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HOUSE OF COMMONS, for resuming the adjourned debate on the 
Wednesday, April 19, 1837. affairs of Spain. 


Mr. Otway Cave was understood to ex- 
press his full concurrence in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Marylebone (Mr. 
Henry Bulwer.) Most gratifying indeed 
would it be to the feelings of the gallant 
Officer, General Evans, when he should 
read the speech of the hon. Member, con- 

veying as it did, in the most handsome 
from 2 place in Essex, in support of the Law. By Mr. Ha- terms. an approval and defence of the 
MILTON, from the Clergy of the Diocese of Clogher, against 7 . ° vs 
the present system of National Education.—By Mr. Buo- | gallant Officer. He did not mean to state 
THERTON, Captain ALSAGER, and Mr. AGtionsy, for | that such was the intention, but most as- 


Amendment of the Factories’ Act; from labourers and ° : : ‘ 
: suredly ffec s motion was, to 
others in the employ of Mr. Lord, of Manchester; and suredly the effect of this mot ae 


Mr. Lockett, and operative Cabinet-makers, to the same smooth the way for the party of Don 
effect.—By Mr. Ciay, from Members of the Poplar Insti- | Carlos, and the cheers which had been 


tution for Mutual Instruction, for the Establishment of a ‘ oo ae : 
nee "e , yposite when 
System of National Education ; and from the Glasgow and given by hon. Gentlemen opr 


West of Scotland Power-Loom, and Tenters’ Association, | Certain assertions or allusions were made 
for Repeal of the Corn-laws.—By Mr. WittiAMs Wynn, | went far to prove that such was the case. 


from the County of Montgomery, against appropriating 4 . * 
» a 1g ; : ave the effect 
the Surplus Revenues of St. Asaph and Bagnor to other Yes, this motion could only have tl 


purposes.—By Sir EARDLEY WILMOT, from the Members of smoothing the way for the Carlist 


of the Warwickshire Association for the Protection of party : and this object could only be gained 
Agriculture, against Grinding foreign Corn in Bond.—By a a Sr i Tink the 
Mr. Ponsoney and Mr. NIcHOLAS FrrzsrMon, from Irish by endangering, or rather 1 rane: 


Fire Insuranee Companies, and Corporation of Derby, for reputation and character of the British 
the Reduction of the Duty on Fire Insurances. — By Gene- soldiers who were employed in the cause 


ral Ly@on, from Stourport, for limiting the number of te E pise 
Beer-houses.—By Mr. Fox Maus, from Heritors, of the Queen of Spain. By ruining 


Farmers, and others, of Stonchouse, for the Amendment | the fame and military character of Ge- 

of the Law relating to the Statute Labour in Lanarkshire. neral Evans (for whatever might be 

said by hon. Gentlemen opposite, the 

AFFAIRS OF SPAIN — Apsournep | course they pursued tended to this object), 

Dewars.) The Order of the Day was read | and by taking from him, moreover, the 
VOL, XXXVIIL. {2 B 


Minotes.}) Bills. Read a first time:--Summary Convie- 
tions; Juvenile Offenders. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Davenport and other Hon. 
Members, from Ormskirk and other places, against the 
proposed Measure for the Abolition of Cburch-rates; and 
by Mr. Orv and other Hon. Mrmpers, from various 
places, in favour of the proposed Measure for the Abolition 
of Church-rates.—By Mr. Hume and other Hon. MemMBERrs, 
from Lincoln and other Poor-law Unions, for Repeal or 
Amendment of the Poor-law; and by Sir Joun TYRRELL, 
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means of sustaining his reputation, mutiny 
and ill-feeling must naturally increase in 
the already disorganised ranks of the Bri- 
tish Legion. The true ground from 
whence much of the evils which had un- 
happily prevailed, was to be traced to the 
Horse Guards. The authorities at thi 
Horse Guards had prejudiced the cause of 
the Queen of Spain by requiring every 
officer to pledge his word of honour that 
he would not take service under General 


Evans. And the injuries had been further | 


increased by the agency of the political 
writers of the Tory press. He thought 
that the way in which these charges were 
brought forward against the Government 
was extremely inconsistent, inasmuch as 
that whilst those who were parties to the 
charges intended to impugn the conduct 
of the noble Lord, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, the real effect pro- 
duced was to injure the British Legion in 
Spain. Why make this motion the vehicle 
for bringing up a case against the British 
Legion?) Why not make a distinct and 
substantial motion on the subject? In the 
Speech from the Throne his Majesty gave 
permission to, and encouraged his subjects 
to enlist in the service of the Queen of 
Spain; but the Horse Guards set its veto 
upon that permission, and declared that no 
officer should go abroad without promising, 
on his word of honour, that he would not 
take service under General Evans. It was 
discreditable that such a motion should 
have been made at a time when the Legion 
was disheartened and disorganized by de- 
feat. He hoped to be able to satisfy the 
House that the charges brought against 
General Evans and the Legion had no 
foundation in fact ; and if he proved that, 
he was satisfied the right hon. Baronet 
would be quite ready to do an act of not 
tardy, but immediate, justice to men, some 
of whom were his own companions in arms, 
At the time those charges were made, 
there happened to be in Eugland an officer 
of high distinction, whose character was 
above suspicion, who was well known to 
many hon. Members of that House, and 
who, although he had had a personal dif- 
ference with General E:vans, was so shocked 
with the nature of the charges brought 
against General Evans, that that officer had 
sent him a letter, although he had scarcely 
the honour of his acquaintance, merely be- 
cause that oflicer knew him to be the per- 
sonal friend of General Evans,—-which would 
completely bear out everything he had 


stated, and which, with the permission of 
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the House, he would now read. The letter 
was from General Shaw, and in reference 
to the report of the right hon. and gallant 
Officer's speech, and the statements there- 
in made. 

The Speaker iuterrupted the hon. Mem- 
ber, and reminded him that he could not, 
according to the usages of the House, 
quote from a report in a newspaper; but 
he was at liberty to read any extracts from 
the letter, in answer to allegations which 
had been made by any hon. Member. 

Mr. Otway Cave resumed, by reading 
the following letter from General Shaw :— 


* Reform Club, April 18. 

“Dear Sir—In The Morning Chronicle of 
this day | see the report of a speech of Sir 
Ilenry Hardinge, with extracts from a book of 
Major Richardson, and from The Monthly Re- 
postory, concerning General Evans and the 
Legion. ‘The splendid conduct of Sir Lenry 
Hlardinge on all occasions made me look on 
him as one of the greatest ornaments of the 
British service’—[an opinion, said the hon. 
Member, in which I beg to say I entirely 
concur }— whose example I not only wished 
to follow, but whose good opinion [I frankly 
confess 1 was most anxious to attain: there- 
fore you may have some idea how deeply [ 
feel hurt at seeing this gallant Officer being led 
to read statements which I am sure he will re- 
gret after the explanation I now make. 

“‘ | do not pretend to be a friend of Gene- 
ral Evans, because [ do not think he behaved 
to me as he ought to have done; but that is 
matter of opinion, and I shall now go to 
matter of fact, not only to do justice to that 
very brave man, but to ward off the obloquy 
which is attempted to be thrown by these pub- 
lications on the brave and gallant body of men 
under his command, many of whom mainly 
contributed to the establishment of constitu- 
tional freedom in Portugal. 

“Sir Henry looks upon us as mercenaries. 
If Sir Henry means we all fought for money, 
I deny it. We commenced fighting for those 
principles of constitutional liberty which before 
long must rule the world; and T venture to 
say, that in one campaign in the Peninsula, Sir 
Henry received more money than I have during 
the last six years, although I was always in 
command of a regiment or brigade. But now 
to facts. Major Richardson, in Whe Chronicle, 
says, that when the Legion arrived in Vittoria 
there were no blankets nor beds for the Legion, 
The 8th and 4th regiments were in my brigade. 
The 8th regiment were about 650 strong, and 
in their convent there were upwards of 700 
beds and blankets; but as the Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General’s department (to which Major 
Richardson belonged) had left the 4th without 
any blankets or beds, | made an equal division 
between the two regiments. It is stated the 
Algerine Legion were billeted in the honses in 
town, ‘This is true; but at this time the 
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greater part of the Legion were quartered in 
the houses of the neighbouring village. I do 
not pretend to defend the conduct of the 
Spanish government (as their behaviour to the 
Legion in many cases was most shameful, and 
the sufferings of the men dreadful), but was 
Major Richardson’s department quite free 
from blame? Did the health and morals of 
the Legion not assume quite a different aspect 
as soon as General M‘Dougal was appointed 
(Juartermaster-General ? 

‘“‘ Sir Henry, by the report, in speaking of 
the sufferings of the Legion at Trevino, says, 
that while he commanded a brigade there he 
did not lose a man. 

“Was not the Peninsular army at Vittoria 
the ¢lile of all those who had ever landed in 
the Peninsula? the weakly soldiers either being 
dead or employed in garrisons. 


“ T commanded the Irish brigade when they | 
marched from Vittoria, in April, 1836, 1,875 | 


strong, and they landed in St. Sebastian, from 
Santander, 1,872, losing three men, not having 
one complaint against them from the inhabi- 
tants during that long march; and at Velorado 
the junta of the town thanked the officers and 
men of the 4th and 8th regiments for their 
good conduct. 

* It is not true, that the 10th Irish regiment 
offered to fire on a Scotch regiment. 

“ It is not true that the 8th Scotch regiment 


were put on board boats (to go in pursuit of | 


Gomez) by the bayonets of the 9th Irish. I 
was present with Lord John Hay and Colonel 
Wylde, and, if my memory does not fail me, 
Major Richardson was in St. Sebastian that 
day. 

“ The fact is, the Scotch would not embark 
without their pay, but said they were ready to 
go any where if paid. The Irish said they 
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were ready to go whether they were paid or | 


not. 

“ Poth regiments embarked; but it is not 
true they were marched through a line of 
Spanish troops. The Spanish Guards at the 
gates turned out as a compliment, and this 


| 


compliment, Sir, is thus shamefully taken | 


notice of to make it appear a disgrace. The 
Seotch, who said their year of service was 
finished, were not marched as prisoners to the 
castle of St. Sebastian. As to the 10th Irish 
regiment threatening to go over to Don Carlos, 
it is so absolutely ridiculous, that the writer 
must have been listening to the conversation 


of some drunken fellows while spending their | 


four dollars each. 

** Now, as to our characters, as officers and 
men, being unhumanised by this horrible war, 
I shall refer solely to the points mentioned in 
the report of The Morning Chronicle. In The 
Monthly Repository the ¢ eye-witness’ says, that 


on clayey, 
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tain of one thing—and I state it after years of 
experience—that, be the officer who he may 
who gave such an order, he must be aware 
that neither English, Irish, nor Scotch soldiers 
would obey such a ‘barbarous Don Carlos 
order.’ But if this ‘ eye-witness’ heard such a 
speech, did he not, on the afternoon of the 
ist of August, see the soldiers of this very 
regiment of rifles carrying a wounded Carlist 
soldier on their shoulders, defending him 
against the attacks of the Christino Spaniards, 
until they had placed him in a hospital? This 
gallant officer—no friend of Colonel Evans, 
but an officer with a British heart, cannot help 
saying what I say—it really is too bad. 

“The Report in The Morning Chronicle 
says, that the gallant Colonel of the 4th regi- 
ment said, ‘ Now, we will have no nonsense, 
no firing behind walls, fix bayonets, walk 
into them and skewer the scoundels,’ and 
that these orders were given in cold blood the 
day before the action. Now, as to the facts. 
The commanding officers of the 4th and 8th 
regiments had served under my command in 
Portugal. They landed from the steamer 
during the action. While I was explaining 
to both (within 200 yards of the enemy, ex- 
posed at the moment to a heavy fire, and 
while men of both regiments were knocked 
down) that our great loss had been owing to 
our men halting to fire, I said I hoped they 
would run at the enemy with the bayonet. 
They did run at the enemy with the bayonet, 
and the enemy fled. Surely if the command- 
ing officer of the 4th gave such an order, it 
cannot be said it was given the day before the 
action, as he was then actually in Santander. 
It is stated, that the Irish, like the first 
brigade, bayoneted all those that came near 
them. Now, what is the actual fact? Don 
Carlos had sent to St. Sebastian to inform 
General Evans that the Durango decree would 
be put in full force against all ranks of the 
Legion. This caused a great sensation, and 
I believe some officers made use of hasty ex- 
pressions like that said to be used by Major 
Fortescue. When the Irish brigade was 
formed before daybreak, for the attack on the 
5th of May, I called the officers together, and 
begged them not to give way to their naturally 
outraged feelings, to which they at once 
agreed. I went from the head of the brigade 
to the rear, begged the men to be silent, not 
to fire, and hoped they would not hurt a 
prisoner, as § it would tell well for the Irish in 
England.’ They most gladly assented,only some 
asking if there would be much harm in shoot- 
ing Don Carlos? Before the last assault of 
the lines, the enemy had time to carry away 
their wounded; and, from five hours fighting 
heavy ground, the men 


on the night before the action of the 5th of | could not follow rapidly enough to take pri- 
May, the commanding officer of the rifles or- | 
dered his men to‘ give no quarter, and to kill | 


the wounded.” 1 know Major Fortescue, and 


soners. The Irish entered the battery nearly 
with the 4th and Sth, and only one prisoner was 
tiken, and he was-——[what Sir ?—murdered ?” 


I do not believe him capable of making use of | ¢ No,’ says the gallant Officer] —not murdered 
the latter words of the order; and I am cer- | by the Irish. Therefore the Irish kept their 
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wounded. I know for a fact, that such was 
the desire of General Evans to humanise this 
war, that an officer in command thought it his 


duty, after guns were mounted in the Puyu | 
battery, to inform the officer in command of 


the Carlist picket, that he had better withdraw 
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| 
| 
| 
| 


his picket until the proper range of his picket- | 


house was found. The Carlists’ picket was 
withdrawn, both Legion and Carlist soldiers 


looking on; and after two shells had struck | 


the house, the Carlist officer was informed he | 


might return to his picket house. Ie came 


forward and thanked the Legion officer. I | 


could mention many particulars, On the 16th 
of March, the Scotch, whose comrades had 


been barbarously murdered, returned, ‘ good | 


for evil,’ giving ten wounded Carlists bread 
and water, instead of hurting them. 
I have now proved to you that we are not 
such barbarians as the report of the Debate 
may lead the world to believe. I have ex- 
pressed no opinion as to whether matters were 
conducted properly or not in the Legion— 
that is another question; but as a soldier | 
consider it my duty to come forward to de- 
fend the characters and honours of men with 
whom I have fought. Major Richardson may 
or may not be a very good officer; but I fear 
there may be an animus in his publication, as 
in my official duty I received a letter from the 
officers of his regiment declining to serve with 
him. 
town, and knows particulars, as the corres- 
pondence was sent to me through his office, 


I hope , 


Adjutant-General Le Marchant is in | 


I shall only say, that after some years of ex- | 


perience of ‘irregular service,’ difficulties 


arose for which great allowances ought to be | 


made, both for officers and men. ‘The facts 
are here before you; and if you show this 
letter to Sir Henry Hardinge, I feel certain 
his high, honourable mind will at least doubt 
the correctness of the extracts which he quoted 
in his speech. This has been written ina 
great hurry, and I do not think there are any 
inaccuracies. 
{ am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
Cuartes Suaw.” 


“R Otway Cave, Esq., M. P.” 
<P: 2S. 


allowed for the inaccuracies mentioned by 
Major Richardson, as to the conduct of the 
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promise to me, and they did not bayonet the | employ the bounty in paying their parents’ 


house-rent until their return. These men 
embarked in the Clyde, in steamers, and on an 
average, each ship left about 400/. The pre- 
sent Lieutenant-Colonel, Boyd, of the Legion, 
(Rifles), when my Sergeant-major in Oporto, 
after an action, wished to bury three Miguel- 
ite officers, killed close in upon our position. 
The enemy fired on anybody approaching 
these bodies. After three days, Boyd came to 
me with two sergeants to ask permission to 
bury them. At first I refused, when he said 
to me, ‘The soldiers who die in front are 
always brave soldiers, whether friend or foe ; 
do let us give them a soldier’s grave.’ I did 
so; but a heavy fire was kept on them while 
so employed.” 


Such were the officers, such the men, 
whom they were called upon by a vote of 
that House, for the sake of casting a slur 
upon the policy of the Foreign Secretary, 
aud of embarrassing the Government, 
deliberately to stigmatise and ungenerously 
deprive of an opportunity of retrieving 
their late reverse. He called upon the 
House by the feelings of Gentlemen not 
to inflict this disgrace upon the Legion. 
Not to be guilty of an act of such monstrous 


| injustice as to censure men who were not 


present to defend themselves. Let time 
be given them. It was unjust and un- 
generous to judge them now. But for the 
facts he had stated to the House, and 
which had been in his possession only for 
a few minutes, a verdict would have been 
pronounced against the Legion; they 
would have been stigmatized in the face of 


| Europe, and, as a natural consequence, 


| mutiny 


y and disaffection would spread 
through their ranks. Having said so much 
with respect to the officers and men of the 


| Legion, he might now, perhaps, be allowed 


to offer a few words with respect to Gene- 
ral Evans. He knew that gallant Officer 


_ to be actuated upon the occasion, as upon 
all others, by the highest, purest, and 


Some excuse may, perhaps, be | 


men on the 5th of May, as in the early part of | 
the day having received a contusion in the arm | 


he left the field and remained in St. Sebastian 
till the fight was over, My authority for 
stating this, were different officers who saw 


him in town, but I myself did not see him, | 


not returning till the evening of the 6th to 
St. Sebastian. I omitte! to give you an idea 
of the style of men of which the Legion was 
composed. The bounty given to them was 
2/. each. Very few of them kept more than 
10s. to themselves,leaving the greater propor- 
tion to their wives,mothers, and sisters; and 


noblest motives. The gallant Officer op- 
posite (Sir H. Hardinge) in the warmth 
of debate had called General Evans a 
mercenary. He was sure the gallant 
Officer did not mean deliberately to apply 
that term. However, that it might not 
go forth to the world on such high au- 
thority that General Evans was a mer- 
cenary, and that the men who served 
under him were a brutal and demoralized 
rabble, he would state one fact that he 
knew of his own knowledge. When 
General Evans was about to leave this 
country it was thought by many of his 


there were instances of brothers enlisting to | friends, by a general oflicerin the service, 
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and by many others, that as he was giving 
up great advantages at home, exposing 
himself to great personal danger, and 
leaving his reputation (dearer to him than 
life) exposed in his absence to every species 
of slander, he ought to make some stipula- 
tion for himself; and a stipulation was 
made with the Spanish minister that he 
should receive 10,000/. Now General 
Evans was not a rich man, and might very 
well have accepted the 10,000/, which were 
offered him. What was the conduct of 
General Evans on the occasion? Wishing 
that there should be no possibility nor 
shadow of suspicion with regard to his 
motives, after the stipulation had been 
agreed to and signed by the Spanish 
minister, General Evans went to him im- 
mediatly and annulled and annibilated the 
whole of it, and insisted that he should not 
receive one farthing for his service in the 
‘ause of the Queen. He hoped, then, that 
the House would not consent to trample 
upon the reputation of that gallant soldier 
for the sake of casting a slur upon the 
policy of the foreign minister. Without 
wishing to impute motives to the gallant 
Officer opposite, he did not hesitate de- 
liberately to say, that the charges brought 
against General Evans andthe Legion, of 
brutality and inhumanity, and whieh in 
reality were the groundwork and sole 
pretext for this motion, were frivolous, 
unfair, and ungenerous. He lamented that 
the Legion had lately suffered a severe 
reverse; but against that reverse he 
thought in fairness its many victories 
should be placed. In seven out of the 
eight actions in which the Legion had 
been employed they had covered them- 
selves with honour; and although in the 
eighth they had suffered a defeat, he 
thought he was justified in saying that 
they had not lost their honour. If he 
wanted an authority upon this point he 
might quote that of the French General 
Harispe, who, in speaking of General Evans, 
said his honour as a soldier remained un- 
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in the House of Commons, should be 
obliged to look to a soldier of France for an 
advocate. He regretted as much as any 
man the dreadful privations and sufferings 
that the Legion had undergone. Let not 
the House aggravate those sufferings by 
its vote that night. Let them not cast an 
unmerited stigma on unfortunate but 
gallant and absent men. Let them not cut 
off from the Legion all hope and every 
chance of recovering their character and 
credit. After the statement that he had 
made he hoped and believed that the 
gallant Otlicer (Sir H. Hardinge) would be 
ready amongst the first to do justice to the 
men whom he had unintentionally injured, 
and against whom he had allowed himself 
to bring allegations which were in them- 
unfounded. But even supposing 
them to be true, the gallant Officer's was 
not the hand from which such a blow 
should be levelled against the Legion. In 
the beginning of the contest the cry of 
Don Carlos was, “ Save me from Rodil !” 
He was saved from Rodil by British inter- 
ference, and the return he made for it was 
the issuing of the sanguinary and butcher- 
ing Durango decree. A newspaper which 
was generally the advocate of Toryism, had 
put the question of the right of Don Carlos 
to issue that decree in so just and proper 
a light, that he thought he could not do 
better than read the whole passage to the 
House. In The Standard of ‘Thursday, 
March 28th, the following observations 
were made upon the subject :— 


’ 
seives 


“And now we must saya word to two 
highly respected contemporaries, which have, 
this morning, rather severely reproved our 
opinions with respect to Don Carlos and his 
brutal Durango decree. We call the decree 
brutal, and its author a monster, unfit to live ; 
because, though we see no use in exaggerated 


| language, when the matter in hand is to deal 


with murder and a murderer, we will never 
mince our phraseology. Both the respected 


‘contemporaries whose displeasure we have 


tarnished ; and then, as if anticipating this | 


motion of the gallant Officer opposite, 
General Harispe went on to say: “I regret 
that the hateful spirit of party is likely to 
exaggerate this reverse, and to distort the 
facts relating to it. Inmy opinion, the hon- 
our of the British troops remains untar- 


nished, and the noble conduct of the marines | 
in covering the retreat proves that time and | 


discipline only are wanting.” He lamented 
that a time should have come when a 


| ercise royal rights. 


incurred seem to go a great deal too fast in 
assuming that Don Carlos is entitled to ex- 
Of what country is he 
king? Spain does not acknowledge him. 
No nation of Europe acknowledges him king 
of Spain. The Basque provinces, of part of 
which he holds military occupation—we are 
not concerned to deny, that he holds it with 
the consent of the people—the Basque pro- 
vinces have never yet been recognised to con« 
stitute a separate state. Don Carlos and his 
followers are, therefore, whatever may be his 
title, in the condition of de fucto rebels agaiust 
ade facto government, If this prince con- 


British soldier, having his conduct assailed | siders himself as the sovereign and representas 
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tive of a nation, why has he not declared war 
against England since the affair of Bilboa! 
The hostilities committed by the Government 
of this country against him, upon that occa- 
sion, were as unequivocal as we admit they 
were iniquitous and impolitic. Why not re- 
sent them by a declaration of war—by at least 
a royal remonstrance, and an appeal to the 
governments of Europe? But it is idle to 
pursue this inquiry further. Every one knows 
that Don Carlos is not a de facto king ; but if 
not de facto king of Spain, he has no more 
right to enforce the laws of the Basque pro 
vinces—the pretext for the Durango decree, 
and for the murders committed in pursuance 
of it—than has the correspondent of The 
Morning Post or Morning Herald. We is, as 
Charles Edward said of himself, as yet a self- 
commissioned adventurer, supporting his own 
title, just as General Evans is an adventurer 
commissioned by the Queen, supporting the 
title of her Majesty. Now, there are evils 
enough necessarily attendant upon this war of 
adventurers without allowing it to familiarise 
the soldiers of modern Europe with the bloody 
sacrifices of barbarous times; and it is the 
business of all Europe to see that he who first 
attempts to introduce usages repugnant to the 
authorised laws of war be visited with an 
European chastisement. The justification 
attempted to be set up by one of our contem- 
poraries—namely, the assertion that Carlos is 
menaced with a felons death—is no justifica- 
tion at all. Every claimant of a throne already 
occupied de fucto, if he press his claims by 
force, is, by the universal practice of mankind, 
regarded as a traitor, and exposed to the 
penalty of death, if defeated and captured. 
But are we to be told, therefore, that the sup- 
porters of a de facto prince, whether native or 
foreigner, justly forfeit their lives? The law 
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of England, which merely echoes the rule of | 


common sense, and the law of nations, has 
for 350 years, distinctly declared that the 
defence or service of a de facto government 
can never constitute a crime. But away with 
all this quibbling apology for a brutal decree 
which none but an} inbred savage could fulmi- 
nate, which none but a worse than butcher, an 
amateur hangman, could enforce in a single 
instance. ‘lhanks to heaven, the whole ten- 
dency of modern war has for centuries run to 
the mitigation of the horrors inseparable from 
any form of military contest. Our genecrals— 
and we include Frenchmen, Germans, and 
even Russians, in speaking of the generals of 
our time—our generals have frequently had to 
apologise for advantages sacrificed, and tri- 
umphs forgone, through considerations of 
humanity. This Carlos, this pretender to a 
throne, but without commission or acknow- 
ledgement from any authorised sovereign, 
would replunge us in the carnage puddle of 
unpitying and unspairing slaughter. But, 

* Gore-moistened trees shall perish in the bud, 

And, by abloody death, shall die the man of blood.’” 


In that sentiment he concurred and he 
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hoped Don Carlos might die the felon’s 
death ; and if it should happen—as_ pro- 
bably it might happen—that he should fall 
at last into the hands of the constitutional 
government of Spain, let them recollect the 
way in which their clemency had been 
recompensed on former occasions. Let 
them have for ever in recollection the fate 
of those patriot martyrs who, when 
plunged into the dungeons of the inquisi- 
tion, refused to betray the secrets of their 
associates, and allowed not a sigh of weak- 
ness to escape from them while their limbs 
were dislocated by the executioner. Let 
them recollect the fate of Riego, whose 
character, both in public and private life, 
was almost without reproach ; yet this 
could not secure him from the death of a 
felon and a malefactor, nor from indignities 
and tortures which it would be too revolt- 
ing to describe. He would further say, if 
the constitutional party in Spain should 
ever have power, let them place their insti- 
tutions out of the reach of danger. When 
the sword of justice should be committed 
to their charge, let them not idly trifle with 
the awful responsibility which would 
devolve upon them. When the upas tree 
was within their reach, let us not see the 
hatchet tremble in their hands; let not 
the people of Spain, in the first dawn of 
liberty, be still frightened and subducd by 
the spectre of departed despotism. 

Sir Henry Hardinge wished to say a few 
words in explanation. What the hon. 
Gentleman had stated to the House could 
call forth nothing but sympathy on the 
part of all, and he should be most happy 
if anything he could say would give the 
hon. Gentleman satisfaction. The House 
must be aware that when he (Sir Henry 
Hardinge) made his statement he cautiously 
abstained pledging himself to the accuracy 
of that statement. He mentioned as his 
authority the name of Major Richardson. 
He had made inquiry as to the character of 
that officer, and the result was of such a 

nature as to justify him primd facie in 
giving credit to that gentleman’s state- 
ment. It appeared that Major Richard- 
son, in consequence of certain allegations 
contained in his production, gave offence to 
certain officers of his regiment, who called 
him to account, and a court of inquiry as 
held) upon him. The result of that 
inquiry was a distinct admission on the 
part of Lieutenant-general Evans, in his 
own hand-writing, and which was in 
Major Richardson’s possession, that there 
was not the slightest imputation in any 
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respect against Major Richardson, who 
subsequently to the offence given by him 
to his regiment, obtained his majority. 
He (Sir Henry Hardinge) had therefore 
given credit to an officer holding bis Ma- 
jesty’s commission, and who after his 


offence, had been promoted, [eries of 


Explain, explain!”| He was sure the 
House would allow him to— 

Mr. Barron rose to order. The hon. 
and gallant Officer was not confining 
himself merely to explanation, but was 
making a speech ; and this was at least the 
tenth speech he had made on the present 
question. 

The Speaker observed, that anything 
which the right bon. and gallant Officer 
had himself said he was justified in ex- 
plaining ; but with respect to the conduct 
and ‘character of Major Richardson, he 
apprehended that other persons were Just 
as competent to speak to that as the 
right hon, and gallant Officer. 

Sir Henry Hardinge was sure that the 
House must be perfectly aware that as he 
had made his Motion by way of Amend- 
ment, he had noright toa reply. If he 
had had that right he should not have 
risen at the present moment. In answer, 
then, to the hon, Member opposite — 

Mr. Barron said, it was quite obvious, 
from what the right hon. and gallant 
Officer had himself stated, that he was 
taking an opportunity to make a reply 
which the rules of the House did not 
justify. [Order, chair.) Ue rose to 
order, and would appeal to the Chair 
whether the right hon, and gallant Officer 
was in order. 

The Speaker repeated, that the rule of 
the House was, that if anything which the 
right hon. and gallant Officer had himself 
stated was misrepresented by any hon. 
Member, then he would be eutitled to 
give an explanation as to that point; but 
the rule would not permit him to make 
any additional remarks to his own former 
statement. 

Sir Henry Hardinge said, it was not 
usual for any hon. Member to read a 
letter in reply to any speech which had 
been made by another hon. Member: but 
he had made no objection to that course 
being taken by the hon. Member for 
Tipperary ; on the contrary, he thought it 
was only an act of justice to General 
Evans that it should be done, and instead 
of objecting to its being done, he was 
rather pleased, because it afforded him 
(Sir Henry Hardinge) an opportunity to 
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explam; aad he certainly was surprised 
that any hon. Member should be so pre- 
sumptuous as to—{ Order, order}. 

Mr. Barron: 1 presume to do my duty 
in this House, and I conceive it is excessive 
impertinence on the part of the gallant 
Officer, [ Order.|—I appeal to the House 
whether | Order, chazr.} 

The Speaker was sure that the hon. 
Member must feel that he had used an 
expression which, on reflection, he would 
not have used towards any hon. Member. 

Mr. Barron: If the gallant Officer 
stands up and says that he does not mean 
that it was presumptuous in me to speak 
to order, [ shall be satisfied; otherwise I 
shall be bound to take notice of it. It is 
not the first time | have seen this kind of 
conduct in this House, on the part of the 
same hon. and gallant Officer. 

Sir Henry Hardinge: 1 admit it is 
possible to take offence at a person’s 
manner as well as words; but I appeal to 
the House whether my manner was calcu- 
lated to give offence. I assure the House 
that it is the farthest from my intention to 
offer anything in the shape of insult to 
any individual. At the same time if I 
pass by what was said, as to the ex- 
pressions which have been used by the 
hon. Member, at the present moment I 
entirely pass them by. The right hon. 
and gallant Officer then proceeded with 
his explanation of the observations he had 
made on General Evans’s conduct. 

Captain Curteis rose to order. He 
really thonght that the gailant Officer 
ought to give some explanation as to the 
word “ presumptuous,” which he had ap- 
plied to an hon. Member of that House. 

Sir Charles Burrell was sure, after 
what the right hon. and gallant Officer 
had said as to his not intending to give 
any hon. Member offence, that must be 
perfectly satisfactory to the hon. Member 
(Mr. Barron) and to the House also, 

Major Beauclerk quite agreed with the 
hon. Baronet, and was sure that the hon. 
Member for Rye must feel satisfied with 
the explanation which the right hon. and 
gallant Officer had made. 

Viscount Palmerston would not have 
risen but for some words which fell from 
the right hon. and gallant Officer, when 
he declared that he should pass by the 
expressions of the hon. Member for 
Waterford. Tbh right hon. and gallant 
Officer, in making that statement, used 





the words “fat present.” He would 
appeal to the right hon, and gallant 
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Officer, and to his hon. Friend whether, 
in the warmth of assertion which arose 
incidentally, both of them had not used 
one towards the other words which they 
would not probably, on cooler reflection, 
have used. The expression of the right 
hon. and gallant Officer was certainly 
offensive in its nature, though he had no 
doubt that the right hon, and gallant 
Officer did not mean it to be so. The 
words retorted by his hon. Friend were 
also offensive, though he was equally sure 
that his hon. Friend would not knowingly 
use towards any hon. Member terms of 
provocation, or words that were offensive. 
He would, therefore, submit to the con- 
sideration of the House whether both the 
hon. Members should not feel, upon con- 
sideration, that those words ought not to 
have been used, 

The Speaker said, that after what had 
occurred, he should have been quite satis- 
fied if the matter had been suflered to 
drop, had it not been for the expression 
used by the gallant Officer alluded to by 
the noble Lord. 

Sir Henry Hardinge knew from expe- 
rience how futile it was to waste the time 
of the House upon this kind of what he 
supposed he must call a point of honour. 
He hoped it was not necessary at his time 
of life to say much upon this subject. 
But he could not help observing that be- 
fore he made use of the expression pre- 
sumptuous—a word which was not, he 
admitted, strictly Parliamentary — the 
hon. Member’s manner towards him was 
not that which one Member ought to 
use towards another. It was, however, 
useless to pursue the matter further, and 
as far as he was concerned, having used 
the word “ presumptuous,” he should not 
found any proceedings on the expressions 
of the hon. Member. 

Mr. Barron said, that as he understood 
the gallant Officer had withdrawn the 
expression, which was the sole cause of the 
observations he (Mr. Barron) had made, he 
felt of course bound to withdraw the words 
which had been used by him in reply. 

Sir H. Hardinge would merely say, 
that he did in his opening speech state 
that the British Legion had on several 
occasions signalised themselves by acts of 
bravery; and that it was only when they 
had degenerated into a system of insubor- 
dination and mutiny that their services 
were rendered nugatory. Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman would recollect that he 
did make use of those expressions ; con- 
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sequently he would hold him free from any 
desire to throw unnecessary obloquy upon 
the troops. 

Captain Boldero said, it was his inten- 
tion last night to have stated that Major 
Richardson had been most wantonly, out- 
rageously, and wickedly calumniated by 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny. 

Mr. Morgan O'Connell rose to order. 
He wished to know whether it was orderly 
for any hon. Member to say, that any 
person had been wickedly calumniated by 
another hon. Member. 


The Speaker said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had unquestionably used an expres- 
sion which he ought not to have used, 


Captain Boldero said, if he had used any 
expression that was offensive, and contrary 
to the rule of debate, he most cheerfully 
retracted it. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber declared that Major Richardson was 
dismissed the service of the Queen of Spain, 
and that his character was such that the 
officers of the Legion refused to associate 
with him. It was very true that the 
officers of the 6th regiment wrote a letter 
conveying the sentiments of those officers 
to Major Richardson. The facts were 
these: —Major, then Captain, Richardson, 
was wounded on the 5th of May in Spain, 
and he returned to England on sick leave. 
When in England he published a narrative 
of the proceedings which had taken place 
in Spain. On his return to Spain, the 
officers of the 6th regiment considered that 
he had reflected on their character in his 
narrative, and they wrote a letter desiring 
him to retract the accusations he had 
made. Captain Richardson immediately 
wrote to General Evans, demanding a 
court-martial, either upon himself or upon 
the officers who wrote the letter. Some time 
elapsed, but at last a court of inquiry was 
held upon Captain Richardson’s conduct, 
Captain Richardson, after the action of the 
5th of May, felt aggrieved because he was 
passed over in the promotions, while a 
junior captain received the rank of major. 
The court of inquiry assembled on the 
30th of June, 1836, upon charges against 
the captain, one of which he had never 
heard of until he returned from England. 
One was the having written the pamphlet in 
England speaking in terms not very flatter- 
ing towards the Legion; and the other was, 
that on the 5th of May, he received a wound 
in the field, which was very trifling, but 
that, notwithstanding, he went to the rear, 
The hon. Member, to prove that the wound 
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was not trifling, read the evidence of the 
two medical men, given before the court- 
martial, who attended Captain Richardson 
when he left the field, having received a con- 
tusion, and one of them added that he had 
recommended that officer to retire. He then 
read the opinion of the court-martial, which 
was to the following effect ; namely, * that 
the court having maturely weighed and con- 
sidered the papers which were laid before 
them, both printed and written, was of 
opinion, that although they exhibited con- | 
siderable disappointment and irritation on | 
the part of Captain Richardson, still, under 
the circumstances of the case, they con- 
sidered there was nothing in them caleu- 
lated to cast any discredit on the Legion.” 
With respect to that oficer having retired | 
from the field onthe 5thof May on the plea of 
being wounded, the court was of opinion that 
it appeared, that he did not until he had 
been desired by the surgeon to withdraw to 
the town: they'therefore considered that not 
the slightest imputation rested on him for 
having retired. ‘The minutes of the court- 
martial were signed by General Chichester, 
who presided at it, and it was composed of 
some of the most distinguished officers of 
the service. In addition to this, General 
Evans made some observations on the pro- 
ceedings. He said, that not the slightest 
imputation rested on the character of 
Captain Richardson; and, on the other 
hand, he stated that the officers of the 6th 
regiment, not knowing all the circum- 
stances of the case, only evinced a becom- 
ing spirit in endeavouring to vindicate 
themselves from what they conceived to be 
unjust charges on them. He also added, 
that if Captain Richardson had not ten- 
dered his resignation, an opportunity would 
have been taken of doing justice to him by | 
promoting him. After this, he had no! 
hesitation in saying that his friend, Cap- 
tain Richardson, ought to be considered 
as honourable a man as any one who heard | 
him. Captain Richardson afterwards con- 
sented to remain with the Legion, when 
General Evans promoted him to a majority 
in the 4th regiment, and that officer con- 
tinued for a long time to do duty with that 
regiment, and at the time wore on his 
breast a badge of honour that had been 
conferred on him by General Evans. With 
respect to the general question, he wished 

make a few observations. He knew that 
the chapelgorries went into the action on 
the 16th ultimo with the determination of 
neither giving nor taking quarter, and in | 
consequence of this, the Carlist soldiers | 
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came to the same resolution, The men of 
the Legion being mixed up with the others, 
were driven by self-defence to act upon the 
same cruel and revolting principle. It was 
very natural that it should be so. He 
would do the same himself, for if he saw a 
man who he knew would, if he had the 
opportunity, stick him through, by George, 
he would, if he had the opportunity, serve 
him thesame. Again, with reference to the 
raising the siege of Bilboa, he knew that 
had been done almost entirely through the 
exertions of Colonel Wylde, than whom 
there was not a better officer in the British 
service ; he planned this enterprise, and 
it was almost entirely executed by the 
British naval force and the artillery. The 
Carlists might have taken the place by as- 
sault some time before, but Don Carlos ab- 
stained from doing so from feelings of 
humanity. Such was the small quantity 
of provisions in the place, that the soldiers 
and inhabitants were almost dying from 
want. Don Carlos, therefore, considered 
that within a very few days the town must 
capitulate, when he could march his 
troops into the place with some degree of 
discipline, and thus the inhabitants would 
not be exposed to the horrid scenes and 
privations that almost always accompanied 
an assault on a town. In the meantime, 
however, Colonel Wylde found means to 
raise the siege. Again, it had been said, 
that but for the British Legion being 
retained at San Sebastian, that place would 
have fallen into the possession of the Car- 
lists; but such was the strength of that 
fortress, that if the Spaniards were true to 
themselves, Don Carlos never could gain 
possession of it. He was satisfied that the 
late defeat of the Legion was solely attri- 
butable to the infamous conduct of the 
Spanish government towards that force. 
This diastrous result did not arise from 
any want of animal courage on their parts, 
but from the want of fair treatment, the 
men could not be relied upon. Their pro- 
ceedings cast no stain on the reputation of 
the British arms, for the conduct of the 
troops in the north of Spain, on many 
occasions, added a lustre to their character. 

Mr. Roebuck said, he was quite sur- 
prised at the appeal which had been made 
to him by the hon. and gallant General 
opposite. Ifthe hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral thought thereby to catch a vote, he 
would find himself exceedingly disap- 
pointed. As to this question of interven- 
tion, as it was called, the hon. and gal- 
lant General must by this time be well 
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aware that his (Mr. Roebuck’s) opinion 
was decidedly against any interference on 
our part in the affairs of foreign 
countries. [Ffear] The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman opposite said, ‘ Hear, 
hear,” with great complacency. Did | 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman mean | 
to imply that his party had never inter- 
fered in the aflairs of foreign countries ? 
Could the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
deny, that the oppressive burthen under 
which this country now laboured, arose 
out of our systematic meddling with 
foreign affairs of other nations, to our 
having been, as a witty writer had ex- 
pressed it—the bull-dogs of Europe? Had 
not a former British Government—a Tory | 
Government—interfered in Spanish affairs | 
in just the same way, with only a differ- 
ence in the manner of doing it, that the | 
present Government now interfered in| 
Spanish affairs? When Napoleon tried | 
to introduce civilization into Spain, did | 

not the British Government come forward | 
and say to the Spaniards, ‘ We wi 
assist you in your glorious struggle—we | 
will fight for your threatened liberties, 

and so forth ;” and did they not act upon 
this promise? And what was this but 
interference? Oh, but it was now said, 
** We must not support the Spaniards, for 
they are so cruel in their warfare ;” just 
as if the Spaniards had not been cruel, 
most cruel, in their treatment of the sol- 
diers of Napoleon! Oh, it was said, 
“ But we insist upon giving Spain a con- 
stitutional monarch.” How had we taken 
advantage of our former opportunity of | 
entibliching a constitutional government | 
over the Spaniards ? Why, we gave them 
the beloved Ferdinand. It was most sur- 
prising, therefore, looking at this and 
similar circumstances, that hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House, should 
attempt to persuade Members of the House 
to vote against Ministers because they had 
interfered in the present struggle in Spain. 
It was not surprising either, for it was clear 
enough that the hon. Members opposite 
made the thing a party question, in order 
to see whether they could not weaken the 
hold of their opponents in office, and so 
get into office themselves, On the field 
of Spain the Tory quarrel against the pre- 
sent holders of office was fought, and the 
hon. and gallant General appeared desi- 
rous of seizing the occasion to enlist the 
Radicals under his banner. Speaking 








as one of these Radicals, he begged to | 
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state that his quarrel with Ministers on 
this subject was not on the grounds en- 
larged upon by the hon. and gallant Ge- 
neral and other Members on the opposite 
side of the House. The quarrel with 
them was quite of a different nature. Ad- 
dressing Ministers on the behalf of the 
people of great Britain, he would tell 
them that his quarrel against them on this 
subject was, that they had interfered in 
a matter with which they had no possible 
concern, ‘That the interference was one 
that had been an exceedingly expensive 
affair, that it might involve us in a 
war with more than one powerful nation, 
and that it was an interference which 
could do no one any good. It was 
perfectly absurd to suppose, that a con- 
stitutional government could be estab- 
lished in Spain or any other country by 
foreign interference. A nation must 
‘establish a constitutional Government for 
itself, or go without it. If constitutional 
Governments were things so much to our 
liking, he should like to know why we 
confined our efforts for their establishment 
/to Spain? He should like to know 
whether Ministers considered there was a 
constitutional Government in France at 
this moment, and if such was not their 
opinion, as it could hardly be, why they 
had not long since set about affording 
assistance to the liberals in that country ? 
He should like to know whether ministers 
considered that the acts of Don Carlos in 
Spain could by possibility have a worse 
effect on constitutional principles than the 
mad doings of Louis Philippe in France ? 
It appeared to him that if government 
persisted in their interference in Spanish 
aifairs, they must, on the same principle, 
enter upon a general crusade against all 
the despotic governments of Europe. 
Before, however, we proceed to the quixotic 
task of forcing constitutional governments 
upon all the nations of Iurope, whether 
they would or no, it would be as well for 
us to ascertain whether the nations subject 
to the British Crown were all secured in 
constitutional governments ? How long 
ago was it, he would ask, that the British 
House of Commons had voted away the 
constitutional rights of the Canadians ? 
Was the voice of the hon. and learned 
Member for Tipperary heard in defence of 
the outraged Canadians—he who so loudly 
claimed for the Spaniards;the support of 
the British Legislature? The fact was, 
that all these questions were for the most 
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part treated by the respective leading pa 1 
ties in that House as mere implements for 
effecting their own particular objects—the 
Tories struggling to get into office, the 
Whigs to keep in office ; while the hon. 
and learned Member appeared to work 
everything for Irish purposes. Ministers 
were ready enough to throw away 
600,0002. in this way, but for the great 
purposes of education they grudged a 
paltry 20,0007. It had been laid down 
in a publication which might to a certain 
extent be supposed to proceed from some 
hon. Members of that House, though he 
was not himself one of them, that the 
course for the Radicals was to vote on all 
questions without reference to any idea of 
keeping in or throwing out the present 
Ministry. Now it had throughout been 
the broad principle of the Radicals that 
interference with Spain was improper and 
uncalled-for, on the ground that with 
foreign nations we ought to have no 
relations other than commercial ones. 
This was the principle laid down by the 
new President of the United States. 
Sounder policy it was impossible to pro- 
ceed upon; and he would call upon 
the Radicals in that House to act upon 
this principle which they had repeatedly 
declared to be, in their opinion, essential 
to the maintenance of cheap and good 
government all over the world. Ue would 
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put it to the Radical Members whether | 


consistently with this policy they could 
support the Ministerial counsels on this 
occasion. 


The assertion of this great! 


principle was of far higher importance | 


than the maintenance of any Ministry 
whatever. Supposing now that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite should get into office, 
and should take it into their heads — and 
nothing was impossible — to call upon 
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intervention, nor anything else; it was 
mere peddling. Surely if anything was 
to be done it should be done properly, 
and in an efficient manner: if we really 
thought that a constitutional government 
should be established by our assistance, 
and if we thought proper to give that 
assistance, let the House vote supplies to 
his Majesty for the purpose, let us fit out 
a British navy, let us send out by it a 
British army, and let that army land in 
Spain and fight under the British flag. 
But what where we doing now? Neither 
onething northe other. If this country 
was not interfering in Spanish affairs, what 
business had our troops in Spain? It was 
mere special pleading to talk about our 
marines there being only a naval force. 
The common sense of this country at once 
saw through the attempted delusion. 
There had been three more nights wasted 
on this subject. How was it that the 
noble Minister for Foreign Affairs had 
not got up in a manly and honest way, to 
say what he had got to say immediately 
after the hon. and gallant General oppo- 
site had made his statement ? Why was it 
that he had allowed so much of the public 
time to be wasted? The noble Lord 
seemed to think that there was a sort of 
bush-fighting going on, and to be afraid 
lest he should be hit down the moment he 
ventured to show himself, It was most 
outrageous that when animportant question 
of foreign policy was before the House the 
Secretary of Foreigu Affairs should so 
long decline to come forward and let the 
House understand what it was he proposed 
to do. Not, for that matter, that he 
(Mr. Roebuck), even when the noble 
Lord did enter into his explanations, could 


_very well make out what the explanation 


Russia,* Austria, or Prussia, or any other | 
despotic power, to send them assistance to | 


enable them to maintain their constitutional 


Government here, how would the country | 


like this? There was no proof that the 


Spaniards liked what we wished to impose | 


on them as a constitutional government. 
If they wanted it let them fight for it ; 


it was no possible affair of ours, and they | 


did not thank us for our interference in 
the matter. All we had to do was to look 
to ourselves. And then as to this 
‘‘ intervention” of ours, what a farce it was; 
never was there a more monstrous and 
unmeaning piece of patch-work. It was 
neither interference, nor co-operation, nor 





was, for the noble Lord had a_ peculiar 
faculty for making a long speech without 
letting the House know, in the slightest 
degree, what he was talking about. The 
noble Lord had almost invariably contrived 
to wrap up his replies in so peculiar a 
phraseology as to put in despair all those 
who sought an elucidation of the mysteries 
of his foreign policy. There were three 
nights of the public time wasted in hopeless 
discussion, solely because the noble Lord 
had not the courage and the manliness to 
come forward at once and explain in clear 
terms what his policy really was. Certainly 
if anything ever required a clear ex- 
planation it was the policy of ministers ; 
theirs was the true see-saw principle 
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—now to this side, now to that side lean- 
ing. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson:* Sir, the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath has, with 
his usual impartiality, and the usual cour- 
tesy towards both sides of the House, inti- 
mated that he considered this to be a 
battle, not for or against the cause of 
Queen Isabella and of free institutions in 
Spain, but a battle on the one side to get 
into place, and on the other to retain it. 
Whatever may be the motive of those who 
have brought forward the motion, —and I 
should be the last to impute any thing like 
unworthy motives to the right hon. and 
gallant Officer who introduced it to the 
House,—I utterly deny, that the motives 
of those who oppose the motion can fairly 
be stated to be such as the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath has chosen to impute to 
them. 
hon, and learned Gentleman has stigma- 
tised the Members of his Majesty’s Ga 
vernment, as men whose only object was 
the retention of office. Is there nothing 
involved in this motion but a question of 
office ? 
made against 
charged with having, by their system of 
foreign policy, and the measures which 
they “have pursued in the course of it, dis- 
graced and dishonoured the British name 
in the eyes of Europe and the world. The 
question put to those who think well of 
the present Government, and who place 
confidence in them, as well as to those | 
who, without being attached to the Go- 
vernment, are unwilling to do them injus- 
tice, is not whether Ministers shall, by | 
the result of this motion, retain or lose 
their places, but whether their character 
and their honour, in the transactions re- 
specting Spain, shall be vindicated, or 
shall be declared to be forfeited by a vote 
of the House of Commons? It is a ques- 
tion, Sir, of greater importance than 
a question of office. It is whether our 
system of foreign policy shall be main- 
tained or given up; and whether an ally 
who, upon the faith of treaties, claims our 
assistance, shall be supported or abandoned. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
seems to be alarmed, lest the Members of 
what is called the Radical party in this 
House should not see the conduct of 
Ministers in the same light with himself. 
I trust and believe that he will have, on 
this occasion, to pass condemnation on his 





* From a corrected Report, 
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It is not the first time that the | 


What is the energe that has been | 
Ministers ? They are | 
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own Friends, and to class them with those 
whom he chooses to consider as his enemies, 
or, as he would put it, no doubt, as the 
enemies of the people. It is evident, from 
the tone assumed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, on this as well as upon other 
occasions, that he wishes to establish for 
himself the reputation of being the only 
honest man in this House and in the 
country. Those whom the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has addressed as his 
Friends, upon this occasion, are not to be 
\led away by mere vituperation — they will 
exercise their own judgment—and if they 
are of opinion that the conduct of Minis- 
ters has not reflected that disgrace and 
dishonour on the country which the sup- 
porters of the motion endeavour to esta- 
blish, they are bound in honesty to vote 
against the motion, which seeks to affix 
that stigma upon his Majesty’s Ministers. 
| Let it be observed, that it is sufficient, on 
this side of the House, that the attack on 
the Ministers be repelled. No vote is 
called for in favour of Ministers ; although 
Tam of opinion that the whole of their 
policy in respect of Spain, and of the mea- 
sures which have been adopted by them 
in pursuance of that policy, may be fully 
justified on the soundest views that can 
| be taken of the interests of the country, 
-and the best precedents that our history 
affords. The hon. and learned Member 
for Bath has said that this country ought 
/not, on any occasion whatever, to inter- 
fere in the affairs of other countries—that 
| she ought to enter into no treaties—to 
| form no alliances with other States ;—and 
it is upon such principles that he calls 
| upon the persons whom he styles Radicals, 
|in this House, not to give their support to 
the foreign policy of Ministers, or, in other 
words, to vote against them on this mo- 
tion. That the general principle of the 
foreign policy of this country ought to be 
non-intervention in the affairs of other 
countries, cannot be denied ; but that 
there are occasions which form exceptions 
to this principle, cannot, I think, be dis~ 
puted. Take the case of the Peninsula: 
—the affairs of that country never have 
been and never can be indifferent to this 
country or to France,—and I contend that 
there may be occasions in which France 
and England would be justified in inter- 
fering in those affairs—France more par- 
tic ularly i in respect of Spain, and England 
in respect of Portugal. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, in denouncing all 
treatics between this country and foreign 
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powers, has forgotten that we are already | levying of soldiers and corps in France, to 
bound to Portugal by solemn treaty, and | act as auxiliaries to the Queen of Spain. 
that we may be called upon again, as we | The King of England relieved his subjects 


have been called upon already, to put forth 
our strength, and to employ our forces, 
naval and military, in support of this ally. 
No person that is, In my opinion, worthy of 
the name of statesman, has ever laid it down 
that England—a great and powerful state 


| 


like England—could detach and _ isolate | 
itself from the affairs of the continent of | 


Europe ; and if there be one connexion or | 
alliance more than another, to which Eng. | 
land ought to adhere, not only in a com- | 


mercial, but in a political point of view, it 
is Portugal. The right hon. and gallant 
Member for Launceston, can tell of what 
importance our alliance and near connex- 
ion with that state was, during the great 


war in which he bore so distinguished a | 


part. If France should ever resume her 
power over Spain, and if the good under- 
standing which subsists between this coun- 
try and France should ever be unhappily 
interrupted, which God forbid, for I think 
it would be a great calamity to both 
countries, and to Europe ; but, should this 
ever occur, (and treaties are made as much, 
or more, with a view to a possible state of 
war than of peace,) the importance of our 
connexion with Portugal would again be 
sufficiently appreciated. In the mean time, 
all must be agreed, that France and Eng- 
land are deeply interested in the peace and 
tranquillity of the Peninsula—and, if not 
exclusively, certainly more deeply inter- 
ested in it than any other of the nations of 
Europe. This was the feeling and the 
principle on which the Quadruple Treaty 
was founded, and in the spirit of which 
those measures have been adopted which 
have called forth the unmeasured cen- 
sure of the opposite side of the House. 
The right hon. and gallant Member who 
moved this question, said, that he would 
not observe on the Quadruple Treaty; 
that his concern was with the Order in 
Council ; and that there was no connexion 
between the Quadruple Treaty and the 
Order in Council. I cannot concur in this 
opinion. By the Quadruple Treaty, the 
Queens of Spain and Portugal became the 
allies and confederates, for a particular 
object, of the King of Great Britain and 
the King of the French. Certain measures 
were taken by both these sovereigns in 
pursuance of that treaty, and with a view 
to carry into effect the objects which that 
treaty had in view. France not only per- 
mitted, but authorised and sanctioned, the 





from a restriction which had been imposed 
upon them by the Foreign Enlistment Bill, 
as faras respected the service of our ally the 
Queen of Spain. This, if not required by the 
precise terms of the Quadruple Treaty, was 
a very natural consequence of it, and was in 
the spirit of its provisions, and in fulfil- 
ment of the object it had in view. The 
policy of the Quadruple Treaty itself was, 
in my opinion, fully justified. Without the 
Quadruple Treaty, Don Carlos became 
King of Spain, and Don Miguel King of 
Portugal, under the protection of the 
northern powers of Europe. Let us see 
what led to the Quadruple Treaty. On 
the death of Ferdinand of Spain, which 
happened in September, 1833, the Sove- 
reigns of England and of France saw the 
necessity, for the peace and tranquillity of 
Spain and of Europe, of maintaining the 
title of Isabella to the throne of Spain. 
France and England seemed to run a race 
to try which should be the first to congra- 
tulate the Queen of Spain, and to offer her 
their aid and assistance in maintaining her 
on the throne to which she had succeeded. 
I will not here enter into a discussion of 
the right of the Queen of Spain to the 
throne. The right hon. seconder of the 
motion has said, that, upon inquiry, his 
impressions were in favour of her rights. 


| On a former occasion, I have stated my 


j 





opinion, that she had in her favour every 
sanction that law and right could give to 
any sovereign. No one, at least, will 
deny, that at the death of Ferdinand, she 
became possessed of the throne of Spain. 
As Queen of Spain, she became our ally ; 
and became bound to us, as we became 
bound to her, together with other powers, 
by solemn treaty. But it is said, that it 
is not denied that the treaty is binding 
upon us, and that it ought to be carried 
into effect ; but then, it is contended, that 
we have gone beyond the treaty, and even 
have contravened the terms of it, as some 
have contended. Let us consider, then, 
what we were bound to do by the treaty, 
and what we have done under its pro- 
visions. ‘The treaty, dated the 22nd of 
April, 1834, although intended to have a 
more immediate and direct operation at 
the time on the affairs of Portugal, did 
by no means lose sight of the interests of 
Spain. They are prominently put forward 
in the preamble, which, after stating that 
the Regents of Spain and Portugal, having 
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come to the determination of uniting their 
forces in order to compel Don Carlos and 
Don Miguel to withdraw from the Por- 
tuguese territories, “ had addressed them- 
selves to the King of Great Britain and 
the King of the French,— who, considering 
the interest they must always take in 
the security of the Spanish monarchy,” 
{mark thejwords well,—the security of the 
Spanish monarchy], “and being further 
animated by the most anxious desire. to 
assist in the establishment of peace in the 
Peninsula, as well as every other part 
of Europe, and his Britannic Majesty con- 
sidering, moreover, the special obligations 
arising out of his ancient alliance with 
Portugal, have consented to become parties 
to the present engagement.” ‘Then follow 


the articles of the treaty, tlie object of | 


which is the establishment of peace both in 


Portugal and Spain, by the expulsion of | 


the Infantes from Portugal, where Don 
Carlos and his adherents were not only 
supporting the « 
Portugal, but were conspiring 
Spanish monarchy. By the second article 
of the treaty, it is accordingly stated, that 
the Queen Regent of Spain, having just 
cause of complaint against the Infante Don 
Miguel, by the countenance and support 
given by him to the Pretender to the 
Spanish crown, engages to cause such a 
body of Spanish troops as may be agreed 
upon to enter the Portuguese territory, 
to co-operate with the troops of the Queen 
of Portugal, for the purpose of compelling 
Don Carlos and Don Miguel to withdraw 
from the Portuguese dominions. — Here, 
then, are military operations contemplated 
and agreed upou by the contracting parties, 

to be carried on by Spain and ‘Portugal | t 
acting in co-operation within the Portuguese 
territory. Now, what does Great Britain, 
another of the parties, engage to do for the 
common object? By article the third, the 
King of Great Britain engages to co. 
operate, by the employment of a naval 
force, in aid (observe well the words which 
follow) of the operations to be undertaken 
in conformity with the engagements of the 
treaty, by the troops of Spi uin and Portu- 
gal. Here, then, is a naval force contem- 
plated to be employed, not in aid of 
another naval force of an ally, nor against 
a naval force of an enemy at sea, but in aid 
of, and in co-operation with, the military 
force of an ally carrying on its operations 
on land. In whatever manner, and to 
whatever extent Great Britain has been 
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cause of Don Miguel in | 
against | 
Donna Isabella, and the security of the | 
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accustomed with her naval force to aid and 
co-operate with her own military force in si- 
milar cases, I contend that, inthe same man- 
ner and to the same extent, she was bound 
to aid and co-operate, in this case, with the 
troops of her allies. But, it is contended, 
that the same reasoning, if it were good 
in respect of the treaty, dated the 22nd of 
April, would not hold good in respect to 
the additional articles, dated the 18th of 
August, 1854, in which it is said, that 
there is no mention made of military 
operations, or of the co-operation of 
naval force with such military operations. 
Sir, I am persuaded that this House will 
not listen to such quibbling on the con- 
struction of a treaty with an ally. I con- 
tend that, if the words of the treaty of the 
22nd of April would justify the co-opera- 
tion of a naval force in the way I have 
mentioned, we are bound to give the same 
| coustruction to the additional articles when 
| the words “naval force,” are again em- 
ployed. ‘The immediate effect of the 
Quadruple Treaty of the 22nd of April was 
the expulsion of Don Carlos and Don 
Miguel from the territories of Portugal. 
| Don Carlos, having taken refuge on board 
the Donegal, a British ship of war, and 
having placed himself under the protection 





‘of the British Government, arrived 
England on the Ist of June, 1834; but 


soon quitted that protection, and repaid it 
(in the manner that is so well known. 
| He left England about the Ist of July ; 
and, having passed  clandestinely into 
France, and through France into Spain, 
arrived in Navarre “about the 10th of the 
same month. ‘The events which followed 
his arrival in Spain, made it necessary for 
the parties to the Quadruple Treaty to 
take fresh measures for the carrying its 
objects into effect. The more particular 
and direct object of the additional articles 
was to uphold the throne of Isabella, by 
putting: down Don Carlos, and the insur- 
rection in Spain, at the ‘see id of which he 
had placed himself; and thereby to give 
peace and tranquillity to the Peninsula. 
For this purpose the additional articles, 
dated the 18th of August, were entered 
into by the same parties ; who, as the pre- 
amble states, had taken into consideration 
the recent events which had occurred in 
the Peninsula, and were deeply impressed 
with the conviction that, in the new state 


of things, new measures had become neces- 
sary for the complete attainment of the 
objects which it was the purpose of the 
treaty to accomplish, 





The object of the 
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additional articles, Sir, was not for the 
expulsion of Don Carlos and Don Miguel 
from Portugal, for that had been already 
acc omplished ; but the object of the addi- 
tional articles, like the object of the ori- 
ginal treaty, was the establishing of peace 
in the Peninsula, and giving security to the 
Spanish monarchy, in whic ‘h the Kings of 
the French and of Great Britain had 
declared, by the treaty, that they must 
always take an interest, By the first 
additional article, the King of the French 
engaged to take the measures best calcu- 
lated “to prevent any succours of men, 
arms,’or warlike stores, from being sent 
from the French territory to the insur- 
gents in Spain.” By the second article, 
the King of Great Britain engaged “ to 
furnish to her Catholic majesty such sup- 
plies of arms and warlike stores as her 

Catholic majesty might require ; and fur- 
pn to assist her majesty, if necessary, 
with a naval force.” Now, it is contended, 
that, if the words of the treaty of the 
22nd of April could have justified the co- 
operation of a naval force with military 


operations in Portugal, the same mode of 


co-operation in Spain could not be justi- 
fied under the additional articles, in which 
there is no mention whatever 
military operations in Spain. Those who 
reason In this manner, cousider the treaty 
and the additional articles as separate and 
distinct treaties, having no sort of connec- 
tion with, or bearing on, each other ; 
whereas I contend that there is but one 
treaty, and that the whole of the articles, 
original and additional, must be taken to- 
gether, and must be construed so as to 
support and give effect to the common 
purpose for which they were entered into. 
Nobody knows better than my hon, and 
learned Friend opposite (Sir William Vol- 
lett), that, in Acts of Parliament relating 
to the same subject matter , although there 
may be no direct reference in one Act to 
the other, they are, every day, taken to 
explain each other; and “that they must 
be construed so as to give effect to the 
common purpose they appear to have in 
view. But will the House permit me to 
refer them to the fourth additional article, 


which will, I think, remove all doubt, if 


any could have been entertained on the 
point? The article is to this effect :— 
“The foregoing articles shall have the 
same force and effect as if they were in- 
serted in the treaty of the 20nd of April, 
and shall be considered as forming a part 
of the same.” Will it be contended, after 
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made of 
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this, that the words “ naval force,” must 
be construed differently, and less largely, 
when used in the additional than in the 
original articles of the treaty? Sir, it is 
clear that, in both cases, the naval force 
was to co-operate with military opera- 
tions; and when the seat of war was 
transferred from Portugal to Spain, the 
obligation of Great Britain towards Spain, 
as to the co-operation of its naval force, 
identically the same as it was 
towards Portugal by the treaty of the 
22nd of April. Then, Sir, as to the em- 
ployment of marines in this co-operation, 
which has been so violently attacked on 
the other side of the House, | think my 
hon. Friend, the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, has disposed of that point. It has 
heen said, indeed, that the cases cited by 
my hon. Friend do not apply, because 
they occurred when we were at war; and 
that they were cases of aid and support 
given by our marines to our own troops. 
This, Sir, I confidently maintain makes 
not the least difference. Whatever was 
fit for us to do, and was usual for us to 
do, for ourselves, we were bound to do for 
our ally under similar circumstances. If 
the service which we had engaged to per- 
form for the Queen of Spain, with a naval 
force, required the aid of marines, we 
were bound to furnish them in such num- 
ber as the service required, and in the 
same manner as we should have done had 
the operations on land been those of our 
own military force, in place of those of 
our ally. Iwill not, Sir, further labour 
this point, but will content myself by say- 
ing, that if there was a doubt resp ecting 
the construction of the treaty in this par- 
ticular, which I contend there is not, it 
would become this nation to give the bene- 
fit of that doubt to her ally. I lament, 
Sir, that the evils of war have fallen upon 
the people of the Basque provinces. ‘Their 
population seems much to resemble that 
of a part of my own country, which was 
formerly as attached as the Basques to 
their own customs and usages ; who were 
devoted to their chiefs, and to that prince 
of the house of Stuart whose cause they 
espoused aud supported by arms. It was 
impossible for those who met them in arms 
not to respect the motives that led their 
opponents into the field. My ancestors 
fought against the house of Stuart ; one 
of them laid down his life in the field in 
defence of the revolution settlement. | 
am, and ever shall be, attached, as my 
fathers haye been, to the principle on 


became 
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which that settlement was founded ; but 
I respect that brave portion of my coun- 
trymen who fought in the cause of the 
prince whose right to the throne they 
considered to be just. I repeat, Sir, that 


I lament thei the Basque provinces have | 


been the seat of war; but the seat of war 
was not of our choosing, nor of the choos- 
ing of the Queen of Spain. Don Carlos was 
the enemy on whom war was made; it was 
necessarily made in the country w here he 
was to be found, and where he was found 
inarms and in rebellion against the Queen 
of Spain. Ifthe privileges of the Basque 
provinces be valuable to them, I shall re- 
joice if Great Britain be the means, at one 
time or another, of retaining them. But 
I say, Sir, that the miseries of the Basque 
provinces have been brought upon them, 
not by this country, or by the Queen of 
Spain, but by Don Carlos, who has 
fomented the rebellion, and headed the in- 
surrection in those provinces against the 
lawful government of the Queen. I will 
now, Sir, proceed to consider the other point 
(a point of great importance) embraced by 


the motion of the right hon. and gallant | 


Member for Launceston. - He proposes, 
that we should address the Crown not to 
renew the Order in Council which permits 
his Majesty’s subjects to engage in the 
service of the Queen of Spain, and which 
will expire on the 10th of June next. 
The noble Lord the Member for South 
Lancashire, has quoted a speech of Lord 
Melbourne, when a Member of this House, 
in the debate on the motion of Lord Al- 
thorp, to repeal the Foreign Enlistment 
Bill in 1823; and he has charged that 
noble Lord with inconsistency, in having 
agreed to the Order in Council, dispensing 
with the provisions of that Act in the case 
of British subjects engaging in the service 
of the Queen of Spain. The noble Lord, 
the Member for South Lancashire,produced, 
as is usual in such cases, a scrap ofa 
speech, to fix a charge of inconsistency on 
the speaker of it. If he had continued his 
quotation he would have shown that what 
has been done by Lord Melbourne, on the 
present occasion, is not inconsistent with 
the principles laid down by him in the 
debate in question. The motion, on that 
occasion was for the total repeal of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act ; 


bourne, then Mr. Lamb, opposed it on the 
same ground on which I oppose the motion | 
of the right hon. and gallant Oflicer,—as | 
an attack on the prerogative of the Crown. 
Immediately after the words quoted by the 
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| noble Lord, the Member for South Lanca- 
‘shire, are to be found the following :— 
| “ He (Mr. W. Lamb) objected to the prin- 
ciple of the proposed measure, because, in 
his opinion, the prerogative of deciding for 
war or peace was vested in the Crown by 
the constitution of the country, and he 
_ wished to see that prerogative exclusively 
exercised by the Crown. He deprecated 
any attempt to take the exercise of 
that prerogative out of the hands of 
the Crown, or of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, through whom the Crown acted, 
and to w hom, from their superior knowledge 
it was most safely intrusted.”* The object 
of the motion of Lord Althorp, on the 
merits of which | will give no opinion, was 
to take away from the Crown the preroga- 
tive of refusing leave to the subject to 


engage in the service of a_ foreign 
state. The object of the motion of the 
right hon. and = gallant Member for 
Launceston is to interfere with the 
prerogative of the Crown, in prevent- 


ing his Majesty from granting leave 
to his subjects to engage in the service of 
a foreign state, our ally, for purposes com- 
mon to both, and sanctioned by solemn 
treaty between them. The right hon. and 
gallant mover of the question has depre- 
cated the employment of British subjects 
in the service of foreign States, and the 
shedding of their blood in a cause not their 
own. Sir, I am not one of those who can 
regard with approbation the conduct of any 
man who sells his person and his sword to 
whomsoever will pay him, without regard 


to the cause in which he agrees to engage 
himself. But the British soldier, whose 


heart isin the cause in which he engages, 
in place of disgracing himself, is raised, in 
my estimation, by partaking in the dan- 
gers or such a cause, when his own country 
is at peace, and does not require his ser- 
vices. I believe that the officers of the 
Legion, and not only the officers, but the 
men when they engaged in the servite of 
the Queen of Spain, considered, as I con- 
sider, that ' they engaged in a service in 
which the cause of freedom was involved. 
Will it be said that no cause would justify 
an Englishman in engaging in the service 
of a foreign State? There is a cause, Sir, 
on the subject of which I am known to feel 
strongly,—Gentlemen are aware that I have 
frequently addressed the House upon it,— 

1 mean the cause of Poland. Who is there, 

Ww vho would pass censure on a countryman 
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who had engaged in that noble cause? If 
I had known, Sir, a young English officer, 
who at the time the Poles were carrying on 
their glorious struggle for independence, 
had, impelled by a generous enthusiasm, 
devoted his life to assist them, so far from 
blaming, I would have taken him to my 
bosom. To encourage a spirit of generous 
adventure in a just cause, has been the 
policy of this country in the best of 
times. That great princess, Queen 
Elizabeth, gave assistance to the suffering 
Protestants of France and of the Low 
Countries. She supplied the Huguenots 
with money ; she encouraged the levying of 
troops in her dominions to assist them ; 
and, among other instances, the historian 
adduces that of her having permitted 
Henry Champeron to levy and _ transport 
into France a regiment of a hundred gen- 
tlemen volunteers, among whom Walter 
Raleigh, then a young man, began to dis- 
tinguish himself in that great school of 
military valour. Elizabeth entered into a 
treaty and alliance with the States of the 


volted subjects of Philip; and she stipu- 
lated to assist them with a body of 5,000 
foot, and 1,000 horse, at the charge (let it 
be observed) of the Flemings. Elizabeth 
was not afraid of being reproached with 
permitting her subjects to serve as merce- 
naries in a foreign country, and in a 
cause not their own. 
not their own? Was the cause of the 
oppresse’. Protestants of Europe at that 
time not the cause of the people of Eng- 
land, and of every other Protestant State 
in Europe ? 
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tothe Palatinate ; and the historian adds 
that the King of Sweden, being in a con- 
dition in his turn to assist the King of 
Bohemia, and not having done so, Charles 
withdrew his forces, which had done good 
service during the war. Thus, indirect aid 
was given by Charles 1st. to the King of 
Sweden, for the relief of the Palatinate, 
by means ofan auxiliary force raised in the 
name of one of his subjects. Gustavus 
Adolphus was the defender of the liberties 
of Germany, and of the Protestant religion 
in Europe ; and in his service, and in that 
cause, the gallant youth of Scotland, in 
particular, embarked and were trained to 
arms. Almost all the Scotch officers of 
merit, who afterwards distinguished them- 
selves in the civil war, had served under 
Gustavus Adolphus ; Dundee, when Gra« 
ham of Claverhouse, had served under the 
Prince of Orange; and the great Marl- 
borough sought for instruction in his pro- 
fession under Marshal Turenne. The 
honour of such persons was never, I believe, 


| impeached on the ground of their having 
Low Countries, who were called the re- | 


risked their lives, or shed their blood, in a 
cause not their own. General Evans and 
his brave companions have served in a cause 
which they believed, and which I believe, 
to bea just cause. ‘They have served under 
the most trying circumstances with a 
gallantry, constancy, and courage, not to 


be surpassed ; and if, upon one occasion, 


' 
But was the cause 


Spain, and of free institutions in that | 


country, in opposition to the cause of des- 
potism and bigotry, wholly indifferent to 
the people of England? Will it 
justify, at least in their eyes, the conduct of 
those brave men who have fought and suf- 
fered in the cause ? 
Legion and its officers, who embarked in 
acause which they approved, and whom 
no consideration would, I believe, 
induced to embark 
they opposed. Ihave cited, Sir, the ex- 
ample of Elizabeth. In the 
Charles Ist. endeavoured to succour 
Palatinate. Gustavus Adolphus, says the 
historian, made apriva agreement with 
the King of England, whereby Charles 
engaged to furnish him with 6,000 men, 
in the Marquess of Hamilton’s name, as if 
that lord had raised the men at his own 
charge. The force was raised, and sent 
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not | 


I speak of the British | 


they have met with a disaster, to whatever 
cause it may be attributed, is that a reason 
why the British Legion should be aban- 
doned, and marked with that stigma of 


\ | disgrace which the motion of the right hon. 
Is the cause of the Queen of 


and gallant Officer, if carried, would in- 
evitably afix upon it? Give the British 
Legion and its brave commander the op- 
portunity of retrieving what they may have 
suffered in military reputation by the late 
disaster. I venture to predict, that this 
opportunity, if given to them, will not be 
thrown away. In justice, then, to that 


‘body of our brave countrymen—in justice 
_toour ally, the Queen of Spain, in whose 


have | 
in the cause which | 


service they are engaged, reject the mo- 
tion of the right hon. and gallant Mems 


| ber, which, if adopted, would place one 


same way | 
the | 


foot of Don Carlos on the throne of 
Spain. To the cause of the Queen of 
Spain the injury would be irretrievable. 
It would be received throughout Europe 
asa decisive proof that that Princess and 
her cause were abandoned by England. 
What might be the effect of it in France ? 
Might it not be a signal to that govern- 
ment to withdraw, if they should be so in. 
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clined, whatever support is still given by 
them to the cause of the Queen of Spain? 
I will not enter, Sir, into a consideration of 
the conduct of the French government 
towards Spain. They have put their own 
sense and given their own construction 
to the Quadruple Treaty, and the spirit 
of the obligations which it imposed upay 
them; and, however much it is to be 
lamented that their views have fallen short 
of what might have been wished and ex- 
pected of them, [ will not, on that 
account, join in the bitter censure which 
has been passed, much less in the vitu- 
perative language which has been heaped 
upon a sovereign,—our ally,—a_ prince 
placed under circumstances of difficulty 
such as no one before him ever had to 
encounter, and whose personal character, 
and whose courage in the face of danger, 
to which no prince of modern times has 
ever been exposed, ought to have saved 
him from that contumely with which he 
has been assailed, I regret to say, by some 
Members of this House. I trust, Sir, that 
France and England may still be made to 
co-operate cordially and effectually in the 
cause of Spain. The government of 
France say, that they have not abandoned 
Spain. In the discussion in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the address to the King, 
the ministers of that day were attacked 
for having abandoned the Queen of 
Spain. In answer to this charge, M. 
Guizot, on the part of the ministers, said, 
that although they had disapproved of the 
proposed measure of the cabinet of the 
22nd of February, for a larger and more 
extended armed co-operation with Spain, 


—and although they had not adopted the | 


policy of that cabinet, they had done 
every thing for Spain that the cabinet 
of the 11th of October had done. He 
then quoted a despatch of the Duke de 
Broglie, President of the cabinet, of the 
11th of October, addressed to the Duke 
de Fria, dated the 26th June, 1835, in 
which he says, * Every facility that can 
be desired will be given as well to augment, 
by way of recruiting, the foreign Legion, 
as to raise other corps composed of French- 
men. As to the arming of these corps, 
the French government understand that 
it can only take place on the Spanish 
territory.” The minister of public instruc- 
tion then quoted another despatch of the 
Duke de Broglie, addressed to M. de Ray- 
neval, French minister at Madrid, dated 
the 8th of July, 1835, in which he says, 
** The foreign Legion having, by a conyen- 
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tion, been transferred to the service of 
Spain, the recuiting cannot be continued 
but for the account of Spain and by Spanish 
agents.” M. Guizot adds, “ Whatever has 
been done by the cabinet of the 11th of 
October is maintained and continued by 
the present cabinet.” The House will be 
pleased to observed, that the foreign Legion 
referred to is now in the service of Spain. It 
consists of several thousand men, under the 
command of a brave and distinguished 
French officer, Colonel Conrad. If [I un- 
derstand aright what I have quoted from 
the speech of M. Guizot, delivered a few 
months ago, the foreign Legion may now 
be recruited in France provided it be done 
by Spanish agents, and without the aid or 
intervention of the French authorities. I 
apprehend, further, that French subjects 
| may now fully engage in the service of the 
| Queen of Spain,—a liberty which this mo- 
tion seeks to take away from the subjects 
of the King of England. Let it not be 
said, that England will do less than France 
in the cause of our ally,—let it not be said, 
in the face of Murope and the world, that 
the Queen of Spain is abandoned by Eng- 
land, and by England alone. You have to 
decide, this night, upon a question which 
is one of life or death to our ally, and one 
in which the honour and character of this 
country are deeply involved. I trust that 
the House will reject the present motion, 
the adoption of which would affix upon 
England the disgrace of having abandoned, 
in her utmost need, an ally to whom she 
was bound by common interest as well as 
by the faith of the most solemn obligations. 








Mr. Bingham W. Baring said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
| bad very dexterously evaded the attack 
which had been made upon the foreign 
policy of the present Ministry to which he 
belonged. The real question now before 
the House was, whether this country hada 
right to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
foreign countries, The treaty of Quadru- 
ple Alliance had engaged us to afford 
certain assistance to the Government of 
Spain, The question now was, whether 
we were to stand by the letter of that 
treaty, or go beyond it, and afford other 
assistance than was therein provided for. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath 
said, that it was the ‘Tories who first set up 
the principle of the right of England to 
interfere in the domestic policy of neigh- 
houring states. Tle entertained an opinion 
the reverse of that, Mr. Pitt never agreed 
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cessary for the sake of British interests ; 
and to fight for them alone. The Duke 
of Wellington, on the restoration of the 


King of France, in the glorious days of 


Paris, as they were called—did he then 


meddle with the supposed future policy of 


that monarch? No; he was content in 
seeing him acknowledged king de facto, 
and so expressed himself in his first note to 
this country on the subject. Tox, also, 
had always contended against interfering 
in foreign civil disputes, as tending only 
to exasperate the feelings of the conflicting 
parties. ‘The same sentiment was, he be- 
lieved, entertained at the present day by 
a great majority of the people of this 
country, and the hon. Member for Bath 
had truly represented their sentiments 
when he declared, that they were averse 
from interference. As it appeared to him, 
the greatargumentopposed to all these con- 
siderations was, that the motion was made 
by “a set of Tories.” Now, as to the in- 
justice and impolicy of the line of conduct 
pursued by his Majesty’s Ministers, he 


thought they had an acknowledgment of 
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to foreign war, except when it became ne- | 


it in the very speech of the right hon. | 


Gentleman who had just sat down; for it 
was admitted by him that if they were to 
stop where they were, the result would be 
to put Don Carlos on the Throne. Much 


had been said about the Foreign Enlist- | 


ment Bill, but that was not the real ques- 
tion; the real question was, whether the 
British Legion ought to be recalled, and 
whether his Majesty had the power to con- 
trol a portion of his own subjects. Ue 
supposed the Government sent out these 
subjects to support British interests. If 
that was the case, the Government ought 
to have had them under their control ; but 
instead of that the Government had been 
pleased to transfer the management of the 
business to a joint-stock company, which 
had been deluded under various pretences 
to furnish small pittances to carry out an 
enterprise which they supposed was taken 
up by France and England; and as to 
supporting British interests, they had a 
specimen in Portugal of the manner in 
which British interests were protected by 
our interference with the internal affairs of 
that country. Instead of making any 
return for services rendered, the Portuguese 
Government was throwing every impedi- 
ment in the way of British interests. It 
was said, also, that we interfered because 
we wished to consolidate a 


union with 
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France; but the policy of France was 
peaceful, and if we wished to act in con-~ 
cert with that country we ought to follow 
the same policy, and refrain from inter- 
fering in the affairs of other countries. 
Considering all the circumstances of the 
case, he should feel it his duty to vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. Villiers said, that when he rose be- 
fore, it was for the purpose of making some 
observations upon the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bath, and he had toregret 
that the hon. Member had thought it 
right to take the opportunity of attacking 
the party with whom he generally acted, 
in the absence of every one of them except 
himself; and that as soon ashe had made 
the bitter attack he did upon his friends, he 
should have left the House. He could 
not help regretting this the more as, if he 
had stopped, he would have heard who 
was the first person that had complimented 
and expressed his satisfaction at what had 
fallen from him, after he had thought pro- 
per, with so much asperity, to attack, as 
well as to leave, the party with whom he 
had formerly acted, for he would have 
learned that the first person who hailed 
him as a friend was the Member for Win- 
chester—a Gentleman who once sat on the 
liberal side of the House, and who now 
sat on the opposite side. Agreeing gen- 
erally, however, with many of the views of 
the hon. Member for Bath, he was glad to 
hear the Member for Winchester quote him 
as an authority for the opinion of the 
people of England. The hon. Member 
said, that the people were against render- 
ing any assistance to the Queen of Spain 
because the Member for Bath had said so. 
Now, if the hon. Member for Bath should 
continue to express liberal opinions in 
this House, and of the same character as 
he had done before, he should remind the 
Member for Winchester that if he differed 
from hit he was differing from the people 
of England. He did not think that the 
hon. Member for Bath did altogether re- 
present either in manner or matter the 
feelings and opinions of the people of 
England; but as he purported to do so, 
and his views were somewhat peculiar, he 
was sorry that he had not, on the many 
occasions which had been aflorded him on 
the discussion of this question, stated them 
at any time but when it was most prejudi- 
cial to his party, and most favourable to 
his opponents: and, beyond the praise 
which he received from the opposite side, 
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he could not conceive who would profit by 
this tardy announcement of his views on 
the Spanish question. The moment for 
discussing again this question had been 
selected simply for party purposes, and 
there was no fresh ground stated that at 
all justified the postponement of the pub- 
lic business for this debate; if there had 
been such ground it ought to have been 
stated, as it was only this time last week 


that he had heard the speech of the right | 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Tamworth, | 


which he concluded with a bitter sarcasm 
upon the present Government, that none 


of their measures had yet passed this. 


House, and that whatever they originated 
they failed to complete; and he accompa- 


nied this reproof with an intimation that if , 
they found that they were unable to carry | 
through any measure, and were thereby. 


induced to resign, the country would find 
energy sufficient to compensate the loss, 


and that another Ministry could be found. | 
Now, when he considered with whom this | 
measure originated, and by whose lengthy | 


speeches the debate had been protracted, 


he could not but think that there was some | 


object in thus wasting the public time, in 
order that they might, after another period, 
come down to this House and say that 
nothing was done, and thus provoke that 
energy that they talked of, which was to 
substitute themselves for the present Mi- 
nistry. There was nothing but a party 
excuse for bringing forward this question 
now, and he admitted that the occasion 
was more favourable with that view than 
it had been in former times, because, when 
the same question had been submitted to 
this House before, either success had 
attended our countrymen in their gallant 
enterprise, or they had yet fortitude for 
their duty in spite of the ill treatment and 
disappointment which they had met with 
in Spain, and in spite of that unworthy, 
unceasing, and disheartening abuse which 
had been heaped upon them in this 
House and out of this House from the 


moment that they had left those 
shores till the present time. Victims 
to this ill-usage, they were now | 


declining ; and yielding to the imprestion 
of past circumstances and looking forward 
with no hope for the future, they had lost 
all heart for service. This, then, was the 
moment for a favourable attack, because 
no time was so good to strike your enemy 
as when he was down: it was then that a 
weak antagonist strikes his foe with most 
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effect. It was a good party topic he did 
not deny, because it was easy to induce 
vulgar minds to conclude against a general 
policy from the peculiar event. It was a 
| mode of gratifying national pride if it was 
| wounded to sacrifice some party or other 
as the cause; and such motions as these 
atlorded a pretext for the malcontents of 
/any party to desert their friends without 
danger to their interests: and if any there 
were who took views larger than those 
which belonged to party, and hoped by the 
result of the division to favour Carlist 
policy throughout the world, why, the 
Opportunity was a happy one; for by 
nothing could that party be more favoured 
‘than by such a motion. If the minority 
was even large in its favour, there would 
be indeed joy at Durango; the rack and 
wheel would be put in repair, and the 
grand inquests of Don Carlos, or Charles 
the Fifth, as the Member for Dover de- 
lighted to call him, would, doubtless, com- 
mence its work. But divested of these 
circumstances what was there to dis- 
tinguish this motion from the many on 
this subject that they had heard, except 
that it is the gallant General, and not the 
Member for Oxford, or in his temporary 
absence the Member for Hertford, who 
brings it forward? There was no doubt 
that the question before them concerned 
the policy of the Quadruple Treaty, 
and the mode in which it had been 
executed. He thought, that the policy 
of the treaty was the great matter 
in question, which it might be difficult to 
defend ; but if justified; all other questions 
connected with this motion were trifling. 
The charge of deviating from the principle 
of non-intervention all turned upon this. 
This charge came from two quarters. It 
came from the opposite benches, and it 
also came from a quarter which entitled it 
to great respect, namely, from many 
thinking men, who thought that it was 
unwise to interfere in the internal affairs 
of another people; that the treaty was a 
deviation from that principle, and that 
they, therefore, were induced to look with 
suspicion upon anything which exceeded 
‘the precise terms of the engagement of 
that treaty. Now, he distinguished the 
'quarters from which this attack came, 
‘because he could not suppose that Gen- 
‘tlemen on the opposite side were converts 
| to the principle of non-intervention, seeing 
that they were the party who for twenty 
‘years and upwards were interfering with 
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the internal affairs of France—who made | which it was politic, upon a principle of 
this country pay for subsidizing one-half | self-defence, to interfere in the affairs of 
of Europe also to interfere—and who were | other countries. For instance, suppose 
parties to an alliance which was based upon | that Russia was more powerful than at 
the principle of interfering with the affairs | present, and that she could do by force 
of every country in Europe. But with | what she attempts to do by duplicity and 
respect to this principle of non-interven- | intrigue, and that she could overthrow, as 
tion, which had been laid down so ex- | she tries to undermine, every liberal go- 
clusively by the hon. Member for Bath, | vernment in the world—suppose it was the 
to the intent that we were under no cir- | misfortune of the world that there should 
cumstances to deviate from it—that we, be confusion in the United States of 
were, according to him, to shut ourselves | America—supposing that the southern 
up in our shell and care nothing for the | states were at war with the northern, and 
rest of mankind—for his part, he recog- | that to preserve slavery the assistance of 
nised no principle of this exclusive | Russia, or any despotic power, had been 
character, nor any principle which pre- | invoked to her aid—and supposing that 
cluded the consideration of circumstances | there was danger apprehended by the 
which might justify a deviation from it. | northern states for their freedom, and they 
The great object of the principle was our sought our alliance to assist and defend 
own interest, and he contended that might | them from this evil, he asked, if they might 
upon particular occasions be better pro- | not upon a selfish principle think it wise 
moted by departing from the principle | to co-operate with a constitutional friend 
than by observing it. Our tenacity of the | in defence of institutions in the existence 
principle was chiefly founded upon our!of which the happiness of mankind 
desire to avoid the expense and disaster of | was implicated? He only mentioned 
war. Tojustify adeparture from the prin- | these cases to reconcile the minds of 
ciple, it was necessary to show, that the |} hon. Members to the possibility of cir- 
chances of preserving peace and promoting |cumstances arising under which it 
our real interest or some other advantages | might be wise and right to interfere in 
were to be expected. He contended that | the affairs of another country ; and he did 
this rule of policy was recognised in many | this with the view of bringing them to the 
cases, and many might be mentioned in | case before the House, as to whether any 
which it would be so, For instance, he | circumstances had arisen when the Quad- 
might refer. to our interference to prevent | ruple Treaty was entered into, that justi- 
the traffic of slaves by other countries. | fied it. Now, if men intended to judge 
This was an intervention in the internal | this treaty justly, they must examine those 
affairs of another country, but which we | circumstances—they must take themselves 
had combined with other countries to pre- | back to that period, and, in the first place, 
vent. He might refer to the complaint, he | consider the very critical state in which 
believed made the other night, that there | every nation in Europe had_ been placed 
had not been interference enough against | since the last revolution in France; how 
the treaty of Adrianople when it was made, | much more decidedly had that struggle of 
and, again, against the Foreign Secretary opinion been manifested as to forms of 
that he had not prevented the treaty of | government which now agitate the world ; 
Unkiar Skelessi ; and, again, he believed | and this question was raised in the Penin- 
by the hon. Member for Bath himself, that | sula upon the death of the late King of 
we did not go to war with Russiaon account | Spain. The people of Spain, then under 
of the question in dispute between that |the influence of the example of France, 
country and a trader of our own; and |/elected for constitutional Government; 
why ? Not because of the general or ex- | they acknowledged the Sovereign who 
isting evils arising out of these circum- | accepted the Throne on those terms. She 
stances, but because of the evils appre- | became the Sovereign de facto; and by 
hended, in order, as the hon. Member for | all the constituted authorities of the 
Bath stated, by showing ourselves ready to | country she was considered so de jure, 
fight, to prevent war. But that recognised | The absolutist party in that country, 
the principle that he was contending for— | necessarily large, attempted insurrection 
that it was sometimes wise to risk some-|—a pretender to the Throne became 
thing to avert a greater evil. He could | théir rallying point—it was important to 
also consider cases that might arise in| Spain that the constitutional Monarch 
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should be recognised by foreign powers 
There was no reason for those powers not 
conforming to the usage of nations in 
recognising the Sovereign then on the 
Throne. It was impossible to withhold 
their recognition without interfering in 
the civil dispute that might then be said 
to exist. What was then the conduct 
of the northern powers? Did they con- 
form to the recognised principles of amic- 
able relation between Sovereigns, or did 
they interfere in the dispute of the 
country? Most decidedly the latter; for 
they refused to recognise the Queen of 
Spain, and to this hour they had never 
sent any ambassadors to her court. Here, 
then, was a decided step taken by the 
northern powers, favouring as they did 
the views and party attached to the 
pretender. They thus gave great en- 
couragement to the insurrection, and great 
hope tothe Carlists. England and France 
were now called upon to act. Were they 
to ally themselves with constitutional 
power or with Carlism? How much 
more abuse would have been heaped upon 
the Government than has been now 
they had decided otherwise than they 
have! But what was the state of the 
Peninsula at that time? There were two 
pretenders to the Thrones of Spain and 
Portugal, and two constitutional Sove- 
reigns recognised by the people. We 
were bound already in alliance, oflensive 
and defensive, with Portugal. The pre- 
tenders relied upon each other. 
Carlos succeeded in Spain, and then 
assisted Don Miguel in Portugal against 
the Queen, we might have been called 
upon by our treaty to go to war. We had 
also to apprehend that France might in- 
terfere singly in the affairs of Spain. It 
was also an object to us to preserve our 
friendly connexion with France. France, 
as well as Belgium, were then threatened 
by the northen powers, who were re- 
garding with doubt and with threatening 
aspect the progress of constitutional Go- 
vernment in the west of Europe. Under 
all these circumstances, then, it was with 
the view to prevent war—with the view 
to have amicable instead of hostile ueigh- 
bours, and from sympathy with constitu- 
tional Government—that it was consider- 
ed expedient at the time to form the 
Quadruple Alliance, hoping thereby, 
without even being called upon to force 
our intentions by war, to secure peace 
and good Government in the Peninsula, 
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Was there anything irrational in- the 
expectation? What was the first effect ? 
That which was intended. ‘The insur- 
rection was almost at an end, and the 
pretenders in both countries were sub- 
dued. Why, then, was Spain in con- 
fusion now? Why simply, because Don 
Carlos was alive and free, and he was so 
because we chose to stand between justice 
and regard for a bad man’s life. We 
saved his life when it was at the mercy of 
the Queen’s troops—we brought him to 
this country—we sutlered him to escape 
from this country-—F'rance suttered him to 
pass through her country, and he thus 
finds himself again in the revolted pro- 
vinees a rallying point for all the dis- 
affected peasantry. He (Mr. Villiers) 
would ask, how it would have been con- 
sistent with honour, honesty, or any 
feeling worthy of our country, if we had 
refused, when called upon at that time, to 
take effective steps to enforce our en- 
gagement ? We had agreed by the treaty 
to secure the Queen of Spain upon her 
Throne, but had been the means of 
adding to its danger. How could we 
vefuse to fulfil our obligation to render it 
secure? This was the time when the 
additional articles were signed, and at 
that time, bound as we were to take means 
of securing her Throne, we had only to 
consider the mode that would be most 
effective for the purpose. ‘The means that 
were then agreed upon might either have 
been a military or a naval force. It was 
ouly the policy of the one or the other 
that he conceived was in question at that 
time. Jt was thought most politic to 
confine the assistance to a naval co-opera- 
tion, and upon that ground it was granted, 
and this was an important element in the 
consideration, whether we were justified 
in sending out a few more or a few less 
of marines attached to our ships, and whe- 
ther they did act a few yards more or less 
from the shore; for if the treaty was 
justified, and if the object of the treaty 
had not ‘any reference to the means of 
enforcing it, the questions that Gentlemen 
opposite raised were useless, and not 
worth discussing. And with respect to 
the object of the gallant Gentleman's 
motion, that the Order in Council for 
allowing British subjects to engage in the 
service of the Queen of Spain should be 
rescinded, could he suppose, in the first 
place, that he could influence Members 
who were opposed upon principle to the 
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Act itself? And if we were bound to the | review the relations in which we at present 
‘ | eae 2 
Queen of Spain by treaty to secure her on | stand towards the different parties to the 
her Throne, and that her Government (treaty, for the purpose, if possible, of 
considered that we could render her | accomplishing the original object with 
more effectual assistance by allowing her more eflect; but this, he considered, was 
to raise a corps in this country, and widely diflerent from supporting the 
thereby avoid offending the pride of the | present motion, which he regarded as 
Spanish people by introducing a foreign | originating in party views, with the hope 
army, what pretext was there on principle of injuring the cause of reform in this 
as regarded the Ministerial side of the country, of disheartening the constitu- 
House, or in honour, if they were bound | tional party in Spain, and spreading 
by the treaty, for refusing to the Queen of | dismay among Liberals wherever they 


justification of 


judged of by either. 


Spain the advantage of the assistance of 
British subjects in her service ? 
Members remember, on the other side 
that the Foreign Enlistment Act was 
passed because it was alleged, that we 
were bound in good faith to our ally, the 
King of Spain, to prevent our countrymen 
entering the service of his revolted pro- 
vinces, and that the law did not allow him 
to enlist our subjects in his service. Now, 
then, we were bound by good faith to our 
ally, the Queen of Spain, to allow British 
subjects to enlist in her service. The | 
ground of fidelity in alliance was the same 
in both eases, and yet, because it served | 
the present purpose, the party opposite 
reject this ground, and argue in favour of 
restricting our countrymen from engaging 
in foreign service at all, as being deroga- 
tory to the honour of the country. He 
observed the impatience of the hon. 
Member for Yorkshire, who doubtless 
was going to answer him. He would not 
trespass further upon the attention of the 
House. His object had been to show, 
that there were grounds on which a | 
the Quadruple ‘Treaty 
might be rested; that that treaty having | 
a definite object, the means by which it | 
was to be executed need not have been | 
limited to a naval foree; and that under 
those circumstances it was idle to quibble 
about whether it had been exceeded or 
not in some trifling degree, and it was 
unjust to judge cither of the policy of the 
treaty or the mode of its execution by 
the present result. Failure as well as 
success must always be contemplated in | 
every engagement, but the policy of the | 
engagement would not be fairly or fully | 
If the treaty had 
failed, and the failure had been owing 
either to the bad faith of France, to the 
incapacity of the Spanish Government, or 
the ill usage of the Legion in Spain, 
he should say that there was ground 
for the Government of this country to | 


Let hon. | 


might be found. 

Sir William Follett said: Sir, it was not 
my intention to have at all troubled the 
House upon this occasion, and I am in- 
duced to do so more from what has fallen 
from my right hon. and learned Friend 
opposite (Mr, C. Fergusson) in the course 
of this debate, than from any desire to 
take a part in the discussion; but, how- 
ever, Sir, [ will venture shortly to trouble 
the House with the reasons which induce 
me to give my vote for the motion of my 
right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir H. 
Hardinge.) The hon. and learned Member 
who has just sat down, has repeated the 
assertion which has been made by every 
hon. Member who has spoken on the 


‘other side of the House, that this question 


has been made a mere party question. I 
know how easy it is to make that assertion, 
and I was quite satisfied that it would be 


| cheered by the hon. Members opposite. It 


may be very politic to make that assertion 
with a view to influence the fate of a 
division; but I am perfectly satisfied, that 
if the hon. and learned Member for Wol- 


iverhampton (Mr, Villiers) had taken the 


trouble to converse with persons out of 
this House, he would have discovered that, 
however we may be split into parties, and 
however we may differ on questions of do- 


} . e a . . . 
|mestic policy, and of changes in the insti- 


tutions of the country, it is the strong 
and general opinion of the people of this 
country, that our late policy has wasted 
the blood and treasure of England—that 


the quarrel is one in which the people of 


England have no concern, and relates to 
objects with which the national interests 
and honour are in no way connected. [ 
have listened most attentively to the course 
of this debate. I felt a strong interest in 
the question, long before my right hon. 


}and gallant Friend brought it forward. I 
| have been most anxious to hear the opin- 


ions of some Members of his Majesty’s 
Government on this subject, Some Mem- 
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bers connected with his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have undoubtedly spoken, but 
we have now arrived at a late hour in this 
the third evening which this debate has 
lasted, and no Member of his Majesty’s 
Cabinet has yet thought it right to favour 
the House with any observations. But, 
Sir, upon what grounds has this question 
been put by those hon. Members con- 
nected with his Majesty’s Government who 
have addressed the House? I will not say 
that I have heard no argument to prove 
that the interests and the honour of 
England are connected with the pre- 
sent contest in Spain, but I will say, that 
I have heard no statement, no asser- 
tion, that either the interests or honour 
of England demand the presence of the 
Legion, and of the marines in that country. 
No one has said, that any insult has been 
offered to the honour of our flag: which 
should make us forget the sacrifices, the 
miseries, and the misfortunes of war, and 
induce us to embark in a struggle, in the 
result of which our interests are not involved. 
I have heard no such statement; and 
yet what do I find to be the fact? A large 
body of our fellow-subjects has been sent 
out to Spain; no less than 10,000 of our 
fellow-countrymen have left England in 
arms to support the cause of the Queen, 
of whom a large proportion has already 
perished—some in battle with persons who 
were not the enemies of this ‘country ; 
others, in consequence of the hardships 
and diseases which have been brought 
about by the position in which they a 
been placed. And shall I be told, Sir, by 
the hon. Members opposite, that when we 
find this to be the state of things, that 
when we find 10,000 of our fellow-subjects 
have been exposed to those miseries and 
sufferings—shall I be told, Sir, that to call 
the attention of Parliament to these cir- 
cumstances is a mere party proceeding, 
and that the Representatives of this coun- 
try are not bound to raise their voices 
against the continuance of such a state of 
things ? Ought we not to ask ourselves 
whether this state of things is wise, or 
politic, or just, in order that we may know 
whether we should sanction its continuance 
or not; and if we find that it is neither wise, 
nor politic, nor just, ought we not to raise 
our voices to prevent his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters from persevering in their present 
course? I cannot conceive that this can 
be treated as a party question. I do not 
think that the people of England look at it 
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s a party question. I think the matter 
is one which touches the interests and 
the honour of the country too nearly ; 
and, with the permission of the House, | 
will attempt to show how untenable are 
the grounds of defence relied on by his 
Majesty’s Government. Now, what is the 
nature of that defence? The Ministers do 
not tell us, that the interests and the 
lonour of the country are concerned in 
the struggle now going on in Spain, but 
the argument put forward is this—I do 
not know whether any other will be relied 

, but hitherto this is the only argument 
on which the Government has rested its 
defence—“ It is too late to be discussing 
now the policy or impolicy of the qua- 
druple treaty, or the policy or impolicy 
of the additional articles of the treaty ; 
the Government entered into that treaty, 
the House of Commons has not departed 
from it, and we are bound by all the obli- 
gations of national faith and honour, to 
carry its stipulations strictly into execu- 
tion.” That is the argument put forward 
on the opposite side of the House. It is 
impossible not to admit the strength of 
such an argument, provided it be valid. I 
will say more, that I should be the last 
man in the House to assert, that we ought 
not to abide strictly, and with good faith, 
by the terms of any treaty into which this 
country has entered; but I do not think 
that hon. Members opposite have acted 
fairly in taxing Gentlemen on this side of 
the House with a design to evade the 
stipulations of that treaty. If the Govern 
nent can prove, that in allowing our 
countrymen to be employed in the service 
of the Queen of Spain, it has acted in ac- 
cordance with the stipulations of the 
quadruple treaty, or the additional ar- 
ticles, I will admit, that the Ministers have 
made out their case. But till they prove 
that, they have no right to reproach Mem- 
bers on this side of the House with a dis- 
regard of the spirit of the treaty. The 
stipulations of that treaty were strictly 
performed by my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Tamworth, when he was at 
the head of the Government, and I was 
surprised that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Tipperary should have used by 
way of taunt the fact, that when the Duke 
of Wellington was in the Foreign-office, 
he sent 50,000 muskets and bayonets to 
be used against the Basques, because one 
of the articles in terms expressly declared, 
that the King of England is bound to send 
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the Queen arms and munitions of war. 
That is the express language of one of 
the articles, and the Duke of Wellington, 
in the performance of its stipulations, sent 
arms and munitions of war to the Queen 
of Spain. But it is a very different ques- 
tion, whether the terms of the treaty bound 
us to furnish the Queen of Spain with 
these .supplies, and whether we are also 
bound by its provisions to send a levy of 
10,000 British subjects, and to send into 
Spain also a battalion of marines, and a 
party of the Royal Artillery. This isa very 
ditferent proposition, and the question is, 
whether that interpretation is in accord- 
ance with the meaning of the treaty, or 
not? Last night a discussion took place 
between my noble Friend, the Member for 
Hertford, and my hon. and learned Friend, 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets, re- 
specting the construction of the treaty. I 
am not now prepared to say, whether the 
construction put upon it by my noble 
Friend was correct or not; that, however, 
will not decide the question, and I 
am even willing to admit, that my hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, may, to a considerable 
extent, be right in his construction of it. 
The true construction of the additional 
articles may be gathered from the facts. 
It is evident, after Don Carlos had left 
Portugal, and arrived in Spain, the 
Queen’s government were anxious to pre- 
vent his receiving from abroad any sup- 
plies to enable him to carry on the war in 
the northern provinces, and especially to 
prevent the introduction of arms and am- 
munition from France. For this purpose, 
in the first article, the King of the French 
engages to employ an army to prevent the 
introduction of these supplies. But the 
sea would still be left open, and arms 
and ammunition might be landed on the 
northern coast of Spain. What, then, is 
the object of the second additional article? 
Not to furnish a fleet to attack a navy of 
Don Carlos, but to use a naval force so as 
to prevent supplies reaching him by sea. 
The noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, will hardly contend that this is 
not one of the main objects of the treaty. 
I know the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets says, this cannot be the right 
construction of the treaty, and he asks if 
thereis no such word in the English vo- 
cabulary as blockade. [tis true, that there 
is no direct stipulation that we should 
blockade the ports of Spain, And how 
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could there be? The ports and the 
coast of Spain were in the possession of the 
Queen our ally, and astipulation to estab- 
lish a blockade of such a coast would have 
beenidle. I think, indeed, as we were notat 
war that no such blockade could have 
legally been established. Even if the 
coast had been in the possession of the 
insurgents, but I am on that account con- 
vineed, and [| call on the noble Lord to con- 
tradict me if I am wrong, thatone, atleast, 
of the main objects ofthe second additional 
article originally contemplated was, that 
the ships of England should be employed 
to prevent the landing on the northern 
coast of Spain of arms and_ supplies 
for the use of Don Carlos. I will 
now revert to the argument of the hon. 
and learned Member for Kirkcudbright, 
with respect to the Quadruple Treaty 
itself. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
contended, that the effect of the treaty, 
without the additional articles, was, to bind 
this country to co-operate with the Queen 
of Spain in actual warfare, and to afford 
assistance. [Mr. C, Fergusson No; what 
I said was, that that was the effect of the 
two.] Well, the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man had said, that the effect of the two 
was to bind the King of England to in- 
terfere, to take part, in fact, in the war in 
Spain, and that therefore, the Government 
had done no more than it was bound to 
do. The right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
however, did notadvert tothe time at which 
the treaty was made. It was agreed to 
when Don Miguel had been driven from 
Lisbon to Santarem, where Don Carlos 
had joined him. At that time the dis- 
contented Spaniards were flocking to Don 
Carlos, and whilst these two princes were 
there, a Spanish army under Rodil, crossed 
the Spanish frontier forthe avowed purpose 
of putting down any attempt upon public 
tranquillityin Spain. Those werethe existing 
circumstances at the time, when this treaty 
was entered into. Now, what was its 
object? The first and foremost object of 
the treaty, was, to secure and maintain 
the independence of Portugal, and our 
great aim was to prevent a Spanish army 
remaining in that country any longer than 
was necessary for the accomplishment of 
Spanish purposes. With this view the 
treaty was made, and the very first arti- 
cles of the treaty declared that it was 
made for the purpose of compelling the 
Infante Don Carlos, and the Infante Don 
Miguel, to withdraw from the Portuguese 
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territories, and the second article went on 
to say --‘* Her Majesty, the Queen Regent, 
engages that her troops shall withdraw 
ftom the Portuguese territory as soon as 
the above-mentioned object of the expul- 
sion of the Infants shall have been accom- 
plished, and when the presence of those | 
troops in Portugal shall no longer be re- | 
quired by his Imperial Majesty, the Duke 
Regent.” Then the third article ran as | 
follows :—“ His Majesty, the King of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, engages to co-operate by the 
employment of a naval force,” &c.; and 
by the 4th article, the King of the 
French undertook to do nothing without 
the concurrence of the other three Powers, 
These objects are clear and defined. There | 
is no uncertainty of expression in this. 
part of the treaty; weare not at liberty to 
put a construction on the treaty to suit 
ourselves. The object was declared to 
be the expulsion of Don Carlos and 
Don Miguel from the Portuguese 
dominions. Now let us look at the ad- 
ditional articles. There are only two in 
effect. The first rans thus :—‘* His Ma- 
jesty, the King of the French, engages to 
take such measures in those parts of his 
dominions which adjoin to Spain, as shall 
be best calculated to prevent any succours 
of men, arms, or warlike stores, from being 
sent from the lrench territory to the in- 
surgents in Spain.” By the second ar- 
ticle, ‘* His Majesty, the King of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, engages to furnish her Catholic 
Majesty, such supplies of arms and war- 
like stores as her Majesty may require, 
and further to assist her Majesty, if ne- 
cessary, witha naval force.” I ask the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, what is the construction which he 
puts upon the latter article itself? The 
treaty was made for the expulsion of Don 
Miguel and Don Carlos from Portugal, 
and that object was accomplished; and 
will the noble Lord go so far as to say, 
that by the second of the additional arti- 
cles, the King of England is to continue 
to assist the Queen of Spain as long as 
the Queen may be pleased to require his 
assistance? Does the noble Lord mean | 
to say, that we are to embark in a war of 
succession ? Does the noble Lord mean 





to contend that this treaty will continue 
to be binding so,long as Don Carlos shall | 
have supporters, or shall be found in 
Spain? If that be the meaning which | 
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the noble Lord assigns to the treaty, if 
that be its true interpretation, does the 
noble Lord believe that the House of 
Commons, knowing such to be its mean- 
ing, would have sanctioned the treaty ¢ 
Does the noble Lord affirm that the peo- 
ple of this country are aware that they 
have been bound to give such a support 
to the Queen of Spain, and that they 
will be obliged to continue that assistance 
until they have put down Don Carlos and 
all his partisans ? Would it not, I ask, have 
led to an European war, if it had been 
known that we had entered into such sti- 
pulations? Suppose you fail in the 
attempt—suppose, after wasting the blood 
and treasure of England in a prolonged 
and tedious contest, that Don Carlos gets 
seated on the throne at Madrid, is it 
politic to make, after all, a bitter enemy 
of the sovereign of a country like Spain ? 
And suppose you succeed, let me ask 
what sort of a throne the Queen of Spain 
is likely to have, if she owes that throne 
to the bayonets of foreigners? We know 
the jealousy with which foreigners are re- 
garded by the Spanish people; the effects 
of your success will be almost as bad as 
if you had failed. J am quite satisfied, if 
it had never been asserted that the treaty 
bore this construction, that the House 
would not have consented to it. Is that, 
I ask you, the construction which you put 
upon the treaty? The object of the Quad- 
ruple ‘Treaty itself, were it politic or not, 
was at least a clear and a defined object, 
the expulsion of the Infante from Portu- 
gal; and after the expulsion, we were not 
bound by the terms of the treaty, but 
the additional articles are for objects 
undefined and uncertain, and [ waut to 
know what interpretation you give to them, 
and for how long and to what extent Eng- 
land is to be bound by them. But now, 
with respect to the execution of the treaty, 
what is it you have done? ‘The object of 
the motion which my right hon, and gal- 
lant Friend has brought forward, is to 
prevent the continuance in Spain of the 
British Auxiliary Legion, of the marine 
force, and of the corps of artillery, and 
sappers and miners. Is their continuance 
in that country in accordance with the 
treaty? Until I heard my right hon. and 
learned Friend, I was never aware that the 
employment of 10,000 Englishmen in 
Spain, was in compliance with the terms 
of the treaty. [Mr. C. Fergusson had 
not so contended.} 1 understood him to 
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have so contended, but I beg his pardon 
if 1 misunderstood him. — It is probable 
that what he meant to say was, that this 
proceeding is so intimately connected 
with the success of the Queen’s cause, 
that its necessity may be collected from 
the articles of the quadruple treaty, and 
therefore that that circumstance will afford 
a justification for that proceeding. In the 
first place, let me beg the attention of the 


House for a moment to the question of 


the employment of the marines, because 
that is contended to be in strict accord- 
ance with the provisions of the treaty. 
Both my hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for the ‘Tower Hamlets, and the 
hon. Secretary to the Admiralty, asserted 
such to be the fact; they said, that the 
Government of this country had done no- 
thing more than assist the Queen of Spain 
by a naval co-operation. Now let us see 
whether this is a fair construction of the 
treaty or not. You do not send out ships 
with their fair complement of marines, but 
you send out a battalion of marines under 
the command of a field officer of ma- 
rines, and you attach that battalion to a 
Spanish army, although you say, that that 
battalion does not receive orders from the 
general in command of the Spanish mili- 
tary force. Is that naval co-operation @ 
Now let us sce for a moment how the hon. 
Secretary to the Admiralty proves his case. 
He says, that this was a naval operation 
for this reason, that in the last war there 
were instances without end of sailors 
marching across deserts and taking forts 
and cities, and of marines being landed 
from the fleet, and taking a part in land 
operations. Why, nobody doubted the 
fact, and I think I could have added other 
instances. I think I could have shown 
him more than one example in which the 
land artillery was worked by the sailors of 
the fleet, and if 1 am not much mistaken 
there was a battalion of marines attached to 
the army which the Duke of Wellington 
commanded in the Peninsula. Surely the 
hon. Gentleman does not mean to say, that 
what was done when we were waging a 
war of life and death against the power of 
France can be quoted as a precedent in 
this case—that when these officers and 
sailors were thus employed they were 
acting as a naval force. They did what 
became them as British officers and sub- 
jects; they were seeking the enemies of 
their country wherever they were to be 
found; but they did not fight in their 
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character as naval officers, nor as a part 
ofa naval force. And if sailors and ma- 
rines have taken part in land battles, and 
in the operations of armies during the 
late war, the hon. Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty might also have recollected that 
soldiers have fought at sea. I think I 
have beard that the first man that boarded 
the Spanish Admiral’s ship in the action 
off Cape St. Vincent, was a private sol- 
dier of a regiment of the line then on 
board the English fleet. But is it be- 
cause English seamen or soldiers, have 
been ready to fight whenever they 
had an opportunity of distinguishing 
themselves, that it is a fair construc- 
tion, when you are entering into a 
treaty with regard to the insurgent sub- 
jects of the Queen of Spain, to apply the 
same rules to this treaty, and insist that 
naval co-operation means that the sailors 
and marines are to be landed and fight on 
shore? Is it a fair construction of that 
treaty to say, that because a battalion of 
marines served under the command of the 
Duke of Wellington within the lines of 
Torres Vedras, a battalion of marines is to 
be sent to serve in Spain? It is not a 
naval co-operation but of a different cha- 
racter, and they act as part of a land 
force. Nothing can make the case plainer 
than this fact. ‘There are, I believe, but 
two brigs of war on the coast, whose coim- 
plement of marines does not amount alto- 
gether to more than forty or fifty men, 
and yet there were 500 British marines 
engaged in the late affair at Hernani. 
The instances therefore quoted by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty were in no 
respect applicable ;—the marines that 
marched from Acre were merely, the com- 
plement of the ships of war on the coast, 
and so also were those that took part in 
the other affairs alluded to by him—but 
the force employed in Spain is altoge- 
ther different, and where would the dis- 
tinction have been if instead of marines you 
had sent a regiment of foot or a battalion 
of guards? Where, I ask, was the distine- 
tion, for the marines were not attached 
to the vessels, but went for the purpose 
of acting against the forces of Don Carlos 
on land? Whatever construction may 
be put upon the meaning of naval co- 
operation, the employment of this bat- 
talion of marines and of the corps of 
royal artillery and sappers and miners in 
conjunction with the army of the Queen 
of Spain, cannot be brought within it, 
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This cannot be defended on the ground 
that we are bound to assist Spain with a 
naval force; the Government must defend 
it on some other ground, such as the 
hon. and learned Member for Wolver- 
hampton had put forward--namely that 
we are bound to interfere in this civil 
contest, but if we do interfere at all Ict 
us do it in a manly, open manner be- 
coming the dignity of a great nation, And 
let me ask here what was the meaning of 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, when he said last 
night, that if his Majesty’s Ministers had 
made the proper arrangements with the 
Spanish government for the due supply 
of the British Legion with provisions and 
necessaries, he should have been sorry to 
have had to defend their proceedings. 
Did he mean that they might encourage 
and sanction the employment of that force 
in Spain—but that they were not openly 
to take upon themselves the responsibility 
of this interference in the civil warfare of 
that country. My right hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, when he introduced the 
subject, pointed out the miserable state 
of destitution in which the Legion was 
left; they had no hospitals, no me- 
dicines, no clothes, no provisions. Ex- 
posed to these various privations, they 
died away by hundreds and hundreds 
at Vittoria, to the amount of twice 
the number which perished in the 
splendid victory gained on the same spot. 
If the Government had acted as_be- 
came them they would not have sent 
an army of Englishmen abroad, with- 
out taking care that they were properly 
fed and clothed. Why had they not done 
so, because they had not ventured to 
act fairly and openly. They had sent 
troops to Spain, and they had not taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
that proceeding. If the Government 
have done right in sending the Legion to 
Spain, my hon. and learned Friend could 
have no difficulty in defending proceed- 
ings which would have secured the proper 
clothing, feeding, and maintenance of that 
force. I will next advert to the argument 
which was raised upon the Foreign En- 
listment Bill. My right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. C. Fergusson), in speaking 
of that Bill stated, that previous to its 
introduction by the old law of the country, 
any subject would have had a full and 
complete right to enter into the service of 
any foreign state. Now, if that was the 
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statement of my right. hon. and learned 
Friend, I differ from him. By the con- 
stitutional law of this country, as my hon. 
and learned Friend, the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets, correctly stated it, the 
King of England could at any time pre- 
vent his subjects from entering into 
the service of any foreign power. In- 
deed, hon. Members opposite must see 
that it would be quite impossible to 
maintain any international system of 
policy, unless his Majesty had the power 
to prevent foreign states from levying 
armies within his dominions, and there- 
fore the Foreign Enlistment Bill had not 
extended the King’s prerogative in this 
respect. It enabled it in some respects to 
be more effectually put in foree—but there 
were, as is well known, statutes previous 
to the Foreign Enlistment Bill directed to 
the same object and more penal in some of 
their provisions. Whatever, therefore, was 
the immediate cause of the introduction of 
that Bill. I cannot see that it can in any 
way affect the question now before us, 
except, thus far, that the suspension of its 
provisions is the act of the King’s Govern- 
ment, and that it is under their express 
sanction and by their express authority 
that a British force is sent to take a 
part in this contest, The Government 
has issued an order in council which 
sent out 10,000 men to Spain. What 
provision in the treaty was there that 
authorised the Government to send 
these men to Spain? The right hon. 
Member for Kirkcudbright said, that he 
did not believe that there was any. Does 
the noble Lord (Palmerston) think he can 
point out any? I have no doubt, that 
the soldiers of the Auxiliary Legion, are 
as brave as men coming from the three 
countries to which they belong ought to 
be; and I believe, that they would have 
formed good soldiers, if they had been 
properly treated by the Government to 
whose assistance they went. But I want 
to know, what was the policy of sending 
10,000 English soldiers to Spain to be 
engaged in a contest the most brutal and 
demoralising that has ever disgraced the 
civilised world? I want to know, and the 
country wants to know, what was the 
policy of sending out such a force of 
Englishmen to Spain without making pro- 
vision for their support and maintenance 
—I want to know what was the policy of 
sending them out covertly, when, if the 
British Government was justified in intere 
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fering at all, it ought to have interfered 
openly in the affairs of Spain? I wish 
the noble Lord would recollect what has 
been stated by a K'rench general, who had 
great experience in affairs of this kind. 
“If you interfere at all,” said he, “ inter- 
fere openly; if you interfere openly, you 
must send out an army to act under its 
national colours; and, even then, you 
must not send out an army, unless every 
supply and every comfort which it may 
require is stipulated for beforehand.” That 
language was used by a distinguished 
French general; but the noble Lord had 
forgotten, or if he had not forgotten had 


neglected, to take every one of the pre-| 


cautions which the French officer had _re- 
commended. With respect to the policy 
of this interference, [ must remind the 
noble Lord of what was stated by an indi- 
vidual whom I do not expect to hear 
accused of being too friendly to despotism. 
I wish that the policy which has been 


proclaimed by the Government of the | 
United States as the rule of its political | 


action had been followed by the Govern- 
ment of this country. The President 
said, in his last message to the Congress 
of the United States?—‘‘ We endeavour 
to conduct our intercourse with openness 
and sincerity; promptly avowing our ob- 
jects, and seeking to establish that mutual 
frankness which is as beneficial in the 
dealings of nations as of men. We have 
no disposition, and disclaim all right, to 
meddle in disputes, whether internal or 
foreign, that may molest other countries ; 
regarding them in their actual state as 
social communities, and preserving a strict 
neutrality in all their controversies. Well 
knowing the tried valour of our people, 
and our exhaustless resources, we neither 
anticipate nor fear any designed aggres- 
sion; and, in the consciousness of our 
own just conduct, we feel a security that 
we shall never be called upon to exert our 
determination, never to permit an invasion 
of our rights, without punishment or re- 
dress.” Upon this authority, I say, we 
ought not to interfere at all in the disputes, 
internal or foreign, of other countries ; but, 
if we do interfere, we ought to inter- 
fere openly and frankly. There is one 
topic more to which I must allude before 
I sitdown. We, on our side of the House, 
have been met again and again with this 
taunt—‘ Don Carlos is the author of the 
Durango decree. He is an assassin; and 
will you vote in favour of a motion which 
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will place the crown of Spain upon the 
head of an assassin?” I am surprised to 
hear an argument of that kind come from 
the Ministerial side of the House, because, 
if the present government of Spain— 
which is not the government that existed 
when the Quadruple Treaty was entered 
into, but a government of recent origin, 
taking its rise from a military insurrection ; 
if the present Government, be so popular 
as hon. Gentlemen represented it to be, 
how can the carrying of this motion, or 
the withdrawing of the supplies sent from 
this country, produce the effect of placing 
Don Carlos on the throne of Spain? If 
the government of the Queen of Spain be 
so popular as we are told it is by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, there is surely still 
enough of courage and honour among her 
partisans to prevent its overthrow; and 
when we are told to recollect that William 
3rd came into this country with a foreign 
army, surely it was not meant to intimate 
that 5,000 or 6,000 Dutchmen had had 
any effect in overthrowing the tyranny of 
the Stuarts. The Revolution of 1688 was 
brought about by the people of England; 
and, if the people of Spain be either de- 
sirous or worthy of constitutional liberty, 
it is the people of Spain who must earn it 
for themselves. But when we, on this 
side, are taunted with this conduct of Don 
Carlos, I must say that no man feels 
greater abhorrence than I do at the cruel- 
ties which have been authorised by that 
Prince. I do not stand here either as 
the apologist or the vindicator of Don 
Carlos, but though I take no interest and 
feel no sympathy in his success, | take as 
little interest and feel as little sympathy 
in the success of his antagonists. I can 
take no interest, I can feel no sympathy, 
in a Government which could continue 
Mina in his command, after he had been 
guilty of conduct far more atrocious even 
than the promulgation of the Durango 
decree. 1 take no interest, I feel no 
sympathy, in the party which instigated, 
or, at any rate, was the apologist of the 
massacres at Barcelona. I can take no 
interest, I can feel no sympathy, in a con. 
test between such parties, but I have an 
interest, and so too have the people of 
England, in preventing the further effu- 
sion of the blood of our countrymen. I 
have an interest in withdrawing a large 
body of Englishmen from the brutal and 
demoralising contest in which they are at 
present engaged; and every man who 
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hears me, has an interest in providing that 
the land which was historically connected 
with us by the most proud and glorious 
recollections shall no longer be the scene 
of a national misfortune, and the disgrace 
and dishonour of the English name. 

Viscount Palmerston spoke as follows :* 
The House will suppose that I was only 
performing what I conceived to be my 
duty, and showing that respect which is 
becoming from me to this House, if I have 
delayed to rise till this period of the 
debate; because, having the honour to 
hold the office peculiarly connected with 
the subject ofthe present discussion, I felt 
it right to wait to hear the arguments by 
which the motion would be supported, 
before I presented myself to the attention 
of the House. But even now—even after 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Exeter (Sir W. Follett), who, 
having been moved by a sudden thought 
in the course of the evening, has most 
opportunely, and not without necessity, 
rushed to the rescue — even after the 
speech, able and learned as it was, I should 
be perfectly ready to go to the vote upon 
the statements and arguments of those 
who have preceded me on this side. I 
should, indeed, be content to let the 
judgment of this House, of this country, 
and of Europe, rest upon the powerful 
arguments of my hon. and right hon. 
Friends, as compared with what I must be 
allowed to call, without intending any 
offence, the lamentable failure of the hon. 
Gentlemen who sit opposite. And since 
the ability of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who has just addressed the 
House, has been insufficient to make 
an impression upon the powerful speech of 
my hon. and learned Friend, the Member 
for the ‘Tower Ilamlets (Dr. Lushington), 
1 cannot anticipate that any aid that may 
yet be afforded by his unlearned Friends 
near him will be more successful. I think, 
then, that I owe no apology to any one, 
for not having at an earlier moment ad- 
dressed myself to the subject of debate. 

I must first of all beg to say, I regret 
the line of argument which the hon, and 
gallant Officer (Sir H. Hardinge) who 
brought this motion forward, was induced 
to adopt; and which led him to go into 
so many details with respect to the 
Legion. I know that the gallant Officer, 





* From a corrected report, published by 


Ridgway. 
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whatever the strength of his political 
Opinions may be, is an honourable and 
generous man. I regret, therefore, that 


the line of argument to which, for want of 


any better, he was driven to have recourse, 
made it necessary for him to. string 
together a number of details which must 
have the effect of producing painful im- 
pressions on the minds of the persons 
concerned, The chief grounds upon 
which the right hon. and gallant Officer 
rested his motion, were the sufterings of 
the Legion in Spain, in consequence of 
the default of the Spanish government to 
provide them with those resources which 
were necessary for their comfort and well- 
being. But I must do the gallant Officer 
the justice to say, that there was nothing 
in his speech that reflected in the slightest 
degree upon the character of General 
Evans. ‘The right hon. and gallant Offi- 
cer pointedly and distinctly did justice to 
the bravery of General Evans in the field, 
and to his anxiety for the welfare of his 
men. ‘The generous and disinterested 
nature of the motives which impelled 
General Evans to embark in the enterprise 
he has undertaken, has been fully ex- 
plained by my hon. Friend, the Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Otway Cave), who 
spoke with so much ability in the early 
part of this evening; and I can myself 
corroborate his statements, because I have 
had communications with General Evans, 
both before he accepted the command, 
and since he has held it, which enable me 
to speak to this point, and to bear witness 
to the nobleness of mind that prompted 
him to undertake a task, in which he has 
done himself so much credit. It was no 
mercenary motive that impelled him—it 
was no mean desire of obtaining any 
personal advantage, beyond that which 
arises from the performance of an honour- 
able duty. General Evans thought, that 
by taking the command of the Legion in 
Spain, he should be promoting the inter- 
ests of his country, the policy of its 
government, and those great principles 
which he himself had always advocated. 
I say, therefore, that the conduct of 
General Evans has done him honour, and 
has protected him from imputation from 
any person whatever, whose good opinion 
a high-minded man could value. 

It is not fitting for me to discuss with 
the hon. and gallant Officer, questions of 
a military kind; but I must submit to his 
higher judgment in these matters, whether 
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the position in which General Evans was 
placed, has not been one of peculiar diffi- 
culty: and whether even he must not 
acknowledge, that it has seldom happened 
that an officer has acquitted himself so 
weil under such trying circumstances ? 
For what has been General Evans’s situa- 
tion ? 
8,000 or 9,000 men, upon a foreign coast, 
and within musket-shot of the enemy. 
Few of his men had ever seen each other 
before ; they were not organized, they had 
to go through the whole process of being 
converted into regular and disciplined 
troops, and that, too, upon the very spot 
where their active and immediate services 
were required, Therefore, when Gentle- 
men compare the Legion in its earlier 
career, with the regular army in the King’s 
service, I must call upon them to recollect 
the difference between the two. ‘The one 
consisted of troops half-organized and 
half-disciplined, while the other takes into 
the field all the qualities that result from 
a long course of military discipline and 
control. With respect to the sufferings 
of the Legion, and the sickness at Vittoria, 
I must be allowed to ask the right hon. 
and gallant Officer (Sir H. Hardinge), 
whether, in the course of his military 
experience, he has not seen those suffer- 
ings and that sickness equalled? 1 would 
ask him particularly, whether in the 
Peninsular’ war, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Badajos, after the battle 
of Talavera, the sickness which took place 
in the British army, an army far better 
equipped and provided than the Legion, 
but, like the Legion, consisting in a great 
degree of men recently arrived in’ the 
country, was not even greater than that 
which happened in the Legion at the 
period to which he has alluded. So far, 
then, from its being just, to make these 
circumstances, which are the ordinary 
evils and inconveniences of war, the 
ground for a specitic charge against the 
measures of the Government, I believe 
that if the facts were well looked into, it 
would appear that the inconveniences 
which the Legion has sustained, have not 
been so great as those endured, at times, 
by the regular troops of England employed 
in the Peninsular campaigns. 

But, then, the hon. and gallant Officer 
dwelt much upon the demoralizing effect 
that must be produced upon the Legion 
by serving in conjunction with men guilty 
of the cruelties practised by the Christinos, 
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In the first place, I believe that if cru- 
elties have been practised in Spain, they 
have been committed far less by the 
troops with whom the Legion has been 
serving, than by those whom the Legion 
has been fighting against. But it is too 
much for the gallant Officer, who served 
during the Peninsular war in co-opera- 
tion wiih the troops of Spain—who saw 
the arms of England aided by the gue- 
rillas, and who must recollect the cru- 
eltics then committed upon the French, 
upon all stragglers, upon prisoners, and 
upon the wounded—eunormities which | 
will not now repeat to the Iflouse, but 
which every one who hears me, and 
recollects that period of war, must 
have present to his mind—it is too much, 
I say for the hon, and gallant Officer, 
or for the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), who, 1 suppose, will follow me— 
it is too much for them, who did not 
think that the army of the Duke of 
Wellington ought to be recalled from the 
Peninsula, lest the morals of the men 
should be contaminated by the co-opera- 
tion of General Mina—that same Mina, 
by the by, whose continuance in com- 
mand, we are told to-night by the hon. 
and learned Member for Exeter (Sir Wil- 
liam Follett) ought to have been a suff- 
cient reason to induce us to break faith 
with the Spanish government—lI say it is 
too much for these Gentlemen now to tell 
us that the Legion ought to be recalled, 
lest the morals of the men should be con- 
taminated by the example of their Spanish 
allies. I regret these atrocities, whatever 
they may be, or by whomsoever committed, 
as much as any man in this House can 
do. But unfortunately, Sir, history tells 
us, that it is in the character of the Spa- 
nish people, and has been so in all times, 
whether in war or in peace, to be more 
reckless of the shedding of blood than any 
other nation in Europe. Look at their 
conquest of America. Look at all the 
wars that have taken place in Spain, from 
the war of the Succession down to the 
war which ended in 1815; and then look 
at their civil commotions; and you will 
see upon all those occasions a greater dis- 
regard of those principles of humanity, 
which we are so justly proud of, than is 
to be found in the annals of any other 
nation in Furope. But I trust and hope 
that one of the results of the regeneration 
of Spain, through the means of a free 
constitution, will be the creation of a 
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public opinion, by which these defects 
and blemishes in the national character 
will for the future be corrected. 

There is one topic from which I wish 
in the first place to disencumber this ques- 
tion. We have been told, that it is a 
crime in us to have allied ourselves with 
parties who are endeavouring to rob the 
Basques of their privileges. We have been 
accused of assisting to oppress, to sub- 
jugate, to reduce to degrading servitude, 
a free and independent people, who are 
fighting for their liberties and privileges ; 
and to hear hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
one should suppose, that the question was, 
not whether despotism is to be imposed 
upon the people of Spain, but whether the 
inhabitants of the Basque provinces are to 
be deprived of free institutions, and to be 
reduced to arbitrary sway. Now, I say, 
that this is not the question ;—the reverse 
of this is the question. The war in the 
Basque provinces, the insurrection, as the 
hon. and and learned Gentleman calls it 
—I thank him for the word: he talks of 
the insurgents; the hon. Member for 
Sandwich calls them, I believe, the royal 
forces—but that war, what was its origin ? 
Why did the insurgents, as the hon. and 
learned Gentleman terms them, take up 
arms? Was it because their privileges 
were invaded? No such thing. They 
took up arms for Carlos and despotism, 
against Isabella and constitutional go- 
vernment. And what is the present state 
of the war in those provinces? Why, if 
I am not much misinformed, the Basques 
are as tired of the war, as any people can 
be of a great infliction from which they 
are unable to escape. The army of Carlos, 
I believe, is mainly composed of persons 
not belonging to those provinces. The 
councillors of Carlos, Moreno, and many 
of his other generals, are not Basques; 
and although a portion of his army is com- 
posed of Basques, even that portion con- 
sists in a great degree of persons who can- 
not quit his service, because their pro- 
perty, their houses, and their families are 
in the country occupied by the troops of 
that ferocious man. They know—-they 
are more than told, for the threat has 
been executed—that if they desert his 
service their families will pay the forfeiture 
of their offence ; these men are therefore 
compelled, whether willing or not, to 
continue in the service of Don Carlos. 
One hon. Gentleman, I think it was the 
noble Lord, the Member for South Lan- 
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cashire (Lord Francis Egerton), said that 
he believed it would be a greater advan- 
tage to the Basques to get rid of their 
privileges than to retain them. I concur 
with that noble Lord in this opinion. Those 
privileges were great and valuable so long 
as the rest of Spain was subject to arbi- 
trary government and a despotic King. 
So long as neither justice nor law were to 
be had in Spain, then the exemptions of 
the Basques were an approach to consti- 
tutional freedom. But when the whole of 
Spain is governed, as I trust it will be, by 
a free constitution, with independent and 
impartial tribunals, by equal laws pro- 
perly administered, and by a responsible 
executive; then, the Basques will find 
it far more to their advantage to be incor- 
porated with the rest of the Spanish na- 
tion, than to be shut out in a corner of 
the land, from those benefits which their 
countrymen enjoy. 

But what were these privileges of the 
Basques? No man will pretend that ex- 
emption from custom-houses on the coast, 
was a real advantage to them; because 
they themselves have frequently petitioned 
to be relieved from that privilege, and to 
be allowed to be placed, in that respect, 
on the same footing with the rest of their 
countrymen. The great privilege which 
they enjoyed, was the possession of local 
self-government, through those munici- 
palities by which they managed their own 
affairs. And what are we to think of the 
consistency of those Gentlemen, who, 
while on the one hand they are endea- 
vouring to deprive their own countrymen 
of those corporations to which they are 
so firmly attached, on the other hand 
stand up and entreat us not to interfere 
with the municipal corporations of the 
poor Basques — that invaluable legacy 
bequeathed to them from their remotest 
ancestry! I beg, Sir, that we may hear 
no more of this affected compassion for 
the Basques fighting for their privileges. 
The poor Basques are made the victims of 
persons who have other ends in view than 
the welfare of Biscay; and whose real 
object is to establish arbitrary power in 
Spain. The war which is carried on in 
the Basque provinces is not a war between 
the modern institutions of Spain, and the 
ancient institutions of Biscay. It is there, 
and upon that contracted scene, that is 
to be decided by issue of battle that great 
contest between the opposing and 


conflicting principles of government— 
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arbitrary government on the one hand, 
and constitutional government on the 
other — which is going on all over 
Europe ; but which, fortunately for man- 
kind, is waged in other countries with 
argument instead of arms, so that the 
peaceful occupations of the people are 
not disturbed thereby. I trust, that in 
all other countries that contest will still 
continue to be thus peacefully carried on ; 
and that no violence of party, on the 
one side or the other, may disturb the 
tranquillity of Europe. But that ts the 
real question at issue, and those who 
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| that, and when the success of 


endeavour to limit us to the privileges of | 


the Basques, give au imperfect and unjust 


representation of the true nature of the | 


struggle. 
fam glad that the right hon. Gentle- 


man has at last brought this question to | 
an issue, to be decided by a vote of this 


Hlouse. 
fairer to the question, and, | must say, 
more worthy of the party, than that which 
they have hitherto pursued. For, what- 
ever may be the strength of their opinions, 
their course has not been calculated to 
impress other people with a notion that 
their convictions were very strong upon 
this subject. Their courage seems to have 
ebbed and flowed according to the fluc- 
tuations of the tide of war in the provinees 
of Biscay. When things went a little well 
for Don Carlos, there was a movement to 
their front; but when his affairs went ill 
there was stillness in their ranks. Last au- 


This mode of dealing with it is | 
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No; we put foreign affairs into the very 
first paragraph of the King’s Speech. Yes, 
foreign affairs were put foremost in the 
speech. The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
contented themselves with some. slight 
allusions to the subject; but the oljec- 
tions which are now made, it did not suit 
them (LI believe that is their own expres- 
sion) at that moment forward 

Then came the unfortunate event of Hei 

nani; and then the courage of the Carlists 
in Spain, and the courage of the Carlists 
here, once 


to brine 


was more aroused, before 
ilboa had 
followed 


not been up with the activity 
which had been expected, the noble Lord, 
the Member for Hertford, went so far as 
to call the attention of the 
subject, after the House had gone into a 
Committee of Supply. ‘The noble Lord 
on that oecasion ¢ uididly stated, that he 
waited till the Speaker had left the Chair, 


liouse to this 


i because, if he had made his speech at an 


tumn it was thought that Bilboa would be | 


taken and great was their song of trinmph, 
Parliament not being then sitting we could 
not have those rejoicings here; but loud 
was the exultation that resounded from all 
their acknowledged organs of opinion. 
silboa was relieved, and relieved by that 
naval co-operation which, according to 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, has done 
no good to the interests of England, 
though it rescued a town in which there 
were many English merchants, and much 
English capital, from a most disastrous 
fate. For, though it has been said to- 
night, that Don Carlos abstained from 
taking Bilboa by storm out of tenderness 


to the inhabitants, I firmly believe, that, if 


Bilboa had fallen, ascene of massacre and 
devastation would have ensued, exceed- 
ing any of those horrors which the hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side have referred 
to. Well, Bilboa was relieved; Parlia- 
ment met; did we shrink from discussion ? 
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some other hon. Membei 


have moved a resolution 


earlier 
micht 
ancl have carried that resolution by a larg 
majority, Well, before this last encounter 

this last misfortune—-they had rot so 
far as a speech ina Committee of Supply. 
But when the defeat of Hernani 
place, and they were induced to think 
that things were going much worse foi 
the (Jueen, their courage rose, and henee 
the present motion. They now came for- 
ward with a formal motion, to persuade 


moment, 


avarist it, 


took 


i this House te pass a vote which is intended 


to be, and whieh, if adopt d, would be, a 


censure upon the Government, anda call 


; upon that Government by this Tlouse to 
i break faith with the Queen of Spain--to 


} 





abandon our engarements—to tear ont 
treaty in pteces, and to desert our ally 
because some temporary 
befallen our arms. 

For what is the motion before the 
ITouse? It is true, that the motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman does not in words 
go to the extent I have just described. 
Quite the contrary. Oh dear, no; he 
knows too well—he and his Friends all 
know too well, that there is a feeling of 
honour inthis House—that there isa rexard 
for national faith—that there is a spirit, 
too, of good-will towards a nation strug 
eling for its freedom; and if they had 
acted in a manly way, and had come 
boldly forward and put in words that 


disaster has 


which was to be the effect of their motion, 
they know that they would have a most 
D 
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inconsiderable minority, and that there 


would be no chance for them whatever of 


success. But that which I have stated is 
the meaning—at all events must be the 
effect—of the motion of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, if that motion should be adopted 
by the House. Beeause, will any man 
tell me, that if this House were to say, that 
the order in council was improper, and 
were to affirm by implication that the 
navalco-operation which has been afforded, 
isnot justifiable, will any man tell me 
that the effect, both in this country and 
in Spain, would not be equivalent to a 
declaration that England is to abandon the 
cause of the Queen of Spain, and that 
our engagements and our mode of execu- 
ting them have been specifically con- 
demned hy the House of Commons ? 
Now, what is the fault which the Gen- 
tlemen opposite find with the Quadruple 
Treaty? They say, that it has been detri- 
mental to the interests of England, and 
injurious to her honour, Ts that really the 
If it he, why have not these Gen 
tlemen come forward sooner? Why have 
they not stretched forth their saving band 
to rescue this country from injury, and to 
save it from dishonour ? Tlave they, during 
the three years that the treaty has been 
before this House, proposed a resolution 
of censure on the Government for con- 


case ? 


cluding that treaty? Censure! Why, 
they have acted upon it themselves— they 
have executed it themselves—they have 
made it their boast to have done so. Is tt 


then the treaty which they call upon us 
to disavow ? Is it the treaty which they 
would have us abstain from executing ? 
No, they will say, it is the order in coun- 
cil. The order in council indeed! Why, 
it is two years since the order in council 
was issued. ‘Their objection to the order 
in council, excepting the objection of the 
right hon. and gallant Officer who has 
made the present motion, and who has 
rested his case chiefly upoo the particular 


eveuts that have passed in Spain, ts an | 


objection upon principle, aud not an ob 


jection founded upon the operation of that 


order, But if they thouneht, that it was 
against the laws which ought to regulate 
men to engage in 
country ina war not themown ; if their 


society, for another 


{COMMONS} 








objections onthis score were yust and valid, ' 


why not eome mantully forward when the 
order 
table of this Hlouse ? Why did they not 
then call upon the House to address the 


in couneil was first daid upon the | 


Iso, | 


i office : 
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Crown to revoke that order, and prevent 
those countrymen of theirs, for whom so 
much compassion has been now expressed, 
from exposing themselves to all those ca- 
lamities, and entailing upon their country 
all that dishonour, which these Gentlemen 
now so pathetically deplore ? 

Then the naval co-operation, also, has 
been equally denounced. Why, that co- 
operation has been going on for a twelve- 
month. It has been known during that 
period to all the world, and has been 
avowed in this House from its very com- 
menacement. What then, I ask, is the 
reason for this tardy interposition—what 
is the reason they did not rescue the 
country from the injuries to be inflicted on 
it, when they had it in their power to state 


their views, and when there was time, if 


those views were correct, for some good to 
Ilas the 
secret been let out by accident, by anything 
which has been said in this Hfouse in the 
course of the last week? Is it that there 
is anywhere any prophetic vision of things 
which may occur? Do “ coming events 
cast their shadows before.” Is it thought 
by any body, that it might for certain 
persons, in certain contingencies, be 
convenient to have a Parliamentary sane- 
tion for abandoning a treaty, which, in 
certain quarters, is nol much approved of ; 
and for receding from engagements which 
it was felt so grievous to execute? T have 
upon other occasions complimented the 
right hon. Baronet, the Member for Tam- 
worth, for his) faithful and honourable 
execution of the treaty when he was in 
1 should be sorry if there were 
reason forany man to think, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not prepared, under 
any circumstances, and Jet what may 
hefal him, to continue to aet in the same 
houourable manner as or that it 
would be agreeable to him to have any 
pretence for breaking the engagements and 
altering the policy of this country—a 
policy, Which has fortts object the freedom 
of Spain, 

There are three subjects involved, then, 
in this discussion. The Quadruple Treaty, 
in council,—and the naval 

The right hon. and gallant 
Olicer did not, in his speech, allude to 


have arisen from stating them ? 


before : 


—the order 


CO operation, 


the treaty, but other Gentlemen have done 
tuke of these 


separately and distinetly. 


will leave to. treat 
three stiliys ets 
‘There are those on the other side of the 


House, who know as well as | do, under 
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what circumstances, and for what objects, 
the treaty was concluded. Every man, 
even the most superficial observer, must 
have perceived that the change which was 
made by Ferdinand in the succession to 
the Spanish crown, though effected by the 
will of the reigning sovereign, earrying 
into execution the recorded intentions of a 
predecessor; though sanctioned by the 
constitutional authorities of the country ; 
though adopted by the people at large; 
and though accompanied by every circum. 
stance of legality and regularity, yet laid 
the foundation for a great revolution in 
Spain, It was not merely the substitution 
of an infant female for a grown man 3 it 
was evident that out of that change must 
spring a great alteration in the internal 
institutions of Spain ; and that with such 
an alteration in its internal institutions, 
there would also arise a change in the 
tendencies of its external policy. Tsay, 
that the ehange which soon after took 
place in the « external policy of the go- 
vernment of Spain, was the natural 
consequence of the change in the order of 
succession. Up to the death 
dinand, 


f{Aprit 19} 


of Fer- | 
Spain had invariably exhibited | 


the greatest hostility to the government of | 


Donna Maria in Portugal; 
ported Don Miguel 
indirect manner; and had even gone to 


and had sup- 


in every possible | 


the extent of offering him the assistance | 


of troops. From the time that Ferdinand 
died, a change took place in the feelings 
and conduct of the Spanish government 
towards Portugal. England had at first 
remained neutral in the contest that was 
going on in Portugal; what was then our 
language to Spain? We = said to the 
Spanish government, “If you send armed 
men across the frontier of Portugal to 
assist Don Miguel, the British fleet in the 
'Tagus will instantly co- -opel rate with the 
foree ‘s of Donna Maria; if you do not send 
troops, and do not otherwise interfere, we 
will not take part in the contest.” What 
was the result? Spain remained passive, 
and England continued neutral, What 
happened on the death of Ferdinand? A 
change of policy almost immediately 
occurred. A Sp anish minister came to 
London, actually to request the English 
Government to send a force to assist in 
expelling Don Miguel from Portugal, and 
to establish Donna Maria on the throne. 


Nothing was more natural than this, be- 
cause Don Carlos was at that time, in 
army for the in- 


. aa 
Portugal, organising an 
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vasion of Spain. What was the answer of 
the English Government? “ We will not 
comply with your request; we will not 
give the military assistance you desire to 
the cause of Donna Maria; we have taken 
our line of policy, and from that line we 
do not intend to depart. We will, how- 
ever, give you something which will be of 
advantage to you—we will not give you au 
army, but we will give you a treaty.” This 
offer was acepted ; and now let us see 
what this tre ae was. One of the objects 
of the Spanish covernment was, that a 
Spanish force should be allowed to enter 
Portugal, to put down the army of Don 
Carlos; and for the attainment of this 
object it was necessary that a convention 
should be entered into between the go- 
vernments of Spain and Portugal. This 
forded an opportunity for the attainment 
of a greater object. The English govern- 
mentsaid, * We will embrace the oceasion 
which this convention affords us, to join the 
four great powers of the west of Kurope, 
namely France, England, Spain, and 
Portugal, in one alliance—we will unite 
them for the attainment of one common 
and general object.” England and France 
had for ages been enemies; Spain and 
Portugal had long been accustomed to 
regard each other with jealousy. ‘To 
convert these former enemies and rivals 
into friends and allies, was surely a good 
deed; and without entering now into all 
the distant bearings of the Quadruple 
‘Treaty, or pointing out the contingent 
possibilities which may arise from it, I 
may be permitted to say, that thus to unite 
four great powers, between whom there are 
so many points of contact, and so many 
great interests incommon, must materially 
tend to preserve the peace of Europe. 
We proposed this alliance to the French 
government, who joyfully acceded to it; 

I need not say, that the ofler was thankfully 
received by the Spanish government ; and 
the government of Portugal accepted it 
with eagerness. The right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite smiled when L mentioned 
that we had offered a treaty; [ am not 
surprised at this; they know so much 
about treaties and protocols ; and have 
bestowed so much study on the subject. 
They no doubt suppose, that this treaty 
was of no importance; they think it was 
a mere mockery to Spain and Portugal to 
otter it -- well, what happened ? The treaty 
was concluded in London, in April 1834, 
and was then sent to Portugal to be rati- 
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fied, and the ratifications were sent back 


to England to be exchanged. ‘This was 
in conformity with the practice of diplo- 
macy, for the Gentlemen opposite are, of 
course, aware that a treaty is not in force 
until the ratifications are exchanged. The 
ratifications were exchanged in Landen on 
the 3Istof May. But such was the effect 
of the treaty, that even before the ratifi- 
cations were exchanged, Don Miguel sur- 
rendered ; his army of 12,000 men laid 
down their arms ; and the two pretenders 
abandoned Portugal. If, instead of a 
treaty, the English Government — had 
offered an army of 20,000 men, the same 
result would not have been accomplished 
in the same time. 

But this treaty consisted of two parts. 
In the first place, the general principle 
and objeets were stated in the preamble ; 
and next there were the articles of execu- 
tion. Now, the preamble to which T wish 
to call the attention of the House states 
the views of the contracting parties, and 
the objects of the treaty. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said, that the treaty 
merely applies to the entrance of the army 
of General Rodil into Portugal, and to the 
object then immediately in view, namely, 
the expulsion of the two pretenders from 
Portugal. The preamble, however, says 
no such thing ; but it states, in the fol- 
lowing terms, the objects for which the 
parties entered into the treaty. It says, 
that “her Majesty the Queen Regent of 
Spain, and his Lmperial Majesty the Duke 
of Braganza, regent of the kingdom of 
Portugal, being impressed with a deep 
conviction that the interests of the two 
crowns "—~not the interest of the crown of 
Portugal only, but that of the crowns of 
both kingdoms—“ being impres ssed with 
a deep conviction that te interests of the 
two crowns and the security of their re- 
spective dominions,” not the security of 
Portugal only, but, the security of both 
dominions “ require the immediate and 
vigorous exertion of their joint efforts to 
put an end to hostilities, which, though 
directed in the first instance against the 
throne of her Most Faithful Majesty, now 
aflord shelter and support to disaffected 
and rebellious subjects of the crown of 
Spain.” It is here obvious, that the in- 
tention of the treaty had reference to 
Spain as well as to | Portugal. And their 
majesties bei Ing desirous, at the same time, 
to provide the nec eavary means for restor- 
ing to the subjects of each,"—to Portugal 
only? No; “to the subjec ts of each, the 
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joining in this treaty. 
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blessings of internal peace, and to confirm 
by mutual good oflces.’’ Mutual good 
offices ? Where would be the mutuality, 
if the treaty contemplated assistance from 
Spain to Portugal, but no assistance from 
Portugal to Spain? ‘The friendship 
which they are desirous of establishing 
and cementing between their respective 
states; they have come to the determina- 
tion of uniting their forces, in order to 
compel the infant Don Carlos of Spain, 
and the infant Don Miguel of Portugal, 
to withdraw ”— from whence? Why, 
from the place where they were ; that ‘is 
from Portugal. Would you have had the 
treaty stipulate that Don Carlos should be 
compelled to withdraw from a place where 
he was not? Such a treaty would, indeed, 
have been well worthy of the merriment 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 

In consequence of this agreement be- 
tween Spain and Portugal, to provide for 
the security of the two countries, and to 
restore Internal peace to the two king~ 
doms, these two powers addressed them- 
selves to the King of England and to the 
King of the French. What were the 
answers of the King of England and of 
the King of the F rench ? > Did the King 
of England say, “I am bound by treaty 
to Portugal to afford her aid and assist - 
ance under certain circumstances, but I 
have no interest. in Spain ; 1 will therefore 
abstain from being a party to the treaty ?’ 
No, the King of England and the King 
of the French say, that for certain reasons 
they consent to become parties to the 
proposed engagement, ‘They state those 
reasons, and what are they? The first is, 
the interest which they must always take 
in the security of the Spanish monarchy ; 
this is sct forth as their first object’ in 
They were further 
‘animated by the most anxious desire to 
assist in the establishment of peace "*— 
where? In Portugal? ‘No; in the 
Peninsula: ’’ Was this all? No; as 
well as in every other part of E ‘urope. e 
Do the hon. Gentlemen opposite think 
that the peace of the Peninsula has no 
connexion with the peace of the rest of 
Europe! I will tell them, that if Don 
Carlos could succeed in establishing his 
power in Spain, peace might indeed exist 
there, for the iron tyranny that would 
ensue might secure a species of tran- 
quillity ; but even if this tranquillity of 
death were to prevail in Spain, peace 
would be destroyed in the rest of Europe. 
Look to the condition of France if Don 
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Carlos should succeed : if instead of having 
on the other side of the Pyrennees a 
friendly power, with whom she has common 
interests, she should see established 
in Spain a government similar to that 
which existed when Ferdinand ruled. I 
believe, though I cannot state it officially, 
that when the revolution of France in 
1830 took place, and when it was doubt- 
ful whether the military powers of Europe 
would not unite, and endeavour to put 
down the new French Government by 
force, a message was sent from one of 


those powers to Ferdinand, that as soon as | 


hostilities should begin on the Rhine, he 
must send an army of 40,000 men to the 
foot of the Pyrennces to control and em- 
barrass the operations of France. The 
Spanish Government was not then inde- 
pendent, but was swayed by foreign 
powers, and by influences coming from 
afar. I say, then, that the establishment 
of Don Carlos on the throne of Spain 
would be incompatible with the independ- 
ence, the security, and tranquillity of 
France. I am sure, if the French nation 
thought, that the cause of Carlos was likely 
to be successful, and that Isabella and the 
constitution were in danger of being over- 
thrown, they would compel the French 
government to interfere, and to secure the 
throne of Isabella by the expulsion of Don 
Carlos from Spain. 

{ have before said, that the change of 
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succession in Spain was in fact a revolue | 
. y i 
tion, a Jegal and peaceful one, but not on | 


that account the less real. For what is 
the great and fundamental difference 
between the champions of divine right, and 
the advocates of the popular principle ? 
Nothing more decidedly than this ; that 
the first party consider nations to be like 
a private estate, the beneficial property of 
their rulers, and that hereditary rights 
must, in all cases, be held sacred ; while 
the other party are of opinion that govern- 
ments are established for the benefit of 
nations, and that there must reside in 
every community the right as well as the 
power to change, not only the form of 
government, but the order of succession. 
This was the principle on which our own 
Government was founded in 1688. This 
was the principle on which the present 
Government of France was founded by the 
revolution of 1830. The Government of 
Isabella rests on the same principle; and 
arose as much outof a revolution, although 
at peaceful one, as the Government of July 
in France ; and I will not deny, that one of 
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the effects which we looked to, as a pos- 
sible consequence of the treaty was, that 
under its moral influence, this revolution 
might be worked out, without bringing 
upon Spain those calamities of civil war, 
with which she has since unfortunately 
been afflicted, ‘ 

Now, as I have before said, this treaty 
is founded on the bounden obligations 
under which we are with respect to Por- 
tugal; upon our view of the interest of 
this country, as connected with Spain ; 
and upon a desire to preserve the peace of 
Europe. I think that it was a wise and 
honourable measure. 

Well, now, as to the articles of execu- 
tion, When a prudent Government 
enters into an engagement, it is apt to 
limit its obligations to the circumstances of 
the case as they then stand— therefore 
the obligation on our part was, in the first 
place, confined to Portugal, because in 
Portugal at that time the parties were, 
against whom the treaty was directed. 
But will any man contend, that the spirit 
of the treaty was, that we should compel 
Don Carlos to retire from Portugal, in 
order that he might goand land in Spain ? 
Would this have been honourable, or con- 
sistent with good faith? When Rodil 
was within two hours’ march of Don 
Carlos, and would have known how to 
deal with him, we rescued Don Carlos 
from capture, and gave him a safe passage 
to England, from whence he soon after 
went to Spain. But will any man say, 
that this was the intention of the Treaty, 
and that when we engaged to compel Don 
Carlos to quit Portugal, it was for the pur- 
pose of cnabling him to invade Spain more 
easily from another quarter? Having 
interfered to protect Don Carlos, and 
having thus been unintentionally the 
means of enabling him to put himself at 
the head of the insurrection in Spain, 
could we have turned round on the Spanish 
Government, and have said, Don Carlos 
has been compelled to retire from Por- 
tugal, and the Treaty has been fully ac- 
complished? Would this not have been 
insulting mockery? I say, that after what 
had happened, and happened by our means, 
if we had then shrank from the honest and 
complete fullilment of our engagements, 
we should justly have exposed ourselves to 
the charge of the grossest treachery 
towards Spain. ‘That power might well 
have said, you pretend to be anxious for 
the tranquillity of the Spanish monarchy, 
but you have snatched from our grasp the 
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pretender to our crown ; you protected him 
by British agents ; you sheltered him 
under the British flag ; you conveyed him 
away in a British man-of-war, you re- 
ceived him hospitably in the territory of 
Great Britain ; you then allowed him to 
depart through France to invade the 
northern provinces of Spain; and now, 
when we call upon you to fulfil your 
promises to us, you quibble with us as to 
the meaning of words, you shrink from 
your engagements, you shuftle as to the 
interpretation of the trei ity 5 > you draw a 
difference between men firing off euns from 
a ship, and men firing off guns on shore ; 
you set up a distinction between naval 
co-operation with your own army, and 
naval co-operation with the army of an 
ally. Sir, Tsay, that Spain would have had 
an unanswerable case for proving England 
guilty of the grossest bad faith, and | 
should have been ashamed to have stood 
up in my place to have defended the Ad- 
ministration of which Lam amember, had 
we so behaved to Spain. 

The first articles of the treaty are im- 
portant, as showing what was the naval 
co-operation which all those who were 
parties to it, understood we were then 
prepared to afford. It was a co-operation 
with the troops of Spain and Portugal, 
engaged in military operations in pur- 
suance of the treaty. Now let it never 
be forgotten that there 1s but one treaty 
in the case ; the additional articles are no 
new treaty, but are as much articles of the 
original treaty as if they had been inserted 
in it word for word ; and Tam justified in 
stating, and my right hon. Friend, the 
Member for Kirke udbright, who has spo- 
ken with so much ability ou the subject, 
has well argued, that we must take the 
treaty and the additional articles together 
and in connexion, and that we must con- 


strue the one by reference to the text of 


the other. 

Well, Sir, then, as I have said, came 
the escape of Don Carlos, and his placing 
himself at the head of the imsurgents in 
the Basque provinces. — Did the four con- 
tracting parties then consider, that the 
treaty was no longer applicable to that 
state of things ? that the treaty had ended 
by its complete execution in Portugal, 
and that a new engagement was necessary 
for anything else they might have to do ? 
Quite the contrary : the four powers con- 
sidered the treaty to be fully in force, and 
that it was only necessary to prepare new 
articles in order to provide for the altered 
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circumstapees and localities of the case ; 
and therefore, instead of entering into a 
new treaty respecting Spain, they deemed 
it sufficient to draw up these additional 
articles, which enabled them to adopt all 
such measures as might become requisite 
for the full attainment of the object which 
it was the purpose of the treaty to ac- 
complish. "These additional articles, may 
he said to be complementary of the 
treaty. 

Among these articles was the one by 
which this Government engages to give, 
if necessary, the aid of a naval force. Sir, 
some hon. Gentlemen have been good 
enough to expound for us the meaning of 
this article; and they state, that the only 
manuer i whic h this naval force was in- 
tended to act, was by a strict blockade of 
the northern coast of Spain; now I take 
leave to say, that so far from this being 
the only manner in which the article was 
intended to be executed, it is precisely 
the only manner in which it is utterly 
impossible that the article could be carried 
into effect. I have not to tell hon. and 
learned Gentlemen that the right of 
blockade is altogether a belligerent right 
—a right which can only be exercised by 
principals ina war, aud not by those who 
act merely as assistants; and I have 
already stated over and over again, until 
IT thought | had fairly tired the House by 
repeating it, that in this war we are aux- 
iliaries, and not principals. © Under such 
circumstances, the law of nations prevents 
us from instituting a blockade ; and the 
law of England forbids it. Were we to 
stop a neutral vessel, we should have to 
answer for it to the country to which the 
vessel belonged. Were we to seize a Bri 
tish merchant vessel, its owner would have 
a clear ground of action at law against 
the captain of the seizing vessel. It is, 
indeed, somewhat curious, that that, 
which some hon. Members say, is the only 
true and real way in which we could carry 
this article into efleet, does, in fact, hap- 
pen to be precisely the only thing which, 
in virtue of this article, it was absolutely 
impossible for us to do. Well, then, what 
was it that we were bound to do? [ repeat 
that which has been already stated by my 
hon, and right hon. Friends, that we were 
bound in good faith to give to the army of 
the Queen of Spain that same co-operation 
of our naval force, which, if we were prin- 
cipals in war, would be given by our naval 
force to our own army, or to the troops of 
any ally acting in conjunction with us, 
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To have taken in this respect, a different 
course from that which we have adopted, 
would have been disgraceful to the Go- 
vernment of England, The only question 
to be considered on this point is, what has 
been the manner in which our seamen, and 
our marines have co-operated with our 
own army, or with that of ap ally, when 
employed in conjoint operations. Now, 
my hon. Friend, the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, has shown, in the clearest and 
most satisfactory manner, 
the kind of co-operation which, in’ such 
circumstances, our navy has been in the 
habit of affording. Hon. Members, how- 
ever, appear to. think they destroy the 
force of the instances quoted by my hon. 
Friend, by saying, 
cases which occurred when we were at 
war ;” but this only confirms my hon. 
Friend's argument. His argument indeed 
rests on this very foundation. Do these 
hon. Gentlemen call on us to show thein 
instances of naval co-operation in time of 
peace? Do they require us to show them 
instances of our naval force acting on 


what has been | 


{APRIL 





“Oh, but these are | 


shore when there was uo cnemy to miccf, | 


no place to take, no hostile operations to 
carry on? Sir, this sort of thing is on a 


par with their expecting us to have signed | 


articles to expel Don 
ata time when Don Carlos happened to be 

» Portugal. 

“hy hen. Friend has quoted 
enough, but he had more re: uly, had he not 
thought that to detail them would we: ry 
the patience of the House. He h us 
quoted cases enough te prove, that it has 
been the invariable practice of our navy 


Cases 


at all times, and in all quarters of the | 
glohe, when in co-operation with our own, | 


Carlos from Spain, | 
| Whittaker 
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the annals of this country. The instances 
I shall meation are both connected with 
transactions occurring in what were Span- 
ish territories—the first relating to the 
capture of Gibraltar; the second to the 
taking of Minorca; in both which events 
our naval foree acted on shore. 

What is the account of the taking of 
Gibraltar, as related in an excellent work 
from which I am quoting? It is this :— 


“Sir G. Rooke, the English Admiral, and 
the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt, the Spanish 
General, with five or six thousand land troops, 
returning from an unsuccessful attempt on 
Barcelona, in 1704, determined to attack 
Gibraltar. They summoned the place; but 
the Governor, Diego de Salines, refused to 
surrender. On receiving this answer, the 
Prince of Darmstadt immediately landed 
fwhat? his own troops? No; he landed] 
1,800 marines on the isthmus, while Sir Ce. 
Rook batteries by sea. The 
bombardment began on the 2nd of August, 
and continued till the 3rd, when part of the 
garrison went to prayers, it being a saint's 
day. While they were thus employed, the 
eastern quarter of the rock was left unguarded, 
and a party—[of whom? we have already 
landed our marines, and here come the sats 
lors, ]—and a party of English sailors seized 
this opportunity to scale the almost macces-= 
sible precipice, thus threatening the fortress 

Captain 


opt iit a his 


oS 

from the heights which overhang it. 
manned his boats, stormed the 
town; and the 
Reoke 


mole-head, and carried the 
sarrison having capitulated, Sir G. 


| took POsscasion of ihe place aa) ihe name of 


| work of the 


the Queen of England, and it has continued 


in OUF possession evel since.” 
is the account in the same 


taking Minorca? It is 


What, Sir, 


| this :— 


or with an allied army, not to limit their 


operations simply to acting on ship-board. 
He has marched our. sailors and marines 
across deserts, has shown them raising 
batteries, storming works, besieging for- 
tresses, aud taking towns, My hon. 
Friend has quoted sufficicut instances fully 
to make out the position he laid down. 
There are, however, two cases which | 
shall bee leave to mention, in addition to 
those alre: uly adduced, and I quote them 
the rather, because they refer to the coun 
try now the subject of discussion ; and 
because the question is, what our naval 
force ought to do in connexion with an 
army acting in Spain. The cases { shall 
mention are certainly not of recent occur- 
reace, but they are not on that account the 
less well known, nor the less important in 
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ce 


in 1708, General Stanhope and part ot 
the fleet of Admiral Leake reached Minorea 
on the L4th of September. The whole force, 
Thhthithes who served on shore, 
did not exceed 2,600 neh, bout one -half ot 


them being English.” 

Now I beg the House to attend to what 
follows, because we have been told that te 
land guns from ships is an unheard-of 
thing :—— 

And ihe Artillery from the ships consisted 
of forty-two creat guns, and fifteen mortars. 
On the 30th of Se pl mber the place surren- 
dered. Among the killed was General Stan- 
hope’s brother, the captain of the Milford, 
who had determined to head his own marines 


> 


on shore,’ 


We have been found fault with for em- 
ploying marine artillery on shore. Why, 


are Gentlemen aware that there is attached 
to the corps of marines a train of field 
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avullery, as part of the regular equip- 
ment of the force. And I should Jike to 
kuow where the marines are to use field 
artillery, except on shore? The very 
motto of the marine force, per mare, per 
terram, Shows that their operation are not 
intended to be limited tothe sea. The hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are desirous of making 
it appear, that it is not according to the 
practice of war to land artillery from ships, 
but it seems to me, that the contrary has 
been clearly proved. ‘The book I have 
quoted from is the work of an author who 
writes in a spirit well worthy of the 
nation to which he belongs; and the 
House will fully bear me out in saying su, 
when T have read another short extract 
from the work : an extract also somewhat 
applicable to the present discussion. In 
speaking of the abolition of the Fueros, 
in 1707, by a deeree of Philip Sth, he 
Says :-— 

And thus, disputed 
tending partics, which to most nations have 
ill-fated 
and in- 


suecession and con- 








dawn of liberty, in thi 
added to the darkness 


iven a 


bead 


country only 


’ 


tead of wgmenting and confirming thi po- 
pular power, overthrew the frail remnants of 
its past authority.” 


Sir, if the motion of hon. Members 
opposite be carried—if their object be 
cffeeted—and if this country shall declare 
fo Europe that it withdraws itself from 
the alliance with Spain—that it abandons 
its solemn engagements—it Is very pos- 
sihle that the present disputed succession 
and contest of parties in praeed may lead 
to the result which the author of this book 
sO efoisuctitty deprecates. The book from 
which [have quoted, a book which does 
honour to the author's character and 
talents, is the © History of the War of the 
Suecession, by Lord Mahon.” 

[ repeat, then, that it isa mockery to 
try to draw a distinction between men 
waging war on ship-board, and the same 
men waging war on shore. We are told 
that we had no right to send marines to 
shoot the Basques two miles in shore ; but 
there is no harm, it seems, In the marines 
shooting them from the ships. -It is said, 
“If you let the marimes kill men on shore 
you commitan outrage, you violate the law 
of nations ; but if your marines kill men 
from the ships, it is all very proper ; you 
are fulfilling your engagements, and we 
hold you perfectiy harmless.” Now, Sir, 
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P will put this question :—In the attack | 


Carlist lines before San Sebastian, 
guus with such 


on the 
the Phoenix fired her 
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admirable precision and effect, that though 
she was at the distance of two or three 
miles from the works, her shot made a 
breach in the walls, through which the 
troops entered. Now, can it be asserted 
that this was allowable, but that it would 
have been unjustifiable to have landed the 
same men, and the same guns to have 
done precisely the same thing on shore ? 
Is an assembly of intelligent and practical 
men to be gravely told that the distinction 
between right ‘and wrong depends on 
whether troops act a mile one way or a 
mile the other? ‘This seems to mea mode 
of reasoning altogether unworthy to be 
addressed to a legislative assembly like 
this. 

But supposing for the sake of argument 
it were admitted, that the employment of 
the marines ou shore was somewhat beyond 
that, which the treaty compelled us to do, 
(whic h however I entirely avd totally 
deny,) L beg to ask who in that case is the 
injured party? who states himself ag- 
grieved? Dou Carlos? No, The whole 
treaty was against him, and he was no 
party to it. There are only two parties 
who could have any possible ground of 
complaint. The Spanish Government 
might complain, that we were exercising 
an interference in the affairs of Spain a 
mile or so more inland than we were 
called upon to go; but has such a com- 


| pli unt been made hy them ? T will under- 


take to answer for them. I will under- 
take to assure hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that no complaint has been made, or 


will be made by the Spanish Government, 
of our having gone beyond their wishes ia 
the assistance we have afforded. If any 
complaint were made by them, it would be 
of a very different character ; it would 
be a compl: iint that we had not yielded to 
their repeated request to give more active 
and extensive aid, The other party who 
might complain are the marines; but I 
ami well convinced that we have no for- 
givenecss to ask at their hands. The 
marines and sailors of England have never 
complained of any Government for sending 
them upon arduous services—for putting 
them in the path of honour. But the 
marines have here not only been sent on 
arduous service, and put in the path of 
honour, but they have also been placed 
under the command of a distinguished 
oficer—distinguished not more by his 
high professional talents and gallantry in 
the field, than by his prudence *and judg- 
ment. Lord Joho Hay’s conduct has been 
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such as to earn for him the applause of 
his country, and the warm approbation of 
his Sovereign, and to render him an object 
of admiration to all Europe. Now, what 
says Lord John Hay in the dispatch which 
has been laid before the House, as to the 
manner in which the marines acted, aud 
how far as a naval force ?—I ain ready to 
concede, that if the battalion had been 
marched into the interior of the country, 
and placed under the command of Spanish 
or other military officers, this would have 
exceeded the meaning of the term “naval 
co-operation ;” but I contend that so long 
as they are under the orders of a naval 
officer only, they are, in the strict sense 
of the word, a naval force. Lord John 
Hay, in giving an account of the action 
of Hernani, at which he was present with 
his marines, states, “* As I considered the 
force belonging to his Majesty’s squadron 
employed on this occasion had rendered 
all the assistance they were calculated to 
afford, I directed the different detachments 
to return to their ships, and the marine 
battalion and artillery to the positions they 
occupy for the protection of his Majesty's 
ships in the ports of San Sebastian and 


Passages.”” Thus we have it under the 
hand of the Commander himself, that 


though these men were employed three 
miles from the sea, yet they were never 
out of the command of their naval superior 
and were strictly and literally a naval 
force. An attempt has been made to con- 
tend that Major Owen, who commanded 
the marine battalion, was under the orders 
of General Evans, because he complied 
with his request on the field of battle. 
Sut the distinction is clear between the 
case of an independent and responsible 
officer acceding to a request, which implies 
that in assenting, he exercises his wn 
diseretion ; and that of an officer acting 
under the orders of a superior whom he 
cannot disobey. 

Sir, Tsay, that, looking at the manne 
in which this treaty has been executed on 
our parts, we have not done more for 
Spain, than Spain was entitled to demand 
at our hands; and I say further, that 
if we had done less, we should have been 
guilty of a breach of faith. 

fam glad of the nature of the charge 
that is now brought against us. I rejoice 
that I do not stand here to defend the 
Government of which [ am a Member 
from an accusation so overwhelming as the 
violation of our plighted faith to a de- 
ceived and deluded ally; that [ am not 
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standing here to vindicate us for having 
meanly evaded an engagement-—for having 
basely abandoned a friend in a moment of 
difficulty. ‘The charge that I am repelling 
is, that we have acted with too much 
good faith—that we have executed our 
engagements too completely—that we 
have, in the opinion of persons, not in- 


deed our friends, and therefore not 
altogether inclined to see our merits, 
but more likely to distort them into 


faults—gone a littlh—and how little it is 
that even they can allege—beyond the 
point to which we were strictly, and, by 
their own acknowledgement, bound to go. 

Really, | scarce like to notice the ob- 
jection, it is so extraordinary a one, taken 
by an hon. Gentleman opposite, that all 
this might have been very well, if there 
had not been some supernumerary marines 
employed—and if the ships had only had 
their regular complement. What did my 
right hon. Friend, the Member for Cum- 
berland, with whom I had the happiness 
of acting, when he was First Lord of the 
Admiralty-—what did he think of such an 
argument as that? Did it not occur to 
those who used this argument, that it 
would have been exceedingly easy to have 
legalised the affair according to their 
views, by sending an additional ship or 
two of the Ine, with the necessary num- 
ber of additional marines in their holds. 
If that had been the only difficulty, we 
might have got rid of it after the manner 
of the judge, of whom we are told, that 
when a document was held up to him, and 
was objected to by counsel as not being a 
complete indenture, because the top of it 
was not cut, he asked to look at it, and 
having received it, took out his scissars, 
and cut its edge with the proper waving 
outline. So, Sir, L say, that to have got 
rid of the objection to which | have re- 
ferred, it was only necessary for us to send 
out a few more ships, and in their holds, a 
few more marines, and thus we should 
have had as many marines as we wanted, 
without having any supernumeraries. But 
is the practice of employing supernumerary 
marines a novelty? And if it be nota 
novelty, is it unsuited to this occasion? | 
am sure that the naval officers in this 
ilouse will bear me out in saying, that it 
is a constant practice to send on particu- 
lar services, supernumerary marines. I 
don’t know whether it was when my right 
hon. Friend opposite had the management 
of the Admiralty, that the arrangement 
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took place, I rather think it was; but the 
Mediterranean fleet has long had—what ? 
Why, supernumerary marines, and a train 


of field artillery—yes, a field train of 


the marine artillery! Sir, having come 
across this argument, I could not help 
noticing it; but in doing so, T must dea 
clare I think it an argument which the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite will not be much 
disposed to insist upon. 

I say, then, that what we are charged 
with, is that to which we plead guilty— 
namely, an honest, honourable, and 
straight-forward fulfilment of our engage- 
ments—a resolute determination not to 
quibble with an ally, and not to shuffle 
out of the fulfilment of a treaty, into 
which we had advisedly and freely en- 
tered. And holding, as I do, a respon- 
sible situation under the Crown, a posi- 
tion in which men must lay their account 
with being attacked by the party opposed 
to them, | only pray to Heaven, that | 
may never be exposed to any more serious 
charge than this—that, in the execution 
of a treaty, we have not only gone to the 
full extent of our promises, have not only 
fulfilled our engagement to the letter, but 
out of a sense of delicacy towards our ally, 
we have, if any thing, even gone beyond 
it. I trust that such a charge will be the 
heaviest that it will ever be my lot to 
meet. 

1 will now proceed to the next point, 
the order in council; aud here I must 
repeat that it is somewhat singular, if 
hon. Gentlemen entertain such objections 
to this order in council, that they did 
not venture to come to Parliament, and 
ask its opinion on the subject, at a time, 
when, to have done so, might have led to a 
more practical result. ‘The first objection 
taken is, that the order in council giving 
British subjects permission to enlist into 
the service of Spain, is disgraceful and 
dishonourable to the country. No Gen- 
tleman has said that it was illegal; but 
why is it not illegal? What makes it 
strictly legal? Why, the circumstance 
that it is specifically provided for by Act 
of Parliament. ‘The very issuing of such 
an order in council, is provided for in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act: a power ts re- 
served, by that Act, to the Crown, to give 
permission, either by order in council, or 
by licence, to British subjects to engage 
in a foreign service. Now, if for British 
subjects to engage in a foreign service is a 
disgraceful thing—if it is dishonourable 
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to the country, as has been alleyed, how 
came Parliament to give the Crown the 
power to disgrace itself, and to permit its 
subjects to dishononr their country? Why, 
what a reproach this is, on the memories 
of Lord Liverpool and Lord Londonderry, 
who proposed this measure to Parliament. 
Is it to be imagined, that they would have 
deliberately inserted in the Act a provision, 
which, from its very nature, it would be 
impossible, because disgraceful, to exe- 
cute? [ say, Sir, that the hon. Gentle- 
men who utter that opinion, are pro- 
nouncing a most serious and unfounded 
censure on the memory of their departed 
friends. But let us see what was the 
argument used by those who brought in 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill, Did they 
think, that the permissive power was in 
no case to be excreised? They said, 
“We object to allow British subjects to 
enlist at their will, when aud where, and 
for what purpose they please, because 
their doing so might bring the country 
into quarrels which the Government did 
not mean to engage in. We contend, 
therefore, that British subjects onght never 
to be allowed to enlist tnto a foreign ser- 
vice, except in accordance with the avowed 
policy of their own Government.” I say, 
that the enlistment in the case which ts 
now the subject of debate, was in accord- 
ance with the avowed policy of the Go- 
vernment. And, inasmuch as it cannot 
be supposed that Parliament would make 
an enactment which it itended should 
never come mito operation, the issuing of 
the order was also tn accordance with the 
intentions of Parliament, when it passed 
the Aet. Gould it be intended, that this 
power should be excreised in a case in 
which the country meant to remain neu- 
tral? ‘That the King should formally give 
permission to his subjects to enlist into a 
foreign service when he had declared him 
self neutral? Obviously not. But, on the 
other hand, to grant this permission in 
cases In which the country is at’ war, 
would be evidently unnecessary; I con- 
tend, then, that the case contemplated for 
the exercise of this permissive power, Is 
one in which the country neither acts on 
the system of neutrality, nor takes a part 
as a principal in war; but in which it 
may bind itself by treaty, or without a 
treaty may think it politic, to favour one 
side. Under such circumstances it was 
thought right that the King should be 
empowered to give permission to his sub- 
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jects to engage in a foreign service, and 


such is precisely the present case. 

Now, really, when [am told that it ts 
a thing in itself disgraceful, that the sub- 
jects of one country should enlist into the 


service of another, to take part in a war in 


which their own country is not engaged, I 
stand amazed; for I am asked to imagine, 
that the whole history of the world is no- 
thing but a fanciful dream ; that the prac- 
tice of some of the most distinguished men 
of all ages and of all countries, bas not 


been a reality; and that the records of 


their actions which history has handed 
down to us, are mere creations of imagin- 
ation, and never had existence in the 
actual transactions of mankind. There ts 
no country in Europe whose subjects have 
not, at some time or other, engaged iu the 
service of a foreign power. Many of those 


men who have taken a part in the wars of 


foreign nations, have excited the admira- 
tion of all ages. Many of those English- 
men whose names are dearest to our re- 
collections, and whose characters we most 
admire, have had recorded in the annals 
of other countries, achievements which 
secure for their memories immortal fame. 
The hon, and gallant Officer who began 
this debate, mentioned a conversation 
which took place between him and his 
friend (and my friend, too, 1 am happy to 
say), General Alava, with regard to the 
exploits of the Black Prince. 
the hon. and gallant Officer know, that 
the Black Prince was guilty of this dis- 
graceful and dishonourable practice? and 
in Spain, too? And, by-the-bye, as the 
hon, and gallant Officer has mentioned 
the name of General Alava, I beg to ask 
him to recollect who it was who applied 
to the Government of England for this 
disgraceful and dishonourable permission ? 
Who was the Spanish minister in Lon- 
don, who, of his own authority, on his 
own responsibility, without waiting the in- 
structions of his government, but knowing 
well their sentiments and intentions, made 
the demand for the order in council? It 
was General Alava himself. Who was it, 
who, when the Legion was raised, accom- 
panied it to Spain? Who was it, who, 
thinking that in his double capacity of a 
gallant and patriotic Spaniard, and of an 
adopted Englishman, for he had served 
with our armies till he taught them to ad- 
mire his valour and look ou him as a bro- 
ther; who was it, I say, who, thinking 
that in his double capacity he might faci- 
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litate the first operations of the British 
corps, by establishing friendly relations 
between them and the people of his own 
country, embarked with them himself for 
St. Sebastian? Why, it was the friend of 
the hon. and gallant Officer opposite, 
General Alava. And who was it who ac- 
companied General Evans on that Sunday 
réconnoissance, of which we have heard ? 
General Alava. 

Sir, we are told that it was a work of 
supererogation on our part, thus to put 
ourselves forward in defence of the Queen, 
by allowing British subjects to enlist. But 
did the English Government act singly in 
this matter? No. When application was 
made to the Government of England for 
this kind of assistance, a similar and 
simultaneous application was made to the 
eovernment of France. France acceded 
to it as readily as England had done; 
with only one diflerence—our consent was 
given, that men should be raised by the 
Spanish agents, but we were to have no- 
thing to do with the recruiting ; and it 
was stipulated that the force should not 
be organised or disciplined in this coun- 
try. But the men enlisted in France, 
were men who had been raised, organised, 
and disciplined at the expense of the 
French government ; and they were com- 
manded by officers holding rank in the 
French army; in fact, a complete French 
corps was transferred to the Spanish ser- 
vice, under the condition that, when it 
had finished its engagement, it should 
return into the service ef France, and re- 
sume its place on the military establish. 
ment of that country. And is that corps 
no longer in the service of Spain? Have 
the Carlists in the French chambers urged 
their government to re-call this corps? 
No, it is still in the ranks of the Queen 
of Spain, doing good service, and greatly 
distinguishing itself whenever it is called 
into action, Nay, more; the French go- 
vernment coutemplated a large increase 
of that foree before the events of La 
Granja happened; at that period, the 
Legion was to be increased to 10,000. 
Why was not that proposition carried 
into execution? ‘The French government 
took a view somewhat dillerent from our’s 
of the events of La Granja. They thought 
those events a reason for not giving that 
additional succour. We, on the contrary, 
were not of opinion that those events 
afforded any just motive for withholding 
aid from Spain, We did not think, that 
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because the Queen was involved in un- 
expected difficulties, we ought therefore 
to withdraw our assistance from her. 

I have mentioned the Black Prince, 
and some other hon. Gentlemen have ad- 
verted to the reign of Elizabeth. I do not 
propose to mention all the instances bear- 
ing on this subject in that reign, because 
it is full of them; but there are one or 
two which are so peculiarly applicable, 
that I must be permitted to allude to 
them. One of the first acts of Elizabeth 
was to do precisely the thing which we 
are found so much fault with, for having 
done. It is well known, that peace having 
been concluded at the commencement of 
her reign between England on the one 
hand, and France and Scotland on the 
other, disturbances broke out in Scotland, 
and the Scotch congregation applied to 
Elizabeth for succour, in consequence of 
the arrival of troops, to be employed 
against them, from France. Elizabeth, 
after much consideration, determined to 
afford the assistance required. She sup- 
plied not only troops, but a naval co- 
operation, arms and ammunition; and 
the assistance thus given, was attended 
with success. ‘The hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite may say, put that case aside, for 
we do not approve of it, and do not think 
it deserving of imitation. But what was 
the opinion given of that case, not by a 
contemporary nor by any mean autho- 
rity, but by a man who will, for differ- 
ent reasons, find favour on both sides 
of the House; whose political opinions 
will not be thought too liberal by 
Conservatives, whose philosophical views 
will not be deemed too confined by Li- 
berals? What says Hume on this sub- 
read as follows:—‘* Thus 
Europe saw, in the first transaction of 
this reign, the”—what? the imbecility 
and short sightedness? no, the ‘ genius 
and capacity of the Queen and her Mi- 
nisters. She discovered, at a_ distance, 
the danger which threatened her, and 
instantly took measures to prevent it. 
Making all possible advantage of her 
situation, she proceeded with celerity toa 
decision, and was not diverted by any 
offers, negociations, or remonstrances of 
the French Court. She stopped not, 


till she had brought the matter to a final 
issue, and converted that very power to 
which her enemies trusted for her destruc- 
tion, into her firmest support and secu- 
J beg to call to the following 


rity.” 
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passage the particular attention of those 
who reproach us with not having made 
sufficient use of the assistance we have 
given to Spain, in order toextort from the 
Spanish Government commercial and other 
advantages for the promotion of our own 
particular interests:—‘* By exacting no 
improper conditions from the Scottish 
malcontents, even during their greatest 
distresses, she established an entire con- 
fidence with them ; the regard which she 
acquired” by this disgraceful and disho- 
nourable proceeding ? No; “ by this dex- 
terous and spirited conduct, gave her every 
where, abroad as well as at home, more 
authority than had attended her sister, 
though supported by all the powers of the 
Spanish monarchy.” Now that is one 
very remarkable instance. There is another 
which L beg to quote. In 1562, the 
French Huguenots applied to Elizabeth 
for assistance, and she gave them troops 
and money. But most remarkable are 
the reasons which are stated for her con- 
duct on this occasion by Camden, the 
historian of her life. He says, ‘‘ She sent 
an army into Normandy, not to recover 
that country, though it were the ancient 
inheritance of the Kings of England, and 
forcibly taken from them against all right 
and reason, but to preserve it for the 
French King, being not yet of age, and to 
deliver it from the tyranny of the Guises, 
who had begun to practise barbarous 
cruelty against the professors of the 
purer religion,” For the “ French King 
not of age,” read the infant Queen of 
Spain.” In place of the words to “ deliver 
itfrom the tyranny of the Guises,” read 
“to deliver it from the tyranny of Don 
Carlos;” and for the conclusion of the 
sentence, ‘‘who had begun to practise 
barbarous cruelty against the professors 
of the purer religion,” read “who had 
begun to practise barbarous cruelty 
against the professors of constitutional 
principles,” and the passage will be no 
less applicable than the example, to the 
transactions we are now discussing. There 
are various other cases in the same reign. 
But one in 1589 is worthy of being men- 
tioned. The circumstance took place on 
the assassination of Henry 3rd by James 
Clement, the monk, and the account is to 
be found in Camden’s life of Elizabeth. 
He observes as follows :— The King of 
Navarre, whom the King at his death had 
declared his successor” —read the Queen 
of Spain, whom the King at his death had 
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declared his successor—“ according to law 
and right; they (the league)”—read the 
Carlists, “ excluded from the Crown, by 
proclamation, as an apparent heretic, and 
one that had brought in foreign enemies 
armed into the country.” The very pre- 
tence upon which the decree of Durango 
was issued “ The Cardinal of Bourbon 
was proclaimed king by the title of 
Charles 10th. The Duke of Maine ad- 
vanced against the King of Navarre, also 
proclaimed King of France, and then at 
Dieppe. The King of Navarre sent to 
Elizabeth for aid: The Queen, not to 
fail a king of the same profession, and in 
his so dangerous a condition, supplied him 
with 22,0002. English money, in gold, 
sent him arms, and 4,000 men, under 
Peregrine, Lord Willoughby, who had 
commanded in the Low Countries, after 
Leicester’s departure. She appointed for 
colonels, Sir Thomas Wilford, who was 
made marshal, Sir John Boroughs, Sir 
William Dury, &c., and readily offered 
them a month’s pay beforehand.” — Eliza- 
beth, on that occasion, sent money and 
men, and the circumstances under which 
this assistance was given, were strikingly 
similar to those of the present case. 

To mention all the cases in which Bri- 
tish subjects have joined foreign armies, 
would be to remind Gentlemen of the 
pages of history with which they are 
familiar, LT will simply mention the 
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4,000 volunteers sent by James Ist, under | 


Lords Essex and Oxford, to assist the 
Elector Palatine; the assistance given to 
Custavus Adolphus, by the force raised by 
the Marquess of Hamilton, under Charles 
Ist; the Scotch Brigade, so long in the 
service of Holland; the Irish Brigade in 
Spain; the Irish Brigade in France; the 
glorious instance of Marlborough, who 


obtained his first experience in the art of | 


war at the sieges of 
Maestricht. 
what do 


Nimeguen and 
In addition to these cases, 


still hold commissions in the Austrian ser- 
vice, not to mention the thousands of per- 
sons who have gone into the service of 
Portugal, and of the South American 
States. There are instances, without 
number, of a similar kind; and if the 
name of Martborough be held in respect— 
if that of Sydney be entitled to our en- 
thusiastic admiration, then may we ven- 
ture to doubt that the reflections cast upon 


hon. Gentlemen think of the | 
many British officers who have held, and | 
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the honour of our country in the present 
case, are well founded. 

But has there been no reciprocity in 
this matter? Has this country always 
given, and has she never received in re- 
turn? On the contrary, our history is full 
of cases, in which foreign troops, I will 
not call them mercenaries, because that 
name has, by a perversion of meaning, 
been construed into a term of opprobrium, 
but in which foreign troops have been en- 
gaged in the service of England? Look 
at our navy—during the last war it was 
full of Danes, and Swedes, and Ameri- 
cans, at times too when neither Denmark, 
nor Sweden, nor the United States, were 
themselves at war with our enemies; but 
when, nevertheless, those hardy seamen 
did service honourable to themselves, and 
useful to this country. Then look at our 
army: does not the hon. and gallant Off- 
cer know, that, during the late war, we 
had constantly foreign corps in our army ? 
That Swiss, Germans, Italians, Corsicans, 
Illyrians, Greeks, were perpetually fight- 
ing in the same ranks with our own men ? 
And I beg to ask, whether the right hon. 
and gallant Officer ever knew, that on the 
morning of battle, the General bid these 
men retire from the field, and not disgrace 
our troops by their contaminating presence ; 
or did he ever know that in the evening of 
victory, they were branded with the stamp 
of infamy, as murderers, instead of sharing 
in the laurels with which their companions 
in arms were crowned? Did the hon. 
and gallant Officer himself, when fighting 
side by side with these very men, ever say 
to them, that in so going to war, they were 
doing an act disgraceful in the eye of man, 
and sinful before heaven. But if this be 
really so, and if a man who fights ina 
cause not nationally his own deserves such 
censure, what must be the offence of those 
who bribe him to commit the crime; and 
what must be the guilt of the government 
which shall enlist into its ranks whole 
regiments, and shall subsidise whole 
armies for its service; and shall urge and 
pay great empires to continue the prose- 
cution of a war, when, if they consulted 
but their own interests and their own 
policy, they would conclude peace. And 
yet, in former periods how long have some 
of our allies been induced by these means 
to continue in arms when but for the sub- 
sidies received from us, they would have 
been at peace’ But, between these two 
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cases, there is this material distinction, 
that whilst in the one case, we have officers 
and men engaging in war at the risk of 
their own lives; in the other, we have a 
government, who, with a view, perhaps, 
to its Own permanence or advantage, en- 
gages, not a regiment, not a legion, but 
whole nations in the continuance of war, 
in which they have no necessary and na- 
tural interest. Let us hear then no more 
of arguments, which I cannot speak of as 
they merit, without departing from that 
courtesy of language which, on all occa- 
sions, | wish to observe. 

However skilfully the question we are 
now debating may be disguised, it is 
nothing more nor less than this: in the 
first place, whether England shall continue 
to fulfil her engagements with the Queen 
of Spain, or whether she shall disgracefully 
recede from the position she has taken up, 
and abandon an ally whom she has pledged 
herself to succour. This is the immediate 
question actually before the House to- 
night! but even this is far short of the 
real and ultimate tendency of the motion, 
The question is not simply what has 
happened, or may happen, in the Basque 
provinces ; it is of wider range and more 
extensive bearing. The contest now 
waging in Spain, is but a portion of that 
great contest which is going on elsewhere 
throughout the world. The House has to 
decide to-night between two opposite sys- 
tems of foreign policy. But these opposite 
systems of foreign policy are not isolated 
principles, which may be taken or rejected 
by themselves; they are intimately con- 
nected with, and deeply affect, also, our 
domestic interests. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite say, that they are most anxious 
to reform all proved abuses at home, and 
that they hate tyrants and despots abroad, 
But we have never yet had the good 
fortune to point out an abuse at home 
which they were ready to acknowledge as 
a fit subject for reform ; and if we are to 
judge by the way they have clung to Don 
Miguel and Don Carlos, it is clear that, in 
their opinion, despots and tyrants abroad 
are extinguished races of animals. They 
say, indeed, they do not support Don 
Carlos; but still they do support the 
principles of which he is the champion , 
and the result of their motion, if carried 
to-night, will be to give great assistance 
to his cause. Such must be the conse- 


quence of proclaiming to the world, that 
England has no interest in the success of 
the existing government in Spain. 


Don 
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Miguel was, in like manner, supported by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. When in office, 
they truckled to him, and submitted to 
indignities from him, which nothing would 
have induced them to bear, but their 
attachment to the principles of which he 
was the type; for I will not believe, that 
they could have endured the affronts which 
they received from Don Miguel, except 
from the fear that, by resenting those 
insults, they would have shaken that 
system of government in Europe to which 
he belonged. Out of office there was no sort 
of assistance they could give him, and by 
which his Majesty's Government could be 
embarrassed, that was not afforded with 
wacrity by hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
They, in fact, have throughout, done all 
they could to support Don Miguel and 
Don Carlos; and as it could not be from 
any regard for the individuals themselves, 
T can only attribute it to their approval of 
the principles of government with which 
those individuals were connected. Such, 
then is the question before us. It is a 
choice, in the first instance, between cer- 
tain opposite principles of administration 
at home, and, secondly, between the suc- 
cess or defeat of certain general principles 
of policy as applied to the whole of 
Europe. 

The right hon. Baronet, Member for 
Tamworth, was pleased the other night to 
taunt us with the state of our Government 
at home, and of our relations abroad. The 
right hon. Baronet was pleased to say, 
that within and without we were at such 
desperate straits, that, for our own 
sikes, we were desirous of being re- 
leased from the arduous responsibility 
of our funetions. And, then, with a 
courtesy and considerate kindness which 
was hardly to be expected from a_polt- 
tical opponent, he added that he was 
ready to relieve us from all our embarrass- 
ments. Bad as is our position, desperate 
as is our case, the right hon. Baronet is 
realy to take up our tables, and win the 
game by his own superior skill, with our 
pieces as they stand. The right hon 
Baronet deplores, that in consequence of 
our unfortunate foreign policy, and our 
total want of influence amongst our neigh- 
hours, we have not been able to do—what ? 
— why, forsooth, to make a ministry for 
France! Where, too, is our influence in 
Spain? exclaimed the right hon. Baronet ; 
have not the Spaniards repeatedly changed 
their constitution, have not they had first 
the Estatuto Real, and then the Constitu- 
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tion of 1812, and is not that also now 
about to be altered ; have not they had 
Martinez de la Rosa, followed by ‘Torreno, 
and then Mendizabal, and now Calatrava ; 
and where was our influence that we could 
allow of such proceedings, at a time, too, 
when we had a frigate and three brigs in : 
creek at Passages, and 400 marines in a 
barrack at St. Sebastian. Is it not truly 
disgraceful that we should permit such 
things to goon? And these taunts pro- 
ceed from the non-intervention Gentlemen ; 
from those who are daily reproaching us 
with meddling too much with the affairs 
of other countries! But, as the right hon. 
Baronet has been pleased to taunt us with 
the extremities to which we have reduced 
ourselves, and brought our forcign rela- 
tions, | should wish very much to compare 
the position of affairs now, with their state 
when he was himselfin power. I wish for 
no other ground on which to call fora vote 
to-night, or upon which to go to my con- 
stituents at the hustings, than a comparison 
between the state of our foreign relations 
at the present moment, and what they 
were in 1830. In 1830, when, I will not 
say that the Ministers of the day fled from 


the helm and left the ship to the mercy of 


the winds and the waves, but when most 
assuredly they were not sorry to see the 
vesse! boarded and themselves compelled to 
surrender their charge. 1 do not wish to 
dwell upon the internal state of the coun- 
try at that time. I will not compare the 
discontent and irritation which prevailed 
throughout the United Kingdom at that 
period, with the tranquillity and satis- 
faction which are now everywhere seen. 
I will not contrast the lawless and un- 
ruly conduct of the agricultural popu- 
lation at that time, when flames were 
blazing in the farm yard and in the 
corn field, with the industrious toil which 
distinguishes the present period, and the 
pete ful fires which warm the hearth of 
the peasant on his return at night to the 
bosom of his family. f will not go into 
all these top ics; but I will ask the right 
hon. Baronet what was the general opinion 
of the state of our forei Ven relations at that 
period, and what those relations are now ? 
In 1830, was there one man be longing to 
the present Opposition who believed that 
peace could be maintained for six months ? 

Was there one man amongst them who, 

When expressing his opinion in publie, did 
hot state that war within six months was 
unavoidable ? = Not ouly was that declara- 

tion made in debate in this House, but 
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when sitting by an hon. Member on a side 
bench, I was warned in these prophetic 
words: “If an angel were to come down 
from heaven to write your despatches, even 
that would not prevent a war within the 
next six months.” Now, no angel des 
scended from heaven to write our despatches, 
and yet we have succeeded in maintaining 
peace, not for six months, but for six 
years. Do J mean to infer that these hon. 
Gentlemen were not sincere when they 
announced those direful forebodings? On the 
contrary, I believe that they were perfectly 
sincere; and with their views of things, 
with their political opinions, with their 
tendencies aud principles of action, there 
was good reason why they should have 
ithought as they did; and knowing the 
opinion of Europe at Jaree in regard to 
their pol icy, they saw no possible escape 
from that war which they predicted. Ido 
hot mean to say, that if they had remained 
jin office, war would inevitab ly have oc- 
curred: T am sure they would have done 
their best to avoid it, but we may be 
lowed to doubt whether they could have 
sueceeded. But did we, even at that 
period, ever express the same apprehension? 
Did we ever proclaim that war was imevi- 
table? We said the exact reverse, and 
pledged ourselves to maintain peace. That 
pledge we have redeemed ; and I do say, 
that when we consider the calamities which 
war brings in its train, destroying the 
results of human industry, retarding the 
improvement of mankind, and rolling back 
the tide of civilisation, those who have 
materially contributed to avert for six 
years the alain of war from the com- 
munity of European nations, may Indulge 
in the satisfactory reflection that their 
pains have not been fruitless, nor their 
labour vain. 

So much for a general view of the state 
of Europe now and in 1830. [ will not 
go into a detailed comparison of the state 
of the different countries of Europe in the 
two periods, but there are one or two 
which I feel it necessary to particularize. 
What was the state of Belgium in 1850 ? 
As complete anarchy and confusion as ever 
existed in any country in this world. 
What is her condition now? She is one 
of the most tr: anquil, prosperous, and happy 
countries in Europe. Yet if there is any 
ene topic upon which T have been im ide 
the object of pointless attack, it is the 
affairs of Beletum. When a cheer was 
wanted to be raised, some hon. Member on 
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* protocol,” and would be responded to by 
those who perhaps never happened in their 
lives to know what a protocol is. Why, 
Sir, if our seventy protocots, (aye, or had 
they been seventy times seventy,) have suc- 
ceeded in tranquillizing Belgium aud pre- 
venting the revolution in that country 
from producing a general war throughout 
Europe, I really think that protocols after 
all, have done no inconsiderable service. 
Then, as to Portugal. I will not expa- 
tiate upon the indignities which England 
had experienced in 1830 from the govern- 
ment of that country ; but I will simply 
state my conviction, that Don Miguel, 
whom the Government of that day had 
denounced as an usurper, would, neverthe- 
less, in six months, if that Government 
had continued in power, have been ac- 
knowledged King of Portugal, just as in 
six years afterwards Don Carlos would by 
them have been recognised as King of 
Spain. And this brings me to Spain, and 
how do we stand there? Our relations 
with Spain are greatly improved: I am 
asked whether we have gained any influ- 
ence there, [ answer yes; and, as a proof 
of it, I point to the treaty which we have 
concluded with that power for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade ; an act of hu- 
manity and justice which ought to have 
been accomplished long since, but which 
no power of diplomacy on the part of 
England had before been able to extract 
from the former governments of Spain. 
And whereas, in the time of Ferdinand, 
the influence of Russia was paramount at 
Madrid, Great Britain is now regarded in 
Spain with those sentiments of fricndship 
and esteem which are due to our good 
faith, and to our strict adherence to treaties 
and engagements. I am bound to say, 
that the respect which Spain has for this 
country, is very much owing to the able 
and judicious conduct of the representa- 
tive of the British Government at Madrid. 
The high character which that minister 
has personally established, and the good 
faith which the British Government has 
observed in its dealings, have indeed ren- 
dered the character of an Englishman 
a passport throughout Spain. 

I say, then, that whether we look at 
the general question or at its details, the 
object of one party is to support Carlos 
and despotism, the object of the other to 
uphold Isabella and the constitution. But 
what an unnatural and unnational alliance, 
is that which combines Orangeism at home, 
with bigoted Catholicism abroad ; — the 
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only link of connexion being, aversion to 
reform here, and detestation of constitu- 
tions there. In the days of the Reforma- 
tion, when religion divided the different 
powers of Europe, we saw despotic sove- 
reigns and free states united in league to 
defend the principles of religious liberty. 
In these days, we see men of the most op- 
posite religious opinions confederated to- 
gether to retard the progress of political 
improvement. ‘The real question then 
which the House is about to decide, is 
one of great importance, not to England 
only, but to all Europe; and the House 
may rest assured that their vote this night 
will determine, not merely whether 
General Evans shall or shall not return, or 
whether Lord John Hay shall permit his 
marines to go a mile more or less from the 
coast, but what shall be the issue of ques- 
tions which affeet the interests of the 
world. The opinion which this House 
will to-night pronounce, will decide not 
simply between conflicting parties in Eng- 
land, but between antagonist principles 
struggling for ascendancy in the other 
countries of Europe ; and on that decision 
may depend the peace, the welfare, and 
the happiness of nations. 

Sir R. Peel: Before I proceed to state 
what is in my opinion the real question at 
issue, I must be permitted to refer to that 
part of the noble Lord’s speech which 
was meant as a reply to a speech which I 
delivered about ten days since. All the 
noble Lord's ponderous levities might have 
been discharged then. ‘The noble Lord 
was in the House when I spoke. He was 
in his place when T arraigned his foreign 
policy. Tt was not half-past one o’clock.— 
(It was half-past one when Lord Palmer- 
ston finished his speech.]—He had no ex- 
cuse for his silence in the lateness of the 
hour, for | concluded my speech at twelve 
o'clock on that night, and yet the noble 
Lord has found it necessary, after ten 
days’ deliberation, to reply to my speech at 
about an hour and a quarter after the 
hour at which I finished. The noble Lord 
has referred to a declaration which I then 
made, and which 1 will repeat in his pre- 
sence. Why did [ make that declaration ? 
Because the town was full of reports, * on 
the highest authority,” that Ministers were 
going to resign. We were told the very 
day on which the fatal event was to take 
place, and I did mean to say, what I now 
believe, that the Government, seeing the 
embarrassments in which they were in- 
volved in their domestic and foreign policy, 
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would be but too glad to find a pretext on 
whieh they might retire ; and I did, with 
a friendly warning, supposing that the 
threat of resignation might for once not be 
a sham or fallacious one, say, that if Mi- 
nisters did upon a pretext release them- 
selves from their difhculties, I thought it 
possible, that the energy and spirit of 
Englishmen might enable the country to 
bear up under the misfortune. The noble 
Lord says, that I made him responsible 
for the want of a government in France. 
1 did nothing of the kind. [| stated the 
simple facts, with respect to which f ap 
prehend there can be no question, that at 
the time I was speaking, it was uncertain 
whether, in the three great countries of 
the west of Europe— namely, in England, 
according to your own declarations, and i in 
France and Spain, according to public and 
unquestioned report, any government ex- 
isted ; but I did not suppose the noble 
Lord had influence enough to relieve the 
King of France from his dithculties. I 
did not taunt him with the failure of his 
influence on account of there being no 
government in France. What I did say 
was this, that one of the professed objects 
of the Quadruple Treaty being to cement 
the relations between England and France, 
I thought the circumstances which IT ad- 
verted to afforded tolerably pregnant indi- 
cations that, as far as that object was 
concerned, the Quadruple Alliance had not 
been eminently successful, J did also refer 
to the relations of this country with the 
northern powers. We have heard nothing 
ahout the case of the Vixen. The noble 
Lord said, that this case was of vast im- 
portance about a month since —that it was 
under the consideration of the law-oflicers 
of the Crown—that no one could forctel 
what might be the issue of it, and he has 
not yet told us. If, however, I may infer 
from the noble Lord's solemn tone, when 
touching on the subject, I would suppose 
that our relations with Russia are not of 
the most satisfac tory nature. [ did like- 
wise refer to the pos sition in shoal we 
stand with respect to the three great 
northern powers, because I bear in mind 
that the noble Lord, as Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, did, in the course of last 
Session, declare to us, that three months 
should not pass without a British repre- 
sentative being at Cracow. When the 
noble Lord was que ‘stioned upon that point 
a short time since, he did not de ny the 
statement which he made in the face of 
Parliament and Europe; but he said that 
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difficulties which he had not contemplated 
had occurred, which difficulties | presume 
to be the objections made by the three 
powers, which are so formidable, notwith- 
standing the engagement which 
the noble Lord had made in the face of 
Parliament, that he has been compelled or 
induced to reeede. I also referred to the 
internal embarrassments of this country, to 
the unfortunate position of  ¢¢ mmercial 
affairs. I referred to the state of business 
in this Tlouse I stated that, day after 
day, new measures were proposed, but no 
progress was made with them. [: aid, that 
Ministers touched every thing with a 
palsied hand, but settled nothing. The 
noble Lord congratulates himself on a 
comparison of the present state of 
with their state in 1850. The noble Lord 
rests half the defence of his conduct ou an 
unfortunate speech of a noble Friend of 
mine, Lord Ashburton, who stated his ap 
prehension, 1 which I never participated, 
that it would require an angel, like the 
noble Lord, to keep Europe out of a wai 
six months. On every oceasion in which 
our foreign policy has been mentioned, the 
noble Lord has referred to the non-fulfil- 
ment of Lord Ashburton’s prophecy, as if 
it were his sole title to diplomatic distinc- 
tion. The noble Lord has, indeed, another. 
Compare, Says the noble Lord, the state of 
Belgium in 1850, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington left oflice, with its state at the 
present moment, To be sure, this would 
be avery convenient thing for the noble 
Lord to do. A revolution had broken out 
in Belgium, the consequence of the revo- 
lution of July, in France, about three 
weeks or a month, I believe, before we 
abandoned othce in consequence of an ad- 
verse vote of the Hlouse of Commons. UH 
the noble Lord is compelled to make it a 
matter of triumph that, at the expiration 
of six years, Belgium is more settled and 
quict than it was at the end of three 
weeks from the breaking out of the revolu- 
tion, his topics of selfgratulation must 
indeed be very limited. Then, says the 
noble Lord, look to Portugal; you abso- 
lutely contemplated the recognition of Dou 
Miguel. Why this enermity of contem- 
plating the recognition of Don Miguel 
was actually shared by Lord Althorp, the 
leader of the House of Commons, with 
whom the noble Lord held office and acted. 
I heard Lord Althorp declare, with more 
wisdom than the noble Lord exhibits, that 
the personal character of Sovereigns, either 
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cession, or establishing their right to it by 
the popular choice, was not a point which 
should be taken into consideration ; 
that wherever we found a king de facto, 
we ought to recognize him ; and Lord Al- 


§ COMMONS} 


| 
| 


thorp went further, and distinctly declared | 


that, in his opinion, the time was come | 
when Don Miguel ought to be recognised. | 
The noble Lord has found it convenient, by | 


answering a speech delivered ten days | 
since, to divert the attention of the Elouse 


from the question before it. 
myself solely to those consider ations which 
prope ‘rly be long to the subject under dis- 
cussion, and which have made a deep im- 
pression on the mind of every man of com- 
mon sense whether in or out of this TTouse. 
The question, | beg leave tu say, is not 
whether we shall iaiutain existing en- 
gagements with the Queen of Spain, but 
whether we shall give to those engage 
ments a construction perfectly iadefinite, 
which will impose upon us the onerous 
duty of forcing Upon the people of Spain, 
by an armed intervention, a Government 
which for 
against their inclination, 


1 will address | 
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British subjects to volunteer in the service 
of the Queen of Spain—whether it is not 


but | consistent to entertain these doubts, and 


yet {determine rigidly to adhere, not 
merely to the letter, but the spirit of the 
treaty? On the o4th of June, 1835, the 
noble Lord, speaking of the manner in 
which the Duke of Wellington had acted 
upon the treaty, said, “ All that T have 
seen in the records of the office over which 
I preside, as to the manner in which the 
noble Duke acted in execution of the 
Quadruple Treaty, has only tended to con- 
vince me more that the noble Duke has 
the interests of Spain at heart; because 
those documents show me that the noble 


| Duke has aeted with the strictest good 


| ated.” * 


anything we know, may be | 
The noble Lo d | 


expressed his surprise that the Motion 


should have been brought forward at the 
present time.  ¢ ‘onsidering that the order 


in Council will expire on the fOth of June | 
next, this does not appear to me a very | 


extraordinary time for calling the attention 
of the House to the policy y of continuing 
that order. ‘The noble Lord says 
have never questioned the policy of his 
measures before. The noble Lord a ts 
I have on 
against the policy of the Quadruple ‘Preaty 
and of the order in council ; but Tsay 
that if the House of Commons is prepared 


various occasions re monstrated 


, that et 


to sanction the policy of an indirect but. 


armed intervention in the affairs of Spain, 
this is the proper time for taking the sub- 
The noble Lord 
said, he suspects that we wish to evade the 
oblivations of the ‘Treaty. The noble Lord 
has had experience of my acts aud those 
of my friends when in office with respect 
to the Quadruple Tre aty. What rieht has 
the noble Lord to assume that there exists 
any wish on our part to evade the true ob- 
ligations of that treaty? 1 call the noble 
Lard himself as a witness, and ask the 
House to decide whether it may not be 
perfectly consistent to doubt the policy of 
employing the marimes ona strictly nil 
tury expedition—to doubt the policy of 
revoking an Act of Parliament by an 
Order in Council in order to permit 








faith, sincerity, and honour, in the execu- 
tion of the treaty, whatever may be his 
opinion of the policy in which it origin- 
The Duke of Wellington did not 
advise the issuing of an Order in Council 
to permit a direct military intervention 
in the internal affairs of Spain. ‘Phe 
noble Lord admitted, that the noble Duke 
acted with the strictest good faith, sincerity 
and honour in the execution of the treaty ; 
it is rather too much, then, to assume that 
he who disapproves of the Order in Council 
must therefore be inclined to evade the 
stipulations of the treaty. If the mainte- 
nance of the Order in Council is an es- 
sential obligation of the treaty, how comes 
it that General Evans has publicly declared 
that he shall be in 
June next at farthest, because the existing 
engagement with Spain of the British 
legion will lave expired before that time 
always doubted the original policy of the 
treaty. [believe that the safe principle 


for this country to adhere to is that of 


non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other countrics, 
overwhelming necessity should establish 
amd justify an exception; but the treaty 
having been signed, there cannot be a 
question, whoever may constitute the Go 
vernment, that it must be adhered to — J, 
however, trast that this House will pause 
before it sanetions an indefinite extension 
of that treaty T hope that we shall pause 
before we allow ourselves to be betrayed, 


unless some great and 


step by step, into becoming principals in a 
contest in which we are now auxiliarie: 
and being left with no resouree but that of 
sending an overwhelming military force in 
the pay, aud under the colours of England 
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for the purpose of bringing to some settle- 
ment a contest which, I believe, we have 
fomented by our improper interference. 
The noble Lord now claims the right of 
employing the marines in a military inter- 
ference, though he originally boasted that 
the treaty pledged us only to furnish mili- 
tary stores to the Queen of Spain, and to 
afford her, if necessary, the aid of naval 
co-operation. I perfectly admit, that these 
are acts of a belligereut character—as 
much so as it would be to send 10,000 
soldiers in the pay of England to Spain. 
The result of the two acts, however, 
though of an equally hostile character, 
would be perfectly different. ‘The fur- 
nishing of military stores does not, in the 
slightest degree mix us up in the civil war 
Naval co-operation also, though it has a 
greater tendency to involve us in the con- 
test, is free from the objections to which 
direct military intervention is — liable. 
lormerly the noble Lord boasted, that in 
consequence of our assistance being cau- 
tiously limited to naval co-operation, there 
was no chance of our being involved in the 
civil contest ; but now what says the noble 
Lord? Why, that we have engaged to 
give naval co-operation, and it is necessary 
in fulfilment of that promise to employ a 
marine force on shore. He says we must 
look through all the records describing the 
manner in which our marines have co- 
operated with our own land forces—we 
must see how far they have marched into 
the interior of countries, and give the 
Queen of Spain the benefit of the prece- 
dents. ‘This is involving us to a serious 
extent. The hon. Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty travelled back to the attack on 
Washington, and the noble Lord referred 
to the case of Gibraltar in which 1,800 
marines were employed, for the purpose of 
justifying the manner in which the marines 
have been.engaged in Spain. If it be 
true that Spain has a right to require 
from us, for the purchase of 
operation, the assistance of 
force, we have contracted an engagement 
which is indefinite. What limits has 
it? The noble Lord has begun with 
a marine force which is not required for 
the service of the fleet-—he has taken a 
battalion of marines from their own 
service at Woolwich, and supplicd their 
place with a battalion of the Moot Guards 
—that is what the noble Lord calls naval 
co-operation |—removing the marines from 
their usual occupation in their own coun- 
try, and supplying their place by troops of 


naval co- 
a military 
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the line. The noble Lord said, on a for- 
mer occasion, that there was a vast dif. 
ference between allowing British subjects 
to enlist in the service of the Queen 
of Spain, and placing at her disposal a 
military force in the pay of Great Britain. 
It is necessary to refer to the past declara- 
tions of the noble Lord, for the purpose of 
establishing, to the conviction of the 
House, that we are gradually becoming 
principals in the contest. In June, 1835, 
the noble Lord, speaking in reply to my 
noble Friend (Lord Mahon), who had con- 
demned the policy of his measures towards 
Spain, said, “ He confounds the measure 
now under consideration,—namely, the 
permission accorded to English subjects to 
enter into the service of the Queen of 
Spain, with a measure perfectly distinct in 
its nature—the sending into Spain of 
armies under generals obeying foreign 
sovereigns and receiving foreign pay, and 
therefore not under the orders, and not at 
the disposal, of the government of Spain. 
No English army has been sent as an 
English army ; permission has been simply 
given to British subjects to enrol them- 
selves in the service of the Queen of 
Spain; and the dignity of the crown of 
Spain is in no wise wounded by such a 
measure. A force such as this, and a 
foreign army, are so palpably distinct, that 
I wonder how any man can confound 
them.” * I should wish to be apprised of 
the exact distinction between a battalion 
of marines and a battalion of infantry ; 
and its bearings on this part of the noble 
Lord’s argumeut. If we employ a battal- 
ion of 400 marines, not merely to defend 
the coast batteries of Spain, but to facili- 
tate the operations of a force about to 
defend the wing of an army of 13,000 
men,—if you may do this, and that act is 
vindicated by the presence of a British 
naval officer, who has left his ship for the 
express purpose,—tell me, in the first 
place, is not the Queen of Spain's dignity 
as much offended as it could be by the 
employment of a whole battalion of regular 
infantry? She will not be offended by 
your permitting British subjects to enlist, 
because they are her soldiers. But sup- 
pose the Spanish troops should say they 
will net be led by foreign soldiers, why, 
what an answer were it to say, “it is true 
these operations are not led by any part of 
the infantry of Great Britain, but they 
are conducted by the royal marines!» 
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Besides, if it be politic so to employ the 
royal marines in any greater number 
than would be actually required for the 
naval purposes of the service, why not 
employ a larger force at once > Why limit 
it to 400? Why not increase it to 1,200, 
for example?) When you have once vio- 
lated your own favourite principle of non- 
intervention, why do you hesitate to em- 
ploy that description of force which may 
best answer those purposes on the strength 
of which you have violated that principle. 
So much for the marines. I come now to 
the Legion. As for the Legion, no one, I 
apprehend, will now contend that its em- 
ployment was provided for by the stipula- 
tions of the treaty. I think ‘T have shown 
by the compliment the noble Lord has 
paid to my noble Friend, and by the de- 
claration of General Evans, that whatever 
may be the case of the Marines, we may 
discuss that of the Legion unembarrassed 
by the same considerations in connexion 
with the treaty. The question now comes 
to this ;—-whether, after an experiment 
of two years of the British Legion in 
Spain, it would be wise in us to sanction 
its continuance ; or whether the time has 
arrived at which. the interests of this coun- 
try and of Spain require its withdrawal ? 
Iu the course of his speech, the noble 
Lord made some important remarks, which 
seemed to me to lead to the inference, that 
he thought it would be politic and wise to 
withdraw it. He said—(or this, at least, 
was the effect of his words)—-“ You blame 
General Evans, but you do not sufficiently 
estimate the difficulties with which he has 
had to contend.” Neither on this, nor on 
any former occasion, have I said a word 
against General Evans. [ appreciate the 
difficulties of his position; [I admit his 
bravery ; and if he have failed, | greatly 
doubt whether his failure has not arisen 
from difficulties which were inherent in the 
service in which he was engaged. If this 
be the case, it is no reflection upon General 


[.vans to have advised the withdrawal of 


the Legion. ‘ You underrate his extreme 
difficulties,” says the noble Lord.“ Why, 
Sir, the greater the difficulties he had to 
contend against, the more cogent the argu- 
ment in favour of departing from the 
policy y of the noble Lord, and of withdraw- 
ing the Legion.” The noble Lord talked 
of the embarrassment which must attend 
the command of 9,000 or 10,000 disor- 
ganised men, strangers to one another, and 
imperfectly disciplined. * You expect 
him,” said the noble Lord, “to do with 
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them just as much as he would do with a 
very different deseription of force.” Sir, I 
have expected no such thing. Certainly, 
nothing could be expected from such troops 
but that which has occurred, But I should 
have thought that those who suspended the 
order in council would have found out, or 
anticipated, the extreme difliculty of con. 
trolling such a body of men, so constituted, 
and under such circumstances. The noble 
Lord then says, “ You complain of the mili- 
tary cruelties practised in the Legion ;” and 
he shows how much more cruel are the Spa- 
niards: he quite exults in this charge 
against them. “Of all the people on 
earth,” said the noble Lord, ‘“‘there are none 
so cruel aud bloodthirsty as the Spaniards. 
They are remarkable for their appetite for 
blood.” If this be so—if the Spaniards 
be really the bloodthirsty people described 
by the noble Lord, that may be a very 
good reason, in the policy which he ap- 
pears to be bent on pursuing, for establish- 
ing a British force among them to learn 
the dreadful lesson of cruelty, and to justify 
the spirit of sanguinary — retaliation. 
But if the Spaniards, be a people of this 
character—if for ages past, their internal 
strifes have deluged the soil with their 
blood ;—if these dreadful imputations be 
true, that supplies a good reason for with- 
drawing the subjects of the King from this 
revolting warfare, seeing that “the conse- 
quence ‘of sending them to engage in a 
cause supported by such soldiers must be 
to habituate them to the sanguinary atro- 
cities which disgrace this contest, and to 
which they may plead that they are com- 
pelled to resort in self-defence. We are 
tuld that there must be something of re- 
taliation in these cases: and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite says—“ Don't 
vou see that you cannot compel your men 
to bear with these cruelties which are 
practised by their antagonists ; and does 
there not arise a grave doubt whether or 
not, after all, the best way to deal with 
the latter is to retaliate? You cannot 
permit our men to be murdered in cold 
blood) without retaliation.” All these 
dreadful things are, no doubt, true ; but 
all of them, assuredly, suggest a powerful 
argument against the continuance of a con- 
test which renders it necessary to justify 
and palliate such crimes in a service which 
has enlisted British soldiers in its ranks. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, admit- 
ting that the Spanish government had 
shown the utmost neglect of the British 
troops~-that they had provided for them 
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no hospital, and no convenience or comfort 
—went on to say, “that, from the very 
nature of this service, it was impossible 
that any stipulation for such a provision 
could be made.” So that there was no 
difficulty as to permitting the enlistment 
of the Legion ; you were bound to send 
these 10,000 men to Spain, but the dicta 
of Puffendorf did not justify any attempt, 
on your part, to insist on their being pro- 
vided for there. That claim you could 
not have supported. So delicate is the 
hon. and learned Gentleman about the 
exact limits of intervention with a foreign 
power. Now, to be sure, for the same 
Gentleman who offered no objection to the 
species of intervention which was exercised 
by 400 of our marines, occupying a posi- 
tion in which they were te cover one of the 
wings of a military force, in movement ; 
to find all this difficulty as to stipulating, 
beforehand, to have these poor men fed 
regularly, and to be allowed stables, at 
least, to lodge in,—does imply a degree of 
fastidious delicacy which T should: think 
can exist ho where but in the profession of 
the civil law. One most important topic the 
noble Lord opposite, in his anxiety to ap- 
proach the speech which I delivered ten 
days ago, has omitted, altogether, to touch 
upon: and that topic involves no less im- 
portant matter than the result of his own 
policy with respect to the contest in Spain. 
I doubted the policy of the original treaty ; 
but the noble Lord has, himself, admitted 
that, when in office, I faithfully executed 
it; and Tam still prepared to support the 
noble Lord in the same faithful execution 
of it. Whatever comes within the fair 
definition of naval co-operation—whatever 
can come fairly under the description of 
“naval assistance "— ought I conceive, to 
be afforded to Spain. From that engage- 
ment, | distinctly repeat, I am not at all 
disposed to recede ; but the distinction | 
draw is this:—that there still is a very 
material difference between the stipulated 
supply of military stores, and the grant of 
naval aid,—and the commencement of that 
system of direct military interference, 
which, beginning at the coast with battalions 
of marines, proceeds seven miles into the 
country, and might, with equal consis- 
tency, and in order to be effectual, be kept 
extending from the confines until it should 
reach the very centre of Spain, where it 
might terminate in the substitution of one 
dynasty for another. I deprecate the ex- 
tension of the principle of intervention in 
the domestic affairs of other countries ; and 
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I contend that you,—the Government,— 
have, by pursuing this course of poliey, 
already abandoned the principles on which 
the great authorities of your own party 
profess to aet—principles which [repeat 
were thrown aside the moment you under- 
took, not the expulsion of a hostile prince 
froma particular kingdom (for that would 
have been a definite and legitimate object), 
but the moment you undertook the 
establishment of a government in that 
country, and its defence by foreign force. 
This was the commencement of a system, 
the limits or termination of which it 1s 
dificult to conceive, and which violates 
principles that, in international law, have 
hitherto been held and acknowledged to be 
supreme. What was the principle laid 
down by Mr. Fox, at the commencement 
of the French war, although there then 
existed separate and distinct grounds of 
intervention, as on the part of this country 
with France? Mr. Fox did not deny, that 
there existed grounds for war after previ- 
ous protest ; but suspecting that one of the 
main causes for the war was the dissatis- 
faction which prevailed here with respect 
to the internal state of France, and a de- 
sue to dictate what would be a proper 
form of future government tothe peopl of 

that country, he moved the following reso- 
lution: — 


iad 


That it is not for the honour or interest of 
Great Britain tomake war with France on account 
of the internal circumstances of that 
for the purpose of punishing individuals there 
prot ssing principles, however pernicious thei 
tendency, or for the establishment among the 
French people of any particular form of govern- 
ment.” 


country, 


It may be said, that Mr. Fox was jealous 
of interference with a government which 
was founded on principles of liberty, but 
that it is possible he might have connived 
at an interference intended to destroy a 
despotic form of government. No such 
thing. Mr. Fox's principle was universal ; 
it was by him extended equally to popular 
and to despotic forms of government :—he 
remonstrated against any interference for 
extending, by the sword, the principles of 
liberty ; and, in the debate which preceded 
the resolution to which I have called the 
attention of the House, Mr. Fox expressly 
stated that— 

** Fle trusted he should soon see this war as 
generally execrated as it was now thought to be 
popular. Ile knew he should be represented 
as holding up the internal government of 
France as an object of imitation, He thought 
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it anything but an object of imitation, but be 
maintained, as a principle inviolable, that the 
government of every independent state was to 
be settled by those who were to live under it, 
and not by foreign force.”’ 


Now, Sir, observe how Mr. Fox applied 
his principle to the case to which I have 
just adverted. He said 

*- The conduct of the French in the Nether- 
lands was the same. I[t was a war of pikes 
and bayonets against opinions ;--it was the 
tyranny of giving liberty by compulsion ;-—it 
was an attempt to introduce a system among a 
people by force, which the more it was forced 
upon them the more they abhorred.” 

The same principle of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of other countries 
unless you have for such interference, some 


manifest justification on the ground of 


necessity, or otherwise—was broadly laid 
down by my lamented Friend, the late 
Marquess of Londonderry. When the al- 
lied powers met at Verona, an intervention 
with the affairs of Spam was proposed; 


and here L would entreat the attcution of 


the House tothe language of the late Lord 
Londonderry, as to the poliey of such im 
tervention on the part of England. My 
late noble Friend remonstrated against it, 
and said-— 

“Fearful as is the example which ts furnished 
by Spain of an army in revolt, and a monarch 
swearing to a constitution which contains in its 
frame hardly the semblance of a monarchy, 
there is no ground for apprehension that 
Rurope is likely to be speedily endangered by 
Spanish arms. It never was, however, intended 
as au union for the governmeut of the world, 
or for the superintendence of the imternal affairs 
of other states. . » We shall be found 
in our place when actual danger menaces the 
system of Europe; but this country cannot 
and will not, act upon abstract avd speculation 
principles of precaution.” 


Now, the whole justification of the course 
of policy pursued by the noble Lord con- 
sists in this, that certain despotic priuci- 
ples are identified with Don Carlos. He 


maintains that England has an interest in’ 


opposing those despotic principles, and, 
therefore that our present interference with 
Spain is justified. That is his plea. But 
that is the plea by which intervention in 
all cases, and at all times, past and present, 
has been, and will continue to be justified 
—a plea which has been in all times repu- 
diated, rejected by all the leading men in 
the councils of this country, whatever shade 
of politics they professed. All these autho- 
rities have concurred tu saying, that unless 
some circumstances of vicinage—of dauger 
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to the neighbouring country, and of para. 
mount necessity —exist te justify inter- 
ference, the general rule ought to be ad- 
hered to. ‘The instructions of my noble 
Vriend the late Marquess of Londonderry to 
the Duke of Wellington with reference to 
Spain were these :— 

With respect to Spain there seems nothing 
to add lo, oO! vary, in the course of policy 
hitherto pursued ; solicitude for the satety of 
the Royal Family, observance of our engage- 
ments with Portugal, and a rigid abstinence 
from any interference in the internal affairs of 
that country, must be considered as forming 
the basis of his Majesty’s policy.” 


I want to show you, by quoting from 
this paper, that the general rule, the 
opinions aud practice, of my noble Friend, 
were in cxact conformity with those of 
Mr. Fox. In 1825, when France deter- 
mined to interfere with Spain, she made 
use of the same arguments now advanced 
by his Majesty’s Ministers. The noble 
Lord now stands in the same posit ion that 
Vrance did at that period: the noble Lord, 
it would seem, bas searched through the 
despatches of Chateaubriand for grounds to 
justify his policy, aud for a case now to 
force France to interfere ; and thus it is 
urged, on the present occasion, that as a 
despotic principle is mixed up in the 
allair, it is proper to supplant ut by force 
But what said Mr. Canning on the subject 
of the course pursued by Franee in 1825 ? 
Mr. Canning, having remonstrated and 
dove all he could against that unprincipled 
intervention as to Spain, said— 


“No progt was produced to his Majesty's 
plenipotentiary of the existence of any design 
on the part of the Spanish government to in- 
vade the territory of France—of any attempt 
to introduce disaffection among her soldiery, 
or of any project to undermine her political 
institutions 3; and so long as the struggles and 
disturbances of Spain should be confined 
within the circle of her own territory, they 
could not be admitted by the British Govern- 
ment to aflord any plea for foreign interference, 
It the end of the last, and beginning of the 
present, century saw all HBurope combined 
against France, it was not @n account of the 
internal changes which France thought neces- 
sary for her own political and civil re« 
formation, but because she attempted to pro- 
pagate, first, her principles, and afterwards het 
dominion, by the sword.” 

At the present moment, the struggles and 
disturbances of Spain are confined within 
her own territory. France says, “ True 
it is, that this is a civil contest among 
the Spanish people; but still these prin- 
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ciples are so disgraceful, that we must 
march armies to suppress them.” What 
argument in this circumstance do you not 
supply us with ? ‘Truc it is, it seems, that 
these hostilities are 


Spanish territory. But, first of all, 


must employ a ‘military foree—then our 


marines. And thus, by slow but inevitable 
degrees, you creep on till you produce a 
combustion that will extend throughout 


Europe, which no man can foresee the end | 
l 


of, or devise the means of extinguishing. 
Sir, I think Mr. Fox was clearly right in 
holding that it is equally unjust to Impose 
upon a people a popular form of govern- 
ment, as it is to inflict upon them a 
despotism, by the bayonet. What, [beg to 
ask, is to be the limitation attached to ‘this 
prince igh > Qur excuse and our consolation 
may be, that we have so contrived matters 
as to make intervention ridiculous. But 
what I fearis, that other governments may 


follow the example—T mean, in the viola- 
tion of the principle which has thus been baied 
down,—and may act a more open, direct, 


and intelligible part, tu bringing that vio- 
lation in aid of the execution of thetr own 
designs. They, 
meditating such a part - but does that 
consideration diminish the danger of such 
a contingency? Yet, granting even that 
the apprehensions of the noble Lord were 
well founded, and that some 


probably, are not new 


exist’ for marching ‘troops Inte Spain te! 


suppress a principle which, for the sake of 
the argument, T will suppose 
serous to this country; IT would ask the 
abettors of our policy, whether it has been 
successful in’ suppressing those principles 2 
As hon. Members opposite are fond of 
comparing positions, perhaps they will 
allow me to ask them what they conceive 
the position of Don Carlos to be how, com 

pared with what it was when this policy 
of intervention was first brought inte 
action? TL now take ap a separate branch 


to be dan 


of the subject. Let us even admit, in the 
way of argument, that, on account of 
Vicinage, or some other danger, inter- 


ference, on the part of Great Brit: tin, by 
force, was justifiable ; still, T contend, that 
it has been ineflicient, that it hua done ho 
good, but, on the contrary, that it has 
encumbered those whom the noble Lord 
intended to assist, and it has aided the 
party which it was designed and intended 
to demolish and destroy. If I can prove 
this, I shall have offered a conclusive rea- 
son in favour of the adoption of another 
course. His Majesty's Government profess 
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| to be the swern enemies of Don Carlos, but 
| I doubt much whether the greatest friend of 
Don Carlos could have done so much for 
him as the Foreign Seeretary of England 
has accomplished. The noble Lord 

oes suit by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
What was the position of Don Carlos in 
$34, when you succeeded in effecting his 
expulsion from Portugal? You thought so 
| little of the danger, that you brought him 
without any stipulation 
being required from him for his future con- 
| duct. Thus he was permitted to leave, and 
the Government could hardly believe their 
senses, when they found that Don Carlos 
hi ry passed through France, and was again 
in Spain ; and the n, but not till then, 
were articles pre pared to carry out the ori- 
ginal his expulsion 
from Spain, ‘arlos had been 
boast of Ge- 
Carlos) and 


to this country, 


intention, — namely, 
When Don ¢ 
expelled from Portugal, the 
neral Rodil was, that (Don 


| his family had not been able to escape with 
jeven a change of linen. Don Carlos, how- 
ever, after coming to this country, con. 


trived to get 
the noble 
laughed a 


again to Spain. What did 
stare opposite tell us? He 
those who cutertained the no- 
tion that i might be necessary for the 
British Legion to remain, at least, two 
years in that country. It is said that, 
supported only by 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
in a state of no disetpline at all, in three or 
it would be ridiculous to 
possible for Don Carlos to keep 





four provinces 
SU ppose it 
his ground against the forces raised against 
him. The House has been told, that the 
striugele is a mere mountain insurrection, 


and that the first appearance of the Legion 
would be Time after time the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Palmerston) has 
treated the House and the country to pro- 
pheeies that the contest would speedily be 
at an end. Now, army of 
increased from 10,000 to 
about $1,000 disciplined troops, as they 
have been designated ; and yet the nob le 
Lord informs the House that Don Carlos 
was never in so hopeless a state as at the 
present moment. Tf so, then, why con- 
tinue the British Legion? The 
Lord also stated, formerly, that though it 
was quite true, that Don Carlos had had 
some favour shown him in the Basque pro- 
vinees, all the other provinces and great 
towns in Spain were against him, But 
now the noble Lord tells you that even 
these Basque provinces are all against him, 
and that hitherto they have been the vie- 


decisive. 


however, the 
Don Carlos bas 


noble 





tims of other designing persons. I tock 
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the words down; [ was my own reporter, 
It was also stated by the noble Lord, that 
Moreno was not a Carlist; and is it not 
extraordinary that, under all these cireum- 
stances, it should be thought necessary by 
the noble Lord op account of a person in 
Don Carlos’s position, —~ opposed by all 
Spaniards but the Basques, and not uni- 
versally supported even by them,—-to con- 
tinue the British Legion, and the system 
of intervention? Tow happens this? Is 
our intervention so wholly fruitless that 
Don Carlos has actually gained weight 
and strength, just in proportion as that 
interference has been extended? If so, 
surely the Government, as enemies of Don 
Carlos, had better try another and a dif- 


ferent system of policy. Or is the inter. | 


vention by foreign arms to be continued 


merely for the purpose of exciting jealousy | 


in the breasts of the Spanish people >? Will 
the Hlouse permit me to read a high au- 
thority as to the probability of such a 
result? This authority consists in the 
advice given by my noble Friend, the 
Duke of Wellington, to France. When 
that country was about to endeavour to 
force a similar state of things to the pre- 
sent, the advice of my noble Friend was as 
follows :— ‘ 

* Tis Grace does not hesitate, upon his inti- 
mate experience of Spanish affairs, to pro- 
nounce that the Spanish nation is, of all the 


uropean people, that which will least brook | 


any interference from abroad; he states the 
many instances in which, during the last war, 


this distinguished trait of national character | 


rendered them obstinately blind to the most 


pressieg considerations of public safety; he | 


states the imminent danger in which the sus- 


picion of foreign interferenee, and more espes | 


{ 


cially of interference on the part of France, is | 


likely to involve the Wing; and he further 
describes the diflicultics which would oppose 
themselves to any military operation in Spain, 


undertaken for tie purpose of reducing, by | 


force, the nation to submit themselves to an 
order of things to be either suggested or pre- 
seribed to them from without.” 

The noble Lord said, that if the Spanish 


government had shown half the energy and | 


activity which have been exhibited by Ge- 
neral Evans, the war would long since 
have been brought to an end. But what 
is the cause of the inactivity of the Spa- 
nish generals? It may have arisen either 
from the reliance placed by a nation like 
Spain on the aid of an ally, when that ally 
began to interfere; or from a jealousy of 
that interference, founded on the fear that 
a powerful vation like ours might reap the 
fruits of victories gained in their cause, 
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and that to us, not to them, would be the 
triumph of establishing among them a free 
constitution. If cither of these be the 
causes of inactivity and apathy on the part 
of the Spanish generals, it is clear that 
-you, by your intervention, have obstructed 
the successful termination of this contest, 
and have preveuted the satisfactory esta- 
blishment of constitutional liberty in 
Spain when this contest shall have come 
to a close. | firmly believe, therefore, 
whilst LT would adbere with the most 
perfect good faith to every obligation of 
the treaty, whilst I would give to 
Spain the assistance of a more effective 
naval force, if it could be supplied, T should 
yet shrink from the extension of the treaty 
beyond its legitimate object—I should 
“rigorously resist the commencement of a 
system which would bring his Majesty's 
troops, marine or infantry, into direct col- 
lision with the inhabitants of Spain. — I 
repeat, that | should draw the broadest 
practical distinction between the supply of 
lwarlike stores, and = actual military co- 
operation: It is on these grounds that f 
shall support the resolution proposed by 
lmy right hon. and gallant Friend; and I 
do hope that those hon, Gentlemen who 
‘are averse to the extension of the ravages 
of war, will well consider what the effect 
must be, if they lend the sanction of their 
‘high authority to the extension of such 
evils. Men of different political opinions, 
in respect of the main question only, will, 
on this occasion, combine in support of the 
resolution of my right hon. and gallant 
Friend. Those who think that where a 
great country like England intervenes, she 
ought to employ a military force imme- 
diately under her own orders and control, 
in her own pay, and responsible to her 
own Government, may protest against the 
continuance of the British Legion ;— 
‘those who think, with the highest military 


jauthority in England, that the cause of 


‘liberty in Spain will never be promoted 
iby foreign military interference—may 
agree to the resolution of my right hon. 
and gallant Friend. Those who concur 
with the highest military authority in 
France, Marshal Soult, in deprecating 
the employment of an ill-disciplined army, 
{not subject to the military rules of their 
own country, may equally concur in- this 
; resolution. Those who take higher views, 
and who think with me that the subjects 
of one nation are not justified in wantonly 
| destroying the lives of another people ; 
who think— 
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«¢ That reason frowus on war’s unequal gain, 

Where thousands bleed to raise a single name ;”’ 
and who hold that warfare should be 
limited to, as it can only be justified by, 
cases of extreme peril, or the necessity for 
vindicating the national honour —may 
unite in support of the resolution of my 
right hon. and gallant Friend. Those, 
alsu, who hesitate as to the justice of this 
country interfering to correct — political 
errors, aud to punish the unfortunate in- 
habitants of the Basque provinces for their 
fidelity, which all of us must admire—all 
these may combine in deprecating — the 
continuance of this species of armed inter- 
ference with the affairs of Spain, and the 
extension of the treaty beyond its legiti- 
mate objects. There are other powerful 
reasons for discouraging and terminating 
this warfare. There is the evils of the 
violation of a principle hitherto held 
sacred, which forbids one nation dictating 
to other countries what shall be the legiti- 
mate form of their Government, or the 
form of constitution under which they 
shall live. Again, the signal failure of 
the experiment as to the promotion of the 
object for which it was intended, and the 
probable excitation of the jealousies of the 
Spanish nation, and their fears lest the 
constitution should be unstable because it 
will not have been created by native hands 
—all these are so many considerations in 
favour of the resolution now before the 
House. Depend upon it, the public gorge 
is rising against the continuance of this 
system. The people of England see men 
returning without pay, in distress and 
destitution ; visible appeals to the sympa- 
thies of their countrymen—appeals much 
more powerful than any fargument that 
could be offered, and caleulated by such 
exhibitions to raise a prejudice against the 
cause by which they have been left in that 
helpless condition. It is truly painful to 
see the British uniform under such melan- 
choly circumstances as we have lately wit- 
nessed, Against these and other power- 
ful arguments, the only appeal is to our 
false pride—a pride allied to shame, the 
supposed shame of withdrawing from or 
discontinuing, a system which can bring 
only discredit on this nation, and can ter- 
minate with no benefit to Spain. You 
have been told that there will be bonfires 
at St. Petersburg, and rejoicings in the 
camp of Don Carlos. Be not scared by 
such idle apprehensions. Better you 
should see the light of those bonfires, and 


hear the clamour of these rejoicings, than | cussion took place, 
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that hon. Members should be appalled by 
the upbraiding of their own consciences 
for having promoted a warfare, the justice 
of which is subject to much doubt, and of 
which the ultimate success has been 
already proved by experiment to be in the 
Jast degree problematical. 

Lord John Russell: Sir, at this late 
hour of the morning I shall not detain the 
House for more than a very few minutes ; 
but I cannot omit adverting to a question 
which has been several times asked in the 
course of this debate, but which does not 
appear to me to have been answered in 
any explanation which the right hon. 
Gentleman has attempted to give upon one 
part of the question under discussion. 1 
mean, Sir, the question why it is that this 
particular time should have been selected 2? 
Yes, Sir, I repeat, why is it that this par- 
ticular time should have been selected for 
this discussion? Why was it not brought 
forward at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion? = ft was known that the night before 


| Christmas-day an action had been fought 





at Bilboa; and that action furnished hon. 
Members opposite with precisely the same 
arguments, because it was attended with 
the same circumstances as the cases which 
they have relied upon in this debate. The 
English marines took a part in that action, 
and the part they took was against the 
Basques —fighting, as the right hon, Ba- 
ronet contends, for their liberties. Be 
that as it may, certain it is, that our sea- 
men were engaged, assisting with our 
boats, manning batteries, working guns, 
and performing all the necessary operations 
of a war. ‘The Parliament assembled on 


the Sist of January, and the Speech from 


the Throne, with which it was opened, 
after expressing his Majesty’s regret at 
the continuance of the civil war in Spain, 
spoke of the events which were going on 
at Bilboa. The passage was this ;—‘“ His 
Majesty has continued toafford to the Queen 
of Spain that aid, which, by the treaty 
of Quadruple Alliance of 1834, his Ma- 
jesty engaged to give if it should become 
necessary ; and his Majesty rejoices that 
his co-operating force has rendered useful 
assistance to the troops of her Catholic 
Majesty.” Sir, there was scarcely a des 
bate upon these words, although we con- 
ceived very naturally that they were the 
very strongest words we could have intro- 
duced into the speech ; and we intreduced 
them for the purpose of eliciting a discus< 
sion upon this very subject. Yet no dis- 
There was scarcely 
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any dissent expressed. The Hlouse 
journed before eight o'clock, and we did} 
not then hear anything of these tremen- 
dous evils; and it was not, I am sorry to 


ad- 
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| 


ha brick 


say, until ‘this failure—until this reverse | 


in the arms of the Legion—atforded the 
proper opportunity, that the right hon. 
Gentleman thought fit to bring forward 
the question, in a manner and, with refers 
ence to the circumstances under which he 
moved his amendment on the original 
motion, in a spirit, never known before. I 


‘and gallant Gentleman, at last, 
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different explanations ; but each time, as 
it seems to me, he successively took away 
from his original edifice. At 
one time he did not mean to impeach 
the character of General Evans; he said 
he respected the character of General 
Evans—he bore testimony to his merits— 
to him he did not attribute any blame: at 
another time he did not assail the bravery 
of the men; in fact, Sir, the right hon. 
altogether 


‘deprived himself of those grounds upon 


do confess, Sir, that I very much lament | 
/misconduct of the Legion—a misconduct 


the course that the right hon. Gentleman 
has deemed it proper to pursue. 
the right hon, Gentleman would 
acted with more fairness, 
his wonted generosity, had he brought for- 
ward his question at a moment, 
might have done, when these troops had 
won honour, and not suffered a disaster. 
Sir, we shall decide this question upon | 
its general policy; and | am sure that, 
even from the details that have been offered 
to the House, they will not be disposed to 
think that English pride has been in any 
degree hurt, or that a brand has been put 
on the forehead of our national character. 
But the question is now brought forward 
because, as the right hon. Baronet may 
tell me, very likely, there may be a new 
combination of all parties to support it ; 
that some may support it through dislike 
of Don Carlos, some through a hatred of 
despotism, some through a love of the 
Basque privileges, some from their politi- 
cal delicacy, some from a fear of wounding 
the Castilian pride, and others baer 
this cause may not be successful. I deeply 
lament, for my part, that a question of 
this sort should be thus brought forward, 
seriously affecting, as it does, the honour 
of individuals who are not present to vin- 
dicate themselves ; and still more sorry 
that, for the purpose of taking advantage 
of this imaginary combing ation, the disas- 
ter of the British Legion should be laid 
as the foundation of a party triumph. 
The right bon. and gallant Officer who 
brought forward this motion laid down 
certain grounds, upon which he chiefly 
dwelt, as facts discreditable to the charac- 
ter of the Legion. But I think that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman felt 
afterwards, when the question was argued 
by those who followed him, that there was 
some want of generosity in the severe re- 
flections which in this instance he indulged 
in. I must be allowed to observe, that he 
has subsequently entered into five or six 


have 


as he 


not to say with | 


I think | 


which he originally rested respecting the 


which, at first, he had represented as so 
flagrant, that it was necessary for this 
House to interpose, in order that an eter- 


I nal stigma might not be fixed on the cha- 


racter of British soldiers, I think, after 
all, that the right hon. and gallant Mem- 
i ber has been exceedin: gly unfortunate ; for 
ihe was finally driven to rest upon the sole 


i testimony of Major Richardson, whose au- 


| site 
1 to demolish. 


| 


| the injustice of imposing 





thority an hon. and gallant Member oppo- 
was last night cruel enough utterly 


Allow me, Sir, to say one 


Sword with respect to what has been dwelt 


upon at so much length —the impolicy and 
a constitution, or 
a particular form of government, upon any 


foreign nation. I entirely agree, Sir, with 
the maxim that has been laid down. But 


I think, after all that has been said of he 
efliciency of the Legion and of our naval 
co-operation, it is rather too much to talk 
of forcivg a constitution upon such a 
country as Spain, by the aid of a body of 
raw recruits, and this handful of marines 
who marched, at any time, scarcely three 
miles from the shore. ‘The present case is 
one by no means very unusual in the his- 
tory of Europe. In the first ** Quadruple 
Treaty,” there was introduced a stipulation 
that aid and assistance should be rendered 
by us to a friendly government, then en- 
gaged in a civil contest, wherein it was 
thought that the interests of this nation 
were ultimately concerned. Amongst the 
cases adverted to by my noble F riend, in 
his very powerful and promising speech, 
to justify the giving this sort of aid and 
assistance as profte red under the Quad- 
ruple Treaty now in question, let me refer 
to the conduct of our W hig ancestors in 
1088. An hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite says, that though the teeveigee 
was effected by the people of England, 

is unjust to impose, by force, a new ee 
vernment upon a country contrary to the 
wishes and inclinations of its people. No 
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doubt of it. fn that general proposition I 
fully agree; but Task that hon. and 
and learned Member—lf ask any Member 
of this Llouse—to read the invitation which 
was sent to the Prince of Orange, signed 
by Shrewsbury, Lord Danby, Lord Dorset, 
Admiral Russell, and Mr. Sydney, and 
which stated the grounds on which they 
asked him to come. After setting forth 
the grievances and disaffection of the 
country, they go on to say, that if they 
should move, and there be no force to 
support them, they shall be oppressed and 
overwhelmed ; and they ask the Prince of 
Orange to come with a considerable force, 
to give them assistance. Yes, they wrote 
to the Stadtholder of Holland to come over 
and to bring arms and engineers. ‘ We 
need not,” they write, “say any thing 
about ammunition, military stores, &c.— 
hut bring some good engincers with you.” 
Were these English engineers? No, they 
were Dutch engineers, and Dutch artil- 
lery, to effect the Revolution of 1688. And 
had they any scruple-—those great authors 
of that Parliamentary revolution, under 


fAprRit 19} 





the establishment confirmed by which we 
are, at this moment, acting—had they any | 
cecruple to employ foreign arms in their 
just cause? Not at all. But there was a 
curious circumstance, which T may well 
mention here, as connected with the esta- 
blishment of the House of Hanover, name- 
ly:—that in the rebellion in Scotland a 
hedy of Dutch troops was sent over to 
England, under the Barrier Treaty, and 
marched to Edinburgh to oppose the Scotch 
rebels. Now, Task, Sir, is it so clear that 
the principles of our ancestors have been, 
that no foreign assistance should be allowed 
in the internal disputes of a country? 
But there is a great difference between 
imposing a government ov a country, by 
sending an army there for that purpose, 
which is to oecupy the capital and the 
country, or the capital at all eveuts—and 
giving assistance to a government, or the 
great majority of a nation who wish to 
establish a particular form of government, 
but require, in order to effect that object, 
the aid and co-operation of another state, 
having itself an interest in seeing the esta- 
blishment of that particular form of go- 
vernment. So far, therefore, I say, we 
have been justified in giving assistance to 
Spain. I will not go at large into this 
question, the details of which have been so 
very ably discussed by my noble Friend, 
the ForcignSecretary. But I must take 





some notice of the speech delivered by the 
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right hon. Baronet the other night. That 
right hon, Gentleman (Sir Robert Peel) 


was pleased to speak of the ditheulties of our 
foreign policy; and he stated those, 
among the other reasons, on accoupt of 
which he conceived that the Ministry 
must be so embarrassed as to make it im- 
possible they should face them, and that 
they would be forced, in despair, to abans 
don the helm of the vessel of the State. 
Whatever may be the course of the pre- 
sent Government, whether they shall re- 
main in office, or quit office, in either case 
they would have the satisfaction of think- 
ing that the present state of aflairsis 

greatly more advantageous to the country 
than it was when the right hon. Gentle- 
man left office. To advert to merely one 
point of our foreign aflairs: the right hon. 
Baronet says, that it was only three weeks 
before his resignation of the Government, 
that the Belgian revolution broke out; but 
does the right hon. Baronet forget that 
during those three weeks his Government 
advised his Majesty to put into the Speech 
a sentiment approving of the conduct of 
the King of Holland, whom it styled “ the 
enlightened King of the Netherlands,” 
thus pointing him out as one who ought 
to be supported, and indicating that, if 
not the physical, at least all the moral, 
support of our Government was given to 
that Sovereign? Ido not mean to adopt 
the observation of Lord Ashburton, though 
I have considerable respect for the saga- 
city of that noble Lord, and cannot think 
it is so easily to be put aside, or treated so 
lightly, as the right hon. Baronet seems to 
suppose; but I do think, Sir, that if that 
course had been adopted, it would have 
had the most unwise and unfortunate 
result of eventually leading to a general 
war. We had before our eyes the recent 
revolution of France. We knew that 
there existed in that country old asso- 
ciations of conquest connected with Bel- 
gium—old prejudices for the talked-of 
extension of the Belgian boundary to the 
Rhine—and had you succeeded in esta- 
blishing the King of Holland, you would 

have seen a war in Europe, and probably 
you would not have seen an independent 
kingdom, after all, established im Belgium, 

] need not, Sir, go into our domestic 

affairs, though there is one which I may 

mention, as I have no doubt it will be 

considered by the right hon. Baronet him- 

self an important one, as he has reminded 

me of it. He mentioned that a battalion 
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Of foot guards went down to Woolwich— 
that they were obliged to be sent down— 
In order to replace the marines. Now, 
allow me, Sir, to explain. My noble 
Friend having mentioned to me that there 
might be a deficiency of soldiers in Eng- 
land, I wrote to the Lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, desi:ing that he would consult 
with the Commander of the Forces in that 


{COMMONS} 





country, to know whether any soldiers 
could be spared from our force in that | 
country. I received a reply, to the effect 
that the Lord-lieutenant had consulted 
the Commander of the Forces, who in- 
formed him that two regiments of infantry | 
and one of cavalry might very well be | 
spared, That, I believe, was not exactly 
the case in 1830. I leave it to the future | 
Ministers, of whom the right hon. Baronet 
seems to be the representative, to try | 
whether they can remove troops from Ire- 
land; relying, as 1 doubt not they will, 
upon the increased confidence and attach- 
ment of the people, and the tranquillity | 
of that country, after their refusal to them 
of municipal institutions, With respect 
to other matters of difficulty adverted to 
by the right hon. Baronet, the Government 
has about as much to do with them as 
they have to do with the nonformation of 
the French ministry, of which they are 
also accused. ‘There is some commercial 
embarrassment; one of those revolutions 
in trade which a Government can neither 
produce nor alter. But there is not, 
thank God! now prevailing that species 
of discontent, during the prevalence of 
which every mail brought accounts of 
fresh fires, fresh burnings, and fresh ex- 
cesses, There is not now prevailing that 
discontent in the metropolis which would 
prevent his Majesty, if it pleased him to 
go to Guildhall, to do so with the most 
perfect safety ! 

Sir Stratford Canning rose amidst loud 
cries of ‘‘ Divide,” and “Spoke.” He 
said, that if it had been his own character 
only that had been attacked, he should not 
obstruct the division, but wait a more con- 
venient opportunity. In the remarks, how- 
ever, which the noble Lord had addressed 
to him, a public principle of govermment 
of some importance was involved [Cries 
of ‘ Spoke,” and “ Chair.”] He was 
aware that it was the duty of persons who 
filled the confidential situation of ambas- 
sador, not to divulge the instructions they 
had received; but the noble Lord had 
raised a feeling of momentary impatience, 
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if not something stronger; and he had 
alluded to his instructions, but he denied 
that he had proclaimed their meaning or 
general bearings. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion for going into committee of supply: 
Ayes 278; Noe s 242:— Majority 36. 
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Church-rates.—By the Bishop of Lonpon, the Earl of 
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from Factory Labourers of various places, for the better 
regulation of Factories, 


Spain— 


Spatn-—Lorp J. Hay’s Desparcnes. ] 
Lord A/vanley said, the motion of which 
he had given notice, and which he was 
then about to make, related to certain des- 
patches which had been received from the 
British naval officer on the north coast of 
Spain, which narrated on the one side the 
disaster which had befallen the British 
Legion, and on the other, described the 
great bravery which had been displayed by 
many of those who were engaged on this 
occasion. The object of his motion was, 
to call the attention of his noble Friend 
opposite, of that House, and of the country 
in general, to the extraordinary position in 
Which the marine forees and the artillery, 
now serving in the north of Spain, were at 
that moment placed. Before he made the 
remarks which he felt it to be his duty to 
offer on this subject, he would take the 
liberty of stating his opinion on the policy 
which had placed those gallant men in such 
a position. His opinion was, that that 
policy was detrimental to the interests and 
injurious to the honour of this country. 
He thought that it was detrimental to the 
interests of this country, because he had 
heard, and he believed, that the wisest and 
most enlightened statesmen of Eneland, 
men of all parties, had laid it down as a 
principle not to be departed from, that 
nothing but a paramount sense and appre= 
hension of mischief to itself could justify 
one country in interfering in any way 
with the internal regulations and adminis- 
tration of another. He was of opinion, 
that the poliey which had been pursued 
Was injurious to the honour of this country, 


because the sending of his Majesty's troops | 


without any deelaration of war to oppose 
the inhabitants of a country which was at 
peace with England, to attack those who 
were fighting for a man whom they be- 
lieved to be their rightful Sovercien —who 
were contending for liberties which were 


as dear to them as the hberties of England | 


were to Englishmen—was most unjus- 


tifiable. The present policy of this eountry 
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with reference to Spain was founded on | 


the Quadruple Alliance which was entered | a very short time, their spirits being broken 
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into three years ago. He had always de- 
precated that treaty, because he looked 
upon it as one that encouraged the inter- 
ference of England with the internal aflairs 
of other countries. The objects of that 
treaty were, first, to sceure the Crown of 
Spain to Queen Isabella ; next, to remove 
Don Carlos from Spain; and lastly, to 
secure for that country a constitution of a 
liberal nature, a Government of a fixed 
description, and likewise to establish peace. 
Now let their Lordships examine how far 
these objects had been eflected. In a very 
short time after that treaty had been signed 
Don Carlos left this country. He pro 

ceeded through France, and arrived safely 
in the Basque provinces, where he was re- 
ceived with open arms. His presence, 
indeed, produced an electrical effect. An 
army was instantly raised — a general 
movement was made—every man eapable 
of bearing arms was culisted in the cause. 
The most celebrated oe neral of Spain, 
Zumalacarregui, was placed at the head of 
this force; and at the beginning of the 
war victory declared everywhere in favour 
of the arms of Don Carlos. His generals 
unquestionably out-manceuvred and out- 
fought the Christino generals; and he 
believed if this country had not despatched 
forees to the scene of action the city of 
silboa must have fallen into his hands. 
The Government of this country thought 
proper, in consequence of these successes, 
to make a military demonstration n favour 
of the Queen, and by an Order in Council 
the Foreign Enlistment Act was suspended, 
consequent upon which the British Legion 
was formed, for the purpose of supporting 
the Queen’s cause. He believed, that at 
the time all the people in this country, 
without exception, who were acquainted 
with the Spanish character, prophesied that 
the effect of this step would be, to 
strengthen and consolidate the Carlist 
cause, and to weaken that of the opposite 
party, in consequence of the jealous feeling 
which the presence of a foreign force was 
likely to create. Nay, they looked upon it 
as Very probable that the British would be 
betrayed. Had not those prognostieations 
been found to be too true? For two years 
the Legion had been in Spain. During all 
that time they had suffered the most gross 
ill-treatment-—they had very nearly been 
betrayed into the hands of the enemy by a 
Spanish general, whose name he would not 
their mambers had dwindled 
Within 


mention, and 
from 10,000 to about 4,000 men. 
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by fatigue and privation, they had been 
driven back from Hernani to St. Sebastian 
by the very Carlists whom thy were sent 
out to exterminate. But it was proposed 
to establish a fixed, a settled, and a liberal 
Government in the Peninsula. Looking at 
that point, he would ask, what had hap- 
pened? Why, since the treaty had been 
entered into there had been six different 
Administrations in Spain, which was more, 
he believed, than the history of any portion 
of Europe could show in so short a time. 
He might mention an anecdote which bore 
in some degree on the question. A gen- 
tleman with whom he was acquainted was 
appointed to act in a diplomatic capacity in 
one of the states of South America, where 
it was necessary to give a month’s notice 
before an ambassador could be received. 
He remained there for two years, but 
during that time no President remained 
sufficiently long in office to enable him to 
present his credentials in form. And what 
was the case with respect to the establish- 
ment of a firm and liberal Government in 
Spain? Nothing of the kind had been 
effected, but the Throne and the Crown 
had been dragged through the mud by a 
set of drunken soldiers. A body of military 
men had rushed into the presence of the 


Queen-Regent, and forced her to accept of 


the greatest of anomalies, the constitution 
of 1812. What, he asked, had been 
effected in a military point of view? Why, 
at this very moment two-thirds of the roads 
of the Spanish provinces were in the pos- 
session of the Carlists. Gomez had tra- 
versed a great part of Spain. He had ap- 
proached and threatened Seville—he had 
entered Cordovaand he had pursued his 
course to join Don Carlos, almost without 
interruption, When a great and powerful 
nation like this took such a step—when it 
interfered with the concerns of another 
country — those who sanctioned such an 
interference ought at least to take such 
measures as were likely to insure success. 
It was asserted, that the treaty was entered 
into for the purpose of preventing the 
northern powers, as they were called, from 
interfering with the affairs of Spain and 
Portugal. Now, anybody who studied the 
policy of these courts must at once have 
seen, that the treaty was calculated to pro- 
duce a diametrically opposite ectlect. The 
northern powers were waiting quietly to 
see how the Spaniards and Portuguese 
would settle their own quarrels; they 
wished to leave the parties to themselves ; 
but when they saw the British Legion sent 
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out to Spain—when they saw his noble 
Friend sending out his military propa- 
ganda, they became alarmed, not knowing 
to what extent the system might be carried, 
and if under these circumstances they had 
interfered, who could complain of them 
— or wonder at it? He should say 
no more about the policy of this country 
towards Spain; but he would go to the 
principal object of his motion. By the 
third article of the Quadruple Treaty, 
a naval co-operation was provided for with 
Spain, which was strictly carried on for 
some time. But when the Legion were 
sent out, the Government allowed a certain 
number of marines and artillery to cos 
operate with them. Now, he did not care 
whether those marines went one mile or 
ten miles into the country-—it could not in 
either case be considered a naval co-opera- 
tion. He would not advert farther to the 
propriety or impropricty of that co-opera- 
tion; but the chief fault which he found 
with it was, that under the system which 
had been pursued it might be carried to 
any length or extent, however great, from 
400 to 4,000 men. There was no saying 
how many men might thus be sent abroad 
to fight with those against whom war had 
not been declared. He considered it also a 
strange anomaly that those troops should 
have been placed under the command of a 
captain of the navy, who could know no- 
thing of warlike operations upon land ; and 
he strongly objected to the whole force 
being commanded by a foreign general who 
had no responsibility. tle should now 
draw the attention of the ITouse to what 
had taken place during the last three 
months in Spain. After {spartero with 
the assistance of the English marines had 
relieved DBilboa, the next attempt was by a 
combined movement to put an end to the 
war in the Basque provinces. General 
Evans received an additional force of 6,000 
men, and Espartero was to have advanced 
from the Durango side, and Saarsfield from 
that of Pampeluna, to co-operate with him. 
Under these circumstances, General Evans 
commenced the campaign. On the 13th 
of last month he marched out of St. Sebas- 
tian with 15,000 men, English and Span- 
ish. He was joined by a battalion of 
Royal Marines, amounting to 400 men, 
and twenty guns. Lord John Hay was 
also sent to assist. After advancing sue- 
cessfully on the 13th and 14th, they on the 
15th took the heights above Hernani, and 
secured possession of the Venta hill. On 
the 16th they endeavoured to carry Her- 
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nani, and here they failed. The right of the 
army wassupported by the Royal Mari ines,the | 
left résted on the village of Aristenaga,where | 
there was a bridge over the Urumea. That 
village was not occupied, neither was the 
bridge secured. The attack upon Hernani, | 
which commenced at nine o'clock in the | 
morning, was carried on feebly. In the 


middle of the day, about half-past eleven | 


o'clock, 3,000 or 4,000 Carlists arrived at 
Hernani to strengthen and support those 
who were already engaged. They de- 
bouched on the right, and took possession 
of the village which he had already men- 
tioned. General Evans detached two batta- 
lions of his troops to retake it. “They were 
defeated, and immediately afterwards the 
whole army, with very few exceptions, 
retired in great disorder. So little were 
the Spaniards accustomed to witness or to 
expect such conduct from British troops, 
that they did not attempt to pursue, 
believing the retreat to bea ruse de guerre. 
But when they ascended the heights they 
saw the army retreating, or rather flying, 
like an undisciplined mob, towards St. 
Sebastian. It was, however, but justice to 
say, and it was ascertained by undoubted 
evidence, that the conduct of the officers 
was beyond all praise. From the general 
to the lowest subaltern, every officer did 
his utmost to quell the panic, to rally the 
troops, and to retrieve the fortune of the 
day. It would be asked, why, when the 
panic took place, was not the reserve 
marched forward to correct the disorder 
and give the troops an opportunity of 
rallying? The answer was, that no 
reserve had been prepared—and it was 
impossible to check the confusion. The 
troops fled to St. Sebastian—one of those 
thousand names so glorious in the annals 
of the British arms—in sight of those 


} country for their 
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| inevitably have been taken. They covered 
the retreat of the army most successfully, 
and enabled them to carry off every piece 
}of artillery. He happened to reecive a 
letter from a person who was a spectator 
fnot an actor, on this occasion; and he de- 
scribed the conduct of the marines on this 
| unfortunate day as the most briiliant and 
the most gallant that could be imagined. 
He declared, that looking to their numbers, 
the Carlists might have thrown down their 
farms, and by mere physical weivht and 
| force have 
narines. HTlow happened it, then, that 
| these 400 marines resisted, and successfully 
fifteen times 


overwhelmed this handful of 


resisted, a haily of troops, 

their number — who had previously 
forced the Legion to seck for sali ty in flight ? 
he reason Was, that the latter force was 
composed of mercenarics, who SC rved for 
their pay, and forthcir pay alone, without any 
fecling but for what they might ean ; 
i while the other gallant set 
| they were responsible to their King ind 


of men felt that 


conduct, and hnew 
moreover that the character of a brave 
corps, the glory of whieh had never been 
tarnished, was intrusted to their care and 
keeping. He did not pretend to throw 
blame upon General Evans or any of the 
oflicers of the Legion ; all that he meant to 
Say Was, that the Anglo Spanish jorce tled 
in disorder, and left the British marines to 
bear the brunt of the defeat. Sle therefore 
would ask his noble Friend opposite, what 
would have been the case ifthis had oecurred 
to a British army under the command of a 
British officer responsible to hisGovernment ? 
Why, in twenty-fourhours after the intelli- 
gence of such a defeat, that officer would 
have been superseded, a court of inquiry 
into his conduct, or a court-martial, would 
have been instituted, and if it was found 








scenes where the illustrious Duke had won| that he had done all in his power to insure 


such imperishable laurels, within view of 
the summit of the Pyrennees, where for- 


success, or if it was proved that the panic 
which took place was one of those events 


merly the British flag had floated trium- | which no human foresight could anticipate 


phantly. Nothing could — restrain 
fugitives—nothing could stop them. But 


there was one bright point in this action 
One body of men was seen in the midst of | 
the battle, standing firm, unmoved, im- 
penctrable. On them the Carlist force | 
could make no impression. Yes, a gallant | 
battalion of British marines, consisting of | 
400 men, commanded by the brave C lone! | 
Owen, successfully covered the retreat 


} any of those qualities which were cssential 


the | he would be acquitte d, and an op portunity 


riven to redeem his milit: wy character ; if, 


si 
> 


on the contrary, he was found w anting in 


to an efficient general officer, then at, least, 
the — of the British soldiery would no 
| longe : be intrusted to him. That being 
so, “3 asked his noble Friend opposite 
(Viscount Melbourne) to deal with general 
Evans in the same manner as he would 


This battalion, assisted by forty British | deal with a British officer under similar 


sailors, opposed themselves to the advancing | circumstances. 
party, and but for them the artillery would | could not haye either 
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court of inquiry, but his noble Friend could 
communicate with the Spanish govern- 
ment, and state to it that he looked upon 
himself as responsible for the welfare and 
safety of the British soldier in) whatever 
part of the world that soldier might serve, 
and being so responsible, he could not allow 
the British soldier to co operate with the 
general or the army whose conduct at 
Hernani had been such as deseribed until 
that conduct had been inquired into and 
completely cleared up. Hf his noble Friend 
refused to do this, he would, in his (lord 


Spatn— 


Alvanley’s) opinion, incur a fearful respon 
sibility. General Evans in Int 
anxiety a natural 
redeem his 


Suppo e 
most anxicty -— to 
character, proposed another 
operation——suppose the same troops were 
to take part init, a similar disaster) to the 
last to ocenr, and the troops agai to be ex 
posed to overwhelming danger—in = such 
case the blame and disgrace would recotl 
with tenfold foree upon the heuds of his 
noble Friend opposite and his colleagues, 


{LORDS} 





The people of Bneland, and the re] ions of | 


Spain, would be 
with 


those now serving im 


entitled to tax the Coverument 


having risked the lives and reputations of | 
the gallant soldiery, their countrymen, by | 


allowing them to with the 
general and the army whose conduct in the 
opinion of all military men ought to under 
These were all the 


CO operate 


vo Investigation. 


observations he (Lord Alvanley) had to | 


make on the present occasion. [le consi 


i} 
we are 


dered this to be neither a political nor aj 
party question ; it was simply a question | 


m which the 
was involved, and for the proteetion of that 
honour he held his noble Friend opposite 
and his colleagues to be responsible. “Truc 
it was that this country was bound by treaty 
toaflord assistance to Spain, but the Govern 
owed another duty to them sclye; 
and tehir country, and that duty was to 
preserve unsullied and untouched the high 


ment 


military and naval reputation which the brave 


and gallant British army and navy under the 
command of hisnoble Friend near him (the 
Duke of Wellington) and others, had gained 
at the expense of their blood, andte hand that 
high character down to their successors as 
pure and untainted as it had been reecived 
from their predecessors. Phe noble Lord 
concluded by moving for a copy of the 
despatch from Lord Joha Hay relative to 
the affuir at Hernan. . 
Viscount Mefhourne: The despatches 
Priend has 
the table of 


moved for 
the othe: 


which my noble 


have been laid on 


honour of the British flag | 
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House, and I have therefore no objection to 
the motion ; but the noble Lord has made 
a formal motion with a view to go into a 
long detail of our policy respecting Spain, 
and respecting the civil war which unfor- 
tunately rages in that country. The noble 
Lord said the policy of the Government 
was detrimental to the and in- 
jurious to the honour of the country ; but 
that poliey was known to their Lordships 

it was known to the noble Lord — two 
and ifit appeared so detrimental 


Lord J. Hay’s Despatches. 


interests 


vi ars ago ; 


to our Interests, and so injurious to our 


honour — so tajurious to the safety and 
welfare of the country as the noble Lord 
stutes——I think it would have been more 


suitable and more becoming if the noble 
Tord had 1 should 
think he oushit to have inte rfered sooner, 
and dhe should not seized the op- 
portunity when a defeat had been sustained 


come forward sooner. 


have 


to arralen and condemn that policy which 
he had hitherto fully, openly, and deliber- 
If the noble Lord 
I think it is not 
fair, TP think itis not just or gencrous, after 
acquicscing in such a line of policy for two 
years, to come forward now and seize the 
oceasion of a reverse to coudenm that policy 
which for the first time he declares to be so 
detrimental and ruinous. [say 
such a course of proceeding is not only 
unfair, but it is injurious to the country. 
Ifthe noble Lord believes the policy which 


ately aequiesc d in. 


has not done that sooner, 


more, 


pursuing with regard to Spain. to 
be detrimentai—if he believes it to be 
dane rous to the safety and injurious to the 
honour of the country, was it not his duty 
to have proclaimed that sooner, and have 
done what he could to avert the danger 

Vhe noble Lord has not done SO, but al 
lowed the policy to be persevered in till a 
partial defeat ts sustained, and then he 


' takes advantage of it witha view to weaken 


| 


the stability of the Ministry. It was the 
faultofall countries that there was frequent 
changes of Governinent —it was the vice 
and crror of constitutional as well as of des- 
that 


as these changes 


tuch changes took 
pre- 
vented foreign powers from trusting the 


potic governments 
place, inasmuch 
new administration or placing any con- 
fidence in their conduct, and induced 
them to withhold their eonfidence — till 
they saw what line of conduet was most 
like ly to be sanctioned by the Sovereien 
and the people. Vhe re was reason in sneh 


a mode of procecdinge, beeause foreign 


powers did not know but those very mea- 


sure which they might be disposed to 
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sanction, would be abandoned by a new 
government. They did not, therefore, wish 
to enter into intimate terms with a govern- 
ment, or form an alliance with a nation, 
which, on account of such changes, could 
not be trusted or confided in when they 
might want that assistance which they 
were taught to look to, and on which they 
were told they might confidently rely. The 
noble Lord has laid it down as a rule, that 
nothing but matters of the deepest interest, 
nothing but matters which deeply atleeted 
the safety and welfare of our own country, 
could justify us in interfering in the inter 
nal affairs of other countries. Now, I deny 
that there has been any such interference 
in the mternal affairs of other countries ; 
and even if there were, | am astonished 
that such a complaint as that made by the 
noble Lord should come from the opposite 
side of the House. 1 must say, it is rathe 
ul strange and curious argument to come 
from that side of the House, that the sup- 
porting of an established, legal, and consti- 
tutional government against rebels was an 
improper interference in the internal affairs 
of other countries. There were other 
parties in the country from whom I might 
have expected such doctrines, but, I con- 
fess, I did not expect to hear them from 
noble Lords opposite. But, passing that 
hy, lask is there nothing in the state of 
the Peninsula which might cflect important 
interests in this country, and which would 
Is the safety of 
Portugal nothing? Is it nothing that by 
the treaties which bind us to that country 
we might be involved in hostilities with 
the adjoining kingdom? Is there any 
thing, therefore, novel or dangerous in 
the policy which his Majesty’s Ministers 
had judged proper to adopt? — [ ask, also, 
was the tranquillity of the world nothing? 
Is the peace of Europe nothing? Is that 
nota subject of deep interest [“* Hear, hear,’ 
from the Duke of Wellington !}) The noble 
Duke cheers, and { understand that cheer 
to mean that the peace of Europe would 
be rather endangered than secured by the 
course Which we have pursued. "That may 
he a question between us 
noble Duke whether, when he coneurred in 
our foreign policy two years ago, and pars 
ticularly in our policy respecting the ques- 
tion before the House, he did not do so 
with a view to preserve the 
Europe ? That’ I confess, is one of the 
great objects for interfering with the allairs 
of Spain, because J 


the peace of Huirope j mo 


peace of 


am convineed that 
{ like]. ; 


But T ask the | 
| ter, we were anxiously desirous of prevent- 
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be secured by establishing tranquillity in 
Spain. My noble Friend objects to the 
Quadruple Treaty, and to the views of the 
Government which led to that treaty. 
Now, I can assure the noble Lord, that the 
views of the Government are not such as 
he supposes. The object of the British 
Government was, not to establish any par -~ 
ticular form of government in Spain, but 
to secure the peace and tranquillity of the 
country. If the peace of the country could 
be secured by the establishment of a consti- 
tutional government, we could pursue no 
other course than that of doing everything 
in our power to promote the establishment 
of a constitutional government, and secure 
its stability. 
vernment was, to seeure the 
Europe, to put an end to civil war, and to 
establish the power of the Queen whom we 


Phe great object of the Go- 


had recognised, and to whose support we 
were bound by treaty. The noble Lord 
has also objected to the step which the 
Government had taken with regard to the 
Porcign Eulistment Bill, and has stated 
that any person at all acquainted with 
Spain, every person of reputation or cha- 
racter, or who had any knowledge of that 
country, had condemned the policy of the 
Government. If such were the fact, they 
must have condemned it silently, for | have 
never heard of it. That was a step on 
which the sense of Parliament might have 
been taken; but no such course had been 
proposed. In my opinion, it is not fair. I 
had almost said it was hardly honourable, 
for noble Lords opposite to condemn a line 
of policy in which they themselves had 
i If any censure had been passed 
on if, most probably it would not have 
been persevered in. It is unnecessary for 
me to make any observation on those parts 


acquiesced. 


1 of the noble Lord’s speech which refer to 





the various revolutions and civil changes 
which have taken place with great rapidity 
in the Peninsula. These are circumstances, 
no doubt, whieh are much to be regretted = 
but they do not originate with us, but 
from a souree over which we have no con- 
trol. They are circumstances which, as far 
as we could have any power in such a mat- 


ing. My noble Friend afterwards proceeded 
to what IT apprehend to have been the 
principal object and point of his speech, 
namely, the state in which English 
forces are placed in Spain, the dangers to 
are exposed, and the conse- 
result therefrom. I am 
follow the noble Lord 
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throvgh all the details of these occurrences 
from the day of the 16th downwards, or to 
pronounce any opinion as to the conduct of 
the officers engaged on that occasion. My 
noble Friend says, that he does not know 
to what extent we may be drawn in this 
matter, and how much further we may be 
obliged to go, and what forees we may be 
indueed to employ. AJLT can say upon this 
point is, that, whatever may be done, it 1S 
impossible anything ean be done in the 
dark, and that, if anything is done of which 
Parliament disapproves, it would have am- 
ple opportunity of expressing its disappro- 
bation, a disapprobation which it had never 
vet manifested. My noble Friend passed 
an culogium on the conduct of his Majesty's 
troops for the manner in which they ace 
quitted themselves on the occasion, and 
then made some severe animadversions upon 
the conduct of the soldiers belonging to the 
Levion, who, he says, did not behave with 
the same firmness. For this my nobl 
Fricnd gives as a reason, that the first are 
soldicrs responsible to the Government, the 
others mercenaries employed by a foreign 
government with whom they can have 
no dealing, and they can have no sym- 
pathy. Why my noble Friend was 
pleased to distinguish the latter by the title 
of mercenaries, | am at a Joss to imagine. 
Whi, my Lords, all soldiers are mercenarics. 
[‘ Hear, hear! and no, no! i I say yes 
~—merecnarics they are—they are paid for 
their service, they fight for pay, and there- 
fore they are mercenaries. As for the con- 
duct of these men, I believe that they 
have behaved with as much gallantry and as 
much enthusiasm in the ease as any soldiers 
who have ever fought in our own service. 
Will the noble Duke opposite be one to join 
in this denunciation of those whom it is 
thought proper to denominate mercenaries ? 
Did he never command mereenarics—had 
he never forcign troops engaged to serve 
under him for pay? Where is the dif- 
ference, I ask, between the soldiers who 
were engaged under the noble Duke in the 
last war, and the men of this Legion, who, 
by virtue of an order in council, in pur- 
suance of the ancient and wise policy of 
this country—of a policy sanctioned by the 
authority of the act itself, the operation of 
which that Order in Council went to sus- 
pend—have been permitted to enlist in the 
service of an ally of his Majesty. The 
gist of my noble Friend’s speech was this : 
—Will you, in consequence of the beha- 
viour of these officers, and of the miscon- 
duet of some of those with whom they are 
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allied, permit the marines and artillery 
belonging to his Majesty to remain in 
co-operation with the army in Spain? My 
Lord, I answer most distinctly that I will. 
My noble Friend says Irun a great respon- 
sibility, under existing circumstances, in 
continuing these troops in Spain. This 
responsibility I will take upon me ; but I 
will not take upon me the responsibility, in 
a moment of temporary defeat, of disaster, 
of withdrawing from the Queen of Spain 


that assistance to which, by every dictate of 


good faith, every principle of honour, his 
Majesty is pledged and plighted to render 
her. Tsay, my Lords, I will not do it, 
because it would be entailing upon me 
a responsibility and disgrace deeper than 
any with which I have yet been charged 
by the noble Lord himself. The noble 
Lord says, that if what has happened 
in Spain had occurred in our own service 
—that if General Evans had been our 
officer commanding on that occasion, he 
would have been dismissed. TI say, not if I 
were minister. I say that an officer who 
serves his country ought to be supported 
not only in victory, but in defeat ; it is the 
duty of his country to stand by him; anda 
moment of temporary check, my Lords, is 
not a time to mark such an oflicer with 
disgrace or dishonour, much less withdraw 
from a cause which appears to be blighted 
or failing, that support which we are bound 
in honour and justice to permit to be given to 
it. My Lords, 1 am ready to incur all the 
responsibility of these troops remaining in 
Spain; and all the responsibility of any 
further operations which may be under- 
taken there. I do not wish to entertain 
any sanguine expectations on the subject ; 
but, at the same time, I must say, that I do 
anticipate a fortunate and successful result 
from these operations—fortunate and suc- 
cessful, not only as regards Spain, but the 
world in general, both at home and abroad. 
My Lords, we all know, that in every 
country, both at home and = abroad—in 
every part of the world—difficultics and 
embarrassments will sometimes oceur which 
nobody can specifically account for, or point 
out the time when they may or may not 
occur. We all know this; but, my Lords, 
I will not argue in that lowering and 
degrading language which has been ad- 
mitted in discussion elsewhere as to the 
general state and prospects of their country. 
Thold it in the highest degree unwise, 
impolitic, and, not to use a harsh or unpar 
liamentary expression, I do consider it to be 
a labour of an humble and creeping charac. 
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ter, and if for the purpose of political 
advantage, quite unjustifiable to circulate 
and propound such notions. My Lords, I 
can only say in conclusion,that I see nothing 
in the state of the affairs of this country, 
either at home or abroad, to induce any mi- 
nister to withdraw from office, or to deter 
any one not in office from accepting it, if, 
in other respects, he deems it advisable. 

The Duke of Wellington :* My Lords, 
[am exceedingly happy to hear from the 
noble Viscount that the state of the coun- 
try is of that satisfactory nature which he 
has just described. The noble Viscount has 
thought proper to object that the subject 
of the present discussion has never, on any 
former occasion, been brought regularly 
under your Lordships’ consideration. | 
can only say, that [| have more than once 
taken opportunities of expressing my de- 
cided objection to the course of these opera- 
tions. It is perfectly true, that I have 
never considered it my duty, and have 
never thought proper, to bring the subject 
distinctly under your Lordships’ notice by 
way of motion. My reasons for adopting 
this course were founded, in the first in- 
stance, upon my desire to avoid interference, 
by a vote of this House, with any affairs 
of the Executive Government. [ have very 
great objections, --founded on the existing 
state of the Constitution of this country, 
and considering the relations in which this 
House stands, at the present moment, to- 
wards the other House of Parliament, on 
the one hand, and towards his Majesty’s 
Ministers, on the other,—to originate thi 
discussion of this or any other 
connected with the policy of the Go- 
vernment. 

With this feeling, my Lords, and under 
these circumstances, I have done everything 
in my power to prevent discussions from 
being brought forward, on subjects of this 
nature. On more than one oceasion, when 
a noble Friend of mine, (Marquess of Lon- 
donderry) whom I do not see now in his 
place, has endeavoured to bring under your 
Lordships’ consideration subjects of this 
description, | have done everything in my 
power to avoid the discussion. 

It is true, that when the Order in Coun- 
cil in question was produced by his Ma 
jesty’s Ministers, I gave notice of my inten- 
tion to submit a motion on that subject. My 
reason for giving that notice was, that a 
noble Friend of mine having asked the noble 
Viscount opposite a question as to the ope 


question 
juestion 
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* From a corrected Report. 
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ration of that Order in Council with respect 
to pensions for wounds, and retirement 
allowances to oflicers and soldiers,—and not 
considering the answer of the noble Vis 
count satisfactory, | did wish to discuss the 
question more at length, in order that | 
might elicit the nable Viscount’s opinion, 
on that and some other matters. It ap- 
peared to me that the noble Viscount, by 
that Order in Council, had suspended only 
one half of the clause of the Foreign Fn- 
listment Act; and that the other member 
of the clause, that which inflicted penalties 
on persons who should enlist others inte the 
service of a foreign power, was not sus 
pended. I did not, however, bring forward 
my motion, because some of my noble and 
learned Friends did not agree with me 
upon the subject, and I thought it best not 
to proceed with it. 
This, my Lords, 
the transaction. 
day to this, brought forward the 
though | have frequently 
ions upon it; and I abstained from se 
bringing it forward for the reason I hay 
before assigned ;—namcely, my to 
avoid a vote on any question relating to 
the measures of the Executive Government, 
which was not called for by some passage 
ina speech from the Throne, or by some 
proposition brought forward by his Ma 
jesty’s Ministers ; so as in some manner to 
render it necessary that IT should state my 
opinion, 
have not failed to state my opinion ; and 
have stated it upon this subject more than 


ie 1 ‘ 
from that 
1 
Pee Cee 
‘ myeet, 


I have never 


given nly opin 


desire 


sut upon all such occasions I 


onee. 

The noble Viscount, in replying to the 
speech of my noble Friend, appears to think 
that the Government acted precisely ac~ 
cording to the policy and terms of the Qua- 
druple Treaty ; and he talks of that which 
the Government have done, as if theirs had 
been a system of policy adapt d to the sal 
vation of Portugal, and the preservation of 
the peace of Europe. 

This question divides itself, 
into two distinct branches: the 
question ; and that which is perfeetly s¢ 
parate and distinct, —the Spanish question. 
My Lords, I must confess that 1 did not 
approve of the original Quadruple Treaty. 
I considered it inconsistent with the ancient 
principle, and the practice 
adopted in this country with regard to 
Portugal, to avoid to interfere in the dis- 
putes between the two Prinees of the 
House of Braganza, which had been the 
policy of this country for many years. It 


my ford 
Portuguese 


policy and 


is the real aceount of 
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sanctioned the introduction of Spanish 
troops into Portugal, which measure was 
inconsistent with our defensive relations 
with Portugal ; and had been objected to 
and prevented in this very contest between 
the rival Princes of the House of Braganza. 
Yet it gave no fresh assistance to bring the 
contests in Portugal to a conclusion, ex- 
cepting the promise to give the aid of this 
country by the employment of a naval fore: 
in co-operation with the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese troops, which aid was not neces 
sary. Another objection which | enter- 
tained to the Quadruple Treaty was, that 
it mixed up France and this country in the 
offers and promises made to Don Carlos and 
Don Miguel, in the fifth and sixth articles 
of the Treaty. These Powers became, in 


fact, guarantees for the performance of 


s well is for the pers 


these engagements, ¢ 
formance of the engagements mace under 
the same articles of the Treaty, to the sub- 


jeets of Portugal and Spain. ft is impossible 


to describe the imeonvenience of such 
articles, 

the Government in hundreds of Tittle ques 
tions. | have felt the incenvenience of 
those articles since their adoption —E stated 
niv objections to them at the time, and I 
have seen no reason since, to alter the opin= 
ion TL then formed. Don Carlos and Don 
Miguel evacuated Portugal, and Donna 
Maria became Queen of Portugal, and Dou 
Pedro took pos ession of the government of 
that kingdom ;—-the objects of the Qua- 
druple ‘Treaty were thus attained. Don 


‘ . . | 
Carlos having been brought to Pugland, | 


and having proceeded from thence to the 
north of Spain, the additional articles te 
the Quadruple Treaty were agreed to ou 
the 18th of August, 1854 
are, In some respects, essentially diflcrent 
from the articles of the Quadruple Treaty 
itself. ‘The Quadruple Treaty did not re- 
quire the King of the French to do more 
than be a party to it, or to aid in the attain. 
ment of its object, until he should be 
called upon by the other three contracting 
Powers. The King of England was re- 
quired, under article three of the Treaty, 
to co-operate with the troops of Spatn in 
Portugal by the employment of a naval 
foree. But, by the first of the additional 
articles to the Treaty, the King of the 
Krench obliged himself to take such mea- 
sures in those parts of his dominions which 
adjoined to Spain, as might be calculated 
to prevent succours of nie, arms, and war- 
like stores, being sent from France into 


Spain: and the King of Great Britain cu- 
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These articles | 
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gaged, under the second of the additional 
articles, to furnish such arms and warlike 
stores as her Majesty the Queen of Spain 
might require; and further, to assist her 
Majesty by a naval force if necessary. The 
Duke of Braganza was to give the best as 
sistance to serve her Majesty that he might 
be called upon to render. So that those 
additional articles were essentially different 
from the terms and provisions of the ori- 
ginal Treaty, by which the removal of the 
two Princes from Portugal was effected. 1 
do net mean to say, that, in the preamble 
to that Treaty, allusion is not made to the 
affairs both of Spain and Portugal ; but 
there still isa remarkable difference between 
the words used in the ‘Treaty, and in the 
additional articles ; and most particularly 
in relation to the part to be taken by this 
country. 

Those additional articles were signed in 
the month of August, 1854; and im the 
month of November, 1854, 1 was called 
upon to carry the treaty into exceution. It 


was not then considered to be a treaty of 


the deseription given by the noble Vis- 
count; it was not considered as a treaty for 
the preservation of thie peace of Kurope, or 
asa plan for great operations to be per- 
formed by arms. My Lords, | have a 
right to say this, beeause TP myself had an 
eaplanation on the subject —first, with the 
Government of the King of the French, ta 
Which it was clearly stated, that the parties 
were bound not to interfere in the mternal 
concerns of Spain, or in the contest then 
voine on in that country ; —it Was so stated 


distinetly at that period, and the statenn nt, 


having becen communicated ta all the par- 
tics iu the ‘Treaty, and in the additional 
articles, Was satisfactory to all, ‘The noble 
Viscount appears to be of a different opin- 
ton. Lf refer to the despatch to prove the 
truth of my statement. That, [ assert, 
was the distinct understanding of all the 
parties in the Treaty. The noble Lord has 
thought proper, in answer too my noble 
Vriend (Lord Alvanley), to take quite a 
different view of the case. | speak, not 
ouly froma perfect recollection, but a per- 
feet knowledge of the faets and words ; and 
I now challenge the noble Lord to produce 
the despatclies of that time. | believe that 
the original object of the naval force which 
it was agreed should be supplied under the 
second article of the additional articles of 
the ‘Treaty was, to establish a blockade on 
the north coast of Spain, from the Bidassoa 
to Cape Vinisterre : but it was discovered 
that that blockade could not take place ;-—- 
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that blockade was an act of war which this 
country could not execute, as it was not at 
war. It was unfortunate that the noble 
Lord should not have ascertained this im- 
portant fact a little sooner. But, as soon 
as it was ascertained, the Spanish Govern- 
ment was informed, that this country, not 
being at war, could not blockade the Spa- 
nish coast. The noble Lord appears to 
doubt this fact ; but [again refer him to 
the despatch. The result of these discus- 
sions was, that her Catholic Majesty thought 
proper to pass a decree, by which all the 
towns and ports on the north coast of Spain, 
although in the actual possession of her Ca- 
tholic Majesty, were declared to be undcr 
maritime blockade ; thus, in faet, exercising 
aright of war agaiust her own subjects— 


{Apri 21} 





living in towns and ports in her own pos- | 


session, under her pretection, and in’ her | 


allegiance. 

There are some noble and learned Lords 
in the House who will feel surprised how 
such a deeree should have been passed, and 
should have been carricd into ex 
and among them the and 


ecution ; 


noble learned 


Lord on the Woolsack, who was not then | 


in his Majesty’s Council. Tt was very 
soon discovered, however,— IT think carly in 
1835, that Spain could not declare the 
blockade of her own coast in her own un- 
disturbed possession. But, very shortly 
viter, the irregularity of this block- 
ade having been discovered, her Catholic 
Majesty thought proper to give direction 
that certain Spanish vessels from England, 
bearing the certificates of the Spanish Con- 
bin English ports, should be admitted 


; Canes: 
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execution that particular part of the second 
of the additional articles, or the third 
article of the treaty. But, for what reason? 
Because, my Lords, the enemy of the 
Queen of Spain has not even a cockboat— 
not a single port, not a fishing village— 
much less a sae or ports upon that coast, 
which any naval power could attack, or 
against which any naval service could be 
performed. 

From some observations which fell from 
certain Fricnds of the noble Lords opposite 
a few evenings ago, | gather that I am 
considered to have been very much in 
error ; but it is admitted, at the same time, 
that T executed the treaty fairly and ho- 
nourably. I must say, that, up to this time, 
I conceived that the treaty to which his 
Majesty had been pleased to affix his sigs 
nature, had been, by me, fairly and ho- 
nourably executed. ‘The Government of 
that day saw no mode by which naval 
assistance could be rendered to our ally. 
The articles of the treaty requiring the 
supply of ai and ammunition were cars 
into execution. But although we 
found that we could take no steps towards 
attaining the objects of the additional ar- 
ticles by military force, we felt that the 
real strength of this country, in a case such 
as that which we had before us, consisted 
in that influcnee which it possesses, founded 
on its justi ec, its fairness, its disinterest- 

] , und the wisdom of its councils. 
And we considered it our duty to exercise 
that influence with a view to put a stop te 
the ‘practice, which at that time prevailed 





ried 


ton both sides of this unhappy contest, of 


into the ports of the Spanish coast block- 


aded by this decree. ‘The blockade 
thus put an end to, as mo party 
wbmit to it as long as it could be relaxed 
for any deseription of ships. From the 
commencement of November, down to the 
month of \pril, our squadron remained on 
the north coast of Spain, engaged in no 
manner in the operations of the war; ex- 
cepting, 1 believe, on one or two occasions, 
that they conveyed the Qucen’s troops from 
one part of the coast to the other, [ un- 
derstand that a noble Lord at the head of 
the Foreiyn Department has said, in an- 
other place, that my right hon. Friend, 
who was at the head of the Government, 
had earricd into execution these articles 
fairly and honourably. It certainly was 
my object to carry these articles fairly and 
honourably into execution. | must say, 
however, that I never saw any mode, or 
uy opportunity whatever of carrying into 
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| voverpment to consent 


putting their prisoners of to death 
We accordingly prevailed on the Spanish 


war 


to our endeavour 
to establish a convention or cartel to attain 
that object; and Lord Eliot was sent on a 
mission to the head quarters of Don Carlos. 
Lord thot conducted himsclf with so much 
ability, that he succeeded in’ establishing 
a cartel for the exchange of prisoners ; and 
had the satisfaction, on the day of bis 
arrival atthe head quarters of Don Carlos, of 
saving the lives of twenty-five men who had 
heen made prisoners, and who were about 
to be put to death. 1 contend, as I have 
before contended in this House, that bis 
Majesty’s present Ministers ought not to 
have departed from the position which the 
Government of which I speek had estab 
lished while they were in power. I will 
not pretend to say what would have been 
the result of their having followed out that 
course; but this I do say, that the course 
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pursued by his Lordship’s Government has 
not benefited the military or the financial 
aifairs of Spain, or promoted the peace of 
that country or the general tranquillity of 
Europe, or attained any of the political 
advantages which the noble Viscount 
hoasts have been attained by his departure 
from that position which the previous Go- 


vernment had occupied, and had left to} 
But, my Lords, it did | 
unfortunately happen that certain parties | 


their successors. 


in this country had been connected with 


the Spanish finances ; and it was important 


to those parties that red coats should make 
their appearance in Spain, and that the 


name of “ Great Britain” and of the British ! 
Legion should be mixed up in the opera- | 


tions of the war. Money was raised in this 
country to defray the expense of the equip- 
ment of the ‘ 
10,000 or 12,000 men, and also of their 
py, their food, and maintenance, for a 
certain number of months; and the noble 
Lords, in order that this scheme might be 
earricd into execution, gave their con- 
sent to the order in council for the sus- 
pension of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
The corps quitted this country and went to 
Spain, in the spring of the year 1835, 
nearly two years ago. Their first operation 
after their arrival at St. Sebastian was a 
imarch over the very same ground, to the 
very spot which was the scene of the late 
My Lords, up to that moment, 
Ktiot Convention, as it is most honour- 
ably and justly ealled, had been carried 
into exceution. It was on that day de- 
parted from on both sides, and from = that 
to this, IT firmly believe, from all 
seen and read—and L have read much 
on the subject within the last few days— 
there has been no certainty in the execu- 
tion of that Not only has 
there been no certainty in the execution 
f that convention, but, notwithstanding 
he millions of money that Spain has ex- 
pended—notwithstanding the blood which 
has been shed, and the number of lives 
which have been lost,—I will venture to 

that the military affairs of the Queen 
of Spain are in a worse condition now than 
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the 


day 


have 
convention, 


( 
+ 
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they were in the month of May, 1835. | 


When the 
sent 
country. 


nanl im 


Legion embarked for Spain, it 
to the northern parts of that 
Soon after the disaster at Her- 
1835, as believe, as the 
original sum of money allowed for its 
equipment and its first expenses had been 
expended, the corps was sent to join the 
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soon, | 
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Legion,” as it was called, of 


other troops at Vittoria, having been One Europe, than the removal of the blockade 
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the necessity of crossing the Ebro in order 
to reach that place from Bilboa. The 
Legion suffered the greatest possible pri- 
vations of all descriptions at Vittoria. 
These were not likely to improve their dis- 
cipline or subordination. ‘There, however, 
they remained, during the winter of 1835, 
1836. Buta crisis was approaching in the 
financial concerns of Spain. ‘The interest 
of the debt was to be paid in money, and 
it became necessary that the Legion should 
be brought again to the coast, that Great 
Britain should appear to take an active part 
in the war,—that, in fact, something else 
should be done in order to produce a par- 
ticular sensation in a place called the Stock 
Exchange. This corp, towards the! spring 
of the year, was brought, by a very cir- 
cuitous march, to Santander, and thence, 
by sca, to St. Sebastian, where they were 
employed in the relicf of a blockade of St. 
Sebastian, a town of which the blockade 
had been maintained for some time by a 
Carlist officer, by name Guibelalde. It 
was thought absolutely necessary to raise 
the blockade. In the meantime, I should 
inform your Lordships, that the British 
squadron, under the command of an officer 
for whom [| entertain the highest respect, 
(Lord John Hay) had been on the coast, 
and, as I said before, had done nothing, 
for, in fact, there was nothing to do. But 
it being found to be absolutely necessary to 
relieve the blockade of St. Sebastian, the 
corps was accordingly brought from the 
neighbourhood of the Ebro and Vittoria in 
order to carry into execution this operation. 
Then, my Lords, the British squadron 
came into active operations with its sixty- 
eight pounders in the steam boats, which 
were fired with great into the 
works constructed for the defence of the 
flanks of the Carlist’s position. This was 
the great aflair of the Oth of May, as it 
has been called all over Europe. But, 
my Lords, what was the result? The 
Carlist lines were removed a little further 
off, just beyond the reach of the fire of 
the sixty-eight pounders of the stcam- 
boats of the British fleet; and there the 
blockade of St. Sebastian has remained 
and been maintained from the 6th of May, 
1836, up to the present moment. The 
whole of the policy of the British Go- 
vernment, therefore, all the operations of 
the British Legion, backed by the Bri- 
tish squadron have effected nothing more 
nor less towards putting an end to the 
war, and giving peace to Spain and to 
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of St. Sebastian from one point to another, 
so as not to come within the liability of 
being affected by the sixty-cight pounders 
of the British steamers, under the com- 
mand of Lord John Hay. I defy the 
noble Viscount, or any noble Lord sup- 
porting the same line of policy, to show 
that a single advantage of any descrip- 
tion has been gained from that day to 
this. ‘The noble Lord has, therefore, no 
reason to boast of the consequences of 
these operations, since the removal of the 
blockade to the distance ot one mile is all 
that has been effected by the very great 
and serious risks which he has thought 
proper to incur, If the noble Lord sup- 
poses that the safety of St. Sebastian had 
been more or less endangered by the 
blockade, I can assure him that he is 
much mistaken ; for, from what I know 
of that fortified town, which is one of the 
first or second order in Europe, I can 
take upon myself to say, that the Carlists 
might have been left im their original 
position without any danger whatever to 
the town, because they could not make 
an attack upon such a fortress. In the 
whole course of the war, they have not, 
to my knowledge, taken, by an atte k, 
any fortified post ; or even, open town of 
any magnitude, prepared for its defence. 
They could not have distressed St. Se- 
bastian for provisions, because its com- 
munication with the sea could not be pre- 
vented, I say, it could not be prevented, 
even if the whole British fleet were block- 
ading it, instead of being stationed there to 
relieve it. The amount of imconvenience 
felt by the town from the Carlist force 
being in its neighbourhood, was neither 
more nor less than the unpleasantness of 
ladies and gentlemen, residing there, bemg 
prevented taking their evening walks in 
the neighbourhood. This is the whole 
amount of the inconvenience from which 
the town was relieved. This was the whole 
amount of the service rendered. Under 
these circumstances, my Lords, I cannot 
think these operations of such importance 
as the noble Viscount seems to attach to 
them ; 1 mean the operations of the squad- 
ron as conneeted with the Legion. 

But, my Lords, I wil] go a little further. 
I will say, that I firmly believe that the 
connexion between the Legion and the 
fleet, has been injurious to the military 
operations of the Queen of Spain’s gene- 
rals. That is my decided opinion, founded 
upon my knowledge of the nature of the 
country, and of the position of both parties. 
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My Lords, there is one point to which I 
wish most particularly to refer; that is, 
the want of a communication between the 
Queen of Spain’s generals, which can be 
relied upon. If corps of the size of those 
now employed are not actually joined, 
there must be a certain communication be- 
tween them; for, without communication, 
there can be no co-operation ; and any at- 
tempt at co-operation would, in my opinion, 
in all probability, lead to disasters such as 
have recently taken place at Hernani. How 
are these troops situated ? General Evans’s 
troops are at St. Sebastian ; General Saars- 
field is at the other side of the Borunda, at 
Pampeluna ; and Espartero, with his army, 
is at Bilboa. It is impossible, that there 
can be any communication between these 
three, except by the French frontier, and 
by sea from Socoa, or by the Ebro. An 
arrangement is made for an attack, and a 
day named. What was the consequence ? 
General Evans made an attack, but Gene- 
ral Saarsficld, at Pampeluna, does not et- 
tack; there is a frost, or snow, or rain, or 
some physical impediment which prevents 
a movement on the part of Saarsfield. 
General Evans cannot be informed in time, 
and the enemy has opportunity and leisure 
to throw his whole force upon General 
Evans; who, even if the troops had be- 
haved well, would have been compelled to 
retire. The position, therefore, of the 
Legion at St. Sebastian, in order to co-« 
operate with the British squadron, that 
there might be something like British co- 
operation, was not an operation of war ; it 
was one of stock-jobbing. My Lords, it is 
a matter of much surprise to me, that Ge- 
neral Evans, who, having acquired the 
confidence of his Majesty’s Government, 
and that of the Queen of Spain, I presume 
must be an able man—it is, certainly, a 
surprising circumstance, that having had 
expericnee of the difficulties of carrying on 
communication in that country, and having 
met with a check in the month of January, 
1836, for want of communication, he should 
not have felt the danger of his position, and 
should have omitted to put himself in com- 
munication to a certainty with that corps 
in Whose co-operation he was to act, in- 
stead of keeping himself at a distance from 
it, in order that he might carry on operas 
tions in concert with his Majesty’s fleet. 
There is another oceasion upon which his 
Majesty's fleet have acted, to which I wish 
to refer, namely, at the siege of Bilboa, 
one transaction connected with which has, 
for some time past, made an impression on 
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my mind; and I am now desirous of men- 
tioning it, merely for the purpose of ob- 
taining an answer in explanation with re- 
gard to it. Don Carlos attacked Bilboa ; 
the siege of which General Espartero en- 
deavoured to interrupt. The British fleet 
co-operated in these endeavours. It has 
been stated by respectable authority, a 
noble Lord, a Peer of the realm (Lord 
Ranelagh), who was at the time in the 
Carlist camp, that the following circum- 
stances took place. The plain facts are 
these :— His Britannic Majesty's ship, 
Ringdove, lay at anchor during the greater 
part of the siege in the Bilboa river, be- 
tween Fort Desierto and Portugalette, 
within half musket-shot of the Carlists, 
where, had she been considered as an 
enemy, she would have been seriously in- 


jured, and, perhaps, destroyed. It was 


rumoured, that she fired three or four 
shots ashore, and a great sensation was 
created in the Carlist camp at the idea of 
such a gratuitous outrage during a state of 
virtual neutrality aod mutual forbearance, 
where no provocation had been given ; but 
these shots were afterwards discovered to 
be nothing more than signals to steamers 
in the offing, and nothing of retaliation 
was attempted or thought of. His Bri 
tannic Majesty’s brig, Saracen, lay further 
up the river, moored till the last under 
Fort Desierto. This fort and the Spanish 
gun boats were, almost daily, engaged with 
the Carlists ; yet the Saracen, which lay 
in the midst of the latter, took no osten- 
sible part in these contests, but (as it now 
appears) sent her crew to work the guns in 


the fort ; while she herself continued to lic 


quietly at anchor, apparently neutral and 
harmless. Had cither vessel acted openly 
on the offensive, the Carlists would have 
known with whom they had to deal, and I 
should have withdrawn to another part of 
the provinces.” TI allude to this letter, in 
order that a contradiction may be given, if 
possible, to the facts stated m it. They 
represent a state of things which ought not 
to exist. Partics engaged in the operations 
of war, cannot appear at the same time in 
two characters. They cannot avail them 
selves of the advantage of a neutral cha- 
racter to take a position from which au 
hostile attack can be made with advant- 
age. 

The noble Lord las stated, that he will 
not recall the marines. I would beg to 
remind your Lordships, and the noble 
Viscount in particular, of this fact,—that 
the marines are properly the garrisons of 
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his Majesty's ships, and that upon no pre- 
tence ought they to be moved from a fair 
and safe communication with the ships to 
which they belong. The noble Lord 
states, that he is responsible ; and that he 
will take upon himself the responsibility. 
| have commanded his Majesty’s armies, 
and have incurred as many risks and faced 
more difficulties than, I hope, the noble 
Lord will ever have to encounter. [ have 
been engaged in hostilities of this deserip- 
tion, where co-operation was carried on 
upon the coast ; and, although I certainly 
would do as much for the service, and I 
believe | may say, have done as much for 
the service, as the noble Lord; yet I would 
not venture, and have never ventured, to 
put any corps whatever in co-operation 
with the Spaniards, or in any situation 
whatever in which the detached troops 
could not communieate with the corps from 
which they were detached ; and, above all, 
upon the sea-coast, where the troops de- 
tached could not hold communication with 
the ships. The first order to each of these 
detachments was to keep the communica- 
tion with their ships. The loss of 400 or 
500 marines may not materially involve 
the honour of this country ; but the lives 
of the men ought not to be endangered, as 
they must be, if care be not taken that they 
should have a communication with a point 
of safety, without some very extraordinary 
cause. We hear of the operations of the 
marines with the Austrians. But the 
Spanish troops, and particularly the Bri- 
tish Legion, ave not the Austrians. IT can- 
not cousider this corps of General Evans to 
be in a state of discipline and subordina- 
tion, such as a body of troops ought to be 
in, with which his Majesty’s marine forces 
ought to be connected. They have suf- 
fered very considerably ; their losses have 
been great, and have atlected their suberdi- 
nation, their good order and discipline, 
particularly, in presence of an enemy. A 
disaster or panic may occur among the best 
troops ; but, among such, order can be re- 
established. It does pot appear, that these 
are in the state in which they ought to be, 
to render if safe to co-operate with them. 
No efiorts of their officers can, in’ such 
cases, have any effect upon them. The 
noble Viscount says, that we are carrying 
on these operations with the object of 
maintainmg the peace of Europe ; and 
these objects are, more especially, put forth 
in a pamphlet which is attributed to a 
colleague of the noble Viscount, who has 
applauded its opinions, if he has not gone 
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further, and adopted them as his own. — Is 
the noble Lord desirous, im accordance 
with the policy so set forth, to press upon 
the nation the adoption of the system of a 
general combination of the powers of the 
west, upon principles offensive as well as 
defensive, against the powers of the north 
and east of Europe? If so momentous an 
affair, and such a course are seriously con- 
templated, they should not be commenced 
by stealth, but in a manner worthy of the 
character of a great nation like Great Bri 
tain. It is not by allowing Spain to raise 
a Legion here in the first instance, and 
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afterwards by sending a few hundred ma- | 


rines, that any really important object can 
be accomplished. But if the noble Lords 
are in earnest, a message should be sent to 
Parliament, and the support of the country 


should be called for, to this new scheme of | 


policy ; and a commanding force should be 
sent, in order to carry it into execution. 
But £ recommend to the noble Viscount 
well to consider the length of time which 


must elapse before these operations can be | 


brought to a conclusion ; the expense which 
must, in the first instance, be meurred ; and 


the lengthened period which must elapse | 


hefore the troops can be withdrawn, and 
the other expenses can be discontinued, 
which must be incurred if this scheme is 
to be undertaken. The noble Lord must 
establish a government in Spain ; he must 
have the assistance of a Spanish army ; and 
he must pay, eyuip, and provide for, not 
only his Majesty’s troops, but every Span- 
ish officer and soldicr employed in the set 
tlement of the government of the country. 
It may be said, that there are financial re- 
sources in Spain; but | am much mis- 
taken, regarding the state of the Spanish 
military establishments and Spanish finances, 
if there are not non-eflective establishments, 
‘uch as pensions, retired allowances, ex- 
penses of garrisons, and others which will 
consume the whole of the pecuniary re- 
sources Of Spain, however well managed, 
even without including the interest of the 
existing debt. | think, that if this coun- 
try should have this matter fairly brought 
under its view, it would not be thought 
advisable to enter upon the scheme pro- 
posed in this pamphlet. But we are told, 
that France ought to act this part ; and 
that we ought to give France our moral 
support. France act! At whose expense ? 
France would have the same difficulties— 
nay, greater difficulties—than this country. 
ls it intended that we are to subsidise 
France? No such thing; we are to assist 
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with our ships and marines on the coast ; 
but it is France that is to carry on the 
operations in the interior, and pay this ex- 
pense. Is it believed, that Louis Philippe 
has lost his senses? If we cannot expect 
that France will defray al! this expense, 
what is to become of the integrity of the 
Spanish dominions, and the independence 
of the Spanish government after the oper. 
ations shall be concluded ? 

I think, that I have shown your Lord. 
ships how little has been gained for any 
party by the system of operation which has 
been followed upon the coast of Spain, and 
the inutility and danger of the continuance 
of that course; and the absence of any 
ground for hope that Parliament or the 
country will consent to adopt the larger 
scheme of policy suggested in a pamphlet 
recently published, as is supposed, by au- 
thority. I would, therefore, suggest to the 
noble Lord opposite, the expedicney of re 
verting to the station which the Govern. 
ment of this country had taken in Spanish 
wlairs, when they succeeded their prede- 
in office. Your Lordships are aware 
of the great influence of this country in 
the ailairs of Spain, for many years—an 
influence founded solely upon a belief of 
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|our justice, and disinterested views, and 





confidence in the wisdom of our councils. 
I do not pretend to say, what can be 
efiveted by our mediation ; but it will be, 
at least, as much as can be attained by our 
petty warfare. Let us resume, m reality, 
the neutral position that becomes us, which 
we occupied before the order in council 
was issued ; and we shall have a chance, at 
least, of restoring tranquillity. 

Lord Holland said, that there were some 
matters referred to in the speeches both of 
the noble Duke whe had just sat down and 
of the noble Lord who had introduced this 
matter to the notice of the House, upon 
which he was anxious to make a few 
remarks. He gave the noble Lord (Alvanley) 
all due credit for the candid and manly 
explanation which he had given to the 
House of the grounds upon which his 
opinion was formed. The noble Lord 
must, however, allow him to say, that 
there was some inconvenience in discussing 
matters of so grave a nature as the general 
policy of this country, viewed in connexion 
with the construction of a particular treaty, 
without bringing the question before the 
House in the shape of a specific motion, 
And he must further ask his noble 
Friend at the opposite side, as well as the 
noble Duke who had last addressed the 
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House, why, if they had all along dissented 
from the foreigu policy pursued in this 
respect byjhis Majesty’s Government they had 
declined to embody that dissent in a specific 
shape before ; and, especially why they 
should have selected the present moment 
for bringing itforward, after the occurrence 
of a disaster which, but for the brave con- 
duct of his Majesty’s Marines might have 
been certainly still more disastrous ?- What 
particular purpose, could be served by 
indulging in invectives of this description, 
without calling upon the House to give its 
assent or dissent to any distinct proposition ? 
Again, he would ask, was this the proper 
moment to recall our marines, and to 
express, not by a vote of their Lordships’ 
house, but through the medium of speeches 
merely, their disapprobation of the military 
conduct of General Evans? The principal 
objections which his noble Friend had 
urged against the policy pursued by his 
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Majesty’s Government towards Spain were | 
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our interference, by force, with the civil | 


disputes of a foreign country, the suspen- 
sion of the Foreign 


Enlistment Act, and | 


the extended construction of a treaty. With | 
respect to the meaning of the treaty, as 


connected with the interference complained 
of, he certainly thought that the noble 
Duke had not been sufficiently accurate in 
his statement. The noble Duke seemed to 
think that the object of the treaty was 
attained when Don Miguel and Don Carlos 
were both excluded from Portugal. He 
must say, that he felt it impossible that any 
man could attentively peruse the preamble 
of the treaty without perceiving that the 
affairs of Spain were equally made its sub- 


ject as those of Portugal. The noble Lord | 


then read a passage from the preamble, 
which stated the interests which the King 
of Great Britain, and the other powers 
who were parties to the treaty, had always 
taken in the security of the Spanish 
monarchy, with a view to the maintenance 
of peace, as well in the Peninsula as in 
every other part of Europe. He contended 
that this interference with Spain was 
perfectly justifiable, as ancillary and subser- 


vient to the maintenance of the peace of 


Europe. But it was said, forsooth, that 
they had not preserved the peace of Europe. 
He could, however, with truth, as he be. 
lieved, state, that peace had been preserved ; 
and, in his conscience, he believed that it 
had been so preserved through the agency 
of the Quadruple Treaty. At the period 
when that treaty was signed, it was believed 
that the adoption of such a measure was 
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essential to the preservation of this country 
from being involved in a war with the 
northern Powers of Europe ; and the 
belief was at that period very generally 
entertained, that money had been sent 
from various quarters to assist Don Carlos 
in his military evolutions. For his part, he 
entertained little doubt that Don Carlos 
would have been at the present moment 
enthroned in Madrid, and that the relations 
subsisting between this country on the one 
hand, and Spain and Portugal on the other 
would have been materially different, had 
not the moral force, and the naval and 
military assistance of Great Britian, been 
extended to those countries. It was 
declared, however, to be alike immoral and 
inglorious to carry on a war in this manner 
without openly proclaiming it. But, 
surely, no noble Lord was ignorant that the 
laws of nations contemplated and recognized 
auxiliaries as well as belligerents, allies 
as well as principals in military operations. 
If this treaty were really objectionable in 
principle, why had not noble Lords 
endeavoured to prevent it from receiving 
the sanction of the Crown when it was 
under the consideration of Parliament ? 
With regard to the right of intervention, it 
seemed to be assumed by noble Lords oppo- 


site that the Ministers should make vows of 


chastity and forbearance, and_ politically 
and diplomatically lead the life of vestal 
virgins. Great, indeed, was expected to be 
their forbearance, when it was to withhold 
them altogether from interfering in any 
war of succession. Had it always been 
the policy of England to withhold her 
interference under similar circumstances ? 
There was not one British heart which 
beat with greater delight than did his at the 
contemplation of the successful service which 
the noble Duke had rendered during the 
Peninsular war. Now, surely the noble 
Duke was engaged upon that occasion in a 
war of “foreign interference.” Why, 
the history of England abounded with 
instances in which British subjects served 
as mercenaries in foreign armies. It was 
in this capacity that the illustrious Marl- 
borough had gained his early military 
experience. If he were to mention all the 
great names of individuals — similarly 
circumstanced, the noble Duke would be 
quite appalled. From the time of the Black 
Prince, who had served literally as a 
mercenary, down to that of Elizabeth, cases 
of this description had repeatedly occurred, 
and many of the instances which had arisen 
during the reign of that Queen were 
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exactly analogous to the present case. There 
was no declaration of war made at that, 
period, notwithstanding that so many 
British subjects had been sent or permitted 
to serve in the wars of Foreign countries. 
Passing to the case of King William 3rd., 
whose character no man admired more than 
he did, what was it that constituted that 
monarch’s peculiar glory? Was it not 
the fact, that when he saw his father-in- 
law trampling on the liberties of this 
country, and ready to subject its inhabitants 
to popish tyranny, he did not hesitate, with- 
out the proclamation of a war, without the 
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sanction of a treaty, to connect himself | 


with the discontented party in this country, 
associating himself in arms with some of his 


own countrymen, and thus to achieve a | 


revolution which had consecrated for ever | 


his ‘Glorious memory.’ Coming down 


to later times, when George 2nd. exhibited 


his imperturbable valour in the battle of 
| 


Dettingen—did he not exhibit it as an 
auxiliary 2? It might be said, that this 
Sovereign was also Elector of Hanover, 
but this did not aflect his argument. 
not that distinguished diplomatist, Lord 
Stair, so deeply versed in international 
law, also present as an auxiliary at the 
same battle ? Yet according to this new 


Was | 


code of political honour, those distinguished | 


personages had disgraced themselves by 


acts which were recorded with praise in the | 


ge of history. Referring to another 
head of objection, if he were asked what 
he was to understand by one nation, 
engaging to give ‘‘nayal co-operation” 
to another, he would answer, such co- 
operation as an admiral of any nation was 
bound to give to a general of the same. It 
was, unquestionably, true, that the person 
against whom war is made, and to whose 
adyersary he gave assistance, has a perfectly 
just ground for proclaiming war against us 
if he chooses. ‘They (the Ministers) had, 
however, made no mystery of their in- 
tentions in this matter. Their object was, 
avowedly, to expel Don Carlos from Spain, 
and their reason for adopting this course 
was, that they believed they were thus 
contributing to the maintenance of peace 
in the Peninsula and throughout Europe, 
by the only probable mode of attaining that 
object. [The noble Lord here sat down 
for a few seconds, apparently overcome by 
debility ; but, notwithstanding the cries of 
“Keep your seat,” he immediately rose, 
leant upon the table, and proceeded as 
follows]:— Entertaining the highest 
respect for the noble Duke opposite, and 
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for the strict attention which he paid to his 
Parliamentary duty, he must contend that 
the policy of Ministers with respect to this 
question was straightforward and intelligible. 
They had acted in conformity with the 
provisions of a treaty, into which they had 
entered, not for the purpose of establishing 
a particular form of Government, but to 
inaintain the legitimate rights of the Queen 
of Spain, which were invaded by insurgents. 
They considered themselves bound, as far as 
they could consistently with honour, justice, 
and prudence, to carry that treaty into 
ellect in accordance with its spirit. The 
policy which they had adopted was clearly 
intelligible. They had interpreted the words 
of the treaty according to its spirit, largely, 
and deliberately and if circumstances should 
arise rendering such a measure desirable, 
there would, no doubt, be a further treaty 
proposed. To those who objected to the 
foreign policy of Ministers, that it had a 
tendency to involve this country in a general 
war, he (Lord Holland) would = say 
that when, in conjunction with his col- 
leagues, he assented to this treaty, he had, of 
course, reflected upon and taken his chance 
of the consequences. He had compared 
the chances both ways, and he felt no he- 
sitation whatever in now asserting, that 
they had succeeded, not in directly driving 
Don Carlos cut of Spain, but in proving 
to the satisfaction of every person, both in 
and out of Spain, that Don Carlos never 
would reign in that country. He should 
say then, looking at the whole state of 
affairs in Spain, that Don Carlos was not 
one step nearer than before to the object 
to which he directed his operations. In- 
deed, the very ground that his noble Friend 
occupied, instead of proving that Don Car- 
los was likely to suceeed, proved that 
nothing could be more unlikely than his 
success ; and furthermore, he trusted their 
Lordships would recollect that not a town 
joined Gomez; that the Spaniards—he 
meant, of course, to limit the observation 
to the inhabitants of those towns—ap- 
peared to be as averse to municipalities as 
were the noble Lords opposite last year. 


| Ona subject like the present he should 


| 
| 
| 
} 


' necessarily be most unwilling to venture 


upon a prediction, he had never been be- 
trayed into a prediction but once, and then 
he was wrong; but with respect to Don 
Carlos, he might say thus much, that he 
Was not now in as good a situation as before. 
He should not follow the noble Duke 
through his remarks on the military oper- 
ations in Spain, which certainly ought to 
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be listened to with great deference ; but | withstanding the able and convincing 


he would submit to the noble Duke that 
the fact of Don Carlos being still not a 
step nearer the capital, proved strongly the 
utter impossibility of his final suecess. The 
expedition of Gomez, too, the strangest 
event which had ever occurred in any war, 
seemed to corroborate the fact. The people 
evidently were against him. He should 
make one remark more, and then con- 
clude. 
sion of the Foreign Enlistment Act was 
improper, but it should be borne in mind, 
that a special clause gave the exccutive a 
power to suspend it. For what reason 
could that clause be inserted if it was not 
in contemplation of some such concur. 
rence of circumstances as had produced the 
suspension. The possibility of the power 
being used, was evidently thought of, or 
the clause would not have been necessary. 
The noble Duke said, that he should not 


It had been said, that the suspen- | 


have consented to the suspension, as he | 
say it would not be a difhicult matter to 
show that directly the reverse had occurred 
j<that the King’s Government had not 


gave a different meaning to the clause. 
The noble Duke, from his great military 
knowledge, was certainly weli able to 
judge of what should be done in the case ; 
but he would ask him whether, if the 


Government had refused to suspend the | 


Act, the people of Spain would not be 
ready to exclaim that the English Ministry 
were indifferent whether Don Carlos or 
Donna Isabella reigned over them? The 
advisers of the British Crown were charged 
with being partisans of Christina ; he charg- 
ed those who brought the accusations with 
being Carlists. It had been made matter 
of complaint against the policy of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, that they had not 
adopted the means which the treaty sup- 
plied, but his opinion was, that even if the 
treaty had not authorised them, they 
ought still to have pursued the same 
course. There was one other point on 
which he wished to address their Lord- 
ships before he sat down; if he observed 
in all oligarchical governments an absence 
of those principles, and of those results 
which, as it appeared to him, were mate- 
rial to the happiness of mankind, he must 
be permitted to say, that in this country, 
possessing as it did the best fof popular 
Governments, he should be the last to ad- 
vise any other course than that which had 
been adopted. He should be the last to 
accede to the doctrine, falsely called Con- 
servative, which affirmed that the people 
were made for their rulers, and not their 
rulers for mankind 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, that not- 





speeches which his noble Friends near him 
had addressed to the House, there still re- 
mained some considerations which he 
should take the liberty of submitting to 
their Lordships. He would endeavour 
very briefly to show the course which his 
Majesty’s Government had pursued in ad- 
hering to that treaty, which in the course 
of the present discussion had been so often 
adverted to. He would begin by observing, 
that it was undoubtedly according to law 
that the Government of this country should 
interfere, provided they did so in con 

formity with the stipulations of the treaty 
—aceording, as he should say, to the re 

ccived interpretation of the treaty; but 
the proceedings of the Government were 
wholly at variance with the treaty—th y 
were different from it, and not to be justi- 
fied by any part of its provisions. — So far 
from this being the case, according to any 
fair interpretation of the treaty, he should 


only acted immediately after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty in violation of it, but 
that they had so acted by their declarations 
and conduct since. They told the country 
that they had great pride in an observance 
of the treaty. He desired to see them 
abide by that declaration ; that for which 
he was most anxious was an observance 
and a present observance of the treaty. 
One of the most important considerations 
for the House was to determine the nature 
of the engagements which that treaty in- 
volved, to determine likewise what were 
the objects of the treaty, and the means 
by which it was proposed to carry those 
objects into effect. Of course the House 
would readily believe, that he did not wish 
to go at length into the origin of the 
treaty, but in order to a useful explanation 
of the position in which this country stood 
it was necessary that he should’ shortly 
refer to the ground over which we had 
passed. Tle should not enter into the 
question which regarded the claims of Don 
Carlos, and for this simple reason, that 
they were not material to the present dis- 
cussion ; neither should he enter into a 
controversy with the noble Baron opposite 
on questions of Spanish law, for, however 
high his authority might stand as a Spanish 


jurist, he would take leave to say, that the 


legal question was one which in no degree 
aflected the present discussion, and there- 
for: if WAR one on which na Mi mber ot 
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that House was called to pronounce an 
opinion. The law of succession in Spain 
had been acquiesced in, and acknowledged 
for upwards of 100 years, and according 
to that law, Don Carlos must have suc- 
ceeded to the throne. ‘That that course of 
succession should have been departed from 


merely under the “ pragmatic sanction” of 


Ferdinand VIL, delivered in favour of his 
daughter, was an event which could not 
have oceurred without shocking the feel- 
ines of the great majority of the people ef 
Spain, On the death of her father, the 
Queen succeeded to the throne of Spain ; 
all the authorities, however, the great body 
of the people, the army, and, he might 
say, a large proportion of every class, ac- 
quiesced. ‘the Queen on ber accession 
was recognised by the British Government. 
He did not quarrel with that recognition, 
neither did he object to the step taken by 
the Government of sending out a Minis- 
ter from this country for the purpose of 
afiording to the Administration of the 
Queen all the moral foree which the 
sanction of this country could supply. 
Shortly afterwards Don Carlos being 
then in Portugal, was called upon to 
give in his adherence. This having been 
declined, Don Miguel, then the ruler of 
Portugal, was called upon to expel Don 
Carlos from his dominions. Don Miguel 
not choosing to do so, the Spanish Govern- 
ment had recourse to arms in order to give 
effeet to their demand, and thenee the 
origin of the treaty. His noble Friend 
had very justly and correctly said, that 
when those two Princes had retired from 
the Peninsula, the object of the treaty had 
been accomplished -~ that the designs and 
wishes of the contracting parties to that 
treaty were fully satisfied. If any man 
looked at the treaty with a sincere desire 
to apprehend its true meaning, and brought 
to the task the most moderate share of 
intelligence, he could not fail to see, that 
the case was precisely as he had stated it, 
Two forces existed in the kingdoms of the 
Peninsula, and it became necessary to 
expel both. To their expulsion there were 
two acceding Powers, and this expulsion 
unquestionably was the radio suasoria of 
the treaty. He repeated, that no one could 
fail to see, that the interpretation he held 
to be the correct interpretation of the treaty 
was the only one which it would bear ; 
in fact, it was that which the noble Vis- 
count himself put upon it, when pressed by 
anoble Marquess, whom he did not then see 
in his place, three years ago In dic appeal 
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to him (Lord Aberdeen) that nothing could 
be more material to the present question, 
nothing more conclusive, both as to the 
meaning of the contract and the sentiment 
of the noble Viscount, than his reply 
to the noble Marquess on the oceasion to 
which he had been referring ; it was to this 
efleet -—-- 


“ But his Majesty’s Ministers were blamed 
by the noble Marquess for having suffered 
Portugal to be invaded by a Spanish army. 
Now, what were the circumstances undei 
which that invasion took place. The claimant 
to the Throne of Spain had taken refuge in 
Portugal, and around him were collected the 
band ef disaffected persons by whom his pre- 

encouraged, Jt was clear there- 
» that while he occupied such a position 
there could be no security for the Spanish 
Government, but still no attempt was made 
at ivasion until Don Miguel had more than 
once rejected the respectful applications which 
were made to him to deliver the pretender up. 
if ever, therefore, one country had a right to 
enter another for its own protection, Spain 
possessed that right in the instance referred to. 
An absolute necessity existed for the course 
pursued by the Spanish Government, and that 
being the case, was it not the duty of the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain to take care that the 
intervention took place under the conditions 
of a treaty which would limit the parties from 
doing more than was really necessary for the 
accomplishment of the object which they had 
in view. This, in fact, was the main ground on 
which this treaty proceeded.* 


tensions W 


fore 


He now put it to their Lordships whether 
anything could be more clear than that the 
reaty had been amply fulfilled when those 
two Princes were expelled fromthe Penin- 
As it appeared to him, the con- 
tracting parties could not, under the treaty 
at least, proceed further. Sosoon as Don Car- 
los re-appeared in the Peninsula, additional 
articles were entered into, but these articles 
contained no new reasons for further di- 
plomatic engagements. Hebegged to read 
the preamble to those articles, which was 
as follows. After reciting the names of the 
contracting parties, and describing them as 
the same that signed the treaty of April, 
1854, it proceeded to say, that these 
parties _ 


sula? 


“ faving taken into their serious considera- 
tion the recent events which have taken place in 
the Peninsula, and being deeply impressed 
with the conviction, that in this new state of 
things new measures would become neces- 
sary for the complete attainment of the objects 
which it was the purpose of the said treaty to 


* Hansard (Thid Series) vol, xxv, p, 949, 
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accomplish, agreed to the following additional 
articles of the treaty of April, 1834.” 

From this preamble, and from the addi- 
tional articles themselves, copies of which 
were in the hands of noble Lords, nothing 
could be more apparent than that the 
expulsion of the two Princes from the Pens 
insula was the new object which the con- 
tracting parties had in view, though the 
reasons fur the former treaty confessedly 
remained in full force. Now, it would appear, 
according to the new interpretation of the 
treaty, that the object was not merely to 
expel the two Princes alone, but by that 
expulsion, and by other means besides, to 
establish the internal peace of Spain. His 
Majesty, in the speech which he delivered 
from the Throne, in the month of August 
Jast, was advised to say, that-—— 

“ Te lamented deeply that the state of Spain 
still rendered that country the only exception 
to the general tranquillity of Europe, and he 
regretted that the hopes which had been 
entertained of the termination of the civil war 
had not hitherto been realised,”’ 

What ! engaged in promoting the internal 
peace of a foreign land? He must be 
permitted to say, then, that that was the 
first oceasion upon which this country had 
been engaged in anything of the sort. By 
the treaty it appeared, that his Majesty 


had undertaken to supply the Queen of 


Spain military stores and the aid of a naval 
force, but the Government even now ad- 
mitted that no part of the treaty bound 
this country to continue its aid with the 
view of that aid not ceasing until the 
internal peace of Spain should have been 
re-established. The noble Baron opposite 
desired a large and liberal construction to 
be put upon the treaty; but would any 
honest man, having the use of his under- 
standing, and taking the words in their 
common and legitimate sense, say for a 
single moment, that the species and extent 
of assistance given had been limited to the 
terms of the treaty—that it consisted 
merely in military stores, and in the aid of 
a naval force? A couple of brigs were sent 
out, the complement of marines to which 
would probably have been about forty or 
fifty, but ifinstead of that number 400 or 
500 marines went to Spain, he felt satisfied 
that both Parliament and the country must 
see, that there was nothing of naval assist- 
ance beyond the fact, that the marines were 
carried in ships to the place of their desti- 
nation; it was precisely equivalent to 
sending an equal quantity of infantry. On 
these grounds, then, he affirmed, that what 
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had been done under pretence of carrying 
the treaty into effect was neither more nor 
less than a fraud upon the public and upon 
-arliament. It was a most material con- 
sideration to be borne in mind, that this 
country did not stand merely in the situa- 
tion of a single party to the treaty; Eng- 
land was not the only party ; England was 
not at libety to act as she might think fit, 
nor were we at liberty to put such inter- 
pretations as we might think proper upon 
the terms of that treaty, secing that there 
were other parties to the engagement. He 
could not fail to rememember what had 
been said on the necessity of being go- 
verned by the spirit of the treaty, but so 
much stress being laid upon the mere spirit 
made him somewhat apprehensive that 
there existed a design to put an arbitrary 
and unwarrantable interpretation upon its 
terms. The King of the French was also 
i party to the treaty ; but that Monarch 
did not put on the treaty any other than a 
precise and justifiable imterpretation. He 
told his Chambers that he had scrupulously 
and religiously fulfilled in Spain the stipu- 
lations of the Quadruple Treaty. If Eng- 
land were entitied to put a larger interpre 
tation upon the treaty than the King of 
the French had found himself warranted in 
putting, why did they not avow it at once ? 
Why did they not announce to the Queen 
of Spain that they would do all in their 
power, and to stop at nothing, to promote 
the internal peace of Spain. The present 
Government in this country professed to 
proceed upon a principle of non-interven- 
tion. Spanish pride would not allow of 
intervention being used, therefore the fa- 
vourite word was ‘ co-operation,” and yet 
in France they did not seem to think that 
there was much difference between the 
two; but in the Parliament of Great 
3ritain the avoidance of the word “ inter- 
vention ” appeared to be so important, and 
phraseology altogether appeared to be of 
such moment, that a new word, “ trans< 
limitation,” was invented to serve the pur- 
poses of the Foreign Office. The French 
Government, however, knew too well the 
situation of affairs in Spain and the relative 
positions of the parties to the treaty to 
follow the example which England had 
set. The French Ambassador at Madrid— 
a very able man—wrote a letter, an extract 
from which he proposed to read to their 
Lordships, in which he described the nature 
and degree of the interference necessary to 
accomplish the objects proposed by his Ma- 


jesty’s Government. That letter was read 
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in the course of a speech made on the pre- 
sent subject in the Chamber of Deputies in 
Paris, and was as follows :— 


“As the passions which the struggle of 
parties and the existence of civil war have 
excited cannot be calmed in an instant, it 
would be necessary that the French army, in 
order to consolidate its work, should oceupy 
for a space of time, more or less extended, ac- 
cording to circumstances, the country to which 
it shall have given peace; otherwise the flame 
would indubitably spring up again, either in 
the provinces of the north, or in some other 
parts of Spain. The length of time for which 
this occupation should continue ought to be 
determined on beforehand, and in addition it 
should be stipulated most strictly, that the 
French troops should not quit the Spanish 
territory, even after the expiration of the time 
agreed on, unless after a deliberation held 
together by the two Governments, and not on 
the simple demand of the Spanish Govern- 
ment alone. An immensity of embarrassment 
to us, and of evil to Spain, had arisen from th: 
liberty left in 1823 to King Ferdinand to put 
an end, at his own will, to the occupation of 
his country by our troops. The same fault 
must not again take place. Let us never forget 
that we should always expect constant caprice 
on the part of the Spanish Administration, and 
such caprice as might in a moment overs 
throw what we might have done for preserving 
the tranquillity of the Peninsula. We ought 
to take our measures in accordance with this 
view. 1 am naturally led by this state of cir- 
cumstances to speak of the line of conduct that 
we ought to mark down for ourselves with 
respect to the Spanish Government. It evi« 
dently cannot, at least before the majority of 
the Queen arrives, overcome the difficulties 
which are inherent in her position and cha- 
racter, but in leaning for support onus, Our 
present co-operation ought not to be an iso- 
lated act, but the first step which shall take 
place in a new system, It is absolutely neces 
sary, even while treating Spain as a perfectly 
independent state, to retain her many years 
under our guardianship. It is only by such a 
proceeding that she shall be enabled to under- 
take a real reform in her laws and her morals 

to eflect.a calm in the violent passions which 
ferment in her bosom—and to prepare for 
herself a future condition of peace and pros- 
perity,” 


With this,t he French view of the subject, 
the Government of this country was 
not content. How changed were times 
when the responsible advisers of the King 
of England appealed to, entreated, nay, 
were affronted with the French Govern- 
ment for not ente drs Spain and occupying 
it for several years! Tle did not mean to 
say but that the Government were led into 
all this, step by step, but he reqnested the 
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House to look at the point at which they 
had at length arrived—that of, in effect, 
soliciting the interference of the French 
Government for the purpose of main- 
taining, or rather restoring, the internal 
peace of Spain. He wouldask, did not that 
attempt to make ourselves responsible for 
the pacification of Spain amount to 
respon ible for the acts of the 
thougl h those 
of the 


ren- 
dering us 
Spanish Government, even 
acts extended to the confiscation 
Church, the sending forth 
the inhabitants of the re i@ious houses to 
beg, and driving them even to destitution 
and death? It was so throughout Mi. 
nisters had embarked in a scheme for ob- 
taining an object which was unattainable 
under any circumstances, aud which was 


property of the 


certainly unprecedented in the history of 


Lordshi ips had heard 


from Ministers 
pacification of Greece. But how had they 
pacified They had drawn an ar- 
bitrary line—they had separated the popu 
lation on the two sides of that line, and 
they had said, “ You shall kee 
you shall neither of you pass this line, or if 
you do we will attack you.” Their Lordships 
had also heard a good deal about the mode 
in which Ministers had settled the affiirs 
of Belgium, though in point of fact the 
affairs of that country and Holland re 
mained asunsettled asever. There, too, they 
had drawn an arbitrary line, and had said, 
“ Whoever passes that line, that party will 
we attack.” But in this case they hi 
‘© We will restore the internal 
Spain,” not by the expulsion of Don Car- 
los, supposing that they 
it, nor indeed by 
The V 
of Spain a mere 


this country. ‘Their 
a good deal about their 


( Ice cee 


al said, 


were able to effect 
specific or definite 


had given the ( Ha 


another 
measure. — nf 
gratuitous ples as 
sistance ; and if it were to A oun 
under all changes of , and they 
had already had one government changed, 
and an founded on mili 


government 


a ee 7 
anarchical regime 


tary insurrection established in its stead, 
where, in the name of common sense, was 
their assistance to end? If their obj ct 


were the internal peace to 
Spain, then in case the Government of 
Spain were avowedly a republic, as it was 
practically at present—nay, even in ease 
Don Carlos were to be at Madrid, the 
treaty must go on indefinitely so long as a 


restoration of 


single smuggler was to be found in any 
corner of Spain. tle mentioned this to 
show how vague, indefinite. extensive, and 


IMAP rate tieable, the objcet of this treaty was. 
He contended that we 
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mixed ourselves up in a war of which we 
knew little or nothing of the origin. What, 
he would ask, was the British interest, 
which bound us to such a vague, extensive, 
and impracticable treaty? The noble 
Baron had thrown out that it was some 
undefinable interest which bound us_ to 
unite our efforts with those of the Govern- 
ment of Spain, to establish in that country 
a free constitutional government, and to 
form a solemn league and covenant against 
the attacks of the northern Powers, in con- 
sequence of their continual encroachments, 
designs, and plots against all constitutional 
states. With such great objects in view, 
was the measure which the British Covern- 
ment took of their importance limited to a 
mere force of 400 marines 2? If it were the 
object of Ministers to establish in Spain a 
constitutional government, then ought they 
to spread wide their banner of freedom— 
then ought they to surround the country 
with the pomp, and to confer upon it the 
glory, of war, and not to deprive us of the 
security and tranquillity of peace. If Mi- 
nisters were prepared to enter into a com- 
pact against the northern Powers—if the 
report were true, that an open declaration 
had been made to that effect by the repre- 
sentative of our Court at Madrid, and if 
they were really determined to combine 
against Powers with whom they were at 
present in intimate alliance, he hoped that 
they would not do it in this mean, paltry, 
furtive, and underhand manner. Let therm 
proclaim to the world the course they 
lutended to pursue, and then Jet them act 
in amanner worthy of it. Ue, for one, 
denied both the necessity and the policy of 
such a course, but it would at any rate be 
intelligible—it would mect with the sym 

pathy of some, and with the reprobation of 
others, whilst at present their course was 
blamed by all parties. Tle must say, that 
from all the information which he had been 
able to obtain, it did appear to him, that the 
noble Lord had shown himself? ungrateful 
for the forbearance with which he had been 
treated by the northern Powers— for, with 
all the Spanish lore, of which the noble 
Lord had proved himself to be a master, he 
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thought he would admit, that the right of | 
succession of Don Carlos was at any rate | 
(but in which it was not even pretended 


uncertain. Fora century or more it had 
been certain, and though doubt had been 
thrown on it by his brother Perdinand’s 
decree, that very circumstance proved that 
it was still doubtful. What, then. was to 


ltake, mieht not be 
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ledged Isabella as Queen? And if they 
had thought proper to acknowledge him as 
King, what was there to prevent them from 
engaging to assist him as King which did 
not prevent us from engaging to assist Isa- 
bella asQueen? Tle well recollected, that 
one of his Majesty’s Ministers in the other 
Howse of Parliasent had admitted the 
right of foreign Powers to do so if they 
thought fitting. With his usual compla- 
cency, he admitted that such might be the 
case ; and with more than his usual com- 
placency he added, that he did not care 
whether it were so or not. The noble 
Lords on the opposite benches had reason 
to be thankful for the prudence and for- 
bearance of the Powers who had_ hitherto 
taken no part in this quarrel; and he be- 
lieved that it was true that, if any ill-will 
existed at present on thepart of those Pow- 
ers to the cause of Queen Isabella, the ex- 
istence of the Quadruple ‘Treaty, and that 
alone, was the cause of it. The noble 
Lords might, however, some day find, to 
their cost, that those Powers were not 
inclined to carry their forbearance too far, 
One reason of the forbearance which they 
had hitherto shown might be the contempt- 
ible degree of assistance which we had 
rendered to our ally—he did not mean in 
character but inamount. ‘They knew well 
that 400 marines could never expel Don 
Carlos from the throne of Spain; but if the 
manifesto, of which their Lordships had 
heard so much, were to be earried into 
efleet, then the noble Lord might perhaps 
find that the northern Powers were not 
inclined to carry their forbearance any fur 

ther. "They might not be inclined to view 
with the same complaceney which distin- 
vuished one of his Majesty’s Ministers the 
oceupation of Spain, even for atime, by a 
French army. Tle did) not) mean to say, 
that under some cireumstanees—indc ed, he 
could conceive the circumstances—a more 
decided course even than that which the 
noble Lord had either taken or proposed to 
justifiable ; but those 


circumstances had not yet arisen, nor could 


it be desirable for this country that they 
should ever arise. Ministers had made thr: 
country parties, or rather wuxtliarics, to a 


war in whiek, net only had we no interest 


that either our safety or that of Spain was 


concerned, With us it was merely a 


| questio »whether we should take a step to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


restore the internal peace of Spain, and toi 


hinder other persons from acknowledeimg | that step we had made ourselves a party du 


Carlos as King, just as we had acknow- | one of the most brutalising and demoralis- 
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ing wars that had ever disgraced humanity. 
He could not persuade himself that any 


war was justifiable which was not a war of 


self-defence, or which did not involve in- 
terests of such a magnitude as to 
bring it under that character. He was not, 
he believed, more squeamish upen such 
points than others, but he must say that, 
without any such cause, to make ourselves 
parties in such a brutalising contest was to 
incur a dreadful responsibility indeed. He 
knew that war was in many cases a necessary 
evil, and that the usages of civilised nations 
in depriving it of its brutality had deprived 
it also of half its horrors and half its crim- 
inality. sut in this case, to join gratui- 
tously in a contest characterised as this had 
been from its outset, was to incur a sin 
against him who ‘‘ had made war to cease 
to the uttermost ends of the earth.” He 
would recommend the noble Viscount at 
the head of his Majesty’s Government to 
satisfy his coascience Ly restoring things to 
the state in which they were when his 
noble Friend near him (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) abandoned the Government. The 
noble Viscount was himself a frank speaker, 
and liked, he believed, those who spoke out 
frankly to him. fe would therefore speak 
to the noble Viscount in the strains which 
he loved to hear. He would ask the noble 
Viscount frankly, what he believed the state 
of public opinion to be upon this subject ? 
He did not allude to what had oecurred a 
night or two ago in another place, where 
the noble Viscount’s policy had been sane- 
tioned by a majority of thirty-six voices, 
but he asked the noble Viscount whether 
in the country among all classes there was 
not a feeling of disgust arising from our 
having taken a share in a contest utterly 
unconnected with British Interests, and 
carried on in amanner utterly Incompatible 
with the honour of the British character ? 
So much was that the case, that to his 
humble comprehension it appeared through- 
out the whole extent of the British Em- 
pire the only real approbation of this eon- 
test was to be found in Downing-street. 
He would go further and say, that 
murmurs as to its expediency and pro- 
priety were even heard there, and that 
the only real smile of satisfaction at its 
continuance wasto be found in the secret 
recesses of the Foreign-otlice. The noble 
Earl concluded by stating, that he had 
expressed lis feclings strongly upon this 
subject, but he felt strongly upon it, and 
he therefore trusted that he should meet 
the indulgence of their Lordships. if in the 
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heat of debate he had trespassed longer than 
he ought to have done upon their time and 
attention. 

The Earl of Mino rose, in consequence 
of the appeal which had been made to him 
by a member of his Majesty’s Government, 
to answer the question which had been put 
by the noble Duke opposite, and also by the 


noble Baron who had opened the discus- 
sion. He would commence with the last 
first. The noble Paron had spoken of the 


British force under Lord John Hay, which 
he said was nominally under the command 
of that gallant Officer, but virtually under 
that of General Evans. He had asked 
whether the seamen and marines in the 
King’s service might not be exposed to 
some fatal calamity, owing to their being in 
connexion with General Evans and the 
Spanish army? To that question he would 
reply, by stating distinctly that the King’s 
forces intrusted to the command of Lord J. 
Hay had never been directly or indirectly, 
nominally or really, under the command of 
General i:vans, or of any other officer in 
the employment of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The instructions given by the 
Admiralty to Lord J. Hay were to act 
under their orders upon his own responsi- 
bility, and the assurances which they had 
received from that gallant Officer were to 
the effect that he had constantly done so. 
As to the risk to which it was said that his 
Majesty's forces were exposed in co-operat- 
ing with the troops under General Evans, 
he had only to reply, that the assurance 
which he had for their safety was, that 
they were acting under the command of 
one of the best officers in the British navy, 
on whose prudence and gallantry the coun- 
try might safely rely. With regard to the 
question of the noble Duke, his reply was 
short. The noble Duke had read an extract 
from the letter of a noble Lord, in which it 
was intimated that an armed British squa- 
dron had appeared in the Bilboa river, 
under the pretext of neutrality, and that 
under that pretext it had secured to itself 
protection from annoyance, whilst acting 
in the service of the Queen of Spain. He 
thanked the noble Duke for having given 
him an opportunity of setting him right 
upon this subject, and of telling him that 
there was not the slightest foundation for 
the intimation to which he had alluded. 
His Majesty’s forces, seamen as well as 
marines, were acting openly in the Bilboa 
river as belligerents. [The Duke of Wel- 
lincton—* As belligerents ?” }—co-operat- 
ing with the troops of the Queen of Spain. 
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The convent of Desierto was garrisoned by 
British troops, as was well known to the 
Carlists, on whom they were daily firing as 
often as they came within range of their 
euns. Moreover, our vessels and our 
boats, when sailing under British colours, 
and carrying communications between Bil- 
boa and the sea, were fired on perpetually 
by the Carlists. There was no ground, 
therefore, for supposing that the officers 
and men of his Britannic Majesty’s squa- 
dron sought protection from Carlist shots 
under the pretext of neutrality: for they 
appeared, he repeated it, openly as_ belli- 
gerents, The noble Karl who had spoken 
last, lad spoken of the great number of 
mariues attached to our small squadron. 
Now, he would beg leave to mform the 
noble Earl, that the number of marines 
embarked on board # syuadron was always 
in proportion to the service for which, and 
not to the ships im which they were em- 
barked. Tle had searched the records of 
the Admiralty, and he was not aware of 
any instance where a naval force was sent 
to act upon an enemy's coast in which 
a large number of inarines had not been 
embarked. For instance, when the gallant 
father of a noble Lord on the opposite 
benches was sent with a fleet to Algiers, 
there was a larger force of marines than 
was usual embarked in his ships, under the 
command of a gallant Otheer who now 
held a distinguished place in the Hlouse of 
Commons. Moreover, the force under the 
command of Lord J. Way was much larger 
than the noble Lord supposed, ‘There were 
two frigates on that station beside the 
brigs. ‘The number of marines was, theres 
fore, not so much out of proportion to the 
magnitude of the vessels employed as the 
noble Lord wished their Lordships to be- 
lieve. Where military operations were pro 
jected on land, it was customary to attach 
to the ships of the fleets, not only a large 
force of marines, but also a considerable 
force of sappers and miners. 

Viscount Melbourne beheved that a mis- 
apprehension existed as to the doctiine laid 
down by the Duke of Wellington concerning 
the interposition of the French in’ the 
affairs of Spain in 1822. He denied that 
we had recently urged the French govern- 
ment to interfere in the concerns of that 
country. That was an crroncous notion. 
We had never urge d the French govern- 
ment to any occupation of that country. 


He would candidly confess that he himself 


did not perceive any thing so very dan- 


gerous in such an occupation, It did not 
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give the influence which was generally sup« 
posed. During the last war, the sovereigns 
of almost every country in Europe owed 
their crowns to our interference, and he 
should lke to know what influence that 
had given to the British Government since 
the peace, or indeed what influence the 
British Government had at present. In 
saying that, he did not mean to admit—for 
he was not aware—that the influence of 
the British Government was less now than 
it had been since the termination of the 
war. He had been surprised to hear many 
of the noble Duke’s observations on the 
constructions which ought to be put on 
the Quadruple Treaty, and he particularly 
referred to what the noble Duke had said 
respecting the second article of that treaty 
being inexplicable. He contended that the 
co-operation which we had recently given 
to the troops of the Queen of Spain was 
that sort of co-operation which was contem- 
plated by the treaty. What was the mean- 
ing of the words “ to assist and cos 
operate ?” Was it not to further, by every 
means in our power, the objects of those 
with whom we were co-operating? He 
maintained, that had the noble Duke at 
this day been in command of the Spanish 
army, he would from that treaty have 
expeeted from the British fleet the same 
assistance which he had himself received 
from Admiral Penrose, when he was on the 
Bidassoa. With respect to what had been 
said respecting the safety of the seamen and 
royal marines under the command of Lord 
John Hay, he had only to observe, that he 
felt that they could not be placed in safer 
hands than those in which they now were, 
under the guidance of their present able, 
gallant, and discreet commander. He was 
sure that, under his command, their safety 
would not be unduly hazarded, or their 
honour in any respect compromised, The 
noble Duke had made an observation which 
had given him great pain, and on which he 
requested the noble Duke, who he did not 
imagine intended to cause him pain, to give 
him a distinct answer. The noble Duke 
had said, that the whole of these proceed 
ings had originated in stock-jobbing ; he 
hoped the noble Duke did not attribute 
such proceedings to the British Govern- 
ment. He hoped the noble Duke did not 
think that his Majesty’s Ministers had any 
privity with those who had contrived those 
proceedings. The noble Duke, however, had 
expressed himself so strongly on the subject, 
as to leave an impression of that kind on 
the minds of those who heard him. If the 




















noble Duke supposed that any stock-jobbers 
had had any influence with the Govern- 
ment in the measures they had adopted, 
then he (Lord Melbourne) had only to 
declare most solemnly, on the part of him- 
self and of all his colleagues, that they had 


not been influenced by any motives of the | 


kind which had been alluded to. 

The Duke of Wellington was understood 
to repeat that we had no right to interfere 
in this contest in the way we had done. If 
the noble Viscount referred to what he had 
said, he would find that he (the Duke of 
Wellington) had stated the object of the 
treaty was a blockade. ‘This was intended 
even after the month of August. He had 
not, and never could have, the least wish or 
intention to impute to the Government 
such motives as those to which the noble 
Viscount had referred. 

The Earl of Minto begged to say, in 
answer to Lord Alvanley, that Lord John 
Hay was with the whole division of the ma- 
rines when they covered the retreat of the 
British Legion and Spanish troops from 
Hernani. He was upon the ground, and 
present at every movement made by the 
marines; and every step was taken upon 
his judgment. He believed, in point of 
fact, that if it were necessary, Lord John Hay 
was, and always would be, present. Of 
course, his Lordship was the responsible 
commander, and the officers under hin 
were responsible tohim. He believed that 
the battalion of marines were never en- 
gaged but in his presence. With regard to 
another question which had been put by 
the noble Lord, there must, of course, in 
certain instances, be a communication be- 
tween the two generals, General Evans was 
perfectly independent of the marines, and 
the marine battalion and King’s troops 
were under the sole command of Lord John 
Hay. They were a separate force, under 
the sole command of Lord John Hay. He 
did not think this the most convenicnt 
course for adoption, but it was the only 
shape in which the King’s troops could 
co-operate. He took it for granted that 
the general outlines of the operations were 
matters of arrangement amongst the dif- 
ferent officers. 

Lord Ashburton adverted to a charge 
which had been made against him of hav- 
ing said that peace could not be main- 
tained for six months when the present 
Ministry came into office. He denied that 
he had ever said any thing of the kind. 
What he had said upon a question which 
had reference to Belgium in stating his 
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opinion was, that the affairs of that country 
were not in such a state as to secure the 
peace of Europe. But nominally the go 
vernment of Belgium was established. ‘This 
was the substance of what he had said, and 
the prediction which he had made was one 


which he was proud of having made. He 
did not now think it necessary to waste 


their Lordships’ time on this part of the 
subject, but he would advert to the majority 
on this question, of thirty-six, im another 
House. He believed that nearly two-thirds 
of the other House also entertained the 
opinion which was the unanimous opinion 
of the country in reference to this question 
In the course of his recollection of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings (and he would appeal 
to the noble Viscount,) he never recol- 
lected a great debate like that which had 


just been concluded elsewhere, to puss OVel 


inthe other House of Parliament, where the 
conduct of a government was 
and a direet motion to arraign the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Government. 

Lord Holland rose to order The noble 
Lord was out of order in alluding to what 
had oceurred in another Efouse of Parlia 
ment But not only did the noble Lord 
allude to the debates in the House of Com 
mons. but he was about to enter into a dis 
quisition on the conduct of its Members. 

Motion agreed to. 


arraigned, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 





Friday, April pA Pa DUP 
MINUTES. Bills Read a first time:—Mar sand He 
istration Act Amendment; Turnpike Roads’ Continua 
Bill 
PRivinnee. | Lord John Russell rose 


to bring forward a motion relating to the 
privileges of that House. A had 
been made to the House from the select 
Committee on the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill, stating that parts of the evidence, and 
parts of the documents produced befor 
that Committee, had been published in 
The True Sun newspaper. tad the pub- 
lication been one of an ordinary nature, he 
conceived there would have been no diff 
culty in proceeding according to the ordi- 
nary forms and privileges of the Tlouse, 
and, without entering into any details on 
the subject, to direct at once, as in the ease 
of the proprietor of The Dublin Lvening 
Mail, brought before the House on the 
31st of May, 1832, that the party offending 
be taken into the custody of the Sergeant- 
at-arms. But, in consequence of the de- 
claration of the hon. Member for South- 
wark, who was instrumental in procuring 
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the publication of the proceedings of thie 
Committce in The True Sun newspaper, 
he could only suppose that the hon, Gen- 
tleman, by taking part in the proceedings, 
and by avowing it, wished to bring under 
the consideration of the Flouse the ques- 
tion of privilege—whether it were a privi- 
lege of the House or not, and whether, 
being a privilege of the House, it ought to 
be maintained. It was in consequence of 
the part that the hon, Member for Southwarl 
had taken, that he felt it necessary, instead 
of proceeding in the ordinary course— 
seeing that a Member of the House wished 
to bring the matter under the consideration 
of the House—that they should come to 
some resolution that should embody the 
sense of the House on the subject. The 
resolution, that he should have the honour 
to move, stated not only that according to 
the undoubted privilege of the Tlouse no 
such publication could be permitted, but it 
stated likewise, that for the due prot ction 
of the public interest, no such publication 
ought to take place either by a member of 
the Committee, or by any other person. 
And he was ready to say, that he placed 
that resolution upon the ground not only 
of the ascertained and undoubted privilege 
of the House, but likewise upon the ground 
that those privileges were for the protec- 
tion of the public interest. Ife would 
state two or three cases in illustration of 
that assertion. In the first place, he would 
mention a case which oceurred with respect 
to an inquiry relating to the affairs of Ca- 
nada before a select Comiittee of that 
House, and in which, though he was not a 
Member of it, but as he understood, various 
documents were produced for the informa- 
tion of the Committee. 
the Committee, it was resolved, that those 
documents should not be presented to the 
House. Another case, which he thought 
illustrative of that now before the House, 
occurred in the instance of the finance 
Committee, of which also he was not a 


member, but before which the Duke of 


Wellington was examined as a witness. 
The noble Duke’s evidence, which was ex- 
tended to a very considerable length, re- 
lated to the means of the military defence 


of our colonics and dependencies The | 


noble Duke might be very willing to give 
that evidence to the Committee—it might 
be of great importance to the Committee 
to enable them to make up their minds 
with respect to the question before them — 
but, at the same time, it might be very in- 
expedient that the particulars of that evi- 
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dence, or the statement of the Duke of 
Wellington with respect to the particular 
means of defending particular parts of oun 
poss¢ sstons, should be reported generally to 
the House, and thereby made public to all 
the world. There was one other case of a 
very dilicrent sort to which he would just 
eall the attention of the Hlouse. It was 
the case of a Committee of which he was 
a member, namely, the Committee which 
sat to consider the subject of the renewal 
of the bank charter. Before that Com- 
mittee some of the witnesses, and Mr. 
Rothschild in particular, stated, in 
support of the various opinions — they 
gave, transactions of a strictly private 
kind. Mr. Rothschild, for instance, 
mentioned several private transactions of 
his with respect to the transmission of 
bullion, and also much of his affairs of a 
private kind with certain merchants in 
London and Paris. These were matters 
which Mr. Rothsebild said, he had no hesi- 
lation to state for the information of the 
Committee, but, being of a private charac- 
ter, he did not wish them to be reperted to 
the TTouse. What he submitted to the 
House then was this—not only that it was 
not cvpedicnt in such eases that such evi- 
denee should’ be reported to the Tlouse, but 
that if it were decided, that all evidence 
taken before a Committee should be pub- 





At the close of 


lished, Committees would thereby be des 
barred from receiving evidence useful for 
the public imterests, and prevented from 
obtaining information upon which their 
ultimate opinion might be formed. In the 
case of the Canada Committee, for instance, 
sceret despatches were produced by the 
Seerctary for the Colonics, which tended 
much to govern the decision of the Com- 
| mittee, but which could not have been 
' produced if they must necessarily have 
been made public. So also in the case of 
the finance Committee. A military com- 
mander, like the Duke of Wellington, 
' might hesitate to state facts with respect 
' to the military defences of any part of our 
colonics, or any part of our possessions, if 
next day the whole of those facts were to 
appeat in the public journals. In like 
manner, an individual like Mr. Rothschild 
might hesitate to state matters relating to 
his private atlairs, if he knew the moment 
he stated them that they would be sure to 
appear in the newspapers of the following 
day. He wished not to debar the public 
‘from this information, but to preserve to 
‘Committees of the House the means of ob- 
| taining such information. It was upon 
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that ground, therefore, and for 
interest, that he wished to 
privileges of that Ifouse, whieh, as he 
was always ready to admit and acknow- 
ledge, ought only to be preserved and 
maintained upon the ground of their being 
favourable to the public interest. ile 
would not allude any further to the reso- 
lution which he intended to propose ; but 
he would say one word with respect to the 
amendment of which the Member 
for Southwark had given notice, 
which was to this efleet—that the 
mittee upon the Poor-law Amendment 
Act, be directed to report the 
taken before them from day to day. Now, 
he ventured to submit to the Louse, that 
the question he brought forward was onc 
seriously aflecting the 
which 


hon. 
and 


Com- 


cy i nce 


privileges of th 

they ought 
way or the 
privilege 


House, 
to a decision one 
either that the 
should be maintained, or, if its 
nance did not tend to the public 
that it should be Gieainnad. 


upon to come 


other— 
House 
pirate 


oF the 


interest, 
I lis objec 


tion to the hon. Member’s amendment 
was this, that it did not deal with th: 
question of privilege in any way, but 


tended only to put it aside, and to deal 
alone with the ‘tion of the expedi- 
eney of the Committee henecfor- 
vard directed to report from day to day. 
It might, no doubt, be argued that the 
Committee ought to report from day to 
day, and, on the other hand, it might 
be contended that the rule had 
hitherto adopted of reporting from. time 
to time was the better one 
These were matters of 
it was at any time 

Committee, if it thought proper, to ask 
leave to report from day to day. It 
was, also, competent to the Elonse if it 
thought fit to instruct the Committee 
to report from day to day. But 
that, he repeated, was a mere matter of 
convenience, and had no relation what- 
ever to the question of privilege. If the 
House agreed with him, that this pvrivi- 
lege of preventing the publication of pro- 
ceedings before Committees under certain 
circumstances tended to the public inter- 
est, he hoped they would vote with him 
in maintaining it. [f, on the other hand, 
the House thought that the privilege 
did not tend in any way to the public 
interest, and that the publication of the 
proceedings ought to be allowed either 
to a member ‘of the Committee, or to 
any other person, then, of course, they 
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but he 
submitted that they could not enter ito 
a debate on the amendment, which re- 
lated to a totally diflerent question, and 
had no relation whatever to the privi- 
of the With these obser- 
vations, he begeed to move the following 
resolution :— ‘That aceording to the un- 
doubted privileges of this House, and for 
the due protection of the public interests, 
the evidence taken by any select Com- 
mittee of this Tlouse, and documents pre- 
sented to such Committee, and which 
lave not been reported to this House, 
ought not to be published by any member 
of such Committee, or by any other person.” 

Mr. Harvey said, that the noble Lord 
had vreatly mistaken the motive which had 
findaced him to amendment, 
supposed that it was to evade the 


Privilege. 


would negative lus resolution ; 


le res House. 
ao 





sugeest an 
wl n he 


| operation of a principle. (Juite the re- 
| verse. fit were, as the noble Lord had 
} contended, the undoubted and the univer- 
| sally acknowledged privilege of that House 
| t Oo prok ibit the pub lication of evidence taken 

before Select é ommiittees, whence the ne- 


cessity of the resolution now moved? Ap- 
parently it was Parliamentary law as pal- 
pable as that they were legislators. If that 
law bad been violated, there was a penalty 
for it; and whoever had incurred the pe- 
nalty ought to be exposed to it, and be 
to bear it. Efe was quite willing to 
he had violated the law. ‘There- 
fore, Jet it not be understood that he 
moved this amendment for the paltry pur- 
| denied 
the terms of the motion when it was stated 
that the was the 
privilege of that Llouse, and at the same 
time, the interest of the public. It asserted 
two distinct propositions—first, that the 
had privileges; secondly, that it 
had privileges apart from the interests of 
the public. He denied, that that House 
had any set. ge apart from the interests 
of the pub lic. Every privilege that the House 
possessed it possessed solely for the good 
of the public. But he did not understand 
exactly what was meant by the term * Pri 

vileges of the House.” “ Privilege,” as 
he conceived, meant something that was 
conferred—something that some enjoyed, 
and from which others were excluded. — It 
implied, therefore, the power of conferring. 

Now, it was impossible for Parliament to 
have any privilege conferred upon it ; 

because its Members being the representa- 
tives of the people, were in themselves the 
people, and inasmuch as that they were the 


1} ile 
do so if 


pose of evading a principle. He 
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origin of all power, so was it clear that 
they could confer no privileges upon them 
selves But the noble Lord connected the 
privilege with the interests of the public. 
He confessed it was a matter of great 
regret as well as of sUrprise to him that 
a Government professing popular princi- 
ples and a respect for popular rights should 
have thought it discrect, through the leader 
of that House, for the first time to assert a 
vreat principle, under the pretence of pro- 
tecting the rights of the people, at the 
very moment When those rights appeared 
to be placed in the greatest peril. If the 
noble Lord were proposing to the House 
that the Committee on the Poor-law 
Amendment Act should cease to be a 
select Committee, and be converted into 
a Seeret Committee, the precedents to 
which he had alluded would be abun- 
dantly in pomt. The very fact of there 
being two distinct classes of Commiitees, 
public and scerct, implicd that there might 
be circumstances, rare but strong in theme 
selves, to make it incumbent on the Flouse 
to enforce the distinction. We (Mr. Har- 
vey) could fully understand that, when the 
Duke of Wellington was examined before 
a Cominittee as to what the military de 
fence of the country or the colonies should 
be, that that inquiry might take place 
under circumstanees and at a time when 
the slightest publicity of the evidence ob- 
tained from such a quarter would be to 

of the country and 
prejudice the public interest. But the 
Conunittce before which the noble Duke 


strengthen the enemies 


Wis exemined was not a public but a Secret 
Committee—secret under the highest gua- 
rantee that honour could invoke. ‘The same 
observation applied to the Finance Com- 
mittee, before which a great part of the 
procecdings were carried on by jsymbols 
known only to a few. But if the noble 
Lord had inundated the House with pre- 
cedents of that kind, if he had brought 
forward an occan of cases, not like those he 
had quoted, but of another kind, where 
this right was clearly asserted, and_ its 
utility made manifest, he should take no 
heed of them; because he was ready to 
maintain that the Poor-law inquiry was 
an inquiry peculiar to itsclf. Who were 
the partics composing the Committee ? On 
the one hand there was all the property of 
the country, In every variety and form. 
aggregated to support a measure peculiarly 
framed for its interest and protection, 
Who were the other party? All that was 
pitiable and miserable in the land, sunken 
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alike by ignorance and extreme poverty 
The law that had been passed affected this 
latter class of persons in a degree which he 
would not trust himself to state, but which 
had been told in the Committee, and of 
which something yet remained to be said. 
Therefore, he regretted that the noble Lord 
had seized an oecasion on which the rights 
avd interests of the unfortunate were the 
peculiar objects of the inquiry before the 
Committee. If all other Committees 
of the House had been Seeret Committees, 
he maintained that this Poor-law Com- 
mittee ought for the first time to be an 
open and public Committee. See how it 
worked. Who were now before it ? There 
was before that Committee, day by day, 
one of the most active and vigilant bodies 
of men-—the authors, framers, and execu- 
tioners of the Act ; there were the Poor-law 
Commissioners—there were the Poor-law 
Commissioncrs’ assistants—there was the 
whole establishment of Somerset-house— 
There was the active and intelligent Secre- 
tary—all sitting day by day ; and bevond 
these the Committee had every resource it 
could require for the purpose of eflecting 
its object. ‘The Commissioners and their 
assistants sat there day by day taking mi- 
nutes of what passed, and adapting the in- 
quiry and the evidence they produced upon 
it to what they had heard stated. What 
was the condition of the other class—the 
unprotected and oppressed millions? Evi- 
dence was given before the Committee, 
allecting not only their little fortunes, but 
every thing that belonged to their character 
and history — The names of men were 
brought before the Committee, of whom 
it was said that so far from being prejudiced 
by the operation of the Poor-law Bill, 
they had been greatly benefitted by it, 
and were in a state of perfect content- 
ment. There were 123 men whose 
names had been so brought forward? 
How were they to know what had 
been stated of them? How were they 
to know any thing of the proceedings in 
which their interests were so deeply 
alleeted, except by frequent and repeated 
publications? It wasa mockery to say that 
the poor man might consult the printed 
reports of that House. —What time had the 
man who, to earn cight or nine shillings 
a week, was compelled to work from sun- 
rise to sunset—what time had that man 
to wade through printed reports of many 
thousands of pages ?—Looking, indeed, at 
the sad testimonies of emaciated forms 
which had appeared before the Committee, 
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he much doubted whether many of them 
would be sufficiently strong to bear home 
such bulky volumes, even if they ever 
had the means of getting them into their 
possession, or time to peruse them. How 
then was the working man, far away from 
places of public resort, and chained to the 
soil upon which he dragged out a miserable 
being, to become acquainted with what 
took place except through the newspapers ? 
It was to be observed that there was no 
imputation that the reports published in 
the present instance had been garbled. The 
only imputation was, that they had been 
published some short time before the Com- 
mittce of the House thought fit to authorise 
their publication. It was the more neces 
sary that immediate publicity should be 
given to these proceedings, looking at the 
disparity of members upon the Comittee 
who were the advocates of the law, and 
those who contended for substantial alter- 
ations. Of this latter number there were 
only four in a Committee of twenty-two. 
The right of giving immediate publicity 
to the proceedings of all the law courts in 
the kingdom, from the highest to the 
lowest, was ceded in every instance, often 
whilst most important questions—qucstions 
affecting the life or death of a fellow being— 
were pending. Why, then, should the right 
be refused in Committee of the House of 
Commons? = The noble Lord had not 
uttered a syllable to show that the publica- 
tion of which he complained had had any 
pernicious effect. On the other hand, he 
(Mr. Harvey) contended that the effect of 
the present motion, if carried, would be 
most injurious and unjust to the poor 
throughout the country. In his opinion, 
the Committee, as at present constituted, 
could not lead to any good. ‘To be eflicient, 
it should be an ambulatory Committce, 
holding its sittings in the work-houses of 
the great unions, and taking evidence 
upon the spot from all persons interested or 
concerned. He knew that parties whose 
interests were deeply aflected by the Poor- 
Law Amendment Bill were actually afraid 
to come up to be examined before the Com- 
mittee, because there prevailed such a 
spirit among those who were benefited by 
that measure, and who were endeavouring 
either to bolster up their rents, or to 
obtain the means of paying their rents, by 
squeezing the utmost that was possible 
out of the labour of the people. There 
were exceptions ; and he mentioned it to 
the great credit of the clergy, that more 
than one clergyman had been examined, who 
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had given their evidence with a fairnes and 
frankness which reflected honour upon 
them as Christians and men. But these 
instances were rare, and it was utterly im- 
possible that the object of the inquiry 
could be efleeted unless some mode were 
pursued by which the practical working of 
the Bill could be more efficiently examined. 
But as his Majesty’s Ministers had ne 
gatived the proposition which he had made, 
that the Committee should be ambulatory, 
the only alternative was to publish from 
day to day what was passing before that 
Committee in Westminster. But it was 
said, “ You will have the evidence from 
time to time.” No such report had been 
published since the holidays, although the 
Committce had been sitting six days, and it 
would be impossible to give that evidence 
in less form than in six large sheets of 
The Times newspaper. Who was to read 
such a mass of print? and how was such 
an accumulation of matter to find its 
way into the quict hamlets of the country ? 


In what way were the agricultural la- 
bourers to be put in possession of it ? 


Every question that had been put and 
every answer that had been given in the 
Committee bore most peculiarly on the 
humble fortunes of those people.  Be- 
sides, how could they expect a poor man 
to pay so large a portion of his earnings 
for such a mass of printed matter? = It 
was in evidence that those whom they 
were wont to call their country’s pride, 
could not earn sufficient bread upon which 
One man stated that he had 
not had more than three pennyworth of 
bacon a-week for himself, wife, and children, 
for the space of three months; and when 
he applied for relief he was told, that until 
he sold all his implements of trade he could 
not be relieved ; and this man was actually 
compelled to sell his saw in order to entitle 
himself to assistance. Were these the 
men to buy the broad sheet of the Zimes or 
True Sun? The evidence ought to be 
published in a cheap form, and as Ministers 
had no objection to commissions, let them 
appoint Commissioners to disseminate these 
publications, in order that the people might 
know in what way that inquiry was carried 
on in which they were so deeply con- 
cerned. As far as he himself was con- 
cerned, if he had violated the rules or 


to subsist. 


privileges of the House he ought to be 
subject to the penalties of that violation ; 
but he begged to say that if he was to be 
interdicted continuing the publication of 
this evidence he should decline altogethey 
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to be a Member of the Committee. He 
could not sit down without making one 
observation—namcly, that this was not the 
only preceeding which had been taken in 
that House which had a personal origin, 
and a personal application to himself. Was 
this the first time, he should like to know, 
of a publication of this sort, but of which 
no notice whatever had been taken? I[t 
was hypocrisy to talk of it. What real 
means of protection had the House against 
publicity? There might be a hundred 
people in the Comimittec-room taking pri- 
vate what was to prevent 
dispersing them in the provinces? Hon. 
Members, too, might write letters, and 
make copious extracts from the evidence ; 
in fact, they might be doing anything but 
that which was honest. He charged this 
Committee with a breach of that principle for 
which they seemed so seditlously alive, and 
that in a way which invoked reprehensior 

because, if the people were not allowed to 
be present, what right had the Poor-law 
Commissioners to be there? Ee pledged 
himself the very next day the Committee 
sat, if the Commissioners should be present, 
to move that they should be excluded. ‘To 
allow the Commissioners to be present 
taking notes, and sending letters into the 
country, in order to get up evidence, at the 
same time that others were prevented pub 
lishing the evidence, was not merely a 
mockcry of justice, but was an insult to 
the people of England. If those who were 
the guardians of the people’s interests were 
to be interdicted from any intercourse with 
those who were cilected by the inquiry, 
what right had any individual to have the 
slightest conversation, directly or indirectly, 
with any party on the other side? It was 
said there was a dillerence between pub- 
lishing the evidence in the newspapers and 
writing confidential letters about it, but 
he did not understand this affected secrecy. 
Either the public bad or they had not a 
right to know what passed before the Com- 
mittee; and if they had not, then any 
communication, however secret, was a 
violation of the law, and ought to be treated 
criminally. He hated all evasion. He 
was now contending for the utmost pub- 
licity ina case in which unprotected and 
uncommiserated millions were concerned ; 
and unless that publicity were given fairly, 
honestly, and fully, he would at once dee 
nounce the inquiry to be altogether falla- 
cious, and one which would terminate in 
utter disappointment. He begged to tell 
the noble Lord that he should proceed in 
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the discharge of what he deemed to be hiS 
duty in publishing the evidence. He 
heeded not any penalties they could inflict, 
whether they consisted in sending him to 
tuke up his quarters in Newgate, or in 
expulsion from the House. He would 
brave both if neeessary ; he was deter- 
mined to have the principle decided, whether 
the public had or had not a right to know 
what was passing before a Committee of 
the House of Commons upon an inquiry 
affecting the lives and happiness of millions 
of the industrious classes. He would now 
conclude by moving the amendment of 
which he had given notice; at the same 
time he was not anxious to press it now, if 
the noble Lord would say, that he was pre- 
pared to support the amendment as a sub 
stantive motion, because he had no desire 
to evade a discussion on the grounds of the 
noble Lord's abstract proposition; but if 
he (Mr. Harvey) could not secure that, he 
should feel himself compelled to pursue the 
course Which he was now taking, with a 
view to eflect an object which he felt it to be 
his bounden duty, by all means, if possible, 
obtain. The hon. Gentleman then 
moved, by way of amendment, “ That the 
Sclect Committee appointed to inquire into 
the administration of relief to the poor, 
under the orders and regulations of the 
Commissioners appointed under the pre. 
visions of the Poor-law Amendment Act, 
be instructed to report the evidence taken 
before them from day to day to the House. 
Mr. Wakley seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Smith O' Bricn was anxious, that 
the greatest facilities should be afforded to 
the publication of the proceedings before 
the Select Committces of that House ; for 
it appeared to him, that the value of an 
inquiry by a Committee, would be ex- 
tremely deteriorated, as regarded the effect 
it would produce on the public mind, by 
the circumstance of the evidence not being 
communicated to the public from time to 
time, especially when the subject of the 
inquiry was calculated to excite a public 
interest. He considered, that the procecd- 
ings of this Committee were such as it was 
peculiarly incumbent on the House to make 
public, as the question was one of the great- 
est interest to the whole community. It 
had been his intention, if no other amend- 
ment had been moved. to have proposed as 
an amendment a resolution to the effect, 
that it was expedient that the publication 
of evidence taken before Select Committees, 
not being Secret Committees, should be per- 
mitted. But the hon. Member for South. 
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wark having already moved an amendment 
he had no alternative but that of giving it 
his support. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that having inti- 
mated an opinion that he should move an 
amendment almost similar in terms to that 
suggested by the hon. Member for South- 
wark, he felt it his duty to trespass for a 
few moments upon the attention of the 
House. The resolution of the noble Lord 
appeared to him to be totally unnecessary. 
Ile remembered, that in the ease of Gene- 
ral Darling, which was before a Select 
Committee, the majority of that Committee 
licensed (as far as they could do) the pub 
lication of the evidence. ‘The minority 
appealed to the Speaker of that day, and 
he gave it as his opinion, that there was no 
such thing known to the law as the pub- 
lication of any evidence or discussions of 
matters undecided by that House ; and, 
certainly, they all knew that it was a 
breach of privilege to publish even what 
was, at the present moment, going on in 
the House. Yet it was a breach of privi- 
lege which took place every day, and all of 
them would regret execedingly in thei 
turn, if that breach of privilege did not 
take place. It was therefore difficult to 
deal with the Motion itsclf’, while it was also 
difficult to negative any vote of the kind, 
if the opinion to which he had referred, 
was correct ; because, certainly, cases might 
arise, such as the noble Lord had adverted 
to, when it might be improper to ayply the 
gencral rule of publication to such excepted 
But he was of opimion, that those 
excepted cases might be very well left to 
the discretion of the Committee itself. He 
was, however, strongly of opinion, that 
publication, as a general rule, would be 
highly beneficial. He did not think the 
hon. Member had accurately stated the 
rule as to the publication of proceedings in 
a court of law pending a trial, because the 
judges had latterly been in the practice of 
prohibiting such publication. He thought 
the judges were wrong ; and that the pro 
hibition did no mischief. It was a modern 
power assumed by them. In the year 
L794, when there was a great conspiracy 
to get rid of the Reformers, a trial took 
place which lasted cight days. The evi- 
dence, during the first three or four days, 
was published, which led to the discovery 
of facts with regard to the character of 
certain witnesses that tended materially to 
serve the cause of the accused. He thought, 
With respect to proceedings in courts of 
justice, it was favourable to have the evi- 
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denee published ; but he was quite con- 
vinced it was so, with respect to Commit- 
tees of that Hlouse, where persons did not 
speak under the sanction of the oath, and 
where the utmost latitude was given, both 
as to the questions asked and the answers 
given. In reference to the evidence of the 
Committee on the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill, he conceived that there was every 
ground for affording to it the utmost pub- 
licity. ‘The House, perhaps, might recol- 
lect, that he himself voted against that 
measure in all its stages; he had, however, 
since, become convinced that he was ex- 
ceedingly wrong in having taken that 
~ He believed, that if time were 
given for it to be worked out, it was caleu- 
lated to do great good. The hon. Member 
for Southwark appeared to him to be as- 
suming too much, when he called himself, 
by way of distinction, the friend of the 
poor man. He thought, that every sup- 
porter of the Poor-law Bill had as good a 
right to be considered the friend and pro- 
tector of the poor man as the hon. Mem- 
ber. Indeed, he considered this was just 
the ease in which every publicity ought to 
be given, so as not to aflord the shehtest 
pretence for any one, to say, “Oh! you 
are gctting up an ev purle case ; L won't 
be a party to the delusion; I will throw 
up my brief.” He did not mean to say, 
that the hon. Member for Southwark was 
not actuated by the purest motives, but 
the pretence he had deseribed might be 
made, and he believed would be made, 
with a view to exasperate the public mind. 
It had been said, that this was a packed 
Committee. But was that true? He be- 
lieved there was no Member on that Com- 
mittee, who would either cause improper 
evidence to be given, or proper evidence to 
be suppressed. ‘The Poor-law Bill was not 
a party measure, but was supported by 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House ; 
and none had ever yet shrunk from the 
avowal, that they gave it their support ; 
therefore, it was just that kind of measure 
which the House itself was concerned in 
having the fairest, fullest, most ample, and 
most unobjectionable investigation with 
respect to it. On Monday, the question 
of a Poor-law for Ireland would be dis- 
cussed, and he should be pleased to have 
all the evidence he could from the Com- 
mittee now sitting. It would enable the 
House to do their duty more efficiently, 
when a system of Poor-laws for a country 
which had hitherto no experience of the 
kind, was the subject of discussion. The 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for South- 
wark, if not adopted by the House, was one 
which ought to be taken up by the Com- 
mittee, to afford the country information 
upon a question which had already been 
the subject of so much misrepresentation. 
It had been made a topic at elections. 
They all knew what had recently occurred 
at Warwick. It was the principal war-ery 
of one Gentleman who went to Warwick 
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Gentleman thought, it ought to be left to 
the diseretion of the Committee. Upon 
that point he differed in opinion from him. 
The Committees were guided by the estab- 
lished usage of Parliament ; therefore, 
whenever a departure from that usage was 
made, it should be by the House itself, 
Some confusion seemed to have arisen 


| between a secret and a select Committee. 


avowedly to sustain the principles of a | 
party, the leaders of which party had ace | 


tually supported the Bill in this House. 
Therefore, it was absolutely necessary that 
the public should have an accurate know- 
ledge on that subject. Let the advocates 


of the New Poor-law challenge investiga- | 


tion, let them take a lofty stand upon this 


—that the more there was of inquiry, the | 


more there was of investigation, the more 
would the truth appear; and if the truth 


were against them, let them at once re- 


peal or modify the law ; but if the truth 
were with them, then the measure, no 
matter how distorted and misrepresented 


in its progress, in its ultimate results would, | 


and must be, triumphant. 

Sir James Graham was glad that he had 
given way to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, for although he did not think that 
this was exactly the proper time for 
discussing the Poor-law Amendment Bill, 
yet he rejoiced that he had given the 
hon. and learned Member the opportunity 
of making a declaration so honourable to 
himself, that although, perhaps, at this 
particular juncture, and at the carlicst 
stage of the experiment of the amended 


Poor-law, that measure had not been 
altogether properly administered, and 


He knew of no distinction except this: that 
while in a select Committee all the Mem- 
bers of the House had a right to be present 
during the investigation, though those only 
appointed by the House had voices, in a 
secret Committee no Member was allowed 
to be present who was not a member of the 
Committee. But with regard to the public, 
both Committees stood upon precisely the 
same grounds ; and any publication of pro- 
ecedings that took place before either, 
without the sufferance of the House itself, 
was decidedly a breach of the privileges of 
the House. It was said, that the resolution 
of the noble Lord was unnecessary : and if 
he were called upon to answer that question 
categorically, he should say he thought it 
was unnecessary ; still he thought a decla- 
ratory resolution was highly expedient ; he 
should therefore cordially support the pro- 
position of the noble Lord. He could not 
conceive anything more cruel than to 
publish, day by dav, evidence taken before 
a Committee deeply affecting the private 


character of individuals, and to which there 


although the hon. and learned Member | 
had opposed that measure in all its stages, 
yet he had now gallantly and publicly come | 


forward and avowed, that even during the 
short time he had witnessed its workings, 
he belicved it to be a most beneficial 
measure. He thought that such an avowal 
from that hon and learned Member would 


was no opportunity of furnishing an imme- 
diate reply. It had been said, that in the 
courts of law the proceedings of part of a 
trial were allowed to be published where 
the case stood over to the following day. 
This, however, was by no means uniformly 
the case, for the court often forbade the 
publication of proceedings until the whole 
case was gone through. But even if this 


| was not the case, he did not think that it 


_ should be recollected, 


| 


be most advantageous to the country, and | 


he therefore greatly rejoiced that he had 
given way to that hon. and learned Mem- 
ber. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
entertaining that opinion, said, that it was 
a measure that would bear investigation ; 
but, on the other hand, it would be admit- 
ted that that investigation for the purpose 
of eliciting truth, must be conducted upon 
principles of the utmost fairness and safety. 
The question then arose, what was the safe 
and fair principle? The hon, and learned 


should be binding on that House. It 
that the evidence 
taken before courts was given in confor- 
mity with the strictest rules of evidence ; 
whereas, indirect, ex parte, and hearsay 
evidence was taken before sclect Commit- 
tees, and leading questions were put, and 
the examination was carried on in every 
manner calculated to bear on the subject. 
The Committees also broke up at ten 
minutes to four o’clock, in the middle of 
the examination of a witness. Now the 
evidence might contain the strongest accu- 
sations against private persons, and yet they 
would go forth uncontradicted until the 
next time the Committee met, for the 
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cross-examination would be prevented at 
the time the evidence was given. It would 
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be too much, therefore, to allow such evi- | 


dence to go forth, regardless as to its truth 
or to its bearing on the real merits of the 
case. The hon. Member said, that he 
would have the evidence in such parcels as 
were best calculated to give the best infer- 
mation. This was the view the majority 
of the Committee took of the matter when 
they supported the motion that the evidence 
should not be reported to the House day 
by day, but from time to time; for instance, 
when the whole evidence relative to any 
particular union had been given on both 
sides. 
the Committee, and they adopted this course 
for the purpose of disabusing the public 
mind, as to the statements that had gone 
forward on the subject of the new Poor-law, 
and also before the evidence assumed that 
bulky shape which deterred many persons 
from reading reports of Committees. They 
had pursued this course in the reports they 
had laid on the table of the House, of the 
evidence taken before them. He did not 
think that the hon. Member for Kilkenny 


the Committee, he inferred this from the 
tenor of the observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The Committee had 
been most anxious to prevent an appeal to 
the House on this subject, but it was forced 
on them. There had been a great difference 
of opinion before the Committee, but he 
hoped that there had been nothing of per- 
sonal anger or hostility. He believed that 


the hon. Member for Southwark had 
stated to the House that he was the 
proprietor of The True Sun news 
paper, which published) from day to 


day part of the evidence taken before the 
Committee. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee called the attention of the hon. 
Member for Southwark to the subject, but 
the publication of the evidence still went 
on. The hon. Gentleman was then in- 
formed by the highest authority, namely, 
the Speaker, that such publication of the 
evidence taken before the Committee was 


an undoubted breach of the privileges of 


that House. The hon. Gentleman was 
then told by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee that if he persisted in the publica- 
tion of the evidence day by day, that it 
would be necessary to call the attention 
of the House to the subject; but the 
hon. Member stated, that he had 
taken a view of what he considered to 
be his duty, and he should persist in 


This was the wish and intention of 
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following that course which a sense 
of duty dictated. With this feeling the 
hon. Member published not the whole of 
the evidence given each day, but only ex- 
tracts from it; and he (Sir J. Graham) 
must be permitted to say that they were 
not fair extracts, for many very important 
parts of the evidence were entirely omitted. 
Documents were also published which had 
been submitted to the Committee, and re- 
specting which, doubts were entertained 
whether it was expedient to receive them 
or not as evidence. He had himself pros 
posed that the question should be reserved 
for. future consideration, as to whether the 
documents should be received or not as 
evidence. This was done because doubts 
were entertained whether the documents 
in question should be placed on the minutes 
of the Committee. The Committee 
adopted this resolution ; but within forty- 
eight hours of their coming to the deter- 
mination that the documents should be 
reserved for further consideration, which 
was carried against the proposition of the 
hon. Member that they should at once be 
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, received as evidence, the documents ap- 
was aware of what had taken place before 


the other. 


peared in The True Sun newspaper. Thus 
the hon. Member, by the power he pos- 
sessed, superseded and overruled the opin- 
ion of the Committee, which had not 
determined whether any portion of the 
evidence or documents laid before it should 
be printed and published. The hon, Mem- 
ber, in the course which he had adopted 
that night, had endeavoured to raise two 
questions entirely distinct the one from 
He could conceive under the 
the Poor-law inquiry, 
great anxiety prevailed as to the nature 
of the evidence, as well as to the import- 


circumstances of 


ance of the subject, and that the publiga- 


tion of the evidence was anxiously looked 
for. If the hon. Member was dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Committee, a 


| motion for the publication of the evidence 


day by day should have been made in the 
House, and thus the matter would not be 
left to the discretion of a Committee. The 


) House would then state whether, under 
| the circumstances of the case, it was ex- 


pedient to report the evidence day by day. 
If such a proposition were made, he should 
certainly endeavour to induce the House 
not to consent to it. He could well con- 
ceive that a Member might entertain such 
an opinion, and desire to have the evidence 
printed from day to day ; but still, a Mem- 
ber entertaining this opinion, might think 
that the privileges of the House should be 
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maintained. The one question then, was, 
whether that House would assert its privi- 
leges, and, asserting them, would maintain 
them, however painful to enforce them in 
the unpleasant manner that the indiscretion 
of any party might render necessary. The 
other question, which was entirely distinct 
from this, was whether a publication of 
the evidence of this Committee from day 
to-day should or should not be allowed. 
With respect to the former question, if a 
majority of the House should decide not 
only that their privileges should exist, but 
that they would exert them, it would then 
remain to be seen what course should be pur- 
sued with respect to an hon. Member, who 
stated that he would not bow to the au- 
thority of the House itself. If they con- 
sulted their own dignity, and, what was 
more important, the cause of truth, the 
House must take care that in carrying on 
this inquiry, the evidence was published 
impartially and fairly. There had been 
expressed various doubts and threats, but 
they were too vague to be realised. The 
HIouse, therefore, should at once come to 
the determination as to whether or not it 
would maintain its privileges. The ques- 
tion they had then to determine was, not 
whether the Poor-law Committee should 
be called upon to report the evidence taken 
before it from day to day, but the great 
question which should not be blinked, was, 
whether the evidence taken before a select 
Committee, and the documents laid before it, 
should be published by any member of the 
Committee against the decision of that 
Committee, and against the orders of the 
House. 

Mr. Harvey, in explanation, ‘ said, 
that so far from saying that he was pre- 
pared to withstand the authority of the 
House, he distinctly stated that it was not 
likely that a Member of that House would 
oppose himself to the authority of the 
body of which he was a Member. He 
also said, that he should not be deterred by 
any threats of being sent to Newgate, or of 
expulsion, from pursuing that course which 
a sense of duty dictated to him. ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that it was something 
like a breach of the privileges of the 
House to publish documents in a state of 
abeyance before a Committee. The fact 
was this, Mr. Hawley, one of the assis- 
tant Poor-law Commissioners, was allowed, 
the day after he gave his evidence, to read 
it over for the purpose of correction, and 
also that he should produce a document for 
insertion in it. Now, instead of producing 
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the single document that he had read to the 
Committee, he produced a second paper, 
which he stated was essential to the inquiry. 
He was asked whether these documents 
had been read to the Committee. He re- 
plied that one of them had been read, and 
the other was a return which he thought 
it was necessary should be put in. On 
looking over this document, the right hon. 
Baronet wished to have it withdrawn ; but 
on his (Mr. D. W. Harvey) sceing the 
paper, he was at once convinced of the im- 
portance of it and proposed that the two 
documents should be printed. The right 
hon. Baronet proposed that the second do- 
cument should be printed for the use of 
the Committee only, and the Committee 
divided, for the motion 11, against it 5. 

Sir James Graham should be sorry to 
be guilty of any want of courtesy to 
the hon. Member; but he could not 
help observing, that he considered truth to 
be of more importance than courtesy. It 
was true, that in the first instance he pro- 
posed that the document should be printed 
for the use of the Committee only ; but on 
a moment’s reflection he withdrew his 
motion, as he anticipated something like 
the course that had now been pursued. 

Mr. Hume was accustomed to look upon 
the privileges of that House as framed for 
a wise and salutary purpose, and for the 
public benefit. With respect, however, to 
the rules adopted as to the publication of 
their proceedings, he must say, that one of 
the rules which was adopted at the com 
mencement of cach Session against the 
publication of the debates and proceedings 
of that House was of a most objectionable 
nature, and he had taken many opportuni- 
tics of expressing his opposition to it. The 
motion of the noble Lord was, ** That 
according to the undoubted privileges of 
this House, and for the due protection of 
the public interest, the evidence taken by 
any Select Committee of this House, and 
documents presented to such Committee, 
and which have not been reported to the 
Ilouse, ought not to be published by any 
Member of such Committee, or by any 
other person.” He considered this resolu- 
tion to be objectionable on many grounds 
He would put it to the House, whether it 
Was not inconsistent to provide accommo- 
dation for individuals to commit a breach 
of their privileges, and to allow them 
facilities to take notes to report the pro- 
ceedings of the House. At any inquiry at 
the bar of the House the evidence would 
be taken, and published from day to day 
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It had been the custom for strangers to be | 
present during their proceedings, and 
during his time he had never heard of their 
being turned out. He also never recol- 
lected a period when it had been treated as 
a breach of privilege to publish the evidence | 
taken at the bar of the House. He wished 
to know whether the House would allow 
these proceedings to be published from day 
to day, while the publication of the evi- | 
dence taken before a Select Committee, to | 
which the House delegated entire | 
powers, stated that the evidence given | 
before it should not be published. Before 
anything could be published by the House, 
it was necessary that there should be the 
fiat of the House, and the Speaker, but 
still the publication of the proceedings, 
without that sanction, was not regard- 
ed as a breach of privilege. No reason 
had been given against the publication 
of evidence taken before a Committee, 
unless it was, that evidence affecting private | 
character might be given before it. But 
in examination of witnesses at the bar, the 
inquiry was often postponed im the middle 
of an examination or of a cross-examination. 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman must 
know, that although the Committees nomi- 
nally adjourned when the Speaker took the 
Chair, that in reality the invariable custom 
was to complete the examination of a wit- 
ness, although it might last half an hour or 
an hour after four o'clock ; the only cheek 
on this practice was, that no division in a 
Committee could take place after the 
Speaker took the Chair, and therefore if an 
occasion to the Committee 
adjourned. He did not sce any reason why 
a distinetion should be drawn between th« 
proceedings of the Committee of the House, 
and a Select Committee up stairs. Tle was 
of opinion, that in any case, execpt Com- 
mittees of Seereey, they should allow. of 
the publication of the evidence. He was 
a Member of the Finance Committee, and 
he recollected the evidence given by the 
Duke of Wellington on the subject of the 
military expenses of the colonies, and he 
regretted that that evidenee had been kept 
ecret. If it had been published he was 
sure that it would have prevented the 
expenditure of two millions in Canada on 
the canals there. Tle had moved that the 
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evidence taken before the Poor-law C'om- 
mittee should be reported from day to day, 
and he regretted that that motion had not 
been carried, for he feared that it would be 
considered 
evidence 
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took a different view of this Bill from the 
hon. Member for Southwark, he still 
thought that it was only just that there 
should be the fullest inquiry into its 
operation ; and he had no doubt if this 
was done, and the fullest publicity given to 
the evidence, much of the misapprehension 
which prevailed relative to this Bill would 
be got rid of. If ever there should be an 
exemption as to the general rule respecting 
the publication of evidence, it should be in 
this case. 

Mr. Williams Wynn agreed with the 
right hon. Member for Cumberland, that 
the two motions were perfectly distinct, and 
were not in opposition the one to the 
other. It by no means followed that be- 
cause they felt that the rules and orders of 
that House called upon them to support the 
first motion, that the second question could 


not be put separately and agreed to. The 
great point was, that that House should 


reserve to itself the right to regulate the 
proceedings of select Committees. The 
Committees could have no authority that 
did not emanate directly from the House, 
and it was only by a special rule that a 
Committee was enabled to send for a single 
witness, or call for a single document, for 
they could not do so until they were em- 
powered to send for persons, papers, and 
records. In the same manner, it must have 
permission given it to adjourn from place 
to place, and to report its evidence from 
time to time. ‘That power had been granted 
to the Poor-law Committee, and it was 
left to their discretion to take what they 
considered the best division of the evidence 
for the purpose of reporting it to the 
House. The Committee were not thereby 
precluded from reporting the evidence day 
by day to the House. On the contrary, 
full power was given them to do so, if they 
thought fit. ‘The hon. Member appeared to 
labour under some mistake in supposing 
that the printing of the evidence taken 
before Committees, and the printing of that 
taken at the bar of the House, rested on the 
same authority ; viz. the fiat of the Speaker. 
The Speaker had the power of authorising 
the evidence taken before Committces to be 
printed for the use of the members of the 
Committees, and of them only ; but when 
an inquiry was conducted at the bar of the 
House, the Speaker had no power over the 
printing of the evidence. “That was a mat- 
ter entirely at the disposal of the House 
He recollected that, during the inquiry 
into the Waleheren expedition, the late 
Mr. Yorke regularly exercised the right, 
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which every Member possessed, of clearing 
the gallery of strangers, in order to prevent 
the publication of the evidence until the 
House should think right to order it to be 
printed. The hon. Member for Middlesex 
thought it expedient the public should have 
full information of all the proceedings of 
that House. He was inclined generally to 
agree in that opinion, but occasions might 
occur where it would be judicious to pre- 
vent, for a time, the publication of what 
took place in the House. He, by no means, 
thought that the hon. and learned Member 
for Southwark had exercised an improper 
discretion when he cleared the gallery on a 
former evening, during a discussion which 
he apprehended was assuming too much of 
the appearance of a personal dispute, and in 
which the characters of two hon. Members 
were concerned. Doubtless, the hon. and 
learncd Member for Southwark was of 
opinion that any differences which had 
arisen might be more easily reconciled when 
there were no auditors—no strangers pre- 
sent. With respect to the practice pursued 
by Committees, he might observe that, in 
many instances, they had very properly 
determined to report only a summary of the 
evidence taken before them to the House, 
and on motions being made that the mi- 
nutes of evidence should be reported, the 
House had come to different decisions, 
according to the circumstances of each case. 
The general opinion appeared to be, that it 
was most convenient that the minutes 
should be published. At the same time, he 
had not the slightest doubt, that in the 
present instance, the motion made by the 
noble Lord was a true and proper assertion 
of the privileges of the House, and having 
been made, he should be sorry to see it 
passed by or evaded. He thought it desir- 
able, that the evidence should be Jaid upon 
the table of the House in small divisions, 
though he would not have the examination 
and cross-examination of the same witness 
separately reported. It was impossible to 
lay down any general rule on this point, 
but it would be advantageous in his opinion 
that the rule should be adhercd to of report- 
ing the evidence only as the inquiry into 
each different union was concluded. At 
present, however, he did not see any sufli- 
cient reason, any omission on the part of 
the Committee, which called for the inter- 
ference of the House with that discretion 
which had hitherto been intrusted to Com- 
mittees, of reporting from time to time, as 
to which, generally speaking, they were the 
best judges. The proper way for the hon 
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Member for Southwark to have taken the 
sense of the House as to the particular 
question involved, would have been to have 
brought it forward as a substantive motion, 
and not as an amendment upon a motion 
which the House could not do otherwise 
than aeree to as an affirmation of their un- 
doubted privileges. 

Mr. Warburton looked upon the hon. 
Member’s amendment as an altogether er- 
roneous mode of meeting the question. The 
hon. Member should have come before the 
House with a substantive motion. There 
could not be the slightest doubt about what 
were the powers and privileges of the 
House as to the publication of evidence, as 
a general rule; neither could there be the 
slightest hesitation on the part of the 
House in affirming, if called upon, that 
as a general rule, there was and ought to 
be in the House a power to exclude stran- 
gers; but the question was, whether the 
House was prepared invariably to exert 
those powers—whether on all occasions, 
when the House saw any publication of 
what had taken place in one of its Select 
Committees, it was prepared to employ all 
its powers in punishing those who had 
been guilty of the publication, He had 
repeatedly seen the proceedings of Com- 
mittees published without the slightest 
notice being taken by the House of the cir 
cumstance. He remembered, for instance, 
the case of the Select Committee which took 
cognizance of certain Members of the 
House in the Arigna mine affair, the pro- 
ceedings before which were regularly pub- 
lished, day by day, in The Times, without 
any interference on the part of the House 
He was willing, he would repeat, to affirm 
the general rule; but he was not prepared 
to say, that a case might not arise in 
which it would be a highly expedient and 
desirable course to publish what took place 
in the House and its Committees. He could 
say for himself, that he had occasionally 
acted as a reporter in that way, and in so 
doing, he had considered himself to be 
exercising a sound discretion. His support 
of the noble Lord’s resolution, therefore, 
by no means involved a condemnation of 
those persons who sometimes exercised a 
sound and wholesome discretion in’ pub- 
lishing what took place on some occasions ; 
and he should recommend the House to 
wink at the publication of what took place 
in Committees in the same way that it shut 
its eyes to the publication of the proceed 
ings of the House. For his part, he had 
never been present on anv Committee the 
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proceedings of which might not be with 
perfect safety published to the public. 

Mr. Wakley said, that as it seemed ad- 
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mitted on all hands, that it was a breach of 


privilege for the hon. Member to publish 
the proceedings of a Committee, to proceed 
with the resolution would be a weak and 
unmeaning affirmation of what had been 
the custom of ages. [t had heen justly 
observed, that there micht be i 
which the publication of the proceedings 
before a Committce desirable. It 
appeared to him that if ever there was a 
ease in whieh the deviation from a prae- 
tice of the House was admissible, it was 
that now in question, Whose 
were attacked in this Committee ? 
interests had to be defended? In both 
eases those of the poor, tle needy, and the 
helpless. What was the power arrayed 
before the Committee in support of the 
new Poor-law? ‘The cflective and well- 
organised power of the Commissioners sitting 
at Somerset-house. 
of the poor in this Committee ? 
sional aid they had none. As far, however, 


cases m 


Vas 


interests | 


Whose | 


Who assert the rights | s Seat Seka 
Profes- | essential to maintain as a general principle. 
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why do they withhold the evidence from us.” 








as his own assistance could avail them, | 
there he would never fail in the duty | 


he owed them. He was bound, however, 
to state broadly and distinctly, as regarded 
the manner in which the proceedings before 
the Committee were conducted, that a 
spectator would find it utterly impossible to 


| particular instance. 


discover What was the bias, in reference to | 


the new Poor-law, of any of the members 
who composed the Committee, everything 
was carried on with such entire openness 


and impartiality, and not the slightest dis- | 


position was evinced on the part of any 


Member to prevent any witness from mak- | § : : shit 
: ing of the measure in any respeet was Inju- 


ing the fullest statement in his power, 
Whatever its tendency. Seeing, however, 
the excited state of the public mind on this 
subject ; the representations, truc and false, 
extensively circulated respecting the opera- 
tion of the act ; it appeared to him that out 


| cipk 
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The right hon. Baronet said, that injustice 
might be done by publishing the evidence 
day by day ; perhaps, in one point of view, 
this might, toa certain extent, be the case ; 
but balance the great good arising from the 
publication of the evidence against the evil 
of withholding it, and the good would be 
found greatly to predominate. Indeed, it 
seemed to him that if the evidence were not 
so published, the Committee had better at 
onee terminate its labours. 

Mr. Ward said, there was no doubt it 
was essential to the character of Select Com- 
mittees that they should have the power 
of keeping the evidence taken before them 
seeret, Wf they thought fit. At the same 
time, he perfectly coneurred in the prin- 
of the amendment, and he should 
have been ready to vote for it, had it come 
before them as a substantive motion. He 
felt, however, that he could not do so in its 
present shape, without negativing a rule 
which, it was generally conceded, it was 


If the hon. Member would only forward his 
proposition as a substantive motion, it 
should have his (Mr. Ward’s) ready sup- 
port. He had heard no reason why the 
rule should be too strictly enforced in this 
It appeared to him to 
be avery great object that the public mind 
should be enlightened as to the real work- 
ing of this measure in reference to the poor ; 
and this object could not be better attained 
than by the publication of the evidence 

He was sure that there was but one spirit 
among all the Members of the House re- 
garding the welfare of the poorer classes ; 
and that if it should appear that the work 


rious to these classes, the House would be 
perfectly ready to apply a remedy, The 
true state of the ease would be shown in 
the evidence before this Committee, and 


| for the sake of all parties, it was very desir- 


of regard to the interests of the public | 
at large, and the honour of the House, | 


it was essential that the proceedings before 
this Committee should be laid before the 
public in the fullest and most open manner 
from day to day. If this were not done, he 
feared that most unfavourable impressions 
would arise in the public mind: for what 
would the poorer part of the community 
sav? — “Oh, we see what this Com- 


mittee is about; they are afraid the trath 
should transpire, and so they wish to keep 
the evidence secret till they have trimmed 
io and cut it down. If they were not afraid 
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able that no time should be lost in commu- 
nicating that evidence to the public. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe did not rise to pro- 
tract the discussion, but, on the contrary, 
to put an end to it altogether, for he rose 
for the purpose of moving that it be 
adjourned tillthat day six months. It 
appeared to him, that no case had been 
made out for the interference of the 
House. There was no doubt, to be sue, 
that the proprietor of The True Sun news- 
paper had committed a breach of privilege, 
but he saw no reason why the House 
should take notice of the circumstance any 
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more than it took notice of the circum- 
stance that the proceedings before the 
Longford Election Committee were daily 
published in The Times. Ue could con- 
celve no reason why the proprietor of T'he 
Trae Sun, in particular, should be selected 
for the censure of the House. Ile begged 
to move that the further debate on the 
subject be adjourned ull that day six | 
months. 

Mr. Roehuck seconded the amendment. 
As the hon. Member for Southwark lad 
observed, if it had been thought that the 
proceedings before this Coumiuttee should 
be kept seeret, all that was neeessary was, 
to declare it a seeret Committec. No 
practical advantage could possibly arise 
from affirming in general terms a rale of 
the House which everybody admitted to 
be a rule of the House. The only eflcet 
of the resolution would be to exhibit the 
proprietor of The True San as a martyr in 
the people's eause, and the rest of the 
House as men desirous of grinding the 
poor, 

Lod John Russe // heeged to say he 
had no such object in view as the making 
a martyr of any hon. Member, Tis only 
object was, as it seemed that the privi 
leges of the House bad been partially 
called in question by one of its Members, 
that the rule of the House should be 
aflinmed, so that there should no longer be 
a doubt on the subject. Tt was most de- 
strable that they should come to some 
clear understanding as to the power of} 





Committees respecting publication of | 


evidence, and he therefore hoped, that | 
before the discussion terminated, Mr. 
Speaker would state to the House his | 
opin on upon the point. 

Mr. Roebuck explained that he had | 
passed no OpiMion as to the objeet of the 
noble Lord’s resolution; what he had | 
spoken of was its eflect. 

Mr. Robinson regretted that the hon. | 
Member for Southwark had not made aj, 
substantive motion. Tad the question | 
come before the Tlouse in that shape, he 
should have supported it, for he considered 
that if ever there was a case whieh micht | 
be permitted to form an exception to the 
general rule of the House as to publica- 
tion of evidence, it was this. 

Mr. Rrchards conceived that the proper 
course for the hon. Member for South 
wark would have been to have taken) the 
seuse of the Comiunittee as to the publiea 
tion of its prod eedings 3 had the sense of | 
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the Committee been adverse to him, he 
could then have brought the question 
substantively before the House. 

The Speaker: In consequence of the 
appeal of the noble Lord, and of what has 
fallen from hon, Members during this 
discussion, I feel it to be my duty to state 
under what authority evidence taken 
before Select Committees is printed. The 
rule of the House ts, that all papers lat 
before the House shall, under the author 
ity of the Speaker, be printed by the printer 
of the Tlouse ; and all papers are published 
under the authority of the Speaker for the 
use of its Members generally, The evidence 
taken before a Select Committee forms an 
exeeptton to this rule. The practice of 
printing the evidence taken before Select 
Committees, for the use of the Members 
of the respective Committees, is a recent 
one, the rule having been made in 1814 
The practice from that period to 1816 
was, thatthe Chairman of each Committee 
applied to the Speaker for permission to 
lave the evidence printed by the printet 
of the House, without which, the printer 
would not print; and, this being granted, 
the evidence was accordingly printed, but 
only on the faith and clear understanding 
that it was printed for the use only of 
members of the Committee. If evidence 
taken before a Committee, were printed 
otherwise than on these conditions,— if it 
were printed not for the use of the Com 
mittee but for the pablie, this would 
clearly be a direct violation of the privi- 
leves of the House. And the reason i 


obvious ; for see what would be the eon 


seqnence if it were not so, —if it had no 
other foundation ; for if the publication 
were to be extended for the use of the 
public, it would place the Speaker ina 
very awkward situation, The Speaker 
would be put tn the position of sanctioning 


| the publication of evidence which had not 


been communicated to the House; and 
the Committee would be direeting the 
publication of evidence which it had not 


| the permisst m oof the House to make 


known. Tt is obvious, then, that should 
it become an ascertained faet that any 
Member of a Committee ts in the habit of 
printing eopies of the evidence in order to 


communicate it tothe public, without the 


hauthority of the House for so doing, th 


Speakermust neeessiuily find himselfplaced 


| betweoeu two alternatives—- etther to recall 
| hits \ roission to the Committee to prt 


the evidence or to brine the Membe 
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before the Tlouse. 


Committee. 


be taken before it. 
The House divided 


adjourning the debate. 
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Parrott, Jasper 
Parry, Sir BE. P 
Pease, J 
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Canada, 


Peel, Sir R. Bart. 
Pendarves, I. \\ 
Perceval, ¢ ol 
Philips, M. 
Phillips, G.R 
Pinney, W. frelawney, 
Polhill, BF. ‘Troubridve, 
Potter, KR. ‘Turner, W. 
Poulter, J.S Vere, Sir C. B 

~ hon. E.'S Villiers, C. P. 
Richards, J. Vivian, J. E. 
Richards, R Wakley, T. 
Rickford, Willian Walker, R 
Robinson, (i. ° Warburton, HH. 
Rolfe, Sir Re! Ward, 1L.G 

Ross, Chark Vhite, S. 

Rundle, J. Wilks, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col Williamson, Sir Ul. 
Russell, Lord J \\ Ilenry 
Sanford, KE. A, Winnington, TE J 
Seott, J. W. Wood, ¢ harle 
Serope, G Er’. Woulte, Serveant 

, Lor | Wri litson, W. 
Giscn ral Wynn, rt. eS W 
mene aries PEELEERS 
Smith, B. Maule, hon. 1 


Spry, Sirs. Stuat, R 


Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, John 
Stewart, P.M. 
Earl of 
Phomson, €. 1. 
oir WY. 


Sir. 


Surrey, 


Rice, rt 


ilson, 


Seymoul 


Sharpe, lion. 


Amendment withdrawn. Oviginal reso- 


lution earried, 


The Order of the Day have 
ing been the lTlouse to resolve 
itself, into a Committee on the Canada 
resolutions, 

Mr. Viudies in rising to move the post- 
ponement of the farther consideration of 
these resolutions, hoped the House would 

him is indulgence for a few 
while he stated reason 
for doing so. Tle was eonvineed it was 
the wish of lis Majesty’s Government, 
well as hon, Gentlemen opposite, in sap- 
porting these resolutions to restore tran- 
quility to Lower Canada. But his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bath 
had proposed the other night a plan re- 
garding Canada, to which the noble Lord 
had objected, as not being in conformity 
with the wishes of the Canadian people, 
and of which hh rizht hon. Baronet op 
posite had said, that it was not sanctioned 
by any conatitadicnnl authority. Now 
that pli an of _ learned Friend was highly 
by many persons out of that 
Members 
that his 


CaNnaDa.| 


read fot 


extend to 


minutes his 


as 


approved of 
House, as well as 
within it, all he 
Majesty’s Government should postpone 
these resolutions, in order to give time to 
the Canadian people to state whether they 
agreed the plan of his hon. and 
learned Friend or not. It was allowed by 
the noble Lord himself that the chief object 


by many hon. 
wished was, 
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of the resolutions was to prevent the non- 
payment of certain official persons. But 
the question was, whether the rights of a 
whole people should be postponed to those 
of a few judges—whether the salaries of a 
few unpaid officials were to be put in com- 
parison with the constitutional claims of a 
whole nation. He trusted the noble Lord 
would not so insult the Canadian people, 
and for such a purpose. The course the 
noble Lord was pursuing was in every 
sense unjustifiable ; and he might depend 
upon it the eflect of these resolutions 
would be not only to exasperate the people 
of Lower Canada, but also to alarm those 
of the Upper Province, as well as all their 
North American colonies. 
Upper Canada would naturally have the 
fear of similar resolutions hanging over 
their heads, in case it should ever become 
necessary for them to have recourse to a 
suspension of the supplies. The question 
was not, therefore, confined to Lower 
Canada, but aflected the whole of our 
American colonies: and he would once 
more, and in the most friendly spirit, 
entreat the noble Lord, if he could not 
agree to any plan proposed by him, and 
those who thought with him upon this 
subject, at least to put off the further con- 
sideration of hisown until communication 
with Canada could be made and replied to. 
IIe assured the noble Lord that it was as 
painful to those with whom he acted to 
oppose the policy of the neble Lord as it 
was for the noble Lord to be opposed by 
them. ‘They had ever supported the 
Government when they could do so con- 
scientiously ; but, in the present instance, 
they ielt it to be their imperative duty not 
to dy so.—-They had considered that their 
support of these resolutions would have 
been a flagrant desertion of their principles, 
and felt that their only course was to give 
them the most strenuous opposition. He 
begged, therefore, to move, as an amend- 
ment to the Order of the Day for going 
into Committee upon them, ‘that their 


Canada. 


further consideration be deferred for six | 


months,” for the 
stated. 

Mr. fTume seconded the amendment. 
Ife entreated the noble Lord to consider 


what he would do if the people of Lower 


reasons he before had 


Canada would not submit to the proposed | 


conditions. Was it likely that what the 
noble Lord proposed would promote peace 
in that colony ? What confidence could 
the Canadians have in the paod feelings 
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petteiones towards them by the British 
| Parliament, if these resolutions were adopt- 
ed? ‘To, secure their allegiance we were 
bound to secure to them their me"its and 
‘their property. The evils that must attend 
}any attempt at coercion would be great. 
Ife entreated the noble Lord, therefore, to 
pause, to give time for consideration. He 
considered the resolution would ouly lay 
‘the ground for increased discontent. He 
therefore trusted the noble Lord would 
| panse before he adopted resolutions which 
would take away the rights and property 
of his Majesty’s subjects.inCanada,. 

Sir George Grey said, after three nights’ 
debate on the same subject it could hardly 
be expected that they should anew discuss 
the question. Any discussion that might 
i be necessary could take place in Committee. 
| He would only say, that the Ministers had 
gravely considered the subject before they 
submitted the resolutions to the House, 
and had adopted them with great reluct- 
anee. Nothing but an imperative sense 
‘of duty had forced them to take such a 
course ; but after they bad adopted the 
measure they would not shrink from carry- 
/it into effect. 

Mr. O'Connell said, great discontent 
existed in both Canadas on account of the 
system of government which prevailed 
there. It was a system of favouritism. 
ile had learned also that Orange lodges 
were still in existence in those colonies ; 
and from accounts by the last packet it 
appeared that, but a short time ago, a 
number of new members had been sworn 
in Much had been said about resolu- 
}tions which had been passed in Upper 
| Canada, approving of the government of 
Sir Francis Head. Now, what happened 
lon the last day of the Session, when one- 
| third of the members had left town? A 
; motion was made by the Solicitor-General 
\for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the 
j tet relative to the clergy reserves, for the 


Canada. 





purpose of setting them apart for the 
benefit of the Protestant Establishment; 
but it was rejected. He wished to know 
, if that was the policy of the Government at 
‘home. Looking at all the circumstances 
‘of the ease, he thought the Government 
would be acting wiscly in adjourning the 
further consideration of the resolutions for 
six months. 

Sir George Grey said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny was under 
'a mistake as to the nature of the Bill 
Indeed, the the bou 


information which 
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and learned Member had received was at 
utter variance with the fact, as he would 
convince him if he would take the trouble 
of conversing with him ou the subject. 
Mr. P. M. Stewart dented, that the 
resolutions would excite a flame in Canada, 
and hoped there would be no delay im 
passing them. Ile hoped the House 
would instigate the Government to go on. 
The colony had not a tittle of right to 
what they demanded. Ele was convinced 
that when the case beeame fully known 
the small minority which they had on 
the first division would dwindle down, and 
even doubted much if the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny would be in it. He 
admitted that abuses ought to be removed 
and grievances redressed. It’ was said 
that $50,000 Canadians called for the 
change advocated by the hon. Member 
for Bath; but he would ask the House 
also to take into consideration the wishes 
of 1,200,000 inhabitents of these colonies, 
who deprecated the measures proposed. 
IIe called on the Government and the 
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the Government ought to listen to the 
advice of the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley). If the Government believed 
coercion good they had not gone far 
cnouch-—for their resolutions did not 
coerce but insult. From what had fallen 
from the noble Lord on a former debate, 
he understood that the noble Lord had 
rot made up his mind on the plan which 
he had proposed. That being the case, 
he wished to know what evil there would 
be in delay? Why, the noble Lord said, 
the Government officers remained unpaid. 
Was that all the evil? And could no 


other means of paying these officers be 
, found but by voting resolutions—to do 


House to proceed with the resolutions, not | 


for the purpose of raising salaries for the 
Crown officers, but for restoring peace to 
the country. YVhe two main resolutions 
had passed, and the only object now in 
view was delay. 


what? ‘Todo all they could to prevent 
reconciliation. He had been asked if the 
House were to adopt the plan which he 
had proposed, would the Canadians agree 
toit? In reply to that he would say, if 
the resolutions were passed, they would 
not ask for it— the time was gone by, and 
war declared. ‘The moment those resolu- 
tions arrived the people of Canada would 
declare war, and to prevent that, he con- 


jured the noble Lord to hesitate before he 


passqd such resolutions. But the noble 
Lord would not take his advice, but the 


| advice of the right hon, Baronet opposite. 


| (Sir Robert Peel) 


Mr. Jason euntreated the House to | 
pause and to give the Canadians an op- | 


portunity of expressing their opinion on 
these resolutions before passing them. 


Mr. Roebuck said, after the observations | 
. ! 
which had been made by several Members 
he wished to call the attention of the | 


Government to the real state of the case. 


The noble Lord said there was a difficulty | 


in the way. 


What was the difficulty ? | 


The officers of the Government were not | 


paid. And what did the noble Lord pro- 
pose? A series of resolutions to take 
away from the Canadian people their 
money and their rights. ‘The House was 
called on to hurry—to allow no delay, 


because if they did, they said the state of | 


the country would become more dangerous 
every day. But did the Government 
think that the resolutions would settle the 
point at issue? The Government might 
get the resolutions passed—they might 
excite people and pay the Government 
officers for one year, but when that year 
had revolved, the question would be in 
precisely the same state. He wished the 
Government to attend to that point; and 
if coercion was to take place he would say 


| 








And why did he take 
thatadvice. Was it because the right hon. 
Gentleman had shown that he knew the 
wishes of the people of this country ? Did 
he know their wishes on the question of 
Reform—did he know the feelings of the 
country on the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, or had he made up his 
mind on the question of granting Municipal 
Reform to Ireland? The noble Lord 
must know that the right hon. Baronet 
never saw danger when it was at a dis- 
tance—he saw it like the speck of a cloud 
above the horizon, as large as a man’s 
hand, but he admitted and felt it only 
when the tempest and the hurricane were 
around him. When the danger was dis- 
tant the right hon. Baronet was totally 
unaware of it; that was the peculiar 
characteristic of the right hon. Gentleman, 
yet the noble Lord would take his advice 
as to what would satisfy the people of 
Canada. Did the noble Lord consult him 
as to the wishes of the people of England 
when he introduced the Reform Bill ? 
The right hon. Baronet said that Bill was 
absurd, as he had said the proposition 
which he had made for the settlement of 
the dispute with Canada was absurd ; 
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yet the noble Lord did push that measure | 
through the House; it pleased the people | 
of England; and the time came when 
the right hon, Baronet said, he 
wrong—the people of England required 
Reform—they required the Reform Bill; | 
they had got it, and he would cn) 
deavour to carry it into eflect. The same | 
would bethe result as regarded Canada. 
The right hon, Baronet had pronounced | 
his plan absurd, Now this alone ought to 
lead the noble Lord to reflection. The | 
right hon. Baronet would act with Canada | 
as he intended to do with reform. The right 
hon. Baronet had exhibited—he hoped he 
might be pardoned the word—considerable 
ignorance on colonial subjects when he 
pronounced the plan absurd. It happened 
that many of our colonies had just such | 
constitutions as he proposed tor Canada. 
There were such in our West-India colo- 
nies. The right hon, Baronet came down 
to the House aud spoke as ex cuthedra, 
and yet he was not acquamted with the 
colonial hornbook. Tle was like a blind 
man with a stick, feeling his way, seeking 
a place whereon to set his foot, and not | 
knowing where he might stumble. ‘The 
right how. Baronet came to that Louse 
because of his extraordinary powers and | 
long standing, was considered of great | 
weight; but he would show the little value 
of his authority. Tis plan was pronounced 
absurd, yet he had shown the right hon. 
Baronet that it was asystem which already 
and was acted upon in twany 
IY it would appear that his plan 


Was | 


existed, 
places. 
would prove palatable to Canada he would 
ask the noble Lord to pulse before he pro 

ceeded to a course which would lor ever | 
preclude its adeption. Uf the coercion 
system were once begun il must: be 
tinued. The noble Lord should bite as 
well as show his teeth. Lludeed, the inti- 
midation system hed already been begun. 
Sir Charles Grey, one of the Commis- 
stoners, told every one with whom he | 
conversed —had told tany Members of the 
House of Assembly—that England was 
prepared to send ont three or four repi- 
ments, and to force the resolutions down | 
the throats of the Canadian people with | 
the bayonet. Hfe had a letter from M. 
Papineau stating that fact. Were these | 
the persous to send out to pacify the Ca- 
nadians ? Ile would beg of the noble | 
Lord wot to put faith in such men, or | 
follow the advice of the right hou, Baronet. 


cone | 
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lution ? 


| vislative council ? 


/wisest that could be adopted. 


Let the noble Loid delay a litthe—otfer his |to speak with no disrespect of the hon, 
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plan to the Canadians--and see whether 
it would be accepted. The resolution of 
1825 had been referred to, but this reso- 
lution had never been carried out. Would 


| the noble Lord give the people the legisla- 


tive council in accordance with that reso- 
If not what would he give? Of 
what use would be a half-dozen in the le- 
Ifow would it operate 
if tried here in the Upper House ? Would 


not the composition of that Ilouse be still 


the same? If the object was to give the 
House of Assembly a predominance in the 
Council, why do it at once, and not palter 
with a sham reform. Where was the ne- 
cessity for hurrying these resolutions ¢ 
Was there not business enough for the 
Ministry without them!’ Oh, but they 
could not do that business : they could not 
carry measures beneficial to Trcland—what 
was it that they could carry ? Nothing but 
coercions., Something must be done, and 
as they could do nothing clse, why they 
carried coercive laws. As they could not 
carry liberal, they carried illiberal, mea- 
sures, if it were only to show that they 
could carry something. 

Sir Robert Peed said, 
learned Gentleman, the 
Bath (Mr. Roebuck) lad 


scheme of government for 


the hon. and 
Member for 
proposed a 
the Canadas, 


| . ‘ 
Pwhich, of course, that Gentleman decmed 


the fittest and most proper as well as the 
But the 
hou, and dearned Gentleman must allow 
him to say, that he appeared to him to be 
alitthe too writable for the framer of a 
coustitution, 
however, it appeared that all the arrita 
bility exhibited by the hon. and learned 


On the present occasion, 


| Gentleman arose from bis having expressed 


au opinion that the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman’s scheme was absurd. Tle should 
have escaped all the phials of wrath that 
the hon. and Jearned Centleman had 
poured out upon him if he had not used 
the word “absurd” in referenee to. the 
famous scheme of government he had pro- 
pounded, fle (Sir R. Peel) was. sorry, 
however, notwithstanding allibe hon. and 
learned indignation, that 
subsequent reflection only confirmed his 
first impression with respect to that scheme. 
Ifis original impression was, as he had 
stated it to be, that the scheme was absurd 
—intervening reflection induced him to 
retain the same opinion. He still thought 
it absurd. When he said this he intended 


Crentleman’s 
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and learned Gentleman bimself—lhe ap 

plied the term not to the hon, and learned 
Gentleman, but to his plan, But when 
the hon. and iearned Gentleman spoke of 
his (Sir R. Peel's) ignorance upon colonial 
matters, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must allow him to say, that he thought 
the hon. and learned Gentleman bad only 
proved his own. He did not profess to 
be very abundantly versed in colonial 
affairs. But what was the course that the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had pursued 7 


Suddenly, and without any previous notice, | 


he came forward with a plan of his own, 


and, in asking the House to adopt it, pro- | 
posed at once to change the whole course | 
of policy suggested by the Government, | 
| if in any one of our colonial posses- 


and to postpone the resolutions that had 
been brought forward, in order that his 
scheme might go forth to the Canadian 
people. And, said the hon. and learned 


Gentleman, addressing himself particularly | 

e ‘ y | 
tou hin (Sir R, Peel), You are entirely | 
| cause it has never been tried or exhibited 


wrong in supposing that my plan would 
not be acceptable to the Canadian people : 


you said, that the Roman Catholic Relic | 


Bill was not necessary -- you were wrong ; 
you suid that Parliamentary Reform was 
hot required—you were wrong; you say 
now that the people of Canada will not 
hke my plan——there, again, 1 tell you, 
you are wrong.” ‘This was the dine of 
argument adopted by the hon, and learned 
Gentleman. Now, was it borne out by 
the fact? Had not the people of Canada 
pit ssed a resolution declaring that they 
preferred a different plan? Tle presumed 
that the hon. and Jearned 
would allow, that the people of Canada 
knew at least what 
even if they did not understand their own 
He h id re id alt ¢ atract from a 


Crentheman 
1 
their OWlb VICWS were, 


luterests, 
Canadian resolution, by which it appeared 
that so far from preferring a legislative 
council holding office at the pleasure and 
mere will of the Crown, the people of the 
Canadas expressed and placed upon re- 
cord an opinion that the form of cornell 
which they preferred was acouncil elected 
hy the people. What right, then, had he 
to tmfer that the plan of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be acceptable to the Ca- 
vadian people, when he had before him the 
strongest evidence to the contrary. His 
impression upon the point was vot founded 
upon surmise ; he had before him the de- 
claration of the Canadians that the form 
of council that they preferred was a coun- 
cil deriving its existence and its authority 
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fiom them by election. Such were their 
views ; yet the hon. and learned Gentleman 


_ told him, that by not agreeing to his plan he 


(Sir Robert Peel) proved himself utterly and 
entirely ignorant of all colonial affairs, be« 


| cause, in point of fact, a similar plan already 


prevailed in some of the colonial posses- 
As he had before 
stated, he did not profess any intimate 
knowledwe of colonial affairs, nor had he of 
late inquired much into the colonial system 
of government; but he wasgreatly mistaken 
ifhe was not right, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman wrong, when he stated 
that the form of government which he pro- 
posed already prevailed in some of the 
colonies. ile was very much mistaken 


sious such a form of government prevailed, 
This was the point upon which the bon. 
and learned Gentleman founded his charge 
of ignorance. * You contend against my 
plan,” said he, “ and call it absurd be- 
in any one of our colonics; | tell you, on 
the other hand, that you are totally ig- 
norant upon the matter, because the plan 
has been tricd and does certainly now pre- 


vail in some of the colonies.” He bad yet 


| to learn in what colony it prevailed. Now, 


as to the plan itself, what was it that the 
hon. and tearned Gentleman proposed ? 
* | object,” satd he, “to a council ap- 
pointed for life, and at the will of the 
Crown, and, therefore, | propose to estab- 
lish a council of a different desenption.” 
When the hon and learned Gentleman 
made that proposition did he in fact) pro 
pose to establish a legislative council 7 
Just observe the vross fatlacy of the pto- 
position “© TP object toa council appointed 
for life and at the will of the Crown, there- 
fore Lwillhave a council established ona 
dificrent principle.” He said, that such a 
conneil as that which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed would not be a legis- 
lative The learned 
Gentleman's proposition amounted to this, 

that the levislative couneil 
should be abolished and that some other 
assembly should be substituted im its room. 
There x Levislative Councils im the 
other colonies holding office during plea- 
sure, and appoimted by the Crown ; and, 


council hon. and 


prese ni 


were 


indeed, as far as appointment was con- 

knew perlectly well that the 
Leeislative Councils of the Canadas were 
appointed by the Crown ; but there was 
this difference between the Canadas aud 


cerned, he 
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our other coloutal possessions—-tmi— the 


former the Legislative Councils held office | 


{COMMONS} 


| 


for life, in the latter they held office only | 


during pleasure. 
issue between him and the hon. Gentle- 
man was this, * Is there any colony ap- 
pertaining to the Crown of Great Britain 
in which there is a House of Assembly 
deriving its authority from clection of the 
people, in which there is not also a council, 
however that council may be appointed, 
which has co-ordinate functions with the 
House of Assembly?” ‘That was the 
question ; and if the hon and learned Gen- 
tleman did not know that there was no 
such colony, as the last thing that he (Sir 
R. Peel) wished was to bandy terms with 
him, he would not say that he showed his 
ignorance, but that he had at all events 
vindicated himself from the charge of ig- 
norance, which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had levelled against him. ‘The 
hon. and learned Gentleman produced a 
scheme of Government which he (Sir R. 
Peel) understood to be this—that in Lower 
Canada there should be a body, which the 
horn. and learned Gentleman called a 
council, which should have no legislative 
power whatever, but which should have 


the agreeable task of washing up the dirty 
linen of the provincial legislature, of cor- 
recting, in other words, the blunders of 
the House of Assembly; but to whose 
labours, in their choice and enviable avo- 
cations, the House of Assembly should not 


be bound to pay the least attention, 
that were a correct statement of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s plan, he (Sir Rt. 
Peel) repeated that the council he would 
establish would not be a legislative coun- 
cil, but a mere body appointed by the 
Crown, with the power of humbly sug- 
gesting certain amendments that it might 


passed through the House of Assembly. 
Now, to the opinions or suggestions of such 
| 8s 


sembly would attach any great weight. 


regarded the adoption of amendments, 
would exist between the new council and 


It 


But the question, at | 
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Now, it appeared to him to be a course 
much more abrupt, and more likely to give 
offence to an assembly clected by the 
people, than if there were an intermediate 
body, composed of persons of as high au- 
thority as could be procured in the colony, 
and to whose decision all the weight 
should be given that could be derived from 
their occupying an independent station— 
it appeared to him that, @ priorz, the colony 
would be less likely to reject measures 
accepted by such a body, than if they 
came recommended only to them by the 
assent of a governor sent out to them by 
the mother country. ‘That was the ground 
upon which, in the former debate, he bad 
expressed his dissent from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, admitting that he had 
not had time to give to his plan a very 
mature consideration. 

Mr. Grote did not think, that the right 
hon, Baronet had been very suecessful 
in vindicating himself from the charge 
brought against him by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath. Hf, indeed, the 
right hon. Baronet had been successful at 
all, it was only in artfully concealing the 
question which the hon. and learned 
Member for- Bath imtended to raise, 
and did raise. As he understood that 
question, it was this—whether it was 
politic to maintain a legislative council 
possessing co-ordinate powers of legis- 
lation, and independent of the Governor. 
The hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
in alluding to the constitutions of other 
colonies, pointed ont this, which he, (Mr. 
Grote), believed to be the fact —that there 
was more than one colonial possession of 
Great Britain in which there was no legis- 
lative council appointed by the Crown. 
And holding place tor life, so as to make 


it totally independent of the Crown. 
happen to think proper in bills that had | 


That was the point for which he (Mr. 
Grote) contended. When the right hon. 


_ Baronet spoke of a legislative council 
a body, appointed only during pleasure, it | 
appeared to him (Sir R. Peel) exceed- | 
ingly improbable that the House of As- | 


appointed by the Governor, and holding 
place during the pleasure of the Governor, 
he must see, as every body else did, that 


| the vefo of such a council was, in fact, 
He thought it most likely that the same 
difficulties, arising from offended pride, as | 


the House of Assembly, as had already | 
existed between the Legislative Council | 
and that body; and then the governor, as | 
the arbiter between the contending parties, | 


would have to interpose his simple veto, 


nothing more nor less than the veto of the 
Governor under a different name. Such 


| being the case, heapproved of the sugges- 


tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Bath, that the legislative council should 
be converted into a council of advisers of 
the Governor, and that to the Governor 
in council should be given the veto which 
Was essential to the government of every 
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colony of Great Britain. The right hon. 
Baronet recollected, of course, the history 
of the American colonies, before their 
final separation from this country. He 
believed that there was not in one of those 
colonies such an institution as a council 
for life, appointed for life by the crown, 
and exercising co-ordinate powers of 
legislation. If there was one instance of 
the kind, it constituted the exception, not 
the rule. | 
vindication of his criticism on the proposi- 
tion of his hon. and learned Friend, the 
Member for Bath said, that the proposition 
was in itselfabsurd ; and that the veto of 
the governor would in fact become totally 
inapplicable, if there were no intermediate 
assembly exercising co-ordinate powers 
with the assembly elected by the people. 
Ile differed from the right hon. Baronet 
upon that point. In his opinion, a veto 


The right hon, Baronet in | 


§ ) 9 
fArnrin 21} 





put upon the wishes of the people of | 
Canada, by a council, composed of per- } 
sons clected from amongst themselves, but | 
in reality possessing no distinction of | 


property or birth, was infinitely more 


obnoxious than the ve/o of the Governor, for | 
whom they could not fail to entertain feel- | 
ings of deep respect as the representative | 


of the power and majesty of the King. If 
the right hon. Baronet took the pains to 
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the privilerc s conlerred on the said com- 
pany by the Act for that purpose made in 
the fourth year of his present Majesty’s 
reign, Ought to be maintained inviolate,” 

Mr. Roebuck opposed the resolution, 
aud contended that the establishment of 
the Land Company had been injurious to 
the Crown lands, and productive of no 
public good. ‘The Act by which it was 
created, had been smuggled through the 
House ; it had been made a mere money 
speculation, and the general interests of 
the public had been neglected. He de- 
manded, therefore, that no resolution 
should pass the House affirming the privi- 
leges which had been conferred on that 
company till a Select Committee had 
investigated the grounds upon which the 
act for its establishment had been founded, 
and till it was ascertained whether the 
powers which the Company possessed had 
not been exercised injuriously for the 
erown lands and for the public interest. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving, 
as an amendment, “ That it is the opinion 
of the Committee, that no resolution shall 
be come to by the Committee respecting 
the North American Land Company till 
an inquiry shall have been instituted into 
the circumstances under which the land 


| held by that company had been obtained.” 


look into the report of the Commissioners, | 


he would see that it was in fact impossible 
to conduct the government of — the 


Canadas with two Houses of Assembly, | 
| ment to which he belonged, every possible 


constituted on contrary and antagonist 
principles. He agreed with the hon. 


Member for Bridgewater (Mr. Leader) | 


that this was the fittest and most proper | 
period to discuss the question of delay, | 


before they arrived at the eighth resolu- | 


tion, which was the penal resolution. 


Before such a severe resolution as that | 


were passed, he thonght that the Cana- 
dians ought to be told fairly and distinetly 


what it was proposed to concede to them. | 


No such communication had yet been 
made ; he, for one, therefore, should vote 
for the amendment. 

The House divided on the original 
question. Ayes 182; Noes 29 ; Majority 
153. 

The House went into Committee. 

On Clause 6 being proposed as follows 
— That the legal title of the North 
American Land Company to the land 
holden by the said Company, by virtue 
of a grant from his Majesty, under the 
public seal of the said province, and to 





Lord S/anley opposed the amendment, 
and defended the policy and the proceedings 
connected with the passing of theact in ques- 
tion. Before it was adopted by the Govern- 


inquiry was made as to the proper value 
of the crown lands in Canada, and the 
opinion of the law officers of the crown 
taken on the subject. These preliminaries 
having been settled, all that remained for 
him to do was to fix the terms upon which 
the amendment was to be made. The 
Bill was a long time before the House, 
and though the hon, and learned Member 
for Bath might not then have been a paid 
agent of the colony, yet he was a Member 
of Parliament ; and did he mean to say, 
that interesting himself as he did in the 
affairs of Canada, he had not been aware 
of the progress of that Act through the 
House? It had gone through the usual 
course and had received the sanction of 
Parliament, and there was therefore 

ground to question its validity, or to 
doubt of the fairness of the steps taken in 
regard to it. ‘That company, however, 
tended to encourage the settlement of 
natives of this country in Canada, and 
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the French people of the provinee wished 


to exclude the British settlers, and to 
maintain the population — exclusively 
French. That was the reason of the 


opposition to the Land Company, for the 
French Canadians wished to monopolise 
every advantage and to prevent the settle- 
ment of British subjects. If the House 
would refer to the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, the good effect of the establish- 
ment of the Land Company would at 
once be seen. The Commissioners re- 
ported that the Land Company had 
alreadv efiected much good in the coun- 
try. The number of families located in 
the country districts during that year had 
been 200, and in the townships 5,000, and 
the Company provided employment for 
settlers, and all necessary supplies at a 
reasonable cost, and did everything to en- 
courage settlements and improvemeut. 
The Commissioners stated further, that 
they did not think the powers of the 
Company were such as they ought not to 
possess, or took too much out of the hands 
of Government. ‘The Land Company had 
conferred great benefits on the provinces, 
benefits which the Government could not 
have conferred. He denied all the charges 
that had been made against the Company, 
and upon the short statement he had 
made to the House, he was willing to rest 
his case and the case of the Company. 
He was satisfied, that whatever might 
be the result, Parliament would never de- 
part from engagements which Parliament 
had sane tioned, ‘whether righton wrong s but 
he must repeat his opinion that the bargain 
entered into with the Couipany had been 
eminently successful in promoting the 
welfare of the colony. 

Sir George Grey wished to ask the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, why he had 
departed from the demand made by the 
House of Assembly, that demand being 
the pure and absolute repeal of the Act 
of Parliament under which the charter to 
the Land Company was confirmed ? Why 
did he not adhere to that demand? Was | 
he influenced by finding himself left in a | 
dwindling minority, or was it that he had | 
discovered that there was a sense of ho- 
nour existing in the British Parliament, | 
which would, by an unaninous vote, nega- 
tive any proposition to repeal an act upon | 
the faith of which property had been 
bought and sold, transactions of the most 
extensive kind had taken place, and | 





| 
| 
| 
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eighty ? 
said to be formed under the sanctionof Par- 


British emigrants had proceeded to the | to the United States of America was just 
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provinces in large numbers, and had been 
located there by that aid which was de- 
tailed by the Commissioners, and which 
was now promoting the tide of emigration 
to an unparalleled extent. The House 
having already negatived this demand of 
the Assembly of Lower Canada, he would 
ask whether they were by a side wind, 
and by appointing a Committee of inquiry, 
to throw doubt upon those titles so ac- 
quired, and to imply that a time might 
come when that charter, which had been 
granted by the Crown and confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, might be repealed, 
and every transaction set loose, and those 
improvements which had taken place under 
the British Land Company be retarded, 
and the tide of emigration checked in 
the province of Lower Canada? The 
Government felt bound to adhere to the 
resolutions they had proposed, and he 
hoped that by an unanimous, or an almost 
unanimous vote, the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Member would be re- 


jected, 


Mr. Roebuck said, that the hon. Baro- 
net had spoken of a dwindling minority ; 


he could refer the hon. Baronet to a 
dwindling majority. But did the hon, 
Baronet therefore think that the Irish 


Municipal Corporation Bill was less de- 
serving of public approbation and support 
than when it was passed by a majority of 
The British Land Company was 


liament, and they were told that it would be 
a disturbance of the rights of all property 
if they were to go into an inquiry as to the 
formation of that company. Tle dented 
that proposition altogether. ‘This com- 
pany was of a peculiar nature 5 and if its 
charter were rescinded to-morrow, it would 
not shake the coulidence of any one man 
in Canada as to the validity of his title to 
his private property. What he wanted to 
have inquired tito were the circumstances 
under which that company was formed. 
He was sorry be did not sce the noble 
Lord, the Sceretary at War, in the House, 
because he should like to have asked that 
noble Lord his opinion as to the propriety 
of establishing that Land Company, and 
whether, when he was under-secretary of 
the colonies, he approved of it or not ? 
no hon. Baronet had spoken very pathe- 

ally about checking the tide of emigra- 
ae but did he not know that the num- 
ber of persons emigrating from England 
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as great as the number emigrating to 
Canada’? Did they ever hear of the 


American people selling 100,000 acres of 


land at eighteen pence an acre? No 
such thing. The government of America 
was a frugal and an economical govern- 
ment, and responsible to the people; and 
what did the Americans do? ‘They sold 


their land by public auction, and during | 


the last year only they received 4,000,0007. 
for the sale of their waste lands. But in 
Canada the land had been given away, 
and the hon. Member for Worcester had 
made a capital speculation. 

Mr. Robinson said, the hon. Member for 
Bath was in the habit of speaking in a 
most unscrupulous mauner. 


that the Bill in question 
through the House, and had neglected to 


vppose it; or that he did not know of it, | 
and was thereby ignorant of what it was | 
his duty, as a Member of Parliament, to | 


have known. The Bill was brought in 
on the 24th of March, 1834, was read a 
second time on the 12th of April, a third 


time on the Sth of May, aud received the | 
It was | 
too late, therefore, for the hon. Member | 


royal assent on the 12th of May. 


now to say that he had been taken by | 


surprise. 
known that the company was being formed 


the year before, and yet they never made | 


In fact, the whole thing 
What was the real 


any objection. 
was an after-thought. 


objection to the British American Land | 


Company ? Not that it had not eflected 


great good in Canada—no, it was because | 
it had effected, and was still effecting so | 


much good in that colony; it was because 
the company were inducing people to 


emigrate and settle there; and because | 
new towns and villages were thriving and | 
flourishing in that country by its means ; | 


and by the blessing of God there would, 


in a few years, be raised up im those new | 
settlements a population of many hundreds | 
of thousands; it was because the French | 


Canadians would in a short time be de- 
prived of that majority which they now 
possessed, and of which he was sorry they 


made so bad a use, that the hou. Member | 


for Bath and his friends in Canada, so 
much objected to that company. 
said that the company was a monopoly ; 
but he denied that statement. Almost 
any number of acres of jand might now 
be bought for little more than the price 
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paid by the company to Government, 
either from individuals or from the Go- 
vernment themselves. Lower Canada pos- 
sessed many millions of acres of excellent 
land, situated in a most valuable and fer- 
tile country, in a climate, it was true, 
somewhat severe, but at the same time 
healthy, and useful for all agricultural 
purposes, but which would be of no use 
whatever, unless rendered so by the in- 
strumentality of a great company like that 
'of the British American Land Company. 
No individual enterprise could have the 
least etlect in those boundless wastes. He 
was in possession of extracts from publi- 





He charged | 
that hon. Member with being guilty of | 
one of two things—either that he knew | 
vas passing | 


The people of Canada also had | 


It was | 


cations by disinterested parties, which 
showed what was the result of the esta- 
blishment of the Land Company. It was 
the conversion of a vast extent of waste 
land, which was useless to the mother 
| country, and to the colony, into a valu- 
able aud cultivated and well-peopled dis- 
trict. He complained of the underhand 
manner in which the hon, and learned 
Member opposed these _ resolutions, 
/hamely, his stating that it was expedient 
that they should be postponed till the 
people of Canada should have had an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion upon 
them. He hoped that the House would 
not be deceived by the argument, and that 
they would reject the motion. 

Mr. Leader said, that the hon. Member 
had brought a serious charge against the 
| hon. and learned Member for Bath, namely, 
his being ignorant of a private Bill that 
was going through the House. He begged 
to ask the hon. Member for Worcester, did 
he know really and truly every private Bill 
that was at that moment before the 
Ilouse¢ It was impossible to know, of 
every private Bill that came before ‘he 
House. With respeet to this particular 
resolution, he must say he did not want to 
repeal the Land Company Act. On the 
contrary, he ouly wanted an inquiry into 
the manner in which the Bill passed, how 
the land had been appropriated, and how 
the money that was paid for it had been 
appropriated. He thought it right that 
| an inquiry should be made into the way in 
which the Act was passed. ‘There were 
other reasons for inquiry. This company 
j had a large extent of land in Canada, 
which gave them great power, and they 
‘had a right to inquire how they employed 
‘that power, and whether there was any- 
jthing unconstitutional in the manner in 
‘which that power was exercised. This 
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corporation derived its power from an Act 
of Parliament, and was responsible for the 
exercise of that power to the House. All 
they wanted was inquiry. 

Mr. Hume could not deny that he had 
had a knowledge of this Bill; on the con- 
trary, when the Bill was passing, the only 
complaint he made was, that it was a 
private Bill to appropriate public property. 
He considered that a most improper pro- 
ceeding. Whether the Bill was right or 
wrong it had now passed into an Act, and 
the parties who held property under 
that Act, had a perfect right to be pro- 
tected in the possession of that property. 
What he complained of was, that this as- 
sociation had, as he understood, become a 
political engine. They exercised their 
power for political purposes, and this was 
the objection he had tothe company, Ife 
contended that the land of the company 
should be sold for the benefit of the colony, 
and that the produce of the sale ought to 
be expended in supporting the civil and 
military establishments of the colony. 
The mannerin which the company’s affairs 


were conducted was hostile to the peace of 


the colony. The value of the land was 
day by day declining i. consequence of 
the disturbed state of the country, and 
these disturbances were, in a great mea- 
sure, the result of tie conduct of the com- 
pany. Would these resolutions remove the 
causes of disturbance? On the contrary, 
the moment they reached Canada, there 
would be almost the certainty of a civil 
war; and how could they expect that emi- 
grants should settle, and pay a large price 
for land, ina country so situated? He 
objected to affirm these resolutions be- 
cause in his conscience he believed they 
would be most prejudicial to the interests 
of this country and the colony. 

Mr. Robinson denied, that the Land 
Company had ever used their power for 
political purposes. 

Mr. Ward said, that he felt bound to 
oppose the amendment of the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Bath. The Land 
Company was incorporated under the 
sanction of an 
there were abuses in its administration, 
let a substantive motion for inquiry be 
made, and he would support it. 

Mr. Grote felt also under the necessity 
of declining to vote for the amendment ; 
but he felt the same difficulty as regarded 
the resolution. If the title of the company 
was good, there was no occasion to aflirm 
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it agam by this resolution. 
vote neither for the resolution 
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He would 
nor for the 


motion of the hon, and learned Member 


for Bath. 


The Committee divided on the amend- 


ment.—-Ayes 6; 
160. 


Noes 


166. Majority 


Resolution agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Committee to. set 


again. We subjoin the Lists of the first 
division.—See page 209. 


List of the Ayes. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Angerstein, J. 
Arbuthnot, hon. HH, 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie H. D. 
Baines FE. 

Balfour, T. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Bell, M. 

Bentinck, Lord G, 
Bentinck, Lord W 
Berkeley, hon, F. 
Bernal, R. 

Bewes, Ty 
Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bonham, RF. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Bruce, C. L. C. 
Bruen, Colonel 
Bruen, F. 
Canning, rt. hn. Sir S. 
Cavendish, hon. C, 
Cavendish, hon. G. I. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Chapman, A. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
Chichester, A. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive LE. B. 

Clive, Viscount 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cole, Viscount 
Collier, J. 

Collins, W. 
Cookes, T. EH. 
Coote, Sir C. 
Corbett T. G. 
Corry, rt. hon. UU. 
Dalbiac, Sir C. 
Dillwynn, L. W. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, R. J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 


Egerton, SirfP. 
Ellice, rt. hon. FE. 
Fector, J. M. 
Verguson, Sir KR. A. 
Ferguson, R,. 
Fergusson, rt.honkR.€, 
Finch, G, 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Fleetwood, Peter HU. 
Forbes, W. 
Forster, C, S. 
Fort, J. 
French, FP. 
Geary, Sir W. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, W. EF. 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, hon. Captain 
Goring, H. D. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Ilamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heathcote, J. G. 
Heneage, L. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. II. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Ilodges, T. L. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Ilope, J. 
Ilotham, Lord 
Iloustoun, G. 
Howard, R. 
Howard, P. Hl. 
IIughes, W. I. 
Ingham, R. 
Inglis, Sir R. TH. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jones, T. 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Knatchbull, rt. 
Sir E, 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, rt. hn.H. 
Lambton, H. 
Lefevre, Charles 8. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord George 


hon. 
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Lister, FE. C. 

Long, W. 

Lowther, hn. Colonel 
Lushington, C. 
Maclean, D. 
Mahon, Viscouut 
Marshall, W 
T.ennox, Lord Arthur 
Martin, J. 

Martin, T. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mostyn, hon, E. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Parker M; 

Parker, J. 

Parry, Sir L. P. 

Pe ase, Bs 

Peche il, Captain 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pe ndarves, KE. W. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Philips, M. 

Philips, G. R. 
Pinney, W. 

FP lumptree, J.P. 
scars hon. J. 
Pringle, A 

Pryme, G. 

Kae, rt. hon. Sir W. 
Rice, rt hon. T. S. 
Richards, J. 


Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, C, 


Rushbrooke, Colonel 
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Russell, Lord J. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scott, James W. 
Seymour, Lord 


Sharpe, General 


Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, V. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, W. O 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, J. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Strutt, EF. 
Sturt, IH. C. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, €. BR. M: 
‘Taifourd, Sergeant 
Thomson, rt.hn. C. P. 
Thompson, Alderman 
‘Trevor, hon. G. R. 
‘Troubridge, Sir T. 
Turner, W. 
Vere, Sir C. b. 
Vesey, hon. ‘I. 
W ason, R. 
Welby, G, E. 
White, S. 
Whitmore, E. C. 
Wilbraham, hon. b. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williamson, Sir II. 
Winnington, If. J. 
Wortley, hon. J.S. 
W oulfe, eant 
Wrightson, W. B. 
rELLERS. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Grey, Sir G. 


Serg 


List of the Nors. 


Blake, M. J 
Brotherton, J. 
Crawford, W. S 
Elphinstone, IH. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. Col. 
Grote, George 
Hall, Benjamin 
Ilawes, B. 

Hector, C. J. 
Holland, Edward 
Ifutt, William 
Marsland, II. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. J. 


Potter, I. 
Roche, David 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rundle, J. 
Ruthven, EF. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Tulk, C. A 
Villiers, C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, TH. 
Ward, H. George 
Wilks, J. 
Williams, W. 
TELLERS. 
HIume, J. 
Leader, J. T. 
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Minutes.) Bills. 
Petitions presented, 


Church-rates, 


Read a first time :—Dublin Police. 

By the Earl of BANpon 
Noble Lorps, from various places, against the Abolition of 
By the Earl of Happincron, 


and other 


from the 


Presbytery of Dunbar, against the National system ofFdu 


fAprit 24} Improvement of Lands (Ir.) 


| Poor Law s.] 


by 
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cation (Ireland).—By the Earl of Roseperry, Viscount 
DuNcANNON, and other Noble Lorps, from various 
for the Abolition of Church-rates.--By Lord 
Crioncurry, from Rathkeale and other places, for Muni- 
pal Corporation Reform, and the Abolition of Tithes in 
Ireland.— By Lord FirzGerap and Vescr, from Queen’s 
County, against the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill.— By 
Lord Brovenam, from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, complaining of the 
unequal manner in which the Land-tax was assessed ; and 
Bradford, for Municipal Corporation Reform (Tre- 
jJand).—By the Earl of Harewoop, from a place in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, against the Poor-law Amend- 

ent Bill.—By Viscount MeLBourNe, from the Mayor and 
Aldermen of Boston; and from Carmarthenshire, for Mu- 
nicipal Reform in Ireland.—By the Earl of Ropen, from 
the parishes of St. J Dublin, and of Ardroth, County 
of Tyrone, against Municipal Reform (Ireland), 


places, 


from 


ohn, 


Improvement oF Lanps (IRELAND). 
The Marquess of Clanri- 
carde, in moving the second reading of 
the Bill for the Improvement of Lands in 
Ireland, said, that it would be only neces- 
sary for him to make a few remarks on 
the subject. All the Reports of Com- 
missioners were in favour of such a mea- 
sure as the present. Several Bills having 
the same object in view had been proposed, 
but they had fallen to the ground in 
consequence of the provisions leaving too 
much to the landowners. It was provided 
this measure, that Commissioners 


| should be appointed by the Lord-lieutenant 


}in Council, 


to examine and report how 
far, and where, works could be under- 
taken, and to decide to what extent the 
lands should be chargeable on account of 
them. He believed that it had been ob- 


jected to this Bill, on the one hand, that 


it gave 
sloners ; 


too much power to the Commis- 
but they were bound to give 


| notice to the landowners of their opera- 





| 


| were passed into a law, 


| and 


tions, and also to apply to Parliament for 
a specific Bill to carry into effect those 
public works which they might think de- 
sirable. He thought, therefore, that no 
arbitrary power was given to the Commis- 
sioners. On the other hand, it had been 
said, that the Bill did not go far enough, 
but that the Commissioners ought to have 
power to proceed with the works them- 
selves, without taking any previous step. 
Sut that, he thought, would be giving 
them too much power. This subject was 
very much connected with Poor Laws, in- 
asmuch as it would have the effect of pro- 
ducing a demand for labour, and thereby 
afford the means of relief to the able-bodied 
poor. He was confident that if this Bill 
several works 
importance would be undertaken, 

thus, while public improvements 


of 


| were made, considerable advantages would 
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result to the poor. He believed that the 
Poor Law question was one of the most 
complicated and difficult questions ever 
submitted to Parliament; but it was un- 
doubtedly one of those questions which 
might be discussed without reference to 
party politics. In fact, it might be con- 
sidered, as a question that had been 
pretty well decided, for both the Govern- 
ment and Parliament had determined that 
some decisive steps should be taken for the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor 
in Ireland. We thought his Majesty's 
Ministers deserved credit for endeavouring 
to carry out the principle, but he believed 
that there were great difficulties con- 
nected with the application of the details 
of the Poor Law system to such a country 
as Ireland. ‘The first step that had been 
taken on this subject was, to appoint a 
Commission of Inquiry into the condition 
of the poor of Ireland ; and on looking at 
the names of those who composed that 
Commission, he thought the selection had 
been most admirably made. That Com- 


Improvement of Lands 


mission had given rise to the report which 
had been laid before Parliament, and he 
must say, that they were able, important, 
and excellent documents, particularly the 


third report. Those documents contained 
suchJa mass of valuable evidence as_ had 
never before been collected, In the third 
report he thought he could discern a great 
deal of the ability and discernment of a 
right hon. Friend of his, Mr. Blake, the 
Chief Remembrancer, who had joined a 
most comprehensive view of the state of 
that country with a zeal and energy, 
which, though not ostentatiously, was 
efficiently brought to bear upon the in- 
quiry in which he was engaged. The 
next step which had been taken with re- 
gard to the question of Poor Laws in 
freland was, he thought, not quite so wise 
as the first. It was decided last year, by 
the noble Secretary for Ireland, (Lord 
Morpeth), that a Poor,Law Dull for Ireland 
should be introduced this year; but he 
thought that some little haste had been 
displayed in the manner in which the 
data on which that measure appeared to 
be founded, had been collected. On the 
22nd of August last, the Secretary for 
the Home Department directed Mr. 
Nicholl, a gentleman of great ability, un- 
doubtedly, to look over a great mass of 
documents, and to pursue an inquiry, with 
a view to ascertain how far it was advisable 
to apply the workhouse system to Ireland. 
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Now, he thought the proposition which 
had been brought forward was not a con- 
clusion such as ought to have been jumped 
to in haste. He had seen no reason why 
the workhouse system should be applied 
to Ireland. The Commissioners, in their 
third report, after recapitulating the great 
body of evidence which they had collected, 

said the ‘v could not ree ommend the appli- 
eation of the workhouse system. Then 
he should like to know how and why any- 
body else could recommend it. It was 
said that the system had worked well in 
England; but it should be recollected that 
no two countries were so much unlike, in 
reference to this question, England 
and Ireland. te had no objection to the 
application of the principle of the English 
Poor Laws to Ireland, but when they came 
to details they were bound to consider the 
vast difference that existed between the 
local circumstances of the two countries. 
Lord John Russell had said, that the 
amount of distress in Ireland was much 
smaller than that in England in the time of 
Elizabeth. That might be very true, but 
in other respects he did not think the 
statistics of the two countries at all alike. 
Looking at the statement of Fletcher of 
Saltoun, 130 years ago, it would appear 
that there was a greater analogy between 
Scotland and England than between I[re- 
land and England. ‘The real state of lre- 
land was not to be collected from the re 

port of Mr. Nicholl, who visited that 
country in tbe month of August, and 
therefore saw it at the most favourable 
season of the year, that being the time 
when the people were more generally em 

ployed, and their circumstances conse- 
quently better than at any other period of 
the year. ‘To introduce the system, then, 
on the authority of the documents fur 

nished by Mr. Nicholl would be most 
fallacious. ‘The average per cent, of pau- 
perism stated by Mr. Nicholl, was fai 
below that given by the Commissioners im 
the Report, which he said was greatly ex- 
aggerated, but which was founded on 
more correct information than he was in a 
condition to obtain. The Commissioners 
had ascertained and given the exaet 
population of Ireland, and they found that 
there was an immense body of labourers 
who for thirty weeks in the year were out 
of employ; they stated that there were 
upwards of 585,000 labourers, who had 
no tands out of employ during that 
period, {It appeared from aecurate cal 
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culation that in a given space of ground 
the proportion of Irish labourers to Eng- 
lish was as five to two. Was not that 
an enormous proportion? But it was not 
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equal to the difference in the amount of 


capital, which in England was generally 
fifteen times more than that employed in 
Treland. 
the whole of the workhouses proposed 
were crected, would not be sufficient to 
meet the poverty and destitution which 
prevailed in’ Ireland. 
attempting to establish that system would 
be to check emigration and every other 
means that were calculated to benefit the 
poor of Ireland, !or look at the corol- 
lary which would be naturally suggested 
to the minds of men, if a law should be 
passed, for relieving the poor in their own 
country. Tle knew it was said, that this 
plan was to be followed up by other acts for 
ameliorating the condition of the poor, and 
that emigration was still to be encouraged, 
He was glad to hear it, although he did not 
go quite so faras his right hon, Friend, 
Sir R. Wilmot Horton, who thought emi- 
eration was a panacea for poverty, and a 
permanent resource of relief to a super- 
abundant population. He doubted, how- 
ever, whether there was ever a case to 
which it could be more properly applied 
than that of Ireland ; but the Govern- 
ment had begun at the wrong end, be- 
cause if they held out to the people there, 
that the destitute were to be relieved by the 
state at home, they would say, why then 
should they go abroad? Ie thought the 
first step which should be taken should 
he to relieve the aged, infirm and helpless 
in Ireland, and he thought that might be 
done by extending the dispensary system. 
He would even go so far as to provide 
almshouses for some classes of the poor. 
And here he could not help touching on 
another point— he alluded to that, which 
in fashionable phrase was called the work- 
house test. Tle would ask what right had 
they to apply the workhouse test to a 
poor creature who was reduced to a state 
of want by the loss of an eye, or a limb, 
or some faculty that rendered him in- 
eapable of labour ¢ He contended that 
they had no right to apply the workhouse 
test to one whose state of destitution was 
such, that soul and body could scarcely 
be kept together. He said, that the first 
step to be taken was to provide relief tor 
the infirm and the helpless, and next, to 
assist emigration which had been going on 
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to a considerable degree in Ireland of late 
years. Let them do that, and suffer the 
Bill which he now brought before the at- 
tention of their Lordships’ House to come 
into operation, and he thought that in 
two or three years they would perceive 
something like an efficient system of relief 
at work in Ireland. But he must say 
that their first step certainly was not to 
relieve the sturdy mendicants of Ireland, 
but to provide for the relief of the untor- 
tunate and disabled poor. The noble 
Marquess concluded by moving the second 
reading of the Bill, which he thought 
would tend to obviate the mischiefs and 
dangers of the proposed system of Poor 
Laws for Ireland. 

The Earl of Limerick agreed with the 
noble Marquess in a great deal that had 
fallen from him. Tle recollected the time 
when the subject of Trish Poor-laws was 
first started in Ireland. Tle believed the 
plan to have emanated from a very respect- 
able gentleman, but who was one of those 
visionaries in which this country abounded, 
who having a little property, and nothing 
to do, amused themselves with specula- 
tious and projects of various kinds. Had 
not the former laws proved extremely mis- 
chievous ? And had they not been driven 
to the necessity of passing laws of con- 
siderable severity to mitigate the evils that 
had arisen from them? And now what 
proposition had been brought forward @ 
and why had it been started? The Mi- 
nister for Ireland—and here he begged to 
say that he wished to abstain from all 
party feeling —the Minister for Treland, 
knowing that a certain measure had been 
of a most dangerous nature, promised to 
bring in a similar one for Ireland. A 
commission was instituted, and that com- 
mission made its report; but that report 
was not deemed satisfactory, and anothe: 
agent must be sent out to Ireland for the 
purpose of a fresh inquiry. Who was 
directed to resort thither? A gentleman 
from England, as he understood, of great 
ability, but perfectly ignorant of Ireland. 
ifowever well informed men might be on 
other subjects, the ignorance that prevailed 
in this country with respect to Ireland was 
excessive. Ilis opinion of the proposed 
Poor-laws for Ireland was, that 1t would 
not relieve the people of Ireland; but 
that, if carried into effect, it would in two 
years pauperise the whole of Treland. 
Besides, the people of freland did not eall 
for these Poor-laws. It was true that in 
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some towns it might form a very pretty 
subject for discussion; but, generally 
speaking, there was no demand on the 
part of the people of that country for the 
introduction of Poor-laws. Being inter- 
ested in the prosperity of Ireland, and 
being convinced that if the step proposed 
for establishing Poor-laws in Ireland were 
once taken it could never be retraced, and 
believing that some better means must be 
adopted to relieve the poor of that coun- 
try, he should support the views of his 
noble Friend, and he hoped that what had 
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fallen from him would have its due weight | 


with the House. 

The Earl of Devon thought this an in- 
convenient time for going into a length- 
ened discussion on the subject of this 
Bill; but he thought the House was under 
a particular obligation to his noble Friend 
for having brought it forward. He would 
not say that he anticipated very extensive 
benefits from the Bill, but he thought it a 
link in the chain of public improvement in 
Ireland, and that it might be productive 
of great good in affording employment to 
the people. He could not, however, agree 
with his noble Friend in his view of the 
proposed system of Poor-laws for Ireland, 
as being the mere idle speculation of per- 
sons who had nothing else todo. But as 
it was a subject of great importance as 
well as difficulty, he thought those who 
had drawn attention to it were deserving 
of the thanks of the country. THe was 
quite sure that the measure of his noble 
Friend would be looked at without any 
reference to party feeling; and he was 
equally sure that persons of all parties 
must feel the necessity of devising some 
scheme for reducing that mass of poverty 
which was known to exist in Ireland. He 
concurred in a good deal that bad fallen 
from the noble Marquess in reference to 
the report; but, able as it was, it bore 
the marks of haste, and indications that 
Ireland was not sufficiently known to the 
gentlemen who made it. He had been a 
supporter of the amended Poor-law for 
England, and he must say that he believed 
the workhouse system would operate well 
in Treland. However, he thought that 
now the subject was brought under the 
notice of Parliament it ought to be fully 
discussed, and he was satisfied that some 


alterations must be made in the details of 


the measure which had been introduced 
into the other House. It was true that 
the subject was surrounded with difficul- 
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ties, but that ought not to deter them 
from entering on it with an intention of 
carrying some efficient and beneficial 
| measure. 

The Earl of Wicklow said, that it was 
well, while great measures were pending 
jin the other House, for their Lordships to 
express their opinions on them, because 
i they did not come before that House in a 
regular shape until a late period in the 
| Session, when there was but little time 
‘left to discuss the principles of them, and 
‘barely enough to deal with the details, 
The Government, he conceived, had acted 
‘judiciously in introducing a measure of 
| Poor-laws for Ireland. It was one of the 
utmost importance, and one, therefore, 
|which called for the fullest and most de- 
i liberate consideration. Jt had been una- 
nimously received in the other House of 
Parliament, it was desired by the country, 
and all seemed to think, both in this 
country as well as in Ireland, that some 
legislative provision should be made. He 
quite agreed with his noble Friend when 
he stated that his Majesty’s Government, 
having determined to introduce a measure 
of the kind, had acted judiciously in ap- 
pointing Commissioners of inquiry—nay, 
he would go further, and say that the 
gentlemen composing that commission 
were clever and well-informed men, and 
that they had paid the utmost attention 
to the subject on which they had been de- 
liberating for the space of two years. He 
would admit, also, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had acted judiciously in having 
sent an experienced gentleman to that 
country to investigate the circumstances 
connected with the subject still further; 
but when he saw the discrepancies which 
existed between that gentleman’s report 
and the report of the Commissioners, he 
was strongly of the opinion expressed by 
his noble Friend opposite, that his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, in introducing a_ Bill 
founded exclusively upon the report of 
that gentleman, had acted both hastily 
and injudiciously. He thought it would 
have been better and more prudent on the 
part of his Majesty’s Ministers had they 
taken more time for consideration before 
they had introduced a Bill so entirely at 
variance with the report of their own 
Commissioners. This difference was par- 
ticularly striking in the estimated expense 
of building and supporting the poor-houses, 
and in the probable number of persons i 
would be necessary to relieve, Under 
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these circumstances he really conceived it 
to have been the duty of the Government 
to make still further inquiry before they 
had framed such a Bill as that which had 
been introduced in the other House of 
Parliament. If, according to that measure, 
destitution were to be made the only test 
for relief, it would be impossible, in a 
country such as Ireland, to refuse with 
justice to carry it to the full extent of the 
destitution that might arise. Then, again, 
instead of its preventing the able-bodied 
poor from coming to this country, he 
thought it would have the opposite eflect. 
However, taking into account the clamour 
that would be made in Ireland in favour 
of it, and the odium that would attach to 
any person who might oppose it, he had 
determined to give his support to any 
measure for the relief of the poor of that 
country which should be sent up to them 
from the other House of Parliament. He 
certainly would not take upon himself the 
responsibility of throwing obstacles in the 
way of any measure intended and_ pro- 
fessed by his Majesty’s Ministers to be 
beneficial to the country. With regard 
to the Bill then under the consideration of 
their Lordships’ House, he confessed he 
was disposed to view it favourably, and 
for this reason—that it appeared to him 
to have been framed very much upon the 
principles recommended by the Poor-law 
Commissioners. The only thing he la- 
mented in connexion with it was, that it 
had been proposed upon the responsi- 
bility of an individual, instead of having 
been brought forward on the authority and 
responsibility of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
the more especially as it was a measure 
conferring large powers of taxation. To 
the principle of the Bill he certainly had 
no objection, and would leave the con- 
sideration of the details for Committee. 
Regarding the question of Poor-laws for 
Ireland, every one whom he had consulted 
on the subject seemed to him to be agreed 
on these two points—that in the present 
state of that country the proposed system 
of poor-houses would neither be suitable 
nor beneficial, and that relief should not 
in the first instance be extended to the 
able-bodied poor. 

The Earl of Roden did not object to the 
principle of the measure of which the 
noble Marquess had moved the second 
reading, but with regard to the more in- 
teresting and important one of Poor-laws 
—indeed, he might say the most import- 
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ant that his Majesty’s Ministers had intro- 
duced—he was anxious to say one or two 
words, because, as a constant resident in 
Ireland for many years, he had had some 
grounds for forming the opinion at which 
he had arrived on the subject. The noble 
Marquess had very forcibly pointed out 
and commented on the difficulties which 
were connected with it, but in the conclu- 
sions to which the noble Marquess had 
come he could not altogether agree. That 
a measure of Poor-laws was essentially 
necessary as a first step towards the ame- 
lioration of the country, the scene of 
misery and wretchedness of which he had 
been an eye-witness in Ireland, bore in his 
mind appalling evidence of the fact. When 
he beheld those scenes he could not avoid 
wishing that some provision for the poor 
were established by the law of the land. 
Of the difficulties connected with the sub- 


ject he was fully aware, and he had only 


to hope that those who had taken upon 
them the responsibility of introducing a 
measure of relief would take care that it 
should be well sifted and considered, in 
orde to render it applicable, if possible, 


to the existing state and circumstances of 


the country. 

Lord Brougham said, that to this most 
important, most difficult, and, he would 
add, most delicate of questions-— poor laws 
for Ireland — they were in some degree 
committed. The preliminary question had 
already been decided; and it was there- 
fore too late to ask the question, should 
there or should there not be a Poor-law 
for Ireland? After the best reflection he 
was capable of giving it, he should cer- 
tainly answer in the affirmative—at least 
to a certain extent, he would not say how 
far. There were some whose opinions 
were worthy of respect, and who were 


personally acquainted with the state of 


Ireland, who had strong doubts upon the 
preliminary question; while others were 
disposed to negative it altogether. But 
he was also aware of this—that what had 
passed, elsewhere not only in this but last 
Session of Parliament, precluded the pos- 
sibility of those persons exercising their 


judgment upon that point one way or the 


other. He did not see the use, however, 
of keeping separate the two points, ‘ shall 
we or shall we not have a measure intro- 
duced,” and sec ondly, “ wat shall that 
measure be?” Tle did not think there 
should be an answer given to the first 
until they saw their way to an answer upon 
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the second of these questions. He did 
not think they could fairly or consistently 
come to a resolution that there ought to 
be a Poor-law introduced into Ireland 
without their having first satisfied them- 
selves and made up their minds what that 
measure should be. He had, therefore, 
felt convinced, when he saw, that last 
Session of Parliament the chief Secretary 
for Ireland announced that a Bill on the 
subject would be introduced this Session 
—he had taken it for grauted that his 
Majesty's Ministers had investigated the 
subject, had made up their minds upon it, 
and would have been able to show what 
was the nature and = principle of the 
measure which they intended to introduce 
with a view to remedy those grievous and 
erying evils of which Ireland had to com- 
plain. tle was, however, surprised to 
find, that the date of their order for a 
commission of inquiry was last November, 
which ina ease like this was tantamount 
to committing the Government to the first 
question before they had arrived at the 
second, On the first, therefore, they 
were no longer at liberty to exercise their 
discretion. ‘There was an illustration of 
what he said in the speech of the noble 
farl opposite, who said he was not a free 
agent in this matter — that he should 
support that plan if he could get no other. 
Now, they should, in his opinion, come to 
the discussion of the question as free and 
unfettered as possible. Ie could not but 
see a very material difference between the 
circumstances of the two countries re- 
specting the applicability of what was 
called the workhouse system. Tn England 
there were labourers, but experience had 
shown that there were work and wages for 
them if they wished to avail themselves of 
them; but in Freland, he grieved to sity, 
according to the first Commissioner's Re- 
port, there seemed to be a want of work, 
and a deficiency of reward for it when it 
was to be had. ‘The unhappy state of the 
working classes formed the most heart- 
rending picture that language could paint. 
It appeared that breaches of the peace 
were often likely to arise from the 
strangers coming to a village or town 
where the labourers were scarcely able to 
earn the smallest pittance from those who 
had work to give them, and attempting to 
procure employment. The Report to which 
he alluded also stated, that in many in- 
stances the Irish labourers had declared 
they would be content if they could have 
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6d. a-day ‘secured to them ali the year 
round. He did not think, therefore, that 
the workhouse test was likely to be at- 
tended in a country where such a state of 
things existed with the same beneficial 
eflects as in England. He would support 
the Bill introduced by the noble Marquess 
and every other Bill likely to attract capital 
to Ireland, because he conceived such 
measures would be calculated to go di- 
rectly to the root of the evil, With re- 
gard to emigration, he thought it should 
be encouraged by every safe and possible 
means. Ife looked upon it as a sovereign 
remedy, and one, therefore, that ought to 
be kept asunder from that of Poor-laws. 
Iie feared they were beginning at the 
wrong end. ‘Their measure of relief should 
only extend to the lame and impotent, 
while the plan of emigration might be 
promoted for the advantage of the able- 
bodied, He apprehended that the intro- 
duction of a measure of a different nature 
would create exaggerated hopes and ex- 
pectations of the right to relief, and of et- 
fectual relief being given from those poor- 
houses, a cireumstance which would con- 
siderably mar their plan of emigration, 
Viscount Melbourne did not regret, that 
the noble Marquess had taken that 
opportunity of introducing the question of 
Poor-laws, for he agreed with the noble 
Karl, that during the progress of measures 
through the other House of Parliament it 
was well that their Lordships should ex- 
press an opinion on them. He could 
assure every noble Lord who had spoken 
that all the remarks they had made, and 
all the difficulties they had suggested, 
should receive from his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that ample and serious consideration 
which thei importance entitled them to. 
The noble and learned Lord had adverted 
to what had taken place last August, when 
the noble Lord the Secretary for [reland 
stated, that the present measure of Poor- 
laws would be introduced this Session ; 
and it had been said, that it was a very 
hasty measure on the part of Government, 
that they had not made up their minds 
upon the subjcet, and that the commission 
bore date subsequently to the expressed 
intention of Government to bring forward 
that measure; but the noble and learned 
Lord should recollect that the intimation 
made last year by his noble Friend in the 
other House was not the first intimation 
that had been given on the subject; on 
the contrary, it had been mentioned in the 
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Speech from the Throne at the commence- 
ment of the Session 1836, had been re- 
sponded to in the address, and they had 
been bound long before that even to in- 
troduce the measure. They had founded 
the general principles of the measure cn 
the Report of the Commissioners, but 
they had thought it wise in addition to 
have the opinion of a person with regard 
to those general principles who, speaking 
with all respect for the Commissioners, 
from the station he held in this country, 
and from the occupation in which he had 
been engaged—that of carrying into effect 
the English measure—was likely to assist 
them in coming to a proper conclusion. 
Ife would not now go into the details of 
the measure ; but objections having been 
made to its connexion with a system of 
emigration, he would observe, that it did 
not appear to him to be inconsistent with 
giving relief at home. That was not a 
check to emigration in this country, which 
went on to a considerable extent, notwith- 
standing that there was a right to relief 
already established for every member of 
the community who might stand in need 
of it. He quite agreed with every noble 
Lord who had spoken as to the difficulties 
of the question; but he conceived the 
noble Earl opposite rather exaggerated its 
importance when he said it was the most 
important measure which had been intro- 
duced by his Majesty’s Ministers. It had 
been said, that the workhouse system was 
not applicable to Ireland, in consequence 
of the great amount of destitution which it 
was probable it would be necessary to 
provide a remedy for. Now, upon that 
point, he would remind his noble and 
learned Friend that some objections had 
been taken respecting those counties in 
England in which poverty prevailed to an 
extreme degree. It had been said, that 
the number of paupers was too great, and 
that it was impossible they could find em- 
ployment for them; but somehow or other 
it had been found ; and persons who had 
opposed the system which had been ap- 
plied to England on those grounds had 
said, that since it had been carried into 
effect in Sussex, Kent, and Hampshire, 
labour and wages had been found in much 
greater abundance in those places. He 
did not mean to say, that the case of Ire- 
land was not much more appalling, and 
that this effect could not be relied upon to 
the same extent; but he conceived the 
measure could be worked out in some 
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degree, and that perhaps when they came 
to grapple with its difficulties they would 
not find them of so formidable a character 
as from the first view of the case they 
were inclined to imagine. He perfectly 


agreed with noble Lords on both sides of 


the House, that the question was one 
which they ought to approach without any 
paity feeling whatsoever, and he could in 
conclusion assure them that there was no 
other wish on the part of the Government 
than to shape and consider the measure so 
as to render it practically beneficial to the 
country. 
Bill read a second time. 
OPE LODO PALE mm 
IIOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 24, 1837. 

Minutes.} Bills. Reada third time:— Consolidated Fund 
—Read a first time: —Waste Lands (Ireland) ; ‘Tenant 
for Life (Ireland); Leases and Exchanges (treland) 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Barnes and other tlon. Mren- 
Beks, from Sutton, Suffolk, and various other places, for 
the proposed Measure for the Abolition of Chureh-rates ; 
ind by Sir Ronert Pret and other Hon. MEMBexs, from 
i great many places against the proposed Measure for the 
Abolition of Church-rates 


Canapa.] On the motion of Lord J. 
Russell, the House went into Committee 
on the resolutions concerning Canada. 
The Chairman read the seventh resolu- 
tion. ‘ 

“That it is expedient, so soon as_ provision 
shall have been made by law to be passed by 
the Legislature of the said province of Lower 
Canada, for the discharge of lands therein from 
feudal dues and services, and for removing 
any doubts as to incidents of the tenure of 
land in free and common soceage in the said 
province, a certain Act made and passed in 
the sixth year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George 4th, commonly called ‘The Canada 
Yenures Act,’ and so much of another 
Act passed in the third year of his 
said late Majesty’s reign, commonly called 
‘The Canada Tenures Act,’ as relates to the 
tenures of land in the said province, should 
be repealed, saving, nevertheless, to all per- 
sons all rights in them vested under or by 
virtue of the said recited acts.” 


Mr. Grote observed, that the complaints 
of the people of Canada with respect to 
the tenures of land had been recognized and 
affirmed by the Commissioners themselves 
in the fourth section of their general re- 
port; and yet, although they had stigma. 
tised the passing of the Tenures Act asa 
measure at once unjust and impolitic, this 
resolution did not propose to repeal it 
until certain things should have been done 
by the House of Assembly in Lower 
12 
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Canada, which, owing to the unfortunate 
dissensions prevalent in that country, there 
was very little probability of carrying for 
some time to come. Such a proposition 
would only have the effect of postponing 
indefinitely the repeal of a most unwise 
and obnoxious enactment which ought at 
once to be abolished. 

Sir George Grey regretted, that the 
Tenures Act had ever been passed, because 
it was opposed to the principle now 
acted upon, that the Imperial Parliament 
should not interfere in the internal and 
domestic affairs of any of the colonies 
(having legislatures of their own), unless 
there were an absolute necessity for so 
doing. He did not see, that there was 
any injustice or hardship in making the 
repeal of the act conditional upon the 
passing of the other measures described in 
the resolution. 

Mr. Roebuck entertained but one feeling 
upon the subject—a feeling expressed by 
the following resolution, which he should 
move to substitute for that read from the 
chair : --“That it is expedient at once to 
repeal the Act commonlycalled the ‘Canada 
Tenures Act.’” 

Mr. Hume rose to protest against any 
further discussion of these resolutions, and 
to request the noble Lord at once to with- 
draw them. It was intolerable to have 
the time of the House wasted, and the busi- 
ness of the country delayed, whilst a 
parcel of resolutions were discussed which, 
if carried, would serve only to increase the 
evils they professed to remedy. Of all the 
departments of the State the colonial de- 
partment was the very worst. He looked 
upon the colonial minister, indeed, as 
totally incompetent. He directed the 
whole of his policy on the self-same princi- 
ple as that pursued for so many years by 
the Tories. He was only surprised to find 
that that minister had sufficient influence 
to drag so many of the Members 
of that House through the mire 
with him. He (Mr. Hume) was quite 
satisfied that these resolutions would be 
the commencement of a war in Canada. 
The Canadians would resort to hostilities 
as soon as they were able, and, indeed, they 
would be fools if they remained one hour 
longer under such a system than they could 
possibly help. 

Lord John Russell had acted upon the 
authority of the Canadian Commissioners, 
and the Colonial office, —- which he con- 
sidered sufficient grounds for opposing the 
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hon. and learned Member for Bath, and 
for pressing these resolutions upon the at- 
tention of the Committee. It certainly did 
not appear to him, that it was at all neces- 
sary that he should be able to explain all 
the bearings of the subject, to either the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath, or the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. 

Mr. Robinson expressed a wish that the 
noble Lord would withdraw the resolution, 
and allow the Tenures Act to remain as it 
was. The only effect of repealing it would 
be to place all the property in Lower 
Canada under the power of the predomi- 
nant party in the House of Assembly 
there. 

Mr. Grote thought, that there was much 
ambiguity in the terms of the resolution. 
It seemed to him that the impolicy of 
passing the Tenures Act might well be 
insisted upon; and he thought the proper 
course the Committee could pursue was 
to repeal that Act, reserving all the rights 
vested under and by virtue of the Act. 

The Committee divided on the original 
motion ;— Ayes73; Noes 14; Majority 
59; 
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Resolution agreed to. 
The eighth resolution was then proposed 
as follows :— 


“That for defraying the arrears due on ae- 
count of the established and customary charges 
of the administration of justice, and of the 
civil government of the said province, it is 
expedicnt that after applying for that purpose 
such balance as shall on the said 10th day of 
April, 1837, be in the hands of the receiver- 
general of the said province, arising from his 
Majesty’s hereditary, territorial, and casual 
revenue, the governor of the said province be 
empowered to issue from and out of any other 
part of his Majesty’s revenue in the hands of 
the receiver-general of the said province such 
farther sums as shall be necessary to effect the 
payment of the before-mentioned sum of 
142,160/. 14s. 6d.” 


Mr. Rigby Wason proposed the follow- 
ing amendment in this resolution. 

“That the House of Assembly in Lower 
Canada, by withholding the supplies necessary 
for carrying on the government, have adopted 
the only constitutional means of obtain- 
ing a remedy for their complaints, and the rea- 
sonableness of which this House has recognised 
by affirming the fourth and fifth resolutions ; 
and it is therefore expedient to await the re- 
sult of the plan about to be proposed by his 
Majesty’s Government for redressing the 
grievances complained of by the Canadian 
Parliament.” 


He had supported all the previous reso- 
lutions ; but he could not sanction the pre- 
sent resolution, as it was inconsistent with 
every principle of justice. He trusted it 
would not be sanctioned by a reformed 
Parliament. His Majesty’s Ministers said 
that it was necessary to pass these harsh 
resolutions in consequence of some twenty 
persons being kept without their salaries, 
He believed that if the House did not pass 
that resolution, and at the same time 
redress was afforded to the admitted 
grievances of the people of Lower Canada, 
the House of Assembly would take into 
consideration the case of those individuals ; 
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and if that House refused to dv so, 
then it would be ample time to adopt 
such steps as were involved in this resolu. 
tion. He did not think, that the claims 
of the gentlemen in office in Canada would 
be satisfied a moment sooner by passing 
that resolution indeed he believed that the 
sanctioning of that resolution would render 
all future conciliation of no avail. By adopt- 
ing that resolution the people of Canada and 
the othercolonies would be led to imagine 
that any constitution might be set aside at 
the will and dictation of any Minister of the 
crown, He should consider himself justified 
in resorting to any steps that the formsof the 
House allowed for the purpose of delay, and 
thus preventing this resolution being carried. 

Sir George Grey said, that as this part of 
the subject had been so amply discussed 
on former occasions, he did not feel called 
upon to trouble the House at length. 
With reference to the arrears of salary due 
to the civil and judicial officers of Lower 
Canada, if the Government allowed them 
to remain any longer unliquidated it would 
be utterly disgraced. The situation of 
these officers was most distressing, and 
many of them could only obtain the means 
of subsistence by borrowing money on the 
most extravagant and ruinous terms. He 
asked if the House of Commons would 
consent to leave the officers without their 
salaries? He was sure that it would not. 
Government had, after mature considera- 
tion, determined to take that which they 
believed to be the most open as well as the 
most upright course. 

Major Beauclerk thought, thatthe course 
pursued by Government was most unjust. 
The aim and object of it was to attack the 
constitution, and thinking so he should 
give his warm and cordial support to the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath. 

Mr. Gally Knight said, it was a satis- 
faction to him to think that, whatever de- 
lays might be interposed here or elsewhere, 
repeated majorities had put it beyond all 
manner of doubt that on this question the 
House of Commons had made up its mind. 
The resolution which the Committee had 
now to consider was the vital resolution, 
but it was the natural and necessary con- 
sequence of the first. By the first resolu- 
tion the House had affirmed, that public 
officers, against whom there was not 
a shadow of complaint, had been left three 
years without their acknowledged due. 
Having made that declaration, would it 
become the House, would it become the 
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country, to break off without having pro- | 
vided a remedy for so crying an injustice ¢ | 
and the only way of providing that remedy | 
was by passing the 8th resolution. The 
Committee had been advised to adjourn | 
the question till reference could again be | 
made to the colony. But what could | 
reasonably be hoped from postponement ? 

Years of fruitless endeavours, volumes of 

despatches, Acts of Parliament expressly 

passed, a commission expressly sent out, 

sufficiently proved, thatall the resources of 

negociation and persuasion had been ex- 

hausted. What reason was there for be- , 
lieving that six months more would effect | 
what previous years had failed to ac- 
complish ? Was it not much more probable 
that opposition would be strengthened by 
apparent indecision, and that at the end of 
the next six months we should find our- 
selves in a still more embarrassing: situa- 
tion? But the hon. Member for Ipswich 
said, that the House had no right to touch 
the fund from which it was proposed to 
make up the deficit. He (Mr, Knight) 


admitted, that the 8th resolution, as far as 
it went, interfered with the Act of 1831. 
He admitted the fact, but he asserted the 
necessity. 


All the statements which had 
been made in that House over and over | 
again must have vanished from the me- 
mories of hon. Members if they were not | 
convinced that the time had arrived when 
it became the duty of the Imperial Par- | 
liament to interfere. The 8th resolution 
must not be considered by itself, but with 
reference to the general question of the 
Canadas—and what was the real state of 
thecase? Was it not clear that, by what- 
ever means, by whatever stages affairs had | 
been brought to the present crisis, the 
House of Assembly demanded nothing less 
than the independent government of the 
Canadas—that if the Canadas were to re- 
main a part of the British empire, such 
demands could not be conceded, and that 
if these demands were not to be conceded, 
the interference of the Imperial Parliament 
became indispensable? The House of 
Assembly bad declared that they would 
never resume their functions till they had 
obtained all they demanded ; such conces- 
sions the House of Commons was not 
prepared to grant. The colony could not 
be left without government. It became, 
therefore, necessary for the Imperial Par- 
liament to step in, and fill up the gap 
which the French party had made. The 
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doubt as to the course which it was proper 
to pursue was, whether or no the Canadas 
could® stand by themselves—-whether the 


| time was indeed arrived when it would be 


advantageous for the colony, were Eng- 
land to bid it farewell? But were the 
Canadas in a condition to form a substan. 
tive state? Would they be harmonious 
within? Would they be capable of re- 
pelling aggression from without? Who- 
ever dispassionately considered the present 
condition of the Canadas must answer 
those questions in the negative; and ifthe 
Canadians themselves were to ask him the 
question, and it were consistent with his 
duty, either asa Member of that House, or 


-as a loyal subject, to give a different an- 


swer, for their own sakes, he could not 
advise them to shake off the domination of 
England. In the Canadas the French 
and the English were not sufficiently amal- 
gamated to make the inhabitants of that 
country one united nation. It was not 
the voice of a great people calling across 
the Atlantic for self-government and in- 
dependence; it was the voice of a section, 
the voice of the French party, which made 
up in clamour what it wanted tn strength. 


|The common mistake, but a great mistake, 


appeared to prevail, which on this side the 


| ocean was to regard the Canadians as one 


united people, ali bent upon the accom- 
plishment of the same object. But there 
was Upper Canada as well as Lower 
Canada, the former inhabited by our coun- 
irymen, the latter chiefly by the French, 


| differing from cach other in their wishes 


as much as in their conduct; and if the 


, colony were left to itself, the first thing 


that Lower Canada would attempt would 
be to seal up the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, and deprive the British population 
of their only commercial access to the 
sea. In what light should we appear if 
we abandoned our countrymen to such a 
contingency? Perhaps the true source 
of the present difficulties was to be found 
in a measure which was well meant, but 
which bad not been attended with pros- 
perous results—he meant the division of 
the Canadas into two distinct provinces. 
‘They must be blended together before the 
Canadians can become a nation. But 
this was beside the present question. ‘The 
House must legislate for things as they 
were, and, as the Imperial Parliament was 
to interfere, he regretted that they were 
not about to adopt such measures as would 
relieve them from future as well as from 
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present difficulties. Instead of 
the 8th resolution, he 
about to repeal the Actof I831. 


passing 


was passed had not been fu filed —expec- 


tations founded on the resolutions of the | 


act of Assembly itself; we should have 


begun by putting things back exactly into | 
the position which they occupied before | 


the Act of 1851 was passed. We should 


then have set out de novo, and proceeded | 


to make such arrangements as the per- 


manent welfare of the colony might seem | 


to demand. He kuew that the supreme 


authority of the Imperial Parliament was | 
It was pain- | 
ful to come to the conviction of the neces- | 
To warrant it a | 


not to be lightly exercised. 


sity of such an exertion. 
case must be made out the justice of which 
the world and posterity must allow. But 
such a case had arrived, and, with a full 
sense of the consideration which was due 
to a colonial legislature, and a full con- 
sciousness of all the possible consequences, 
he was persuaded that the Parliament had 
but one course left to pursue, and he 
trusted that nothing would induce that 


House to depart from the opinion which | 


it had already pronounced. He admitted 
that this was one of the most unpleasant | 
questions with which they had ever had to | 
deal, and he should have thought that the 
vexation and inconvenience by which it 
had been accompanied would have induced 
His Majesty’s Ministers to take good care 
that we should never be placed in similar 
circumstances again; but when they asked 
the House to consent to the 9th resolution, 
he trusted they would at least retain a 
provision abundantly adequate ; for they 
paid no regard to the lessons of experience 
if they had not learned by this time that 
upon an independent civil list depended 
the peace and prosperous administration 
of the Canadas and every other colony. 
After what he had said it was unnecessary 


for him to add that he should support the | 


8th resolution. 
Mr. O'Connell considered that they 
must indeed have learned nothing from ex- 


perience if they were not determined todo | 


justice to their colonies. Experienee could 
have taught them nothing if they had not 
learned from her that if they refused to do 
justice to their colonies the colonies would 
themselves endeavour to obtain it. He 
did not know that the time had arrived as 
yet for the Canadians to obtain their rights ; 

but this he was quite sure of, that the hon. 
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the advice he had given, co-operating 
with the Canadians in that resistance by 
which they might hope to obtain their 
rights. The struggle and the resistance 
might come soon enough. He greatly, he 
sincerely regretted the course proposed to 
be adopted by his Majesty’s Government. 
There was a strong contrast between the 
conduct of the same Government towards 
Ireland and that which was pursued with 
regard to Canada. He felt exceedingly 
atiicted to be obliged to oppose the Go- 
vernment on their Canadian policy. He 
could not consent to vote for the 8th 
resolution. Ife thought it unjust, and 
therefore he must oppose it. He thought 
it tyrannical, and therefore he must resist 
it. He knew that it was tyrannical and 
he hoped it would be effectually resisted. 
It was admitted to be against principle, 
‘and it was said to be only justified by 
necessity. It was solely and simply 
' grounded upon necessity. Now he denied 
‘the necessity; but even if there were 
necessity, he dented the justice. ‘ The 
tyrant’s plea,” it was true to a proverb, 
** is necessity.” He had heard before the 
jsame argument used. It had been used 
to deprive Ireland of her liberties. He 
had heard the same hon. Baronet 
| (Sir G. Gre y) make a speech to the same 
effeet he had made that night in support 
of the Coercion Bill for Ireland, and it 
was upon the same plea—necessity. Could 
any human being, then, look him in the 


| Gentleman (Mr. Gally Knight) was, by 
| 


»? 

face and say that there was a necessity 
for the Coercion Bill? No one could say 
so. There was nothing in the existing 
of Canada to render the course 
then proposed necessary. What, 
after all, were they struggling 
they gave to the 
| legislative council they would put an end 
to all disputes. If they granted an elective 
legislative council there would be no 
doubt but that perfeet tranquillity and 
complete harmony between the two coun- 
trices would be secured. The agent of the 
Canadians in that House was ready to 
pledge himself to that. [An hon. Member : 
“That is not the case.”] But then the 
Government would not give it to them. 
| Why would they not do so ? They heard 
talk of a French party in that House. 
Perhaps this was one of the worst features 
in this entire matter—the attempt to raise 
one portion of the people against the other. 
i1f the Canadians were not an English 
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party they would now be a portion of the 
United States. During the American war 
appeals had been three times made to them 
to join the Americans, 
appeals. Had they acceded to them, 
what situation would they be now ? 


in 


Assembly elective, they would have also 
their governor elective, their legislative 
council, 


ation? Instead of having a revenue to 
pay, they would have a surplus revenue to 
take back ; 
the United States. Perhaps the right hon, 


Member for the University of Cambridge | 
perhaps he was | 
ignorant that the United States had a 
The right hon, Gentle- | 


did not know that fact; 


surplus revenue, 
man had at one time been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and he must be astonished 


to hear of any such thing as a surplus | 
He must imagine such a thing | 
to be a mere fairy tale, and yet he could | 
of its | 
reality ; the fact undoubtedly being that in | 
there was a surplus | 


revenue. 


assure the right hon. Gentleman 


the United States 


revenue. If then, the Canadians had 


formed a part of the United States, in- 


stead of that House taking away their | 
money from them, they could employ it | 


for their own advantage. He was opposed 
to the impolicy of their attempting to carry 
on the government of that country for the | 
purpose of advancing the interests of a| 
party against the people. The government 
party was called the English party. They | 
were not an English party ; ; but they were | 
a Canadian party, that used the power of | 
England for its own selfish purposes. | 
What right, he asked them, had they, to 
talk of the superior power of the Legisla- 
ture of England? 
They had intrusted to the Canadian peo- 


ple the power of imposing their own tax- | 
they | 
were to levy their own money, and was | 


ation by a legislature of their own ; 


not the appropriation of that money part 


of the same power confided to them? 


They should rather take away the power 


of taxation, than insult them, when they | 
had raised the money by depriving them 


of the power of having any superintend- | 
ence over it. The simple mode, in his 
opinion, to get rid of the difficulty was 
to grant to the Canadians the power of | 
electing their own legislative council ! This 

was no new claim that was made upon them; | 
some of their colonies had it before, It 
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They resisted those | 
In- | 


stead of having not merely the House of | 


apd every thing else elective. | 
Then how would they be in point of tax- | 


for that was the situation of 


Ought that to be so? | 
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was no novelty. They did not ask for 
that which other colonies had not. It was 
only for a royal charter to concede to the 
Canadians what had been conceded to 
‘other colonies. By doing so, they still 
left to the representative of the Crown all 
the powers that he now possessed : the 
| veto of the Crown would still remain. That 
| which they sought now to take away, they 
took from tbe Canadians only on the plea 
of necessity. There was only one mode 
of defending the present proceeding ; the 
, only defence for a great violation of prin- 
ciple was necessity. They had in his 
opinion no pretence for a violation of 
principle! Who was opposed to them ? 
They indeed talked of a faction opposing 
them; but he asked them were they not 
the representatives of the Canadian peo- 
ple? Were they not British-born subjects, 
/as well as those who were of English 
origin? Were they not, too, the repre- 
sentatives of an overwhelming majority of 
the Canadian constituency? Were not 
the majority of the representatives sup- 
ported by the majority of the people? 
What was the result of the elective fran- 
chise, even according to the mode in 
| which it was managed by the Canadians, 
and by which a double vote was given to 
those who were called of the English 
party,—where, in fact, the votes of two 
of the French Canadians were equivalent 
to but one of the English? even with the 
elections conducted in the same channel, 
and in the same direction, they found the 
representatives continue equally opposed 
to their policy. They stood, then, in that 
| predicament with those who spoke the 
| wishes of the Canadian people. And yet 
| they came out upon the Canadians, and 
| because they (the Government) were the 
stronger, they took from the people their 
money. They had the right as the 
stronger, but they had no other right ; and, 
exercising that right, they ought at least 
to have tried every possible, every practic- 
able means, before they threw themselves 
on the plea of necessity. Why not make 
| the change that was proposed? They did 
not consent to it—they would not consent 
to have an elective legislative council. The 
question really narrowed itself to this— 
would they try that experiment ?—would 
| they take that step? No; they chose to set 
‘ the Canadians at defiance. They had the 
| power at present to do so, but how long 
they would have that power he did not 
know, This he at least was convinced of, 
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that, no man who was born in that country, 
and had a true regard for his native | 
land, but would determine to con-| 
tinue the struggle until he should make | 
it impossible ,for another country to plun- | 
der his own, Ue was sorry to be obliged | 
to oppose the Government ; but he felt it | 
to be his imperative duty upon principle | 
to do so. 

Mr. Roebuck referred to the Government | 
despatches of the 24th of December, 1830, | 
the 15th of March, 1831, and 16th of May, 
1831, to show that in the rejection of the 
propositions there was no breach of faith on 
the part of the House of Assembly. The 
noble Lord the Member for North Lan- 
cashire had stated that there was—he did 
so in gross ignorance: the press had dis- 
honestly re-echoed the assertion, and it 
was now from ignorance repeated by the 
hon. Member for Nottingham. He was 
surprised at the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies asserting that there was a dispute 
between that House and the Canadians. 
He denied it. There was no dispute be- 
tween them; but there was a dispute 
between the Colonial-oftice and the House 
of Assembly of Lower Canada. When he 
put it to the noble Lord not to press those 
resolutions, telling him that the House of 


Assembly would not listen to them, the 
noble Lord said, he could not believe that 
the House of Assembly would not listen 
to that which was the deliberately declared 
opinion of the British House of Commons. 


When, however, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridgwater recommended that 
there should be a delay of six months, 
then they were told by another Member of 
the Government, that there was no 
prospect of any advantage being gained 
by postponement, that this country 
had tried concession after concession, 
and no good had been done. He wanted 
to know how they were to reconcile these 
conflicting opinions. The very argument 
which was urged by the Government in 
favour of one proposition, was opposed by 
the Government when another proposition 
was submitted to them, Then it was 
said, in favour of these resolutions, that 
they must get over the present difficulty. 
Well, let them get over it, as they hoped 
to do, and where would they be? They 
would pay the expenses this year, and 
they would break open the Canadians’ 
strong box for that purpose. What were 
they to do next year? These resolutions 
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the strong box of the Canadian people a 
certain sum. It was said, however, that 
this money was not derived from the 
people of,Canada, but from the casual terri- 
torial revenues. The noble Lord, the late 
Secretary for the Colonies, in one of those 
bursts of eloquence peculiar to him, while 
he approved those resolutions, deprecated 
the idea of infringing the constitutional 
law passed in the 18th of George 3rd., 
which enacted that we should never ap- 
propriate or apply the revenues of our 
colonies. He was delighted with that 
view, because it fell in with his own 
opinion. The hon. Member for Wor- 
cester, another supporter of the resolu- 
tions, drew a distinction between the ap- 
plication of funds and the levying of them. 
We did not levy them, he said ; we were 
only about to apply them ; that was to say, 
if he had a strong box, the hon. Member 
who had not contributed to it would only 
come and take certain moneys out of it. 
He had always thought that the more im- 
portant question with respect to money 
was, who had the right to dispose of it ? 
It was of little importance to the Cana- 
dians who levied the funds if they, to 
whom the tax belonged, had not the right 
to appropriate them. The 47th clause of 
the 18th of George 3rd ran thus :—** pro- 
vided always and be it enacted, that the 
net produce of all duties that shall be so 
imposed shall at all times be applied to 
and for the use of each of the several pro- 
vinces respectively, and in such manner 
only as shall be directed by any law or 
laws which may be made by his Majesty, 
by and with the consent of the Legislative 
Council and House of Assembly.” The 
preceding clause provided the same thing 
in almost the same words—that money 
should neither be levied nor applied with- 
out the consent of the legislature of that 
country. Now, let them remember what 
they were doing. What lost us the thir- 
teen American provinces? What, but 
levying and applying their funds without 
having obtained their consent. The House 
now proposed to sanction a breach of that 
law which was passed under the most 
humiliating circumstances— which was 
passed after defeat and loss of possession. 
The noble Lord was suggesting the very 
step which was taken by his predecessors 
in office, who lost the thirteen provinces 
of America. The noble Lord, in effect, 
told the House that he had no longer any 
faith in the experience this country had 
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gained, and he was willing to risk the! already been levied by themselves, and 


disasters they risked by breaking faith | 
This House had, in | 
consequence of the bitter disasters arising | 
out of the American war, made a contract | 
never | 
again attempt to levy any portion of the | 
This House was | 


with the colonies. 


with the colonies that it would 
revenucs of the colonies. 
now about to make a breach in that en- 
gagement. It was not the House of As- 
sembly that was about to break faith, but 
the House of Commons of Great Britain, 
instigated by the noble Lord, the leader 
of the House. On-the head of the noble 


Lord would fall the responsibility of these | 
Whatever distress followed, what- | 
ever colonies we might lose in consequence | 
of this violent, this flagrant, and, he might | 
use tlie word, disgraceful breach of faith, | 
posterity would make the noble Lord pay | 
If he, having before | 
his eyes, all the fatal experience which | 


acts. 


the penalty of it. 


this country had reaped from the disas- 


trous consequences of Lord North’s pro- | 
was in that frame of mind in | 


ceedings, 


the half century after that, he had cast | 
away that experience—if he was so blind | 
to the teaching of history that he put his | 
foot in the very track of his noble prede- 


cessor—~if he was determined to risk our 


colonial possessions, and to risk them by a) 


violent breach of faith, on his head be 
the penalty of that proceeding. 


Mr. Robinson was as desirous to pro- | 


mote a reconciliation with the House of 
Assembly as any hon. Gentleman could 


be, and if he had the most distant hope | 
that such would be the effect of postpon- | 


ing these resolutions, he would earnestly 


join the hon, Gentlemen opposite, in so- | 


liciting the Governmentto take that course, 
But he believed there was no disposition 


on the part of the House of Assembly of 


Canada to make any concession ; for after 
a concession had been made to them they 
had been met by increased and renewed 
demands, till things had been brought to 
their present unhappy state. What an 
absurdity would it not be to ask this 
country to pay for the serviceof Canada, 
the money for that service having been 
voted by the Canadian Assembly, who, 
however, were not willing to appropriate 
it? He would tell the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, that in his opinion there 
was an obvious distinction between levying 
and appropriating the money. It was 
not proposed to tax the people of Canada 
without their consent; the money had 





the only questi n was, whether it should 
remain in the public chest in Canada 
while this discussion was going on, or 
whether it should be paid to those who 
were legally and justly entitled to it ? 
Was there any question as to the right of 
those parties? And if not, ought the pub- 
lic servants to be made the victims ? Was 
there any reason why the judges, for ex- 
ample, should not be paid? Could the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath say 
there would be any justice in making them 
the victims of the differences which unhap- 
pily existed? This was a great constitu- 
tional question, said the hon, Gentlemen 
opposite, who charged the House with 
violating the Act of 1791. That Act was 
violated, he would contend, not by this 
House, but by the House of Assembly 
itself. The Canadian people were origin- 
ally content with the constitution of 1791, 
but they now demanded a change which 
would amount to a violation of that con- 
stitution. He had just received a paper 
from Lower Canada, which satisfied him 
that the Canadians were aware that these 
resolutions, or something analogous to 
them, would be proposed to the British 
Parliament. With reference to the pros- 
pect of any good being obtained by delay, 
he begged to ask why did not the House of 
Assembly, having the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath acting as their agent in 
this country, instead of passing those re- 
solutions, and having them — solemnly 
entered on their journals—why did they 
not pass resolutions stating that they would 
vote supplies for the payment of the 
officers of the state, and leave the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath to endeavour 
to negociate with the Government terms 
of reconciliation’ It was obvious that 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath 
had no power to negociate. He had sug- 
gested a scheme, it must be admitted ; and 
he would not call it absurd, because that 
was a harsh term, but he would tcll him 
this, that if it were not absurd, it was one 
which was inconsistent with the exercise 
of any authority in Canada by the British 
Crown. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
was frequently a warm declaimer in sup- 
port of the rights of the majority; but 
when the majority was against himself he 
appeared to be little disposed to admit the 
principle. Wouldhe say, that this House 
was a packed assembly, and if it were not, 
how could he except to the decision of the 
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large majorities which had declared them- 
selves disposed to support the British 
Government? It had been said, that the 
citizens of the United States sympathised 
with the people of Lower Canada; but he 
was of a contrary opinion, He had never 
met with an American gentleman, either 
in London or in Paris, where he was last 
year, who did not admit, that the French 
Canadians were decidedly wrong, and 
that of all people in the world they had 
the least cause to complain, having a free 
constitution, light taxation, and the pro- 
tection of a powerful government. So far 
from the citizens of the 
sympathising with them, he believed that 
in the event of any disposition being shown 
on their part to callin their aid they would 
decidedly refuse to interfere at all. There 


Canada. 


was a free press in the United States; but | 


he would ask, had any of the newspapers 
of that country taken up the question of 
the French Canadians ¢(—[ Mr. 
‘* Yes, hundreds.” |—He had never seen 
one. He contended that the Government, 
in proposing these resolutions, had not 
gone beyond the necessity of the case; 
they had shown a disposition to yicld a 
just redress of all practical grievances ; and 


pily refuse to reconsider their resolutions, 


and to meet the British Government in 
kindness and conciliation, but attempt an 
appeal to arms—if they should adopt such 
a course after the declaration of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government of their willingness to 
redress all real grievances, to modify the 
legislative council, and take away all 
reasonable grounds of complaint, he con- 
fessed he could see in such a 
nothing but a civil war which would be 


the other party. Nothing short of an in- 
fringement of the rights and liberties of a 
people could justify an appeal to arms. 


There had here been no infringement of | 
the constitution of the people of Lower | 


Canada? there was in fact no constitution 
existing there, as the representatives of 
the people had abandoned their functions. 
It was the duty of those representatives to 
assemble again and again, and to urge 
their complaints in a constitutional man- 
ner, to appeal to that House in a constitu. 
tional way—to that House constituted as it 
ws of a large majority who were anxious 
and willing to do justice to every class of 
the King’s subjects, it was their duty to 
submit their complaints, Connected as he 
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United States | 
| which the forms of the House admitted, to 
| delay the progress of these resolutions: he 


Roebuck, | 


| the passing of these resolutions. 
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was personally with the colony, and havy- 
ing so large an interest in its preservation, 
hedeclared most solemnly he would rather 
see every one colony separated from the 
British Crown, and constituted, ifit pleased 
an independent state, if it could maintain 
itself in such a condition, than see them 
set up such pretensions, and see _ this 
country yield to them what was totally in« 
consistent with the dignity of the Crown, 
aud the supremacy which the British Par- 
liament ought always to exercise over colo- 
nies as long as they were not independent. 
An hon. and learned Member had toid the 
House that he would take every advantage 


Canada. 


He 


had menaced the House with delay. 


| did not know what course the Government 


meant to pursue, but if he were in the 
situation of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) they would not now be debating 
this 8th resolution, he would not have 
separated for the Kaster recess till every 
resolution had been passed. He hoped 
and trusted that the hon.and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath, and those few who acted with 
him, seeing by what large majorities these 


, resolutions were sanctioned, would consi- 
should the Canadians themselves unhap- | 


der that they had fully discharged their 
duty, and that they would not persist in 
offering a useless and vexatious opposition. 

Mr. Roebuck rose to explain. He denied 
that there was any imperious necessity for 
The 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada had 


| passed aSupply Bill for six months, 


owing to a curious blunder of Sir F. Head, 


| which made them believe that the instrue- 
course | 


tions to the Commissioners were more 


liberal than Lord Gosford thought proper 
fatal to the Canadians themselves and to 


to announce. The legislative council 
threw out this Bill, which had given rise to 


| all the difficulty that had been felt. 


Mr. Charles Buller would not detain 
the House five minutes. He saw no use 
in addressing arguments to the House. 
The attention of the country had been 
drawn to this question, the resolutions had 


| not been passed without discussion, the 


reasons on both sides were before the 
public, and it was perfectly obvious that 
nothing could make am impression on the 
House, and therefore they might as well 
let this resolution quietly pass. The 
responsibility fell entirely on his Majesty’s 
Ministers ; and he hoped that when the 
country and the House came to judge more 
coolly of the matter, they would do justice 
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to those who, in spite of large majorities, 
ventured to lift their voices against these 
proceedings. He would venture to say 
that in a few years these resolutions would 
be universally condemned as unwise and 
uncalled for. He had heard a good deal 
of talk about a rebellion in the colony. 
Now he ventured to say, that before hav- 
ing recourse to the terrible experiment 
of arebellion, the people of Canada would 
turn their eyes to a country not very far 
from England, where a very successful, 
but perfectly peaceable and constitutional 
plan had been adopted for the purpose of 
embarrassing the Government, which they 
believed to be bad. The Government in 
this instance, was not without blame. 
The House of Assembly might have com- 
mitted an error; but the Government 
should not have taken advantange of that 
error to call upon Parliament to violate 
the constitution of Canada, and tlius sum- 
marily punish a whole people. ‘There was 


but one course which a sensible Govern- 
ment would have pursued ; it should have 
propounded its plan,—these resolutions if 
they were proper ones—and should then 
have sent them out to the colony to see 
what effect they would produce; if they 


did not produce the effect desired, then at 
least the colony would have nothingto say 
to justify them in their persistance in an 
unreasonable course, and the Government 
would thus place themselves in the right in 
the opinion of all disinterested persons. 
He regretted that the Government had 
not pursued this course. 

Mr. Hume contended that this coun- 
try had no right whatever to rob the ex- 
chequer of the Canadas, and by so doing 
raise the people to that resistance which 
must ultimately lead to the separation of 
the colony from the mother country. 
When the people of the colony found the 
Tory faction joined with the administra- 
tion of the day in carrying these coercive 
resolutions, would they not doubt the sin- 
cerity of that government, who professed 
themselves anxious to carry out all neces- 
sary reforms in the Canadas ? 

Mr. Ewart declared that he would sup- 
port the amendment of the hon. Member 
for Ipswich. He thought the resolutions 
of the Government uncailed for, and wor- 
thy only of that party, the Tories, by 
whom they were supported. 

Lord John Russell said, that if he had 
not risen earlier it was not from any dis- 
respect to the Committee that he had for- 
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borne entering into the subject at issue. 
The sentiments and arguments which had 
been brought forward by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath, and others, he 
must confess did not alter in the slightest 
degree the view which he and the rest of 
his Majesty’s Ministers had taken of this 
question. He would not, therefore, re- 
peat his reply to arguments which had 
before been stated and made no impression 
on the House. 

The Committee divided on the Resolu- 


Canada. 
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Lis; 
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Resolution carried. 


TELLERS. 
Ifume, J. 
Roebuck, J. A. 


The Chairman put the ninth Resolu- 


tion—“ That it is expedient that his Ma- 


the net proceeds of his Majesty’s heredi- 
tary, territorial, and casual revenue aris- 
ing within the same, in case the said 
Legislature shall see fit to grant to his 
Majesty a civil list for defraying the 


justice, and for the maintenance and 
unavoidable expenses of certain of the 


the said province.” 


and solemnly stated that the casual and 


territorial revenues of the Canadas should | 
be given up to the House of Assembly, it | 
| question. 


is expedient no longer to delay the fulfil- 
ment of the promise then made by the 
Imperial Government.” 

Resolution carried. 


The Chairman then put the tenth Re- | 
solution‘ That great inconvenience has | 
been sustained by his Majesty’s subjects | 


inhabiting the provinces of Lower Canada 
and Upper Canada, from the want of some 
adequate means for regulating and adjust- 
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ing questions respecting the trade and 
commerce of the said provinces, and divers 
other questions wherein the said provinces 
have a common interest, and it is expe- 
dient that the legislatures of the said pro- 
vinces respectively be authorised to make 
provision for the joint regulation and adjust- 
ment of such their common interests.” 

Sir Robert Peel would take that oppor- 
tunity of putting a question to the noble 
Lord, the Foreign Secretary. He wished 
to know in what position the difference of 
this country with the United States stood 


Canada. 


| with respect to the disputed line of north- 


eastern boundary? He wished to be in- 
formed whether that question had been 
adjusted, or whether any progress had 
been made towards an adjustment ? 
Viscount Palmerston replied, that there 
had been a great many communications 


| upon the subject between the governments 
| of the two countries, and he could assure 
| the right hon. Baronet that the govern- 


ment of each was animated by a sincere 


| desire to come to an amicable arrange- 


ment. He must do this justice to the 
rovernment of the United States, and to 


i; o 


the late president especially, that the cen- 


| tral government had laboured under great 


difficulty with regard to the negociation, 
from the circumstance of its discretion 
certain independent 
functions belonging to the government of 
Maine. There had not lately been any 


| Written communications on the subject, 


but many verbal communications had 
taken place between the government of 


| this country and the American minister 
| here, as well as between the British mi- 
necessary charges of the administration of | 
the United States. The whole correspond- 
ence upon the subject had been published 
principal offices of the civil government of | 
| States ; and, on the publication, the right 

Mr. Roebuck moved, as an Amendment, | 
‘‘That Lord Dorchester having formally | 


nister in America and the government of 


by order of the Congress in the United 


hon. Baronet would see all the official 
communications that had taken place 
upon the subject. He was sorry to say 
that there did not seem to be any pros- 
pect of an immediate settlement of the 


Mr. Hume wished to know if there would 
be any objection to lay before the British 
Parliament all the papers that had been 
published upon the subject in America? 

Sir Robert Peel asked whether the state 
of Maine was in the occupation of any 
portion of the disputed territory ? 

Viscount Palmerston thought, that the 
whole of the territory was at present in 
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our possession, with the clear under- 
standing, however, that neither party was 
to exercise within its limits any rights that 
belonged to a permanent territorial sove- 
reignty. 

Sir Robert Pecl did not exactly see how 
that arrangement could be made. The land 
must be occupied by one party or the 
other. Was he to understand that it was 
at present occupied by British subjects ? 

Viscount Palmerston replied, that the 
district was not inhabited. The territory 
was chiefly covered with forests, and it 
was agreed that neither party should cut 
wood in it until the question was finally 
settled. As regarded the question put to 
him by the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
he begged to state that there could be no 
objection to produce all the correspondence 
that took place upon the subject, except 
that it would be a departure from a very 
wholesome rule generally acted upon in 
that country, of not producing any papers 
relating to negotiations still pending. As 
the papers in question, however, had been 
published by order of Congress, he did 
not see that there could be any objection 
in placing them before the House. 

Mr. Roebuck thought, the noble Lord 
could not be aware that the government of 
Maine had passed some regulations which 
operated severely upon the neglected and 
destitute condition of the inhabitants of 
the disputed territory. The noble Lord 
said, that Great Britain was in occupation 
of the territory, but that she could not 
enforce the rights of occupation. The 
truth was that at that time there were a 
great number of persons who were cutting 
down trees, who were peopling the land, 
and who were called—a large portion of 
them—citizens of the United States. The 
population consisted, indeed, of refugees 
from both sides of the territory—rogues 
and vagabonds—who found there a safe 
asylum from the laws of either country, 

Viscount Palmerston thought, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman must refer to 
another part of the country, and not to 
the territory in dispute. 

Lord Stanley, referring to the terms of 
the resolution, said that considerable in- 
convenience had been sustained from the 
want of a proper regulation of duties be- 
tween the two Canadas. It was therefore, 
highly desirable that an authorized tri- 
bunal should be established for the ad- 
justment of these matters ; but he wished 
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to know what was meant by the words 
“ divers other questions ?” 

Sir George Grey observed, that the 
tribunal would be composed of a joint 
committee of the Legislatures of both 
provinces, sitting at Montreal, and deliber- 
ating in common on all matters relating 
to the interests of both provinces. It was 
not intended that it should sit as a court 
of impeachment or a court of appeal, but 
was to recommend measures for appointing 
such a court of appeal as should be appli- 
cable to both countries. 

Resolution agreed to. 

The House resumed. 
be received. 


Forgery Bill. 


The Report to 


Lord John Russell 
the 


ForGery Bitr.] 
moved the Order of the Day for 
Second Reading of the Forgery Bill. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that he believed the 
noble Lord had a string of bills all tending 
to mitigate the severity of the Criminal 
law. Would it not be advantageous to 
codify them, and to comprehend them all 
in one statute ? 

Lord John Russeli thought that it would 
be better to discuss the Bills separately. 
After the Legislature had discussed them, 
and made any alterations in them that 
might appear advisable, they might then 
perhaps be advantageously combined in 
one statute. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he was not aware 
that the Bills which the noble Lord had 
charge of would have been brought on that 
night,and he believed the greater part of the 
House was equally unprepared for the dis- 
cussion of them. In the present state of 
the criminal legislation of this country it 
was necessary to deal with it effectively 
and to take a comprehensive view of the 
nature and effects of secondary punish- 
ments. He did not mean to say, that 
a defective state of our secondary punish 
ments was a Sufficient cause why the 
punishment of death should be increased 
or continued; fbut it was absolutely ne- 
cessary that a complete notion of the 
effects of both should be had before legis- 
lation on the subject was proceeded to. 
The speech of the noble Lord, in intro- 
ducing the Bills in question, was con- 
demnatory of the punishment of death as 
an effective preventive of crime; but it 
was not more satisfactory in respect to thi 
secondary punishments. For instance, be 
said that transportation was not an el- 
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fective punishment. [Lord John Russell: 
at present. | Healso said thatimprisonment 
period was equally so. ‘The noble Lord’s 
speech led to the inevitable conclusion 
that although the punishment of death 
was unsatisfactory for the purpose for 
which it was intended, the punishments 
of transportation and imprisonment were 
equally so, What then, was to be done ¢ 
It was most important, in awarding 
secondary punishments to be well in- 
formed as to those which were likely to 
prove the most efficient. |The noble 
Lord was bound to satisfy the House on 
that subject before it adopted his mea- 
sures. There was a Committee moved 
for by the hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Cornwall, respecting transportation, 
which might lead to some result like that 
desired in one branch of the subject 
at least.  L’or several years the state 
of the prisons had occupied the  at- 
tention of the Legislature, and in that 
time, various laws had been passed tor 
their regulation. But in the present 
state of New South Wales—having out- 
grown, as it was asserted, its original con- 
dition of a penal settlement — it was 
necessary to ascertain whether the time 
had arrived when the question should be 
He did not object to 


duly considered. 
the second reading of any of the noble 
Lord’s Bills; reserving to himself, how- 
ever, the right of considering in Commit- 
tee the extent to which the noble Lord 


proposed carrying their provisions. If it 
were decided that transportation to New 
South Wales was not an eflicient second- 
ary punishment, he very much feared too 
much confidence must not be placed in 
the substitution of an extended period of 
imprisonment as a secondary punishment. 
Ile was sorry the noble Lord brought this 
subject on this evening, when it was not 
expected. An opportunity, however, 
would offer for its future discussion; and 
in the present state of public business he 
was unwilling to delay any proceeding of 
that nature. ‘The noble Lord, in his 
speech the other evening,referred tocertain 
documents showing the effect which the 
mitigation of punishment had already 
produced with respect to the crime of 
forgery. Had the noble Lord documents 
showing that there had been a diminution 
in the number of forgeries ? If he had, it 
would be a strong justification of the 
Legislature in proceeding in the same 
course. Before the Committee on the 
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Bill, he hoped the noble Lord would lay 
on the table of the House all the informa- 
tion which he possessed with reference to 
the state of crime, and especially of 
forgery, not only in the metropolis, but 
in the provinces. 

Lord John Russell in the present state 
of public business, could not defer pro- 
ceeding with this Bill. On a question 
which necessarily attracted the attention 
of the judges of the country, it was highly 
important that time should be given for 
the consideration of legislative measures in 
a state sufficiently advanced for the pur- 
pose. With respect to secondary punish- 
ments, the right hon. Baronet was per- 
feetly right in stating it to be his opinion, 
that transportation and imprisonment were 
far less efficient as secondary punish- 
ments than he could wish them to be. 
That was a question, however, which did 
not bear quite so much upon the present 
Bill as the right hon, Baronet seemed to 
imagine. For he (Lord John Russell) 
did not pretend, that while the Bill 
limited the number of capital offences, it 
would have the effect of limiting the num- 
ber of executions; the fact being, that al- 
though the existinglaw still retained capital 
punishments for the forgery of wills and 
powers of attorney, and although forgeries 
of wills and powers of attorney had oc- 
curred since the passing of that law, not 
a single execution for either of those 
otfeuces had taken place. As to the docu- 
ments respecting which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had inquired, he (Lord John Russell) 
had no others than those to which he had 
the other evening referred ; but he agreed 
that it was highly desirable to collect all 
the information possible on the subject; 
and he would take care that if any existed 
it should be laid on the table of the 
House. He believed that the general 
result with respect to forgery was, not 
that that crime had diminished since the 
mitigation of punishment, but it had not 
increased ; and the number of convictions 
in proportion to aequittais had greatly in- 
creased—a circumstance which, in his 
opinion, would operate very actively in 
the diminution of the crime. It had been 
distinctly shown that juries were very 
reluctant to convict of forgery when the 
punishment was capital. Before he pro- 
ceeded with another stage of the Bill, he 
would take care to give due notice of his 
intention, 

Sir Robert Peel said, there was another 
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point on which he wished to say a word, 
and that was, to recommend to the noble 
Lord the suggestion that had been thrown 
out of eventually combining the four or 
five Bills, the object of which was the 
mitigation of punishment, in one mea- 
sure, 

Mr. Wallace maintained, that the delay 
which existed in the public business, was en- 
tirely attributable to the other side of the 
House. See their conduct during the 
last week. The motion respecting Spain, 
was merely a party question, brought 
forward for the purpose of delaying the 
public business. He did not care for the 
cry of question, whether it proceeded 
from one side of the House or the other. 
He repeated, that there was evidently on 
the part of those who were opposed to his 
Majesty’s Government, a systematic 
resolution to delay the public business. 

Mr. 7. B. Lennard suggested, that 
there should be a clause in the Bill pro- 
viding that although the capital punish- 
ment was repealed, the offence should 
still be tried at the assizes. 

Mr. Jervis wished the House to give 
the principle of the Bill further discus- 
sion. At allevents, he approved of the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Essex 
(Mr. Lennard) that all cases of forgery 
should still be tried at the assizes. 

Lord John Russell observed, that if the 
House objected to the principle of the 
abolition of death in cases of forgery, they 
had better throw out the Bill altogether. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the noble 
Lord seemed to imply, by assenting to the 
second reading of this Bill, the House 
would be bound specifically to agree to 
the abolition of the punishment of death 
in all cases of forgery. He was not pre- 
pared at the present moment to go to that 
extent; he therefore hoped that, in allow- 
ing the Bill to be read a second time, he 
should not be precluded from making any 
objections which might hereafter appear 
to be proper, when the Bill should go into 
Committee. 

Mr. O'Connell was of opinion that the 
principle of the Bill did not go far 
enough. 

Bill read a second time. 
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OFFENCES AGAINST THE Person. ] 
On the motion that The Offences against 
the Person Bill be read a second time, 

Sir Robert Peel had understood by the 
noble Lord’s former speech that the object 
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of the Bill was to take away from the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment the power of preventing the execu- 
tion of capital punishment. He was 
rather averse from that, as he could not 
think the sentence of the judge altogether 
relieved the Secretary of State from the 
responsibility of advising the crown to 
carrythe sentence into execution. 

Lord J. Russell did not think it proper 
that the Secretary of State should have it 
in his power to say—‘' It is my opinion 
that such a law should not exist,” —as that 
which the judges had been already called 
upon to administer, in a case where they 
had reported that they could find no miti- 
gating circumstances. 

Sir Robert Peel, there were 432 capital 
convictions for burglaries; and, out of 
these, only one carried into execution, 
The presumption of law was that, to meet 
the justice of all these cases, all the 
criminals should have been executed ;_ but 
the fact was that the Secretary of State 
had opposed the judgment of the courts 
which tried them, and successfully inter- 
vened in 431 cases out of the 432. Ought 
such a power lightly to be abrogated ? 

The Solicitor General: The judge 
under this act, would not be bound to 
sentence according to the finding of the 
jury, nor must the sentence be carried, of 
necessity, into execution. He agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet, that if, in this 
measure, we were making a_ retrograde 
movement in the course of consolidation 
already entered upon, we should be doing 
something that would be highly objection- 
able. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor did not think the 
punishment of death should be abolished 
in any of these cases without much careful 
consideration and for this reason—that the 
property of the subject required to be 
protected by the strong arm of the law; 
—If death were not inflicted in the more 
heinous cases, the crime of burglary would 
be fearfully increased. Very few persons 
undertook to commit a midnight burglary, 
who would not, if the exigency of the case 
required it, commit the crime of murder. 
He concurred in that part of the clause, 
which leaves the consideration of the ques- 
tion of carrying capital sentences into 
execution to the merciful consideration of 
his Majesty. 

Mr. Hume did not like vesting discre- 
tionary power in judges. He would re- 
mind the House, of Lord Camden’s dictum 
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on that subject, ‘that the decision of the 
judges is the law of tyrants. It is a law 
unknown — different in different men 
—casual, and governed by their consci- 
entiousness, their temper, and many other 
circumstances.” 

Mr. Wakley thought the bill would alter 
the law for the worse. 


temptation to murder. Suppose a man to 
break into a house, and to be nearly taken, 
he would make a vigorous endeavour to 
escape and might knock down his anta- 
gonist. But doing so, and being seen by 
a constable, for example, to have put his 
foot in the house, he would subject him- 
self to the punishment of death. If, to 
secure his escape, in the first instance, he 
was to commit murder, his situation would 
be not one wit worse than if he had only 
struck the corstable, and been taken in 
his attempt to escape. It could not be the 
intention of the House to put the two 
offences on the same footing of punish- 
for, if it were, instead of one case 
there would, be scores in a 


ment 5 
of murder, 
year. 

Mr. Ewart objected to the discretion | 
proposed to vest in the judge, though he | 


knew that certain limits in these matters 
must be allowed to him. But that dis- 


cretion should be as little as possible ; and | 


those limits should be so well defined and 
fixed, that he should not be readily able 
to pass them. 

Mr. Richards said, as far as he could 
learn, the judges had always exercised the 
soundest discretion, and given the utmost 
satisfaction, He doubted the soundness 
of the principle sct up to-night by the 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
who thought that, by diminishing the 
punishment at present attached to the 
crime, they should materially diminish the 
number of burglaries. It was a received 
opinion, that men were acted upon by the 
hope of reward or the fear of punishment, 
He thought that the operation of a measure 
like this would be the reverse; and that 
there was a vice in its principle. The law 
affixed the penalty of death to burglary 
and wisely left it to the discretion of the 
judge, guided by the facts of the case, to 
determine the nature of the sentence. 
They had heard from the hon. Member 
for South Durham, that ont of 432 con- 
victions, in only one case was the pe- 
nalty of death inflicted, these offenders, 
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The object ought | 
to be to make the law as certain as possi- | 
ble; but this bill actually offered astrong | 
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then, were under a salutary fear of being 
punished with death which if anything 
could, would have prevented their delin- 
quency. Ina former Session of Parlia- 
ment, a law passed, which took away the 
punishment of death for the offence of 
sheep stealing. A magistrate of the high- 
est respectability, had, however, informed 
him that, where they used to lose one 
sheep, they now, under the altered law, 
lost ten. In the parish where he resided 
the offence of sheep stealing has also in- 
creased tenfold. The punishment under 
the new statute was transportation; and 
he admitted, that that punishment fell with 
much more certainty on the criminal, than 
the capital punishment. But the increase 
of the cases proved that the mitigation of 
the punishment in no way discouraged the 
frequency of the offence. They had taken 
away the fear of death, and had thus 
diminished the fear of committing the 
crime. The experience of ages taught 
our ancestors that it was much wiser to 
affix a heavy and extreme penalty to 
burglary, robbery, and violence, and to 
leave it in the discretion of the judge to 
| mitigate that penalty according to the cha- 
racter of the facts. And he must challenge 
hon. Gentlemen who talked so freely and 
' so self-complacently about their strong 
| objections to lodging this discretion with 
the judges, tocome forward with authenti- 
' cated instances—in which those venerable 
and learned persons had abused their dis- 
| cretionary power. Tle was prepared to 
| maintain, that they had ever exercised it 
with the greatest wisdom and humanity. 
| He willingly gave the noble Lord, the Se- 
| eretary for the Home Department, every 
| credit for the purity of his motives in pro- 
|posing this change in the penal code; 
at the same time he thought it was a very 
mischievous alteration, and it was im- 
possible for him to support the noble Lord’s 
proposition. 
Sir Robert Peel could not agree with his 
hon. Friend; for his argument, as to the re- 
| Sults which the experience of our ancestors 
had arrived at, and the expediency of our 
imitating those results, would go to aftix 
the penalty of death to every offence 
against person or property, however modi- 
fied or mitigated by the circumstances 
attending it. He could not perceive the 
expediency or propriety of the doctrine 
which prompted our ancestors to exact the 
life of a man for robbing another man of 
this sheep. The question immediately be- 
i 
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fore the House was, shall we diminish the 
discretion of the judge in apportioning 
sentences in criminal cases ; however the- 
oretically perfect the state of that law might 
be which affixed certain punishments to 
certain offences it would be impossible in 
practice to confine the discretion of the 
judge in sentencing for those offences 
within certain and specific limits. The 
administration of the criminal law, could 
not be so administered. If they were to 
require that the punishment affixed to each 
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oflence, as its penalty, should be inflicted | 


in every instance, the Jaw would become 
of such intolerable severity that the public 
would revolt at its execution. The 


hon, | 


and learned \’ember for Liverpool seemed | 


to think, that the Legislature should limit 


the discretion within certain defined limits, | 


because of the variety of tempers and feel- 
ings, in the different judges ; but since he 


admitted, in the same breath, that some | 


such limits must be allowed, it was evi- 


dent, from his own argument founded on | : ; . 
' been read for the second reading of the 


this varicty, that the other part of his 
proposition, as to laying down certain de- 
fined and specific limits, beyond which 
this discretion should not be carried, was 
altogether impracticable. T¥e was how- 
ever prepared to admit, that if practically 
you were to assign no limits to the exer- 
cise of this discretion on the part of 
the judges, you would be countenancing a 
practice to the full as absurd and inex~ 
pedient as that which your specific limi- 
tations would, undoubtedly, introduce. 

Mr. Pease was far from fearing that 
the discretionary power of the judges 
was abused ; apprehensive, lest, in regu- 
lating or amending the existing 
they should too much narrow its exercise, 
To the judicious occasions upon which 
this had been put forth, and the beneficial 
consequences which had ensued from it, 
he could speak fiom personal observation. 

Lord John Russell said, with regard to 
the case suggested by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, as to the liability which a 
man would expose himself to, if, being 
aught in the commission of a burglarious 
offence, he were to knock down or wound 
a constable in the attempt to effect his 
escape ; it was merely necessary to say, 
that that would be a ease in which the 
judge who tried it would certainly aflirm, 
that that was not acase which this part of 
the law was intended to visit. 

Bill read a second time, as were 
also the fullowing Bills :—-Burglary and 
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Stealing in a Dwelling-house; Piracy; 
Burning and Destroying Buildings and 
Ships; Punishment of Death; ‘Transpor- 
tation for Life ; Pillory Punishment Abolt- 
tion Bills. 


Munictpal Corporations. 


SH PEPI ASIA O DD — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1837. 


Minutes.) Bills, Read a first time:—Limitation of Ac- 
tions. —Read a second time :—Small Debts (Seotland). 

Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon, from Llusthwaite, 
for Amendment of Poor-laws Amendment Act.—By Vis 
count MeLpourne and Lord BroveraM, from various 
places, for the Abolition of Church-rates.—By Lord 
BrouGuaAm, from Glasgow, for Small Debts (Seotland) 
Bill.—By Lord Kenyon and other Noble Lorops, from 
various places, against Abolition of Chureh-rates.—By the 
Earl of BANbon, from the Conservative Institution of 
Cork, against the Measure for the Reform of Corporations 
in Treland.—By Lord BrouGHam, from Richmond, Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull, Warwick, and Kells, for the Municipal 
Corporations Reform (Ireland) BilL—By the Earl of 
GLENGALL and the Earl of HAREWwoopb, from various 
places, against the said Bill. 


Municrpan Corvoratrions (IRreE- 
LAND).] ‘The Order of the Day having 


frish Municipal Corporations Bill, 

Viscount Melbourne moved, that the fol 
lowing paragraphs in his Majesty’s most 
gracious Speech at the commencement of 
the Session respecting Ireland be read by 
the clerk. 


“ Tfis Majesty has more especially com- 
manded us to bring under your notice the 
state of Ireland, and the wisdom of adopting 
all such measures as may improve the condi- 
tion of that part of the United Kingdom. His 


' Majesty recommends to your early considera 


law, | 





tion the present constitution of the Municipal 
Corporations of that country, the collection of 
tithes, and the difficult but pressing question 
of establishing some legal provision for the 
poor, guarded by prudent regulations, and hy 
such precautions against abuse as your expe- 
rience and knowledge of the subject enable 
you to suggest. Ilis Majesty commits these 
great interests into your hands, in the confi- 
denee that you will be able to frame laws in 
accordance with the wishes of his Majesty and 
the expectation of his people. His Majesty is 
persuaded that, should this hope be fulfilled, 
you will not only contribute to the welfare ot 
Ireland, but strengthen the law and constitu- 
tion of these realms, by securing their benefits 
to all classes of his Majesty's subjects.” 


Viscount Melbourne then spoke to the 
following effeet:—My Lords in rising to 
move the Second Reading of the Bill 
entitled “The Trish Municipal Corpo 


rations Bill,” I have the satisfaction to 


feck that it will not be necessary for me to 


trespass on your Lordships’ patience at so 
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great a length as I was compelled to do 
in former years. With respect to its 
details they are much the same as in the 
Bills which have already been under your 
Lordships’ consideration. Your Lordships 
well know that the object which the Bill 
has in contemplation is to abolish and 
abrogate the present Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Treland, and to substitute for them 
an improved form of Municipal Govern- 
ment. ‘The names and schedules compre- 
hended in the Bill are nearly the same as 
they were in the former Bills. The Bill is 
adapted to the same principle of popula- 
tion; providing that all towns with a 
population of 3,000 persous shall have a 
Municipal Corporation. It also provides 
that the qualification for election shall be 
107. in the larger towns and 5/. in the 
smaller. There are some slight variations 
or differences in the details: but to them 
it is not necessary for me at present to 
call your Lordships’ attention. [1 will 
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only at present say, that they are founded | 


on the experience with which the working 
of the Municipal Reform Bill in England 
has furnished us. There is only one point 
of great importance in those details; 
namely, the manner in which the sheriffs 
of cities and towns in Ireland are to be 
nominated. According to the existing 
law, those sheriffs are elected by the town 
councils. In the Bill of last year the 
nomination was placed in the hands of the 
Crown. We now propose to steer the 
middle course. We propose that the town- 
council shall nominate three persons, one 
of them to be approved of by the Lord- 
lieutenant. If he rejects all three, the 
town-council is then to nominate three 
more; and if the Lord-lieutenant disap- 
proves of them all, he is to nominate the 
sheriff himself. ‘There is nothing more 
in the clauses of the Bill which affects its 
principles. My Lords, I bring forward 
this Bill in pursuance of the paragraphs in 
his Majesty’s most gracious Speech, which, 
at my desire, have been read by the clerk, 
In that speech his Majesty was advised to 
call the attention of Parliament to the 
state of Ireland, with a view to put down 
the existing evils in that country, and to 
enact such measures with respect to it as 
might be calculated to be beneficial. In 
order to carry that recommendation into 
effect we have introduced three measures; 
hot as connected, or united, not as de- 
pendent one upon the other, but as dis- 
tinct measures, of which Parliament may 
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reject the one and accept the others; and 
yet as measures all of the highest import- 
ance, and in our opinion entitled to the 
most serious consideration. As this is the 
first of those measures, 1 beg leave very 
briefly to state the circumstances under 
which it appears. The Bill is divided 
into two parts; the first part goes to the 
abrogation of the corporations now in 
existence. In the former discussions 
which took place in this House upon the 
subject there did not occur, and I appre- 
hend that in the present instance there 
will not occur, much difference of opinion 
on this point. All parties agree in the 
propriety and expediency of abrogating 
the present system of Municipal Govern- 
ment in [reland. Some are averse to it 
for one reason, some for another, but the 
greater part are opposed to its continuance, 
because they consider the Irish Corpora- 
tions to be execedingly narrow, limited, 
IT do not mean exclusive 
merely as Protestants, but exclusive even 
in their Protestantism; the fact being, 
that they do not comprise any important 
part of the really respectable portion of 
the Protestant body in Ireland. That I 
apprehend to be the general feeling mani- 
fested by the decisive votes of the House 
of Commons, and expressed in the opinions 
of a large majority of your Lordships—a 
circumstance which exempts me from the 
necessity of dwelling further on that part 
of the subject. My Lords, 1 cannot but 
feel hope—I cannot but flatter myself— 
that we come to the discussion of this 
question in the present year under more 
favourable auspices; that we come to the 
discussion of this question in the present 
year in a better temper of mind; that we 
come to the dicussion of the question in 
the present year, with a calm consideration, 
calculated to produce a fairer investiga- 
tion of its merits, and amore impartial and 
judicious decision with respect to them. 
Last year we were somewhat in a state of 
irritation, the result of the municipal 
elections in this country. In the course 
of those elections strong party feelings 
had been generally excited, and erroneous 
views were taken by the noble Lords 
opposite of the manner in which they 
supposed the power of the Crown had been 
exercised on the occasion. I apprehend 
that all this irritation is now subdued. 
Nay, | understand that it has been stated, 
on great authority, in the House of Com- 
mons, that these Town-eonncils of ours 
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have become very good Conservative 
assemblies. It appears, therefore, that 
the English Municipal Bill, notwithstand- 
ing the fears of its opponents, has been 
productive of no bad effects; but on the 
contrary, that when it becomes matured 
and mellowed it will prove to be a measure 
of the most salutary character. But 1 
think that, employed as we now are in 
considering the merits of a new Municipal 
Bill for Ireland, we should rather neglect 
our duty if we did not look a little to the 
effect of the Municipal Bill in England— 
if we did not examine how far it has 
succeeded in working out the objects for 
which it was passed; and especially in 
producing a greater harmony of feeling in 
the various corporate towns than that 
which previously existed. On these sub- 
jects | have received several reports of the 
most satisfactory nature. With your 
Lordships’ permission [ will read one that 
has reached me from Bristol, because it is 
most clear and distinct with reference to 
the beneficial effect which the Municipal 
Bill of this country has already had en 
local relations and affairs :— 


“ce 
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BOROUGH OF BRISTOL——-WORKING 
MUNICIPAL REFORM ACT. 


OF THI 


S©T, AS A MEANS OF LOCAL GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
II. IN THE ADMINISTRATION AND @ECURITY OF 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS, 
“4. Local Government. 

“ Under this head it is necessary to premise, 
that had an equitable allotment of councillors 
been made to the several wards, the party 
most identified in feeling with the new system 
would have obtained a majority of six coun- 
cillors at the first election: and_ that, conse- 
quent upon the error of the barristers, the po- 
litical friends of the old corporators did obtain 
a majority of two voices, which enabled them 
to increase it to twelve, by the election of 
partisan aldermen. And although this ma- 
jority has, by the subsequent election, and by 
one death and a removal, been again reduced 
to two, it has sensibly impeded the beneficial 
operations of the measure. The excellent 
principle of the Municipal Reform Act has, 
however, been found, in spite of all obstruc- 
tions, to develop itself, 1st, in the better ad- 
ministration of justice ;—2ndly, in the increase 
of public security ;—3rdly, in the more judi- 
cious administration of the city property ;— 
Athly, in the creation of confidence in the mu- 
nicipal body ;—5thly, in softening political 
and religious animosities; and, 6thly, in the 
consequent prospect of greater prosperity. 

“Ast. Administration of Justice —The im- 


provement in this important constituent of 


good government has been very extensive and 
most beneficial to the borough. Justice is 
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more accessible, cheaper, and more efficient, 
and some corruptions which have impeded it 
have been exposed and removed. 

“ Justice 1s more accessible—Formerly the 
magistrates were a non-resident body, and 
prisoners taken in the act of felony have been 
suffered to go loose from the impossibility of 
finding a magistrate to hear the charge. Now 
the magistrates reside in the borough, and no 
difficulty exists at any hour of finding one in 
almost any locality. 

“ Justice is cheaper, independent of the sav- 
ing of time, a most important consideration to 
a trading community, by the facility with 
which a charge may now be heard and decided 
on by a magistrate. Formerly offenders were 
often not prosecuted because of the expense 
attending it ; an expense which fell exclusively 
upon the prosecutor, however praiseworthy his 
conduct might be. The citizens resisted the 
imposition of a county-rate out of which such 
expenses might have been paid, on the grounds 
that it would have been levied and adminis 
tered by an irresponsible body; and insisted 
upon first ascertaining whether the corporate 
property, duly administered, was not equal to 
this burthen, and fairly chargeable with it. The 
magistrates forming the old aldermanic body, 
fearing the consequences of the struggle, never 
enforced the rate ; but a fund is now provided, 
from which the legitimate expenses of the 
prosecutor are paid, and justice is thereby fa- 
cilitated, 

“ Justice is more efficient.—Formerly the 
criminal jurisdiction at sessions was vested in 
the committing magistrates ; and that of as- 
size, extending even to punishment by death, 
in the recorder and aldermen. Now, the first 
is placed in the recorder’s hands, the last in 
the hands of the judges of the land, by whom 
it is administered far more satisfactorily to the 
public. The power of trying a prisoner by 
the committing magistrates has ever been 
looked upon locally as most objectionable ; 
while it was felt that cognizance of life and 
death required the sanction of the highest 
authority, and was not a fit power to be dele- 
gated to any section of a body so constituted 
as a close corporation. The administration of 
justice in Bristol has thus attained a higher 
degree of respect in the public mind, conse- 
quent upon the change. 

“Tn civil law Bristol has immemorially pos- 
sessed a court, called the Tolzey, having a 
power of foreign attachment, and empowered 
to take all causes which may be tried at Nisi 
Prius. In this court actions may be decided 
in about two months, at an expense of about 
10/. Yet, by a series of appointments, by 
the old corporation, of men notoriously in- 
competent to discharge the duties of judge, 
the public were deprived of these advantages, 
and driven from this court into others, where 
the expense was quadrupled and the delay 
greatly increased. Under the new law, the 
recorder has been constituted judge of the 
court, and competent ability in such an officer 
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it is always in the power of a city like Bristol 
to secure. 

“ Justice has been weeded of its corruptions.— 
Among its civil courts Bristol possessed one 
most valuable to the poor—the Court of Con- 
science for the recovery of debts under 40s. 
The patronage was in the old corporators, 
who were the commissioners, and by whom it 
was used to pension off the decayed members 
of the body. The last appointment to the 
registrarship of the court was that of a bank- 
rupt alderman, in whose hands, although no- 
toriously, to the day of his death, in pecuniary 
difficulties, the money of the suitors was suf- 
fered to accumulate without any security. 
Upon investigation by the new body it was 
found that the office had practically, in the 
hands of the registrar, become a sinccure of 
from 1,000/. to 1,400/. per annum ; that ille- 
gal fees had been extorted from the suitors ; 
and illegal imprisonments inflicted by the 
commissioners ; and that the balance in the 
hands of the registrar exceeded 2,000/. The 
new commissioners restored the fecs to their 
legitimate standard, reduced the terms of im- 
prisonment to those which could legatly be 
enforced, exacted ample security from ihe 
newly-appointed registrar, and put an end to 
all further wrong to the suitors, by causing all 
sums received, to be applied to the liquidation 
of claims on account of which they were paid; 
and all previous demands to be satisfied so 
far as might be out of a sum of about 500/., 
which they luckily secured from the old re- 
gistrar. 

“This sum was just expended when his 
death occurred, leaving him in default to the 
poor suitors of the court to the extent of 
1,800/., an event which had been predicted 
and commented on, from the known extrava- 
gant habits and involved circumstances of that 
officer, many years before. 

“2nd. Public Sufety—Under the old system 
the watching of the borough was as bad as it 
could be, and it was found impracticable to 
amend it, although several times attempted, 
from the impossibility of overcoming the 
jealousy and removing the hostile feeling mu- 
tually existing between the old close body and 
the citizens, 

“‘ The suburbs were then, for the most part, 
entirely without a police or a resident magis- 
trate, and the greater and more dangerous 
portion was neither watched nor lighted at 
night. Naturally part of the borough, although 
excluded from its jurisdiction, they were the 
nurseries of the crimes which infested the 
city, while the city was unable to supply the 
best check, prevention, by reason of its limited 
authority. The extension of jurisdiction, 
under the Municipal Act, has been productive 
of the happiest effects: the whole district is 
now efficiently watched throughout, day and 
night, property is immeasurably safer than 
before, and there is already a perceptible dif- 
ference in the character of the populace of a 
most beneficial nature. 
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“31d. Financial Reform.—The management 
of the civie property by the old body was ofa 
most wasteful and improvident character, 
With an income averaging 16,000/. per annum, 
its debts, at the period of the change effected 
in its constitution, amounted to upwards of 
100,000/.; whilst its expenditure so far ex- 
ceeded its income, that twenty years proceed- 
ing at the same rate would have made the 
body bankrupt; and the trust estates would 
have probably been involved inthe ruin like 
the Charities. The saving already effected in 
salaries alone is, notwithstanding the jurisdic- 
tion, double its former extent, 6,000/. per 
annum. From the sale of advowsons, the 
most objectionable species of patronage which 
such a body could possess, nearly 40,0004, 
will accrue to the city. 

“ 4th. Public Confidence.—One of the great- 
est advantages which the city has derived from 
the introduction of this law is the absolute 
creation of what before did not any where 
exist—public confidence in the local governs 
ment. Whether the elements of this confi- 
dence consist of entire reliance on the parties 
chosen as councillors by the burgesses, or on 
that corrective nature of the constitution of 
the governing body inseparable from the prin- 
cipal of represcntation, is of secondary im- 
portance, for its good effect is the same. Fore 
merly any movement of the corporation with 
reference to the public was always met on the 
part of the citizens by parochial meetings and 
central committees of delegates, then followed 
negotiations, in which ready suspicion on 
the one hand played at cross purposes with 
excited jealousy on the other, and the result 
always left the breach wider than before. 
Now, the debates in the town council give to 
public feeling vent enough; the movement 
comes from within, and agitation and its evils 
are avoided. This feeling is shared by all 
parties ; most assert, none deny, the benetit 
of the change. 

Sth, Party virulence has been softened 
down; and not only party virulence, but sec- 
tarian virulence also; this, in a moral and 
social point of view, is one of the happiest 
effects of the change of system. In no place 
have party and sectarian feeling run higher 
than in Bristol; and in no place have more 
disastrous effects been in consequence pro- 
duced, ‘The operation of the change has been 
to throw party leaders together; and, the 
first jealousy overcome, acting together in 
matters where party could be forgotten, they 
have learned to respect each other’s talents 
and virtues, and to forget distinctions of 
opinion, whereby they could only be remem- 
bered to their common injury. The conse- 
quence is, that there is more and heartier 
union, and a better feeling on subjects of 
common benefit: and thus one element of 
prosperity has been, though indirectly, given 
to Bristol by this measure, which Bristol pre- 
viously wanted, and suffered for the want of.” 


Now, my Lords, I have also received re- 
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ports of a similar nature from Leicester, 
from Norwich, from Liverpool, from 
Cambridge, from Ipswich, and from other 
places; and although they differ in some 
respects, yet essentially the writers of them 
concur with the writer of the report which 
I have just had the honour to read to your 
Lordships. They declare generally that 
the administration of justice has been im- 
proved—that there has been a great di- 
minution of public abuses, more especially 
with reference to police. It was on that 
last point that the noble Lords opposite 
were the most apprehensive. They were 
afraid that the new town-councils would 
not place the police in a situation calcu- 
lated to maintain the public tranquillity. 


Municipal Corporations 


It now appears, however, that the opera- | 
tion of the English Municipal Bill has | 


been most advantageous with reference to 
the police. 
good, 
ought to endeavour to communicate to 
Ireland. It is on the working of the 
English that I recommend to your Lord- 
ships the adoption of the Irish measure. 
It is not necessary to go back to the ex- 
amples of Greece or Rome, or the more 
recent ones of the Netherlands and other 
parts of the Continent. All these are in 
favour of the plan which 1 recommend ; 


but the success of the English measure is 


a much more poweriul motive. At present 
the members of the Ivish Corporatious are 
too much in the habit of looking to the 
Castle, and of doing nothing for them 


selves. But there is nothing which unfits 


the Irish people for taking upon themselves | 
the duties which this Bill will impose. ‘Thus | 


to employ them, and give them important 
duties, may give completeness to what is 
at present considered a deficiency in the 
Irish character. 
question is reduced into a very narrow com- 
pass. [tis contended by the opponents 


of this Bill that it is not applicable to Tre- | 
land, in consequence of the different | 
position in which that country and Eng- | 
land are placed in consequence of the | 
difference of religion in Ireland—in con. | 
sequence of the violence of politics in| 
bitterness | 


Ireland, and of the social 
which that violence engenders. It is 
said by the opponents of the measure 
that we only propose to transfer power 


from one body to another, from the Pro-. 


testants to the Roman Catholics. My 
Lords, I rather doubt that. From all I 
know, from all I see, and from all I 
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All this, my Lords, is a great | 
Then I say that this great good we | 


Really, my Lords, the | 
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have heard, | very much doubt if such will 
be the effect of the adoption of the Bill 
under your Lordships’ consideration. But 
supposing that you give up some power to 
these new town-councils, let me ask your 
Lordships what is the nature of that 
power? It can in nowise be dangerous. 
It is said that hope tells a flattering tale ; 
but fear tells one full of intimidation. It 
has been alleged that these town-councils 
will become “ normal schools of agitation.” 
Possibly political matters may be agitated 
in these town-councils, and on those mat- 
ters they may be induced to present ad- 
dresses to the King and petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament. If that be the 
danger apprehended, | hold it very cheap 
indeed. If they step out of their sphere, 
depend upon it their influence will be very 
small. None are so weak as those who 
endeavour to go further than they have a 
right to go. There is, therefore, no danger 
that they can have any such bad effect as 
iis anticipated. Public opinion would di- 
vest their proceedings of all weight and if 
they stepped beyond the bounds of their 
duty they might be safely left to bring for- 
ward measures which would be only a proof 
of their own weakness and imbecility, 
| With respect to the influence of town-coun- 
i cile. I do not consider that even of such 
importance. Dut are there no other as- 
| semblies at present ? Are there no general 
associations? And I mention not these 
| for the purpose of proving that they may 
‘have much eflect on Parliament, but | 
| point them out to show that these associ- 
ations have the means of influencing the 
retarn of Members of Parliament. 1 men- 
| tion them to prove that by correspondence, 
j and by raising funds for supporting candi- 
dates, they may act as efficiently, and 
more efliciently, than town-couneils in 
returning Members either of Conservative 
(or Radical principles. That is the real 
object in view, and it therefore becomes 
your Lordships to take that circumstance 
into your consideration, But it has been 
said that these new town-councils, undei 
a popular Government, may be so consti- 
tuted as to affect the stability of the Pro- 
testant Church. Now, I cannot think that 
much danger is to be apprehended on that 
account, because the danger, if danger 
there be, will come, not from town-councils, 
but through the medium of Members of 
the House of Commons, ‘That is the do- 
‘minant body, and I think I am therefore 
_justified in setting the one against the 
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other. These town-councils might use 
the borough funds, it has been said, in 
strengthening a particular candidate; but 
those who make this assertion ought to 
recollect, that there would be a proper 
management of the borough funds, that 
there would be a just and efficient super- 
intendence of the accounts, which are 
under the control and management of the 
town-councils elected by the rate-payers, 
and that there could be no opportunity of 
applying the funds to the purposes of cor- 
ruption, as was done under the old system. 
As far, therefore, as regards the manage- 
ments ‘of the funds, and the patronage in 
the gift of each corporation, I think their 
importance has been greatly overated— 
that the greater part of the influence 
arising from these will be withdrawn under 
anew and well-constituted system—and 
that, therefore, the arms which may be 
obtained from these quarters are not so 
formidable, nor can so much use be made 
of them as some anticipate. 1 therefore, 
call on your Lordships to accede to this 
measure. Itis but a little to give, and a 
great deal to withhold ; and [| implore your 
Lordships to consider the subject carefully, 
and view attentively the large grounds on 
which it stands, before you reject the Bill. 


It will not do now to say that you will 
reject the Bill because the great majority 
a the people of Ireland are of the Roman 


Catholic religion. [It is impossible to say 
that, and, at the same time, look forward to 
the future well government of Ireland. Is 
there any probability that the Roman 
Catholic religion will prevail less than it 
does now in that country? Is there any 
chance of it diminishing—is that likely ? 
If we look to all that has oceurred for 
centuries—if we are to be guided by the 
experience of the past, it is impossi- 
ble to suppose that any number of 
Roman Catholics can change that religion 
which has taken such a deep hold of 
their minds, and in which they were born 
and bred up. If 1 am to be guided 
by the opinions of learned  divines, 
both of the last century and the present 
day, Leannot come to any other conclusion. 
I know that some say that Catholics are 
gaining on the Protestants, and that 
point has been urged in both Houses of 
Parliament, but I doubt it; I think the 
natural apprehension of these individuals 
leads them astray on the subject, but cer- 
tainly those best acquainted with the sub- 
ject consider that there has not been and 
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is not likely to be any great change in 
religious opinions. If not, why then make 
a law which shall interfere so materially 
with the liberty, the fe clings, and commu- 
nities of a people now in connexion with 
this country? I trust that nothing will 
ever be done by England to weaken that 
connexion, and that nothing ever will 
arise which can lead to the separation of 
the two countries. ‘That union has been 
sanctioned by time. The two countries 
have been bound together by mutual al- 
liance—by intermarriages-—by every re- 
lation of life—by the mutual possession of 
property, and by mutual advantages which 
affect both countries, whether we look to 
their operation in time of peace or the 
maintenance of our security in time of war. 
If we look to the history of the union we 
shall find of what advantage it has been 
in days of danger and difliculty ; and such 
an impression has that made that an 
historian, perhaps of a superstitious and 
poetic character, has said that whenever 
the two countries have been nigh separa- 
tion, there has always been something like 
the unexpected hand of Providence to 
keep them united. If we look to the his- 
tory of the two countries we shall find that 
the victory gained on the field of Aughrim 
was owing to the accidental death of the 
eclebrated Freneb general who commanded, 
and on that account the battle was decided 
in favour of King William. Historians 
say there was but one man In the field who 
could have saved the army opposed to him, 
and that man was killed. If that was the 
character of the union at that period, how 
much more striking has it been since, when 
the country was at one time in such im- 
minent danger, when battalions of volun- 
teers were raised at a moment, when the 
safety of the state might be said to be 
hanging by a thread, and the danger was 
overcome by the patriotism and the pru- 
dence of those men at the head of the 
popular party ? The same circumstances 

occurred in the terrible days of the French 
revolution. It is impossible not to see 
what dangers the union passed through at 
that time; and I therefore pray your Lord- 
ships not in any way to run the hazard of 
dowe for yourselve s what neither the 
legitimate claim of King James, backed as 
it was by the existing religion of the 
country, nor the power of Louis 14th, nor 
the national calamities and disasters arising 
from the American war, nor the horrid 
events of the French revolution, were able 
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to effect. I pray you to do everything in 
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in that House, that the exclusive system 
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your power to preserve that union which 
has come through so much danger and 
difficulty successfully and triumphantly. 
This Bill is one of infinite importance 


when compared with the consequences of 


its rejection. It is of great importance 
that the Corporations, as they at present 
exist, should be done away with, and that 
better Corporations should be substituted 
for them. Such is the object of the Bill; 
but the opposition which has been shown 
to it, the grounds on which that opposition 
is based, and the language which has ac- 
companied the manifestation of that op- 
position, have swelled the Bill into an 
importance that really it does not possess. 
I beseech your Lordships to desist from 
further opposition, and to cease that 
unnatural and dangerous conflict which 
you have begun. I pray you to be the 
first to ‘give up all petty jealousies, and to 
discontinue the perilous warfare that has 
been commenced, Let us not be the first, 
my Lords, to sever that union which has 
existed so long, and which has promoted 
the mutual benefit of England and Ire- 
Jand. 

Tuque prior, tu sparce, genus qui ducis Olympo: 
Projice tela manu, sanguis, meus. 

As you have the power, so exercise the 
grace of bringing the matter to a speedy, 
an immediate, and a_ satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

The Duke of Wellington wished to avoid 
every thing that would interfere with that 
good temper and calm deliberation which 
had been recommended by the noble Lord 
whom he was ready to meet on his own 
principles. He was certainly one of those 
who so far concurred with the noble Lord 
in the measure of last year as to agree to 
the second reading of the Bill, which he 
did upon the principle that the existing 
Corporations of Ireland ought not to be 
continued. But he believed it might be 
contended with great truth that those 
establishments were formed with a view 
to support and protect the Protestant 
religion and Protestant interests in Ireland. 
Jt was perfectly true that the Legislature 
had, within the last half century, made 
more than one attempt to improve those 
Corporations, or to mix with them other 
persons besides Protestants, and that those 
attempts had been successfully resisted by 
those Corporations. For himself he could 
say, it was not his wish, and he believed it 
was not the wish of any number of persons 





of those Corporations should be main- 
tained. But there was a great deal of 
difference between putting au end to those 
Corporations, and establishing another 
system directly the reverse, a system 
which, in fact, under the name of Corpo- 
rations, introduced another description of 
Corporation, which was to be exclusive in 
another sense, and fitted to produce in 
every part of that unfortunate country, an 
entire revolution in the whole of its local 
affairs. He believed the Ministers of the 
Crown had totally failed last year, both 
in that and the other House of Parlia- 
ment, to prove that this exclusive system 
ought to be adopted ; and he was there- 
fore surprised that they should come 
down a second year, and propose, not 
only the same measure, or, as the noble 
Lord had said, not the same measure 
which he proposed in the former year, 
and which he failed in obtaining, but a 
measure which he admitted himself to be 
not so good as that which he then brought 
in. What he contended was, that if the 
noble Lord had intended to conciliate that 
House and to draw from it its support to 
his measure, he ought to have brought 
forward a measure in the other House of 
Parliament more consistent with the views 
entertained by their Lordships’ House, 
such a measure as would have had the 
efiect of removing the inconveniences of 
the existing Corporations in Ireland, and 
which would, therefore, have obtained the 
support of that House in favour of an 
efficient system of reform. He had various 
objections to this measure. In the first 
place he objected that it was proposed to 
give votes to the lowest description of the 
inhabitants of the towns who were to have 
Corporations. The noble Lord had ad- 
duced the example of the Corporations of 
England. Why did he not introduce the 
same qualification for electors into this 
Bill as was laid down in the English Cor- 
poration Bill? Why had he reduced the 
qualification to so low a sum as 5/,? The 
qualification, low as it was, was not to 
consist of a tenement of that value, but of 
every description of property the holder 
of the tencment might possess. Then 
there was no proof whatever required of 
possession, as there was under the Reform 
Act. He begged their Lordships to look 
at the scheme of taxation attached to this 
measure. The English Bill gave power to 
the town-council to levy a borough-rate, 
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of the same description as the county- 
rate. According to this measure the 
town-council was to levy a rate upon the 
principle of the 9th of George 4th, which 
was, that the rate should increase in pro- 
portion to the amount of property posses- 
sed by the rate-payer. By that Act the 
tenant of a house of the yearly value of 
10/. was to pay a rate of 6d. in the pound ; 

tenants of houses from 10/, to 20. were to 
pay 9d.; and those who occupied houses | 
above 20/., Is. in the pound. 
principle had been introduced into this | 
Bill notwithstanding the strong objection 


which was taken by. that House against it | that 
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system of the statute of the 9th of George 
4th, was improper. The system of the 
9th of George 4th had been adopted solely 
to save the Corporations the expense of an 
application fora private act, and to enable 
them to adopt that system if they so 
thought proper; but to force that system 


|upon these towns, as it would be by the 


That ; 


| 
| 


operation of this Bill, he must object. It 
was perfectly true that these towns might 
take this system of taxation—that they 
might either submit to it or apply by 
| petition to Parliament for a private Bill; 

but he believed it was without precedent 
Parliament had ever forced upon 


in the course of the debates on the Bill of | towns a system of taxation of this descrip- 


the last Session. 


Sut there was a more | | tion by means of town-councils, without 


objectionable portion of the Bill still, | having their previous consent to the adop- 


namely, that which provided against any | tion of the system. 
town-councils | to observe, that the 5/. voters, whoin these 


alteration; so that the 
would be left to take their own course, and | 
would have little else to do than to lay on 


an expensive rate on the inhabitants when | 


they pleased. The noble Lord had been 
pleased to give the House an account of 
the improvements which had attended the 


establishment of Municipal Corporations | 


in England, and he had recommended the 
example of those Corporations .o the 
attention of their Lordships. The noble 
Lord would lead the House to expect that 


Now, he begged leave 


Corporations might have to vote for town- 


‘councillors who were to have the power of 





the same advantages would be enjoyed in } 


Ireland; but he would beg leave to 
remind the noble Lord that those reforms 
which had been made in England were 
not required in Ireland. There was 
want of a police in Ireland. That country 
was well provided with police everywhere, 
and, in point of fact, one of his greatest 
objections to this measure was, that it went | 
to provide for the establishment of a local | 
police. It was proposed to establish a 
police which was to have a jurisdiction 
over all parts of the country in which the 
town or Corporation might be situate, 
and all parts of any adjoining county 
within seven miles of that town. He re- 
peated that it was one of his strongest 
objections to this measure that the corpo- 
rate towns were to raise what were called 
constables, but which were neither more 
nor less than armed men, by means of 
whom they might be enabled to carry on a 
war against order, or, if they thought 


proper, against the resident gentry and | 


magistracy of the district. Under these 
circumstances he believed that such a 
measure, giving to the town-councils these 
powers of levying rates upon the arbitrary | a 


no | 


laying on this system of taxation, might 
be persons who might not be so qualified 
as to be liable to any taxation under the 
provisions of the 9th of George 4th. 
This was not the principle of the act which 
had been applied to this country—it was 
unfair and inapplicable to Ireland, and 
he must say, that having thrown the 
whole matter into the hands of the lowest 
description of the population, and having 
no check upon them, the leaders and de- 
magogues of these towns would impose 
taxes on the property of the neighbour- 
hood, of which they themselves would 


| not be called upon, or liable to sustain 


any part. 


| 


| 
| 





Certainly, he (the Duke of 
Wellington) should ‘be justified in the 
opinions which he held in giving his vote 
against the second reading of this Bill, 
but bei ‘ing sincerely desirous to be able 
to make such amendments in it as would 
render the measure fit to pass their Lord- 
ships’ House, he would not oppose the 
second reading ; and he earnestly recom- 
mended their Lordships to give the Bill a 
second reading, and to allow it to go 
into Committee, in order to see what 
alterations may be adopted to render 
the measure fitting and suitable for 
the purposes for which it was de signed, 
Lord Lyndhurst said, that he ‘did not 
rise for the purpose of now entering into 
the general merits of the measure now 
under their Lordships’ consideration, but 
he rose merely to state the reasons upon 
which his vote was grounded. He entirely 
agreed with the noble Duke who had last 
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addressed their Lordships, that this Bill 
ought to be read a second time. On the 
discussion which took place on this sub- 
ject last year, their Lordships had all 
agreed, that the present constitution of 
the Corporations of Ireland had been pro- 
ductive of evil, and that some remedy was 
required to be applied; and it would be 
inconsistent with that admission now to 
refuse the second reading of the Bill. It 
appeared to him, that their Lordships 
would act inconsistently with the course 
which had been pursued last year, if they 
were to move, on the motion for a second 
reading, the rejection of this Bill; and he 
was desirous to avoid any inconsistency 
with the course taken on that occasion, 
The third reason he had for the second 
reading, was the answer which had been 
given by this House to his Majesty’s 
Speech from the Throne, by which they 
had stated in the most distinct and pre- 
cise terms, that they would take this im- 
portant subject into their most serious 
and attentive consideration. It therefore 
appeared to him, that he should act in- 
consistently with the pledge given on that 
occasion, if he did not allow this Bill to 
be read a second time, according to the 
motion of the noble Viscount. There was 
another ground which he thought required 
noble Lords on his side of the House not 
to oppose the motion of the noble Vis- 
count, and that was the language which 
had been used in one of the reasons as- 
signed in the conference with the other 
House of Parliament, when the measure 
of Irish Corporation reform was before 
this Hlouse last Session. It appeared to 
him, that by it this House was pledged to 
entertain this subject; and that if they 
did not accede to the motion, noble Lords 
on his side of the House would act incon- 
sistently, Having stated thus much, he 
begged to say, it was not his intention, on 
the present occasion, to go into the con- 
sideration of the provisions of this Bill, as 
he acceded to the motion of the noble 
Viscount —it was entirely unnecessary for 
him now to do so,—future opportunities 
would be afforded for the purpose of con- 
sidering more conveniently, in all its de- 
tails, the provisions of this measure, He 
must, however, be allowed to say, in the 
most distinct terms, that he, for one, 
would never acquiesce in the passing of 
this Bill in its present shape. How far it 
might be rendered more adapted to the 
purposes intended, more consistent with 
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the satety of Ireland, of the Established 
Church in that country, the maintenance 
of Protestant interests there, and the con- 
nexions between Ireland and this part of 
the kingdom, it was not for him to pre- 
dict. All he meant to say was, that he 
voted for the second reading, merely for 
the purpose of further consideration and 
further inquiry, but nothing would induce 
him to acquiesce in this measure in its 
present form. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the noble 
Duke had expressed his surprise that a 
measure which had been rejected by their 
Lordships, should be again brought under 
their consideration, Why, he could refer 
to many measures which had been re- 


jected repeatedly by their Lordships, and 


were afterwards carried. The noble Duke 
knew that; he knew, also, that measures 
which he had introduced, were much more 
stringent, and went a great deal further, 
than those he bad resisted when he led 
the Opposition to them in that House ; 
but the opponents of the noble Duke re- 
commended the present Bill, and, there- 
fore, it was improper. The noble Duke 
knew that there was a Bill, which he had 
always divided in opposition to, and yet 
he was the very man to introduce and 
carry that Bill, which had been over and 
over again, rejected. Ile hoped, there- 
fore, that he had purged himself of every 
thing like disrespect, and convinced their 
Lordships that his conduct in introducing 
a Bill, which had been once rejected, was 
as respectful as the conduct of the noble 
Duke on former occasions. ‘The noble 
Duke and the noble and learned Barou 
said, they were ready to agree to the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, and he was glad 
of that, though their language did not 
hold out any large prospects of success. 
He hoped, however, that the further con- 
sideration of the Bill would lead to bette: 
results than he had reason to anticipate at 
the present moment. With regard to the 
police of towns, adverted to by the noble 
Duke, he would only say, that by estab- 
lishing a good system of police in towns, 
it would have a corresponding effect in the 
surrounding country; and as to the par- 
tics being unjustly taxed, without thei 
consent, he believed that was a subject 
which interested the rate-payers; and if 
they had believed there was any such 
danger of abuse as that alluded to, they 
would have instructed their representatives 
in Parliament to oppose the clause. 
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Lord Brougham said, it appeared un- 
doubted that they were to go into Com- 
mittee on this Bill. He must say, that he 
was rather sorry for it; because he was 
led to believe, from the tone of the noble 
Duke and of his noble and learned Friend 
opposite, that they would only throw away 
some five or six weeks of their time in 
unprofitable discussions on the subject, 
and in the end find themselves in the 
same situation in which their Lordships 
and the other House of Parliament and 
the country were at the close of the last 
Session. If he had any reason to believe, 
that, during the months which had elapsed 
since that period, anything had occurred 
to lead the noble Duke and his noble and 
learned Friend to take a different view of 
the subject than they entertained last 
year, he should indeed take their agreeing 
to the second reading as a most blessed 
event, both to this and the other country. 
But until he heard something more from 
noble Lords opposite of a kind to lead 
him to this conclusion, he must say, that 
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his expectations were not only sanguine, 
but that, in fact, they were nothing at} 
all; and that nothing probable or pos- | 
sible was to be gained by going through, | 
what he was going to call, a farce; but he 


would not use that term, but what he | 
really thought must prove a very bootless | 


proceeding indeed, both as regarded this | 
measure and the country. 

Bill read a second time, and ordered to } 
be committed, 


ol dae ae 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 25, 1837. 
Custopy oF INFANT CuriLpRren.}] Mr. 
Sergeant Talfourd moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to empower the Lord Chancellor 
and the judges to make orders relating to 
the custody of infant children of tender 
age in cases where the parents are living 
apart, on the application of either of such 
parents, or on the order of writs of habeas 
corpus issued at the instance of the father. 
The learned Gentleman said, that by this 
Bill he sought to empower the judges to 
do that which he had often heard them de- 
plore their inability to do. If there were 
no opposition to the present motion, perhaps 
his better course would be to reserve what 
observations he had to make on the subject 
till the second reading. 
The Attorney-General did not rise to 
oppose the Bill or to euter into any dis- 








| without admixture of party feeling, 


| sideration of the subject. 
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cussion of it at its present stage, but he 
begged to remark that the subject was one 
of such extreme delicacy and difficulty 
that he was apprehensive the law could 
not be improved even by the Bill of his 
hon. and learned Friend. He was glad, 
however, that the first step was taken, and 
that attention was called to the matter. 

eave given. 

ouse counted out. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 26, 1837. 


Minetes.] Bills, Read a first time :—Consolidated Fund, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 26, 1837. 


Minvutes.} Bills. Read a first time:—Common Fields 
Act Amendment; Clandestine Marriages (Scotland); Re- 
gistration of Birth (Scotland); Trial by Jury (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By the AtrorNgeY-GENERAL, from 
Edinburgh, for the Abolition of Church-rates.—By Sit 
G. CLERK, from Glasgow, against Sheriffs’ Courts (Seotland) 
Bill.—By the ArrorNeyY-GENERAL, from Aberdeen and 
Haddington, for, and by Sir R. FerGusson, from several 
places, against, Municipal Corporations (Scotland) Bill. 


MunicipaL Corporations.—Scor- 
LAND.] Mr. Robert Steuart, in moving 
the second reading of the Municipal Cor- 


| poration Bill for Scotland, said, in the few 


observations [ shall have to make in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, I shall 
not occupy at any length the attention of 
the House; but | do hope that the debate 
upon this question will be conducted 
and | 
do think I have redeemed my pledge by 
having given ample time between the first 
and second reading of this Bill for con- 
It will be in the 
recollection of the House that when the 
Municipal Reform Bill, the 3rd., and 
4th., of William 4th., c. 86, passed, no 
provision was made in that Bill for the 
burghs of Scotland to meet their necessary 
expenditure ; and it must be evident, that 
the Legislature had then in view some 
ulterior measure with regard to them. 
Sir, I will state briefly the objects 
of this Bill; first, then, it relates 
to the boundaries of burghs. It is 
well known that the former Bill 
altered the boundarics of almost every 
burgh, but no provision was made for ex- 
tending the Municipal Corporations of. 
Scotland over these boundaries; nor was 
any provision made for extending or alter- 
ing the jurisdiction of the magistrates, the 
inconyenience of which has, in a great 
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measure, been felt. Sir, the not extending 
of these boundaries is an evil. It is obvi- 
ous that the increasing wealth and import- 
ance of some, and the diminishing wealth 
of others, has rendered some alteration 
necessary. In some of them the popula- 
tion has not increased since the original 
charter was granted, while in others it has 
increased in an enormous degree. I shall 
not deem it necessary to go through all 
the details of the Bill. I will mention 
very briefly some of the points. The first 
point, as I have already stated, is the 
boundaries ; the next point is to increase 
the number of councillors. I propose, in 
some of the larger burghs, to increase the 
number of the members of the town 
council, and in other smaller burghs to 
diminish the number; but, perhaps, the 
most convenient opportunity of discussing 
that point will be when the Bill goes into 
Committee. The next object of the Bill 
is a complete set of police laws, which 
will save the expense of going to Parlia- 
ment for a police act. The necessity of 
such a measure is so manifest, that I should 
be wasting the time of the House, were | 
to enlarge upon it. The other alterations 
are of such minor importance, that | do 
not think it necessary to refer to them 
until the Bill comes into Committee. With 
regard to the liability of parishes to the 
debts, &c., of burghs to which they may 
be added, I propose to have a special pro- 
vision that all territories which are added 
to any burgh shall not be subject to any 
imposts to which the suburban districts at 
present are not liable. I also propose that 
if a certain proportion of the inhabitants 
should not consent to certain measures for 
conducting the affairs, that the magistrates 
shall be at liberty to interfere. Sir, I also 
propose that landlords, in case of their 
tenants absconding, shall only be liable 
to one-half (being their own half) of the 
assessment. The qualification clause I also 
propose to alter to this,effect :—That the 
electors shall consist of such persons only 
as carry on business within the burgh. 1 
cannot conceive it to be intended that 
persons not resident in the burgh, and 
having no interest in it, except a nominal 
qualification, should have any control in 
the election of councillors for that burgh. 
There is another provision that I propose 
to introduce: it is to this effect, that when 
any part of a county shall be added toa 
burgh, if the portion that is so added shall 
become liable in assessment for the repairs 
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of the streets of that burgh, there shall be 
no assessment for statute labour on that 
part of the county. I propose also that 
the powers to bring in a supply of water 
shall be limited to those burghs in which 
there at present are no water companies. 
[ also propose to put ina special provision, 
excepting any University or place of learn- 
ing from the municipal assessment. I 
propose also to make an alteration with 
regard to the rights of burgesses, as I can- 
not see any one good to result from the 
continuance of that body. Now, Sir, with 
regard to Edinburgh forming part of this 
Bill, | am the more anxious to say some- 
thing upon that subject, in consequence of 
the proceedings that have taken place in 
Edinburgh, and the statements that have 
been made in meetings that have been 
held there, that in contravention of a 
pledge that my hon, Friend the Lord 
Advocate and myself gave last year, 
Edinburgh has been included in this Bill. 
Now, [ beg leave to say, that 1 have 
always thought that it would not be ex- 
pedient to let the present state of things 
exist with regard to the boundaries of 
Edinburgh. I did not oppose Edinburgh 
being kept out of the Bill of last year, 
because I saw no probability of that Bill 
passing, but I have included Edinburgh 
in this Bill, because I do think it is of 
great importance that there should be a 
change in the present state of things, and 
I think it anomalous that a population of 
80,000 souls should not be attached to a 
burgh whose population is only 50,000, 
and that it should be dependent upon it. 
I do therefore, hope if Edinburgh is with- 
drawn from this Bill, that it will be only 
upon a pledge that a Bill shall be intro- 
duced for the purpose of changing the 
municipal regulations of that city. [am 
most anxious to take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of removing Edinburgh from 
the operation of this Lill, and 1 wish to 
correct some mis-statements that have been 
made with regard to the provisions of this 
Bill, as far as they affect the suburban 
districts. Sir, at some of the meetings 
called for the purpose of considering this 
question, it has been stated that if the 
provisions of this Bill were carried into 
effect, an assessment of 6; per ceut., 
upon the rental of these districts might be 
imposed by the Corporation. I have had 
some opportunities of conversing with a 
gentleman who has taken an active part 
in the opposition to this Bill. I stated 
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to him, in the strongest and most positive 
terms, that it never was in the contempla- 
tion of the framers of this Bill, nor did it 
ever come within the principles of the 
clauses, that the suburban districts should 
be liable to the previous debts of any pre- 
vious boundary within the royalty of the 
city. It has been wilfully misrepresented 
to the inhabitants of these’ places, that 
under this Bill they might become liable 
to all the debts and all the existing bur- 
thens of the royalty, and, moreover, that a 
tax I have before mentioned, might be im- 
posed upon them, to the extent of 6} per 
cent. upon the rental. Upon the whole, I 
have a right to complain, that the inten- 
tions of the framers of this Bill have been 
misrepresented in the different statements 
that have been put forth. Sir, it certainly 
would appear, that it is not a wholesome 
state of things, that there should be so large 
a population, divided by an imaginary 
line, forming parts of one great city, and 
not under the same control. I feel this 
will be to the advantage of all, and I am 
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certain, before long, a very great many of 


those who are opposed to it will regret the 
opposition that they have upon the present 
occasion given. Sir, having said thus 
much, I move that this Bill be now read a 
second time; and I cannot, in justice to 
a gentleman who appears to have perform- 
ed a duty that lays all Scotland that is 
connected with municipal affairs under 
obligation to him,—I cannot conclude 
without expressing on my own_ part, 
thus publicly, the high sense I entertain 
of the manner in which the secretary to 
the Commissioners has discharged his 
duties. I take this opportunity of tender- 
ing my admiration of his conduct, and the 
zeal that he has displayed. Having done 
so, I now move that this Bill be read a 
second time. 

Major Cumming Bruce: Sir,my hon, 
Friend disclaims all intention of producing 
by this Bill any political feeling, and Iam 
disposed to give him full credit for that 
declaration, but 1 must say, on looking 
over the clauses of the Bill, [ do see in 
them powers given in some cases very 
unnecessarily, for the purpose of support- 
ing the interests of particular parties. 
This, perhaps, is not the time to refer to 
that part of the Bill, it may be objected 
to when the Bill comes into Committee. 
The clauses to which I have particularly 
alluded, are those that give the power to 
the Crown ofgiving additional magistrates 
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to burghs, and of altering or re-construct- 
ing burghs already established. My hon. 
Friend has said, that he has given ample 
time for the consideration of this subject, 
and | am not at all going to deny that he has 
redeemed his pledge; but I cannot help 
regretting that a much greater time has 
not been allowed than has been allowed, 
to pass, in the construction and framing 
this Bill, in regard to the municipal con- 
cerns of Scotland. The extent of legisla- 
tion regarding our Municipal Corpora- 
tions is so large, that it would require the 
study ofa long legal life to become ac- 
quainted with it. I think it would have 
been as well, if, instead of introducing this 
Bill, my hon, Friend had applied his 
ability and talent to the consolidation of 
these laws, instead of bringing a multi- 
plicity of Bills that I conceive will ma- 
terially confuse the understanding of all 
ordinary men wishing to acquire a know- 
ledge of what the law really is as affecting 
our municipal institutions ; and there is 
this disadvantage in the multiplicity of 
these Bills, many of the provisions con- 
tradict one another. Many of the provi- 
sions areof an extraordinary character. 
There is in this Bill, under the considera- 
tion of the House, a clause which provides, 
that the country town clerks throughout 
Scotland, shall henceforth be annually 
elected by the magistrates. All the 
officers, therefore, at present holding 
oflice for life, will have their interests ma- 
terially interfered with, and will be entitled 
to compensation. Sir, while I shall not 
feel it my duty to oppose the second read- 
ing of this Bill, I cannot avoid stating my 
regret that these Bills have been pre- 
cipitately introduced into the House, and 
I think it would be better if they were 
wholly withdrawn, and a more substantial 
and efficient measure affecting the Parlia- 
mentary and royal burghs, and the burghs 
of legality, were introduced. With regard 
to some of the towns, I agree with my 
hon. Friend opposite, that there is great 
difficulty in finding respectable persons 
qualified to vote in sufficient numbers to 
constitute a fair constituency, and there 
is a great difficulty also to find persons to 
hold the offices of baillies and magis- 
trates of those burghs. In one of them that 
difficulty has already been experienced. 
I shall vote for the second reading of this 
Bill. 

Sir George Clerk: Sir, U shall offer no 
opposition to the second reading of this 
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bill, because I admit there are many mat- 
ters that do require some alteration, and 
for which purpose I think a Bill should be 
introduced. But, at the same time, there 
are certain provisions in this Bill to which 
I cannot at present give my consent, and 
which it will be necessary to discuss at 
length when it goes into Committee. I 
rejoice to hear from the hon. Member that 
it is his intention to omit Edinburgh in this 
Bill. The Attorney-General has assured 
his constituents that he will take care 
Edinburgh is not included in it, and the 
Lord Advocate has made the same state- 
ment; so there can be very little doubt 
that it will be done. I confess I do not 
agree with the hon. Member’s views in 
respect of the suburbs of Edinburgh. I 
think they are not so much in want of a 
Municipal Corporation, as for the mere 
advantage of having a share in the election 
of councillors for the city of Edinburgh, 
to have themselves burthened by taxation, 
which would be the necessary consequences 
of being united. The hon. Member says 
it appears an anomaly that a large city, 
which I may call the southern districts, 
separated by an imaginary line, hardly 
defined in many instances, should not be 
under the same magistracy as the ancient 
city. Now, Sir, I should like to know 
whether any inconvenience has arisen from 
Westminster not being placed within the 
city of London? Do the people of West 

minster think they should be under the 
control of the magistrates of the city of 
London? I believe they are satisfied with 
the manner in which they manage their 
affairs at present, and have no wish tobe 
united with the Municipal Corporation of 
the city of London. Sir, in the Bill 
which the hon. Member has brought in 
there are many very important clauses 
which go to affect the whole principle of 
the Bill brought in in 1833; and the most 
material are those where he proposes to 
alter the qualification. It is in direct op- 
position to the Report of the Commissioners 
made in 1834, and upon which Report this 
Bill is founded ; indeed, we are told, that 
this Bill is drawn up by the gentleman who 
acted as secretary to that commission. 
Now, Sir, without wishing to detract from 
the services of that gentleman, if they have 
not been greater to that commission, 
than the making of this Bill I cannot 
agree in the compliment which the hon. 
Member passed uponhim. With respect 
to the 51. qualification, the Commis- 
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sioners say, ‘* We find in smaller burghs 
the number of persons who live in 102. 
houses bears pretty nearly the same pro- 
portion as in the larger cities, therefore, 
they see no reason for altering the qualifi- 
cation.” But there are places in Scotland 
where there are not sufficient persons oc- 
cupying LO, houses to make councillors— 
and what do the Commissioners recom- 
mend ?—A_ reduction of the number of 
councillors in those burghs. In some sea- 
ports and places now fallen into decay, 
the Commissioners recommend that the 
Corporation shall be reduced to fifteen, 
twelve, or even nine conncillors, and there 
is a great class of these burghs where they 
recommend a reduction to not exceeding 
six; and there is another class where they 
shall not exceed three. Sir, I think, the 
recommendation of those Commissioners is 
entitled to great weight and respect—that 
the remedy they proposed of diminishing 
the number of councillors is the right 
remedy, and that you ought not to intro- 
duce the anomaly of having a different 
qualification in those burghs on account 
of their size, because if you do admit that, 
upon that ground alone it is necessary to 
alter the qualification of municipal coun. 
cillors from 102. to 52., I should like to 
know on what ground you can resist re- 
ducing the Parliamentary qualification also 
in these burghs ? On that ground I shall 
feel it my duty to give my decided opposi- 
tion to that part of the Bill which proposes 
to reduce in these burghs the amount of 
qualification, unless reduction is not con- 
fined to the municipal qualification alone, 
but is extended to the Parliamentary quali- 
fication. The Commissioners think that 
where there are small towns there are 
strong reasons for removing them from the 
control of a burgh, and placing them, as 
in former instances, under the charge of 
their own magistrates, instead of imposing 
upon them the expense of keeping up the 
paraphernalia of the burgh. Sir, they 
will be glad to be relieved from that 
burthen and placed under the jurisdiction 
of sheriffs and magistrates, as was done in 
many other instances in Scotland. I think 
it is only necessary to state that, in many 
cases, you are legislating for villages, 
where, it is difficult to find three or four 
houses of the value of 51, to shew that you 
cannot apply to them a great number of 
the clauses of this Bill, which may 
applicable to a large town of ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants, but which are per- 
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fectly inapplicable to villages, some of 
which contain only 400 individuals. My 
hon. Friend has observed that about nine- 
tenths of this Bill is nothing more than a 
repetition of the clauses contained in the 
general police Act, but we are left in the 
dark whether the general police Act is to 
be repealed or not. The hon. Member 
also stated, that great mis-statements 
had arisen in respect of towns not now 
included in the municipal boundaries, 
becoming liable for the debts of the 
burghs to which they may be united. 
I believe that it is not the intention of the 
framers of this Bill ; but still they would 
be liable on any new assessment, for the 
sum of Is. or 2s. in the pound, as the case 
may be, upon the property. Now, Sir, 
there are very many great objections 
to this Bill, with regard not only to 
Edinburgh, but to the persons who have 
property in the immediate vicinity of these 
burghs. Gentlemen who have country 
houses of great value have no wish what- 
ever to have this measure carried into 
effect. They see no advantage that is 
likely to accrue to their property by being 
included within the burgh. I think it 
would be very unjust to the owners of those 
houses who are satisfied with the present 
state of things, and who wish their property 
to be under the jurisdiction of county 
magistrates, and not under the jurisdiction 
of the Municipal Corporation. I see, 
therefore, no reason why the municipal 
boundaries should be altered, and I think, 
Sir, instead of making this confusion in the 
burghs it would be better to keep the 
ancient recognised municipal boundaries, 
than to involve the case in very great 
difficulties, by raising up opposition on the 
part of all those persons who object to 
have their property damaged by being 
included within the burghs. Sir there will 
be several other points which it will be ne- 
cessary to discuss when we come to con- 
sider this Bill in Committee. I think it 
may be shortened; I think it is 
unnecessary to have nine-tenths of this 
Bill upon police, and another statute at 
the same time. It is, Sir, a Bill, that, in 
its provisions is analogous to an Act of 
Parliament, which we have passed for 
Ireland namely, the 9th Geo, 4th., which 
gives to burghs all the necessary powers 
of Government, for establishing police, for 
lighting, watching, and cleansing the town, 
and supplying it with water. Now, Sir, 
when you are going to levy, in order to 
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keep up the expense of the Corporation 
you make the inhabitants of these towns 
liable in a very severe tax, and if those in- 
habitants consider that this will be an 
advantage, it is their affair, not mine; but 
I do hope that both as regards towns of 
that description, but more particularly as 
regards ancient burghs, that the municipal 
boundaries will not be extended for the 
purposes of bringing in a great number of 
towns that are not now subject to those 
heavy municipal liabilities which they 
will then be subject to. I will not trespass 
any longer upon the House, except to 
state that I shall feel it my duty, to suggest 
several important alterations in the pro- 
visions of this Bill. 

Mr. Chalmers.—In the Bill of last 
year, provisions were made that parties 
having an interest in the funds of these 
Corporations should form themselves into 
societies, by which those funds be 
administered. It is of the introduction 
of these provisions [ now complain. I 
hope the hon. Member will, at least, 
introduce a clause to prevent the im- 
proper or lavish expenditure of these 
funds, 

The Lord Advocate.—Sir, with regard 
to what my hon. Friend says, that there 
ought tobe aclause to prevent the improper 
distribution of the funds of the Corporation 
he would imply that a Corporation has a 
right to distribute its funds. It has no 
such right—a Corporation must exist 
according to its grant, and can only be 
dissolved by the terms of that grant. 
Having referred to that matter, I must 
state that I cannot agree with my hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the 
northern burghs, in what he said with 
respect to the two acts to which he alluded 
relative to the town clerks and the sheriffs. 
Instead of one Bill being contradictory of 
the other, the one Bill appoints compen- 
sation to be given, and lays the foundation 
for the other Bill. There has been an 
endeavour in this Bill to take advantage 
of every thing that is good in that Bill, 
and to add such provisions as may be 
desirable. Then, with regard to the 
police, there have been great representa- 
tions from the royal burghs that due 
provisions were necessary with respect to 
that, and a great number of Bills have 
been brought up; but if this Bill is 
successful in its result, it will prevent the 
introduction of other Bills, which will be 
in itselfa great advantage, Sir, | do not 










think it necessary to take up more 
of the time of the House upon the 
second reading of this Bill, and I will 
only add to what has been said with 
reference to the city of Edinburgh, that | 
think it adviseable there should be a 
separate Bill for that city. In expressing 
my opinion last year I gave no pledge nor 
promise, and I consider myself perfectly 
free; but I think it will be better to take 
the city of Edinburgh in a separate Bill, 
than to include it in this Bill. I appre- 
hend the House will have no hesitation in 
reading this Bill a second time; and, 
before it goes into Committee, I shall be 
happy to receive any suggestiozs from hon, 
Members upon the subject. With regard 
to there having been too much haste used 
in bringing forward this question, I think, 
Sir, the great misfortune has been that 
there has been no legislation for many 
years. Charities have been allowed to 
squander their money, and to contract 
debts, and defeat the objects for which 
they were instituted ; and, if there had 
been a few hasty Bills brought forward 
forty or fifty years ago, there would not 
be the same difficulties that now exist. 


We might then have framed a code of 


those various hasty Bills, and still have had 
those funds to administer, which the 
munificence of royal sovereigns formerly 
conferred upon Royal burghs. 

Mr. Forbes: 1 cannot allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without stating that there 
are clauses in this Bill which I shall feel it 
my duty to oppose most decidedly. With 
regard to tardy legislation, L must say I 
would rather see slow justice, than injustice 
done rapidly —and I hope the hon Gentle- 
man will not proceed too hastily in this 
matter, 

The Attorney-General: Sir, having 
presented several petitions—some praying 
that Edinburgh may be excluded from 
the provisions of this Bill, and others that 
it may be included in them— I feel it my 
duty to express my own sentiments upon 
the subject. Now, Sir, I differ entirely 
from the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
the county of Edinburgh. I think all 
Scotland ought to be under one uniform 
municipal system. There is no com. 
parison to be made between Edinburgh 
and the cities of London and Westminster. 
The city of Edinburgh forms one com- 
munity by the sending of Members to Par- 
liament, and ought to form one corporation. 
I am most anxious to have this Bill to 
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pass during this Session of Parliament, 
and I think ifEdinburgh wereallowed to re- 
main within its provisions — that most desir- 
able object would be rendered impossible. 
But I consent to its exclusion only on the 
understanding that there shall be a 
separate Bill introduced, providing for the 
city of Edinburgh alone, and by that Bill 
ample justice will be done to all classes 
of the community. All have equal bene- 
fits, and I do hope that the discontent 
which has prevailed, may be abandoned, 
and perpetual peace established. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston: Sir, I hope 
when this Bill goes into Committee, the 
objections which the burgh Members can 
make will be fully considered. It certainly 
would be desirable that this Bill should 
include in its provisions the city of Edin- 
burgh (the capital of Scotland) ; though I 
agree with the hon. Member, the learned 
Attorney-General, thatit may be expedient 
for the purpose of carrying the Bill 
through the House, this Session, that 


| Edinburgh should be excluded. I had 


entertained a hope that the Bill would be 
considered a Government measure —- that 
it would not be put off from Wednesday 
to Wednesday, and regarded as the Bill 
of an individual, but that it would take 
its place as a leading measure. If I, Sir, 
should find any intention of postponing 
this Bill, I shall, considering the lateness 
of the season, take an opportunity of 
proposing that the Bill shall be read this 
day six months, merely to mark the 
strong feeling I have upon the subject. 
Bill read a second time. 


Burcus or Barony (Scorianp).] 
Sir Andrew L. Hay moved the second 
reading of the Burghs of Barony (Scot- 
land) Bill. The object of the Bill was to 
introduce a more substantial police regu- 
lation into these towns, and to enable 
them to appoint an efficient magistracy, 
which they were very much in want of at 
present. The Bill was optional, and the 
towns could accept or reject it by public 
mecting to be convened for the purpose. 

Sir George Clerk objected to the Bill, 
because it was quite unnecessary, and 
because it was an overloading of the 
Statute Book with minute laws. The 
whole of the legislation which it was in- 
tended to accomplish by it could have 
been included in six lines of the Bill, 
which had been just read a second time, 
or the Bill of the Lord Advocate, as ef- 
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fectively as it would be by the sixty pages 
it comprehended. He was opposed to 
the principle of the 5/. qualification, 
because he saw no reason and could augur 
no good from its introduction into the 
measure ; and he deprecated confiding, as 
it purported to do, the magisterial power, 
to the class of persons on whom it was in- 
tended to be conferred. On these grounds, 
he hoped the hon. and gallant Member 
would see fit to withdraw the Bill. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson said, the burghs 
desired the measure for their own peace 
sake ; they were in a most lawless state at 
present for want of an efficient system of 
police and a resident magistracy. Nothing 
could be better calculated to remedy the 
evils than the measure under consider- 
ation, as its great object was, to obviate 
them not alone in the burghs, but the 
incorporated towns. There were upwards 
of 130 petitions from the several burghs 
in its favour; he hoped, therefore, the 
Ifouse would pass the Bill. 

Major Cumming Bruce conceived the 
Bill was altogether unnecessary, as a sepa- 
rate measure, as it could easily be em- 
bodied in either of the Bills for the 
municipal regulation of the Scottish 
boroughs then before the House. He 
should oppose the second reading. 

Dr. Bowring supported the Bill. It 
was exceedingly popular in Scotland, 
and besides it was another step to the 
grand object of his side of the House, the 
great end of self government. 

Mr. Forbes denied that the hon. Mem- 
ber, (Dr. Bowring) was entitled to assume 
to represent the popular interests of the 
country. On behalf of those popular in- 
terests he decidedly objected to this 
Bill. 

Mr. Dunlop supported the Bill, which 
was very popular in the towns in his 
county. This measure was very much 
wanted, for many of the towns were 
actually without local magistrates, so that 
depredations were openly committed 
without fear of punishment. 

Mr. Pringle felt considerable objections 
to the measure. It introduced changes 
unjustly affecting the arrangements and 
property of upwards of 100 burghs in 
Scotland. He was opposed to the powers 
given to the Commissioners, enabling 
them to fix the boundaries of the burghs 
in the most arbitrary manner. 

Mr. Williams Wynn concurred in the 
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propriety of the objections taken by the 
hon. Gentleman near him against the in- 
corporation of these towns by an act of 
the Legislature. The power of instituting 
the corporations ought to ve left to the 
Crown. 

Lord John Russell stated, in reply to 
a question from the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that on the passing of the English 
Municipal Bill he had made inquiries as 
to the expense attending the grant of town 
charters, and he found that it amounted 
to 700/. or 800/., thegreat part of which was 
occasioned bythe fees demandedon the num- 
ber of names inserted in the charters, these 
names being the names of the first mem- 
bers of the corporation. By the passing 
of the English Municipal Act, however, it 
was not necessary to have that enumera- 
tion, and scarcely necessary to introduce 
any names at all in the charters; conse- 
quently there was a considerable diminu- 
tion of expense on that head, and the 
Treasury had, upon application, remitted 
other fees, the payment of which they 
could excuse consistently with the exist- 
ing law. Consequently, the amount of the 
fees to be paid, according to the different 
circumstances of the boroughs, amounted 
to between 120/. and 1502. which he did 
not think too large asum for a wealthy and 
populous borough in England, requiring a 
charter to devote to that purpose. 

Sir G. Clerk said, his object was not so 
much to oppose the Bill as to effect a 
consolidation of all the different Bills. 
He would, therefore, take an opportunity 
to move an instruction to the Committee 
for the consolidation of the Bills. He 
should also endeavour to introduce @ 
clause similar to the one in the English 
Municipal Bill, empowering the Crown to 
grant charters upon the application of the 
boroughs. He also expressed a hope that 
the fees would be as far as possible remit- 
ted, even if the noble Lord should find it 
necessary to apply for an Act of Parlia- 
ment for that purpose, and should in 
consequence withdraw his opposition to 
the Bill. 

Bill read a second time. 


Controverten Exrcrions Brit.) 
Mr. C. Buller moved the second reading 
of this Bill. 

The Solicitor-General thought it would 
be advisable in the present thin state of the 
House not to debate the measure. He 
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therefore proposed that the discussion 
should be taken on the committal of the 
Bill. 

Mr. C. Buller stated, that he had no 
objection to the proposed arrangement. 

Mr. Wason had no wish to oppose him- 
self to the sense of the House, but he 
would move the amendment of which he 
had given notice— 

“That the principal evil of the present 
election law arises from its uncertainty, where- 
by decisions on either side of the most im- 
portant questions may be given under the 
sanetion of numerous precedents; that the 
establishment of a new tribunal for the admin- 
istration of so uncertain a law must inevitably 
be attended with the following results :— 
1. The public will be subjected to enormous 
expense to ascertain, not what is the law, but 
what such new tribunal may fancy ought to be 
the law. 2. Any tribunal calied upon to ad- 
Minister an uncertain Jaw, must be always 
suspected of inproper motives, and of all 
judge-made law, that which involves political 
considerations is the most odious and thie 
most liable to just suspicion. ‘That these 
considerations render it most imexpedient to 
appoint a new tribunal for the administration 
of this uncertain Jaw, unless that law should 
be rendered certain by the Legislature.” 


Lord John Russell concurred with his 
hon. and learned Friend in thinking, that 
it would be more advisable to take the dis- 
cussion upon the Bill at a future stage. 
He should then be prepared to state some 
grave objections to the principle of the 
proposed measure. 

Mr. H. Grattan said, that it was im- 
possible that the present law should be al- 
lowed to exist. ‘There was at present an 
Election Committee sitting, and the fran. 
ehise of many of his tenants, as respectable 
men as any in that House, depended upon 
the vote of a single Member of that 
Committee. 

Amendment withdrawn, Bill read a 
second time. 


ApMissioN oF FrRepmMgN.] Mr. Wil- 
liams moved that the Freemen’s Admission 
Bill be read a second tine. 

Mr. Bennet was surprised that any Re- 
former could bring forward such a measure 
as that, and he was determined to give it 
every opposition in his power. 

Mr. Jervis thought, that the sum at pres 
sent demanded of freemen who sought to 
secure their rights, amounted to a positive 
prohibition of them to honest men. — Fle 
should therefore support the Bill. He 
was convinced that the friends of reform 
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ought not to seek to limit the franchise, 
but to extend it. 

Mr. WVason would support the Bill. He 
thought that the practice of candidates 
enabling freemen to take up their freedom 
wis the first step to bribery. 


Mr. Arthur Trevor should be sorry if 


the motion of the hon. Member for 
Coventry were not carried. He could 


speak in terms of well-merited culogy of 


the freemen of the borough which he re- 
presented, many of whom gave him their 
independent support, of which he should 
always be proud. 

Mr. Thornely would support the propo- 
sitions of the hon. Member for Wiltshire. 
He thought the retention of the freemen 
a blot on the Reform Bill, and therefore 
he would vote against reducing the diffi- 
culties of admitting them. 

Mr. Charles Buller was understood to 
say, that he thought the House would not 
countenance the present system of admis 
sion, as it was one by means of which the 
admission fees would always be paid by 
candidates. The House should, therefore, 
pass the Bill before it. 

Lord John Russell could not agree with 
the argument of the hon. Member who 
had spoken last, because he thought that a 
clause which required the payment of a 
certain sum for the purpose of taking out 
the freedom of a borough, would rather 
tend to promote bribery and corruption. 
The Bill before the House was introduced 
for the purpose of placing freemen in a 
better condition than they were before the 
Reform Bill; and though it was true 
that they were subjected to a tax for the 
right of voting, still it ought to be recol- 
lected that there was another class of 
voters who suffered infinitely more on that 
account, he meant those electors who eould 
not vote unless they had paid up all their 
tarcs before the 6th of April. He did not 
think the payment of taxes on a particular 
day was a fair imposition, beeause it was 
likely to deprive many 10/. voters of the 
franchise, from inability to pay, or aeciden- 
tal circumstances. He therefore thought, 
if there was to be a relaxation as regarded 
freemen, a similar relaxation ought to be 
granted to the 10/. householders—perhaps 
some such relaxation as that proposed by 
General Evans, that the period of payment 
should be extended to the Ist of October 
of the succeeding year. He did not think 
therefore, that the one class should be 
placed on a more favourable footing than 
the other. It was his intention to vote 
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for the second reading of the Bill, but at 
the same time he would state, that as there 
ought to be some relaxation with regard 
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to the payment of taxes by 10/. house- ! 
holders, he would, when the Bill went | 
into Committe, endeavour to frame a clause | 


for that purpose. 


Mr. Lowther could bear testimony to | 
the general integrity of the freemen. They | 


had now lost their right of exclusive deal- 
ing, and he did not think it too much to 
grant this boon to them. 

Mr. Warburton said, that if the House 
took off the tax upon the admission of 
freemen, they should be prepared to give 
facilities to the payment of rates and taxes 
by the 10/. householders. 

Mr. Mark Philips observed, that having 
taken a part in the investigation of the 
Liverpool case, he felt so much disgust and 
indignation at the conduct of the freemen, 
that he was not prepared at first to give 
them exclusive advantages, while there was 
no extension of privilege to the consti- 
tuency created by the Reform Act; but 
after what had fallen from the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
pointing out that this Bill might be made 
the means of opening more widely the 10/. 
franchise, which would only be just and 
right to those who were called into political 
existence by the Reform Act, he should not 
oppose the Bill in its present stage, as the 
House would have an opportunity of 
reconsidering the decision respecting the 
enforcement of the rate-paying clauses, 
to which, in his opinion, they most unwisely 
came. 

Lord John Russell hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber did not misunderstand him. He had 
not said anything in favour of doing away 
with the rate-paying clauses, but he had 
urged the propriety of a relaxation of their 
provisions, 

Sir Robert Peel said, that it appeared 
to him that these two measures stood on 
distinct grounds. There was no connexion 
between them. If the hon. Member for 
Manchester was disgusted with the conduct 
of the freemen, and thought that by re- 
lieving them of this tax, he was giving 
them an undue advantage, he ought to vote 
against the Bill. ‘The hou. Member said 
that he had viewed the conduct of the 
freemen with disgust and indignation, but 
he was willing to grant them this boon if 
he could obtain any facilities for the 10/. 
householders with respect to the rate-pay- 
ing clauses. He thought the noble Lord 
(J. Russell) took a very unjust advantage 
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| of this proposition. The noble Lord said 
to hon, Members on the opposition side of 
the House, “ You are bidding for the favour 
of the freemen, and I will bid for the good- 
will of the 10/. houscholders.” There was 
no connexion between the two questions. 
If it was right that the 10d. householders 
should be relieved from the payment of 
rates before acquiring a right to the fran- 
chise, let them be relieved on the grounds 


| of policy or justice ; but they ought not to 


consider the freemen and the 10/. house- 
holders two adverse and antagonist 
bodies, and determine, that because one 
body was exempted from a certain charge, 
the other had a right to demand a corre- 
sponding relief. Let them ask themselves 
in cither case, whether the proposed ex- 
cmption was just or not, and relieve either 
the freemen or the 10/. householders as 
they feund them entitled, according to the 
merits of cach case. He (Sir R. Peel) 
should certainly, if there was a necessary 
connexion between the repeal of the tax 
on the admission of freemen, and the noble 
Lord’s proposition respecting the rate- 
paying clauses, reserve to himself the right 
of questioning at a future stage of the Bill 
the propriety of relieving the freemen 
from that charge, at the expense of break- 
ing down the qualification required by the 
Reform Act. He had always defended 
the rights of the freemen as they were 
established under the Reform Bill. He 
had never contemplated any extension of 
them, and he did not think that they had 
any right to call for such an extension. If it 
were contended that this Bill would 
diminish corruption, that might be a good 
and valid reason for relieving the freemen 
of the charge imposed upon them ; but if it 
were urged that a relaxation of the rate- 
paying clauses ought to accompany this 
exemption, that argument would certainly 
not have the effect of recommending the 
measure. The sole ground on which this 
Bill might be supported, was not from any 
inherent right that the Reform Bill conferred 
on the freemen, because their franchise 
existed before the Reform Act passed ; but 
if it would diminish corruption, that might 
be a very suflicient reason for agreeing to 
it. He was glad to hear the course which 
he had himself pursued, when the rights 
of the freemen were called in question, 
so amply vindicated by the testimony 
which hon. Members opposite had borne 
to the virtnous and hon. conduct of the 
freemen. He felt assured that private 
electioncering motives had nothing to do 
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with that testimony. It was given upon a 
comprehensive philosophical view of the 
abstract merits of the question. It was a 
source of the greatest satisfaction to him to 
find, on the most unimpeachable evidence, 
that those whose privileges he had always 
defended, were the purest and the most in- 
corruptible body of men in the country. 
What an injury then, what injustice, would 
the House have committed, if the repre- 
sentatives of the people had had their own 
way. What a great example of purity 
would they have lost. And yet they were 
now told that the Reform Bill was actually 
carried owing to the virtuous exertions of 
the freemen. ‘The hon. Member for 
Coventry had told them so in express 
terms. He did not tell the House, as the 
hon. Member for Manchester did, that he 
had viewed the conduct of the freemen 
with disgust, but he declared that the free- 
men themselves were so anxious for the 
extension of the franchise, that with a 
virtuous disinterestedness ‘above all 
Greek, above all Roman fame,” they had 
forced their representatives to vote for the 
Reform Bill. Why, what ingratitude 
would it have been if the House had 
turned round on this virtuous body, and 
deprived them of any portion of the rights 
secured to them by the very Bill which 
they had been so instrumental in carrying. 
The hon. Member for [pswich, and the hon. 
Member for Chester, and the hon. Member 
for Coventry, ought to congratulate him 
on his judgment. They really ought to 
originate a subscription for him for a piece 
of plate, for having exerted himself to 
protect the freemen from the consequences 
of their own virtue, and thus held him up 
as a testimony to all future times, that 
merit would sooner or later have its re- 
ward. The hon. Member for Ipswich 
declared on his honour, that there were 
1,500 freemen who voted for him, and 
that his election only cost him 25/. He 
had defended the right of freemen to vote, 
on the ground that it was an hereditary 
franchise, that it was limited in extent, 
and one which established « connexion be- 
tween degrees in society which the uniform 
character of the 10/. qualification did not 
admit of. He was glad to find an admis- 
sion—he would not say a reluctant admis- 
sion, as he was quite sure their votes would 
not be given with a reference to private 
electionecring interests—on the part of 


hon. Members opposite of the justice of 


these views, an admission which entirely 
reconciled him to the vituperations which 
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he had received from the Attorney-General 
and several hon. Members on the Minis- 
terial benches, for having defended the 
rights of this virtuous body, when the 
House of Commons was prepared to de- 
prive them of those rights. When, how- 
ever, he was asked to carry those rights 
further, and to relieve the freemen from «a 
pecuniary charge which lay upon them be- 
fore the passing of the Reform Bill, he 
must say, that if one of the necessary con- 
sequences of yielding to this request was 
to be the breaking down of the qualifica- 
tion established under the Reform Act, he 
should hesitate before he gave his final 
assent to this measure. 

Mr. Mason observed, that the remarks 
of the right hon. Baronet did not apply to 
him, as he had voted for his motion in 
185 

Mr. Wakley said, that the taunts 
levelled by the right hon. Baronet at hon. 
Members sitting on his (the Ministerial 
side of the House) were richly deserved. 


Ile recollected when an immense body of 


Reformers in that House voted for disfran 
chising the freemen, and he certainly con- 
curred with the right hon. Baronet in the 
surprise which he had expressed on that 
occasion. But he (Mr. Wakley) did not 
deserve those taunts. He had never been 
a party to any proceeding calculated to de- 
prive freemen of the elective franchise. 
He had always voted in favour of the free- 
men, for he thought the poorer classes in 
England ought to be represented in that 
House. He would support the Bill, and 
was glad to find that the noble Lord was 
disposed, by the introduction of a clause 
in the Bill, to effect a relaxation of the law 
which, in its present shape, disfranchised 
thousands. Why should the freemen be 
required to buy their franchise by the pay- 
ment of a pound? It occasioned bribery. 
The money in many cases came from the 
rich, who ought to be the parties punished ; 
for the tempter should be punished, not 
the tempted. He knew many poor per- 
sons, however, who would suffer the loss of 
their bread rather than sacrifice their poli- 
tical independence. And was it the poor 
alone who were bribed? It had been 
proved that in Liverpool men worth 
10,0002. had received bribes of 50/. Simi- 
lar proceedings had taken place at Stafford, 
though not to so great an extent as in 
Liverpool. The poor were, therefore, ca- 
lumniated on the subject. The Bill would get 
rid of the payment of the one pound by the 
freemen for their franchise, and that the 
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freeman would no longer be tempted to 
sell his vote to the highest bidder, He 
hoped also that the House would go fur- 
ther on the subject of extending the 
elective franchise than the noble Lord 
seemed disposed to go. He thought that 
the Gentlemen who sat on both sides of 
the House must begin to perceive what the 
real state of public ,fecling on the subject 
was, and that there must be no squeamish- 
ness on their part. 

Mr. Brotherton would vote for the Bull, 
because it would prevent corruption. He 
wished that all classes should hav fair 
play, and the abolition of the rate-paying 
clauses would have the same ctlect as the 
exemption from the payment of the stamp 
duty on admission to freedom. For his 
own part, he had found among the poor 
greater integrity and honesty than among 
the rich. 

Sir Love Parry bore testimony to the 
honesty and integrity of the poorer class 
of voters, and particularly to the excellent 
character of the scot and Jot voters among 
his own constituents. 

The House divided :—Ayes 75; Noes 
21: Majority 54. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 28, 1837. 


Minutes.) Bills) Read a second time :—Consolidated 


Fund. 


Tne New Poor-taw.] Earl Fitz- 
william said, he had to present a Petition 
on the subject of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Bill, and he felt bound in duty to 
those who had intrusted him with it to 
read it at length to their Lordships. He 
would not convey the sentiments of the 
petitioners to their Lordships in his own 
words, because, as he differed in opinion 
from them, they might suppose that he 
would not state their sentiments so fully 
or so strongly as they ought to be stated. 
The noble Earl then proceeded to read 
the petition, which came from Halifax, in 
the county of York. The petitioners 
stated, that they had heard with conster- 
nation and dismay, that the Poor-Law 
Commissioners intended to introduce the 
New Poor-law system into that part of 
the country. They had been informed, 
that in the places where this law had been 
introduced, men had been forcibly and 
illegally separated from their wives and 
children, and shut up in large prisons, 
called workhouses. As Englishmen, they 
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asserted their right to protest against this 
law, which they conceived to be illegal, 
and they now called upon their Lordships 
for its repeal. They felt that the mea- 
sure was opposed to the principles of 
humanity, as well as to the doctrines of 
Christianity. They considered that the 
powers of the Commissioners were entirely 
too extensive. They were convinced that 
the guardians, as they were called, had 
not the power to protect the interests of 
the poor; indeed, they looked upon the 
name, as well as the office to be a mere 
delusion. They looked upon the bastardy 
clause as productive of infanticide and 
female suicide, and the whole measure as 
utterly unfit for this country. It appeared to 
them to bea great national grievance, and 
onethat wasnottobeendured. They, there- 
fore implored their Lordships, by all that 
was sacred in religion, by all that was 
dear to manhood, by the blood which their 
forefathers had shed in defence of those 
liberties which this measure invaded, imme- 
diately to repeal the Poor-law Amendment 
Act, and to restore to the rate-payers of 
England, and to the poor, those rights 
which had been destroyed by this mea- 
sure. ‘The noble Earl then proceeded to 
say, that, in presenting this petition, he 
admired the straightforward magnanimity 
of those individuals who thus addressed 
their Lordships’ House for the removal 
of that which they deemed to be a grievance. 
Ile was, however, of opinion, that their 
complaints were founded on a pure illusion 
on their parts. He did not believe that 
the law inflicted any such grievance as 
the petitioners described, or that it took 
away any of those constitutional rights, as 
the petitioners denominated them, which 
belonged to the rate-payers and the poor. 
He believed that it was because the mea- 
sure was not properly understood, that 
these complaints were made against it. 
He now laid the petition on their Lord- 
ships’ table, observing that it was for the 
satisfaction of the petitioners, and not for 
his own, that he felt himsclf under the 
necessity of reading it at length. 

Several noble Lords intimated that the 
petition was informal. 

Earl Fitzwilliam: 1 ask, what com- 
munication am | to make to these peti- 
tioners? If the petition be rejected as 
informal, the informality ought to be 
stated. I shall, therefore, move ‘“ that 
this petition be received.” If any noble 
Peer thinks, on the contrary, that it 
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ought not to be received, he can state his 
reasons for coming to that conclusion, 

Lord Adinger observed, that there was 
no signature to the sheet on which the 
petition was written, and therefore it 
could not be received. 

The Earl of Malmesbury : Let the poiat 
of informality be fully understood. Let 
it be known, that the petition cannot be 
received, not on account of its matter, but 
because there is no signature to the first 
sheet. 

Earl Fitzwilliam: The reason why I 
moved that the petition be received was, 
that the point on which it was rejected 
should be understood, lest it might be 
supposed that it was withdrawn in an un- 
der-hand manner by myself. It will now be 
seen, that it was withdrawn by your 


Lordships’ own act, aud iv pursuance of 


the rules and regulations of your Lord- 
ships’ House. 

Petition withdrawn. 
Mar- 


Prorestant Perition.} The 


quess of Downshire, in presenting a Peti- 
tion adopted by the Protestants of freland, 
said, he appeared before their Lordships to 
present a petition which was of the utmost 


importance to them. 
that they were but exercising a constitu- 
tional right in expressing to their Lord- 
ships the apprehensions under which they 
laboured, and in coming before their 
Lordships’ House to state their grievances. 
The petition which he was charged to 
present to the House was agreed to 


at a meeting held in Dublin, on the | 


24th of last January, and convened by 
public notice. The meeting was attended 
by men of rank and property in Ireland, 
as well as by all portions of the Protestant 
community. He had the honour to pre- 
side over that meeting, and he was happy 


to have the opportunity of bearing his | 


testimony to its respectability, and he 
would declare, that he never beheld so 
large a meeting conducted in so regular 
a manner—in a manner so honourable 
to all concerned, and so illustrative, as far 
as his (the Earl of Downshire’s) experi- 
ence bad gone of the Protestant come 
munity —of their general desire always to 
preserve the good order of society and 
support in their different stations the laws 
of the realm. It perhaps would be neces- 
sary for him to state some grounds for the 
holding of that meeting. The paramount 
point was this, that the affairs of Ireland 
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The petitioners felt | 
| ducted, 


'ish, but 
| would flourish without the establishment 
'of peace and tranquillity. 
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had assumed an aspect which gave very 


serious cause of apprehension to the Pro- 


testants of that country, and he would 
only instance the proceedings of a society 
held in Dublin for a considerable period 
before the mecting in question, termed 
the Roman Catholic Association.  [ Vis- 
count Melbourne: No, the General Asso- 
ciation.| Well, he was ready to take the 
correction of the noble Viscount, and call 
it the General Association. That associa- 
tion, however, had condemned the Pro 
testant body generally, and charged it 
collectively with motives which they (the 
Protestants) considered to be unjust. 
They felt, that if they had permitted them- 
selves to remain long under the impu- 
tations cast upon them they would be 
undeserving of the rank which they held 
in society, and the property which they 
possessed in the country. Vor that reason 
it was thought, that the most fitting, 
becoming, and constitutional mode oi 


preceeding would be to meet together in 


the capital of Ireland, and there to come 
to such resolutions as they might think 
proper, and concur in petitions to the 
Throne and the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He had already stated to the 
House how the meeting had! been con- 
He was happy to be in the 
situation to do so, and he would not 
detain the House by a long speech upon 
the present occasion, knowing his own 
inability; but perhaps their Lordships 
would not think it improper in him to 
remind the House of the votes which he 
had given. He had supported the Bill 
brought in by the noble Duke in the hope 
that it would be of essential, vital, and 
permanent advantage to Ireland ; but, on 


‘the contrary, from what he had seen 
subsequent to the passing of that Act, he 
/would readily own that he had been dis- 


appointed. He had experienced a great 
disappointment. He entertained the most 
sincere desire to sce that country flour- 
satisfied he was, that it never 


As far as 
was within the power of an individual, 


| he would conscientiously say he had cn 
/deavoured to promote that object; but 


one of the arguments m favour of the 
Roman Catholic claims was, that under 
the old system, too much ascendancy was 
given to one party,and that thereby the other 
party suffered a hardship. He had voted 
tor the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, in the 
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hope that that objection would be done 
away with, but when he saw the proceed- 
ings of the General Association in Dublin, 
he saw plainly, that the object of that 
association was to place themselves and 
the body of Roman Catholics in the same 
situation which they considered the Pro- 
testants to have filled previous to the 
Relicf Bill. This bad been the result of 
the vote he had given, but he was not 
disposed to indulge in regrets upon that 
head. He would rather indulge in hope, 
and he would throw what weight and in- 
fluence he possessed into the cause of the 
Protestant religion and Church, in order 
to keep up that balance between the 
parties which alone would give peace and 
tranquillity to the country, and without 
which it could not, with all its advantages 
from nature, receive improvement, Under | 
these circumstances, he most heartily | 
joined with the Protestants of Treland in 
support of the Established Chureh, but 
not with the view of displacing the Roman 
Catholics—on the contrary, in the hope | 
that they would sce, by joining in sup- | 
porting the laws aud British connexion, | 
and the improvement of Ireland, that} 
country might be made to present a very 
different feature to that which it did at 
present. In presenting this petition he | 
would not enter more fully into the | 
subject. THe would leave its advocacy to } 
other noble Lords; but this he would say, | 
that he most cordially agreed in the | 
objects avd proceedings of the meeting | 
held in Dublin, and that he presented this 
petition to the House earnestly praying 
their Lordships to give it a fair and 
impartial consideration. THe would only 
add, that the petition was most numer- 
ously and respectably signed. It was 
signed by nearly, if not fully, 200,000 
signatures—the signatures of all persons, 
of all ranks and classes in Ireland. These 
signatures had been affixed to the peti- 
tion in the most open manner, and it was 
only from the press of time, and from an 
anxiety to have it presented on as carly a 
day as possible, that the number of 
signatures had not been much more 
numerous. He should, therefore, thinking 
it more respectful, both to their Lordships 
and to the petitioners, read the petition 
at length. 

The noble Marquess read the petition 
at length. 

Viscount Melbourne: On looking at 
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this subject, which has created such a 
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stir, and which involves so many matters 
concerning the interest of the country, 1 
should have expected that some othe 
mode than petitioning would have been 
adopted for expressing the opinions, the 
feelings, the apprehensions, the fears, and 
terrors of those whose names were attached 
to the petition. Before calling the atten- 
tion of your Lordships to the topics con- 
tained in the petition, | wish to express 
my opinion of the manner in which the 
noble Marquess has presented the petition, 
and I must say, that the language which 
he has used was exceedingly temperate, 
aud that, on stating his reasons for con- 
curring in it, the noble Marquess has 
observed that propriety which ought to 
be observed on such occasions. I cannot, 
however, say so much for the language of 
the petition, nor fail to observe the very 
different style and manner of those who 
spoke on the question on the other side of 
the water. But, considering the import- 
ance attached to the petition, and the 
great pomp with which it has been got up 
and brought forward, 1 consider it my 
duty to make a few observations on it; 
and, first of all, L will call your Lordships’ 
attention to the time of the meeting, and 
the manner iv which it was got up. The 
meeting was called by requisition, and to 
that requisition I see the signatures of 
many noble Lords opposite. |The noble 
Viscount read the requisition, calling on 
the Protestant noblemen, gentlemen, and 
citizens of Lreland to assemble at the 
Manston-house, in Dublin, on the 24th of 
January, in order to prepare a loyal ad- 
dress to his Majesty, and draw up pett- 
tions to both Houses of Parliament against 
the attempts made to undermine and de- 
stroy the Protestant religion.] Now, it 
was said to be a great Protestant meeting, 
and the requisition was signed by a great 
number of Protestants; but it ought to 
be remembered that there was a counter- 
part to this requisition, and that a protest 
was agreed to against holding the meeting. 
The protest I will read to your Lordships. 
It is as follows: 


Petition. 


“ We, the undersigned, feel ourselves called 
upon to express our deep regret that a notice 
should have been issued, calling for an ex« 
clusive meeting of the Protestants of Ireland 
in Dublin, on the 24th of January, and sug- 
gesting dangers which we do not believe there 
is any reason whatever to apprehend, and 
which we feel assured not one single fact can 
be adduced to prove.—We lament that a duty 
has been thus imposed on us of protesting 
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against a requisition which eight Members of 
the House of Lords have deemed it expedient 
to publish on the very eve of the meeting of 
Parliament.—We consider a meeting of such 
a character calculated to interrupt the tran- 
quillity which at present happily prevails in 
Ireland, and intended only to bias the dis- 
cussion of measures which we believe to be 
necessary for the promotion of the national 
interests, and which we hope will occupy the 
earliest and most dispassionate attention of 
the Legislature,” 


Protestant 


This protest is signed by eight Members 
of this House, by forty-four Peers, and by 
sixteen Peers now generally resident in 
Ireland. I am not going to make any 
invidious comparison, but I may be per- 
mitted to say, that those who signed the 
requisition did not possess all the property 
and wealth of the country, and that those 
who protested against the meeting are 
possessed of at least equal wealth and 
property. The protest was signed also by 
fifty-seven Members of Parliament, the 
majority of whom are necessarily Protest- 
ants, and the great majority of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland ; and, without mean- 
ing anything like disrespect, I may say, 
that the meeting formed only a portion of 
the Protestants of Ireland. A great body 


of Protestants entirely differed and dis- 
sented from the objects of the meeting, 
and the language held at it. That meeting 
was evidently held for a particular purpose, 
and not for the discussion or consideration 
of any subject, or expressing a deliberate 


and unbiassed opinion. ‘The terms of 
admission to the meeting show the nature 
of its object. The conditions are thus 
described on the tickets: — ‘That the 
bearer approved of the object, and agreed 
to the necessity of the meeting, and was 
prepared to be amenable to the authority 
of the chairman.” Now, I do not say, 
that the requisitionists had not a right to 
call a meeting in that way if they thought 
proper; but I say, that was a meeting not 
for the purpose of discussing or consider- 
ing a particular subject, but for assenting 
to resolutions on which those who attended 
had made up their minds. Resolutions 
were drawn up and agreed to, and directed 
to be presented to both Houses of Par- 
Jiament. I cannot help expressing my 
great concern that these resolutions should 
have been adopted. There is great in- 
justice and impropriety in more than one 
of them; but I am prepared to make 
every allowance for the feelings by which 
the Protestants of Ireland are actuated at 
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the present time. [ always very well 
knew that it would be impossible to carry 
the Roman Catholic Relief? Act into full 
operation, and to bring about the natural 
consequences of it, without causing strong 
feclings; and necessary those consequences 
must have been, for it could not be sup- 
posed that that Act was to remain a dead 
letter — it could not be supposed that 
Roman Catholics were only to be pro- 
nounced eligible to public offices, and that 
they should never be chosen to them. 
Seeing that this Act and its necessary 
consequences must tend to break in upon 
the monopoly and power which the Pro- 
testants of Ireland have hitherto enjoyed, 
I always knew and felt that it could not 
be carried into full operation, without 
causing for a time considerable mortifica- 
tion and discontent on the one hand, and 
a certain degree of, perhaps, undue triumph 
and exultation on the other. I am ready, 
therefore, to make every allowance for 
the feelings under which the Protestants 
of Ireland are likely to be labouring at 
the present moment. 1 do not think that 
those feelings of opposition originated 
altogether in interested motives, or from 
considerations of the immediate pecuniary 
loss to members of their own party in such 
offices and appointments. I believe what 
they most suffer is from the wounded feel- 
ings at the loss of superiority and influence 
which they formerly possessed ; and there- 
fore it is that I say again, [ am ready to 
make just allowance for any expressions 
of exasperation and bitterness which are 
natural to human feelings, and which we 
have a right to expect on such occasions. 
With all this disposition to make all fair 
allowances, however, I must say, that I 
consider the manner in which these reso- 
lutions have been brought forward at the 
meeting in question has been such as to 
far exceed all the latitude, all the freedom 
of observation, which the circumstances 
entitled the framers of them to claim. 
The parties who have subscribed to these 
resolutions have touched upon matters of 
the highest importance to the State and to 
the country with a roughness of handling, 
a violence of manner, and a latitude of 
expression, which I consider quite un- 
warrantable. These resolutions, my Lords, 
draw a picture from which it would ap- 
pear that the country was in a state almost 
bordering on anarchy—that there was no 
security in it for life or property ; that the 
Protestants were in a worse condition than 
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ever the Catholics were in the worst days | 
of the penal code; thatin fact, there was no | 
parallel to be found for the present state 
of things in the days of Charles Ist andthe 
Irish Massacre, or of the Revolution, when 
James 2nd was master of Ireland. With 
respect to any fancied analogies of this 
kind it will be impossible for me to enter 
upon any such discussion, but if I were 
inclined to draw a picture of the state of 
Ireland, I think I might draw a very differ- 
ent one from that comprised in these 
resolutions, and perhaps one quite as near 
the truth. All I can at present pretend to 
do is to go into those points in these 
resolutions which really state anything 
like a charge against the general govern- 
ment of the empire, or of particular mat- 
ters in its administration. The first point 
of this character is that condemning the 
existence in Dublin of a body called the 
General Association. With respect to 
that Association and the prudence of 
establishing it, I have already on a former 
occasion expressed my opinion, and from 
that opinion | now see no reason to de- 
part. I beg leave to say, however, that, 


Protestant 


under existing circumstances, | do not 
think it would be altogether prudent, ad- 
mitting the inexpediency of that Associa- 


tion, to exert any active means for its 
suppression ; and the noble Duke oppo- 
site has himself if I recollect rightly, 
expressed himself to the same effect. 
However this may be, I know very well 
that the Association not in itself il- 
legal, although there are some persons 
in the country who have declared it 
was so. I must say I have heard with 
surprise that a very distinguished mem- 
ber of the Irish bar has stated as his | 
opinion that this Association 1s contrary 
to the common law of the land. If that 
be indeed the case, it appears to me 
that the Legislature has been doing what 
was very unnecessary in passing acts, 
which it did on former occasions, against 
the Catholic Association. 
unnecessary, in my opinion, to pass 
laws for the abolition of the Catholic 
Association, if this Association is con- 
trary to the law of the land. So far 
from this, however, 1 have always un- 
derstood it to be the general notion that 
neither the Catholic Association nor any 
Association of this kind, could be met 
by the common law of this empire. There 
have been various measures passed from 


is 
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meetings. I have never hesitated to vote 
for such measures when I thought them 
necessary. Whether it is expedient or 
not in general to resort to such measures 
I will not pretend to argue; but I do not 
believe that any Minister would ever lend 
himself to break in upon the natural 
liberties of the constitution with ambitious 
or designing views. It certainly has al- 
ways been a matter of doubt with me whe- 
ther such measures ever add power to a 
Government for the maintenance of the 
law; whether, on the other hand, the 
clamour and discontents which they give 
rise to, do not rather tend to weaken than 
to strengthen the administration of the 
Government. With respect to the course 
pursued towards the Association now in 
question, | agree and concur in it, and I 
think that the meeting at which these ree 
solutions were adopted had no reason to 
complain of the government of Ireland on 
that account. There are one or two of 
the resolutions which so nearly concern 
the administration of justice in that 
country, the well-being of society, and the 
credit of the Government, that I cannot 
refrain from making a few observations 
upon them. One of these resolutions 
states, “That in the administration of 


justice the bias of an unfriendly Govern 


ment {is evident, by the setting aside of 
the fit and competent Gentlemen nomi- 
nated for the office of High Sheriffs in the 
constitutional and legal mode by the Lord 
Chancellor and Judges of the land, and 
the arbitrary substitution of others in their 
stead, supposed to be more favourable to 
the objects of the democratic party, and 
more pliant to the will of the Irish exe- 
cutive.” I beg to say, that as to the im- 
putation contained in the latter part of 


_ this resolution, I utterly and entirely deny 
| it. 
enlisted on account of their supposed 


I deny that the sheriffs have been 


democratic predispositions, or because they 


' were supposed to be pliantly inclined to- 
It was very | 


wards the views of Government. With 


| respect to passing over names in the lists 
| presented by the Judges, I believe it is no 
| unusual thing to pass over a whole list in 
Ireland, where much more latitude of dis- 


cretion is required in this matter than in 
England. I will not go through all the 
cases which have been referred to, but will 
merely state, that I have received informa- 
tion upon the subiect of them which has 
been perfectly satisfactory to me, and 
which I believe would prove equally satis- 
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factory to your Lordships if you were to 
go through them. The three persons who 
have been particularly referred to, it became 
necessary to pass over, on account of the 
death of Baron Smith, who had presented 
them, and the impossibility of obtaining 
any traces as to the inquiries upon which 
he had founded his recommendation. In 
Louth, the Chief Baron departed from the 
course which judges always pursue on 
these occasions, and did not ask the 
sheriff anything on the subject, but made 
out a list of his own, which list, on account 
of its not being founded upon local in- 
formation, was very defective, and it ac- 
cordingly became imperative upon the 
Government to supply its defects, 1 
again deny that sheriffs have in any case 
been selected upon political grounds, or in 
a manner not susceptible of the most com 
plete and satisfactory defence. And now, 
my Lords, | cannot help thinking that this 
resolution, throwing discredit as it does 
upon the very fount of justice, has been 
very hastily adopted, and that some better 
information should have deen obtained on 
the subject before it was framed. But the 
next resolution goes beyond everything in 
violent, rash, intemperate, hazardous, and 


dangerous expressions :—‘‘ That the pat- 
ronage of the Irish Government, and its 
prerogative of mercy, have been abused to 
the furtherance of purposes injurious to 
the peace of the country, the administra- 
tion of its laws, and the stability of British 


connexion; that partisans have been 
placed in office as assistant barristers, as 
magistrates, as officers in the constabulary 
and police, whose recommendation in some 
instances has been their unscrupulous 
attachment to a faction ; and that appoint- 
ments made in this spirit have been sub- 
sidiary to the creation of fictitious votes, 
and have greatly prejudiced in public 
opinion the administration of justice.” 
Now, in the first place, as to the allegation 
that the Government of Ireland places 
partisans in office, I put that altogether 
out of consideration. That is an accusa- 
tion to which every Government has been 
equally open, and it has and must ever be 
the practice that Government should not 
put men in high offices of State whom they 
suppose to hold political opinions not in 
unison with their} own, But when this 
resolution comes to casta slur on a gentle. 
man in the execution of his public duties, 
accuses him of placing fictitious votes upon 
the register, I do say that the framers of 
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this resolution ought to have some real 
foundations upon which to rest such a 
charge before they venture to bring it 
forward. With respect to the prerogative 
of merey, any allegations against the 
fairness of its administration cannot but 
excite the strongest feelings of alarm and 
terror in all who hear it. Under this 
feeling Parliament has always been ex- 
tremely tender in touching upon this 
matter, and IT must say that I cannot 
conceive anything more dangerous to the 
public peace and safety than bringing the 
exercise of the royal prerogative of mercy 
under constant discussion, either in this or 
the other Hlouse of Parliament. If it is 
really supposed by any persons that Go- 
vernment has lent itself to administer this 
prerogative for the advancement of its own 
interested views, then I say it is the duty 
of those who hold such an opinion to do 
their utmost to remove that Government 
from power. There is no other remedy ; 
and without this I think J am entitled to 
style this a most unjustifiable, rash, and 
imprudent resolution. I know that many 
objections have been raised against the 
manuer in which my noble Friend the 
Lord-lieutenant bas pardoned certain 
individuals in the course of certain journeys 
through the country. T am sure that my 
noble Friend is himself persuaded that 
such is not the course which should be 
generally pursued in such matters; but at 
the same time | consider that in’ the 
peculiar state of the country at the time a 
beneficial effect might be produced at the 
moment by such a proceeding; and T can 
assure your Lordships that on none of 
these oceasions has mercy been extended 
without the fullest consideration of the 
cases of the prisoners. With respect to 
the general state of the country, we are led 
to believe from these resolutions that it is 
in a most dreadful state of anarchy, that 
life and property are alike unsafe, and that 
such a state of things prevails as to call 
loudly upon your Lordships and_ the 
Government for the interposition of then 
authority. Upon this subject I beg your 
Lordships’ attention to the contents of a 
letter from a gentleman for whom I enter- 
tain considerable respect, and who I believe 
is held in much regard and esteem by some 
of your Lordships who belong to the 
county in which he is assistant barrister-— 
I mean the county of Tipperary. [Every- 
body knows that this is a county in which, 
if anywhere, breaches of the law are very 
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apt to prevail, and therefore we may not 
unreasonably infer that when things are 
going on well here that an average degree 
of peace and good order prevails through- 
out the country. [The noble Viscount 
here read a letter from Mr. Howley, 
stating that there had of late been few 
offences in ‘Tipperary, that writs of re- 
bellion had decreased, and that the people 
were less addicted to riots and feuds than 
they had been.] Now, my Lords, con- 
tinued the noble Viscount, this gentleman 
also sends a letter from the under-sheriff, 
giving some gratifying information respect- 
ing the execution of writs in that county, 
but more particularly those in that most 
critical matter, tithes, [The noble Viscount 
read the communication to the 
stated.] Now, my Lords, he continued, 
I think it will be admitted that these are 
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ger that Church, I should be guilty, not 
of the crime of perjury, but of a still 
greater crime, that of acting against my 
own principles and feelings. Saying this, 
I cannot by any possibility condemn these 
Gentlemen, because, if I did, I should be 
condemning myself also. I do not ap- 
prove of that oath. I wish it had never 
been introduced into the act. We all 
know how it got in; it was because we 
could not get the Bill without it. The 
opponents of the measure called for se- 
curities before they could be brought to 
accede to it; but, on considering the mat- 
ter, they found that there were no securities 
which could be’given them ; so they took 
this oath, which they considered as some- 
thing in the nature of a security. [ must 


| repeat, however, that I consider that oath 


grentiemen who must know something of | 
the real state of the country in thetr par- | 


ticular districts, and unless we are to 


suppose that they wilfully sat down to | 


write merely what would be agreeable to 
the Government, Iam at a loss to conceive 
how we can discredit their statements, 
that the condition of the country in the 
place they write is at present, compara- 
tively speaking, very satisfactory. 1 do 
not wish to hold out too sanguine an ex- 
pectation on this subject, however, be- 
cause I know that periods of the greatest 
tranquillity are sometimes immediately 
succeeded by outbreakings of discontent 
and misrule. f take these statements 
merely for as far as they go, and I say 
that they are a complete answer to this 
peltion and the resolutions now under 
your Lordships’ notice. Amidst one or 
two general topics, which 1 smeerely wish 
had not been introduced, there is an ob- 
servation upon a point which has some- 
times been referred to in this House, 
namely, the perjury which the Roman 
Catholic Members were supposed to have 
committed in voting for the Bills which 


have been introduced on the subject of 


the Chureh of Ireland. Now, I cannot 
allow that to be a just charge of accu- 
sation against these Members, because I 
cannot condemn any of the hon. Gentle- 
men who voted for that measure without 
at the same time condemning myself. 
I, my Lords, have not taken that oath, 
but lam bound to its intention the same 
as if Thad. My desire is for the mainte- 
nance of the Church, and if I believed that 
that measure tended to weaken or endan- 





to be in itself highly objectionable. In 
my opinion Members of Parliament ought 
to come to their duties unshackled and 
unprejudiced upon any subject whatever ; 
they should come entirely free to act ac- 
cording to their judgment; and any such 
an oath as this is very much in the nature 
of that which I object to very much upon 
the hustings, namely, pledges, which are 
equally contrary to the spirit and word- 
ing of the writ, which directs that persons 
shall be sent to Parliament with sufficient 
power to consent to such measures as may 
be introduced before Parliament, Now, 
I will suppose that such an oath had been 
administered to Parliament before the 
period of the Reformation—it would have 
been argued, doubtless, by the Roman 
Catholics of that time, that this oath pre- 
vented Members voting for the Reforma- 
tion. But I do not think so. Andi lt 
had lived in those days, and had to take 
such an oath, I would still have voted for 
the Reformation. Not to enter into more 
detail, I must say, that there are many 
more of these resolutions the tone of which 
I cannot approve of, and that I am ex- 
tremely sorry to sec them signed by persens 
of any weight and character in the country. 
Is it possible, my Lords, that you can ever 
expect peace or tranquillity in Ireland 
whilst you continue to attack the religion 
of so large a majority of its population ? It 
would be no light matter to declare war 
against even a small religious sect; how 
much more serious the undertaking to 
make war against the religion of a whole 
population. If gentlemen should take it 
into their heads to persuade persons to 
give up the supposed errors of their 
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creed, that is a proceeding which I 
could not pretend to prevent; but, at the 
same time, those intrusted with the safety 
and councils of the nation, should think 
a little before they assault with invective 
the religion of so large a portion of the 
population. I have trespassed upon your 
Lordships’ attention with these observa- 
tions upon some of these resolutions be- 
cause, from the manner in which they have 
been brought forward, and the names 
which are subscribed to them, I considered 
that they called for particular observation. 

The Earl of Roden said, that he should 
feel that he was guilty of a dereliction 
of duty towards the individuals who 
signed the petition that had been pre- 
sented if he did not take that opportunity 
of trespassing upon their Lordships for 
the shortest possible time. He had heard, 
as he had always heard, with great atten- 
tion and respect the speech addressed to 
their Lordships by the noble Viscount, 
but he trusted to be able to show before 
he sat down, from documents which he 
would read, that the noble Viscount’s 
declaration respecting the Protestant 
meeting and its objects was not warranted, 
and that the Protestants of Ireland had 
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merely come forward to support their princi- 
ples, which had been cruelly assailed. The 
noble Viscount had read the requisition 
which was signed by the peers who called 


the meeting. He would show to their 
Lordships that the words contained in that 
requisition were most constitutional in 
their nature, and most defined in their 
character; that the single purpose of 
calling that meeting was, that they might 
approach that and the other House of 
Parliament, and bring before them those 
grievances under which they had suffered. 
The protest which had been referred to by 
the noble Viscount, appeared in Dublin 
for the first time on the morning of the 
meeting, and was signed, certainly, 
by some most respectable peers, and by 
other individuals of the highest respecta- 
bility. For some of those peers he enter- 
tained the greatest respect, for many of 
them the greatest regard, but he must 
beg leave to say they took a little too 
much upon themselves when they put their 
names to that document. He thought at all 
events, that they ought to have considered 
it more maturely. When their Lordships 
should read that document he thought 
they would agree with him in this opinion. 
What was the language of this protest ? 
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The protest objected to the meeting call- 
ing itself exclusively a meeting of the 
Protestants of Ireland. So far it might 
be correct. It stated, that they conceived 
that a meeting bearing such a character 
was calculated to interrupt the tranquillity 
of the country. This was a matter for 
argument, and they must first show, that 
such tranquillity did really exist. But 
when they stated that the object and 
intention of those eight peers who signed 
the requisition was fora particular purpose, 
he begged leave tosay, thattheyhad no right 
whatever tostatewhatthe intentions of other 
individuals were, unless they had grounds 
of knowing what those intentions were. 
When he saw the names of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the Duke of Leinster and of 
many other noblemen, who signed that 
protest, he was satisfied that many of them 
were acquainted with the circumstances of 
the country, but many of them put their 
names to the document as members of a 
party. It was totally impossible for them 
from their absence from the country, to be 
acquainted with its real state, and whether 
there was tranquillity or not. It was 
rather too much for such individuals to 
state what his (the Earl of Roden’s) in- 
tentions were, or what were the intentions 
of the noble Marquess who had presented 
this petition, in the line which they had 
adopted,and which, he would venture tosay, 
they honestly took for what they conceived 
to be the benefit of the country. The 
noble individuals who signed the protest, 
stated, that they believed that the mea- 
sures which it was the object of the 
meeting to frustrate were necessary fot 
the promotion of the national interests. 
That might be so or not. It was matter 
of argument, and when these measures 
came under their Lordships’ consideration 
he should be prepared to discuss them. 
But those noble Lords stated, that they 
believed that the meeting was calculated 
to interrupt the tranquillity of Ireland, 
and this tranquillity the noble Viscount 
referred to. It was with astonishment 
that he heard a Minister of the Crown 
who ought to be acquainted with the real 
situation of his Majesty’ssubjectsin Ireland 
— it was with astonishment that he heard 
the noble Viscount re-echo this language 
about the state of tranquillity of Ireland, 
when he should be able, he believed, to 
show to their Lordships what that tran- 
quillity really was, and what course had 
been pursued by his Majesty’s Government, 
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He thought that some of the noble Lords 
who had signed the protest must have 
been dreaming of the tranquillity of 
Devonshire House, or of their comfortable 
residences in Yorkshire. ‘They could 
never have known the situation in which 
the Protestant clergymen of lreland were 
placed at this moment. The tranquillity 
of death reigned in Ireland. It was this 
tranquillity; and he would prove it by a 
reference to the documents presented by the 
Government itself, and by the proclama- 
tions of the Lord-lieutenant for the last 
twelve months; and then he would ask, 
whether it was a token of tranquillity 
when he informed their Lordships, that 
for the last twelve months there had been 
290 proclamations in the Government 
Gazette; and of these, seventy-one were 
for actual murder? But Ict their Lord- 
ships remark how this tranquillity had 
increased. From the 7th of February to 
the 23rd — being only sixteen days — the 
proclamations for actual murder had been 
eleven. Where, then, was the tranquillity 
referred to by the noble Viscount ? He 
could refer to other instances to show 
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what grounds there were for speaking of 


this tranquillity. He found that to appli- 
cations from the Protestant clergy in order 
to insure their lives, the answers invariably 


received were, that such was the state of 


Ireland, so tranquil was it according to 
the declaration of the noble Viscount, 
that they dared not insure the life of any 
Protestant clergyman. He 
trouble their Lordships with an application 
from the rev. Francis Killaire, of Waterford, 
tothe AsylumFire and Life Insurance Office 
in Dublin, which in answer to the applica- 
tion said that the office was willing to effect 
an insurance on his life, but they must except 
in the policy cases of death from popular 
violence or assassination — exceptions 
which were now always introduced into 
policies upon the lives of Protestant 
clergymen in Ireland. The next case to 
which he would refer, was that of a rev. 
Friend of his, a very eminent clergyman, 
who, having laboured zealously for a long 
period in his owncountry, had lately been 
usefully engaged in a very important mis- 
sion here, and had been opening the minds 
of the people of England—he meant the 
rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan; and notwith- 
standing the aspersions that had been cast 
upon him, he (Lord Roden,) entertained 
for his conduct and principles the greatest 
respect and admiration. That bright and 
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eminent man, upon applying fora renewal 
of his policy to the Alliance Insurance 
Office, in London, received information 
that it was impossible, under existing 
circumstances, that they could assent to 
that application. Another instance of the 
same nature, was afforded in the case of 
the rev. Mr. Eyre of Galway, who, wishing 
to insure some property in the Alliance 
Insurance Office, made an application to 
that efleet, but on the 28th of January, 
was niformed in reply, that the Company 
were unwilling to insure any property 
belonging to the clergy of Ireland. The 
last case was that of another clergyman in 
the same situation, the rev. William 
Homan, who had received the following 
letter :— 


Petition. 


“¢ Albion Life Insurance Office, 
Dublin, 3rd March, 1837. 

“ Dear Sir—In reference to the insurance 
proposed by you to the Albion Company, on 
your own life, and submitted to the Directors 
in London, the 28th ult,, I regret to acquaint 
you that, under the present aspect and state of 
some parts of Ireland, the Directors very 
reluctantly decline your proposition. 

“ Inclosed, therefore, | beg to hand you a 
Bank of Ireland post bill for 28/4. 17s. 6d. 
being the amount left with me in the event of 
the Directors accepting the insurance on your 
life, the receipt of which please acknowledge. 
—I am, dear Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“ Joun K, James.” 
“ Rev. Wm. T. Homan.” 


Such were the grounds for the declara- 
tion of the noble Viscount, and it only 
| surprised him (Lord Roden) to think how 
| he could be so deceived, and what could 
have led the Government to consider it 
possible that Ireland was in a tranquil and 


peaceable state. He would also refer to 
another circumstance, which, he believed, 
would be sufficient to prevent any man in 
his senses, hearing the words to which he 
should call their attention, from saying 
that Ireland was in a peaceable state. 
Those who were in the habit of hearing 
anything about the proceedings of the 
National Association in Dublin, would be 
aware, that on the first announcement of 
that loyal assembly, from which this peti- 
tion had emanated, that Association met 
and entered into resolutions, expressive 
of their indignation that the Protestants 
should presume to meet for the purpose of 
setting forth the grievances under which 
they laboured. In that, or the following 
day’s debate one of the Members had 
moved that a Committee should be ap- 
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pointed for the purpose of taking 
measures to prevent the Protestant 
meeting from taking place ; and the mode 
which it was proposed to adopt was this 
—would the House believe it ? — that 
100,000 men should be marched into 
Dublin on the very day, in order to over- 
awe the proceedings of the Protestants. 
There was always much boasting and 
talking at that Association, and certainly 
those men of buckram never appeared. A 
meeting had been held, and a dinner 
given, at Carlow ; and it had been stated 
by a most respectable gentleman, at the 
meeting in Dublin, that certain words had 
been used at that dinner, which were, 
however, denied by the person who was 
said to have used them: but he, as one 
of the persons who had called that mect- 
ing, had felt it his duty to take every op- 
portunity of acquainting himself with the 
truth of the matter ; and he would now 
first read to their Lordships the words 
themselves, and afterwards explain the 
course which he had himself pursued. 
The words were these :— 

“ Men of Carlow, are you ready! [Ay, 
ay]. I am the last man to recommend the 
shedding of one drop of blood ; but we have 
tried every means of attaining our just rights, 
and they have failed. We have no course 
left us now, but that which I have always 
hitherto deprecated—the shedding of blood. 
Blood must be shed. [Uproar and “ Hurrah ee 
My reason for now saying that blood must be 
shed is to prevent the shedding of blood, for if 
your enemies again get into power they will 
shed your blood.” 

But it was also stated by a learned 
Gentleman, a member of the Association, 
and one whom the Association acknow- 
ledged to be their owner — for he remem- 
bered that when an individual resisted an 
attempt on the part of that learned Gen- 
tleman to put him down, some person in 
the meeting called out, ‘Is it not your 
own Association, Mr. O’Connell ? ”’—that 
learned Gentleman, referring to another 
Protestant meeting that had been held in 
the county of Down, stated, that if 
that (the late meeting) should have the 
effect which the Protestant meeting at 
Down had had—namely, the elect of 
producing a change in the administration 
of the country—the consequence must 
and should be, a bloody ond brutal rebel- 
lion in Ireland. Such was the language 
used. It was like telling a crowd not by 
any means to nail the unfortunate victims 
ears to the pump. The people were 
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warned, indeed, not to raise a rebellion, 
but they were told to be ready in case of 
such a circumstance, by the great mover 
and director of his Majesty’s administra- 
tion. This individual did not, however, 
succeed in putting a stop to the meeting. 
There were other proofs of the tranquil 
state of Ireland. When their Lordships 
found such expressions as he should read 
made use of openly and avowed in a 
meeting in Dublin—and here he begged 
to say that he would read them particularly 
in order that his Majesty’s Government 
might inquire into the truth of them and if 
they found them to be truc, it was thei: 
duty to prosecute the individual who 
could make use of them. It was a proof, 
indeed, of the tranquillity of the country 
when permission was given to use such lan- 
guage. The object of this language was to 
overawe the Crown in the just exercise of 
the royal prerogative ; namely, the changing 
of Ministers when his Majesty should think 
proper, and when the country desired it 

He was anxious to ascertain, when he 
found this language denied, who were the 
persons that attended the dinner. He 
found that the following persons were pre- 
sent; the stipendiary magistrate, Captain 
Vignolles, Lieutenant Torrens, of the 
Fusiliers, and the chief Commissioner of 
Police. He begged to ask if Captain Vig- 
nolles had made any statement to his 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the 
words used at the dinner. If Captain 
Vignolles were present, and heard these 
seditious words, which were calculated to 
raise his Majesty’s subjects into rebellion, 
and did not make any mention of them, or 
report them to the Government, he was 
totally unfit for the responsible station he 
filled, and ought at once to be dismissed. 
It was the duty of the Government to 
ascertain whether these words had been 
used. If the words had been uttered, the 
course that ought to be taken by the 
Government was plain, and they ought to 
adopt the course to the individual who 
had uttered them which they would follow 
towards any other person that was guilty 
of sedition. He thought that, under these 
circumstances, it;was vain to tell them that 
Ircland was in a state of tranquillity which 
even a meeting of Protestants could dis 

turb. Tle would call their Lordships’ 
attention to another paragraph, which 
appeared the other day in a paper which 
was well known to belong to the party ot 
which the noble Viscount was the head, 
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and he would only ask the noble Viscount, 
had the Attorney-General for Ireland been 
directed to prosecute the individual who 
had been guilty of putting such words 
upon record? The words were these :— 
“The day that would give a ‘Tory Ministry 
to the empire would summon a million of 
Irishmen to arms. There would be a fear- 
ful rising a simultaneous outbreak— 
a terrible struggle. , A rebellion in one 
county in Ireland cost England 18,000 
men, and twelve millions of additional 
debt. A preedial disturbance in ancther 
took six months in harassing service to 
35,000 men, before it was even partially 
suppressed. What would it cost were 
all treland in arms? <A people with no- 
thing to lose, and everything to hope—- 
once cominitted to a conflict—our natural 
advantages of position—every valley a 
ravine—every hill a fortress—every fence 
a bastion---a hardy people, and the ap- 
proaching season when they could bevouae 
in the ficlds—all the small military and 
police stations absorbed by the population 


—union—the courage of right and of 


despair animating us within, and the sym- 
pathies of the world without. Let Eng- 
land pause before she will let loose Tory- 
ism in Ireland with this its inevitable 


result, for, whatever may be the result of 
such a struggle, England would come out 
of it, even at the best, a third-rate nation !” 


Now, he asked the noble Viscount, 
whether the Irish Attorney-General had 
taken any measures for the prosecu- 
tion of the paper which contained words 
so calculated to excite the people to re- 
bellion — naturally harrowing up then 
minds, and urging them on to their own 
and their country’s destruction? He 
was sorry to detain the House so long 
upon this subject ; but he confessed that 
when the noble Viscount talked so confi- 
dently of the tranquillity of Ireland, he 
had felt it to be his duty to call their 
attention to some facts, in order to prove 
what a deception it was, and how un- 
founded was the assertion of the protesters 
and of the noble Viscount. He need 
hardly tell their Lordships that another 
proof was to be found in the fact that the 
law was a complete dead-letter as to the 
recovery of the property of the clergy of 
Ireland. ‘The noble Viscount had thrown 
out some doubts as to the reliance which 
was to be placed on the accounts that 
were received from different parts of Ire- 
land; but he could tell the noble Viscount 
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that which had been told to his Majesty’s 
Ministers in another place, that those who 
made these statements were ready to prove 
them to be facts; and, if there were time, 
he could then go into that discussion ; but, 
whenever there was a specific motion 
before the House, he should feel it his duty 
to enter upon the entire investigation. 
There was, however, one case connected 
with the administration of justice which 


ihe could not refram from mentioning, in 


order to afford additional proofs of the 
insecurity of life and property in Ire- 
land, and of the incfMiciency of the law as 
it was now administered, and of the 
The 
case to which he alluded happened at 
the late Assizes at Carlow. ‘There was 


}a new sheriff, who had certainly been the 
last on the list, according to the return 


which he (Lord Roden) had moved for; 
and why the Lord-lieutenant had passed 
over the first and second, and chosen the 
last, he knew not; but he presumed there 
must be some good reason. The new 
sheriff, it appeared, had struck the panel 
in a very different manner from all former 
sheriffs. It was customary to strike the 
panel in the county of Carlow according 
to the list of the borough constables ; and 
of persons entitled to be jurors there were 
215 Protestants and 295 Roman Catho- 
lies. Out of that number a panel of forty- 
four was called over in court, and of those 
nine only were Protestants, although the 
numbers eligible were 315 Protestants, 
and only 295 Catholics. Now there were 
three most serious trials to be brought 
forward during those assizes, all of a poli- 
tical nature? In the first, two persons 


were indicted for feloniously entering a 


house by night, beating a family, and car- 
rying away a pistol. On the first jury 
called there were two Protestants only; 
of course, the first step on the part 
of the prisoners was to challenge those 
two Protestants. Now, the remaining in- 
dividuals, most of whom had not served 
on a jury before, not only were persons in 
the same sphere of life, as they properly 
might be, but were well known to have 
been following the same course of con 
duct as that pursued by those whom 
they had to try. After a very fair investi- 
gation—after the perfect identification of 
the prisoners—after witnesses had been 
examined for the prosecution, and not 
been contradicted, the result was a verdict 
of ** Not guilty.” He was told that one 
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of the prisoners having, at the conclusion 
of the trial, thanked his Lordship for his 
release—the learned Judge had said to 
him, ‘‘ Thank not me, but thank the jury, 
who think you innocent.” He knew not 
what the noble Lords opposite thought of 
that circumstance; he thought it a very 
formidable state of things ; forhe did say, 
that, by the act of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in refusing to challenge any of the 
jury on the part of the Crown, those pri- 
soners had been left to be tried by parti- 
cipators in their crime. The next case 
was a prosecution for a rescue of cattle, 
and an attack on the magistrates, and the 
prisoners had been the leaders of a body 
of 10,000 men, who had cut and bruised, 
in avery violent manner, the officers of 
justice. One Protestant and eleven Ro- 
man Catholics constituted the jury, none 
of whom were rejected by the Crown, and 
the consequence was, that there was a 
verdict fora common assault against one 
of them only. The next case was one of 
riot and rescue of cattle, in which Honner 
and five others were indicted. The riot 
took place at a sale of cattle by auction, at 
Rathvilly. There was one Protestant on 
the jury, and as he resided in a remote 
part of the county, he was left on the jury, 
subject, no doubt, to fears and alarms. 
The evidence was perfectly satisfactory 
and conclusive, but the jury acquitted the 
prisoners. What was the language of the 
learned Judge, Baron Pennefather, on 
that occasion? He would read it to their 
Lordships :-— 

“ Captain Vignolles proved, that he attended 
the sale by order of Government, and that he 
placed the police and military about a mile 
from Rathvilly, and placed videts between the 
place of auction and the force under his coms 
mand. The cattle, however, were subsequently 
rescued, and a violent assault committed on 
Giltrap. He was called upon at eleven o’clock 
at night to take the depositions of Giltrap, who 
appeared to be dying from the effects of a 
beating he received. Dr. Burnet proved that 
he attended Giltrap, and he was in such a 
state as to require every degree of medical 
skill to save his life. 

“Baron Pennefather asked Captain Vig- 
nolles why he did not pursue the cattle ? 

“ Captain Vignolles—I would, my Lord, 
had Mr. Whitty made an information. 

“ Baron Pennefather—Did you require the 
information, for when you witnessed this riot 
you should have acted without one. For his 
part, he could not see of what use it was to 
bring the military and police within a mile of 
Rathvilly ; for, under these circumstances, they 
might just as well stop at home, 
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“ Captain Vignolles=I acted in obedience 
to the orders of the Government, my Lord. 

“ Baron Pennefather—I protest most so- 
lemnly I cannot understand why, whena riot and 
a breach of the peace was apprehended, the mi- 
litary and police should be kepta mile trom the 
town, where they could render no assistance. 
It was altogether a singular circumstance.” 

Now, those occurrences were continually 
taking place, and he did maintain, that 
they justified that meeting, the object of 
which had been condemned by the protest 
which had been signed by the noble Lords 
opposite, and in which the noble Viscount 
had now joined. In order to prove what 
he had stated with respect to the jurors, 
he would take the liberty of moving, in 
the course of the evening, for a return of 
the panel which had been sent by the 
sheriff of the county of Carlow to the 
clerk of the Crown, and also for the jury 
paper, He trusted there would be no objec- 
tion to that motion, as he thought it most 
essential to substantiate his statement. He 
had heard that it had been said by one 
who had entered into the resolutions re- 
ferred to, and approved of the protest, that 
the Protestants of Ireland were “ a miser- 
able, monopolising minority.” Whether 
such language was becoming in a Minister 
ofthe Crown, when he spoke of as respect- 
able, as loyal, as important, a part of the 
population as any in the British empire, 
he would not say, but he would state, that 
if the Minister did use these words, they 
neither proved his great sagacity nor his 
great temper. That they were a minority, 
he must admit, but they were a minority 
in that sense in which their Lordships 
were a minority of the empire. If they 
were monopolising, it was the monopoly 
of all the offices of charity, and liberality 
towards their fellow-countrymen, which 
were gratefully felt and acknowledged. 
That they were miserable, he must admit, 
but their misery arose from their loyalty, 
and from the acts of the Government. It 
was also stated and objected, that the 
meeting at Dublin was exclusive. If they 
were to have any meeting at all, and to 
pass any resolutions expressive of their 
opinion, it must have been, in some sense, 
exclusive. Their Lordships would remem- 
ber the mecting held in the Coburg Gar- 
dens, which was called by the citizens of 
Dublin. At that meeting the Protes- 
tant citizens’ of Dublin, the loyal Pro- 
testant gentlemen, attended, for the pur- 
pose of delivering their opinions against 
the resolutions that were about to be 
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brought forward, and the proposal that 


was made with respect to the conduct of 


the hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. What was the conse- 
quence? A most violent assault was made 
upon them. At the head of the persons 
who committed the assault, there was a 
person of the name of Reynolds. He was 
the leader, and took a very active part on 
the one side of the question. So active, 
indeed, was Mr. Reynolds, who took a 
great share in Lord Mulgrave’s triumphal 
entry into Dublin, in assaulting the Pro- 
testants, that he was found guilty of an 
aggravated assault, and sentenced to nine 
months’ imprisonment, and the payment 
of a fine. If the Protestants had had 
such a meeting, he had no doubt it would 
have been more agreeable to the noble 
Viscount, for they certainly would not 
have had that immense petition. He 
would detain them but a few minutes 
longer, to mention one circumstance, 
which was this, that Mr. Reynolds, who 
had been sentenced to nine months’ im- 
prisonment, was, after one month’s con- 
fipement, liberated by the Lord-lieutenant, 
without any reference having been made 
to either of the judges who tried him. 
What might naturally be the effect of such 
conduct—what value hereafter would be 
put upon the opinion of the judges—he left 
it to their Lordships to imagine. He begged 
to call attention to a letter that had been 
written to the noble Viscount by a gentle- 
man who described himself as a Conserva- 
tive Whig, and who had been at one time 
an active supporter of the noble Vis- 
count’s administration :— 

“The public have suffered, and increased 
public danger has arisen, since I last addressed 
your Lordships, from an official act of my 
Lord Mulgrave, perhaps still more injurious 
and culpable than even the apathy which has 
marked the non-administration of law. Not 
only has every law which tends to check 
sedition been suffered to remain a dead letter, 
but even where private individuals have 
efficiently called the law into operation—where 
they had actually obtained the judgment and 
sentence of a competent court against the of- 
fenders—they have still been deprived of the 
benefit of these publicly useful exertions by a 
misplaced exercise, not to callit a gross abuse 
of the royal prerogative by your Lordship’s 
Lieutenant. In the case to which I allude, the 
verdict of a jury had ascertained the guilt of 
the offender, and two of his Majesty’s sworn 
judges had apportioned the punishment, in the 
solemn discharge of their constitutional duty. 
The sympathy of Lord Mulgrave, we must 
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presume, for suffering patriotism, and the 
popular virtue of one of the most energetic of 
Mr. O’Connell’s instruments interposed the 
Crown’s prerogative between the convicted 
offender and justice, as that justice had been 
measured by the competent tribunal. Need I 
inform your Lordship that the extraordinary 
case I advert to is that of Mr. Thomas Rey- 
nolds—the friend and most active partisan of 
O’Connell in the various enterprises in which 
he has been engaged against the tranquillity of 
Treland ? 

“The offence of which he was convicted 
arose out of a meeting of the populace, sum< 
moned by public notice for the avowed pur« 
pose of sitting in judgment on the public con- 
duct of a privy councillor and Member of 
Parliament for the University of Dublin, Mr. 
Frederick Shaw, the public notice intimating 
that the meeting was so called, not to inquire 
into his conduct, but to pronounce a sentence of 
condemnation in the first instance. This as- 
sembly, it is superfluous to say, if not clearly 
illegal, was at least one of very evil example, 
and inevitably tending to produce tumult and 
violence. It was, however, permitted to as- 
semble in the open air, without any impedi- 
ment or admonition, or adequate safeguard, 
being afforded by the executive. It produced 
almost instantly on its assembling a violent 
and sanguinary outrage. That it should have 
done so was nearly inevitable; it was a call to 
debate, to use no stronger term where the 
debaters were a mob, and the arguments 
bludgeons! Mr. Thomas Reynolds was a 
leader, and the nature and efficacy of his guid« 
ance in the field of battle formed one of the 
principal subjects for the consideration of the 
jury on thetrial, That trial was had before a 
jury of whose respectability none has affected 
to doubt, except so far as disqualification for 
discharging the duty of a juror may be inferred 
from the fact of being Protestant! The jury 
certainly have been disparaged in that respect 
by their creed; for it is said, triumphantly, 
that the majority were Protestant. It is nq, 
however, alleged that any of them was Orange, 
or marked as party men. Such as they were, 
however, they. found Mr. Reynolds guilty, 
after a very long and patient investigation of the 
case by the court and jury, and afterthe ablest 
defence which very able counsel—Catholic 
council, too—could make for the patriotic cul- 
prit. The verdict met with the full approba- 
tion of the two presiding judges—one the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, the other 
a very learned, very discriminating, and most 
merciful judge, Baron Smith. Their sense of 
the verdict, and their estimate of the quality 
of the offence, is, perhaps, best ascertained by 
the sentence they pronounced -—an imprison- 
ment for nine months—greatly aggravated, 
probably in the opinion of the convict, by also 
binding him to give security to keep the peace. 
Mr. Reynolds was committed to prison in 
execution of this sentence. As a matter of 
course in Ireland at present, the liberal press 
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imputed the conviction to the jury-—the 
Protestant jury !-—asif they were men utterly 
unfit, intheig opinion, to sit in judgment on 
the trial of a liberal Reformer, even under the 
direction of judges to instruct and charge them 
in matters of law, though the riot arose from a 
Catholic populace sitting to try—no, not to 
try, but after condemnation without trial—to 
pronounce sentence on a privy councillor and 
a legislator, absent, unheard, and undefended! 
It was also matter of popular complaint that 
the judge had misconducted himself in his 
charge, and that both the judges had been 
guilty of injustice, by pronouncing a sentence 
unwarranted in its severity by the facts, even if 
the verdict of guilty were not itself an unjust 
one! 


“Tord Mulgrave certainly did not instantly | 


interfere to supersede this unpopular verdict 
and unmerciful sentence. His Lordship had 


3 “ ° | 
the forbearance to wait until one ninth part of 


the sentence pronounced by the King’s judges 


had been suffered ; but whether it was, that | 
O'Connell confidentially communicated his | 
wish that in ‘justice to Ireland’ the remaining | 
eight months of the sentence should be re- | 


mitted -—or whether it was, that the spontancous 


movement of mercy in the breast of his excel- 


lency could no longer be resisted—Mr. Rey- 
nolds was informed at the end of one month 


that he was free and that the sentence was | 
He was thus remitted to the dis- 
charge of those public duties for his zeal in 


remitted, 


which he had been so unjustly sentenced tonine 


instead of one month, which in his excellency’s | 
estimate, was abundant punishment for his 


‘error in judgment.’ 


“ My Lord, this act of your Lieutenant was 
not merely indiscreet and irregular, but Isub- | 
mit it to your cooler judgment was unconstitu- | 
tional and unwarranted—perhaps the most in- | 
defeasible act, in every point of view, of all 
thathis excellency has committed since his | 
joint reign in Ireland with O’Connell com- 
menced—indiscrect as regarded the individuals 
who had prosecuted an offender against the | 
public peace—irregular as it regarded the 
royal prerogative, of which it appears so | 
palpable an abuse ; but most of all was it in- 
jurious to the public, by bearing the strongest 
possible indications of favour to either what is 
called the popular party, by whom the mecting 
which produced the offence was called, or to 
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for it will not now, I conceive, be denied that 
there was no extraneous fact which warranted 
the remission of the sentence—no new fact 
legitimately discovered or communicated—nor 
was either of the judges who tried the case 
previously consulted as to whether there were 
in their notes of the evidence (the only lesiti- 
mate channel of learning the facts of the case) 
any circumstances which could warrant an 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy, con- 
sistent, at the same time, with justice and the 


| public good. 


“Surely, my Lord, it is not now that Lord 
Mulgrave is to learn that the prerogative of 
mercy is, like the other prerogatives of the 
Crown, vested in the Sovereign for the good of 
the people ; that it is, therefore, not to be used 
capriciously, without any reasonable ground, 
nor vexatiously, or through favouritism, to the 
injury of one party, against another, nor from 
any private motive. The judges, therefore, 
who try acase in which it is thought that 
grounds may exist for the exercise of that god- 
like prerogative, mercy, are the advisers to 
whom common sense as well as the principle 
and habits of the constitution point, for pre- 
vious counsel on the intended extension of 
merey. If those learned and competent per- 
sons, competent from their habits, and coim- 
petent because, from having presided at the 
time, they must have the most authentic 
and perfect knowledge of the evidence, and 
of the circumstances of the case—if they 
were not consulted (and that they were not 
will not, I believe, now be denied), the re- 
mission of eight months of the punishment 
awarded against Mr. Reynolds causelessly (for 
no application grounded on any ascertained 
fact is pretended), that remission must be 
gratuitous, capricious, unjustifiable, and there- 
fore, anabuse of the Crown prerogative !”’ 


Ile would make an observation or two 


respecting the National Association in Ire- 


land, which had been adverted to by the 
noble Viscount. ‘The complaint made by 


| himself and Friends, was, that persons had 


been sclected for official and highly re- 


| sponsible situations from the National As- 


sociation, who had been engaged ina way 
that was detrimental to the interests of 


the nation, and who had been parties to 
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it seems difficult, indeed, to reconcile it witha | religion. “He had the pleasure of being 
fair exercise of the royal mercy. It may be, po with many Roman Catholics, 


aps, withi » power of his excellency to | . i 
perhaps, within the power of lis eney "° | for whom he — entertained very great 
disclose facts, which may entitle it to a DP re 
; respect. He certainly did most cordially 


mitigated censure ; but if such there be, they 
are concealed most modestly from the public; | abhor and detest the doctrines of the 
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Church of Rome; he believed them, as he 
had sworn he did when he first took his 
seat in their Lordships’ House, to be idola- 
trous and superstitious ; but he neverthe- 
less entertained the greatest respect for 
the persons professing them, and he was 
anxious to promote the interests of those 
persons, conceiving that their religion 
ought to make no difference in that respect. 
He rebutted, then, the observations of the 
noble Viscount, aud would say that hedid 
not participate in the statements, on which 
the noble Viscount had animadverted. He 
must say, also, that he was not inikuenced 
by party feeling. It made no difference 
to him who sat on this or that side of 
the House. He could derive no advan- 
tage from any particular party being 
in power: he had no political ambition to 
gratify. He could only be benefited by 
the formation of a Conservative adminis- 
tration, as every man would be who had 
property to lose and a character to main- 
tain. That for which he contended was 
the great principle of civil and religious 
liberty in its true sense ; he contended for 
the toleration of the Protestant religion in 
Ireland; he contended for protection to 
those poor Roman Catholics who were con- 
vineed of the error of their faith, and were 
anxious to come over to the Protestant 
religion, but who were prevented by the 
power exercised over them from obeying 
the dictates of their conscience. There 
existed a party in Ireland, which kept that 
country in chains, and as jong as such a 
state of things continued he would vote 
against the measures which he thought 
likely to strengthen that party, and would 
oppose them by every means in his power. 
The noble Viscount had acknowledged 
what had been the effect of these measures 
—lie said they had proved a great discour- 
agement to, and had inflicted a severe blow 
upon the Protestant religion. That such 
an admission had come from a Protestant 
he much lamented. He felt that he was 
bound to stand up against these measures, 
and though we lived in degenerate days, 
when the spirit of ‘ liberalism,” as it was 
called, but he would term it infidelity, had 
nearly swamped the land, yet he believed 
there was still to be found, not only in 
their Lordships’ House, but in the great 
mass of the middle class of society, a spirit 
of pure Protestantism, which would spring 
up and show itself possessd of such power 
as would convince Parliament that Pro- 
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considered the country to be on the verge 
of a great crisis; he was of opinion that 
the time was not far distant when the 
question to be decided would be, whether 
they must respect the legislative union, or 
the Act of 1829. If such a question did 
not come before them, he should not hesi- 
tate as to the course he should pursue, for 
the experience he had gained since 1829 
had impressed it deeply on his mind that 
no security could be given by the Roman 
Catholic Members of the House of Com- 
mons for the Protestant Church as 
established by law. 

The Marquess of Clanricarde said, that 
while he admired the prudence and dis- 
cretion which had led the noble Earl to 
postpone his statement and attack until 
the noble Viscount had addressed the 
House, yet he thought, in point of fair- 
ness, that the noble Earl ought to have 
made his statement when there was an 
opportunity of his being replied to by a 
Minister of the Crown, who, it was to be 
supposed, would be able to answer that 
statement in detail. The noble Earl bad 
objected to the protest against the Pro- 
testant mecting on two grounds. The 
first had reference to the tranquillity of 
Ireland. Now, he was free to admit, at 
the same time that he was sorry to be 
obliged to admit, that when they spoke of 
the “ tranquillity” of Ireland, they did so 
in a comparative sense; and, viewing the 
term in that light, it could not be said 
that they had not been warranted in mak- 
ing use of it. But the noble Earl, iu 
order to show how erroneously it had been 
applied to Ireland, had recourse to events 
which had taken place, not only since the 
meeting had been held, but since the pro- 
test had been signed. Two out of the 
three letters he had read from clergymen, 
were dated since the signing of the pro- 
test. The noble Earl had also referred to 
the proceedings of a late meeting of the 
National Association, and therefore con- 
cluded that they had been in error, when 
they said, that [reland was comparatively 
tranquil. He must say, he had signed 
the protest with the utmost readiness ; 
for, looking at the events that had recently 
taken place in Ireland, in which he spent 
a considerable portion of his time, he had 
thought it fair to say, that the country 
was comparatively tranquil, When the 
noble Earl spoke of the dangers which 
prevented insurances from being effected 
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ought to have shown what those dangers 
were. The insurance companies did not 
take the trouble of inquiring how many 
lives had been sacrificed by those dangers, 
but acted upon the declarations of the 
“* Protestants of Ireland,” who put forth 
grossly exaggerated statements, which, 
upon investigation, would be found to be 
incorrect and unfounded. The noble 
Lord’s second cause of complaint, was in 
the general practice of the Government 
with respect to the selection of juries; 
but he had completely misrepresented the 
practice of the Crown in such cases. He 
said, that the Crown had given up the 
practice of setting by jurors, and he said 
nothing more; while the fact was, that 
the only practice that had been given up, 
was that of setting aside jurors on account 
of their religious opinions. That was the 
only difference. ‘The noble Earl, not sa- 
tisfied with this statement, had gone so 
far as to say, that a prisoner charged with 
a scrious offence, although proved to have 
been guilty, had been acquitted. That 
was a very strong assertion; but of its 
correctness they had no proof beyond the 
noble Earl’s ipse dixit. He had not at- 
tempted to show how the party accused 
was proved to have been guilty. What 
said the judge on the occasion, as quoted 
by the noble Earl? “ Don’t thank me, 
but the jury who deem you innocent.” 
But did that cast the slightest stigma or 
imputation upon the jury? He thought 
not. The judge had said distinctly, 
“they think you innocent.” If men were 
set aside in consequence of their religious 
principles, he would undoubtedly say that 
the jury was a packed one, and that such 
a proceeding very naturally cast a slur 
upon the character of justice, and excited 
discontent and distrust in the minds of 
the people. The noble Earl had stated, 
that men might be, or had been—he did 
not exactly know which—tried by their 
accomplices ; but had he shown how, or 
quoted any instance of the sort? A case 
had lately been referred to, in which it 
appeared that one of the jurors had been 
convicted of a riot three years before; 
but what of that? If they were to pre- 
vent men who had been convicted before 
the magistrate or at quarter sessions of a 
riot, from serving as jurors, he should like 
to know how far they would carry out the 
principle, and if they were prepared to say 
that a man who had three years previously 
been conyicted of a riot should not per- 
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form the functions of a juror. The noble 
Earl had referred to the case of Mr. Rey- 
nolds, and rather unfairly to the party 
accused. He should like to know why 
the subject had not been referred to last 
Session, when his noble Friend (Lord 
Mulgrave) was in his place in that Huuse, 
after Reynolds had been liberated. His 
noble Friend, he believed, had come down 
for the very purpose of answering any 
complaint that might be made; and he 
had reason to expect that some would be 
made, in consequence of a notice of a 
motion given by the Marquess of London- 
derry, He had heard in Ireland, what he 
was sure was the fact. Mr. Reynolds, 
having made application to the Lord- 
lieutenant on the subject of his sufferings, 
his Excellency applied to the Chief Jus- 
tice for a report of the trial, which was 
laid before the law-officers of the Irish 
government, who were of opinion that the 
conviction had taken place contrary to 
law. He did not exactly know whether, 
if called upon, his Majesty’s Ministers 
would be justified in laying a copy of that 
opinion before the House; but he could 
assure their Lordships, that what he had 
stated was a true version of the facts. 
The noble Lord opposite had complained 
of motives having been attributed to those 
who called the meeting in Dublin. What 
were the facts? A requisition had been 
signed by eight Peers, at the head of 
whom was the noble Marquess, who had 
that evening presented the petition, and 
who had presided at the meeting. He 
certainly looked upon that noble Lord as 
the chief mover in this affair, for he had 
of late taken up the character of an agi- 
tator on that side of the way. He was 
now the great anti-O’Connell agitator, 
whose attendance was requisite on all im- 
portant occasions; and who, two years 
and a-half ago, had created such a great 
sensation in Ireland. What, then, could 
be the object—what the effect of this 
meeting? What could eight Peers want 
with a meeting? It could not be to peti- 
tion Parliament for themselves; it could 
not be to address the Crown, because they 
had a right to demand an audience of the 
Crown; it could not be to address the 
subjects of the Crown, or to make any 
complaint against the Government, be- 
cause, if they wished to do either, the 
House of Parliament was the proper place 
to do it in. Why, then, should noble 
Lords haye disturbed the tranquillity of 
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town and country by the course they had 
adopted? The noble Lord was vexed with 
them for having used that term, but he 
now asserted, and advisedly too, that the) 
tranquillity of Dublin had been most im 
riously endangered by that meeting. Great | 
apprehensions of a riot had been enter: | 
tained, and if the Irish government had 
not exerted itself as it had done, both 
privately and publicly, and in the most 
discreet manner, a scene of tumult, and 
very likely bloodshed, would have dis- 
graced that city—a circumstance which 
the noble Earl would, no doubt, lament 
fully as much as any other individual. 
He would say, therefore, that it was very 
difficult to guess what the object of eight 
Peers could have been in getting up such 
a meeting, unless it were with some view 
to the coming session. He recollected | 
the meeting of the county of Down, and 
the change that had taken place not very 
long afterwards. In the speech of the 
noble Lord in Dublin, there was no par- 
ticular reason assigned for holding that 
meeting; but yet it contained matter of 
great exultation, which had been pub- 
lished by all the daily and weekly organs 
of the noble Lord’s party, and given. rise 
to conjectures respecting a certain change 
which they, in some degree, foreboded. 
The meeting in Dublin at which the noble 
Marquess had taken so prominent a part, 

was the consequence of a species of north- | 
ern light, which had beamed beforehand | 
from Glasgow. Could there be a doubt} 
that all these meetings were held with a} 
view to secure the triumph of a party? The 
coming forward of these nobie Lords at| 
both these specific times, did certainly | 
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and privileges of a large portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and with connivance 
at the proceedings of a “ seditious organi- 
zation.” Surely, it was a matter of no 
ordinary importance to prefer such a 
| charge against any administration; and, 
if such corrupt connivance were really 
capable of proof, it ought to be made the 
matter, if not of impeachment, at the very 
least, of a substantive motion before their 
Lordships’ House. If noble Lords were 
sincere in preferring those charges, they 
should either practically take measures 
for substantiating them in Parliament, or, 
admitting that they were in error, should 
retract them. The noble Lord then read 
an extract from a letter written by Lord 
Castlereagh, upon the occasion of the 


Petition. 


| superseding Earl Fitzwilliam in the Lord- 


licutenancy of Yorkshire, in which Lord 
Castlereagh observed, that Earl Fitzwil- 
liam had stated, at the York meeting, an 
opinion, which betrayed so much distrust 
in the Government, that it was judged to 
be incompatible with the honour of the 
Government to continue him in office. 
Now, it was worthy of observation, that 
the resolution which was adopted by the 
York meeting, referred to by Lord Castle- 
reach, prayed only for inquiry; and that 
nothing was positively stated in the way 
of charge. Whereas, at the more modern 
meeting, resolutions in the highest degree 
| condemnatory of the conduct of Govern- 
ment were adopted, published very gene- 
rally in the newspapers, and signed by 
the noble Marquess, as chairman of the 
| meeting. The “ General Association,” 
had been solemnly condemned in those 
resolutions. For his part, he believed 








look ominous, when a struggle was about | that there was much in the circumstances 
to take place, and a victory about to be | which existed at the time to justify the 
achieved, by which were to be advanced | formation of that body. A noble Lord, 

the interests of the party with which those | who was seated opposite, on the second 
noble Lords acted. At both these meet-| bench (Lord Donoughmore), had been 

ings, charges were freely brought forward | the mover or seconder of a resolution at 
against his Majesty’s Government. It | the great Protestant meeting in Dublin, 

would have been befitting that these | and yet that same noble Lord, if he (Lord 
charges should have been subsequently | Clanricarde) was not much mistaken, had 
substantiated ! How had those charges | been the mover of a vote of thanks, not 
been substantiated? Why, there had | many years before, to Mr. O’Connell, at a 
been no case whatever made out in sup- | meetin ig which was held in the county of 
port of the charges which had been thus, Tipperary. To political associations, of 
generally made. He would appeal to the | every character, he entertained a great 
common apprehension of the humblest | dislike. He never, as yet, had connected 
members of the community, as well as the | himself with any such associations ; and, 
most exalted, whether it was a trifling | although he was averse to rash prophesy- 
matter thus to charge the Irish govern-j|ing, he thought he might, with perfect 
ment with the destruction of the rights | confidence say, that he never would so 
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connect himself. But those who were} all the time which had passed between 
real well-wishers of Ireland, should never | that period and the present, had been 
speak of such associations, save with re- | suffered to clapse without one word having 
spect, What was it that, at the latter! escaped a single Lord in their Lordships’ 
end of the last century, had carried the | House upon the subject of those com- 
question of free trade in Ireland? What} plaints. He certainly thought, that it 
was it that had introduced the principle | would be becoming in noble Lords xot to 
of free representation into the Irish par- | authenticate resolutions and statements of 
liament? What was it, in fine, that bad | this description by their signature, unless 
carried the question of Catholic Emanci- | they were prepared to sustain them boldly 
pation? Surely, it was associations of | when the subject was brought forward for 
exactly a similar nature. ‘True it was, | discussion in their Lordships’ House. 

that such associations always betokened| The Earl of Donoughmore said, he had 
an unnatural state of socicty ; true it was, ; had certain misgivings in his mind as to 
that they constituted a sort of engine | the quantity of power which would satisfy 
whose working might be perverted to great the Roman Catholics. Different members 
mischief; but he must say, that in his | of his family had been the strenuous, the 
opinion, the association which was now | zealous, and the uncompromising advo- 
complained of, was the least objectionable cates of the Catholics of Ireland; but it 
among associations of a similar nature; | was on the clear and perfect understanding 
and that, recollecting what bad happened | that any political power with which they 
during the last year, recollecting the feel- | were intrusted would not be used to the 
ings which must naturally have been ex- | injury of the Protestant Establishment. 
cited at that time by recent political oc- | Now, since the passing of the Catholic 
currences, there was as much to excuse} Relief Bill of 1829, all the engagements 
the formation of that association as ever | which were entered into with the Protest- 
had occurred to excuse the foundation of | ant subjects of Great Britain and Ireland 
any association at any period whatever. | had not been faithfully kept. It was not 
Much as he had declared himself averse | necessary for him, at this time of day, to 
from forming a junction with such a body, | repeat to their Lordships in what way they 
he had been very much tempted to join | had been violated ; but let him ask theit 
that association during the last recess; | Lordships if they recollected the evidence 
and the sole reason which had withheld | taken before the Committees of this House 
him, was the consideration that there | and the other House of Parliament? Was 
were not always very sound heads, nor, in | it not stated, that the Protestant subjects 
all instances, perfectly honest hearts, en- | of Ireland would be secured if that relief 
gaged in the direction of those associa- | measure passed? [fe did his utmost to 
tions. It was quite a possible thing that | get the Bill adopted ; he voted for it; and 
speeches might be made, and resolutions ; what was the consequence of the passing 
adopted, at their meetings, which might 





of that Bill of 1829? Would they refer 
render it not altogether becoming in him | for an answer to the tithe war which had 
to join them, Whatever triuamph—grate- | been raging on in Ireland? The other 
ful to their political feelings—the party | day, in ‘Tipperary, a Protestant minister 
Opposite might expect to achieve, he} was starved to death. Were such circum- 
should be exceedingly sorry. in any event, porte to make no impression on his mind ? 
to sce this association put down by force, | He was ready now, and he always should 
or to see any Government seeking to put | be, to admit the Catholics to a full partici- 
an end to its existence by any other means | pation in all the blessings of the British 
than that of satisfying the reasonable de- | Constitution, but, at the same time, he 
mands of the people. For his part, he | was determined to maintain the Protestant 
attached but little importance to the reso- | institutions in Church and State. These 
lutions which had been carried at that | were some of the reasons for which he 
tumultuous meeting, to which noble Lords | signed the resolutions ; but another reason 
before him had referred. In conclusion, | was, the attempt to pass the Municipal 
he would beg to direct the attention of | Corporation Bill, which he thought would 
their Lordships to the fact, that the peti- | tend to destroy the Protestant religion. 
tion which ‘the noble Marquess had this | For three years he had done nothing, be- 
evening presented, had been agreed to | cause he did not believe his Majesty’s Go- 
upon the 24th of January last; and that! vernment would leave the Protestants of 
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Ireland in the state in which they found 
themselves. With respect to the state- 
ments of the noble Viscount respecting the 
tranquillity of Ireland, it was evident that 
they proceeded from mis-information. 
From the accounts in his possession, it 
appeared that, in the space of only three 
years and a-bhalf, no fewer than 641 human 
beings bad, in that country, been deprived 
of life. He asked if, under such circum- 
stances, the country was in such a state as 
to justify the Lord-lieutenant in liberating 
from gaol ninety-six persons? He trusted 
that he was no enemy to the extension of 
mercy in any quarter to which mercy 
ought to be extended; but, recollecting 
the difficulty of getting evidence and ob- 
taining convictions, what must be the con- 
sequence of the Lord-lieutenant’s coming 
the day after and letting out of prison 
almost all whe had been convicted? Was 
such a course as that calculated to assist 
the local magistrate in securing peace ? 
No other feeling but that the judges were 
tyrannical and the juries in error could jus- 
tify the Lord-lieutevant in this kind of 
wholesale liberation. The noble Viscount 
opposite had declared, that he was quite 
sure the noble Earl at the head of the Go- 
vernment of Ireland would not have inter- 
posed so freely with the royal prerogative 
without the fullest: previous consideration. 
Now, what was the extent of that consi- 
deration ? One morning, his Excellency 
goes to the gaol of C_onmel, and, without 
any communication with a single county 
gentleman, discharges 57 persons. And 
that was called the fullest previous consi- 
deration. After a while, his Lordship sent 
to the governor of the gaol to order their 
discharge ; when the answer to this super- 
fluous requisition was, that they had been 
already discharged many hours before. 
Among the prisoners who were thus let 
out, were two men of the names of James 
and Thomas Milbourn, whose crime was 
shooting at, with intent to murder, Tho- 
mas Cleary and son. Without any pre- 
vious inquiry these men were liberated 
from prison. Another person, of the name 
of Bryan, had been convicted of a most 
grievous and wanton assault, amounting 
almost to a deprivation of life. He had 
been ordered to be imprisoned twelve 
months, and to find securities for his good 
behaviour for five years. What followed ? 
That on the 22nd of January this man 
was turned out of gaol without giving any 
security whatever. Now the course thus 
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pursued was most detrimental to all good 
government. It was most painful to bim 
to make these statements. He had been 
charged with a want of consistency in po- 
litics. The charge was unfounded. He 
(Lord Donoughmore) had been charged 
with proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
O'Connell, in the county of Tipperary. He 
had done so, and he felt perfectly justitied 
in having done so. After the Reforfh Bill 
had been thrown out in the House of 
Lords, it had been thought necessary to 
get up petitions on that subject in Ire- 
land. For his conduct on that oceasion, 
he had proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
O’Connell; and if that hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s conduct had been as_praise- 
worthy down to the present day, he 
should have been happy to repeat the 
proposition. 

The Earl of Glengall was of opinion, 
that after other associations had been put 
down in Ireland, it was most improper to 
connive at the continued existence of an 
association whose leader, in one of his 
recent manifestoes, had called upon the 
people of Ireland to continue their agita- 
tion, until they should have obtained Mu- 
nicipal Reform, Vote by Ballot, Short Par- 
liaments,and a variety of other objects. 
Whicn these measures were secured by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, the repeal 
of the Union would follow as a matter of 
course. The noble Marquess had said, 
that this was a mere local association. 
The noble Marquess was, he believed, 
mistaken; for he would find that this 
Committee had what were termed ** Com- 
mittees up stairs,” which were in commu- 
nication with every part of the country— 
Committees, in short, whose meetings 
were as exclusive as ever had been those 
of the Orange Society. Not content with 
railing at what they termed ‘the Chureh 
nuisance,” they now attacked the ‘* absen- 
tee nuisance ” in most unmeasured terms, 
and while some of the members of the 
association were for stripping the absen- 
tecs of half of their estates, others were 
for depriving them of the entire. He was 
ene of the Peers who in 1829 had attended 
the meeting which was held in Dublin, and 
at which the claims of the Catholics to 
emancipation were advocated. He cer- 
tainly felt surprised at secing appended to 
the recent protest the names of four Ca- 
tholic Peers. He would recommend to 
the adoption of those noble Lords the 
example of the Roman Catholic Peers of 
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England. A noble Lord had alluded in | 
the course of this debate to a phrase which | 
had recently been very popular — he 
alluded to the phrase “ monopolising, 
miserable minority.” He certainly believed | 
that this phrase, if applied to the Protest- | 
ant portion of the Irish community, would 
be quite correct, for they certainly were | 
great monopolists of land. In the county 
of Tigperary the Protestants held 550,000 
acres. He believed, if he said the Roman 
Catholics held so much as 30,000 acres, 
he should be far outstepping the mark ; 
and in the county of Cork (the largest 
county of Ireland, and also, in point of 
numbers, a very Catholic county), the 
proportion would not be found to differ 
much from the proportion in Tipperary. 
It was true that the Catholics outnumbered 
the Protestants in Ireland; but taken in 
the ratio of property the Protestants far 
outnumbered them. With regard to the 
alleged growth of tranquillity in Treland, 
and to the letter of Mr. Howley, the 
assistant-barrister, which had been read by 
the noble Viscount opposite, he would just 
observe, that the diminution of the number 
of faction-fights at fairs, upon which that 
learned gentleman laid so much stress, was 
attributable mainly to the greater activity 
of the police. At whatever town a fair 
took place, it was now the custom to 
collect all the police of the barony. The 
noble Lord also said, that the intimidation 
of witnesses had subsided. But he (Lord 
Glengall) was sorry to say that, although 
a magistrate of the county of Tipperary, 
and intimately acquainted with the admi- 
nistration of justice in that county, he 
could not state that the intimidation of | 
witnesses had diminished. The opinion, | 
too, which Judge Foster had expressed | 
upon this subject at the recent assizes, was | 
totally at variance with the noble Lord’s. | 

| 





With regard to the comparative tranquil- 
lity of the country, to which the noble 
Lord had alluded, he must say, that the 
returns of the last year were more prolific 
of murders than those of some three or 
four years preceding. In 1833, there 
were 136 crimes of this description, for 
which convictions were had: in 1834, 
195; in 1835 (as we understood the noble | 
Lord), 174; and in 1836, 204. The | 
number of persons committed to the | 
county gaol of Tipperary during the past | 
year, was no fewerthan 1,557. In the | 
month of August last, his Excellency the | 
Lord-licutenant, upon visiting that county, | 
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liberated fifty-seven persons from the 
county gaol. His clemency was, however, 
not limited to this instance. It was exhi- 
bited in instalments, thirty prisoners more 
were liberated afterwards. All these liber- 
ations, according to the noble Viscount 
opposite, took place after the most .aature 
deliberation; and yet, it appeared that 
seven months after this circumstance took 
place, a letter signed by Mr. Drummond 
was forwarded to the inspector of this 
gaol, inquiring into the particulars of the 
character and conduct of these parties 
before and during their imprisonment, and 
desiring him (the inspector) to specify 
whether any representation had been made 
by the local magistracy or gentry of the 
country, recommending the propriety of 
releasing these prisoners. The answer 
from the inspector of the gaol was to this 
effect—that Mr. Fell, the chaplain of the 
gaol, had recommended one female, whose 
period of imprisonment under her sentence 
had expired, but who had been detained 
for want of bail. Fifty-five male prisoners 
had been discharged on the recommenda- 
tion of the gaoler and the turnkeys for 
their good conduct in the gaol, and one 
female had been discharged by the Lord- 
lieutenant himself; so that in all there 
had been fifty-seven discharged from that 
gaol without any recommendation from 
the magistracy. The number discharged 
in the county of Tipperary was ninety- 
seven. Now, when their Lordships recol- 
lected the number of magistrates who had 
been fired at, and some of them killed, in 
that county, he would ask, what must be 
the feeling of the magistracy generally, 
when they found that number of prisoners 
discharged and returned to their homes ? 
Now, as he had said, all this had been 
done without any communication with the 
magistracy of the county. Ifthe sentences 
of these men had been too severe, and it 
was deemed expedient to mitigate or remit 
the remaining portion of their sentences, 


it ought for the sake of the future peace of 


the country to have been done through the 
magistracy, that they might at least have 
some of the merit of the clemency thus 
It had been said, that this ex- 
tension of clemency on tke part of the 
Lord-Lieutenant had been charged up- 
on him as originating in political bias 
and from political motives. He had 
made no such imputation, and if the 
noble Viscount Melbourne would Jook at 
the petition which had been laid on 
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the table, he would find that it contained 
no charge of that kind. The petitioners 
spoke of the prerogative of mercy having 
been so injudiciously exercised as to de- 
prive the judges and the magistracy of that 
respect in which they ought ever to be 
held by the people. His Excellency hav- 
ing visited Waterford, directed the libera- 
tion of nine persons from gaol, and in 
Cork he discharged many more. One of 
the men so discharged was Richard Dunne. 
He was afterwards taken up for the com- 
mission of another offence, and was now 
under sentence of transportation for 
seven years. In Cork a man named John 
Bryan had been convicted of a felonious 
assault on a child, and was sentenced by 
Baron Penefather to two years’ imprison- 
ment. Five months of his imprisonment 
was unexpired when an order came from 
the Lord-lieutenant for his discharge. 
Soon after he was found ‘guilty of a vio- 
lent assault, and sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. Shortly before this sen- 
tence was expired the man whom he had 
assaulted died of his wounds, and a 
warrant was sent to the prison to detain 
him on the charge of murder ; but he had 
been discharged on the morning of the 
day on which the warrant had arrived, and 
he had not since been heard of. Now, the 
whole of this took place within the five 
months of his imprisonment which had 
been remitted, and if that remission had 
not been made he could not, of course, 
have committed the assault which caused 
the death of a fellow being. Another case 
of those liberations was that of a man 
named Crawley. He was under sentence of 
transportation for seven years, which was 
commuted to six months’ imprisonment. 
On the very night of the day when his im- 
ptisonment terminated he committed a 
burglary and robbery, was tried for it, and 
was now under sentence of death in Cork. 
These, then, were some of the effects of 
that system of general gaol delivery lately 
adopted in Ireland, to which he knew of 
no parallel except that general gaol deli- 
very which was effected in the reign of 
Richard 2nd. by Wat Tyler. He would 
now Call the attention of their Lordships to 
the system which had recently been adopted 
in the appointment of sheriffs, and other 
public officers, in Ireland. From accounts 
which he had seen it appeared that not 
fewer than twenty-one gentlemen, in every 
respect qualified to execute the office of 
sheriff, had been passed over, and seven 
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had been superseded. Formerly it was 
the practice in Ireland that the sheriffs 
used to be nominated by the county mem- 
bers, but on the suggestion of Sir John 
Newport, Sir Robert (then Mr.) Peel con- 
sented to give up that mode of appoint- 
ment, and adopt the English mode of 
having three named by the judges, of 
whom one was selected by the Lord- 
lieutenant. In some recent instances 
this system had been departed from. For 
instance, in the county of Louth, three 
gentlemen of the oldest and most respecta- 
ble families in that county, Mr. Fortescue, 
of Ravensdale, Mr. Bellingham, of Castle 
Bellingham, and Mr. Brabazon, had been 
returned to the Government by the judge 
(the Lord Chief Baron) and passed over— 
for what reason he did not know, unless, 
perhaps, it was considered that another 
sheriff might be more favourable to certain 
candidates at an election. That, at least, 
was the opinion of the Conservatives and 
the Radicals in that county. Now with 
respect to the appointment of assistant- 
barristers, it was well known that they were 
permanent judges in Ireland, and that a 
considerable portion of the property of the 
country, and a large share of its criminal 


jurisprudence were under their adjudica- 


tion, and it was also known that their fiat 
was final in registration. An assistant- 
barrister, a member of the National Asso- 
ciation, had been appointed in the county 
of Longford. That county was at the 
present moment ina state of considerable 
excitement, having recently had an election 
there, the return on which was now pend- 
ing before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. Mr. Tighe, the assistant-bar« 
rister, had placed on the registry votes 
which had been struck off by an Election 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Tighe considered that the House of 
Commons had no right to strike those 
votes off, and he again placed them on 
the registry. In Carlow, Mr. Hudson, for 
whom two other assistant barristers had 
been removed, though he saw no reason 
for the change, had done the same. 
There was no objection to Mr. French, 
the previous assistant barrister, except 
that he had very properly refused to place 
certain votes on the registry, which, how- 
ever, Mr. Hudson granted. And what 
was the result? Why, this very day the 
Carlow Committee struck off one of the 
votes so placed, and probably would strike 
off the rest to-morrow. Now, let him ask 
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what was the situation of an assistant 
barrister, who was also a member of the 
Association? By his oath he was to sup- 
port the laws, and see them, as far as he 
was concerned, duly administered ; but by 
his pledge to the Association he was con- 
sidered bound to resist the execution of 
some of those laws, so far at least as con- 
cerned the collection of tithes. Was he, 
then, a fit person to take cognizance of 
cases where tithes were the subject of 
litigation, and which, as a member of the 
Association, he was pledged to oppose ? 
Let him now look to the conduct pursued 
by the Government in Ireland with respect 
to the appointments under the Constae 
bulary Act. That Act was passed last 
year, and received very general approbas 
tion. It was understood that the appoint- 
ments under it would be made by the 
officer under whose general direction the 
constabulary force was placed, and that 
none but the most deserving individuals 
would be selected. It appeared, however, 
that that officer had little or nothing to do 
with those appointments. Since the Act 
passed twenty-three stipendiary magis- 
trates had been appointed at an expense 
to the country of 12,000/. annually. Now, 
either the country was tranquil, and had 
no occasion for those appointments, or it 
was not tranquil, and there was occasion 
for them. For his own part, he did not 
think the country was so tranquil as some 
had represented it, yet he did not think 
the appointment of those magistrates ne- 
cessary to the extent to which they were 
made. Amongst the magistrates so ap- 
pointed was Mr. Lewis Crewe Smith, a 
member of the Association. By his oath 
that gentleman was, as all magistrates 
were, bound to administer the laws, and 
by his pledge to the Association he was to 
obstruct that administration, which of 
those pledges Mr. Smith would keep 
he did not know. Out of the twenty- 
three stipendiary magistrates, there were 
nineteen who had never been in the police 
before, while there were 150 chief con- 
stables unprovided for, who had been ten, 
twelve, or fourteen years in the service. 
It was unfair to appoint such men, and 
pass over those who had served the 
country for years. With regard to sub- 
inspectors, twenty-five had been appointed, 
and seven of these had never been in the 
police before, and there were also 150 
who had been in the old police, and 
were left without appointments. There 
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were eighteen paymasters, only two of 
whom had been in the police before. An 
Act was passed last Session for appointing 
a certain number of Crown solicitors, with 
a salary of 200/. a-year, and four of these 
gentlemen were members of the Associa- 
tion. These were the Crown solicitors for 
Tipperary, Westmeath, Mayo, and Sligo. 
These gentlemen had important business 
at the quarter sessions. A vast number of 
tithe cases were decided at these sessions, 
and the Crown solicitors were bound by 
their oath to carry the law into effect, 
while, by their connexion with the Asso- 
ciation, they were pledged to a contrary 
course. He might mention an instance to 
show how the Jaw was administered. An 
elector came before the assistant barrister, 
and stated, that he had given up his lease 
in order that he might not be compelled 
to pay the clergyman his tithes; and what 
was the Crown solicitor’s remark on the 
oceasion? That he had given up the 
lease in order that he might rob the cler- 
gyman of his rights? No; but that he 
might prevent the clergyman from robbing 
him of his rights; and before the tithes 
could be collected they had to employ a 
number of infantry and dragoons to en- 
force the Jaw. Much had been said about 
the system of appointing pacificators, and 
great stress had been laid on that bya 
noble Lord opposite. Now, he believed 
most of these pacificators were dram- 
sellers and shopkeepers in towns; he be- 
lieved, at least as far as regarded ‘T'ip- 
perary, all the bona fide Roman Catholic 
gentry had invariably kept aloof from 
every association of that sort. In Tip- 
perary there were no Orangemen; but 
certain parties, to suit their purposes, 
made all Protestants Orangemen. He 
would not trouble their Lordships further, 
but would thank them for the attention 
with which they had listened to his 
remarks. 

The Marquess of Lansdown said, after 
the appropriate and convincing observa- 
tions made by the noble Marquess below 
him (the Marquess of Clanricarde), who 
had signed the protest, and who was 
therefore well entitled to speak on the 
subject, it was not necessary for him to 
detain their Lordships long. He had 
declined to sign the protest, though he 
concurred entirely in the sentiments which 
it contained. He concurred in the senti- 
ments because he thought it was proper 
to call the Protestants of Ireland to a 
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sense of the impropriety of their conduct, 
and divert them from a course so incon- 
sistent with their former conduct, and so 
dangerous to the peace of the {country. 
He could not help remarking the incon- 
sistency of the noble Earl who spoke last 
but one; that noble Earl said the resolu- 
tions met with his entire concurrence, and 
why? Because he had apprehensions 
that a Bill would be brought into Parlia- 
ment by his Majesty’s Ministers for re- 


forming the Municipal Corporations of 


Ireland ; and in the same speech the 
noble Earl told the House that he had 
supported the Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Bill in the full desire that his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects might 
enjoy all the privileges of his other 
subjects—no, not all the privileges; he 
knew they could not enjoy all the privi- 
leges; he knew that without a reform in 
the Municipal Corporations they could not 
enjoy them; and notwithstanding that, he 
tells the House that he quarrelled with a 
Bill which was to be introduced, and 
charged the Government with all man- 
ner of oflences, even with treasonable 
practices, because he apprehended his 
Majesty’s Ministers were about to intro- 
duce a Bill for corporation reform, by 
which they might carry out those very 
principles on which he supported Catholic 
Emancipation. The petition had been got 
up because noble Lords opposite consi- 
dered their lives and property insecure, 


and they had no hope but in the House of 


Lords. For the purpose of getting up 
the petition a meeting was held in Dub- 
lin, from which were excluded all persons 
of different opinions; none were to be 
admitted except those whom they !knew 
would agree with them, and they came 
undoubtedly to a most unanimous conclu- 
sion, that the Government of Ireland had 
not done its duty, that they were in un- 
doubted danger, and that there was no 
hope for them but in the House of Lords. 
Why the petition was agreed to three 
months ago, aud yet the noble Marquess 
did not think it worth while, notwith- 
standing all the alarm and anxiety under 
which he laboured, he did not think it 
worth while to come to the House the first 
day of the Session to apply for relief, but 
had for three months allowed the lives and 
property of his Majesty’s subjects to re~ 
main in insecurity. Tlowever, after two 
months had elapsed from the commence- 
ment of the Session the noble Marquess 
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gave notice of a motion, and moved 
that the House be summoned. Well, he 
was anxious to see what was the object of 
the noble Marquess’s motion; but the 
noble Marquess did not present the peti- 
tion—no, he postponed his motion, and 
left to the merey of the Catholics the lives 
and property of the Protestants of Ireland 
for two weeks longer. Now, if he were to 
admit the danger, certainly it could not be 
said the urgency was great if the noble 
Marquess delayed for three months to call 
upon the House to exercise its powers in 
their behalf. And as to the powers to be 
exercised by their Lordships, the noble 
Marquess seemed totally indifferent on 
that point; for after having allowed the 
motion to hang over so long, when he 
does bring it on, he charges the Lord- 
lieutenant with something like treasonable 
conduet, and when he is asked if he had 
any motion to propose, his answer was no, 
he had not even a notice of motion to 
give. Yet he had allowed persons to 
trump up statements from newspapers in 
any quarter, which the Government had 
no means of contradicting; and when 
these statements are embodied in the peti- 
tion, the noble Marquess moved that the 
petition be read, and he read accordingly 
himself, and concludes by moving that it 
do lie on the table ; and was that all the 
noble Marquess and the noble Lords who 
signed the petition intended to do for the 
purpose of quelling disturbances in Ire- 
land, and enabling the landed proprietors 
to collect their rents? But noble Lords 
opposite had gone into some minute 
details; they had adduced some trifling 
cases, which they denounced as irregular 
and contrary to constitutional government, 
but they had not given any general data, 
or any facts to which his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters could reply. True, they had im- 
pugned the general government of Ireland, 
but it ought to be remembered that they 
impugned it only as regarded the exercise 
of two constitutional functions—the pre- 
rogative of mercy exercised by the Crown, 
and the conduct of jurymen; and these 
charges were brought by persons who arro- 
gated to themselves the name of Consti- 
tutionalists—who used the word consti- 
tution at every step of their proceedings : 
the word was constantly in their mouths, 
as if it were their peculiar property. Now, 
he would tell them that he regarded the 
constitution as highly as they did, and 
could inform them, also, that what the 
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Lord-lieutenant did he did after due con- 
sideration. They complained that the 
Lord-lieutenant had visited certain gaols 
and liberated prisoners, as if he had done 
so on the impulse of the moment. Now, 
he believed, he might safely assert that it 
was impossible the Lord-lieutenant could 
have liberated any prisoners without hav- 
ing made himself master of the cases, 
and as a proof of this he should not go 
into particulars, but state general facts. 
He would state the result of the applica- 
tions made to the Lord-lieutenant for re- 
mission of punishments. From a return 
which he held in his hand, it appeared, 
that from the 12th of May, 1835, to the 
3lst March, 1837, the number of cases 
reported unfavourably and favourably to 
Lord Mulgrave were as follow :—There 
were reported unfavourably, without re- 
ference to the judges, 588 cases, and after 
reference to the judges, 546, making 
altogether 1,134; of cases reported fa- 
vourably there were 25 9; after reference 
to the judges, 200; after reference to the 
magistrates, 77; on reference to the 
medical offices, 108; and 108, 162, and 
285, on recommendation respectively from 
the solicitor of the revenue, the magistrates 
and inspectors, and the governors of pri- 
sons—making with some other cases alto- 
gether 2,338. He was, therefore, entitled 
to ask, if the Lord-lieutenant had shown 
any want of consideration after the cases 
he had adduced? But other matters had 
been introduced, and comments had been 
made on the exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown respecting the appointment of 
sheriffs. He would not go into all the 
cases adverted to, but he was prepared to 
mention a fact, and it was undoubtedly 
fortunate that he had a fact to confute 
one of the most prominent statements 
made by the noble Lord who spoke last. 
That referred to the appointment of a 
sheriff for the county of Louth. The noble 
Earl said, the Lord-lieutenant had been 
guilty of undue interference and undue 
exercise of the royal prerogative in that 
appointment. He happened to have the 
means of knowing what really did occur. 
Three gentlemen were recommended by 
the Chief Baron. The first was Mr. 
Fortescue, and an application being made 
to him, he declined the appointment, yet 
the noble Earl imputed blame. [The 
Earl of Glengall believed Mr. Fortescue 
to be a most respectable individual.] The 
noble Earl admitted he was most respect- 
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able, and there could be no blame imputed 
in that instance. The next gentleman 
was Mr. Bellingham. He had happened 
to serve the office in 1829, and it was not 
usual to appoint one who had been sheriff; 
the third was Mr. Brabazon, a very young 
man, and he applied to be excused because 
he considered himself unfit on account of 
his youth. Thus it appeared that the Lord- 
lieutenant was blamed because the first 
gentleman declined service, the second had 
served before, and the third was unfit to 
serve on account of his youth. He sup- 
posed the case was brought forward in 
order to show that the royal prerogative 
had been improperly exercised by the 
appointment of a Roman Catholic as 
sheriff, yet that was the very man, as had 
been learned since, who would have been 
recommended by the former sheriff, ex 
uno disce omnes. The Lord-lieutenant 
met the difficulty of the case by promptly 
appointing another gentleman, in order 
that the country might not be left without 
the means of good government. With 
respect to the apprehensions which had 
been expressed as to the consequences 
likely to result to England from the dis- 
turbances of Ireland, the noble Marquess 
who had previously spoken, had justly 
observed, that nothing was so likely to 
produce the dreaded evil as the publication 
of resolutions and declarations of this kind, 
whereby merchants and insurance offices 
were betrayed into the belief that there 
was no security for property in Ireland. 
But, he asked, was property growing more 
insecure in Ireland? It was rather re- 
markable, that amongst all the complaints 
they had heard, no intimation of that kind 
was ever made or thought of, and, there- 
fore, to supply what was doubtlessly a 
casual and unintentional omission, he 
would trouble the House with the state- 
ment of a few results taken from the 
official items, of the number of offences 
and outrages of all kinds reported to the 
constabulary in the years 1836 and 1837. 
In the five months up to the month of 
February in the last year, the number of 
outrages reported was 1,794; during the 
five months up to February in the present 
year, the number of offences so reported 
was 765, and this at the very moment 
when noble Lords were proclaiming to the 
country that the security for life and 
property in Jreland was diminishing, and 
busying themselves in drawing up their 
resolutions and petitions on the subject of 
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their alarms and grievances. These facts 
spoke volumes, and blew to atoms the 
petitions and resolutions got up at the 
meeting of the noble Lords. Perhaps it 
might be conceived that these returns only 
stated the comparison between this year 
and the last, which were both only a 
portion of the same Administration. He 
would, therefore, proceed to state to their 
Lordships a comparison between the pre- 
sent times and those happy days before 
the Emancipation Act, which one noble 
Earl opposite regretted that he had ever 
consented to part with, and which another 
would fain revive by strenuously opposing 
everything like a concession of equal 
rights to the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
The returns of outrages for the year 1830 
—31, gave 16,108 cases, whilst those 
for the year 1836—-7 were only 9,628, 
It would thus appear that a comparison 
between the present times and those times 
of “glorious and immortal memory,” 
before the Catholic Emancipation Act 
was granted, gave a clear diminution of 
no less than 7,000 on the latter period. 
He understood that a return had been 
moved for in the other House of all the 
offences which had been reported for each 
year during some years back, and he 
confidently anticipated that when that 
return was produced, it would exhibit a 
decided diminution of offences in the 
years subsequent to the passing of the 
Emancipation Act, from those in the years 
immediately preceding or accompanying 
that measure. With respect to the framers 
of these resolutions, he perfectly agreed 
with his noble Friend near him, that a 
great deal of allowance ought to be made 
for men who, finding their party superiority 
impaired by the Catholic Relief measure, 
and finding themselves deprived, in some 
measure of that exclusive possession of 
offices to which they had so long con- 
sidered themselves entitled, were induced 
to make numerous though unfounded 
complaints of the management of affairs, 
because they experienced unpleasant re- 
verses. But when he found such ground- 
less and extravagant statements put for- 
ward as were contained in these resolutions 
—when he found it gravely stated, that 
the Protestants of Ireland were *‘ labouring 
under the fiercest persecution” —that was 
the term used—the fiercest persecution 
ever levelled at any set of men—that they 
were deprived of all their rights and 
privileges as subjects, he must be allowed 
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to say, that such statements excited no 
sympathy in his breast, and he hardly 
thought that they would{meet with much 
from any considerable body of men in this 
country. He could not help calling to 
mind on this subject an anecdote related 
of Charles 2nd, who, conversing one day 
with an eminent prelate, and also a great 
wit of those days, which did not render 
him the less eligible as his Majesty’s ad- 
viser im matters of religion, inquired of 
the tenets of the various religious sects in 
the world; and, after passing several in 
review, as the Presbyterians, the Calvinists, 
and so forth, asked of the Armenians, 
‘“ And what do they hold?” To which 
the Bishop (Morley) replied, ‘ Sire, they 
hold all the best bishoprics and deaneries 
in the kingdom.” Now, this was the case 
of the Protestants of Ireland, and he was 
quite willing that it should be so. He 
was quite willing that they should hold 
all the best property in the State; he was 
quite willing that they should engross 
office at the rate of two or even three to 
one of Catholics; but, at the same time, 
he thought it rather unfair, that because 
they did not happen to engross all and 
every one of those offices, they should 
complain to Parliament and to Govern- 
ment as injured men, and interfere to 
prevent passing into a law a measure of 
equal justice to their Roman Catholic 
fellow subjects. He could go into the 
details of the number of offices filled up 
by the present Government, from which 
it would appear that what he asserted 
generally was quite true, that Protestants 
had been appointed instead of Catholics 
at the rate of two or three to one, but such 
a statement was not necessary. This being, 
however, the state of the case, he said, 
that the Protestants of Ireland had no 
ground for the accusation comprised in 
the petition and resolutions before their 
Lordships. If those who framed them 
were sincerely persuaded of the opinions 
which they conveyed, and of the justness 
of the charges which they comprised, why, 
then, in the name of justice, and of that 
Constitution which they pretended to re- 
spect, they ought not to have stopped at 
these resolutions. These charges were 
either charges of a very serious and im- 
portant nature, deeply impeaching the 
character of one of the highest officers of 
the State, or they were nothing, or rather, 
as he (Lord Lansdowne) was inclined to 
say, something worse than nothing. Let 
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them put Lord Mulgrave on his trial for] best educated and best conducted portion 


defeating the ends of justice, and then he | of the population. 


The province which is 


would say, God send him a good deliver- | peculiarly theirs is as well cultivated and 


ance, which he was sure he would have. 


is in as good condition as any part of 


The Duke of Wellington said, I always} England and as a class they are well 
had the greatest disinclination to take a} deserving of every possible “:vour and 


part in the discussion of such questions as} protection from Government. 


the present, but under the circumstances 


Now, my 
Lords, let us see whether the Protestants 


of the case I feel myself called upon to]| of Ireland have not reason to be jealous. 


offer a few observations to your Lordships. 


Let us look at the transactions which have 


It has, my Lords, been always my wish,| taken place for the last two years. Let 
my sincerest wish, a wish which I have | us consider the attempts which have been 
frequently stated to this House to see the} made to compass the total destruction 


Protestants of Ireland on the best possible | of tithe property. 


Look, my Lords, at 


terms with the Government, and to see|the condition to which the Church is 


that Government affording to them every | reduced. 


protection in its power. {t is my firm 
and decided conviction that the safety of 
this country—that the continuance of the 
Union, and the stability of the empire-- 
are, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
dependent up n the good understanding 
existing between the Government of Ire- 
land and the Protestant population of that 
country. I am also equally certain that 
safety for Protestant propery and Pro- 
testant person in Ireland must mainly 
depend upon the good understanding 
which exists between them and the Go- 
vernment. Matters can never by possi- 
bility go right without such an under- 
standing. This, my Lords, was my 
opinion, expressed seven ears ago, and it 
is an opinion in which I am now even 
more and more confirmed. I am sorry to 
say that the proceedings of to-night are 
calculated to increase the irritation which 
exists in the Protestant mind in Ireland, 
My Lords, the noble Viscount admits that 
the Protestants of Ireland have great 
reason to feel hurt with their present 
position. He admits that they feel a 
certain sort of jealousy, and [ must say 
that, having made this admission, the 
noble Viscount, instead of aggravating, 
should have done all in his power to con- 
ciliate the Protestants. He should en- 
deavour to induce them to feel that they 
might rest secure of protection to their 
life and property from the Government, 
and that there was no fear of their being 
sacrificed to those who every day preach 
up sedition against the established insti- 
tutions and Government of the country, 
and incite insurrection against Protestant 
person and property. My Lords, the Pro- 
testants of Ireland are 2,000,000, and of 
the property of the country nine-tenths 


Let me ask your Lordships 
whether, looking at these various occur- 
rences, whether the Protestants of Ireland 
have not reason to apprehend some latent 
intention of putting down the Protestant 
Established Church, and of substituting 
something else in its stead? My Lords, 
I have heard noble Lords on the opposite 
side talk of 1792, It was alluded to by 
the noble Viscount opposite, and the 
noble Viscount also alluded to the history 
of 1798. But, my Lords, let us- look a 
little further back, ket us look back to the 
letter of the Earl of Clarendon, and let 
us ask ourselves whether the Protestants 
of Ireland are not right in apprehending 
that they see some indications of the same 
description as those which exhibited 
themselves at that period. Do they not 
see the same description of power exer- 
cised over the present as was exercised 
over the Government of that period ? 
My Lords, all the statements made by 
my noble Friend near me, by my noble 
Friend behind me, and by the noble 
Marquess who opened this debate, ought to 
have the greatest possible influences on the 
Protestant mind of the country. Your 
Lordships perfectly well know, that neither 
Protestant life nor Protestant property is 
secure in [reland. In his Majesty’s 
Speech from the Throne, Ireland was 
represented to be in a state of tran- 
quillity, But every Gentleman from 
Ireland knew at the time that an Asso- 
ciation existed in that country expressly 
established for the purposes of agitation. 
Now, my Lords, the Marquess Wellesley 
has told us, and his authority, my Lords, 
has been quoted in this House, that dis- 
turbance was the result of agitation, as 
certainly as any other cause followed any 
other effect. Consistently with that state- 
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in the King’s Speech have been made, and | 
yet, my Lords, it isin this very country 
in which an Association is established for 
the purposes of agitation that the Lord- 
lieutenant goes about from place to place, 
and, without any communication with the 
magistrates or with the judges of the 
land, releases in every county gaol which | 
he visits a certain number of persons, | 
My Lords, the Protestants of Ireland, have | 
a deep and peculiar interest in the adminis- 
tration of the laws, and in the tranquillity of | 
the country. They are in possession of the | 
greater proportion of the property of the 
country. My Lords, in viewing these 
proceedings it must at least be admitted | 
that this mode of releasing prisoners is 
without a precedent, or if there is a pre- 
cedent, it is one of such rare occurrence 
as ought not to have been followed. My 
Lords, the power of the Lord-lieutenant, | 
with respect to the exercise of the royal | 
prerogative of mercy is one which should be 
used with great discretion, and certainly not | 
in the manner in which lately it has been 
used in Ireland. Several of the persons 
thus released, were convicted of felony, | 
am not acquainted, my Lords, with the 
technicalities of the law, but I believe | 
am warranted in stating, that each of 
these persons thus released, ought to have 
a written document granting him his par- 
don. Without such document the per- 
son so released is liable to certain fines 
and forfeitures, and those pardons cannot 
be perfect, at least they are not perfect, 
by the old law, without such an instrument 
—and it is imperative on them to produce 
it to show that they have been released. 
Now, my Lords, the late releases made 
by the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland appear 
to have been made without the written 
documents, and merely upon verbal 
orders given to the gaolers. My Lords, 
again I say, the royal prerogative should 
not be exercised in that manner. Such 
an exercise of the prerogative of mercy is 
highly irregular, and well calculated to 
produce the most pernicious effects in the 
minds of the Protestants of Ireland. The 
noble Viscount and the noble Marquess 
opposite tell us that the Protestants ought 
not to expect any other result when the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill was to be 
carried into full operation, My Lords, 
there is no person more inclined to carry 
that Bill into operation than I am, but I 
must confess that I never understood the 
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vernment to deal with the person or the 
privileges of any man. The noble Mar- 
quess opposite, in replying to a noble 
Lord on this side of the House, argued on 
the Irish Municipal Bill. Now, my Lords, 
it might be very proper to introduce Ro- 
man Catholics into the Municipal Corpo- 
rations of Ireland either under the Act of 
1793, or the Act of 1828. I say it might 
have been proper to introduce them under 


| either of those Acts, and I sincerely re- 


gret that some Roman Catholics—that a 
large proportion of them—were not intro- 
duced into the Corporations under each of 
these Acts soon after they had passed ; 
but, my Lords, there is a difference be-« 
tween admitting Roman Catholics into 
existing Corporations, and framing a new 
system of Municipal Government, not for 


| the purpose of admitting Roman Catholics 


conjointly with others, but to make over 
the municipalities exclusively and en- 
tircly to them. That, my Lords, is the 
real point at issuc, as respects this muni-« 
cipal question. The noble Marquess was 
pleased to read some statements from 
police reports, with a view to show the 
state of crime in Ireland between this and 
former periods; but I should like to know 
what was the nature of the crime so re- 
ported, for that would make a material 
difference. My Lords, I have a docus 
ment which may throw some light on the 
question. It is the charge of Baron Fos- 
ter to the grand jury of the county of 
Tipperary at the opening of the last 
assizes. My Lords, it would be well 
to bear in mind, that Baron Foster made 
that charge in 1837, after the summer 
assizes of 1836 :— 

“ Gentlemen, it is with deep regret that I 
lay before you the state of your calendar. It 
contains the names of 182 prisoners in cus- 
tody for trial. ‘This number does not include 
those who are out on bail. How many such 
there may be, I have no sufficient means of 
estimating, but [ should suppose at least fifty. 
But it is not, however, the mere number of 
offences which constitutes the chief matter of 
regret—the nature of these offences presents a 
still more melancholy subject for considera- 
tion, consisting as they do almost wholly of 
the majora erimina. 

“Of the entire number of 182 prisoners 
there is but one who stands charged with far- 
ceny, the crime which {usually furnishes the 
chief employment for the Crown Court at our 
assizes: 

“ T speak of larceny below the degree of 
cattle stealing, of which there are, in fact, ten 
instances in the calendar, It must not, howe 
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ever, be from thence concluded that larceny 
is unusual in your county. I have obtained 
returns from the governor of the gaol, from 
whence it appears that since the last assizes 
151 persons have been tried for the crime of 
larceny at your quarter sessions, which I 
should have supposed had in this county as- 
sumed exclusive cognizance of the offence, if it 
were not for tbe solitary exception of the one 
prisoner, who is now in gaol who is to be 
tried for that crime. For this the magistrates 
at sessions and the assistant barrister are cn- 
titled to our best thanks. The disposal of cri- 
minal business at the assizes would else keep 
the Court assembled for a length of ume, 
which would be extremely inconvenient. But, 
in estimating the amount of offences within 
your county, we must not omit to advert to the 
extent of the committals—the mere number of 
the crimes which have been reserved for the 
assizes, might else tend only to mislead, I 
have therefore called for returns, by which 
it is ascertained that the real number of pri- 
soners who have been committed to the gaol of 
Clonmel under criminal charges since the last 
assizes, is exactly 921; of these the number 
which now remain for trial is, as you have 
already heard, 182; 151 more have already 
been tried for larceny: of the remainder, 317 
others have been tried for assaults and riots. 
I feel it right to add that no person committed 
for mere drunkenness is included in the num- 
ber of 921. It remains for me to inform you 
in what manner the 182 prisoners now in cus- 
tody stand charged. There are for murder and 
aiding to murder, sixty-three; conspiracy, 
five; manslaughter, six; shooting at per- 
sons, three. There are also for robbery of 
arms, six; assaults, five; cattle stealing, ten; 
rape, seven; administering unlawful oaths, 
four. Gentlemen, if a stranger were to 
contemplate this amount of crime appearing 
on acalendar at the commencement of our 
assizes, he might well look forward with awful 
interest to what might be expected at its con- 
clusion ; but a stranger could not be aware of 
the extent to which these offences are, under 
the actual condition of society in this country, 
unprosecuted, and, therefore, necessarily un- 
punished. It is not for me to predict what 
may be the result of those assizes which are 
only now commencing, but I may be permitted 
to say, in the way of illustration, that at the 
assizes in the city of Kilkenny, which have 
just been concluded, and from whence I have 
last come, there were upon the calendar of 
that very limited jurisdiction the crimes of 
murder, house burning, house breaking, rob- 
bery, and rape ; and that, nevertheless, there 
was no trial whatever for murder, no trial for 
house burning, no trial for house breaking, no 
trial for robbery, and no trial for rape. 

“This difference between the amount and pro- 
secution is, however, in nodegree attributable to 
official negligence. On the contrary, no ofticers 
can be more efficient or more sincerely desi- 
rous to perform their duty than those to whom 
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these prosecutions are entrusted; but it is 
owing to the indisposition to give evidence, 
originating in a well-understood system of 
terror, which renders the administration of 
Justice more or less difficult in various parts of 
Ireland, and which in some counties goes the 
length of compelling the Crown to depend 
almost exclusively either on the evidence of the 
police or on that of approvers about to be ex- 
patriated to the colonies, at the publie expense, 
or on that of the relatives of the deceased in 
cases where their resentment gets the better 
of their prudence. In some parts of our 
country there is no room for this observation. 
In many of our counties the ends of justice are 
attainable with neither more nor less difficulty 
than in England ; but this is not the case in 
others. 1 may he excused from the ungracious 
oftice of entering into a comparison as far as 
other counties are concerned ; but I feel it my 
duty to assure you of the unwelcome truth, 
that in no other is the difficulty felt to be so 
great as in your county. Gentlemen, I need 
not endeavour to impress upon you how much 
these considerations enhance the importance 
of the duties which devolve upon you. I well 
know, from experience, that there is no grand 
jury more anxious for the due discharge of its 
most solemn functions than that of the 
county of Tipperary.” 


This document, my Lords, may serve 
as a set off to that produced by the noble 
Marquess. My Lords, I have but one 
observation more. I will ask your Lord- 
ships whether it were discreet in the Irish 
Government to select for judicial officers 
—to select for the prosecution of offenders 
—to select for the administration of jus- 
tice—men who belong to the General As- 
sociation of Ireland? Your Lordships 
will remember that those who belonged 
to the Association stood pledged to pro- 
cure an overthrow of the laws which gave 
security to one species of property in Ire- 
land—I mean the property in tithes. Go- 
vernment thought fit to put down the 
Orange Societies in Ireland; but before 
those societies were put down it was 
agreed on, that no person belonging to 
that body should be placed in any office 
under Government. My Lords, if I recole 
lect right the men were put aside from 
the office of high sheriff, who were, in 
every other respect, exceedingly well qua- 
lified for the office for the administration 
of justice, and the execution of the law 
merely on theground of theirbeing Orange- 
men. This, my Lords, was done and 
no complaint was made. Now, my Lords, 
I ask, is it proper that men who are 
pledged to asystematic hostility to the laws 
of their country, and particularly to those 
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laws which, by the most sacred ties, your 
Lordships are above all others bound to do 
all in your power to protect—is it fitting 
that those men should, above all others, 


be selected for the administration of jus- | 


tice. My Lords, I shall conclude by ex- 
pressing my earnest hope that the result 
of this discussion will place the Govern- 


ment on the best possible terms with the | 


Protestants of Ireland, and insure for 
them from the Government full and cer- 
tain protection for their persons and pro- 
perty. 

The Marquess of Westmeath regretted 
at that late period of the night to be under 
the necessity of troubling their Lordships 
with a few observations; but he could not 
allow some observations that were made 


by a noble Marquess on the other side of 


the House to pass without some remark, 
The noble Marquess said, that the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act could not be 
complete without they gave Ireland Mu- 
nicipal Reform. He could notagree in that. 
He wished it to be distinctly understood, 
that it never entered into the minds of the 
people of Ireland to ask for Corporate 
Reform. It was entirely the child of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, for their own pur- 
poses. It was not required in that country, 


and wasonly calculated to keep upa state of 


disturbance, and not to produce any remedy 
for any of the grievances that affected and 
afilicted Ireland. It reminded him of the 
story of the friend of man and the needy 
knife grinder. The feelings of the friend 
of humanity were chiefly excited by a hole 
ina coat or a nether garment, but when 
he was asked for six-pence he gave a stone. 
Let them give the people of Ireland em- 
ployment, and not a Municipal Reform 
Bill. It was bread they wanted. He 
would not shrink from bearing his share 
of the responsibility of pressing this peti- 
tion, He had signed the petition because 


testants of Ireland were in a state of great 
insecurity as to life and property. The 
Protestants of Ireland were not now in as 
good a condition as the Roman Catholics 
were in before the Emancipation Act 
passed. The noble Marquess referred 
to the fact of certain prisoners having 
been discharged from the gaol of Mullingar 
whilst the gaoler was in a state of transi- 
tion. 
benches.| It might be a matter of mirth with 
the noble Lords opposite, but to him, and 
those who, lke him, resided in Treland, it 
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was matter of serious reflection. It might 
be a very good joke to the noble Lords 
opposite, but he would repeat, that on the 
recommendation of this gaoler, while in a 
state of transition from sanity to insanity, 
nineteen persons were set at liberty, and 
those very persons were immediately after- 
wards imprisoned for new offences. This 
was the state of Ireland under his Majesty’s 
present Government. is honest opinion 
was, that the industrious Protestants of 
Ireland sooner than see the continuance of 
this kind of Administration, would rather 
be subjected to the strongest species of 
despotism that would ensure security and 
The abuses of the Reform Bill 
in Ireland had made it almost impossible 
for Protestants who had honest opinions 
to venture to express them. if any man 
ventured to give an honest opinion, he 
was denounced as a Tory; and if he were 
willing to surrender the representation of 
the country and its institutions they were 
called Liberals. Ife supposed he was 
considered illiberal by those on the other 
side; but he could conscientiously, and 
on his honour, say, that if the measures of 
his Majesty’s Government did not alarm 
him to the core of his heart he would give 
them his support; but they did alarm him, 
and for that reason he denounced them, 
and thought it his duty to tell what he 
knew of the state of Ireland, and he 
trusted he should always pursue the same 
course, 

The Earlof Fingall regretted to be com- 
pelled to trespass on the House at that 
very late period of the evening, but as one 
of the Peers who had signed the protest to 


~which so much allusion had been made, 


and as a person who, in his place in Par- 
liament, gave a general support to the 
present Administration, he felt that he 
was bound to say a few words. With 


_ respect to the protest which he had signed, 
he was perfectly satisfied that the Pro- | 


and which a noble Lord on the opposite 
side seemed to think he ought not to have 
signed, he begged leave to say, that he 
considered that, as a Peer—not of Parlia- 
ment, for this was not a Parliamentary 
transaction—he was perfectly entitled to 
sign the protest. The object of that pro- 
test was not to prevent any meeting taking 
place in Dublin; the object was to record 
their opinions as dissenting from those of 
the noble Lords who called the meeting. 
When the protest was first spoken of, he 
was applied to as a Peer and a landed 
proprietor in Ireland to sign it, He replied 
N 
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to the noble Friend who made the appli- 
eation, that he would not sign the protest, 
that as his religious opinions were a matter 
of notoriety it would appear rather extra- 
ordinary if he signed the protest. The 
* answer was, that there was nothing ex- 
clusive in the protest; and upon this 
statement he signed it. The protest stated, 
that those who signed it considered that 
the country was in a state of tranquillity, 
and he for one felt bound to sanction that 
opinion, Those noble Lords who were 
not connected with Ireland must consider 
it very strange to hear statements so totally 
contradictory with respect to the condition 
of that country. In his heart he believed 
that there was at that moment in Ireland 
a comparative degree of tranquillity, 
When he used the word “ comparative” he 
meant to imply the absence of dangerous 
crimes arising out of combination and at- 
tended with violence. He regretted that 
the state of Ireland was not still more 
tranquil, We had never leut himself, nor 
had he ever endeavoured in any manner 
to kindle the flame of agitation in Treland. 
There were two accusations brought against 
his Majesty’s Government. ‘The first was 
the exercise of their patronage in an 


improper manner; and the next chiefly’ 


related to the conduct of the Lord-lieu- 
tenant. As far as related to the abuses 
of patronage, he did not see that any 
fair objection could be made. ‘There 
were in Treland two powerful parties, 
call them by what names they pleased, 
either Whig and Tory, or Radical and 
Conservative, the fact of the existence 
of those two great political partics was 
undoubted, and there was a very material 
diflerence between them. One of them 
gave a very zealous and efficient support 
to the present Administration; the other 
gave an equally zealous, and a very un- 
compromising opposition. If the Ad- 
ministration could find amongst its sup- 
porters persons of character and of great 
abilities, was it not their duty to pay them 
some attention? Several papers had been 
read to show that the present Adminis- 
tration had disposed of iis patronage more 
in favour of Roman Catholics than of 
Protestants. He had endeavoured to 
ascertain what places the present Admi- 
nistration of the Earl of Mulgrave had 
disposed of, and he found, that out 
of three judges, two were Protestauts, 
and one, the Master of the Rolls, 
was a Catholic Of the saven as- 
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sistant-barristers appointed, four were 
Protestants, and three Catholics. Of six 


other law-oflicers, four were Protestants 
and two Catholics. Of the stipendiary 
magistrates—which was the largest branch 
of patronage—there were twenty-five ap- 
pointed; and of these thirteen were Pro- 
and twelve Catholics. Of the 
Commissioners of the Dublin police there 
were two appointgd—a Protestant and a 
Catholic. Of inspectors of police there 
were four; three Protestants and one 
Catholic. ‘This made a total of forty-seven 
officers connected with the administration 
of police who were appointed by the pre- 
sent Administration ; and of these, twenty- 
seven were Protestants, and twenty Catho- 
lics. The noble Karl stated that a gentleman 
of the name of Smith had been recently 
appointed a stipendiary magistrate. He 
knew Mr. Smith, and knew him to have 
acted as a magistrate many years. That 
Mr. Smith was a member of the National 
Association he had no doubt, but he saw 
no reason why this should be made a 
ground of complaint against his appoint- 
ment. With respect to the complaint 
about the remission of sentences by the 
Lord-lieutenant, he begged to say, that 
when the Lord-lieutenant was in_ the 
county of Meath he attended upon him. 
It was certainly true that the Lord-lieu- 
tenant did not call upon any country 
gentleman in the county, but he was bound 
also to say that there were not a great 
many of those gentlemen that had waited 
on his Excellency. ‘The Lord-lieutenant 
was attended by all the oflicers connected 
with the gaol, and by the magistrates of 
the towns; he remained in the gaol two 
hours, and he could safely say that the 
Lord-lieutenant took great pains to in- 
vestigate all the cases. Ile had also re- 
ceived a letter from a noble Lord, not a 
Member of that House, but who was Lord- 
lieutenant of the county of Wexford, in 
which he stated, that he had attended the 
Lord-licutenant, and that his Excellency 
discharged no prisoner without a strict 
inquiry into the circumstances of his case 
The noble Earl coneluded by thanking 
the House for the patient hearing they had 
given him. 

Lord Cloncurry begged to observe, that 
with respect to the persons who hed been 
liberated there was not, he believed, one 
who had been guilty of felony. The great 
majority of those liberated consisted of per- 
gons who were confined under what wag 
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called the green-wax process, namely, poor 
persons who had become bail, and were 
unable to pay the penalty. During the 
whole pe riod of the present Administration 
being in office they had not liberated more 
than one-third of those for whom applic a- 
tion was made without full investigation, 
They were investigated by a reference to 
the judges or the chairman of the sessions. 
The one-third whose cases were not so 
referred were discharged upon the recom- 
mendation of the local authorities, or the 
eovernors of gaols. He had himself once 
made applic ation for the discharge of a 
prisoner, but he was refused, as the charge 
against the prisoner was one of combina- 
lion, a species of offence which the Lord- 
lieutenant had resolved not to pardon. 
As to the appointment of sheriffs, there 
were only seven out of the thirty-two whose 
names were not in the returns of the judges, 
and these were accounted for, ‘The Roman 
Catholics had now for seven years past 
been eligible to this office, and yet, out of 
the 436 appointed, only forty-three were 
Roman Catholics. If the proportion of 
the population were taken it would be a 
sufficient excuse to the Government if they 
had thought proper to make the difference 
the other way. The Roman Catholics, 
having been relieved from the penal code, 
and put on a footing with the rest of his 
Majesty’s subjects, sought for nothing 
but a free and entire confirmation of 
the promises held out in the year 1829, 
There was hardly anything so con- 
stantly harassing to the feelings of 
the Roman Catholics, and of- 
fensive to them, as the exclusion from 
corporate offices. The Corporations of 
the towns in Ireland were in the hands of 
some great men in the neighbourhood, who 
became the patrons, and who filled all the 
offices with connexions of their own family. 
These offices made away with the property 
of the Corporations to the patrons, and 
thus the Corporations were left without 
funds. To reclaim this property was more 
the object of the Protestants than the 
Catholies, the latter being a rural popula- 
tion, whilst the population of the towns 
was in a great measure Protestant. With 
respect to the General Association, he 
knew no object which they had in view 
that was illegal but that of tithes, and they "y 
would be willing, he was convineed, t 

accept from the Legislature any ee 
arrangement that couli I he made , and they 
would pay fully ta the clei Ys what they 
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were entitled to, but they resisted this 
until they should have some arrangement 
upon the subject of Corporate Reform. 
He hoped their Lordships would not dis- 
appoint these just expectations. 
IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 28, 1837. 


Minutes.| Bills. Read a third time :—Judges Opinions 
Petitions presented. By Mr. W. Rociug, from Roscommon, 
against Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill. 
Arratrs or Canapa.] On the 


motion for bringing up the Report of the 
Resolutions with bg sh to Canada, 

Mr. Grote stated that his own opinion 
with respect to these re solutions remained 
unaltered, and he therefore continued to 
regret the decision to which the House 
had come; he should not, however, have 
troubled the House at all upon that ocea- 
sion but for the unavoidable absence of 
hishon.and learned Friend (Mr. Roebuck), 
the Member for Bath, who was confined 
to his house by very severe indisposition. It 
was the intention of that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, if it had been possible for 
him to be present in the House, to have 
moved certain resolutions by way of 
amendment to those adopted by the Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of recording his 
views upon the subject on the Journals of 
the House. He (Mr. Grote) held the re- 
solutions framed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his hand, and, without fur- 
ther comment begged to move them as an 
amendment upon the resolutions before 
the House. 

Mr. Hume reiterated his protest against 
the resolutions of the noble Lord as unjust 
and tyrannical, and calculated to do a 
great deal of harm, by exciting the feel- 
ings of the colonists still more strongly 
against this country, instead of allaying 
their present well-founded discontent. He 
was confident that a time would come 
when the people’of this country would look 
back upon the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment and the House of the present day 
with the same feelings of abhorrence that 
they now did to the proceedings which 
were adopted against our North American 
colonies in 1774 and 1775. 

Mr. Robinson begged to remind the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, who undertook to 
»| speak so authoritatively the opinions of 
the Canadians, that the sentiments both 
of himself and the hon. and learned Mem. 
ber for Bath had bee sty repudiated 
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by the Assembly of the Upper Province in 
Canada, and that that Assembly had dis- 
claimed any connexion or communion with 
either of them. 

Mr. Cresset Pelham was afraid that in 
gencrally assenting to the resolutions of 
the noble Lord he was, as a Member of 
the Lower House of Parliament, doing that 
which he should conceive the Crown had 
it in its power to do without the sanction 
of that House. 

Amendment negatived. The Report 
agreed to. 

ft was ordered that the resolutions be 
communicated to the House of Lords in a 
conference 


Courtor Sess1on (Scoriann).]| The 
Lord Advoeate moved the further consi- 
deration of the Report on the Court of 
Session (Scotland) Bill. 

Sir W. Rae objected to the appoimtment 
of an additional Clerk of Session, and to 
the selection of Mr. Napier, a gentleman 
whose time was occupied with the duties 
of a professorship, and with the editing 
of areview. Such a course was certainly 
little in accordance with the professions of 
a Government who boasted so loudly of 
the reductions which they had effected in 
the expenditure of the country, and the 
number of unnecessary offices which they 
had abolished. 

Sir G. Clerk also complained of the 
unealled for increase in the number of 
the clerks of the Court of Session, which 
Was most inconsistent with the expressed 
determination of the Government to carry 
economy into every branch of the public 
service. ‘The duties of the oflice might 
have been perfectly well discharged by one 
of the four clerks of session, and much 
unnecessary expense would have been 
saved, 

Lord J. Russel/ said, that according to 
the information which he had received, it 
appeared that the clerks of the Jury Court 
had already sufficient occupation, and 
it was not desirable to diminish the num- 
ber. 

Sir J. Graham said, the question was, 
whether the duties of the oflice could not 
be discharged by gentlemen holding ap- 
pointments in the law courts, who had no 
additional onerous functions to perform, 
The Jury Court had been abolished, and 
attached to it there were four clerks: 
1,000/. a-year might have been saved to 
the public if the noble Lord had chosen 


| 





one of those persons, who were quite com- 
petent to fill the situation, who were men 
of great experience and unimpeachable 
integrity. ‘The noble Lord’s explanation, 
he must say, was not satisfactory. After 
what had taken place, he would take upon 
himself to pronounce that in his humble 
judgment the matter could only be re- 
garded as a Scotch job. 
Bill to be printed. 


Poor-Law (IrELAND.)| The order of 
the Day for the second reading of the 
Irish Poor-law Bill was read. 

Mr. O'Connell: 1 confess that it has 
been my most anxious wish to address the 
House upon this subject at the earliest 
possible period of the discussion, The 
regulations of the French Chamber would 
be more suited to my object than the rules 
and orders that prevail in this House. 
There the speakers are divided into those 
who speak for a measure, against a mea- 
sure, and upon a measure. My intention 
was not to speak upon this measure. | 
am not for it. I do not think that it ts 
likely to succeed. My own deliberate 
judgment. is, that not only it will not 
succeed in mitigating the evils to be found 
in the present state of the poor of Ireland, 
but that its tendency will be to aggravate 
them much. Therefore | cannot advocate 
the measure. I do not mean to vote against 
it. I think ithas now become inevitable, 
that we must have some measure of a 
Poor-law tor lreland. i yield to the neces- 
sity, while [ regret it. There has been, for 
some time, an opinion prevailing in Eng- 
land, that a Poor-law in Treland will pre- 
vent the evils arising from the emigration of 
the Trish labourer, and mitigate the misery 
of the English poor. Many men, too, in 
Ireland have taken up strong opinions 
lately in favour ofa Poor-law, whose opint- 
ons formerly were in oppositiontoit. Several 
of the Catholic clergy too, are anxious for 
the measure. There are also many influen- 
tial persons who heretofore imagined that 
political ameliorations would produce im- 
provements in the state of the peasantry 
generally, and are now disposed to make 
this experiment. I confess that I am not 
decidedly opposed to it. It is, Eknow, an 
untried experiment. IT am deeply con- 
vinced that Ireland never can obtain pros- 
perity until she hasa Jegislature of her own, 
That is my thorough, that is my decided 
conviction. The people are disposed to try 
whether that isa mistakenconviction: soam 
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I. I find itis impossible to have the people 
of England consider that the experiment 
has been fairly worked out, as long as that 
portion of the experiment which relates 
to Poor-laws is untried. For these reasons 
I yielded to this Bill. Ido not mean to 
vote against it at any stage. [will not vote 
against it—if necessary, I shall vote for it. 
I repeat it, I yicld to the necessity without 
being at all convinced, In looking to a 
measure of relief for the poor of Ireland, 
the first course for the House to pursue, is 
to understand the nature and extent of 
the distress that prevails there. The noble 
Lord who introduced this subject to the 
House, omitted that topic altogether. He | 
made a speech, which was an extremcly | 
perspicuous one in all its details, and 
having the very best quality of a speech, 
it being impossible for any one who at- 
tended to it, not to understand the subject 
from one end to the other. But then he | 
rather took for granted the distress than 

described it. It was not dillicult for him | 
to assume, that great distress prevails 
Ireland. Ile entered into none of the 
details. He stated that there was over- | 
whelming distress; but he did not at all | 
trace out any of the causes that have pro- 
duced the distress in that country. And 
yet it is impossible to find out the proper 
means for putting au end to the prevailing 
distress, unless the causes of that distress 
are Gret ascertained. IT know how weari- 
some it must be to the House to enter into 
a subject of this description; but we are 
now making a new experiment im the 
administration of Trish affairs, and before | 
we do so, we are bound deliberately to | 
look to the causes--to trace them to, 
higher sources than any that are imme- 
diately before our eyes. 1 do distinetly | 
say, that this ought to be done, because 1 
am convinced th: it it is my duty to trace | 
the evil to its source. The poverty and | 
distress that have prevailed in Ircland for | 
ages In my opinion are owing to political | 
causes. If any one remembers the nature 
of the Government in Ireland, this must | 
beadmitted. [ need not go far back. It} 

is unnecessary for me to go farther back | 
than the last century and a half; and, 

looking at that, no one can be surprised to | 
find Ireland i in the state that she isin. [! 
allude merely to two heads of those which | 
are called the penal laws. By two distinct 
branches of those laws, ignorance was 
enforced by Act of Parliament, and = po- 
verty was enacted, Such were the effects 
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' transferred to a Protestant. 
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of the penal laws. I will mention the 
statutes. By the 7th William 3d., chap. 
iv., sec. 9, and 8th Anne, chap. i, 
it was enacted, that no Roman Catholic 
should teach or have a school in Ireland. 
Such instruction of youth was prohibited. 
No Roman Catholic — be an usher in 
a Protestant school; it was an offence 
punishable by oe aa until banish- 
ment. ‘To teach a Catholic child was a 
felony punishable by death. The Catholics 
were prohibited from being educated. For 
any child receiving instruction there was 
a penalty of 10d. a-day, and when the 
penalty was two or three times incurred, 
then the parties were subjected to a pre- 
munire—the forfeiture of goods and chat- 
tels. To send a child out of Ireland to be 


' educated was a similar offence ; to send it 


subsistence from Ireland was subjected to 
the same forfeiture; and, what was still 
more violent and unjust, even the child 
incurred a forfeiture. By these laws there 
was encouragement given to ignorance, 


in| aud a prohibition imposed upon know- 


ledge. I am not now to be told that 
these laws were part of ancient history — 
they were in full foree when I was born. 
Another part of this code of laws prohi- 
bited the acquisition of property. No 
Roman Catholic could —— peerenty: 
Ile might, indeed, acquire it; but, if he 
did so, any Protestant had a velit to come 
into a court of equity and say, “ Such a 
man has, | know, purchased an estate— 
such a man is a Roman Catholic; give 
mie his estate ;” and it should be given to 
him. ‘lo take a lease beyond thirty-one 
yews was prohibited; and even if within 
thirty-one years, and the tenant by his 


| industry made the land one-third in value 


above the rent he paid for it, it could be 
These were 
laws that were in force for a full century. 
For a full century we had Jaws requiring 
the people to be ignorant, and punishing 
them for bemg imdustrious—laws that 


| declared the acquisition of property eri- 


minal, and subjected it to forfeiture. For 
one century ignorance and poverty were 
enacted by law as only fit for the Irish 
people. The consequences of a system of 
that kind are still felt. Nobody can say 
that this is exaggeration. It has been 
said, you have to address yourself to the 
poverty and ignorance of Ireland; and we 


know that no ingredient can be so fatal in 
the history of a country—no greater impe- 
diment can be discovered to its improves 
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ment. When yousce that you are at once 
shown the source from which such mi- 
sery has flown. ‘There are suflicient 
political causes for the present state 
of Ircland. IT now wish to bring the 
attention of the House to the effect of 
some statistical facts with respec€ to 
Ireland. They may not, at first, appear 
to bear directly upon the question; but 
they afford the materials for thinking, and 
are likely to lead you to a just conclusion. 
These documents show you accurately the 
politicaleconomyofthat country, First,then, 
as to the contrast between England aud 
Ireland, Iu England there were 24,250,000 
cultivated acres. In Lreland, the quantity 
of acres under cultivation is 14,600,000. 
The proportion is not more than two to 
vue of cultivated acres, ‘The agricultural 
Jabourers in Ireland are, 1,131,715; the 
number of agricultural labourers in Eng- 
laud, is 1,055,982. ‘This gives an excess 
to Ireland of 75,733 agricultural labourers 


The value of the agricultural produce of 


England is 150,000,0002. ; the value of the 
agricultural produce of Ireland 1s 
36,000,000/, ‘The quantity of hands in 
Ireland is two to one as compared to Kng- 
land ; the quantity of produce by England 
is four to one as compared with Ire- 
land, England produces four times as 
much as Ireland, although she ought 
only, considering the fertility of the soil 
of Ireland, to produce twice as much. 
Agricultural produce is the source of wages 
to the labourer. In England the wages 
paid to the labourer is from &s. to 10s. ; 
in Ireland the wages paid is from 2s. to 
2s. 6d. This shows that agricultural. 
produce is the source of wages. Let it be 
recollected that this is the state of Ircland 
—this is the state of her agricultural pro- 
duce, when she ought naturally to produce 
comparatively more than England, because 
the soil of Ireland is more fertile compara- 
tively than that of England. If there 
was an equality of cultivation, Ireland 
would produce much more, according to 
itsextent, than it now produces less. The 
diminution of its produce, that by which it 
is so much less than it ought to be, is to 
be attributed to the want of capital to be 
expended in cultivation—it is to be attri- 
buted to the poverty of the proprictors of 
the soil; it shows that there is a diminu- 
tion where there ought to be an increase in 
the quantity. You are not to be surprised 
that there is not that capital. You per- 
ceive that there is not a sufliciency of 
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capital to bave that produce what it ought 
to be. It was not to be wondered at that 
such a country as this should be in such 
a state of destitution, In Ireland it ap- 
pears that there are 585,000 heads ol 
families in a siate of destitution—persons 
who, for more than seven months in the 
year, are without employment, This is 
the number of the heads of families, and 
comprising On an average to each family, 
not less than 2,300,000 individuals. [thas 
been said that destitution has been created 
by the undue bidding for land, ‘The com- 
petition for land has been declared to be 
one of the great causes of the present 


destitution, and it has been said that if 


you could diminish that competition you 
would diminish the destitution. | Accord- 
ingly, the Secretary to the Poor Law 
Commissioners has been — publishing 
pamphlets and declaring that he has found 
out the seerct of lrish destitution. All, 
he says, that is to be done, is to take 
away thedemand for land,and that the mo- 
ment you do su you will give relicf—that 
by putting an end to the exorbitant 
reuts now demauded you will aflord reliel 
to the destitute. See how little foundation 
there is for such an assertion. secause 
there are 585,000 heads of families in a 
state of destitution he would thus relieve 
them. Now there are not Jess than 
567,441 of these persons who have not an 
inch of land; they, then, were not poor by 
reason of the competition for land; and 


he would only give relief to 17,000 heads of 


families that have land. Without, then, 
referring to a Poor law, there were 567,000 
who bad no land; these persons were to 
he swept away before they could come to 
the panacea to prevent the competition 
for land, and which could only aflect 
17,000 persons. I state these facts 
beeause they can be no longer disputed. 
L wish to show the state of society m Ire- 
land. here is this overwhelming excess 
of agricultural labourers in this miserable 
state—there is this inferiority of agricultu- 
ral produce -— there is this attributable to 
the poverty of the landlord and the tenant 
equally. Let it be recollected, (although 
I have not the document here to prove it) 
that it has been calculated that the land- 
lord receives 50s. in England for every 
20s. that the Irish landlord gets. I have 
now presented facts to you to show the 
situation of the peasantry, and to prove 
to you that they are in the most extra- 
ordinary state of destitution, I have the 
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evidence of this fact from every county in 


Ireland. 1 begin with the-— 
County Antaim.—* Doctor Forsyth ob= 


serving a poor man’s cabin blocked up on 
Sunday, he was induced to make inquiry, and 
found that he had not risen from his bed 
during the day, having nothing to eat.” 

“The Rev. Mr. Brennan states, it would 
make your blood run cold to hear the tales of 
woe and misery that are told me in my confes- 
sional—the hardships of the poor are beyond 
endurance.”’—First Report, p. 401. 

County Wesrmeatnu. -— “ Instances have 
been known of persons having committed 
trifling offences for the purpose of being sent 
to prison, in order that they might obtain food 
and shelter.”—First Report, p. 408. 

County Crare.—® At all times of the year 
alarge body of able-bodicd men are out of 
work, but in summer there is the greatest 
searcily of employment. The poor are then 
reduced to the greatest extremity, and are 
obliged to put up with just as much food as 
will keep life and soul together. Many is the 
man who thinks himself well off at that time 
with one meal a day.” 

“The following case gives an idea of the 
distress to which these poor women are re- 
duced when the cholera hospital was esta- 
blished. Notwithstanding the dread which was 
entertained of the disease, three poor widows 
feigned sickness to get admittance.”—-Virst 
Report. 

County Lonponperry.—“ The widows are 
frequently reduced, with their children, to six 
pounds of potatoes a day. Spinning is the 
only employment to which they can have 
recourse.” —First Report. 

The habits are as follows :— 

“Two or three families occupy one room, 
We have found four families in a rooms; in one 
corner a woman who had just been delivered, 
lying on a little straw; no other straw in the 
room.”——Virst Report. 

County Anrrim.— Many cases of death 
arise from starvation.” 

County Cork.—“ Doctor Fitzgibbon is 
disposed to attribute much of the disease, 
which is at all times prevalent, to the use of 
bad food, and to the miserable state of the 
poor as to bedding and bed clothes. He has 
often found sick persons lying with a litde 
damp straw between them and the ground,.”— 
First Report, p. 323. 

“The huts that labouring people live in ar 
oftensuch that they have scarcely a place to lie 
on, on account of the rain.” 

**In point of clothing the state of a great 
portion of the labouring class is very wretched. 
The clothes, or rather rags, of many labouring 
men are utterly insufficient to protect them 
from the cold; many have no blankets, but 
make use of the clothes they wear during the 
day for the night covering.” 


The hon, Member next referred to a 
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return from the county Carlow, showing 
the destitution of the small class of far- 
mers, and observed, that it was intended 
by an Act of Parliament, to tax that class 
of persons, and make them pay poor-rates. 
He next referred to the— 


(lreland.). 


Mayo, -— “ Numberless instances 
were kuown of families, being unable to pro- 
cure straw, cutting rushes for beds; still more, 
that for want of bed clothes they lie in the 
clothes they wear by day. Independent of 
rain from the roof, they cannot but be damp 
from their situation, as the most valueless 
(that is, swampy) piece of land is always 
selected to build them on, for fear of wasting 
any that might be profitable.”"—First Report, 
p- 292. 

The Rev. Mr. Hughes mentions a case in 
which he was called on, about three mouths ago, 
to administer the rites of religion. The fa- 
mily had been attacked by the fever: he found 
the father and four out of the five children 
sick, and altogether en one bed of moist rotten 
straw: their only covering a single fold of 
what is called a poverty blanket, half wool and 
half tow.”’—Virst Report, p. 292. 

** In the parish of Burrishoole, in a popula- 
tion of 10,553, 3,931 were men and women 
destitute of necessary raiment; 9,553 of the 
total population were lying at the best on 
straw ; and of those 7,070 were on the cabin 
floors.” — First Report, p. 375. 

“In the parish of Kilmore Erris (Mr. Lyons 
says), according to a census which I made, 
there were 751 men whohad no shoes; and out 
of a population of 9,000, 3,136 persons, male 
and female, who within five years had not 
purchased any article of clothing. According 
to the same census, of 1,643 families in the 
parish 588 have two blankets each ; 1,011 have 
ove blanket each; and 299 have no blankets 
atall. You may well be surprised at this ; it 
surprised inyself, although many years resident 
as parish priest.”’—Virst Report, p. 386. 


County 


Now lock to the effect of a Poor-law 1a 
one parish of the county of Mayo, the 
parish of Burrishoole :— 

“ Statement showing the Acreable Extent, the 
Population, distinguishing the number with- 
out employment, and those unable to work, 
and the Rental and ‘Tithes of the Parish of 
Burrishoole, County of Mayo, deduced from 
the evidence in the First Report of Com- 
mission of Poor Inquiry (Lreland), session 
1535—(369) pages 375-6. 


ACREABLE PXIENT,. 


Number of acres ofarable and pasture 





land er re ie 16,000 

Number of acres of reclaimable moun- 
tain and pastureland ..  ..  .. = 15,000 
Number ofacres of irreclaimable land — 15,000 
‘Total Number of acres .. 46,000 
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POPULATION. 
Number of persons capable of labour with- 
out employment seven months in the year, 
7,078. 
Number of persons destitute 
to work, 434. 
Population in 1834, 10,534. 
RENTAL AND TITHES, 
Rental.—Amount paid to absentees o1 
mortgagees .. *° 
Amount paid to the resident 
landed proprietors... . ste 2,176 
Amount of tithes as compounde ‘d ais 350 


and unable 


£4,796 








Total amount of rental and tithes 





“Estimates and Inferences drawn from the 
foregoing Statement, assuming that relief 
was to be entirely drawn from the land, and 
that at the lowest possible calculation, with- 
out reference to the expense of workhouse, 
or management, Kc. 

ESTIMATES. 

“Of the amount it would annually take to 
provide support for the destitute unable to 
work, at 24d. per head per diem, 1,953/., or 
more than one-fourth of rental and 
tithes. 

“Of the amount it would annually take to 
provide for the persons left without employment 
seven months in the year, at 3d. per head per 
diem, 18,5791. 

“Of the amount it would annually take to 
provide for both classes, those destitute and 
unable to work, and those seven months in the 
year out of employment, 20,532/., or nearly 
treble the rental and tithes. 

INFERENCES, 

“ Proportion per acre on the cultivated land 
it would annually take to provide for the des- 
titute unable to work, 2s. 5d. 

“ Proportion per acre on the cultivated land 
and that reclaimable it would annually take to 
relieve both classes, 13s, 

“ Proportion per acre on the cultivated land 
it would annually take to relieve both classes, 
those unable to work, and those seven months 
in the year out of employment, 25s, 7d.” 


I mean to read but one other statement. 
I assure the House I am confining myself 
to a few of the many extracts I have made 
upon this subject :— 


the 


County Loncirorpv.—* Those who have a 
plot of early potatoes dig them before they are 
half grown; they often have dug them out 
when they ought to be beginning to ripen; 
eating these unripe potatoes causes sickness ; 
many men are put to their graves by this bad 
food ; they are pounded with salt and vegeta- 
bles, to give them a substantial body, otherwise 
they could not be eaten, they are so wet and 
tasteless ; they are soft as mushrooms.’—See 
First Report. 

County Kitpare,—* It is matter of fre- 
quent occurrence to find ableebodied persons 
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committing offences for the purpose of being 
sent to gaol, and of getting food and shelte: 
there.” —First Report, p. 400. 

‘There are at least 200 families without 
straw to lie on, and without any potatoe-ground, 
and, as they get littke employment, it is a 
wiracle how they live.” 

County Tiprrrary.—* The poor have been 
known to live on phrarragh (yellow-weed), or 
on unripe cabbages or potatoes. Eve. in 
ordinary seasons no small number of labouring 
men are compelled to allow their wives, nd 
children to have recourse to begging.” —Report, 
p-. 453. 

I suppose there is not a civilised country 
in the world, except Ireland, where such 
details of misery are to be found. It is 
heart-rending. It is so extensive as to be 
almost ineredible. But let it be recollected 
—let the House remember —that this 
evidence has been collected by gentlemen 
of intelligence and humanity ; that the 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, that the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, that Mr. 
Blake aided by a number of assistant Com- 
missioners, vouch for the accuracy of those 
statements, which underwent investigation 
on the spot. There was a Report published 
in 1830—see what a description it gave— 
the report on the state of the poor of Ireland 
in 1830. Like the report of 1830, Mr. 
Nicholls, who paid a flying visit to Ireland, 
reported that there were great and 
encouraging prospects of the happiness 
and comfort of the Irish. The report 
of 1830 stated it was gratifying to them 
to notice the progress of improvement. 
Mr. Mahony declared that “the state of 
the peasantry was improving very rapidly,’ 
and that “ the peasantry were now better 
clothed than formerly.” Then there was 
Mr. Wayne, of the Woods and Forests, who 


(Ireland }. 


said that every corner in Ireland was 
rapidly increasing in prosperity. There 
was, too, Mr. Wigans, an English land 


agent, stating that there was very great, 
improvement in Ireland within the last 
twenty-two years. He stated that he con- 
ceived there was even an improvement in 
the morality of the people ! This was the 
evidence in 1880; but I have been reading 
for you the evidence in 1835. There you 
find that these prospects of improvement all 
end in this miserable display of wretched- 
ness ! I assure the House I have shrunk 
from half the selections | have read. The 
Report says, that the population is increasing 


rapidly. I know that it is generally 
believed that the imerease in the Irish 


population is greater than in that of the 
English. The fact is not so. The popula- 
tion increases more rapidly in England 
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than in Ireland. The ratio of in- 
crease from the year 1821 to 1831 in 


England has been 16 per cent, in [re- 
land, in the same period, it has been 15 per 
cent. This ratio shows that it is totally | 
false that the great increase in the population | 
can be made fairly accountable for the | 
distress that exists. You see the pictures | 
of misery that Ireland presents—you behold | 
it in its present condition — that condition | 
is attributable to the most frightful code | 
which a Satanic imagination could have | 
invented, That is the condition of a country 

blessed by nature with fertility, but sterile | 
from want of cultivation, and whose inhabit- 
ants stalk through the land miserable | 
wretches, enduring the extreme of | 
destitution and of misery, living upon bad | 
potatoes, feeding upon wild weeds seasoned 

with some salt, with no blankets to cover | 
them, no beds to lie upon, nothing to shelter 
them from the rain, exposed to the worst ills 
of life, and without any of its consolations. | 
Did we govern ourselves? Who did this ? 
You. Englishmen, | say you did it. I say 
that the domination of England did this. 
You—you cannot accuse us. This horrible 
poverty is all your doing. It is the result 
of your policy and your system of Govern- 
ment in that country. The blessings of 
Providence to Ireland are superior perhaps 
to those bestowed upon any other country. 
Recollect her navigable rivers—recollect 
the extent of her harbours — recollect 
her situation for commerce ; then add to 
that her fertility, and then regard her 
wretchedness ; it is not an imaginary 
picture — it is taken on the spot, the 
portrait is painted from living subjects. | 
This, then, is the natural consequence of | 
your rule. Agricultural produce has been | 
comparatively decreasing — the number of | 
labourers comparatively increasing. There | 
isa great debt due to Ireland. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the real remedy 
which the Irish people have to look for is 
self-government. In the discussion of that 
question I had to encounter columns after 
columns of figures which were displayed 
against me. They were commented upon 
to show the inerease of wealth in Ireland. 
What now becomes of the columns of figures 
contrasted with the evidenceof the Poor-law | 
Commissioners ? They remark at once— 
political causes have reduced the country | 
to its present condition. I come not here | 
to make a polemical or political speech. | 
wish only to state facts—to trace the causes 
of misery and destitution that are unequalled | 
on the face of the globe, ‘To be sure, it | 
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may be said, that | am making a case for a 
Poor-law. Certainly I am for a provision 
for the poor, and aflording to them relief ; 
but whether that is to be by a Poor-law is 
another question. Iam here making a case 


| to interest your humanity; | am here making 


a case to excite your compassion and to 


| afford every possible stimulant to assist me 


in taking Ireland from the situation in 
which you have placed it. You know now 
what is the condition of Ireland at present. 
It is crying out for a remedy. I ask you 
for the remedy. What remedy do you 
propose ? We require some remedy. It 
is admitted upon every hand that the case 
calls for a remedy. What do you propose ? 
You gave 20,000,000/ to the negroes or to 
their masters. Will you give 20,000,000/. 
to the Irish? Twenty millions would do 
a great deal. Will you give a grant, or 


'send money over to Ireland, or will you 
|give an annuity or the twenty millions ? 


Will you give 600,000/. a-year, and apply 


it to the benefit of the Irish people ? No ; 


but you come out upon me, and say, if you 
have your five shillings in one pocket, we 
will give a shilling out of one pocket, and 
put it into the other, in order that, according 
to the proverb, you may not say you are 
poor, having “money in both pockets.” 
You say to us, we will give you leave to tax 
yourselves. This is the mode in which you 
will relieve our misery and distress. The 
Carlow farmer, who is dying from not being 
able to have a refreshing draught to wet 
his lips in fever—that man is to be taxed : 


}you will compel him to give relief to sup- 
| port wretches who are not perhaps half as 


miserable as he is himself. 1 believe that 
you ought to bethink yourselves whether or 
not you will give to Ireland some annuity. 
Will you form a proper system of emigration. 
Emigration is now going on. The noble 
Lord has very properly remarked that the 
expense of emigration is now defrayed by 
emigrants themselves, and that, if the 
system were altered, those persons would 
not go without assistance from Government. 
Why not take the waste lands of Canada ? 
Why not dispose of them in such a way as to 
promote an effectual emigration ? Why not 


take the colonial waste lands asthe American 


Government does ? Why not make them a 
fund ? Nobody would missthem : suchastep 
might perhaps put an end (to a certain 
extent) of the Land Company; but it 
would enrich the Canadian people by 
sending out to them great numbers of 
healthy, able-bodied labourers. There 
would be something in that; but you do 
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not talk of doing it. What ts it that you 
propose todo? Do you mean to give u 
public works? 1 know the noble Lord 
told us, that no permanent good could 
result from public works undertaken merely 
for the purpose of giving employment for 
the time. IL admit that; but are there no 
public works ofa different description that 
might be undertaken? Read the Report, 
and then tell me whether there are not 
public works from the undertaking of 
which there might not follow an increase 
of revenue and of national prosperity. I 
do not propose to dig holes one day and 
fill them up the next, as was once pro- 
posed by a celebrated statesman in this 
Ilouse. I propose works ef public utility. 
I propose the construction of roads and 
means of communication through moun- 
tains and bogs. 1 propose the drainage 
of lands where the capital required goes 
beyond the means of individuals to supply. 
My hon. Friend near ine suggests the 


opening of the Shannon. Perhaps that | 


might come within the works I should pro- 
pose. But you have nothing for me ex- 
cept this Bill. I have already shown you 
that it is not competition for land that 
makes the misery of Ireland. Then what 
is it that causes the distress and wretched- 
ness of the country, and of what value is 
this Bill to remove them? I will not now 
canvass any of its details, which may be 
more suited for discussion in Committee. 
Itake only its great principles. In the 
first place, it is founded upon Mr. 
Nichoils’s report. Ought any Act of 
Parliament to be founded on that maa’s 


report? [find it impossible to speak of 


that report in the terms one ought to use 
in this House. It is impossible, with due 
regard to the decorum of Parliament to 
speak of it in terms of execration in which 
it ought to be held, What did Mr. 
Nicholls do? On the 22nd of August, 
being in London, he fits himself out for his 
Irish expedition, deliberately takes his 
way to Ireland, and by the 15th of No- 
vember has prepared his report, and safely 
returned to London, This report is drawn 
up entirely from his own observation ; for, 
with contemptuous indifference, Mr. 
Nicholls cast aside altogether all the in- 
formation that could have been afforded 
by the Poor-law Commissioners who had 
been sitting upon the subject of Poor-laws 
in Ireland. Mr. Nicholls having spent 
rather more than two monthis in his survey 
of the state of Ireland, certainly begins 
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his report in rather a comical manner; 
for, says he, remembering of course the 
weary period he had engrossed in the ser- 
vice, “it is only by personal inspection 
that the state of Ireland can possibly be 


six or eight weeks, Mr. Nicholls actually 
advanees an upinion that Irish women were 
chaste! Ofatruth, he must be a mighty 
keen observer; but I agree with him that 
it is by personal inspection only that Ire- 
land can be known; though it would 
perhaps have been well if the per- 
sonal inspection of Mr, Nicholls had been 
carried somewhat further before he cast 


observation or regard the Report of the 
Irish Poor-law Commissioners. I have 
inquired a little of Mr. Nicholls’s mode of 
proceedings whilst he was in Ireland; and 
| { understand that although several of the 
| Commissioners were resident in Dublin 
| during the time he was there, he only 
thought it worth while to seek out one of 
them, Mr, Vignolles, upon whose experi- 
ence and understanding he might certainly 
have put implicit faith.  Disregarding, 
however, any information he might bave 
received from that gentleman, Mr. 
Nicholls decides upon establishing in Ire- 
land one hundred Poor-houses. That is 
the scheine to relieve Ireland from all her 
distress and all her misery—one hundred 
workhouses! | will canvass this scheme a 
little more particularly presently, Mr, 
Nicholls, with his one hundred workhouses, 
‘talks of giving relief to 80,000 persons. 
Now, you will recollect that the Irish 
Poor-law Commissioners reported that 
there were 385,000 heads of families in 
Ircland without one single aere of land 
amongst them. Mr. Nicholls proposes to 
relieve this mass of poverty by boxing up 
80,000 poor persons in a hundred poor- 
houses. Is not this preposterous? Is tt 
not much worse than preposterous? I will 
not insult the good sense of the House by 
dwelling upon it; f will not pursue Mr. 
Nicholls through all the absurdities of lis 
scheme, but I will call the attention of the 
House to the charities that now exist I 
Ireland, and, comparing the number and 
extent of these charities with the misery 
that exists with them, and in spite of them, 
[ will then ask the House how far the con- 
finement of 80,000 poor persons in a 100 
workhouses is likely to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of my unhappy and destitute 
countrymen? In the city of Dublin alone 
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the sums annually granted by this House 
towards the support of charitable iustitu- 
tions amount to 44,4502. ‘There are, be- 
besides, a number of other charities sup- 
ported by private subscriptions, of which 
the annual amount is 29,3601, 19s. 10d. ; 


and beyond these there is another series of 


charities, the amount of which, in pounds, 
shillings and pence, has not been exactly 
ascertained ; but including all the sums 
distributed by the sisters of merey and 
sisters of charity in Dublin, the annual 
amount cannot be less than 30,0002, So 
that in the city of Dublin alone the sums 
given in charity by Parliament, by private 
subscription, by collections at Protestant 
churches and Catholic chapels, by re- 
ligious and charitable societies, amounts in 
the aggregate to 103,800/. per annum. 
And, with all this, is the destitution of the 
people relicved ? Is there no misery—no 
wretchedness in Dublin? Is there a ity 
in the world where there is so much 


wretchedness, or so much misery? Then, if 


103,8002. a year be insuflicient to relieve 
the distress of one city, how can it be sup- 
posed that 312,000/. the estimated ex- 
pense of the 100 workhouses, will be 
suflicient to relieve thedistress of the whole 
country; recollecting, too, how many 
sources of private charity will be dried up 
the moment a general measure of this kind 
is passed? I will put this fact im another 
point of view. I have in my hand the 
statistics of the medical charities of Tre- 
land. Itseems that there are in the pro- 
vinces 482 dispensaries, sixty-seven fever 
hospitals, thirty-six county and city in- 
lirmaries, eleyen district lunatic asylums, 
including that at Cork, and in Dublin, 
eight infirmaries and six hospitals, making 
a total of 610 establishments for the dis- 
tribution of medical charity in Irelaud, 
supported at an annual expense of 
164,994/. This is equal to one-half of 
the sum calculated by Mr. Nicholls as the 
annual amount of the money to be dis- 
tributed under the provisions of the Bill 
now before us. ‘Phe average number of 
persons admitted into the iufirmaries and 
fever hospitals in Ireland amounts to 
40,000, and the expense as I have already 
stated amounts to 164,994/. a year. Do 
you suppose by doubling the number of 
persons to be relieved, and the sums to be 
employed for that purpose, that you will 
include all who stand in need of relief in 
Ireland, or that you will have sufficient 
pecuniary means to remove all the distress 
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of that country? Stopping the sources 
of individual charity, do you suppose that 
by simply doubling the amount now ex- 
pended in medical charities, you will be 
increasing to the people of Ireland the aids 
they at present receive. Have | not 
described to you the distress that exists 
everywhere in Lreland ? Have I not at the 
same time given you the amount of the 
charities that are maintained in that 
country ¢ Have I not shown that upwards 
of 250,000/. a year are annually expended 
in charitable institutions and medical 


establishments? What, then, becomes of 


Mr. Nicholls’s calculation that 312,000/. a 
year is to do everything for Ireland? It is 
a dream—a wild dream—312,000/. a year 
will do nothing. I tell you that this law 
must be confiscation or nothing. Make 
your minds up to that—make the experi- 
ment if you please; but prepare to take 
the consequences, I should mention, that 
Mr. Nicholis put in a_ postseript to his 
report. It is said, that the material part of 
a lady’s letter is generally to be found in 
the postscript. Mr, Nicholls, being a man 
of gallantry, thinks this, | suppose, a pro- 
per mode of following the example of the 
ladies, and accordingly he puts in his most 
important calculations by way of post- 
script, ‘The population of Ireland,” says 
he, “being about 8,000,000, I assume 
that workhouse accommodation may oc- 
casionally be required for one per cent., o1 
80,000 persons,” and then in a foot note 
he remarks, by way of illustrating his 
proposition, that ‘in Kent, Sussex, Ox- 
ford, and Berks, the amount of in-door 
pauperism, as returned on the 29th of 
September last, was just one per cent. on 
the population. These four counties were 
among the most highly pauperised, have 
been longest under the operation of the 
new law, and are provided with most eflec- 
tive workhouse accommodation.” Yes, 
one per cent of the population are 
relieved in the workhouses; but Mr. 
Nicholls forgets how many are relieved 
out of the workhouses—he omits that al- 
together—he totally forgets it; and it is 
upon this man’s report that you are going 
to act—upon such a report you propose to 
Legislate for the relief of a nation. Would 
it not be wise to pause? Before you pro- 
ceed would it not be wise and well to 
ascertain the correctness of the grounds 
on which you are required to act? I have 
in my hand a calculation of the amount of 
in-door and out-door relief afforded in the 
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four English counties mentioned by Mr. 
Nicholls. I have heard the amount of 
that relief rated much higher; but I will 
confine myself tothe statements contained 
in the document before me. It will be 
recollected that Kent, Sussex, Oxford, and 
Berks are the counties which Mr. Nicholls 
describes as having been longest under 
the operation of the new law, and provided 
with the most effective workhouse ac- 
commodation. Well, then, the calcula- 
tion I hold in my hand demonstrates 
clearly that instead of one per cent. on 
the entire population, as calculated by 
Mr. Nicholls, the proportion — relieved 
in-doors and out of doors is five per 
cent.; and therefore proceeding on Mr. 
Nicholls’s own data, it follows, that 
not one hundred, but five hundred, work- 
houses would be required; that 400,000 
persons, and not 80,000 — persons, 
must be accommodated; and that the 
amount of the annual charge must be 
1,560,0002. instead of 512,0002. Will the 
House be content to proceed upon calcu- 
lations which I prove to be so grossly fal- 
lacious 2 But why does Mr. Nicholls 
make the workhouses the test of destitu- 
tion? What the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) stated was, that the able-bodied 
poor were to be relieved in Treland, and 
that the Bill should not be limited, as the 
Irish Poor-law Commissioners had sug- 
gested, to the relief of the sick and 
maimed alone ; and then the noble Lord, 
applying Mr. Nicholls’s test, said, ‘ It 
will be a proof of destitution—of such 
destitution as demands relief—if they go 
into the workhouses we propose to esta- 
blish 2?” Do you then want proof of des- 
titution in Ireland? Is the wretchedness 
of the people a matter of doubt? Do 
you require proofs, such proofs as these, 
that they are starving? Such language 
sounds strangely indeed on the ears of 
those who know anything of Ireland, But 
in England it was said that the Poor-law 
system was so defective that until the new 
law was adopted nobody could dream of 
introducing it into Ireland. What did the 
Poor-law system produce in England ? It 
produced laziness, dissipation, want of 
care; it took away habits of thriftiness 
and industry, it engendered profligacy, 
and made men destitute from their own in- 
caution; it produced all these conse- 
quences in England. ‘They became at 
length intolerable, and you said, ‘* We 
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may find out who are really destitute 
we will adopt a test which noue but the 
destitute will abide ; we will separate the 
idle and vicious from the honest and 
industrious ; we will relieve those only 
who stand the test we apply to them.” 
Accordingly a sort of prison discipline was 
invented for the government of all the 
English workhouses ; a discipline, no doubt, 
to which none but the really destitute 
would be willing to submit. But do the 
Irish people require any stimulant of that 
kind to keep them from idleness or to in- 
duce them to work? Does even Mr. 
Nicholls say, that the Irish people are idle 
and will not work? Is there any people 
on the face of the earth so anxious to pro- 
cure wages by labour ? Is there a civilised, 
oracultivated, or a cultivatable spot in 
the wide world where Irishmen are not 
found performing the heaviest and most 
incessant labours? What works are there 
requiring great physical strength and un- 
relaxed exertion where Irishmen are not 
the chief labourers 2? Must you imprison 
them, then, to make them work? No, no! 
the people of England would never have 
required such a stimulant for their indus- 
try, if you had not first demoralised them 
by your Poor-laws ; and till you have de- 
moralised the people of Ireland, by the 
operation of a like system, you need not 
threaten them with imprisonment to make 
them work. The systemof poor-houses, 
as proposed in. this Bull, may hold out to 
the trish landlords the delusive notion that 
there 1s an extent beyond which the rate for 
the relief of the poor willnot go. Sucha 
notion may for a time be entertained by the 
landlords, but it will be fallacious. It is, 
indeed, a delusion you are practising 
upon yourselves, if you think you can 
with such a paltry sum do anything for the 
substantial relief of the people of Ireland. 
I would implore you before you plunge 
into this Bill to consider this—by adopting 
such a measure do you deprive the people 
of Ireland of nothing? Do you take 
from the poor of Ireland nothing ? Your 
Report shows that the Irish poor receive at 
present in alms an annual amount varying 
from 1,000,000, to 1,500,0002. They do 
not receive it in com, but in kind, and this 
is easy to the farmer who affords the re- 
lief. Has any farmer in lreland told you 
that he would rather pay money than the 
produce of his land ? No. Your humanity 
to the farmers is delusive—your inhuma- 
nity to the poor is obvious, You take 
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away from them the 1,500,000/. of charity 
they have at present, but do you take 
away from them nothing else? Do you 
take away from them no kindly feeling ? 
Do you know the evidences which have 
been given of strong filial and parental 
affection in the Irish? Have you read 
nothing of their habitual kindness and 
consideration for all of kin to then? I 
have a multitude of passages in my hand, 
extracted from the Report of the Com- 
missioners—-passages which do the greatest 
credit to the affections of the unfortunate 
Irish poor. They are in misery and dis- 
tress ; but their kindly feelings never freeze 
under the chill hand of poverty and desti- 
tution. ‘There they are, the son support- 
ing the mother, the daughter supporting 
her aged parents--nay, with the latter it 
is often a speculation to marry young that 
they may have a partner to assist them in 
the office of maintaining those who can no 
longer support themselves. There is not 
a higher testimony to the moral qualities 
of the Trish poor than the evidence that 
has been placed before us relative to their 
condition. Do you wish to take all these 
away? You know it is a_ very 
natural thing for a son to say, ‘* Why 
should T diminish my own means to sup- 
port my infirm father when there is the 
union workhouse to receive him? Why 
should IT exhaust myself with Jabour to 
maintam my mother when there is the 
same refuge for her? Why should [ assist 


my blind cousin, or lend a helping hand to | 
my lame uncle, is there not the union | 


workhouse to receive them ? ‘This is only a 
vatural train of argument. You will de- 
prive the Irish poor, therefore, of the 
charity they at present have,—you will 
extinguish in their bosoms those kindly 
feelings and generous emotions which are 
beyond all price, and you will reduce 
them to the same miserable and degraded 
condition out of which you are now seeking 
to raise a considerable proportion of your 
own agricultural poor. Again, then, I im- 
plore you to hesitate before you plunge 
into this measure. I have mentioned 
many reasons that should induce you 
to do so. Are there no others? = In 
Ireland you have around the poorest 
and most destitute class a broad margin 
composed of men who are not act- 
ually paupers, but who are scarcely able, by 
dint of the strongest and most incessant 
exertions toeke out a livelihood. All these 
are for the future under the operation of 
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this Bill to become rate-payers—every 
man rented at 5/. a-year is to become a 
rate-payer. ‘This will include every man 
who at present just saves himself from 


begging. There are multitudes of this 
class. I would have you recollect, then, 
that when you are taking away from the 
beggar the charity he at present receives, 
you are at the same time taking from the 
small farmers the means that hitherto have 
prevented them from becoming beggars 
also. Is there not another consideration ? 
What is it that supports the Irish labourer 
at present ? What fund is there in Ireland 
for the payment of wages? There is not 
capital enough to pay for labour in Ireland. 
Do you want to take away part of the 
funds that now exist? Is not every shil- 
ling levied for poor-rates a shilling taken 
from the means of paying the wages of 
labour? By imposing a rate, therefore, 
you will destroy the inadequate means that 
even now exist for the payment of wages. 
Lut it is said (and this no doubt would be 
a great boon if it could be accomplished) 

it is said, ‘¢ a measure for the relief of 
the poor will tranquillise Ireland—there 
will be no more insurrectionary movements 
in the country when the people find that 
their wants are supplied.” To accomplish 
that end you must carry your calculations 
much further than you propose to do by 
this Bill—you must go the full length of 
the 1,500,000/. of charity, which you will 
be putting aside if you hope to give per- 
manent tranquillity toTreland. 1 confess 
that the measure, as it now stands, does 
not appear to me to be calculated to give 
tranquillity to that country. How does it 
proceed? There is to be no parochial re- 
lief. All relief is to be given in the work- 
houses. Perhaps Mr. Nicholls, in his 
sagacity and wisdom, will make rules for 
the government of those houses. What 
will be the consequence? You will give 
toevery man whom you refuse to relieve a 
cause for preedial agitation. The man you 
refuse is the very man to resent in the 
worst way the refusal; he will go to 
others, and induce them to adopt his 
quarrel : perhaps to avenge what he con- 
ceives to be his wrong. Thus, instead of 
tranquillising Ireland, you will only be 
giving to her people another source of dis- 
content. Am [I speaking imaginary things 
when I refer to the operation of a system 
of Poor-laws as a cause for preedial agita- 
tion? Was there not a period, and a 
recent one, when the rural districts of 
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torch of the rustic incendiary? Am I, then, 
speaking only of imaginary things when I 
say that this law, instead of affording a 
protection against preedial agitation, will 
become only a new source of irritation and 
exasperation. If it do not it will be only 
from the extreme extent of the relief you 
cive. I conjure you to consider whether, 
to make your relicf substantial and bene- 
ficial, you must not make it equal in 
amount to one-half, or, at any rate, one- 
third of the rent-roll of Ireland. If you 
enter upon this course of policy at all, you 


must not do it piece-meal—you must not | 


dole out your charityin small driblets. Let 
it be as extensive as the evil, or do not 
attempt it all. This, too, must be recol- 
lected: in the introduction of Poor-laws 
into Ircland you do not propose to establish 
any law of settlement. Now Poor-laws 
have been recommended for Ireland as 
tending to make landlords careful of the 
tenants on their estates, because, not 
taking care of them upon their estates, 
they would have to support them by pay- 
ing rates. But if you establish no law of 
settlement you will not affect the landlord 
in that way. It is the union and not the 
landlord who will have to pay for the 
support of the poor wherever they are 
found ; and whatever the burthen upon the 
landlord, it will only be shared by him in 
common with his neighbours. Thus the 
inducement to the landlord to take care of 
his tenantry will be wholly lost, unless the 
Bill be accompanied by a law of settlement. 
Yet I am not asking for a law of settlement. 
{ know the difficulties that would attend 
the introduction of such a measure. Mr. 
Nicholls, to be sure, thinks it would be casy 
enough, because, says he, there would be 
no difficulty in procuring a certificate of 
births from the clergyman. That applies 
only to the Protestants ; but how are the 
Roman Catholics, whose priests succeed 
each other with great rapidity in almost 
every parish—especially those that are 
sickly—how are they to obtain certificates 
of their birth ? I mention this only to show 
of what materials Mr. Nicholls’s mind is 
composed, when he says it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to do this or 
that. T approve of not introducing a law 
of settlement into Ireland, because, though 
there may be a prima facie case in favour 
of the introduction of such a law, the Re- 
port of our own Poor-law Commissioners, 
as well ag the oxperience of all foreign 
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countries where a law of settlement obtains, 
proves that the effect of it is to enslave the 
paupers by tying them to the soil where 
they are born, and hunting them like rats 
if they venture to remove from it lest they 
should obtain a settlement elsewhere. In- 
stances of this have been abundant enough 
in London, where women actually in labour 
have been trundled about from parish to 
parish by the overseers, each anxious to 
prevent the child from being dropped 
within the precincts over which he pre- 
sided. A law of settlement cannot be in- 
troduced into Ireland; yet by not intro 
ducing it you prevent your Poor-laws from 
affording to the poor that security against 
the severity of the landlord which you say 
you are anxious to establish. There is 
another point for consideration. Any at- 
tempt to make labour productive by 
raising a poor-rate will be abortive and end 
in disappointment. A labour-rate has 
failed wherever it has been tried. 1 wish 
this to be fully understood before we 
proceed with the present measure. I 
have felt it to be my duty to spend a 
considerable portion of my time in reading 
every thing I could get on Poor-laws, 
foreign and domestic. Perhaps my in- 
quiries have led me into error. If sol 
must certainly say, that I have adopted 
my errors upon the most deliberate con- 
sideration that my mind is capable of 
bestowing upon the subject. To me it 
seems that no proposition has been so 
fully demonstrated both by theory and 
practice as this: that you cannot make 
labour productive by means of any fund 
you may raise for the purpose, where 
that labour has not been rendered pro- 
ductive by the enterprise of private and 
individual speculation. In America the 


price of Jabour is 5s. or 6s. a day. The 
poor-houses are full. Why do they not 
send their paupers out to labour? Be- 


cause it is found that slave labour nobody 
will buy. A man labouring upon com- 
pulsion takes a pick-axe and employs 
himself with it for half an hour, making a 
hole large enough perhaps to put in 
his finger. The Americans have now gone 
back from the old system of Poor-laws, 
and remedy the evils of poverty and 
distress, not by levying a poor-rate on the 
industrious, but by turning out the idle 
from their workhouses, and leaving them, 
if they like, to perish, which no man in 
America need do if he be willing to work. 
it is an idle dream to imagine, that you 
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can produce productive labour through the 
agency ofa poor-rate. Neither can you pro- 
duce aparadise in the midst of a wilderness, 
by establishing colonies of the poor where 
there is an inch of fertility. The attempt 
has failed in Holland as well as in 
Belgium. No, you may give relief in 
poor-houses, but never endeavour (for it 
is vain) to make labour productive at the 
expense of any poor-rate whatever. 1 
have addressed the House at great length, 
greater perhaps than I ought to have 
done, but I fecl a deep concern in the 
question. I have shown a ease of great 
inisery and distress in Ireland. I have 
traced it to political causes. I think, 
before you introduce your Poor-law, it 
would be wise to sce whether, by other 
political measures you may not do some- 


thing for the good and prosperity of 


Ireland. I do not wish to introduce 
anything polemical into the discussion, 
hut I ask you to pause and to consider, 
whether by other means you may not do 
more good to Ireland, and would conjure 


you in the first place to try the eflect of 


an enlarged system of emigration. If you 
will not do that, [ will implore you to go 
back to what is called the evidence 
of your forefathers; go back to the 
reigns of the Plantagenets and Tudors, 
when it was enacted, that every man 
having an estate in Jreland, and not 
living half the year there, should be liable 
to afine of Gs. 8d. in the pound ou the 
gross amount of his rent-roll. Come out 
with an absentee law, and give me 6s. 8d, 
inthe pound on the rent-roll of all ab- 
sentees. ‘his may be called a dream, yet 
after all I believe it would give more 
permanent and more substantial relief to 
the poor of Ireland than your proposed 
Poor-laws. I know full well that some 
political economists have talked of ab- 
senteeism as not being a mischief to [re- 
land; but the doctrines of those men are 
now, I believe, derided by all. The noble- 
man whose rent-roll amounts to 50,0007. 
a year, in the course of twenty years 


draws 1,000,0002. from the resources of 


Ireland, no part of which he ever returns, 
‘To procure this sum for him all the corn, 
all the cattle reared upon the 
which he is the lord must be sent to 
foreign markets. In the regular course 
of things the value of the corn and the 
cattle so exported should be brought back 
again. But it is not so in Ireland; no 
part of the price of her produce ever re 
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turns ; and as well for these districts who 
had to support absentee landlords would 
it be if the ships which bore their pro- 
duce from their shores sunk half channel 
over. This, after all, is the dreadful 
feature in the domestic economy of 
Ireland—nine-tenths of the rent-roll of 
the country are spent abroad. We have 
all the degradation and misery of a pro- 
vince, without the benefit of provincial 
protection. But I will trespass no further. 
I will close by saying, that I have a very 
strong conviction upon my mind, that you 
will find it as much in vain to attempt to 
create Act of Parliament charity in Ire- 
land, as it has been to create Act of 
Parliament piety. I do not think you 
can generate virtues, and make them 
spread by Act of Parliament. I have 
certainly a strong impression, that a Poor- 
law has never done good to any country 
where it has been adopted. I make that 
avowal frankly. I look at the Poor-law 
in England: 1 see it reducing wages to 
half the amount they were before; yet I 
know that it has been introduced under 
the most favourable circumstances and 
in the most prosperous times—in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the recent dis- 
covery of the western hemisphere opened 
a source of the most extensive and most 
wholesome emigration, and at the same 
time furnished the means of establishing 
a solid and secure currency in such quan- 
lities as the exchange of an active and 
enterprising people required. Yet the 
Poor-law of England, introduced under 
these favourable circumstances, arrived at 
length at such a pitch of abuse as to 
compel you, in spite of all the clamow 
and popular ery which even yet have not 
died away, to make a strong movement, 
and to repeal a considerable portion of 
that law. I do not hesitate to declare, 
then, that my own individual opinion is 
not favourable to a Poor-law; but least of 
all is it favourable to such a law as this 
which you propose to give to Ireland. | 
would only implore you, before the step 
is decisively taken, to have it fully, 
maturely, and deliberately considered in 
all its bearings—to give nothing to the 
unholy cry of those who hold themselves 
out as the especial patrons and friends of 
the poor because they are favourable to 
these laws. I entreat you to yield to no 
clamour of that kind, buat fully and 
maturely to consider the Bill in’ every 
stage, Then, be the result what if may, 
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I shall feel that I have done my duty. I 
have not (I own it) moral courage enough 
to oppose a Poor-law altogether. I yield 
to the necessity of doing something ; but 
IT am not deceitful enough to prophesy 
that you will reap any lasting or solid 
advantage from the introduction of such 
a law into Ireland. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member in his objec- 
tion to the Bill now before the House, but 
he did not agree with him in the proposi- 
tion that a Poor-law was not necessary for 
Ireland. He agreed with the hon, and 
learned Member, that England had been 
the cause of nearly all the evils under 
which Ireland laboured; but he would 
assert, that if there was one thing which 
had been more prominently the cause of 
those evils than another, it was the per- 
mitting the private appropriation and set- 
tlement of land in Ireland to take place 
without being accompanied by a Poor-law. 
It had been alleged, that a Poor-law was 
unjust, as it took the means and profits 
from the industrious man. Most certainly, 
he would never promote or permit (if he 
could prevent it) the enactment of a law 
calculated to produce such an effect. He 
considered the principle of a Poor-law was 
to make a provision against the injustice 
done to the poor man by the monopoly of 
the land. Ife knew that it was necessary 
to society that that monopoly should exist. 
Still the poor man must also exist; and as 


his existence depended on the produce of | 


the earth, a Poor-law was essential where- 
ever a monopoly of the land was per- 
mitted. When they considered further, 
that the monopoly of the land was aggra- 
vated against the poor man by the opera- 
tion of the Corn-laws, it was rendered 
more imperatively necessary that some 
measure of protection for him should be 
adopted. Neither a monopoly of the land, 
nor a Corn-law should be allowed, except 
protection were, either directly or indi- 
rectly, afforded to the poor man against 
the power of the landlord. If they did 
not directly interfere with the letting of the 
land, then they must indirectly interfere, 
by procuring that alternative which the 
well-being of the poor required. With 
regard to other species of property, money, 
for instance, the Legislature interfered 
and controlled the use of it. It deter- 
mined that a man lending money should 
not charge an exorbitant interest for it, 
nor take advantage of the necessities of 
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the borrower. Considering also the pecu- 
liar circumstances of Ireland, where the 
land was obtained by forfeiture and con- 
quest, it became even still more imperative 
that protection should be aftorded to the 
poor man. In all those parts of Ireland 
where the mass of the people were in a 
state of poverty, he believed it would be 
found that that poverty was traceable to 
the nature of the relation existing between 
landlord and tenant. It was indispensable, 
therefore, that any Poor-law to be intro- 
duced into that country should be so 
constructed that it might re-act upon the 
proprictors of the land, and make them 
feel an interest for those from whose 
labours they derived their property. From 
the moment that the landlords were 
made responsible for the welfare of those 
from whom their property was derived, the 
greatest canse of pauperism would be done 
away with. It had been alleged, that 
pauperism in Ireland arose from over- 
population; but the hon, and learned 
Member for Kilkenny had shown that this 
was not the case, and that the population 
did not exceed the proportion which the 
country could very easily maintain, if 
there did not exist other causes for the 
pauperised state of the people. Subdivision 
of farms had also been assigned as a cause 
of pauperism in Ireland ; but in the county 
of Down the people were in a state of 
comfort and enjoyment superior to almost 
any other part of Ireland, and yet there 
was no county in Ireland where the farms 
were more subdivided than in the county 
of Down. Why was this? Because the 
relation that existed between landlord and 
tenant was upon a more kindly footing 
there than in any other part of Ireland. 
One reason why he objected to the Bill 
now before the House was, that it did 
not recognise the principle of settlement. 
Not being based on that principle, it 
entirely subverted the responsibility of the 
landlord. What would be the conse- 
quence if they were to determine upon 
granting relief without some description of 
settlement? They would give encourage. 
ment to wandering paupers all over Ire- 
land; they would give a right of relief, 
without its being accompanied with any 
discretionary power to those who would 
have to dispense it, or without any propor- 
tion being observed between the amount 
of taxation to be levied and the number of 
the population in any particular district. 
He could not conceive a greater evil than 
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such a system; and however anxious he | alleged that they were to argue from the 
might be to see a Poor-law in Ireland, yet | failure of the English system, that a 


he would much rather throw out the Bill 


altogether, than take it under the condi- | 


tion of establishing such a system. He 
also objected to the system of poor-house 


| 
| 
| 


relief being made a sine qué non. It) 
might be necessary for a certain descrip- | 


tion of paupers, but for the great major- 


ity of paupers, or for that class who were | 


the most difficult to be removed, and were 
at the same time the most numerous, if the 
poor-house system were conceded, it could 


not be rendered serviceable in practice. | 


The great mass of poor persons in Ireland 


were the small holders and proprietors of 
If they were to compel the poor | 
man to go from his holding into the work- | 


land. 


{ 


house, how could he ever make any exer- | 
tions to improve his circumstances? His | 


small farm must go into a state of desola- 
tion; and he could never after look to any 
means of advancement in the world. Such 


would be the result of having a Poor-law | 


in Treland without a law of settlement, 
and of having the relief of the poor con- 
fined, without any kind of diseretion, to a 
system of relief in the workhouse. He 


also objected to the formation of large | 


unions on the same principle that he had | 


objected to the exclusion of a law of set- 
tlement, namely, because all responsibility 
would by that means be taken from the 
individual landed proprietors; it would 
discourage all exertion on their part to 
prevent pauperism, it would increase 
favouritism, and the amount of taxation in 
the unions. In short, he objected to the 
principle of unions, because it was attempt- 
ing to apply the same system of relief to 
all parts of Ireland. This, he conceived, 
to be a very hopeless attempt. He 
thought the best way of dispensing relief in 
Ireland would be to allow the proprietors 
in each parish to elect guardians, and pro- 
vide for their own poor according to the cir- 
cumstances of each district. In that part 


adopted for that country. 


| the remedy which he looked for. 


of Ireland in which he resided, institutions | 


were established for the relief of the poor, 
and those institutions were conducted with 
the greatest benefit to the district. The 
subscribers were also guardians, and they 
gave relief to the poor in the most bene- 
ficial way to them and in the most eco- 
nomical manner to the proprietors. Each 


of the poor was relieved at his own house | 


at the rate of 31. or 42, a-year; how is it 
possible that the poor could live in the 
workhouse at so small a cost? 
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It was | at this moment placed, 


system of relief not by means of work- 
houses, would fail in Ireland. But the 
system of relief, in England had failed not 
from the want of workhouses, but from 
oiher causes. It failed because the dis- 
tribution of the rates was not left in the 
power of the rate-payers. If the rates 
were left to the disposal of the rate-payers, 
there would be but little danger of failure 
from that cause. Another important de- 
fect in the English system was the want 
of attention to the education of the people. 
If they were to educate the people at the 
same time that they relieved them, they 
would elevate their minds and improve 
their conduct in industry and forethought. 
Sut beyond these, there was another cause 
which greatly tended to the failure of the 
English system-—namely, that the right 
to relief (as we understood the hon. Gen- 
tleman, who was, however, occasionally 
very indistinctly heard in the gallery, and 
what he said might have been, the rate of 
relicf,) was too extensive. These were 
the chief causes of the failure of the Eng- 
lish system, and not, as he had said 
before, the want of the workhouse system. 
The question before the House, he con- 
ceived, was not whether the poor of Ire- 
land should have relief or not ; not whether 
Ireland should have a Poor-law or not; but 
whether the Bill which they were now 
discussing was the proper measure to be 
The hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny had de- 
scribed the distress and misery that existed 
in Ireland in the absence of a Poor-law. 
But had the hon. Member proposed any 
remedy? One only, extensively expatria- 
ting the poor. Ile confessed that was not 
He was 
willing to admit that emigration was 
highly useful in many ways; but he would 
assist the poor man to supply his wants in 
his own country, and not render his sup- 
port by relief dependent upon any system 
of emigration. He would not, while con- 
ferring a small benefit, make it a condi- 
tional preliminary that the pauper should 
submit to what he might feel to be a great 
evil. Surely it was necessary that the 
state should take some means to rescue 
the population of Ireland from that dis. 
tressed condition in which the hon. and 
learned Member had most justly deseribed 
a large proportion of the Irish people to be 
It was impossible 
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that they could relieve themselves from 
their present position, So truly destitute 
were they of the common necessaries of 
decent clothing, that on the Lord’s Day 
they were known to exchange dress with 
one another, in order that some might go 
to a place of worship in the morning, and 
others in the evening. Justice demanded 
that the state should relieve them from 
this unhappy condition. Tle was satisfied 
that a very small degree of relief, admi- 
nistered in the way he had proposed, 
would render the great mass of the people 
comparatively independent, who were now 
in a state of pauperism and misery. It 
was said that landlords were poor. He 
admitted it. 
the landed proprietors would anticipate 
their means, and involve themselves in 
debt, was that any reason why the unfor- 
tunate and distressed poor of Ireland 
should be deprived of relief? The hon, 
and learned Member had talked of confis- 
cation, but of that he was in no dread. 
If the landlords would take the proper 
means for improving their estates, they 
might aflord relief to the people without 
any loss of property to themselves ; on the 
contrary, the improved condition of the 
people would tend greatly to their own 
advantage and profit. But if the land- 
lords could not by themselves adopt these 
means, then there ought to be some mode 
devised for enabling them to raise rates 
for that purpose. It was said, that the 
poor farmers would be taxed by the oper- 
ation of a Poor-law Bill. No doubt they 
would; but did not those small farmers at 
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the present moment bear all the burthen of 


relieving the poor according to the irre- 
gular system by which that relief was now 
administered? = It was certainly intended 
to puta proportion of the tax upon the 
small occupiers, but still a larger propor- 
tion would be pat upon the ki andlords. Ie 
considered that the tenant and the landlord 
should be taxed each according to his 
profitable interest in the land, The hon, 
and learned Member for Kilkenny had 
spoken of the benefit of a home Legisla- 
ture as one of the means of improvement 
i Ireland. Bat surely the hon. and 
learned Member must recollect that while 
Ireland had her own Legislature no less 
than six attempts were made by the Trish 
Parliament to establish Poor-laws in that 
country. A Bill for that) purpose was 
passed in the Irish Parliament inthe year 
1641, which afterwards received the royal 
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but the Bill was never promul- 
Mr. Peter Gale found the Bill 
among the records of the Court of Chan- 
cery iu Ireland; and if that Bill were re- 
enacted at this moment, it would be, in his 
(Mr. 8. Crawford’s) opinion, a better mea- 
sure than that which was now proposed. 
He objected, first, to a Poor-law without 
a law of settleme nt; he objected, in the 
next place, to limiting relief in the work- 
houses; he objected, thirdly, to the sys 
tem of unions ; and he objected to various 
other provisions of the Bill, to which, 
however, he would not then more parti- 
cularly advert, as a more suitable time for 
doing so would be atlorded him when the 
Bill should be committed. He objected, 
moreover, to the absolute power which was 
vested in the guardians; and to the whole 
being plaecd under the English Commis- 
He would not trespass longer on 
the time of the House than to say, that it 
was his intention, when the Bill went into 
Committee, to propose amendments of the 
nature of those objections. If by those 
amendments, or any others, that Bill 
should be rendered effective for giving 
relief to the poor of Ireland, he should 
then support it: but if, on the third read- 
ing, it should remain in its present state, 
he should then oppose it; because he be- 
lieved that the passing of that Bill would 
be one of the greatest evils that could 
befal the country. Having been an advo- 
cate for a Poor-law for Ireland, he would 
not take upon himself the responsibility 
of producing that evil which he conceived 
would be inflicted on that country by the 
passing of a neasure with such provisions 
as those contained in the Bill now be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. Richards was of opinion that the 
noble Lord was entitled to the thanks of 
the House and the country for introducing 
the measure now under discussion. The 
existence of deep and dire distress in Ire- 
land was admitted by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny ; ; and yet thai hon. 
and learned Member declared that he was 
hostile to a Poor-law for Ireland. But 
the hon. and learned Member forgot that 
there Poor-law in’ that country 
already. ‘The question therefore was—not 
whether Ireland should have a Poor-law or 
not—but whether that which now existed 
was the best that could be adopted ; 
whether the Legislature ought not to de- 
vise an amended and more useful measure. 
By the hon. and learned Member’s own 


assent, 
gated. 


sloners. 


was a 
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howing, no less than one million of money 
was administered yearly by the present 
irregular mode; a mode which, from its 
very nature, necessarily begot mendicancy 
and insecurity to life and property. The 
question, therefore, was, ought that system 
to be continued? The hon. and learned 
Member proposed that it should, and that 
Ireland should be left with that insufficient, 
that vicious Poor-law. But would the 
House place any confidence in a specch, 
however cloquent or however specious, 
that advocated such a Poor-law? ‘The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had com- 
plained of the want of capital in [reland. 
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but so long as the present insecurity of 


life and property existed there, it was Im- 
possible that capital could flow into that 
country. But it was not the want of 
capital alone that the hon. and learned 
Member complained of, he also complained 
of absenteeism; but the main cause of 
absenteeism was likewise the want of se- 
curity to person and property. He had 
received a pamphlet which had been sent 
to him, as he believed, by the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny, and, if he 
was not mistaken, written by that hon. 
Gentleman, in which those principles 
were advocated which the hon. Member 
had that night put forth as to a system of 
Poor-laws drying up the kindly feelings 
of the people. He would ask whether 
in England, where they had had Poor- 
laws for so long a period, there was not 
as much kindly feeling, and as much 
given away in the shape of private charity 
as in any country in Europe? ‘The hon. 
and learned Member, indeed, admitted 
that something must be done, as Ireland 
was in such a miserable condition ; but 
he had not suggested any efficient re- 
medy. Te admitted that both the Ca- 
tholic priesthood of Ireland, as well as 
the people, were in favour of a system 
of Poor-laws, and he also stated that he 
should vote for the Bill in all its stages, 
but he had delivered such a speech as 
was calculated to deter the Hlouse from 
proceeding with the Bill. He should now 
proceed to make some observations on the 
report of Mr. Nicholls, and the plan 
which had been founded on it. He did 


not deny that great mischief had resulted 
from the mal-administration of the Poor- 
laws in England, by giving an unrestricted 
power to the magistrates to order out-door 
relief; and there was no doubt but that 
the existence of these abuses had led to 
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the introduction of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act. The state of Ireland, however, 
was essentially different from that of 
England, and required a totally different 
system of Poor-laws. The chief complaint 
in Ireland was the extensive system of 
mendicancy that prevailed there ; he would 
not propose, with the view of getting rid 
of this, the adoption of a system of impri- 
sonment. Tle was satisfied that the Irish 
people would have great reluctance to be 
contined in the workhouses, and be ex- 
cluded from their friends and_ relations, 
and be subjected to a state of discipline 
which would be enforced in those buildings. 
Such a state of things he was sure would 
be odious to them. But the number and 
nature of the workhouses proposed under 
this Bill would not be nearly adequate to 
the wants of the people, and if they did 
not go into the workhouses they were to 
have no relief whatever. ‘The workhouse 
system might be good in England, but it 
never could be extensively acted upon in 
Ireland without rendering the Parliament 
and Government of England odious to 
them. The system pursued in the Men- 
dicity Society of Dublin was that which 
he should propose as the model for framing 
a system of Pvor-laws for England. One 
of the regulations of that system was, that 
the house of the society should be open 
to all applicants during the day, and that 
no person should be refused work and 
relief who applied; but the work given 
was not of the most agreeable nature ; 
there was, therefore, an inducement to 
remain there as short a time as possible. 
According to Mr. Nicholls’s plan, the per- 
sons who took refuge in the workhouses, 
would be lodged, clothed, and fed there ; 
but they would be permanently confined, 
and not allowed to go out and seek work. 
He should propose that instead of having 
a workhouse placed in every twenty miles 
square, one should be built in every square 
of eight miles, and that they should be 
open all the day for the reception of every 
destitute person who applied for relief; 
that work should be afforded at somewhat 
below the current rate of wages in the 
neighbourhood, and the inmates would 
then not stay there longer than they could 
help; and thus there would not be an 
injudicious interference with the market of 
labour. Mr. Nicholls’s plan would probably 
destroy the market for labour, for tt went 
to make men habitual paupers, to create 
paupers for them life, and would accustom 
QO 2 
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those who would receive relief to live con- 
stantly in the workhouses. It was also 
an unnatural plan if it was the same as the 
English system of workhouses, for it would 
separate husbands and wives, and mothers 
from theirchildren. Again, such a system 
of workhouses would be most expensive in 
a country like Ireland, and would cost 
infinitely more than adopting such a plan 
as was acted upon by the Mendicity So- 
ciety of Dublin. This was also an entirely 
new system for Ireland, whereas the plan 
he had just alluded to was already ex- 
tensively acted upon in Dublin, Limerick, 
Cork, and many other places. He had 
never met with any persons who adminis- 
tered the Poor-laws of England nearly so 
well as the managers of the mendicity 
institutions in Ireland conducted the affairs 
of their societies. He would not go into 
the question as to whether it was preferable 
to give out-door relief instead of resorting 
to the workhouse system, for that would 
be better done in Committee; but at the 
same time he must observe, that he thought 
that it would be rather desirable that the 
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matter should be left to the discretion of 


the guardians of the poor or other super- 
intendents of the working of the system. 
At the very outset of the present measure 
the people of Ireland were insulted; for 
they were told that they were not able to 
conduct their own affairs, as the whole 
management of the administration of the 
Poor-laws was to be left to the despotic 
power of three or four persons in London. 
This appeared to him to be a monstrous 
proposition, and, above all, coming as it 
did from the Government, who were con- 
stantly talking of the benefits of self- 
government and the blessings which 
institutions for that purpose would confer 
on Ireland. Te denied that there was 
any necessity for interfering in this way 
in matters purely Irish, He knew many 
of the gentlemen who superintended the 
management of the affairs of the Dublin 
Mendicity Society, and without intending 
to speak with the slightest disrespect of 
the Poor-law Commissioners, he must say 
that the gentlemen he had just alluded to 
would much better understand the working 
of a system of Poor-laws, and would be 
better able to carry it into effect, than any 
persons residing in London. If his plan 
were acted on the doors of the asylums 
would be open during the whole day for 
the relief of destitute persons; if that were 
done, he was satisfied that peace would 
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follow, and the consequence would be, that 
capital would flow into the country, and a 
better social system would ensue. In con- 
clusion, he thanked the noble Lord for 
having taken the first step to introduce a 
system of Poor-laws into Ireland. This 
was doing much, however strong some of 
his objections to the present plan might 
be ; he therefore gave the noble Lord credit 
for his intention. He trusted, however, 
that the Bill would be so remedied in 
Committee as to get rid of many of the 
objections which he had stated to it. 

Mr. William S. O’ Brien said, in listen- 
ing to the speech of the learned Member 
for Kilkenny—a speech in which he hasdis- 
played even more than his usual ability, 
the House must have been much struck 
with the touching and affecting picture 
which he drew of the miseries and priva- 
tions of the Irish poor. 1 wish it were in 
my power to say this picture was over- 
drawn; but although he concentrated 
your attention upon the gloomiest part and 
excluded from your view the brighter 
portions of the scene, I cannot call his 
statements exaggerated, because they 
contained nothing, which, from my own 
observation and experience | am not able 
to confirm. After this successful appeal 
to the sympathy and compassion of the 
House, in behalf of our poorer fellow- 
countrymen, one would have imagined 
that the very last conclusion at which he 
could have arrived, would have been that 
which he has endeavoured to induce you 
to adopt. Indescribably disastrous, he 
says, Is the present condition of the Irish 
poor. In the next sentence, therefore, 
we might have expected to hear him 
declare, that no experiment could be tried 
which could aggravate their wretchedness 
-~and that it was our bounden duty to recur 
to experiment after experiment, until we 
had redeemed our country from the stain 
and the reproach which the continuance 
of such a state of suffering humanity had 
deeply engraven upon its government and 
legislation. Butno! He tells you that 
for the remedy of these evils you must 
look to the operation of political measures 
—measures which, if beyond question 
beneficial, and if conceded in the largest 
spirit of liberality, could not possibly 
work out the effect which he ascribes, and 


| justly ascribes, to good government, ina 


less period than twenty or thirty years. 
Will the passing of the Municipal Reform 
Bill, or the Irish Tithe Bill—measures the 
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importance and excellence of which no 
one feels more strongly than I do—will 
they feed the hungry and clothe the naked 
of the present generation? And when 
he speaks of emigration and an absentee 
tax, in opposition to a Poor Law, he 
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seems to forget that the application of 


public money to enable the destitute 
labourer with his family to emigrate, is, 
pro tanto, a provision for the poor—and 
that an absentee tax applied to the 
wants of the poor, is nothing else than a 
very coercive Poor Law. Both these 
measures [ would with him adopt. But 
it is against an assessment upon property 
in Ireland that the whole power of his 
persuasion is directed. He tells you that 
the Irish farmer is unable to bear taxation 
for the relicf of the poor, yet in the same 
breath, he states, that the farmers of Ire- 
land voluntarily tax themselves in private 
charity to the value of from one million to 
one million and a-half sterling every 
year, a tax which we propose should 
hereafter be shared between the occupier 
and the landlord, so that it shall no longer 
be allowed in Ireland, the poor alone shall 
support the poor, while the rich man and 
the absentee, and the uncharitable, con- 
tribute little or nothing to their relief. 
And he has omitted to observe, that the 
million thus given away by the poorer and 
middling classes in Ireland is for the 
most part spent not only unprofitably, but 
injuriously to society—that it is given not 
more often to the real objects of compas- 
sion than to the idle, sturdy vagrant, who 
vends his blessings for halfpence and for 
potatoes, and who leaves his curses upon 
those who refuse them; and next he calls 
upon us to beware how we impair the 
kindly feelings which at present exist in 
Ireland between the poor towards each 
other, as if there were not field enough for 
human sympathies, without interfering 
with the duty of society and the province of 
legislation. It is quite true that there is no 
people so remarkably distinguished as the 
Irish are for the tender and kindly feelings 
which they entertain towards each other 
in all the more intimate ties of domestic 
and social relations. But the substance 
of the hon. Member’s argument leads to 
the following result, which the House will 
scarcely admit : — There are two persons, 
one possessing 500/. and the other 5,000/. 
per annum. The former, from humane 
and kindly feelings, voluntarily taxes 
himself in private charity to the extent of 
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one-tenth of his income; the latter gives 
nothing to benevolence. According to 
the learned Member you must not impose 
a tax of 5 per cent. for charitable objects 
upon the incomes of both lest you should 
impair the kindly feelings of the man of 
5O0L per annum, And with respect to 
the danger apprehended that the poor, 
instead of relieving their relations will 
send them to the workhouse, l cannot 
form so low an estimate of human nature 
as to believe that a provision for the poor, 
will induce the great body of the humbler 
classes to neglect the most sacred duties 
which belong to human existence. The 
man who would send his aged father to 
the workhouse, would turn him out of 
doors if there were no workhouse. But 
the Bill before us prevents such violations 
of social duty, by enacting that wherever 
the claims of kindred are a suflicient cause 
for throwing upon one person the burden 
of maintaining, legislation shall reinforce 
the suggestions of nature. Under the 
Bill the parent becomes liable for the 
relief of his child, and the child of his 
parent. These, Sir, are a few of the ob- 
servations which have occurred to me 
upon listening to the speech of the 
learned Member for Kilkenny, but | 
confess that I did not come down to 
the House prepared with an elabo- 
rate argument in defence of the prin- 
ciple of a Poor-law. 1 did not expect 
upon this occasion to hear that principle 
contested, and I was anxious to have ad_ 
dressed the House solely for the purpose 
of offering a few remarks upon the general 
features of the Bill now before us. I 
understand the noble Lord, the Home 
Secretary, to invite criticism upon it, and 
indeed the circumstances under which it 
has been prepared and submitted to the 
House are such as to justify the most 
rigorous criticism. For what has been 
the course of proceeding with regard to 
this measure? In 1833, a commission 
was appointed consisting of some of the 
ablest men in the kingdom, aided by a 
large staff of assistant Commissioners— 
men for the most part of no mean ability. 
They spent three years in a_ laborious 
inquiry, conducted at an expense to the 
country of above 30,000/., and ended by 
producing an elaborate report, which, to 
my humble judgment at least, appears to 
contain a great number of useful and 
practical recommendations. Instead of 
adopting their suggestions, however, either 
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in whole or in part, the report was care- 
fully laid upon the shelf, as a record to 
future generations of an amount of human 
wretchedness such as the civilised Eu- 
ropean world never elsewhere saw, and 
Mr. Nicholls, 
Somerset House, was appointed sole law- 
giver for the people of Ireland. Mr. 
Nicholls is, I believe, an excellent man, 
of unquestioned ability, and of the most 
humane intention; but if fam informed 
rightly, utterly unacquainted with the 
condition of Ireland, previous to his ar- 
rivalin that country. After a six weeks’ 
tour in Ireland, during which he visited a 
considerable number of public institutions, 
he produces his report—the recommenda- 
tions of which have been implicitly, | 
might almost say, slavishly, followed in 
this Bill. The Commissioners had_ re- 
commended a variety of measures, caleu- 
lated in their opinion to improve the con- 
dition of the Irish poor. Among other 
schemes, they had considered the pro- 
priety of establishing the workhouse sys- 
tem in Ireland, and for very suflicient 
reasons had decided upon rejecting it. 
Mr. Nicholls, on the contrary, rests the 
whole of his measure for the relief of the 
poor of Ireland exclusively upon the 
workhouse system. The workhouse, he 
says, the workhouse, and nothing but the 
workhouse! Youug and old, the orphan 
and the widow, the aged man, and the 
strong man, the maimed and the diseased 
—you must all go to the workhouse, there 
to have your diflerent degrees of poverty 
subjected to the test of paupcerism, to use 
the approved phraseology of Somerset 
House. 
poverty in Ireland be as extensive as it Is 
represented, you will require a great deal 
of workhouse accommodation. Llow many 
workhouses do you propose to build, and 
how many persons are they to contain ? 
Room for 80,000 persons, replies Mr. 
Nicholls. I assume, and for this assump- 
tion he scems to be entirely indebted to his 
own imagination, as with the data before 
him he might with equal propriety have 
assumed, that 50,000 persons, or that 
500,000 persons would have claimed 
workhouse relief. 1 assume, he says, that 
you will require accommodation — for 
80,000 persons, and the expense shall not 
exceed 312,000/, per annum. This esti- 
mate of numbers, too, is put forward in 
connexion with a reference to the state 
of pauperism in England; although by 
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one of the triumvirate of 


But it will naturally be asked, if 
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the last report of the English Commis- 
sioners, it appears that in three counties 
in which the Poor-law Amendment Act 
had been brought into full operation, 
from one-thirteenth to one-fiftecuth of the 
whole population, had received parochial 
aid to a greater or less extent. The Trish 
Poor-law Commissioners had arrived at a 
very different result. ‘They compute that 
not less than 2,300,000 persons are ina 
state of severe distress during thirty weeks 
every year. Now, this appears to me to 
be an exaggeration, and to English Mem- 
bers not acquainted with the state of 
Ireland is perfectly incomprehensible ; 
because, if an English labourer were out 
of work for thirty wecks of the year, he 
must cither receive parish relief or starve. 
But if we consider the peculiar situation 
of the Irish labourer, we shall understand, 
that although this estimate may be some- 
what exaggerated, it is not so far from the 
truth as a first view would lead us to sup- 
The Trish labourer depends for his 
subsistence, not upon wages but upon 
land; and in this respect the learned 
Member for Kilkenny conveyed an erro- 
neous impression to the House, when be 
said that there were above 560,000 heads 
of families in Ireland without land, Every 
one connected with Ireland knows, that it 
is the almost universal practice of the 
lrish labourer to take each year from half 
an acre to anacre of land, according to 
the number of his family, and after hav- 
ing planted potatoes upon it, to trust for 
lis sustenance throughout the ensuing 
year to the crop which it produces. The 
rent is paid partly by the sale of his pig, or 
partly by his labour. If the crop be good, 
and if he can obtain employment through- 
out the year, he is in a_ state of 
comparative comfort, If, on the con- 
trary, the crop fails, and he cannot pro- 
cure work for more than five or six months 
in the year, he is reduced toa state of 
the greatest privation, is unable to pro- 
cure the common necessaries of life, and 
his family are often reduced to live upon 
one meal a day, at particular seasons. 
Now, it cannot be denied, that in the most 
favourable years, a very large portion of 
the labouring population, probably above 
one-half, are unable to procure employ- 
ment for more than five or six months in 
the year. But although the estimate 
of Mr. Nicholls limits the number of the 
poor requiring relief in Ireland to 80,000 
persons, the Bill contemplates no such 
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limit. Under this Bill powers are taken 
to provide workhouse relief for the whole 
population of Treland, if it should be 


necessary; anid this is my inain ground of 


objection to the Bill in’its present form— 
namely, that it vests the most unlimited 
and undefined discretionary power in three 
or four gentlemen residing at Somerset- 
House, who, neither directly as— Trish 
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rate-pay ers will feel the practical operation | 


of the measure which they administer, nor 
will even be within the reach of that 
indireet influence which arises from  per- 
sonal observation, and from the oppor- 


tunity of becoming acquainted with the | 


opinions of others. 
present stands, the Commissioners are 


By the Bill, as it at | 


invested with a discretion, which, if directed | 


against the interests of the rich, would 
enable them to confiscate the whole pro- 
perty of Ireland, and if directed against 
the interests of the poor, would render 
this measure entirely inoperative, aud a 
mere dead letter, as regards their condi 
tion. ‘They are empowered either to build 
10,000 workhouses, or to build ten—-they 
may levy a rate of twenty shillings in the 
pound, or only of one halfpenny in the 


pound—they may convert the whole of | 
Ireland into one union, or they may con- | 


stitute a single parish an union; and if 
every board of guardians does not impli- 
citly obey —(for obey is the word used in 
the act)—does not obey their instructions, 
they are liable to be superseded and re- 
placed by paid agents, who, being ap- 
pointed by the Commissioners, will na 
turally be objects of special favour and 
patronage; and further, if every person in 
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that a law may be universally condemned 
by public opinion, and yet that we may 
find it extremely difficult to remove it 
from the statute book. For these reasons 
I trust that, before the Bill leaves the 
Committee, the powers and duties of the 
Commissioners will be accurately and 
strictly defined. Another feature of this 
measure, as it was explained by the noble 
Lord, which appears to me liable to objec- 
tion, ts the proposal that it shall only at 
first be brought into partial operation in 
particular districts. Now, I think a very 
little reflection will convince the House, 
that the most grievous injustice may arise 
if the Bill be not brought into simul- 


taneous operation throughout the whole of 


Ireland. For what could be more unjust 
than that our country should be called 
upon to build workhouses, not only for the 
reception of its own poor, but for the poor 
of every other part of the world, whilst 
from the burthen of maintaining similar 
establishments, another country should be 
exempt? It is suggested by some Gentle- 
men, that in order to meet any difficulties 
which may arise from this source, it will 
be expedient to introduce into this Bill the 
enactment of a law of settlement. ‘l'o me 
it appears, on the contrary, that its framers 
have acted wisely in not at present, at 
least, complying with it a law of settle- 
ment, Litigation, expense, complexity, 
are the hecessary accompaniments of a law 
of settlement; and another not less dan- 
gerous consequence resulting from it ts, 


| that it interferes with the free circulation 


the community does not aid and abet the | 


Commissioners in establishing this despot- 
ism, the persons so obstructing or not 


assisting the operation of this act, are | 


liable to be fined or imprisoned. 
not coufer powers so undefined and un- 


limited upon any body of men, even if 


they were perfect as angels, still less 
would I bestow them upon a board, which, 
in the administration of the English Poor- 
laws—-whether the system they pursue be 
bad or good, I will not pronounce—have 
contrived to excite throughout England a 
very great amount of discontent and dis- 
satisfaction—but, least of all, would | 
establish such an uncontrolled despotism 
in Ireland, where the influence of public 
opinion does not act as it does in England, 
directly and immediately upon legislation ; 
for we know in Ireland, by sad experience, 


I would | 








of labour. A law of settlement only be- 
comes necessary when you give to the 
poor man a legal title to relief in a par- 
ticular district, and, as by this Bill it is 
not proposed to give such a legal title to 
the poor, a law of settlement is for the 
present unnecessary. In the practical 
working of the system, each board of 
guardians will give a preference to the poor 
of their own district, and thus in the exer- 
cise of their discretion, the effects of a law 
of settlement will be obtained without its 
iuconveniencics. There are several of the 
minor details of the Bill which appear to me 
open to objection; but I shall reserve for the 
Committee any remarks which suggest 
themselves to my mind respecting them. I 
now wish to advert to those means of reliev- 
ing the poor which have been omitted in this 
Bill, and which, if they have not been en- 
tirely overlooked, have not, at least, been 
brought forward as concurrent measures, 
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forming a part of a great system. Unless 
I much mistake the character and habits 
of the labouring poor of Ireland, they 
will submit to all their present privations, 
rather than go into the workhouse. If 
this be so, the Bill will do nothing towards 
improving the condition of the  able- 
bodied labourer in Ireland. Now, it seems 
to me that it isin the power of legisla- 
tion materially to ameliorate the position 
of the destitute labouring classes, by es- 
tablishing a more healthy ratio between 
population and capital than at present 
exists in Ireland, Without denying, that 
if property were distributed in a ditterent 
manner—if the gentry and nobility staid 
at home, and expended their incomes in 
improving their estates, the resources of 
Ireland would be amply suflicient to 
Maintain in comfort its present population 
—I think it is equally undeniable that, 
under its present circumstances, the po- 
pulation is redundant, as compared with 
the means at present available for its 
employment. Let that redundancy be 
removed, and you improve the condition 
of the remainder, Foremost among mea- 
sures having this effect is a well-regulated 
system of emigration. Fortunately there 
is now no prejudice in Ireland against 
emigration—on the contrary, thousands 
are panting to join their more successful 
comrades, who have gone before them in 
the field of adventure—and if a free pas- 
sage to the colonies were offered to the 
destitute labourers of Ireland, tens of 
thousands would this very spring gladly 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
remove toa country where the labourer 
earns the fair reward of his toil. The ex- 
penses of emigration are now so inconsi- 
derable, when compared with the expenses 
attending any workhouse relief that could 
be offered, that, upon the grounds of 
economy as well as of regard to the 
interests of the labourer, there can be no 
hesitation in giving a preference to emi- 
gration; and, considering the heavy tax- 
ation which we are now, for the first time, 
about to impose upon the people of Ire- 
Jand, for the relief of the poor,—consi- 
dering, too, that colonization is an object 
of national concern;—it is only reason- 
able that the expenses of emigration should 
be defrayed, either in whole or in part, 
out of some national fund ;—whether that 
fund can be best raised by the sale of 
waste lands in the colonies, or from any 
other source, itis for the Executive Go- 
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vernment to determine. Another resource, 
open for the removal of the redundancy of 
the labouring population, would be aflorded 
by home colonization. The result of 
a Commission of Inquiry, appointed some 
years since, was—to show that there 
were, in Ireland, 5,000,000 acres of land 
in astate of nature, the greater part of 
which was reclaimable. That amount has, 
probably, by extended cultivation, been 
considerably diminished ; but there still 
remain several millions in an uncultivated 
state. I know of no mode in which the 
reclamation of a portion of these lands, 
say 200,000 or 300,000 aeres, could be 
undertaken with so much advantage as in 
the establishment of home colonies upon 
such tracts. In this way, several thousand 
families might be taken out of the 
labour market, and placed in a condition 
of comparative comfort. There is nothing 
in the experience of the poor colonics of 
Hiolland which should deter us from, at 
least, making the experiment, as the cir- 
cumstances in the two cases would be 
wholly different. I am persuaded that, 
under good arrangements, the whole cost 
of the settlement might ultimately be 
repaid by the labourers, and by permitting 
them to purchase in fee their small allot- 
ments, say of ten acres each, they would 
have a stimulus to labour which the poor 
man seldom knows in Ireland ; whilst the 
ultimate result would be to create, in the 
more unimproved districts of Ireland, a 
class of small proprietors in fee, which, 
in itself, would be no trifling advantage 
in a country in which small fee-simple 
estates are almost unknown. There re- 
main, besides, as means of providing 
employment for the destitute labourer, the 
public works undertaken by the counties 
of Ireland, and public works of a national 
character. Measures, also, enabling the 
Irish proprietors to improve their estates 
under circumstances which, at present, 
operate as prohibitions to such attempts, 
ought to be brought forward concurrently, 
as a means of providing employment for 
the poor, and it is for the Government to 
originate these various legislative enact- 
ments, as symmetrical parts of a great 
system, for the amelioration of the con- 
dition of the labouring classes. Having by 
these means provided employment for 
the able-bodied poor, it will then only re- 
main to make arrangements for the 
maintenance of ,those who, from utter 
inability to save their own sustenance, are 
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compelled to throw themselves upon the 
compassion of society, and are relieved either 
by voluntary charity or by a compulsory 
provision. For this class of objects differ- 
ent modes of relief might be adopted. 
In each county or district there ought to 
be an asylum for persons afflicted with 
incurable diseases, requiring medical su- 
pervision. For the maintenance and edu- 
cation of orphans, there ought to be 
separate institutions—for the idle vagrant, 
and impostor, a workhouse is the proper 
receptacle—to the aged and infirm, the 
option might be given either to go into a 
poor-house, or to receive domiciliary re- 
lief. In administering such a provision it 
will be found desirable to have larger and 
smaller districts ; and | can see no diffi- 
culty in engrafting the recommendation of 
the Irish poor Commissioners upon Mr, 
Nicholls’s proposal, to divide Ireland into 
large unions, containing 80,000 persons 
each on an average. ‘The smaller districts, 
called by the Commissioners “ relict dis- 
tricts,” should be so formed as to contain 
a population not exceeding a given num- 
ber—say 10,000, or 8,000, or 5,000 per- 
sons. In each relief district let a Com- 
mittee be appointed by the rate-payers, 
one or two of whom should be guardians 
in the union district : and if you are afraid 
that the Committee in the “ relief dis- 
trict” would give assistance trom the poor- 
rate to improper persons, let their duty 
be limited to the task of recommending 


those persons whom they think fit objects | 
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after the payment of their rent, but a very 
inadequate sustenance, | do not think this 
an unreasonable apportionment of the 
burthen between landlord and tenant. 
This adoption would also have the good 
eflect of rendering this measure more ac- 
ceptable to the poorer and middling 
classes of society in Ireland, a consider- 
ation not unimportant when we are impo- 
sing a new tax which political economists 
tell us, whether paid directly by the tenant 
or by landlord, is ultimately a deduction 
from the rent of the land. Ihave now, Sir, 
frankly and freely stated my opinion re- 
specting the leading features of this Bill; 
but I can assure the House, that the 
objections which | have offered, are urged 
in no captious spirit—and that so far 
from wishing to thwart the measure, it 
shall have my most earnest and anxious 
support. With a few modifications in 
Committee, I believe it is capable of being 
rendered a most efficient and useful en. 
actment—and I do implore the noble Lord, 
that he will not allow himself to be 
tempted by any solicitation, however in- 
fluential the quarter from which it pro- 
ceeds, to abandon or postpone his project. 
Kvery step that we take in legislating for 
the relief of the poor, is a step taken in 
the right direction, and if the Bill of this 
year, which must be to a certain extent 
experimental, should be found faulty, or 
inadequate, it will be in our power in a 
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future year, to remedy its imperfections 


for public charity, and let it rest with the | 
' thanks to the noble Lord, and to the Go. 


board of guardians, after full inquiry into 
the circumstances of each case, to deter- 
mine what amount of relief should be 
given; and also whether relief should be 
given in money, in time, or in the work- 
house : whether a poor labourer should be 
sent to the public works of the barony, 


or whether he should be placed in a poor | 


colony, or enabled to emigrate. There 
does not appear to me any sufficient rea- 
son for departing from the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners in regard to 
the appointment of the poor-rate between 
the landlord and the tenant. After the 


fullest consideration they determined that | 
the landlord ought to pay two-thirds of | 


the rate, and the tenant only one-third. 
Considering that the tenant now pays the 
county rate, which in many instances has 


been doubled during the continuance of | 
the existing leases—that he also pays the | 


tithe, and that many tepants are left, 


and deficiencies. Before I sit down, I 
beg to offerthe humble meed of my sincere 


vernment, for having at length grappled 
with the most difhcult subject—I offer 
them my thanks not only as an Irish re- 
presentative, and in that capacity asa 
trustee for the poor, but also as an Irish 
landlord, under the fullest conviction, that 
in this matter the claims of the poor are 
not at variance with the interests of the 
rich! but, on the contrary, are we cers 
tain that every thing which is done to 
improve the condition of the poorer classes 
is a new guarantee for the security of the 
properties and persons of the wealthier 
classes, and one which will tend to pro- 
mote the well-being, the comfort, and the 
happiness of every portion of society. 
Viscount Morpeth had heard the hon, 
Member’s concluding remarks with par- 
ticular satisfaction. The principles on 
which this measure was founded were now 
sufficiently established ; namely the fright. 
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ful distress which prevailed tn Ireland, and 
the extending conviction of all parties, ad- 
mitted even by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, that the time was now 
come when a decided experiment must be 
made for relieving that distress. With 
a view to supply this so much required 
remedy, two chief courses were open to his 
Majesty’s Government. One of these 
courses was to improve and extend the ex- 
isting institutions in Ireland for the re- 
ception and relief of the destitute, impotent, 
infirm, aud lunatics, to open asylums for 
the aged and the young, to provide for the 
able-bodied poor public works of improve- 
ment, and to provide on a large scale 
for emigration. This was the course re- 
commended by the Commissioners of In- 
quiry into the question of Poor-laws for 
Ireland, of whose Jabours and character 
he begged to be understood as speaking 
with the utmost deference and respect. 
Both their philanthropic feelings and their 
enlarged views, however, were greatly 
shared by Mr. Nicholls, and he could not 
refrain from expressing his opinion that 
the remarks which the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny had made in reference 
to that gentleman were unjustifiable and 
unworthy. As to the course of proceeding 
he had pointed out, it had been foreseen 
by Government that to open so many 
sources of legislative experiment would be 
to meddle with everything without the 
certainty of doing anything in an effectual 
way. The other course open to them, and 
which they adopted, was to lay down the 
broad and clear principle of a Pour-law, 
to provide relief for all destitute persons, 
but to provide it on such terms as all but 
the really destitute would decline to accept. 
In connexion with this measure, and sub- 
sidiary to it, Government was perfectly 
ready and prepared to do all in their power 
to provide the fullest facilities to persons 
desirous of emigrating from Ireland to our 
colonies abroad, and also to find work for 
the able bodied in” public works. With 
these views some Bills had already been 
laid on the table of the House by the hon. 
aud learned Member for Galway, which 
were calculated to be of signal use in work- 
ing out the objects of the present measure. 
It was further his intention to propose, 
concurrently with the Poor-law Bill now 
on the table, a Bill to extend, regulate, 
and improve, the system of medical charities 
now existing in Ireland. One argument 
against the measure was the alleged in- 
sufficiency of the workhouses to the ace 
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commodation of the persons likely to apply 
for admission. It was said, “what is the 
use of providing accommodation for 80,000 
persons only, when it is stated by the 
Commissioners of Trish Poor-law Inquiry 
that there are in Ircland not fewer than 
2,300,000 persons destitute at one part 
of the year or another?” Now, to set 
about providing accommodation in work- 
houses for 2,300,000 persons was alto- 
gether out of the question, nor was such 
the object contemplated. The Commis- 
sioners themselves distinctly stated that, in 
reporting such to be the number of persons 
destitute in Ireland at one part ofthe year 
or another, they did not mean to imply 
that the exteut of workhouse accommo- 
dation must be proportionately great ; for 
they declared their belief that the able- 
bodied labourers and their families would, 
in most cases, endure any misery rather 
than make the workhouse their domicile. 
no doubt it was the object of the measure 
to afford the utmost possible relicf to all 
destitute persons in Ireland ; but it must 
be remembered that a permanent relief 
provided for 80,000 or 100,000 persons 
was equal to occasional relief given to an 
infinitely larger number. If, after the 
experiment had been tried a short time, 
it was found that the verge of relief could 
be extended, no one would be more rejoiced 
than himself. The experiment was a 
very hazardous one, with all the precau- 
tions that could be devised. The great 
object was, in the present instance, to 
provide relief, as far as possible, for that 
distress which was most crying aud most 
complete, One of the most material 
points for consideration in a question like 
this was the question of settlement, Upon 
this subject it was not his intention to 
enlarge on this occasion. It appeared to 
him that to admit of a settlement in this 
case must act so as greatly to promote 
mendicancy. They could not, without 
the greatest inhumanity, preclude persous 
from soliciting alms to keep themselves 
from starving on their way backwards and 
forwards to their places of settlement. 
There were many other grounds of the 
subject which he should reserve for a 
future state of the Bill. What he had to 
entreat of the House on this occasion was 
simply to sanction the establishment of a 
legal provision for the poor of Ireland. 
That this was a most momentous and 
critical experiment he readily admitted, 
but it was an experiment guarded by the 
most maturely-considered precautions. 
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Whatever difference of opinion might exist 
inthe Houscon these topics, he trusted that 
he did not vainly eutreat of them to come to 
a unanimous declaration on this most im- 
portant subject. 

Colonel Conolly could not understand 
how it was that, after a description which 
harrowed the feelings of every Gentleman 
present, of the frightful distress, which 
prevailed in Ireland, the hon, and learned 
Member for Kilkenny could turn round 
and ask the House to suffer that distress 
still to exist. As to himself, however 
deeply he had ever sympathised with the 
sufferings of his countrymen, he must 
confess that at first he had come into the 
House filled with the most serious appre- 
hensions as to the introduction of Poor-laws 
into Ireland; but his objections were 
founded on what he saw of the operation 
of the English Poor-law as it then existed. 
The alteration which had since been etfected 
in the English system, and the happy 
effects of that alteration, had, however, 
relieved his mind in a great degree from 
the fear he had formerly entertained, and 
he should not withhold his consent from 
the experiment, though he should watch 
its progress with great anxiety. 

Debate adjourned to Monday. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 1, 1837. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By Lord Kenyon and 
other Noble Lorps, from various places, against the Abo- 
lition of Church-rates ; and by the Earl of LicurirLip and 
other Noble Lonvs, from various places, for the Abolition 
of Church-rates.— By the Earl of Licurirnp, from Wal- 
all, for Alteration of the Law respecting County-rates,— 
By the Earl of FinGAte, from various places, for Lrish 
Municipal Corporations Bill.—By the Archbishop of Can- 
TERBURY, from Haworth, for an Alteration of the Poor-law 
Amendment Act.—By the Bishop of WincHestEr, from 
Ventnor, for Better Observance of the Sabbath.—By the 
Bishop of Saint Asapu, from Merioneth, against Abstrae- 
tion of the Revenues of the Welsh Church. 


Canava.]_ Lord J. Russell and others, 
from the Commons, communicated to 
their Lordships in a Conference, the Reso- 
lutions agreed to by the Commons, relating 
to Lower Canada. 

The Resolutions to be printed. 


Munictrat Corrorattons (EnG- 
LAND).] On the motion of Viscount 
Melbourne, the House went into Commit- 
tee on the above Bill. 

On the Ist Clause, 

Lord Abinger moved to add certain 
words to confine the disabilities it provided 
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for, to “the non-compliance with the 
divections of the Act.” 

The Lord Chancellor defended the 
clause as it stood. It was intended to 
correct and remove a great evil connected 
with the original Act, by which, though 
the party elected and electing were not 
aware of any defect in the appointment of 
the officer at the time of election; yet, 
at some future period, the person elected 
would be declared improperly elected, be- 
cause some defect was discovered in the 
appointment of such electing officer. 
Nothing could be more injurious, or he 
might say more unjust, than to make the 
propriety of an individual's holding an 
office in which he had been placed on the 
title of another person with which the 
elected party had nothing to do. A 
Member of Parliament would not be re- 
moved from his seat because there was a 
defect in the title of the returning officer, 
Certainly, that was the more reasonable 
course to pursue, and the one that ought 
to be followed in this instance. 

Lord Wynford contended, that the 
words proposed by his noble and learned 
Friend were necessary to restrict the ope- 
ration of the Bill within the limits pre- 
scribed in its title. As the clause now 
stood, it comprehended every possible 
variety of defective titles without fixing 
those guards which might be necessary iu 
each particular instance. 

Lord Denman understood, that the 
noble and learned Lord (Lyndhurst), 
whose absence they all deeply regretted, 
was not opposed to the clause in its pre- 
sent shape. ‘The clause would eflect a 
real improvement in the present state of 
the law, ,and why should it be specially 
restricted to the cases of defective title 
which had arisen under the Bill of last 
year? 

Clause was agreed to, on the under- 
standing, that if the object of the noble 
and learned Baron (Abinger) could not be 
attained in some other way, by means of 
a substantive proviso, the words proposed 
to be inserted should be adopted. 

On Clause 13, relating to the clection 
of mayors and aldermen, 

Lord Wynford proposed, that when the 
town-council happened to be equally 
divided with respect to the candidates for 
those civic oflices, the town-councillor 
who had been elected by the greatest 
number of burgesses should have the pri- 
vilege of giving the casting vote, 
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The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
proposition. He thought such a plan 
would place too much power in the hands 
of particular individuals. 

The House divided on the original 
clause: Contents 24; Not-Contents 37 ; 
Majority 13. 
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Lord Abinger moved an amendment, 
the object of which was to take away the 
power of aldermen from voting in the 
election of aldermen in cases of vacancies 
in that body, and giving the right of elec- 
tion to the town-councillors. ‘This would 
have the effect of preventing anything 
like self-election, and was most desir- 
able. 

The Lord Chancellor opposed the 
amendment, on the ground that it would 
interfere with the other provisions of the 
Bill, The Bill gave certain powers and 
authorities to the council to do and per- 
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form certainacts, amongst others to elect 
aldermen, and it constituted the aldermen 
part of the council. 

Lord Abinger, after what had passed, 
withdrew his amendment. 

The House resumed. 

The Bill, as amended, to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 1, 1837. 


Minutes.| Bills. Read a second time:—Trial by 
(Scotland) ; Pubhe Works (Ireland).—Read a first time : 
—Concealment of Births; Coroners’ Inquests Expenses. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Witks and other Llon. Men. 
Bers, from various places, that a gencral Bill for the 
Better Observance of the Sabbath may go through a Com 
mittee of the whole House.—By Mr. Witks and other 
Ilon, Members, from various places, for the proposed 
Measure for the Abolition; and by Sir JAMES GraAnam 
and other Hon, MemBerrs, from various places, against th 
proposed Measure for the Abolition of Church-rates. 


Jury 


Tires (Ine,anp).| On the motion of 
Lord Jobn Russell the Order of the Day 
for the House going into Committee to 
take into consideration that part of his 
Majesty’s Speech relating to tithes in 
Ireland was read. 

The House resolved itself into Com- 
mittee ; and, on the motion of Viscount 
Morpeth, the Chairman read the following 
paragraph of the Address in answer to his 
Majesty’s Speech from the Throne :— 


“We humbly assure your Majesty that we 
will direct our attention to the state of Ireland, 
which your Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to bring especially under our notice; and, 
convinced of the wisdom of adopting all such 
measures as may improve the condition of 
that part of the United Kingdom, we will take 
into our early consideration the present con- 
stitution of the Municipal Corporations of 
that country, the laws which regulate the col- 
lection of tithes, and the difficult but pressing 
question of establishing some legal provision 
for the poor, guarded by prudent regulations, 
and by such precautions against abuse, as our 
experience and knowledge of the subject may 
enable us to suggest; we cannot but feel 
grateful for the confidence with which your 
Majesty commits these interests into our hands, 
and we are persuaded, with your Majesty, 
that should we be able to frame laws upon 
these matters, in accordance with the wishes 
of your Majesty, and the expectations of yout 
Majesty’s people, we shali not only contribute 
to the welfare of Ireland, but strengthen the 
law and Constitution of these realms, by 
securing their benefits to all classes of your 
Majesty’s subjects.” 

Viscount Morpeth rose, and spoke as 
follows :—When I remind this Committee 
that I now rise for the third time to move 


| for leave to bring in the fifth Bill which, 
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within the short period of three years, has 
been submitted to Parliament for the set- 
tlement of Irish tithes, it will be obvious 
to the Committee, both with respect to 
myself and to my subject, that there is so 
little of novelty with which I could hope 
to adorn it, and that all its chief branches 
must have been so thoroughly laid bare to 
the consideration of the House, that the 
more short, simple, and matter of-fact the 
statement is which IT am now called upon 
to make, the better I shall discharge my 
duty, and suit the convenience of the Com- 
mittee ; and still more especially do I feel 
that, beset as the whole question is with 
much disturbing and inflammatory matter, 

and exposed as it is to the shock of fiercely 
controverted principles—not declining my- 
self at every proper season and opportunity 
to state most broadly my own views of 
those principles, and to abide by their 
issue; yet I sincerely wish to guard my- 
self against unnecessarily or prematurely 
bringing opposite opinions into conflict, or 
entangling what I hope’ to be a clear and 
dispassionate statement of the details of 
the measure which I have to submit to 
the House with any differences, or em- 
broiling it with any of the heats of party. 

With respect to that part of the question 
which relates to the immediate arrange- 
ments that are necessary to be adopted, 
with a view to any settlement of the tithe 
question in Ireland, very little substantial 
difference of opinion has subsisted of late 
among the principal parties in the State 
who have addressed themselves to it. We 
propose to follow the precedent of all the 
five previous Bills which have been intro- 
duced upon this subject, in converting the 
present composition for tithes into a rent- 
charge upon the owner of the first estate 
of inheritance, or upon what is reckoned a 
fair equivalent for the first estate of in- 
heritance. We take the same amount of 
deduction as proposed in the two previous 
Bills submitted to the House of Commons 
by his Majesty’s present Government—a 

deduction of thirty per cent. ; that is, re- 

ducing the rent- charge down to 7O/. for 
every 100/. tithe composition. Objections 
have been urged against our previous pro- 
posal of vesting the power of levying the 
future rent-charge in the hands of the 
Commissioners of his Majesty's land reve- 
ues, as tending to give the ministers of 
the Established Church a too dependent 
character. Without stopping to inquire 
into the justice or force of those objections, 
we do not propose to take the levy of the 
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rent-charge out of the hands of the parties 
to whom “it is legally payable, but intend 
giving them the same powers of recovery 
as are given to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests for the recovery of 
such rent-charge as belongs exclusively to 
the Crown; in fact, the same powers as 
are given by the Tithe Composition Act 
of 1852, against all liable or undertaking 
landlords. We preserve the same rules 
and regulations for the possible revision, 
in certain cases, of the present tithe com- 
positions, as we introduced into the Bill 
brought forward last year. For, although 
we are aware that plausible distinctions 
are drawn between compositions of one 
date, and those of another, and between 
compositions entered into under one form 
of composition and those under another, 

yet we think we shall do most complete 
and substantial justice by extending the 
same power to all cases alike—in all “alike 
proper and sufficient precautions being 
taken against that power being idly, or 
viciously, or capriciously, or needlessly re- 
sorted to. It will, probably, be remem- 
bered by the Committee, that, in the bill 
which I had the honour to bring forward 
last Session, provisions, the particulars of 
which I need not here recapitulate, were 
included for an altered distribution of the 
incomes of clerical benefices, tending, I 
conceive, toa more equitable and advan. 
tageous apportionment of ecclesiastical 
duties and revenues. However, the scale 
which I proposed encountered some ob- 
say, 

contending scheme was proposed by the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lan-« 
cashire (Lord Stanley), which was adopted 
by the other House of Parliament, and in- 
serted in the Bill which they returned to 
us. At the same time that the noble 
Lord proposed his amendments for the 
distribution of the future income of the 
clergy, it was intimated by him, that the 
clauses which he suggested were not un- 
acceptable to, and would not be disapproved 
of by, the heads of the Church, or by the 
clerical body at large, as might also be 
collected from what passed elsewhere. How- 
ever, the shape which the Bill, independent 
of those specific alterations, wore when it 
was returned to this House, at the close of 
the last made his Majesty's Go- 
vernment conceive, looking at the then and 
still subsisting state of the tithe question 
in Treland—and the House may be assured 
that they could not fail to arrive at 
that conclusion but with very great regret 
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—that their duty would not allow them 
to consent to its enactment as a law. 
Still, looking to those amendments, thus 
proposed, by the noble Lord and adopted by 
the other House of Parliament, independ- 
ently, with a view to unaltered distribu- 
tion of Church property, I confess that I 
am inclined to think that they are suscepti- 
ble of further modification and extension, 
and that if they had been adopted as they 
stood there would have been left many 
gross cases of disproportion 
abuses, which they would not have reached, 
or, which, at least, they would very in- 
adequately have touched. Still considering 
the auspices under which they were 
proposed, and the authority by which 
they were supported, wishing, wherever 
we are able, and where the views of all 
the principal parties—while contending, 
perhaps, on most other points—manifestly 
point to one common object, and are 
aiming to move along that combined track 
in peace and amity together, his Majesty’s 
Government have thought it expedient 
and advantageous to adopt those clauses, 
almost without variation, in the shape in 
which we find them. I believe entirely 
without variation, except as regards one 
provision which we formerly thought, and 
still think, militates against the spirit of 
the very propositions which it accompanies: 
I mean that which prohibits the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners from reducing any 
benefice, let the circumstance of that 
benefice be what it may, to any annual 
amount of income below 300/. Under the 
Church Temporalities Bill one of the chief 
objects which it was intended to defray out 
of the revenues which would have accrued 
under the operation of that act was the 
increase of small livings, which item was 
estimated by Earl Grey, in the clear and 
comprehensive statement which he made 
in introducing that measure to the other 
House of Parliament, at 46,5001. per 
annum. One of the items to meet the 
expenditure contemplated and provided 
for under the same act was a tax upon 
all clerical incomes, whether in the hands 
of the archbishops, bishops, dignitaries, or 
other orders of the clergy. Now, without 
wishing to advert to the question of an 
eventual surplus, which, according to the 
calculations of the authors of that measure, 
as well as of the eminent accountants to 
whom the details have subsequently been 
referred, must eventually—I admit at a 
very distant day—but must eventually 
arise under the operation of that Bill, as 
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it then stood, or as it has since been 
amended ; without, I say, adverting to 
that question of eventual surplus, the 
Committee will perceive that the item of 
expenditure in the outgoing account of 
the Church Temporalities funds, namely, 
the increase of the smaller livings, will be 
met by the provisions carried in the Bill of 
last year in the House of Lords, by which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are em- 
powered to make deductions from any 
livings of which the annual income exceeds 
500/. or in which the number of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church falls short 
of 100; and to augment any benefice of 
which the annual value is below 3002. 01 
which comprises a city or town within its 
precincts, The provision which will be 
thus made by these clauses of the noble 
Lord and of the House of Peers will, in- 
deed be far more than commensurate with 
what would be derived from the tax upon 
clerical incomes, which from the modifica- 
tions it has undergone, and the deductions 
that have since been made from it, would 
only amount to a very inconsiderable 
sum. This tax, then, we propose to re« 
peal, because it does not seem necessary to 
us tokeep up a.tax insufficient for the 
purpose to which it is to be applied, and 
which purpose, moreover, is amply pro- 
vided for by other means. I have men- 
tioned that we have adopted, almost pre- 
cisely in the shape in which they were 
originally proposed, the suggestions of the 
noble Lord, or the amendments of the 
House of Lords, call them which you 
will, in the Bill of last year, But, as in 
the very process and act of carrying those 
provisions into effect it is probable, indeed 
almost inevitable, that further suggestions 
and proposals, for the express purpose of 
giving consistency and efficacy to our 
whole Ecclesiastical system, will occur to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who un- 
der these same clauses are charged with 
the superintendence of the requisite opera- 
tions, power will be given to them to re- 
port to his Majesty any further supernu- 
merary and subsidiary suggestions and 
amendments which may occur to them as 
desirable, or calculated the better to effect 
the object sought to be attained, and which 
then, if to his Majesty’s advisers it should 
so seem fit, may be brought under the con- 
sideration of Parliament. There is an 
ancient statute of the reign of King 
Henry 8th., which has been already cited 
in this House, but which I do not think 
has met with all the consideration to 
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which it is fairly entitled. It is the 15th 
chapter of the 28th of Henry 8th .and it 
enacts, “that every incumbent of each 
parish in Ireland should keep or cause to 
be kept within the place, territory, or 
parish where he should have pre-eminence, 
rule, benefice, or promotion, a school for to 
learn English, and that every archbishop 
bishop, suffragan, archdeacon, commis- 
sary, and others having power and au- 
thority to induct any person to any 
dignity, benefice, ofhce, or promotion 
spiritual, should at the time of the in- 
duction of such person and persons to any 
dignity, &c., give unto the said person and 
persons so inducted a corporal oath, that 
he and they so being admitted, instituted, 
installed, collated, or inducted, shal! to his 
wit and cunning endeavour himself to 
learne, instruct, and teach the English 
tongue, to all and everic being under this 
rule, cure, order, or governance.” Penal- 
ties are laid both on the bishop and 
clergyman for a breach of this statute. 
For the two first offences the holder of 
the benetice is fined at different amounts; 
for the third he is to be deprived of his 
benefice. Now, it may be remarked, that 
this Act was passed subsequent to the 
acknowledgment of the King’s supremacy 
in Ireland. In fact, the King’s supremacy 
was established by an act of that very 
year. But it is clear that Ireland was then 
in the eye of the law, as it was in fact, 
still considered, essentially a Catholic 
country, because by the 9th section of 
this very statute the priest is enjoined 
to read his beads in English. This act was 
met with some opposition by some of the 
members of the Church of that day; but 
the State did not desist in carrying the 
measure into a law. This care for the 
general and universal education of the 
people which was thus exhibited in this 
ancient statute was further reinforced by 
12 Elizabeth, ¢. 1, which, after reciting in 
the preamble, that “the ignorance of the 
people proceedeth only of lack of good 
bringing up of the youth of this realm in 
public or private schools,” proceeds to 
enact, that ‘there shall be from hence- 
forth a free school within every diocese 
of this realm of Treland.” Whence the 
diocesan schools in Ireland at the present 
day, into the etliciency of which an inquiry 
is now going on by a Committee of this 
House, under the auspices of my lion. 
Friend, the Member for the city of Water- 
ford. However, what I wish chiefly to 
call the attention of the Committee to, are 
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the results of the provisions contained in 
the statute of Henry 8th, for the establish- 
ment of parochial schools in every parish 
and diocese throughout Ireland, and to 
which, I apprehend, the diocesan schools 
established in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
were only to be subsidiary—to be, in fact, 
for the higher classes of scholars, though 
both the statutes contemplated equally the 
spread of popular education. It must 
have been collected from the extract which 
I have read from the statute of King 
Henry sth, and from the oath which is 
imposed upon all incumbents to comply 
with the provisions of that statute ; and 
which oath is accordingly, up to this day, 
taken by all rectors and vicars on being 
inducted into their livings, in these words : 
— ] will teach, or cause to be taught, an 
English school, within the said rectory or 
vicarage, as the law in that case requires ;” 
it must, I say, have been collected by the 
Committee that, by force of these unre- 
pealed statutes, and of this subsisting oath, 
the obligation of the clergy to keep up 
these schools in the fullest force. This 
must be obvious to all. The question, 
therefore, is, is this obligation fully or 
efficiently complied with? As to its being 
fully complied with, I find in the first 
Report of the Commissioners of Irish Edu- 
cation Inquiry, dated 30th May, 1825, it 
is stated, that in several benefices in Ire- 
land, which amount to 1,242 (which, I 
think, is rather understating the fact), there 
are 782 schools, to which the respective 
clergymen annually contribute pecuniary 
aid, amounting altogether to 3,299/. 19s. 4d. 
Now, if the statute is construed to extend 
to every parish in Ireland, then, as there 
are above 2,400 parishes in Ireland, the 
case of the disproportion of schools is more 
strongly apparent. In fact, the propor- 
tionate number of schools kept up is but 
little more than one-fourth the number of 
Irish parishes. In the second Report of the 
Commissioners of Public Instruction in 
1825, and which I quote, because it is the 
most recent information we have received 
upon the subject, it is stated, that “ It 
appears there are many benefices in which 
there is no evidence of the existence of 
such parochial school as was provided 
under the Acts 28th Henry 8th, and 7th 
William Srd,” the latter having been intro 
duced to enforce the former statute. As to 
these schools being kept up, I find in the 
eleventh Report from the Commissioners 
of the Board of Education in Ireland, 
dated November 2, 1810, “ Though the 
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Act of Henry 8th, as is already stated, 
ordains that every incumbent in the king- 
dom shall keep, or cause to be kept, an 
English school in his parish, yet there 
is no regulation made therein of the sti- 
pend to be paid by the clergyman to the 


person whom he shall cause to keep the | 


school for him ; but we find that a custom 
has universally prevailed (though we can- 
not trace the period of its commencement) 
for the incumbents of the parishes in 
which parish schools are kept, to allow 
the schoolmaster 40s. per annum as his 
salary, and whenever this small stipend 
(utterly inadequate at present) is paid by 
the clergyman toa schoolmaster, the school 
is considered as a parish school.” It ap- 
pears, then, that it was enjoined by ancient 
statutes, that there should be kept up in 
every parish in Ireland a school; and, not- 
withstanding every clergyman, on his induc- 
tion to a living, takes an oath, that he will 
keep upand maintain such school, the obliga- 
tion is not complied with. But have there 
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the wishes or opinion of the Legislature or 
the Government relative to the enforcing 
or maintaining the provisions of these 
ancient statutes, and to enforce, in its pro- 
per scope, the objects of this act? I will 
refer to what took place when the Duke of 
Rutland was at the head of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, and I find that, on 
the 12th of April, 1787, Mr. Secretary 
Ord then said in the Irish House of Com- 
mons, in reference to this subject, Though 
every minister of a parish is bound by oath 
to comply with the 28th of Henry 8th, the 
only thing done towards carrying it into 
effect is acommutation of 40s. per annum, 
paid by the minister of each parish. ‘This 
sum he proposed to take as the lowest rate 
of contributions from all livings not exceed- 
ing 150/. ; from thence to 200/. per annum 
the contributions should be 3/.; two anda 
half per cent. after 200/.” He then moved 
these resolutions :— ‘* That it is expedient 
to revise the Act of the 28th of Henry 8th, 
for the establishment of parish schools, and 
to make provision for ascertainipg a new 
scheme and rate of contribution towards 
their more effectual support and improve- 
ment ;"’ and— That it is expedient to 
establish, by the aid and authority of Par- 
liament, an annual fund for providing 
school-houses in every parish and union 
within this kingdom in which they may be 
requisite, for the residence of a school- 
master, and the free instruction of the 
poor.” It appears that this plan, like too 
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many others that have been proposed, 
has, like too many others, been aban. 
doned, without any part of it being 
carried into effect, for a change of 
Government took place immediately af- 
terwards, and events of too engrossing a 
nature supervened, and thus prevented its 
being acted upon, for, within a few years, 
the magic events of the Rebellion, aud 
subsequently the important question of the 
Union, occupied the time and attention of 
the Legislature, so that but little attention 
was paid to other matters. Again, after 
the Union in 1806, the Duke of Bedford, 
the respected father of my noble Friend, 
who, I hope, is destived to work out this 
good work, which was commenced by 
kindred hands, took up the subject. In 
that year he issued a Commission of Inquiry 
into the whole subject of education in Tres 
land. The Commission was directed to 
certain of the archbishops and bishops of 
the Established Church, and to various 
others, both clergymen and laymen. From 
this body, which was styled the Board of 
Education in Ireland, there had emanated 
fourteen reports, and these were chiefly 
presented during the Government of the 
Duke of Richmond, and were signed by 
the Archbishops of Armagh and Cashel, 
the Bishop of Killala, Mr. Corry, Provost 
Elrington, Mr. Edgeworth, Mr. Whitlaw, 
and Mr. Leslie Foster. I mention the 
names of these Gentlemen lest it might be 
suspected that there was something of a 
rebellious or heretical tendency in the 
Commissioners, who reported the extract 
I am about to read. In the 14th report 
of the Commissioners of the Board of 
Education in Ireland, dated October 30, 
1812, and presented to the Duke of Rich- 
mond, there is this passage :-— It would 
be highly expedient that the contributions 
of the clergy, (for the support of the parish 
schools,) should be paid with more regu- 
larity, and to a greater extent than ha 

been heretofore usual. It might not be 
deemed unreasonable that they should he 
rated at asum not exceeding two per cent. 
of their respective incomes, to be ascer- 
tained by the Bishops, in such manner as 
may scem to them most expedient.” If I 
am told, as I have been told in this House 
ou former occasions, that the ground | 
have now taken, and the illustrations which 
I have adduced, cannot be put forward on 
the plea of novelty, I will say, that I con- 
sider that this isan argument in favour of 
what I am urging, and [ wish to make use 
of no argument which may not be sup- 
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ported by equal authority. But I may be 
told that the purpose contemplated by the 
statute of Henry 8th was only merely 
the putting a stop to the use of the Ivish 
language, and it was intended to substitute 
the English in place of it, and that it was 
only a superintendence on the part of the 
clergy, and not the contribution of funds 
for the maintenance of these schools, that 
the Legislature meant. With respect to 
this last objection, as to the contributions 
from the clergy, it has been amply con- 
futed by the documents and extracts which 
I have already read to the House ; and ] 
shall have to refer to still further evidence 
on this point before I sit down. With re- 
spect to what was comprehended in the 
system which was recommended to be 
adopted, and which was supposed to be in 
conformity with the directions and stipu- 
lations of the Act of Henry 8th, I find 
that Mr. Secretary Ord, in the speech to 
which I have before referred, spoke as 
follows :—‘* The object of my resolutions 
is to extend the means of education uni- 
versally throughout the country at so cheap 
a rate, that few persons should be excluded 
from its advantages.” In the 11th Re- 
port of the Board of Education to which I 
have also adverted, I find it stated, ‘“ The 
parish schools are open to persons of all 
religious persuasions.” Again, | find that 
one of my living predecessors in the office 
which I have the honour to hold, took 
almost the same view of the subject. Mr. 
Wellesley Pole, in 1813, said, “The law 
directs that the parish school, (established 
in the reign of Henry S8th,) should be kept 
by, or at the expense of, the clergyman of 
the parish. From that circumstance it 
appears at one period to have been inferred 
that the children brought up in the parish 
schools were to be educated exclusively in 
the Protestant religion. But that opinion 
is exploded ; and, in point of fact, children 
of every religious persuasion were cligible 
to be educated in these parish schools.” 
With these authoritics thus fortified and 
armed, and sanctioned by the concurrent 
support of successive Lords-licutenant and 
Secretaries for Ireland—by various Par- 
liaments and Governments, and by both 
royal and Parliamentary Commissiovers, 
amongst whose names are to be found those 
who stand prominent for the most palmy 
orthodoxy—I proceed to another part of 
the subject. What is the course which I 
invite the House of Commons to pursue 
in the present seemingly inextricable state 
of the tithe question in [reland ? I invite 
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the House, in the first place, to repeal the 
provisions of the statute of Henry 8th, 
which direct the performance of certain 
duties ; but the provisions of this Act are 
inadequate for the purpose. I also invite 
the House to relieve the clergy of the 
Established Church from the obligation of 
taking an oath, which reason shows to be 
of no value, and which, as [ believe, cannot 
be discharged by them. ‘There are those 
who are partial to a charitable construction 
of matters, who might eularge on the im- 
propriety of exposing any persons to the 
guilt of perjury. There are also those 
who are not fond of a charitable construc- 
tion, who might vary the expression, and 
might say, that the clergy were unwilling 
to fulfil those obligations imposed on them. 
[ most sincerely declare, that I do not 
entertain any such dishonourable feeling 
towards the Protestant clergy of Ireland. 
I believe that the circumstances of the 
times render the provisions of this act, to 
comply with which you call upon every 
clergyman to take an oath, wholly inap- 
plicable and impracticable. No doubt 
there are some clergymen who think they 
have satisfied the object contemplated by 
the act, by subscribing money for the 
promotion of popular education, either to 
those societies fostered by the State, or 
supported entirely by voluntary donations, 
and which abound to such an extent in 
Ireland. It might also be thought by 
some that the conduct pursued by the 
Government as regards the plan of national 
education in Ireland, supersedes the ob- 
ligation to observe the enactments which 
the statute of Henry 8th was supposed to 
impose. On the other hand, it might also 
be said, that at present the clergy were in 
that unhappy situation that they were un- 
able to comply with the obligations of the 
act, or to perform those other duties of a 
charitable nature which they conceived 
were imposed on them. 1 think that it is 
desirable that the clergy should be re- 
lieved from the obligation of taking this 
oath, for I am satisfied that the altered 
circumstances of the times have rendered 
the taking of such an oath, on the induction 
of a clergyman, totally unnecessary. It is 
stated in the Report of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Education— 


“ With respect to the oath before mentioned, 
taken by the clergy at institution, to keep, or 
cause to be kept, an English school, according 
to the provisions of the Act of Heury 8th, we 
have to observe, that, from the great change 
that has taken place in the circumstances 
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which gave occasion to its enactment, and for 
which it was intended to provide, a literal ob- 
servance of it seems not only to be no longer 
necessary, but even impossible ; and that, from 
the little advantage to be expected, were the 
clergy to comply only literally with its legal 
injunction, and from the difficulties which 
stand in the way of a general compliance with 
it in any sense, it may deserve consideration 
whether it should be continued to he admi- 
nistered, or whether, in consequence of that 
total change in the situation of the Jowe1 
classes, (Whom these schools were designed to 
civilize, and to teach to speak, rather than to 
read, English,) the clergy ought not to be re- 
lieved from the obligation thus imposed on 
them by a repeal of that part of the statute 
which imposes it.” 

Again, in the Ist Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Education in Jreland, it is stated, 
“A responsibility is imposed upon the 
clergy, which is the more inconvenient, as 
its limits and nature are but imperfectly de- 
fined, though it certainly exposes them to 
the liability of being deprived of their 
benefices, and convicted a third time of 
not complying with the provisions of the 
Act.” I will also quote the opinion of 
Mr. Wellesley Pole once more with re- 
spect to this subject. Efe said, “ Every 
estes touk an oath to cause to be 
kept, or to keep, a parish school, He was 
sorry to say, that this law was very im. 
perfectly recognised. He had declared, in 
1811, that the clergy should furnish a part 
of the funds that would be necessary. He 
was glad to find, that the principle on 
which he was prepared to act, was in some 
degree recognised by the Board of Eduea- 
tion.” Again, he said, “ He had no hesi- 
tation in saying, he would look to the 
oath of the Protestant clergymen, and see 
whether they ought not, to a certain ex- 
tent, bear the expense of the establishment 
—of education in Ireland.” Having thus 
relieved the clergy from the obligation of 
taking this oath, which it was irksome to 
take, as it was difficult to fulfil, I propose 
to proceed on the resolutions which were 
proj osed in the Trish Tfouse of Commons 
by Mr. Secretary Ord—namely, that it is 
expedient to revise the Act of the 28th of 
Henry 8th, for the establishment of parish 
schools, and to make provision for main- 
taining a new scheme and rate of contri- 
bution towards their more effectual support 
and improvement. We propose to raise a 
fixed rate from the ecclesiastical revenues 
of Ireland, which is to be general, and to 
be taken from the incomes of the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and other dignitaries of 
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the Church, as well as from the rest of the 
clergy. We propose to fix the rate, not 
on the present holders, but that their suc- 
cessors shall have to pay a fixed rate of 
ten per cent. We take a fixed rate in 
preference to a graduated scale of contri- 
bution, because it is not intended that this 
tax shall be levied until the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners have redistributed the pro- 
perty of the Church, when they would, of 
course, take ito calculation the operation 
of this tax. Thus the annual charge 
directed to be paid by the clergy, by the 
statute of Henry 8th, will be levied, re- 
vised, and augmented ; and [I must say, 
that we shall not confine it to the object 
of old, as stated in the act of Henry sth, 
for we propose to apply it not merely to 
the exclusive purpose of teaching the Fng- 
lish language to those whom this act calls 
the wild and savage folk of Treland, but 
that a literary education shall be combined 
with those lessons of morality and religion 
which it is our duty to inculeate to all. 
I feel, that under the provisions of this 
statute, and supported by the authority of 
such recommendations as I have stated, 
for the attainment of this great national 
object, that the interests of the Church, so 
far from being injured, will be forwarded 
by joining its share in promoting the gene- 
ral education of the people. We wish to 
leave to the future consideration of Par- 
liament, when the proper opportunity will 
arrive, to determine in what manner this 
system of general education shall be con- 
ducted in Ireland ; but, I believe that it is 
admitted on all hands, and by all autho. 
rities, that a national system of education 
of a people should embrace all classes and 
denominations of religions, I will not 
trouble the House by going to other autho- 
rities, but, [ must add, that IT for one shall 
most sincerely rejoice if the Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament, and sitting on 
the subject of education for Ireland, shall 
he able to devise any scheme by which the 
jealousies and bitternesses which prevail on 
this most important question can be re- 
moved, and that all classes of Christians 
can be united in one common plan for the 
attainment of one of the most important 
objects Chat can occupy the attention of a 
Legislature in the exertions of humanity. 
It is necessary, that resolutions, having 
for their object the imposition of a tax, 
should emanate in a Committee of the 
House; but Ido not think that it would 
be altogether fair or reasonable to propose 
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them without further notice. I, therefore, 
only mean, on this oceasion, to propose a 
resolution similar to that which I proposed 
last year, and which I do not think involves 
anything likely to lead to discussion, and 
which will not be agreed to by the other 
side of the House. We propose to secure 
to the prescnt owners of tithes, the equit- 
able possession of their property, by trans- 
ferring the payment of tithes from the 
humbler to the higher classes in the social 
scale, and in thus transferring the liability, 
we increase the security. by authorising 
a new distribution, on an improved eccle- 
siastical arrangement, we do not exclude 
the benefit of further improvement which 
will be effected after ample inquiry; and 
after the cession of existing interests we 
propose to call upon the Church to unite 
with the State in promoting and carrying 
out that high and important, aud no less 
safe and social purpose, the general educa- 
tion of the people, for whoin and for whose 
benefit solely, Church as well as State 
alone exist. What I have stated to the 
House is founded on an accurate statement 
of facts, confirmed by a long chain of 
authorities, if we wanted such sanction and 
authority for the supportof the object which 
we have in view, and which must be emi- 
nently conducive, under the divine bless- 
ing, to the promotion of the tranquillity 
and welfare of Ireland, and the harmony 
and prosperity of the whole British empire. 
I beg leave to move, “ That it is expedient 
to commute compositions for tithes in Ire- 
land into a rent-charge, payable by the 
owners of the first estate of inheritance, 
and to make further provisions for the 
better regulation of ecclesiastical duties.” 
Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 


Poor Laws (IreLANp) —ApJsouRNED 
Devare.] The Order of the Day for 
resuming the adjourned debate on this 
question having been read, 

Mr. Barron said, he was one of those 
who were in favour of a measure similar to 
that which had been already tried in Eng- 
land. Nor was a Poor Law altogether 
untried in Ireland, where the houses of 
industry had been found to work well, their 
only fault being, that their means were 
not sufficient to provide for a very large 
portion of the poor. From his own know- 
ledge, he could assert that in Waterford, 
they had been of immense benefit in pro- 
portion to their funds, and the poor of 
Jreland would be glad to see the principle 
of them carried out to 4 greater extent. 
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He entirely differed with the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny, who in 
sense, if not in words, had said that a pro- 
visiou for 80,000 of the destitute poor was 
nothing, Was it not, he would ask, a 
most desirable thing that the evil should 
be diminished pro tanto? As a governor 
of the Waterford Heuse of Industry, he 
could assert, that where their means en. 
abled them to relieve five or six vagrants, 
applications for admittance were made by 
200 or 250, although the house was con- 
ducted on the most economical scale. It 
had been said, that the people of Ireland 
would not willingly resort to the workhouse 
for relief ; but he thought that the blind, 
the lame, and the really destitute would 
gladly avail themselves of such institutions, 
If he understood the Bill rightly, it was a 
mistake to say that relief was limited to 
$0,000 persons; by the Bill it was only 
limited by the poverty of the country. It 
had been urged as an objection to the Bill, 
that it would induce that class of poor 
who were next to paupers, not to provide 
for the support of their parents; but he 
was quite satisfied that the poor of Ireland 
would not regard that duty as less sacred, 
and by the 50th clause it was made com- 
pulsory upon them to support their fami- 
lies if they possessed the means, and if 
they had not the means, it was surely not 
intended to leave their familics destitute. 
There was one provision which he should 
have been glad to sce attached to the Bill. 
which was, that a certain portion of re- 
claimable land adjoining the bogs or wastes 
should be attached to each workhouse 
Nothing, he thought, was worse than to 
maintain the poor in idleness, without ex- 
acting from them some return for the relief 
afforded them. He thought it would also 
be found of great benefit if some person 
who understood farming and tillage were 
appointed to each workhouse, by which 
each would form a sort of model farm to 
the surrounding country ; if this plan were 
to entail an additional expense on the 
rate-payers, he thought the improvements 
that would be introduced in the mode of 
tillage, would more than counterbalance 
that disadvantage. He, therefore, hoped, 
that the clause limiting the allotment of 
land to cach workhouse to twelve acres 
should be left out. With respect to the 
Commissioners under this Act, he was at 
a loss to conceive why, when such ample 
powers were left in the hands of Com- 
missioners in other cases, so little latitude 
was allowed to them in this; without such 
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power it would be totally impossible for 
them to adapt the system to the country, 
as the question in Ireland was a new one, 
and the people of that country, unlike 
those of England, had not been trained to 
a system of Poor Laws, It was an excel- 
Jent provision of the Bill that extensive 
powers were not left in the hands of the 
parish officers, but that great control was 
exercised by Government, for which it was 
responsible, and that it wasa power hewould 
not object to in the hands of any Govern- 
ment. The measure would not, he thought, 
be found complete, but in addition, it 
would be necessary to furnish employment 
on public works, and to encourage emigra- 
tion. The present measure he considered, 
only as a first step to relieve the existing 
misery. There were some great inconve- 
niences in the way in whic h property was 
chargeable under the Bill, which should be 
reconsidered, and he thought that [rish- 
men, or persons possessed of local informa- 
tion, should be appointed, as Commission- 
ers, who might also be expected to have 
some knowledge of the feelings and wishes 
of the people; but the fact had hitherto 
been that the Irish people had not been 
allowed any share in the administration of 
the laws, When this Bill came into ope- 
ration, he doubted not but that the effect 
would be, to convert the barracks into 
workhouses. 

Sir Robert Bateson fully agreed with 
the hon. Members who had gone before 
him, that this at least, was a question which 
ought tojbe discussed without reference to 
party politics or adverse creeds, and it was 
a subject upon which all parties could and 
ought to unite to procure a good Poor Law 
for Ireland. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford talked of the barracks in Ireland being 
hereafter converted into poor houses. His 
wish and prayer was, that it might be so, 
but the hon. Member must excuse him, 
(Sir R. Bateson), for say ing, that he feared 
he was rather too sanguine in his expecta- 
tions. He was rather afraid, though he 
hoped in God it might not take place, that 
the poor houses would hereafter be turned 
into barracks, unless the present system of 
government adopted in Ircland were aban- 
doned. It was not recently that he had be- 
come a convert to the necessity of some sys- 
tem of Poor Laws forIreland. He had always 
been an advocate for some provision for the 
poor before the subject became quite so 
fashionable in that House, as it had latterly 
dove. He was always an advocate for 
providing relief for the impotent, the lame, 
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the blind, and the really destitute poor of 
that country; but he was yet to learn 
whether it was a beneficial course to pur- 
sue, to provide support for the able-bodied 
man. The hon. Member for Waterford 
referred to the conclusion of the speech 
of his gallant Friend (Colonel Conoliy) 
in which his hon. and gallant Friend con- 
gratulated the ministry on the pro- 
duetion of this Bill. He (Sir R. Bate- 
son) was one who could not join in these 
congratulations, inasmuch as he thought a 
great part of the Bill would not work well. 
A great portion of it appeared to be got up 
in a hasty, crude, and indigestible. form. 

It was quite impossible that it could be 
otherwise, seeing that it was founded upon 
a report made by Mr. Nicholl after a six 
weeks inspection of a portion of Ireland. 
He therefore must repeat that he could not 
join in thanking ministers for bringing 
forward so important a measure, upon 
which so much of the happiness or misery 
of the country depended — on information 
obtainedas Mr. Nicholls’s must nec essarily 
have been. Mr. Nicholls, in his six weeks 
tour did not deem it worth his while to 
visit Ulster at all. He proceeded only as far 
as Newry and there he stopped short. He 
knew not, therefore, from his own exami- 
ation, whether or no Poor laws be necessary 
for that province at all, A very strong 
sensation was excited by the present Bill, 
in the north of Ireland. Meetings were 

held upon the subject in Belfast and other 
places. Persons of different creeds and 
polities who scarcely agreed upon any 
other question, agreed that this measure, 
as at present constituted, would operate 
most injuriously. Oue of the greatest in- 
juries it would inflict must arise from 
want of a law settlement. The Bill pro- 
posed to establish eighty workhouses in 
Ireland. He (Sir R. Bateson) should 
rather say eight hundred would be nearer 
the number, if all the destitute were to be 
provided for; and yet, in a part of the 
country where no want existed —where 
industry and comparative happiness were 
to be found—these districts, contrary to all 
justice, were to be swamped with shoals of 
paupers from distant parts of the country. 
This would be, to make the industrious 
pay for the crimes of others. The Bill, as 
it at present stood, would operate as a 
premium upon absenteeism. He always 
considered absenteeism as one of the great- 
est evils under which Lreland laboured, 
and any Bill which acted as a premium 
upon residence, and gave encouragement 
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to residence, while it punished the absentee 
in his pocket, would be truly rendering a 
benefit to Ireland ; but by this Bill the 
absentee was encouraged: to spend his 
fortune abroad, while it compelled the 
resident gentleman and merchant to pay 
for the support of the paupers on the es- 
tates of those men, who themselves contri- 
buted nothing towards the fuud for the 
relief of the unfortunate persous whe had 
been reduced to indigence by the negleet 
of those absentees. Ele wished the Poor 
Law should be as local as possible. He 
conceived it to be most unfair, unjust, to 
extend the same system to Munster, and 
Ulster, and vice versa. Mr. Cribbace had 
lately gone ou a tour through L[reland, 
supposed to be by order of the Government, 


lecturing on the benefits of this plan of 


poor laws. But he would take upon him- 
self to say, that the plan was not in accord- 
ance with the wants and wishes of the 


people of Ireland. What the people of 


freland wanted, was a measure to compel 
those who were not resident to join in 
making a provision for the poor. With 
respect. to the workhouse system, it was, in 
his opinion, anerror to exclude out-door- 
relief. In Belfast a workhouse was estab- 
lished, which had the effect of abolishing 
mendicancy. But out-door relief was 
afforded, They gave spinning wheels, 
bread, fuel and other necessaries, and the 
result was most advantageous. But the Bill 
on the table of the House] proceeded upon 
quite a different plan, Inthe parishin which 
he (Sir R. Bateson) resided, and in the five 
or six adjoining parishes, mendicancy was 


at an end. They had local Poor Laws of 


their own, but not the workhouse system. 
The subscriptions which were voluntarily 
paid, as well as the amount of the collec- 
tions at the various places of worship, were 
paid over into the hands of two respectable 
farmers in each townland, and by them 
disbursed, and the result was, as he had 
already stated, that mendicancy was 
abolished. They were deficient ouly in one 
requisite, namely,that;they could not compel 
the absentees to contribute. If they were 
armed with such a power, no poor law 
would be necessary in the district in which 
he resided. He was, therefore, an advocate 
for a more local system than that contem- 
plated by the Bill. | The unions were far 
too extensive. He should prefer parishes 
or less than parishes if possible, as sure he 
was, that the smaller the unions were, the 
better the system would be found to work. 
He much feared that the workhouse system 
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would not answer. It was not congenial 
to the feelings and prejudices of the 
people Besides, there was no provision 
made im the Bill for the moral and religious 
education of the children who were to 
beeome inmates of the workhouses. He 
also rejected that part of the Bill respect- 
ing the rate-payers under 5/. value. He 
did not object to the landlord being made 
answerable for the payment of the rate, 
but he feared it would hold out an induce- 
ment to the landlord to turn them out. 
When they came out of the workhouse, 
where were they te go? In his opinion, 
if they went into the workhouse, there 
they must remain for the rest of their 
lives. If the workhouse were built in the 
neighbourhood of waste lands, or where 
land was cheap, some advantage might be 
reaped from the labour of the inmates ; but 
in the north of Ircland, where land sold at 
thirty years’ purchase, the thing was im- 
possible. A great deal had been said of 
the benefits arising from emigration. A 
vast deal had latterly taken place from the 
north of Ireland, which in his opinion had 
done much more harm than good, Nineteen 
out of twenty of the emigrants from the 
north of Ireland were people of substance , 
and carried out with them two, three, or 
four hundred pounds each. Another class 
was composed of working artisans, carpen- 
ters, masons, and the like, men, in fact, 
whose loss was sensibly felt in the country ; 
but the paupers did not go; these were 
the persons to get rid of, but they would 
not stir. Private subscriptions were often 
opened for the purpose of sending them 
out of the country, but they would not go. 
In his opinion, employment was the great 
thing the people wanted. What was the 
reason that the north of Ireland was so 
much more civilised than the south ? 
Because there was more trade, employment, 
and industry in the one than the other. 
And why, it might be asked, could not there 
be employment all over Ireland? In the 
south the climate was more genial and the 
soil considerably better. It was the want 
of security for life and property which kept 
the south of Ireland in the state in which 
it was. Give English capital security for 
life and property in the south and they 
would very soon give employment to the 
starving population. Ifthose persons who 
had been unfortunately excited for party 
purposes, by having instilled into their 
minds feelings of recklessness and insub- 
ordination, if they were allowed to live 
peaceably under the blessings of the law, 
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enjoying the security they would receive 
from it, the beneficial results would soon 
be felt throughout the country. He was 
not one of those who considered that the 
Poor Law Bill would act as a pauacea for 
all the ills of Ireland ; nor did he cousider 
that it would relieve England from the in- 
fliction of the flight of locusts who visited 
England from Ireland, greatly to the de- 
triment of the English labourer. If the 
hon. Member for Stroud, (Mr. P. Scrope) 
had been in Ireland, and had known the 
conduct of the landlords and gentry of that 
country as well as he (Sir R. Bateson) did, 
he was confident he never would have 
penned a foul libel upon them, He de- 
clared most solemuly that the imputation 
conveyed by the hon. Member for Stroud 
was not true — he declared most solemualy 
that it was unfounded and unjust, and if 
the hon, Member for Stroud wonld do him 
(Sir R. Bateson) the favour to come to the 
part of Ireland in which he lived, he would 
prove to him that the resident landlords 
of Ireland did not require to be compelled 
to give aid to the destitute, but that, on 
the contrary, their purses were as ready 
on all occasions as those of the landed 
proprietors of any other country in the 
world. He would go further, and say, that 
deeper calls were made upon their charity 
than in any other country, and that they 
were invariably responded to. It was not 
his intention to give any opposition to the 
principle of the Bill, though to many of 
its details he was decidedly opposed. — Hk 
hoped in Committee some plan might be 
adopted which would prevent an intlux of 
paupers from one district with another, 
which would have the effect, as he said 
betore, of taxing the resident landlords for 
the crimes of the absentees. As the Com- 
mittee, was, however, the proper place for 
urging these objections, he should not fur- 
ther trespass upon the House at present. 


Mr. Denis O’Conor had always been of 


opinion that some Iegal provision for the 
poor was necessary. That opinion had 
been much increased during the present 
debate, even by the arguments of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny. 
The calculations of Mr. Nicholls were in 
his judgment erroneous, although he gave 
him every other credit. He thought that 
the power proposed to be given to the 
commission was a most extraordinary one ; 
its effect would be, not to give a Poor- 
law to Ireland, but to give the Commis- 
sioners the powcr of making & Poor-law 
for it—of, in fact, distributing the whole 
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wealth of the country. He thought, at 
the same time, that it would uot suspend 
or put an end to the exactions on their 
neighbours which the poor now made ; 
they would exact the same relief. 

Mr. Lynch was of opinion that it was 
necessary to give employment to the 
people of Ireland ; but, in using the term 
“employment,” he meant permanent em. 
ployment, such as would give an increased 
facility to the landlords of employing their 
tenantry. He thought that his hon, and 
learned Friend the Member for Kilkenny, 
if he knew Mr. Nicholls as well as he did, 
would agree that the zeal of that gentle- 
man to serve Ireland was only to be 
equalled by his ability to do so. Destitu- 
tion was not to be suppressed unless relief 
was given in a differeut mode to that sug- 
gested by the Bill, The calculations on 
which the Dill was based exceeded the 
whole amount of the population not occu- 
pying land in the year 1851, and would 
lead to the conclusion that every third 
adult person was in a state of starvation. 
‘These calculations did not take into ac 
count the labour of poor Irishmen in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, nor their avocations as 
fishermen or as other Inbourers, which they 


ought to have done. Mr. Grithths himself 


had stated, that he had been compelled to 
stop his works in consequence of want of 
hands. Ie was of opinion that competition 
for land was one of the evils of [reland, 
With respect to the remedy which emigra- 
tion held out, he was not disposed to look 
upon it as likely to be extensively prac- 
ticable. A family of fourteen persons had 
lately been sent out to colonize in New 
South Wales, and the expenses of their pas~ 
sage were 18/. a-piece. To give any 
sensible relief to the Irish by emigration a 
million of persons must be sent out, and 
see what the cost of that would be. He 
believed the evils of Ireland resulted from 
the misuse of the land in cultivation, and 
the non-use of education. The destitution 
and misery of the inhabitants was the 
cause of the non-introduction of capital, 
and till destitution was relieved, no capital 
would be introduced into Ireland. 
Viscount Clemenés coucurred in the 
principles of the present Poor-law proposed 
by his Majesty’s Government for Ireland, 
There was one point, however, in which he 
could not at all agree, and that was con. 
nected with the power which the board or 
boards in London were to have of dispens- 
ing with the election of guardians. He 
was of opinion that the task of ascertaining 
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who were and who were not destitute was 
one which it would be impossible to per- 
form, aud therefore he thought it quite 
right to look principally for the check of 
mendicancy by this measure. Ife did not 
believe that any able-bodied Irishman would 
ever go into a workhouse. Tle thought, 
however, that this Bill must be the first 
step towards providing for the poor. He 
regretted that it did not empower the 
guardians to give out-dvor relief in cases 
of sickness, because he thought that when 
aman was continued to his bed, it was just 
as good a test of his wanting relief as his 
readiness to enter into the workhouse. Ile 
did not approve of a law of settlement, till 
there was proof that the measure could 
not work without it. In this respect he 
agreed with the Bill, but he objected to 
the proposed size of the unions. An area 
of 400 square miles, and a population of 
80,000 or 100,000 inhabitants was much 
teo large. In England there was no union 
with a larger population than 30,000 up 
to August 1836, and the average was be- 
tween 17,000 and 18,000. To show how 
this would work he would cite the case of 
the county with which he was best ac- 
quainted, Leitrim. It was 578 square 
miles in extent, and had a population of 
141,584 persons. ‘This would probably 
make, according to the plan of the Coni- 
missioners, an union and a half. He 
thought this part of the scheme impractic- 
able. In supporting this Bill he was sorry 
to say, that he did not speak the wishes of 
his constituents. They were afraid of a 
Poor-law. The idea of being locked up tu 
a workhouse was so uncongenial ‘to the 
disposition of the Irish, that not the 
destitute but the rate-payers and fiurmers 
were against it. He hoped this prejudice 
would wear away; but an Irish Member 
who supported this Bill could not be 
accused of aiming at popularity, as he was 
bound to say the measure was most un- 
popular. 

Mr. Shaw did not rise to cnter into a 
discussion on the principle of the Bill, but 
to offer a suggestion for the consideration 
of the House. He was willing to give his 
Majesty’s Ministers credit for having gone 
so far to conciliate both sides of the House 
on this question, but he did not think he 
could equally accord it to them for a kuow- 
ledge of the right remedy. That Poor- 
laws were inevitable for Ircland no man 
could now doubt. The question then was, 
what system was best calculated for that 
country ? He was afraid that his Majesty's 
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Government could not, in this matter, 
move much beyond where they stood, he- 
cause of their want of suflicient data to 
answer that question. They had brought 
the Lrish people to belicve that Poor-laws 
were absolutely necessary, but they had 
not as yet been able to make them unani- 
mous on the best plan. In Ireland the 
opinions were various on the subject ; and 
as yet there was no prospect of agreement. 
With respect to out-door relief, he thought 
it could never form part of any plan for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland, while wages 
were so low as they were at present. 
When the average of wages was only 
2s. 6d. a-week the lowest out-door relief 
which could be given would absorb all the 
labour of the country. Tle thought it 
would be a matter of extreme difliculty to 
carry the Bill into effect this year. With re- 
spect to what had been stated of Mr. Nicholls’s 
observations, he felt bound, in justice to 
that gentleman, to say, that he generally 
concurred in his views of the condition of 
the poor of Ireland. The general sugges- 
tien which he rose to offer was, that, though 
the public mind had decided on a Poor- 
law for Ireland, the public mind of Ireland 
was not yet prepared to decide which system 
or species of Poor-law was best. 

Mr. Hyse said, that he could not agree 
with the right hon. the Recorder of Dublin 
in thinking that the discussion of this 
question should be delayed. On the con- 
trary, it appeared to lim to have reached 
the precise stage in which it was incumbent 
upou this Tlouse to take it up. Committee 
on Committee, Commission on commission, 
report ou report had amply discussed it. 
It liad been for months past the subject of 
debate in every possible form—in public 
meetings aud in the public press. 1t was 
how time that the constituencies of the 
country, reasoning on these various data, 
should, through their representatives in 
Parliament, express their opinions, and by 
mutual communication and comparison 
wrrive, if possible, at some general con- 
clusion, Tle. (Mr. Wyse), for one, had 
waited for such occasion; he had always 
considered a Poor-law not as a panacea for 
the ills of Freland, but as one remedy only, 
aud he might say the last, which should 
be applicd to her cure. Tie considered it as 
a means of extinguishing or mitigating 
whatever surpius of misery might be left 
(and such must be found in the best regu- 
lated communities) after other measures 
had been tricd to restore her to sound 
health. To apply it before such measures 
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were in operation, or, at least, likely to 
be in operation, appeared to him absurd, 
It was attempting to drain off the waters 
without looking to their fountain-head— 
attempting to suppress destitution, and 
still working actively to keep up the sup- 
ply. Every man, it was said, who thought 
or spoke of Ireland was sure to bring his 
ewn patent and particular nostrum ; and 
he did believe that few patients ever stood 
out against a greater number of physicians 
and consultations than Ireland. At the 
same time there was much excuse for this 
in the particular nature of her complaint. 
Her malady was not simple, but multiform, 
and arising from multitudinous and dis- 
tinct causes. He iooked therefore to dis- 
tinct remedies; he knew of no universal 
one—no Morrison’s pill (whatever political 
name it might assume) which could efli- 
ciently meet her case. He looked to sce the 
Church placed on an equitable basis—tithe 
extinguished — education improved and 
extended—local government upon a liberal 
scale—civil and religious rights common 
to all—before he could hope that any good 
could come from a law which professed to 
succour the distress and abate the universal 
disorganization which the want of these 
very measures produced. As long as 
these ameliorations were refused he had 
always refused his assent, in common con- 
sistency, to so miserable a palliative as a 
Poor-law in such cases would be; and if 
now he was disposed, with certain qualifi- 
cations, to give his support .to that 
which his Majesty's Government had 
introduced, it was from the deep con- 
viction he felt that they were both 
willing and able to carry out such 
preliminary accompanying measures of 
improvement to the fullest effect of which 
they were susceptible. He had said, that 
the causes of the disorganization of Ire- 
land were various; they might, however, 
be reduced to a few great heads. Re- 
ligious and political differences, ignorance, 
and physical destitution, were amongst the 
principal. These again proceeded from 
other causes on which he would not touch. 
Many hon. Members had in the course of 
the debate deprecated all reference to our 
religious and political dissensions. He felt 
as much gratified as any hon. Gentleman 
at seeing the present discussion carried 
on without anything of their acerbity ; 
but he could not help thinking that all 
omission of such reference, for fear of 
rousing such feelings, would be passing 
by what he considered, in common with 
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the hon, Member for Kilkenny, the very 
essence and pith of the subject. A  gal- 
lant Colonel (Conolly) in an early part of 
the debate laughed at the idea that the 
penal Jaws under which Jreland formerly 
groaned could have at present any in- 
Huence on the condition of her people. He 
must have read history to little profit if 
such was really his opinion, Effects were 
not always to be got rid of simultaneously 
with their causes. The religious wars of 
Belvium and Holland—of the Protestant 
and Catholic states of Germany — of 
the Catholics and Huguenots in France 
—left behind them, in the social rela- 
tious of all these countries for years after, 
the most painful traces. How stood the 
case with us? Were not still stronger 
evidences of the old oppression visible in 
Ireland?) Was it not notorious that a 
country in which there was a constant war 
going on between rich and poor, in which 
there was no intermediate or middle class 
to separate them—in which the rich feared 
and the poor hated—was one of the most 
disorganized, the most perilous, and natur- 
ally the most destitute which could well be 
conceived 2? Was it possible that this 
should not be the case, when two races and 
two rcligions—distinct, if not opposed— 
were placed front to front—where the rich 
were of one race and faith, and the poor 
of another—where every means were taken 
to keep up this opposition and hostility— 
was it possible, he should say, that in such 
a state such a war should be in constant 
and most injurious action? And was not 
this precisely the object and precisely the 
result of the penal code? It confiscated 
and excluded ; gave the land to the English- 
man and the Protestant, and prevented the 
Irishman and Catholic from purchasing or 
leasing it. It interfered with the fair ac- 
cumulations of commerce, by surrendering 
the manufactures of the country (as in 
the case of the woollen trade) for the pri- 
vilege of larger oppression—by driving the 
Catholic merchant and tradesman to foreign 
countries—by depriving him of every end 
in which accumulation is valuable—of 
every object of honourable ambition. It 
has struck at both classes—made the lower 
classes nearly serfs and expelled or reduced 
the middle to the lower. These laws had 
doubtless been abrogated. It was no 
longer penal to take leases beyond thirty- 
one years ; but the spirit which dictated 
them was not abrogated. They saw it, 
in will at least, in the continuance of tithes 
--in the refusal of municipal rights—in 
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the separation kept up between the Pro- 
testant proprictor and the Catholic popu- 
lation—in the long exclusion of Catholics 
from office—in the pretensions still mains 
tained, in one shape or other, of national 
or religious superiority. The statute book 
had indeed repealed them, but in the 
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heart of the country neither the law | 


nor its consequences were gone by. An- 
other cause, concurring with the former, 


was the ignorance of the population. Let | 

§ il 
not hon. Members be startled at this as- | 
| rlages, negligent cultivation, wasteful ex- 


sertion, accustomed as they were to eulo 


gies on the progress of Irish education. In | 


some acquirements the Irish were at least | 


equal to their English neighbours—in na- 
tive intelligence perhaps beyond them ; 


| 


but this might all be, and the [vrish, for | 
all purposes of social life, be yet ignorant. | 


Did be blame them for this ? 
the contrary. 
them, but with their rulers—not with 
Ireland, but with this country, ‘The hon. 
Member for Kilkenny had said, very 
truly, that the penal code had decreed 
ignorance ; by means of education, in at- 
tempting to proselytise, they had actually 


Very much 


The blame lay not with | 


barbarised the country. Such was the | 


result of all their compulsions and pro- 
hibitions. The schools of Henry 8th and 
Elizabeth were intended to make the Irish 
English. They failed, in despite of the 
efforts of William. William attempted to 
make the Catholics Protestants, by render- 
ing Catholic education a misdemeanour 
and felony, and he failed, despite of the 
still more stringent laws of Anne, and the 
atrocious charter schools—to be compared 
only to the modern anti-Polish expedients 
of Nicholas—of the George’s. Then came 
a host of societies, all affecting to instruct, 
but really intending to convert, from the 
all Protestant society for the suppression of 
vice down to the mitigated Protestant 
society of Kildare-place. A board of na- 
tional education has superseded these clubs 
of individuals, but education, really such, 
is as yet scarcely begun. Schoolhouses 
are to be had, but where were the school- 
masters? Was the course of instruction 
yet really appropriate to the Irish agricul- 
turist? Where were the habits of order, 
punctuality, forethought, frugality—the 
skill in managing to the best account his 
domestic concerns—of putting out to the 
greatest advantage to himself and to his 
country his physical, intellectual, and 
moral resources? Reading and writing 
there might be, but reading and writing 
without this will not go far, or, at least, 
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not farther than to render evil quite as prob- 
able as cood, Unless these habits were 
planted in the child, they could not expect 
to tind them in the man; and unless they 
found them in the man, how would it be 
possible, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, he should like to know, te 
prevent disorder and destitution, It was 
the very want of these qualities—and this 
very want was produced from no educa- 
tion, or miseducation—which up to this 
hour, under the form of improvident mar- 


penditure, and utter disregard to patient 
savings—had so largely contributed to 
swell the mass of Irish pauperism and 
mendicancy. A third cause of Irish dis- 
organization was this very pauperism itself, 
produced by the causes already stated to 
the House, but by many others also, in 
combination with them. It had usually 
been attributed to excessive rents, over 
population, and absenteeism. Much quali- 
fication, however, must be made to such 
assertions. ‘Travellers through Ireland, 
noticing solely the condition of the culti- 
vator, and judging hastily from the position 
of society in this country of what it was 
in Ireland, referred the distress they wit- 
ness, as they would be justified in doing 
here, solely and exclusively to the pro- 
prietor. 3ut how stood the case in 
reality? With us there were two classes of 
landlords —the proprictor and the middle- 
man, The middleman system, originally 
planted by the adventurers of Cromwell, 
had encreased in proportion to the distress 
and insecurity of the country. A _proprie- 
tor, wishing to get rid of the annoyance 
of residence and collection, and moreover 
to secure regular and large payments, con- 
sented to give up, for a certain per centage 
of profit, to a capitalist, or presumed 
capitalist, the dominion over his estate. 
If it stopped there, the evil would not be 
great; but the sub-landlord soon imitated 
the proprietor, and thus a succession of 
intermediate masters was produced between 
the proprietor and the occupier, most of 
them non-residents, and receiving each 
their profits—each defrauding, on one side 
the proprictor, and on the other the oc- 
cupier of the soil. Thus it was, that on 
opposite sides of a road in Ireland, on the 
same land, under the same landowner, they 
often met two distinct and opposite cons 
ditions of the population-~a comfortable 
farmer here—a miserable race of paupers 
there—not the creation of the landowner, 
but of the jutermediateseone paying pere 
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haps 30s. per acre, andthe other 10/.’a year. 
Nor could it well be otherwise, for the 
land was given fur labour. ‘The land rated 
at the very highest, and the labour at the 
very lowest possible cost. ‘The landlord 
himself did not fare much better: the very 
object for which the system was first intro- 
duced was not attained. The middleman 
has long ceased to bea good mark ; it was 
often now more difficult to obtain from 
him, or rather his attorney-agent, payment 
of rent than from the smallest tenant on 
the estate. The operation of the change of 
times was gradually clearing away this class 
from the land. The non-subletting act 
and the painful experience of landlords will 
probably prevent the recurrence of the 
evil ; but, in the interval, both show such 
system still endures, and where property 
was passing from it to another, great  in- 
conveniences and often great misery was 
created. When a lease drops a landlord 
often finds his ground covered with hovels 
and wretchedness; he cannot allow the 
race to eat up, locust-like, the soil ; neither 
can he, or ought he in mass to expel them. 
It was then that emigration became essen- 
tial, provided it were used with judgment 
and good feeling. Where the landlord was 
not thus situated there was no difference 
between him and the landlords of England. 
Generally speaking, he did not receive 
more rent. Taking into consideration the 
difference of average, the difference of 
local and national imports, the difference 
of wages, the difference of soil, he should 
rather say the Irish landlord received less. 
Why should that be? The produce was 
exported—there was the same market (less 
the transit) for both countries. The only 
accountable cause was, that the produce 
was different in quality or quantity. 
There were few complaints of its quality. 
With regard to quantity the soil did not 
produce as much. That was the fault of 
the cultivator, who had not sufficient 
capital or skill. ‘The capital of Ireland had 
however, been greatly underrated. More 
than 18,000,000/. had been transferred to 
the English sloths. The Irish peasant ac- 
cumulated but he hid his accumulations ; 
they lay buried in old stockings under his 
bed, when, under other circumstances, 
perhaps they would have been seen dis- 
played in his house or on his land. But 
this again was the result of habit—the sure 
offspring of bad government. When on the 
expiration of a lease it was customary to 
put the ground up to auction, and the 
very improvements made, were only likely 
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to merease the price, i€ could not be ex. 
pected he would thus contribute by his 
outlay to the loss of his farm. ‘This was 
only to he remedied by other conduct on 
the part of the landlords—better division of 
the charges which belong to each party— 
the landlords taking care of the permanent 
such as houses, walls, &c the tenant of tem- 
porary, such as improvement, manuring, 
planting, &c., of his farm. There was an- 
other class, however —the labouring — not 
affected by this. They had been mixed up too 
much with farmers ; and it had been greatly 
to their disadvantage they had not been 
kept apart ; but whether apart or not, their 
profits must come from Jabour—and the 
great point to be considered in their regard 
was employment. It was a matter of sur- 
prise and censure that landlords did not 
permit this employment. But there were 
many without knowledge or means either 
to furnish or direct it. During the war 
lands rose—landlords calculating on this 
new state as a permanent one, regulated 
all expenditure and charges in proportion. 
The peace came, rents fell, but the charges 
remained. The Pecl-curreucy Bill in- 
creased the difficulty. There were no 
means, in consequence of the state of the 
country, to borrow, as in England, at less 
interest. The mortgagee kept the mort- 
gager stivictly to his cngagement; and 
thus, in many cases, all surplus being 
swallowed up, the landlord stood in the 
position of an agent only, between the 
creditor on one side, and the tenant on the 
other. Nor was the effect of excess of 
population or absenteeism less exaggerated. 
The population was excessive in some 
localities, compared to actual amount of 
produce, but not to the productive powers 
of the soil. ‘This was to be remedied by 
raising these powers, and giving them 
full scope and play, by improving land 
actually in cultivation, or in cultivating 
more. The first must result from skill, 
the sccond is proposed to be provided for 
by home cultivation. The eflicacy of this 
measure, more immediate in the mind of 
some than the former, depended greatly on 
circumstances: cases may exist where it 
may be highly advisable. It was true that 
land already in cultivation in Ireland 
would yield a larger profit, by being cul- 
tivated better, than lands now waste, by 
being reclaimed. But it might so happen 
that these waste lands may be at a great 
distance from lands susceptible of high cul- 
tivation, and in that case the objection 
could scarcely hold, Again, there was 
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their management: the choice of site, of 
tenure, of occupiers, of labourers, of admi- 
nistrators, are all matters so important ln 
absolutely to determine whether such 
expedient be good or bad. 
to Belgium, opportunities were given him 
(Mr. Wyse) of examining into this very 
question. ‘The home colonies of Belgium 
had completely failed, and those of Hol- | 
land, much as they have been praised by 
former visitors, were failing. 
however, ave very obvious: devoid of a 
soil, sandy, and irreclaimable, except at 
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| dence, 


The causes, | 
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these, demanding greater consumption of 
exciscable articles, had naturally presented 
greater interests to the revenue, even 
the Exchequer itself, with all its prover- 


In a late visit | bial parsimony, could scarcely object to it. 


Dut these, and other remedies, it was ap- 
prehended, would be useless without resi- 
Too much stress appeared to be 
laid upon this point—it cutirely depended 
upon the nature of the residence. Ina 
fiscal point of view, absentecism had been 
exaggerated. Yorkshire, before the new 
improvements in communication, was, as 


chormous expense ; occupiers not fitted for | to all results, more distant than Dublin or 
agricultural pursuits —tailors, shoemakers, | Waterford at present. How would English- 


&e., &e., from towns, bad distribution and 
appropriation of houses, lands, &c. The 
result was, that they were obliged to sur- 


render their lots to the managers, and to | 
borrow money, repaying it by labour, but | 
not allowed to quit till the whole they bad | 


should be repaid. ‘The consequence was, 
that out of some hundred free families 
originally introduced, they had become, in 
a manner, serfs, with the exception of five. 
It was not asserted, that this would be 
the case everywhere—on the contrary, the 
Mount Melleray establishment, in the 
county of Waterford, exhibited at this mo- 
ment a complete contrast. It was ouly 
urged that, in employing such an expe- 
dient, every caution was to be used. ‘The 
same attention was equally requisite in 
conducting emigration, The solution must, 
if possible, be made on the principle of 
Mr. Price, Lord Lansdowne’s agent im the 
Queen’s county ; provision must be had for 
safe, quick, and cheap passage, and, above 
all, provision for locating the emigrants on 


their arrival in the colonies. A society had | 
been established within these five weeks past | 


with such views, but Government should 
co-operate as well as individuals. Unless 
some such precautions be taken, the emi- 
grauts will return, as they had often done, 
to Waterford, with ruined health, charac- 
ter, and means—more turbulent and desti- 
tute than when they set out. The execu- 
tion of public works was urged as an 
accompaniment to this. It required, as an 
instrument for keeping up supply to the 
Jevel of the population, no small care. In 
a country in a high state of improvement 
tuo great an impulse to public works 
might be unnecessary or injurious. But 
Ireland was in arrear. When a communi- 
cation ounce opened, as at Kauturk, brought 
rude districts into communion with more 
civilised ones, thus producing new events, 


/men haye stared at a tax being imposed 


upon any of these Yorkshire proprietors 
who ventured to pass a year in London ? 
The amount, too, was much less than was 
usually estimated. In the county of Water- 
ford, at least, there was not a single family 
mapsion vacant—at the same time, the moral 
evils of absenteeism could not be too highly 


_rated. These, at all times great, were enor- 








new tactics, new comforts; when all 


mous when the deputy of the landlord was 
one of those land corsairs, law and land agent 
at the same time, in the shape of a money- 
lending attorney, who imprisons the te- 
pantry in his chambers in Dublin—sowing 
animosities, that he may reap litigation, 
ejecting tenants to justify costs, and 
taking every due care that the complaints 
of the occupier shall not reach the land- 
lord, nor the benevolence of the landlord 
redress the oceupicr. The usual course of 
such deputyship and such absentecism was 
much immediate embarrassment to landlord 
and tenant, and the final transfer, when the 
season came, of the estate from the hands of 
the careless employer to that of the faithful 
servant. Such a state was one of great social 
injury; but it was only by the remedy of 
these evils bringing about more knowledge 
andexertion amongst proprietors, and not by 
tax or by penalty, that it could be finally 
removed. There were clear remedies for 
these and other evils, and these remedies ap- 
plied, or at least prepared, we could then 
think of Pvor-laws. But the first thing in 
making any arrangement of the kind, ought 
to have been to see whether we had any 
materials already, and how they might be 
disposed of to the best advantage. Now, 
Poor-laws they had in Ireland, answering 
every characteristic which a Poor-law might 
be supposed to possess, such as county infir- 
maries, fever hospitals, district lunatic asy- 
lums, dispensaries for the sick, and for the 
destitute, houses of industry and mendicities, 
These, however, were not as efficient as they 
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ought to be—they were under a great 
variety of managements—supported by a 
variety of means ~regulated by a variety of 
laws—they were il arranged—ill located 
—ill administered. The old code should 
be repealed, and a new one, consolidating 
the best part of the old, instituted in its 
place. One uniform system should be 
established—where they were too mu- 
merous or close, they should be divided, 
where too few, others should be added to 
the old. There were, besides, numerous 
other charities on individual and corporate 
foundation. These, at present, were under 
the inefficient control of the Board of 
Charitable Bequests. They should be ex- 
amined and applied by better arrange- 
ments to the greater benefit of the greater 
number, and placed under the same con- 
trol with those already mentioned, that is, 
under a central body in Dublin, co-operat- 
ing with local bodies on the spot. For 
the surplus of destitution which these 
might still leave, the workhouse system 
might be employed, but, under the form 
presented in the Bill, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult work. It was a mistake to 
suppose there would be any repugnance in 
town to fill those asylums. Admission even 
to the houses of industry (to which they 
would not be inferior) was, at that moment, 
in all large towns, an object of competition. 
There had often been forty applicants, in 
his recollection, for two vacancies. Then, 
again, were the rate-payers to have no 
protection from these increasing claims? 
Was it just that the kind and judicious 
resident landlord should be taxed for the 
delinquencies of his absentee neighbour ? 
Was it fair that the well-ordered city 
should be subject to the inroads of the 
mendicancy of the adjoining counties? 
Waterford was bounded by not less than 
three or four, and was, moreover, a sea- 
port. Was it proposed that all applicants 
appearing in its streets should be thrown 
for their support on the already heavily- 
rated and industrious inhabitants? This 
would be reducing the payers very soon to 
the condition of those for whom they paid. 
It would make both classes one—it would 
melt both into beggars. The law of set- 
tlement was, no doubt, beset with incon- 
veniences, but this was more than an incon- 
venience—a downright wrong. No mode 
appeared calculated to avert the difficulty, 
but giving ample powers to the guardians 
to refuse as well as to admit taxing the 
country generally, and allowing the guar- 


dians for each place to decide as they | 
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might require ; but what became of local 
assessment, and consequently apy great 
interest in local control? There was 
another point to which he should admit 
provision was proposed to be made, for the 
education of the children—but where? In 
the workhouse itself! So objectionable 
and injurious does this appear—so certain 
to generate yice—so complete a guarantee 
for a race of oppressors, from father to son, 
that also he considered it absolutely neces- 
sary some alteration should be made, and 
he (Mr. Wyse) ifno one else would, would 
see it attended to by amendment in Com- 
mittee. There were many other defects 
and objections which he reserved for the 
same opportunity, but he could not avoid 
noticing this new instance of an error, in 
his mind unpardonable, but still predo- 
minant through the whole of our legisla« 
tion—he meant the exceedingly defective 
machinery for all such purposes which we 
actually possessed. In this particular, both 
as to proper local bodies, and a proper 
valuation, without which he could not 
contemplate anything like fair assessment 
or fair expenditure, he blushed to think 
that a constitutional nation like ours was 
so far behind that of most of the nations, 
absolute as well as constitutional, of Eu- 
rope. In Ireland there was no parochial, 
no municipal, no county representation. 
In the parish there was nothing analogous 
to the voting in England ; the Municipal 
Corporations were still close, and the coun- 
ties, had in the grand juries a mongrel in- 
stitution, composed of the narrowness and 
oligarchy of the nomination principle, and 
the hastiness and ignorance of the populace 
in mass. This could be easily compre- 
hended by knowing the object and opinions 
of the originator (Lord Stanley), who, in 
his horror of representation, ran into the 
vices of both extremes. How different 
was this from Prussia, Wurtemberg, and 
Bavaria, which had local representative 
bodies to assess and expend at every 
step. The worst of all this was, that not 
being able to do without some bodies, we 
got up a special extempore machinery for 
each particular measure, clashing with and 
confounding each other, instead of having 
our bodies already organised, and deferring 
to them new duties or functions in propor- 
tion as they might arise. Nor was our 
valuation system better. Each country 
had a different one, and almost all were 
bad. When the evil had become enormous, 
Acts of Parliament had been applied for. 
But why leave this to the individual or to 
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the county? Why should there not be an 
act for all? It was ludicrous to see the 
various scales which were alternately sct 
up—sometimes the county cess—some- 
times the composition ac ts—all notoriously 
incorrect for any new scheme of taxation ; 
when a redress of the evil was hinted, 
these were put off with the ordnance sur- 
vey, which might terminate in ten years, 
but when it did terminate, would’ have 
to begin again, for the survey of the first 
part would in the interval have been sub- 
jected to various changes, and bear no 
adequate proportion to the last. No other 
nation had acted, though absolute children 
in legislation, in so absurd amanner. They 
required, before they ever thought of 
assessment, a just scale of proprictary and 
occupying interests, and, moreover, that 
required to be revised and corrected on the 
most accurate scientific principles every 
ten years. But he had already troubled 
the House too long—he should now con- 
clude. It was eer use he hoped and 
trusted that his Majesty’s Ministers would 
heal religious and political dissensions by 
a free and fearless communication, to all 
classes and persuasions, of civil and reli- 
gious rights, that they would unshackle the 
means of the landlord, encourage the in- 
dustry of the tenant, raise production by 
stimulating industry, and open new sources 
of employ ment and ‘enterprise, by emigra- 
tion, colonization, and public works, that 
he now consented to support their Bill. 
Under other circumstances, he should have 
opposed it. Without these measures it 
could not have cured, and he much doubted 
whether it could have even palliated the 
evils of Ireland. 

Mr. Lucas : 1 entirely concur with the 
hon. Member who has just sat down, in 
deprecating any delay with regard to the 
present measure. We are now in a favour. 
able conjuncture, both as regards the great 
demand for land throughout Great Bri- 
tain, and as regards the ‘temper in which 
the promulgation of this Bill has been 
received throughout Ireland. If we let 
slip this favourable opportunity, whocan say 
when it will occur again? The hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford city has congratulated 
the House on the manner in which this 
subject has been discussed here. I think 
we have still greater cause of congratulation 
in the manner in which it has been received 
by all classes in Ireland, No intemperate 
meetings have taken place, no party senti- 
ments have been expressed—all seem to 
await with calmness and content the 
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further maturing of this measure. This is 
the more creditable to one class at least, 
because the landlords of Treland cannot 
fail to be aware, that whether this measure 
be good or bad, the burthen of it will mainly 
fall upon themselves. It will fall upon 
them in two ways—as rate-payers contri- 
buting to the tax, and as landlords to 
whom will still be left the relief of their 
poorer tenantry. For by the provisions of 
the Dill, no relief is to be given to those 
who hold land; and many struggling 
tenants will always call for indulgence 
from a landlord, long before they are ina 
condition to be aided by public relief. The 
temper manifested, therefore, in Ireland, 
with regard to this measure, affords a 
reasonable hope, that there is every dispo- 
sition to receive it with favour, and to 
carry it into cffect with willingness and 
impartiality. It is almost too late to take 
notice of the objections that may be made 
to a Poor-law for Ireland ; with the excep- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny, no one has spoken against it ; 

and in this general concurrence, and at 
this late hour, I shall not further advert to 
them, but preceed to the details of the 
Bill. The first is the management by the 
Commissioners for England, with an addi- 
tion to their number. I think it is more 
desirable to trust to those who have carried 
the amended English law into effect, and 
who are remote from local influence and 
prejudices in Ireland, and, what is almost 
equally important, remote from the suspi- 
cion of them, than to appoint an Irish 
board, who, with more knowledge of the 
country, will be attended with opposite 
inconveniences. Ignorant in some respects, 
the English board “will, no doubt, be for a 
time ; but that will be a temporary evil ; 
and their management will secure a uni- 
formity of principle and practice through- 
out the empire. I do not object to the 
power given them of appointing guardians ; 
since it can only be exercised in case of the 
rate-payer declining to appoint, or the 
guardians declining to do their duty. In 
regard to the mauner and proportion of 
rating, I think there is much that is objec- 
tionable. In a new and important mea- 
sure, it 1s surely of the greatest conse- 
quence to enlist into your service all means 
of success. If there be party feeling, or if 
there be classes who are likely to be adverse 
to the working of your Bill, it is desirable to 
enlist those party feelings and those classes 
into your service, by giving to every one, if 
ithe possible, a direct interest in your success. 
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Now, if you take one class and make them 
pay—if you take another class and say they 
shall not pay—and again, if the class who 
pay to the fund are not likely ever to re- 
ceive from it, and if the class who are not 
to pay are those whose friends and con- 
nexions are likely to receive from it, it 
appears to me that you are doing that 
which is most likely to defeat your ends. 
I conceive that your principle of rating 
does this; you rate those who hold jand of 
5l value, you exempt those whose lands 
are under 5/. value. [f it is your desire 
to exempt the poor and tax the rich, that 
is a humane object: but even vhat will not, 
in my opinion, be attained. A reference 
to the Commissioners’ reports will shew 
that between the two classes you are 
separating, there is no natural or real 
distinction. ‘The Commissioners say, in 
Munster the great majority of farms are 
from one to fifty acres ; in Ulster eight to 
twelve; in Leinster one to five—and in 
Connaught subdivision is still to a greater 
extent. Let us see whether this statement 
holds good in the county of Monaghan, 
which [ represent, and which may form a 
fair average of the province of Ulster. 
There are in this county 323,660 acres, 
and 195,000 souls. This, at five and a-half 
souls to a family, gives 35,500 families 
nearly to the county. As some of these 
do not hold land, we may reckon 32,000 as 
the number of landholders in the county ; 
and that will give in round numbers ten 
acres toa farm. ‘Taking, then, the value 
of land at Mr. Griflith’s statement, of 
14s, 2d. per English acre, the average value 
of farms in this county will be 7/. 1s. 8d. 
How are you justly to divide into rate- 
payers and non-rate-payers, a set of farmers 
averaging 71. in rent and ten acres of 
territory? Butis this calculation a just 
one or not? I have here a statement of two 
estates chosen at random, from which it 
will appear that the actual fact is little 
different from the calculation I have made. 
On one of these estates the farms average 
thirteen and a-half acres; on the other 
twelve and one-tenth acres. According to 
the average of one of these, a government 
union of 400 miles would contain 10,000 
voters of 5/. ; and 2,660 farmers not voting, 
as holding under 5/. ; on the other, there 
would be 10,140 5/. voters, and 10,760 not 
voting, as under 5/. Can it be said that 
there is any real distinction between these 
classes in wealth, in station, or in educa- 
tion? And if not, why will you draw a 
line of opposition which will set the two 
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in conflict with each other? The 5/. 
holder has a vote, and pays a rate; the 
holder of 42. 19s, pays no rate, and has no 
vote. Instead of encouraging industry as 
you desire, this clause is a premium to 
sloth; for if the 52. farmer neglects his 
house or land, next year it will be rated 
under 5/,, aud he escapes the rate. Will it 
not be wiser to tax all in the same propor- 
tion, and to encourage improvement, by 
encouraging the 4/, 19s. holder to improve 
his land and become a voter, rather than 
promote an opposite system? Neither 
will it be humane to the tenant ; for the 
landlord, whenever he has the opportunity, 
will increase the rent of the 4/. 19s. 
holder, to remunerate himself for the poor- 
rate he will have to pay ; or, what is worse, 
he will gradually get rid of them, and 
have persons on his land who will pay a 
share of the rates. ‘The extent of unions 
is a point of very great importance. I 
consider the Government scale quite un- 
manageable. On 400 miles, or 256,000 
acres, you will have, according to the states 
ments [ have read to you, 29,085 families, 
and about 10,000 voters. How can any 
guardians Jook after such an extent, and 
how can such a number of voters come to 
any intelligible vote, cither as to guardians 
or any other question? I conceive that 
these must be greatly reduced in size, so 
as to enable farmers to know their district, 
and guardians to manage it. It does not 
follow that workhouses are to be increased 
in the same proportion. The proportion 
of payment between landlord and tenant 
has been the subject of great diversity of 
opinion. The Commissioners say, the 
landlord two-thirds, the tenant one-third ; 
the Bill says one-half each, with a gradu- 
ated scale ; the hon. Member for Kilkenny 
says, the landlord all, the tenant none ; 
the law in England says directly the re- 
verse ; the Jaw in Scotland says half-and- 
half. I conceive the last is the fairest 
proportion ; giving both an equal interest 
in watching and economising it. ‘The most 
important point is the law of settlement. 
If by this should be meant the old English 
law, confining the movements of the poor, 
and rendering them liable to be shut out of 
districts where they were gaining a liveli- 
hood, I should submit to any burthen rather 
than enact such injustice. But I think 
means may be devised of rightly apportion- 
ing pecuniary charge, without in any de-« 
gree controlling the free right of migration ; 
and the subject is one deserving the 
most serious consideration. For what can 
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be more unjust than that the inhabitants Sir Rohert Peel said, he begged to differ 
of a northern district shall maintain, out | from the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
of their pockets, 1,000 workmen from | down, as to the reason he had given for 





the south or west, who have come on a} 
speculation of work, which perhaps may 


have failed them, or been completed ? | 


And, although that work may have been of 


use to the country at large, yet the poor of | 


the district will have been excluded from 
the benefit of it, shut out by the low prices 
of the strangers, whom they are called 
upon to support, The mode of valuation 
is not distinctly described. Either valua- 
tion must be made exactly, or it must be 
made speedily. If a fair average were 
struck in each parish by competent sur- 
veyors, which would not be a long opera- 
tion, the individual farms could be rated 
upon that basis, according to the’ relative 
value ascertained by the tithe valuation. 
Unless some such mode be adopted, great 
delay will ensue ; and in that case nothing 
can be so exact as the ordnance survey. 
There are other details which I could wish 
to enter into, were not the evening so far 
advanced, and other opportunities, perhaps, 
about to occur. [ shall give my humble 
assistance, in every stage, to forward the 
wise and charitable object contemplated by 
the Bill; I believe this to be the universal 
feeling of the House, from which it is not 
unreasonable to expect success. Difliculties 
surround every part of the question, but | 
hope and believe they are such as can be 
overcome. For my part I shall give every 
assistance in my power; and if it shall be 
my fortune to forward a matured measure 
that can, on the whole, be considered as 
wise and humane, | shall consider my vote 
in its favour as the greatest advantage | 
can ever derive from the honour of a seat 
in this Llouse,and the moment of its passing, 
the happiest I shall ever enjoy within these 
walls. 

Mr. Pryme would oppose the Bill in 
every stage. It was brought forward in 
opposition to the Reports of the Committee. 
The English Poor-law bill worked badly, 
and, in his opinion, the introduction of 
this Lill into Ireland would be pernicious 
in its tendency. His chicf objection to 
the Bill was, that all money raised was 
diverted from one channel to another. — If 
you raise 100/., you take it from the em- 
ployment of productive labour, and you 
place it to the relief of the unemployed 
poor. The people of Ireland merely suf- 
fered from want of employment ; supply 
that, and labour would not be superabund- 
ant in the market. 


objecting to the principle of this measure. 
| It appeared to him, that if the objection 
the hon. Gentleman had urged were valid 
with regard to an Lrish Poor-law, it would 
be equally so against any Poor-law what- 
lever, because it was utterly impossible to 
raise money for such a purpose, without, 
|in some degree, diminishing the fund to 
‘be expended in the employment of pro- 
ductive labour. The same objection was 
applicable to every case in which money 
was raised by way of arate. It was urged 
that a Poor-law in Ireland would put an 
end to all private charity—to all volun- 
tary acts of relief—because it took away 
from the fund which would otherwise be 
devoted to the employment of labour; but 
he apprehended that the just object of a 
Poor-law was not the employment of pro- 
ductive labour, but the establishment of a 
provision for the poor in cases of extra- 
ordinary destitution. It could not, how- 
ever, reasonably be expected, that, even 
were employment so general that the most 
active stimulus to industry existed, there 
would not always be some cases where 
| destitution, want, and misery would have 
a strong claim upon the benevolence of 
charitably-disposed individuals. If, then, 
such was the case, it was not fair to say, 
that one class of persons should, from their 
charitable motives, be driven to the neces- 
sity of maintaining the destitute. The 
lreal object of a Poor-law was to provide 
'for the destitute, and the moment they 
‘carried the principle of a Poor-law beyond 
| that, then it would be that they would be 
rendering it open to the objection of the 
lon. Member for Cambridge. Let them 
'go back to earlier times than the date of 
the 43rd of Queen Elizabeth ; let them go 
‘to the reigns of Henry sth, and of Edward 
'Gth, and they would find that the neces- 
| sity of compulsory relief of the poor and 
| destitute was even then felt. Parties, in 
the first imstance, were asked before the 
clergy for voluntary contributions, after- 
'wards sent before the bishop, and then 
‘before the justices of the peace, by whom, 
‘if they still refused to give them, they 
| were liable to be committed. So that even, 
jat that early period, they did, in faet, 
avoid the imposition of an unjust and 
unequal burthen—of a burthen that bore 
| heavily on any one particular class. They 
idid, at that early period, show by their 
| ultimate application of a compulsery prin- 
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ciple what were the effects of a mere re- 
liance upon voluntary contributions. At 
last they were obliged to have recourse to 
the 43rd of Elizabeth, to the principle, in 
fact, of this Irish Poor-law Bill, for the 
purpose, first, of insuring some regular 
and systematic mode of relief in cases of 
destitution and want; and, secondly, of 
equalizing the distribution of the burthen 
with reference to those who were to bear 
it. It was his intention to vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, and he did not 
agree with the hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin in urging 
the expediency of delay. But though he 
intended to apply himself to the considera- 
tion of the details of the measure in Com- 
mittee, yet it would be uncandid on his 
part if he did not state, that he had con- 
siderable doubts as to its results being by 
any means so favourable as was anticipated. 
So universally, however, was the feeling 
that a Poor-law should be tried in Ireland 
—so general was the demand for some 
measure upon the subject—that it would 
be inconsistent with justice not to listen 
to the appeal ; and, as it had become ab- 
solutely necessary that the experiment 
should be made, the sooner that experi- 
ment was made the better. He did not 
think that any doubt as to the consequences 
of the Bill, afforded a sufficient reason 
for delay, and those doubts would not be 
removed by their remaining longer than 
was necessary on the threshhold, as it 
were, of the measure. It was better first 
to make the experiment, and then to found 
upon experience of its consequences the 
basis of any alterations that might scem 
to be required. The best way, he believed, 
was to make the experiment at once, and, 
though he was ready to admit that he had 
doubts as to the result, yet he would not 
let them operate with him so far as to lead 
him to think them a cause for delaying the 
trial of the measure. ‘They had had Com- 
mittees and Commissions who had reported 
upon the subject, and if they were not now 
ready to decide upon the principle to be 
adopted, he feared that the intervening 
agitation might excite the public mind in 
a manner which would be highly preju- 
dicial to the fair trial of the experiment ; 
and he much doubted whether delay would 
tend to throw any greater light upon the 
question. Under these circumstances, he 


repeated he would vote for the second 
reading of the Bill, and he hoped it would 
be allowed to take precedence of many 
other measures, and that, under the 
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auspices of the noble Lord, it would be 
allowed to proceed as quickly as possible, 
and be discussed in a calm and dispassion- 
ate temper, and with the absence of all 
party spirit. Some hon. Gentiemen said, 
and with some reason, that the favourable 
results of the English Bill were presump- 
tive evidence of the satisfactory issue of 
the present. Now, they had tried the 
workhouse sytem in England, and some of 
the results of the English measure were 
already under the consideration of the 
House. He had voted in favour of that 
Bill, and he always would support it, 
whether such a course were a popular one 
or not; but he was bound to say, that the 
experiment of the English Bill was made 
under circumstances far more favourable 
than those attending the introduction of a 
similar system into Ireland. Up to this 
year employment had, in England, been 
general, and the demand for active in- 
dustry great. But, in connexion with the 
application of a similar measure to Ireland, 
there were important considerations to be 
attended to. He saw all the evils and all 
the disadvantages of applying a settlement 
to Ireland in such a manner as to confine 
the ideas of a people fond of emigration 
within certain limits. Labour, in fact, 
was nothing without capital, and to dis- 
courage the removal of it to wherever there 
was the greatest demand for it, would be 
an effectual obstacle to active industry. 
On the other hand, it was impossible to 
tell what the effect of this workhouse sys- 
tem might be, provided out-door relief 
were had recourse to. There might be 
certain parts of Treland where they might 
give the people a right of settlement with 
advantage ; and if, in the large towns and 
seaports, where the idle and vagrants were 
chiefly to be found, a natural connexion 
with the soil were given to them, the 
whole burthen of their support might then 
fall upon the places to which they pre- 
ferred to belong. But the Bill refused 
relief except within the workhouse ; and 
the poor of Ireland were about to be de- 
prived of the same relief as that to which 
the poor of England were entitled ; and 
this was attempted to be justified by the 
argument, that the English poor were 
entitled to 1elief by prescription ; that was, 
however, a nice distinction, inasmuch as 
it was clear, according to the construction 
of all Jaw, that the English poor were 
entitled to relief by law as well as by pre- 
scription. But what was to be done when 
the workhouse was full, if no relief were 
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to be afforded beyond it ? That alone was 
sufficient to show, that they could not act 
rigidly upon that principle. He was afraid 
they would find their unions too large. He 
doubted whether, the principle of relief 
within the workhouse being once admitted, 
the system of excluding parties, living at 
a distance of perhaps fourteen miles from 
the workhouse, would not prove that the 
unions would be too cumbrous. There 
was another principle of the measure to 
which he wished to advert. It was very 
discouraging that no one member of a 
family who was destitute should be ad- 
mitted within the workhouse without the 
whole of his family going with him; so 
that where one member of a family of 
even ten children chanced to be disabled, 
that one could not obtain relief without 
that relicf amounting to a provision of 
board and lodging for the other nine. The 
necessary consequence of this would be, 
the workhouse would soon be full, and 
three-fifths of the inmates would be active 
and able-bodied persons. Mr. Nicholls 
had drawn up his report with great ability 
and intelligence. He was a man of great 
personal integrity, and the whole tenor of 
his life disproved the assertion that he had 
any interest in party politics. He must 
say, that, to have heard such a man ac- 
cused of party feeling when repairing to 
Ireland on so difficult a subject, was to 
him a matter of surprise and astonishment. 
Mr. Nicholls said, in his report, that, as 
they would, according to the system he 
recommended, be able to compel all to at- 
tend to their natural duties, they would then 
be enabled to take sufficient measures for 
the suppression of mendicancy. He thought 
that the principle on which they went was 
not sufficiently wide to establish these two 
propositions. It would be difficult to per- 
ceive the consequences which this would 
produce at first, for some few years, in the 
position of the poor. By establishing a 
system of poor-laws they would do away 
with those charitable contributions by 
which the poor at present existed ; and 
he must say, that the social system in 
Ireland should be much purified before 
that was done. If they were once to 
create an impression that, because a man 
paid Poor-rates, he was no longer bound 
to exercise the principles of charity, much 
evil might ensue ; and he also could not 
help fecling that such a course would be 
calculated to call into greater activity 
than it now was, the process of summary 
ejectment on the part of landlords against 
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their tenants. This measure went to state 
that the whole of the destitute poor would 
be provided with board and lodging in the 
workhouse, and would not that operate to 
increase, on the part of hard-hearted and 
oppressive landlords, the disposition to get 
rid of such of their tenants as might be in 
poverty, and unable to pay their rents? 
This was a point well deserving of atten- 
tion. It would be improper in him to give 
his assent to the present Bill, without 
stating what he thought its practical 
operation would be, but if they asked him 
what other measure he would propose to 
remedy the evils and check the abuses 
complained of, he should find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to answer such a question. 
He was well aware that it was more easy 
to relax than to bind, and, therefore, he 
wus willing to admit, that if any attempt 
were to be made, the experiment should 
be, in the first instance, as rigid as pos- 
sible. If it were wise to apply a system 
of Poor-laws to Ireland, where poverty was 
so widely spread, and so large a portion of 
the inhabitants were in a state of destitu- 
tion, he fully concurred that such a step 
should be taken with extreme caution, and 
this consideration it was, that would induce 
him to support the present measure. He 
was of opinion that the proposed means 
would be too large; but still, as it would 
be easier to decrease than to extend them, 
he was disposed to agree, that the more 
rigidly they proceeded at first the better. 
He entertained some difliculty with respect 
to giving out-door relief; but, balancing 
his doubts on this head, he would yield to 
the present proposition, because he was 
aware that no system could be suggested 
which would be entirely free from objection. 
Thinking, that if the experiment of giving 
Poor-laws to Ircland were to be made at 
all, it should be tried at once, he should 
forego his doubts, and support the motion 
for the second reading of this Bill ; and all 
he would add, in conclusion, was, that he 
should gladly co-operate in remedying 
whatever defects might exist in the mea- 
sure, and rendering it as perfect and as 
capable of working well as, under the 
circumstances they could possibly hope to 
render it. 

Lord John Russell said, at that stage 
of the Bill, and the late hour of the night, 
he would not go into the details of the 
Bill, but would make a few observations in 
reply to some of the objections urged. He 
did not regret that these objections had 
been urged, because he thought it very 
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useful that objections should be stated, 
and that such a course was likely to be 
conducive to the adjustment of the dif. 
ferent parts of the measure. The more 
convenient time, however, for expressing 
his opinions on these points in detail would 
be, when the Bill) went into Committee. 
He thought the right hon. Baronet had 
stated with perfect trath, what he was sorry 
to say had often been lost sight of in discus- 
sions on the English Poor-laws, aud Poor- 
laws for Ireland, viz., that a Poor-law 
was not a general law for providing em- 
ployment, ‘That had been the practice 
for some time in England, and it had lat- 

terly been fostered to such an extent that 
recourse was had to the Poor-law to make 
up the deficiency in wages, and provision 
made for a deserving man with a large 
family by means of a compulsory rate, in- 
stead of encouraging him to provide for 
himself and family by his own individual 
exertions. He thought this was a great 
mistake as to the intentions of a Poor-law. 
It had led to great abuses in England, and 
he should therefore be sorry to see a 
Poor-law established one of the objects of 
which was to find employment for labour, 
He thought the great advantages of a 
Poor-law were, first to relieve the extremely 
destitute, which in another state of society 
might be left to starve ; and another was, 
that it gave a right to the constituted 
authorities to prevent vagrancy and im. 
posture. It had alsoa beneficial tendency 
in another respect, by bringing the fand- 
owners and the labourers into more fre- 
quent and closer contact, and by connect. 
ing them together, thus giving greater so- 
cial strength to the whole. With that view 
of a Poor-law, and at the same time taking 
noexaggerated view ofdestitution in Ireland, 
he thought it would be of very great ad- 
vantage to that country. With regard to 
what had been stated of Mr. Nicholls, by 
the hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny 
he wished to say a few words. He was 
hound to say, that the report, of that gen- 
tleman was extremely deserving of atten- 
tion. Mr. Nicholls did not take upon 
himself to supersede the report of the 
Commissioners, or propose a new plan. 
It was well known that the question was 
one of great difhculty. A report was 
made by the Commissioners last spring, 
and on considering that report his Majesty's 
Ministers had serious doubts of the prae- 
ticability of many of the parts. ‘These 
doubts only increased when they were re- 
ferred to Mr. Senior, who was competent, 
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from his experience and ability, to judge 
of the proposition made in that Report. 
It therefore did occur that so far as re- 
spected the Poor-law, they should not at- 
tempt to apply the principle of the English 
Bill to Ireland. ‘The principle which ‘the y 
therefore proposed to adopt was, not one 
which might be suitable in England, but 
one which was consonant with general 
reasoning, and which might be applied in 
any country where a Poorel: uw was to be 
established. That being the case, the 
Government thought it would be better to 
employ a ge ntleman well acquainted with 
the —— He was accordingly requested 
by the Government to employ himself on 
the subject, with a view to inquiry ; > and 
on that request Mr. Nicholls undertook 
the journey to Ireland, and entered on the 
task with a degree of ability, zeal, anda 
tention alike beneficial to the public service 
and to the people of Ireland. With respect 
to out-door relief, he must say he was op- 
posed to it. He did not wish to begin hy 
sanctioning out-door relief, because he saw 
it would be di mgerous in any country, and 
more particularly so in a country like Ire- 
land. Froma report made by the Men- 


dicity Society, it appeared that the society 


had great objections to such a plan, on the 
ground that it would establish a system 
similar to that which lately existed in 
England, when one-half of the wages was 
paid by the parish, and the other half by 
the land-_holder or tenant. He thought the 
authority of these two socictics, who had 
experience on the point, ought to have great 
weight with regard to the size of the unions, 
which was a subject for consideration in 
Committee. Hemight say, however, that 
the size had been fixed from the expe- 
rience which the Commissioners had had 
in England, and from the fact that when 
the union was large there was less chance 
of private jobbing. The right hon. Ba- 
rouet seemed to apprehend some fear that 
landowners might be induced to eject their 
smaller tenants on account of the operation 
of a Poor-law. Now, so far from thinking 
that ejectments would be more frequent 
than at the present time, he thought the 
contrary would he the effect, At present 
when tenants are ejected they resort to 
towns and trust to public charity, but 
their numbers are eventually greatly di- 

minished by fevers brought on by want 
and suffering, and they are not mue h heard 
of by those who e jee ted them because they 
are not burthened with their maintenance. 
But the case would be very different under 
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a Poor-law such as that proposed. If the 
landlord ejected a number of persons from 
his estate they would go to the workhouse, 
and he would find from the increase of the 
rates that he gained no advantage by such 
au expedient ; and besides, the fact would 
hecome so notorious that he would be 
obliged to desist from the force of public 
opinion. He thought too much blame 
had been cast on Trish landlords. They 
had great difficulties to contend with— 
difficulties imposed on them by former 
generations ; but it was his opimon that 
by a measure such as that before the House 
not only much of the distress which pre- 
vailed in Ireland would be relieved and 
destitution prevented, but that the land- 
lords in the long run would be greatly 
benefited. Respecting the question of 
settlement, he would say, that he did not 
see how they could adopt it without de- 
priving the labourer of a fair market for 
his labour, If the law of settlement was 
agreed to, many persons would be driven 
from a particular district and forced to 
subsist by mendicancy, instead of gaining 
a livelihood in districts where they thought 
the demand for labour was the greatest. 
fle was much gratified with the general 
tone of this debate. There had been an 
absence of party feeling on the subject ; 
and there seemed to be a disposition to 
consider the details of the Bill with a 
view to render it as satisfactory as possible. 
He was encouraged by that feeling to 
hope that the Bill would be allowed to go 
into Commitee ; and he was rather san- 
guine in expecting that when the experi- 
ment was tried it would be attended with 
success. He must say that he did not 
calculate on those extraordinary effects 
from this measure which some had anti- 
cipated ; but he trusted that it would 
have considerable power in accomplishing 
that which was so very desirable, namely, 
an improvement in the condition of Ireland. 

Mr. Callaghan was an ex-officio member 
of the board of the Mendicity Institution 
at Cork. Nothing worse could be devised 
than that institution, and if the noble 
Lord’s measure were founded on the same 
principles, all he could say was, that this 
experiment would be productive of no good. 

He had always been the advocate of 
Poor-laws for Ireland, but he could not 
concur in the justice of taxing a landlord 
whose own tenantry were happy and com- 
fortable, for the support of the tcenantry 
of a neighbour who were in a ditlerent 
state. He did believe that much exagger- 
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ation existed with respect to the real con- 
dition of the Irish people. He would not 
deny that poverty and destitution prevailed 
in Ireland to a considerable extent ; but 
he did believe that it was by no means so 
great as it had been represented. He 
thought the poor entitled to relief; but he 
must say, that the owners of houses in 
tuwns should be taxed for the purpose 
as well as the proprietors of Jand. He 
wished to see Poor-laws established in 
freland, but then he was anxious that they 
should be introduced only on just and good 
principles. 
Bill read a second time. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1837. 


Minutes.} Bills. Read a third ime:— Consolidated Fund. 
Read a first time :—Reeorders Courts 

Petitions presented. By Lord BroucHaM, from the Legal 
Profession at Kirealday, against the Operation of the Act 
of Sederunt.— By the Earl of Happineron and other 
Noble Lonns, from various plaees, against the Abolition, 
and by the Marquess of LANSDOWNE, from various other 
places, for the Abolition of Church-rates. —By the Earl of 
Winewitsea, from the Guardians of the Poor of West 
Ashford, for an Alteration of the Law relative to Rating 
Small Tenements.—By the Bishop of Exeter, from 
various places, against the present system of National 
Education (Ireland)—By Lord Ducre, from Gloucester, 
for Amelioration of the Criminal Code. 


Coysotipatrp Fuyp Biti.J] On 
the motion of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
this Bill was read a third time, and 
passed. 

Messengers from the Commons brought 
up a number of private Bills, which were 
severally read a first time, and ordered to 
be printed. 


Durxiin Porice.| Viscount Duncan- 
non moved the sccond reading of the 
Dublin Police Bill. 

Lord Ellenboroughk said, he would not 
oppose the Bill, though he entertained 
many objections to the measure. It was 
extraordimary that in the Municipal Bill 
when in the other House an objection 
should have been raised to the principle of 
a graduated scale of taxation, and yet that 
it should be sanctioned in this instance. 
Looking to the system of local taxation in 
Dublin, he did not think the principle of 
this Dill went far enough. The Govern- 
ment, before they introduced this measure, 
Should have examined into the whole 
question of the local taxation of Dublin, 
with a view to remove the multiplicity of 
demands which were made upon the 
householders. One tax was raised in 
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Dublin which yielded only 5/. 2s. and 
another 22/. Such a system could only 
have the effect of making those persons 
hostile to the government of the day who 
were subject to these inconveniences. 

Bill read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 2, 1837. 

MINUTES.} Petitions presented. 3y several Hon, Mem- 
BERS, from various places, that a Bill for the Better Ob 
servance of the Sabbath may be allowed to go into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House.—By Mr. BAGsHaw and other 
Hon. Memrens, from various places, for, and by Mr. C. 
Banc ay and other Hon. Mempers, from various places, 
against the Abolition of Chureh-rates.—-By Mr. JoHn 
FiELDEN, from Oldham, for Repeal of Duty on Tobacco, 
and from various places, for Repeal of Poor-law Act.—By 
Mr. BrorHerron, from various places, for the Repeal of 
the Poor-law Act.—By Mr. Hinptey and Mr. Broruer- 
TON, from Ashton-under-Lyne, against the Interference of 
the Poor-law Commissioners in the Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts, and from the Medical Profession in Buckingham- 
shire, for an Inquiry into the Medical Treatment of the 
Sick Poor. 

New Poor-taw. (EnGrianp).] Mr. 
Fielden having presented a great number 
of petitions, praying for a total repeal of 
the Poor-law Amendment Act: proceeded 
to remark upon the extreme unpopularity 
of the New Poor-law in the manufacturing 
districts. In one of these petitions the 
petitioners stated their determination to 
resist the enforcement of this law amongst 
them. 

The Speaker requested the hon, Member 
to read that part of the petition in which 
this determination to resist the law was 
declared. 

Mr. Fielden said, that the petition was 
from Bury, and he would read the whole 
petition, as he thought it only fair that the 
flouse should be in possession of the alle- 
gations on which the petitioners grounded 
their determination [Cries of Chair]. If 
the House would not allow him to read the 
petition at length, he should decline read- 
ing it at all. The hon. Member then 
proceeded to read the petition, which 
alleged that, from the reports of coroners’ 
inquests and other authentic sources, they 
had ascertained that, in numerous instances, 
persons had met their deaths owing to the 
rigorous imprisonment and spare diet en- 
forced by the regulations of the Poor-law 
Commissioners. ‘That besides these indi- 
rect means of shortening life, persons, in 
certain cases, had died in consequence of 
being denied shelter; that the petitioners 
looked upon the separation of husband 
and wife, and parent and child, which was 
enforced in workhouses under the new was 
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with great abhorrence; that the _petiti- 
oners protested against the Bill, and stated 
their belief that it was calculated to lead 
to a despotism no less despicable in its in- 
struments than cruel im its execution ; and 
they humbly represent to the House that 
its introduction into the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was looked on with great alarm, as 
likely to lead to continual disputes and 
expensive litigation. 

Sir Robert Inglis submitted that the 
hon. Member was out of order in the course 
he was pursuing. 

Mr. Wakiey thought, that the hon, Mem- 
ber was strictly in order as he was only 
reading an extract from the petition in 
question. 

Mr. Ficlden then procceded to read as 
follows ‘ Your petiti@ners have seen with 
scorn and disgust the same disregard tomoral 
principle evinced in the low cunning and 
deceit with which the Commissio;, 
under the pretence of having no object in 
view, but to carry into effect the Act for 
the Registration of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths, have attempted to foist the 
new Poor-law on those manufacturing dis- 
tricts in which there exists a general con- 
viction that its enforcement will be de- 
structive of the peace of society, and of 
the security of life and property. Your 
petitioners, convinced of the illegality, as 
well as the moral turpitude of the pro- 
ceedings of these Commissioners, and de- 
nying the right of executive officers to issue 
rules and regulations inconsistent with the 
law of the land, have determined not to 
pay the slightest regard either to their or- 
ders, or of any officers under their con- 
trol.” For his part he admired and 
approved of this determination of the pe- 
titioners, and he hoped they would be 
successful in their disobedience. He moved 
that the petitions be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Poor-laws. 

Mr. Wynnsaid, that it was quitecontrary 
to the rules of the House that a petition 
should be received which set forth that the 
petitioners would resist the rules of Com- 
missioners appointed by Act of Parliament. 

Sir Jumes Graham suggested, that the 
petition be read by the clerk at the table. 

This having been done, 

Mr. Wynn suggested, that the hon. 
Member should withdraw the petition, and 
endeavour to have the part in question 
altered. 

Mr. Fielden was proceeding to address 
the House, when 
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Mr. A. Trevor rose to order. It was 
not right that the hon. Member should 
proceed to take up the time of the House. 

Major Beauclerk said, that this was a 
point of very great importance to the 
country. He heard everywhere the ques- 
tion—why do you put an extinguisher on 
the petitions of the public ? 
an hour could not be misespentin the dis 
cussion of petitions. 

Mr. Warburton rose to order. If the 
hon. Gentleman was allowed to proceed 
it would break through a very convenient 
rule. 

Mr. Harvey remarked, this was the 
petition of parties who had no representa- 
tives in that House. 

The Speaker said, this was a very im- 
portant question, and one which ought to 
be decided either in one way or the other, 
He would state what was the practice of 
the House. There were many Members 
of that House who were aware of the 
former practice, from having had, like 
himself, for nearly thirty years, a seat 
there. When he first entered the House, 
and for some time after, no one was 
allowed to read a petition, or to do more 
than state its prayer. ‘The practice of 
addressing the House on the presentation 
of petitions had arisen subsequently, and 
after many expedients had been tried, 
none of which met the approbation of the 
House. He had, when he was placed in 
the Chair, reverted to the ancient practice, 
in accordance with what he deemed his 
duty to the Houseand to the public. This 
was the third Session in which, with the 
concurrence, as he thought, of the House 
generally, he had endeavoured to enforce 
the rule; and he could assure the House 
he felt himself placed in a very difficult 
situation when any such circumstances as 
the present arose. He very much wished 
that the House would come to some de- 
cision on this point, by which he might 
in future be guided. He would only add, 
that he had endeavoured to do his duty 
to the House and to the public in en- 
forcing this rule; and he would say it had 
been the means of saving a very great 
deal of time to the House, and saving the 
time of the House was doing justice to the 
country. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe begged to move, 
that the hon. Member for Oldham be 
heard in support of these petitions. This 
would bring the matter directly before the 
House, 
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The gallery was cleared for a division, 
but none took place, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham brought up the petitions, 


Con vocation or Tue CLerGy.] Mr. 
Borthwick, in pursuance of his notice, 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to the subject of the convocation of the 
clergy. Ile requested the House simply 
to give to the question a calm considera- 
tion. The ecclesiastical body had been 
placed for nearly a hundred years in a 
singular position, as self regulation had 
been allowed to all other corporate 
bodies. From the length of time that had 
elapsed it had been all but forgotten that 
a convocation was recognised by the con- 
stitution of the country. He had intended 
to bring in a Bill to remodel the constitu- 
tion of the convocation so as to make it 
practically useful ; but if he had done so 
he might have appeared to give his 
sanction to the principle that laymen 
sitting in Parliament had aright to legis- 
late on the internal affairs of the Chureh. 
The Church of England was placed in an 
anomalous and most unfavourable posi- 
tion; its concerns were managed by 
legislators, many of whom were inimical 
or indifferent to its interests. Had the 
convocation been sitting at the time when 
the Registration of Marriages Bill was 
introduced into Parliament, the noble 
Lord would not have been obliged to 
postpone its operation for several months, 
as he would have been enabled by the 
advice of that body to put its details in 
such a shape as would have admitted of 
its being carried into effect immediately. 
Hon. Gentlemen would naturally asso- 
ciate with the name of convocation bitter 
feelings and discreditable altercations. It 
was true, that the contentions of that body 
had been such as would disgrace any 
deliberative assembly, but this was to be 
ascribed to the unsettled state of the 
Church for a long time subsequent to the 
Reformation. Previous to that great 
event the Church of Rome had struggled 
to grasp a larger share of power than the 
genius of the constitution could grant to 
it, and the same spirit was visible after- 
wards, at various periods, down to the 
extinction of the convocation in 1717, 
sometimes taking the form of disputes 
between the whole body of the clergy and 
the Legislature, or of collisions between 
the higher and lower houses of convoca- 
tion, The assembly of the Church of 
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Scotland discharged all the duties of an 
ecclesiastical council without injuring that 
establishment, and he did not see that 
there was reason to apprehend that the 
same would not be the case in the present 
day with a body representing the Church 
of England. The Church of England 


itself was most anxious for wholesome | 


reform, and where could questions re- 
lating to Church reform be discussed with 
more likelihood of success than in convo- 
cation? In times like the present it was 
absolutely necessary to restore this sclf- 
regulating power to the Church. As a 
protection for the Established Church 
against Roman Catholic Members of Par- 
liament, he would prefer the convocation 
to an oath, such as that now taken by 
them. He intended to propose that an 
address should be presented to the King, 
that he would from time to time assemble 
the clergy in convocation, to aflord his 
Parliament advice and assistance in mat- 
ters ecclesiastical. He did not believe 
that the measure would be carried into 
effect at once, but he felt himself called 
upon to call the attention of Parliament 
to the subject. It was his intention to 
ask permission to bring in a Bill on this 
subject, and in which he should propose, 
that the convocation be confined to one 
assembly, and that it should at the same 
time have full power to communicate with 
that House. The other objects which the 
Bill would embrace he would not trouble 
the House with at that time. He re- 
gretted that so little attention had been 
paid to the motion by Members on both 
sides of the House, particularly at a time 
when measures were brought forward 
night after night to sap the foundations 
and endanger the very existence of the 
Kstablished Church, Was it not proposed 
to dissever the connexion between Church 
and State ? The Church once overthrown, 
the State could not long endure. It 
was only of late that Members of that 
House had dared to stand up and pro- 


nounce democracy as the best form of 


Government, propose the expulsion of the 
Bishops from the House of Lords, and 
declare the Church of England to be the 
greatest curse that ever was inflicted upon 
Ireland. A more shallow notion never 
floated on the shallowest brains than to 
think a State could go on without being 
in connexion with some religion, ‘To 
what were the ancient republics indebted 
for their unrivalled progress in art butto 
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the respect they entertained for the reli- 
gion they professed? He believed the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell) 
was sincerely attached to the Established 
Church, and desirous to uphold it. One 
of his ancestors had suffered death in the 
cause, determined to support the liberties 
of this country against the power of the 
Pope, who, while he pronounced himself 
servus servorum Dei, sought by all means 
to bring the world into subjection to the 
power of Rome. He would on the 20th 
of June, move for leave to bring in his 
Bill. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving, that an humble address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to take steps 
for the introduction of such reformation 
into the convocation of the clergy as shall 
render the meetings of that reverend court 
practicable, and efficient for the purposes 
for which it was recognised by the Con- 
stitution, 

Mr. Arthur Trevor seconded the mo- 
tion, and contended, that, as the clergy 
were not directly represented in that 
House, they ought in some way to 
be enabled to take a part in their 
consultations as regarded matters con- 
nected with the interests of the Church. 
This was the more necessary at present, 
when so many motions of great import- 
ance were daily brought under their con- 
sideration on the subject of Church re- 
form. ‘The destitution of the working 
clergy was often alluded to in that House. 
What tribunal was more fit to submit the 
consideration of it to than the convoca- 
tion? In the case also of clergymen who 
might have disgraced their sacred calling, 
who were more fit to give judgment than 
an assembly of the clergy themselves ? 

Mr. Hume congratulated the hon. Gen- 
tleman on his motion, and on the full 
attendance of Members on his side of the 
House. He believed, that during the 
greater part of the speeches of the hon. 
Mover and Seconder there had been one 
solitary Member on the Opposition 
benches. With respect to the motion, by 
all means if the convocation was still an 
existing institution, let it be in the exer- 
cise of its full powers. But certainly, 
when the hon. Member brought in his 
Bill he should move a clause to relieve 
the bishops from their attendance in the 
House of Lords, as they then would have 
an opportunity of attending to their affairs 
in their own convocation, and a very 
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Jarge portion of the Hfouse had already 
voted in favour of such a proposition. 
He believed the great mass of the clergy 
would be much better pleased if it were 
So. 

Lord John Russell must express his 
dissent from the views of the hon. Mem- 
ber even if a convocation were to meet, 
its regulations and resolutions would have 
no eHect without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, For his part, he could not see the 
advantage of reviving the religious dis- 
putes of the reign of Queen Anne, nor 
could he conceive that the hon. Member’s 
motion was at all in concurrence with the 
views of the Church itself. He should 
not now, however, enter into any argu- 
ments on the subject. Indeed, it would 
be highly inexpedicnt that a debate on 
this question should proceed in th 
absence of the Members of the Univer- 
sities, who, he had observed, had left th 
House since the debate had opened. 

Mr. Forbes suggested the withdrawal of 
the motion. 

Mr. Borthwick had no objection. 

Mr. IHind/ey objecting to the withdrawal 
of the motion, 

Mr. Borthwick, said he would divide, 
even though he stood alone, but be 
thought it would be more courteous in 
hon. Members to allow bim to withdraw 
the motion. 

The House divided. 
24 ;—Mayjority 5. 


Ayes 19; Noes 


hist of the Aves. 


Molesworth, Sur W 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Palmer, G. 
Rundle, J. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Tulk, CLA. 
Wakley, 'T. 
Wood, Alderman 
TELLERS. 
Borthwiek, P. 
‘Trevor, hon, A. 


Balfour, 'T. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Buller, ©. 
Butler, hon. P. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Fector, J. M, 
Forbes, W. 
Hindley, ©. 
Hume, J. 
Hutt, W. 
Lushington, ©. 


List of the Noes. 


flowick, Viscount 
Marsland, Ub. 
O'Brien, WLS. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Parry, Sir L. PL 
Pease, J. 

Pryme, G. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Warburton, Il. 


Attwood, T. 
Baines, be. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Bewes, T. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Chapman, L. 
Crawley, S. 
Ewart, W. 
Ilawes, B. 
Heathcote, J. 
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TELTERS. 
Lushington, Dr. 


Grey, Sir G. 


Ward, IL. G. 
White, S. 


Tornacco anb Forercn Sprinter Du- 
riks.] Mr. Pryme rose to move the 
appointment of a Committee of the whole 
Hiouse, to consider the expediency of 
reducing such duties on foreign commo- 
dities as give rise to extensive smuggling, 
especially those on tobacco and foreign 
spirits. The hou. Gentleman was pro- 
ceeding to explain the} object of his 
motion, when the House was counted 
out, 

IE 
HWOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1837. 
Minures.} Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Herr- 
exp and Lord Monragau from various places against the 
abolition of Chureh-rates.--By Lord CLoncunry from 

Kilmannon for abolition of ‘Tithes (Ireland), and for 

trish Municipal Corporation Bill; and from the Catho- 

lies in St. George, Dublin, for exemption from the pay- 
ment of a Debt contracted for building the Parish Chureh. 

By the Earl of Rapnor and Lord CLroncurry from 
various places for the abolition of Chureh-rates.—By the 

Earl of FinGact from Skryme and Rathfeigh for Vote by 

Ballot. 


POPE ERD LDL mm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 3, 1837. 

Minvres.|] Bills. Read a second time :—Hailybury Col- 
lege East India Otlicers’ Salaries, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Byno and other hon. Members, 
from various places, four the proposed measure for the 
Abolition, and by Mr. HArpy and other hon. Members, 
from various other places, against the proposed measure 
for the Abolition of Chureh-rates.—By Mr. Tooxe and 
other hon. Meinbers, from various plaecs, that a general 
Bill fur the better Observanee of the Sabbath may be 
allowed to go into a Comunittee of the whole House.—By 
Mr. Joun Henny Vivran and other hon. Members, from 
various places, for repeal or Amendment of the Poor-law 
Act. - By Mr. WALLACE, and other hon. Members, from 
various places, that a Direct Mail Conveyance may be 
established through Fife.—By Mr. WALLAcE and Mr. 
Hume, from various places, for repeal of the Duty ou 
Attorneys’ Certificates, and for suspending the operation 
of the Act of Sederunt relative to the Table of Fees.—By 
Lord Hennikir, from East Suffolk, against alteration of 
Corn-laws.—By Sir Wm. Geary and other hon, Mem- 
BekS, from various places, for rating the Owners of small 
‘Tenements instead of Oceupiers.—By Mr. ByNG and other 
hon. Mempens, from various places, for repeal of Win- 
dow ‘Tax, and for equalization of Land Tax.—By Sir E. 
Coprineton, from Seamen of South Shiclds, for Merchant 
Shipping Regulation Bill.—By Mr. Brornerron, from 
various plaecs, for a ten hours’ Factory Bill.—By several 
hon. Membrks, from various plaees, complaining of the 
undue advantage enjoyed by the proprietors of the Ship- 
ping Gazette over the proprietors of similar lists who are 
burthened with postage.—By Mr. WAtLAcK, from Green- 
ock, for repeal of the Duty on Marine Insurances.— By 
Mr. Wak cey, from inhabitants of Holborn, for Metro- 
polis Improvements Bill—By Lord Viscount Ciive, from 
various places, for alteration of Highway Act.—By Mr. W. 
Mixes, from Moncton Combe, for the admission of the 
produce of Antigua and the Leeward Isles at the same 
rates of Duty as those of the eeded colonies and Bengal ; 
and from Bristol for repeal of Duty on Soap.—By Mr. 
Ewart and Mr, Hume, from various places, for House- 
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hold Suffrage ; and from Edinburgh for investigation into | 
the merits of Pensions and Sinecures.—By Mr. Morcan 
JoHN O'CONNELL, from Dunmanway, against any Mea- 
sures regarding the Courtof that manor.—By Mr. Ewart, 
from Liverpool, for Reform of Parliament Act Amend- 
ment Bill.—By Mr. Hume, from Edinburgh, for abolition 
of the Volunteer Corps.—By Mr. WaLLace, from Glas- 
gow, complaining of the cxportation of forcign-made 
biscuit and flour in bond ostensibly as Merchandise, but 
in reality for the consumption of ships’ crews ; and from 
Dunbar, for reduction of Inland Postage Dues.—By Mr. 
CRAveN Berkey, from Cheltenham, for Recovery of 
Tenements Bill.--By Captain F. Brerkiry, from Glou- 
cester, for revision of Criminal Code.—By Mr. Kimce and 
other hon. Mempens, from various places, against the 
present system of Education (Ireland). 


Tirnes (IrELAND).] Mr. Sharman 
Crawford wished to ask the noble Lord 
when it was intended to bring up the 
report of the Committee on tithes in 
Ireland ? 

Lord John Russell said, that perhaps 
the House would permit him to move that 
the report be now brought up, upon the 
understanding that the further discussion 
be adjourned until his noble Friend (Lord 
Morpeth) should bring forward his Dill 
upon the subject. 

Mr. Bernal brought up the report; 
which was read. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford rose to move 
the resolutions of which he had given no- 
tice, by way of amendment. 

Debate adjourned. 


Pustic Recorps Biut.}| Mr. C. Bul- 
ler moved the second reading of the 
Public Records Bill, the object of which 
he explained to be to provide one safe 
and efficient building for the security of 
all records, and to appoint one Keeper 
General of the Records of the kingdom 
to take care of them. 

Lord John Russell certainly considered 
that the safe custody of the public 
records, and the arrangements for their 
ublication, should be placed in different 

ands. He also thought that it was highly 
desirable that the public records should be 
kept in one place, under the custody or 
general superintendence of some high 
official person, such, for instance, as the 
Master of the Rolls. He had had com- 
munications with the Master of the Rolls 
on the subject of this Bill, and if it were 
the pleasure of the House to go on with 
the Bill, he would propose many altera- 
tions founded on those communications, 
and comprising the several points he had 
stated. If it were not the pleasure of 
the House to proceed with this Bill, he 
(Lord J. Russell) should be prepared to 
bring in a new Bill on the subject, 
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Su F. Trench concurred in the object 


of the Bill. 


Sir RR. Inglis objected to appointing 
any officer to take care of the records. 
Ife thought that they ought to be left 
The 
point of chief importance, however, was 
to render the public records accessible, 
and next, to provide a more convenient 
place to which to transfer them. He 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should propose to appropriate a large 
sum yearly for their arrangement. 

Sir R, Peel thought, that it would be 
better to postpone any definite arrange- 
ment on this subject until the accom- 
modation was provided which was essen- 
tial for the satisfactory custody of the 
records. Ile certainly agreed with the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) that it would 
be better to commit the custedy of the 
records to a high judicial officer, who by 
name and station appeared to be pointed 
out as the most competent authority. He 
of course must have the assistance of some 
subordinate officer, appointed by himself 
and for whose conduct he should be re- 
sponsible. He wished to ask a question 
of the right hon, Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on this subject. 
It was a general impression that part of 
the building of the new House of Par- 
liament was to be devoted to the custody 
of the public records. He wished to ask 
whether it was the intention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government to submit any propo- 
sition to the House for the purpose of 
putting in a train of execution tie plan of 
Mr. Barry, and whether it was intended 
to propose as part of that plan tiat the 
large tower should be appropriated to the 
reception of the public records ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the Government had abstained from 
taking any steps with respect to the report 
that had been laid upon the table of the 
House until every Member of the House 
should have had a full opportunity of con- 
sidering the subject. With respect to the 
other question, he had had frequent com- 
munications with the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, and the 
Record Commissioners as to whether the 
tower proposed to be erected by Mr. Bar- 
ry’s plan would be an appropriate and con- 
| venient depository for the public records, 
| The opinions they had pronounced were 
i favourable to the proposition. They 
| thought that the tower would be sufficient 
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to enable them to provide for the safe 
custody of the public records. If this 
should be the result, it would lead to the 
preservation of the most beautiful parts of 
the design, and would justify them by 
devoting them toa useful object. 

Mr. W. Williams Wynn was glad this 
motion had not been mixed up with for- 
mer controversies. All agreed that it was 
fit and proper to make some provision for 
the safe custody of the records ; but some 
provisions of the Bill were premature, and 
would come time enough when a_build- 
ing was provided. He should be glad if 
the proposed tower would supply sufficient 
and convenient accommodation. The 
most fit person to be keeper was the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls. So far back as the time 
of Edward Ist, the situation was filled by 
that officer. It would, perhaps, be the 
more convenient course to prepare and 
arrange the records in their present deposi- 
tories before sending them to the general 
place of reception. As to fees, he agreed 
with his hon. Friend that they were no 
more a question of principle than the stamp 
duties. After what had fallen from the 
noble Lord, with respect to his intention 
of hereafter proposing some additional 
clauses tothe Bill, he did not feel disposed 
to give any opposition to its being read a 
second time. 

Mr. Wilks concurred with the right hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke in thinking, that 
the subject under consideration would be 
best provided for if left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Governmnnt. 

Colonel Szbthorp wished the sense of the 
House had been taken on the Bill. He 
should certainly have voted against it, in 
order to show his repugnance to commis- 
sions in any shape. 

Mr. Galley Knight thought, that the 
great object which the House ought to 
have in view, was to prevent in future that 
great expenditure which had hitherto been 
incurred by the unnecessary printing of 
the records. 

Mr. Jervis begged to remind the gallant 
Member for Lincoln, that the Record Com- 
mission did not originate with the present 
Government. If the hon. and gallant 
Member read the Bill attentively, he 
would find that its tendency was to remove 
the necessity for any commission, 

Bill read a second time. 


Fore1cn Graty.] Mr. Robinson moved 
the resumption of the adjourned debate 
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from March 2Ist on the motion fora Com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider the 
expediency of admitting foreign grain to 
be ground for re-exportation. He said, 
it was not his wish that the House should 
divide on this motion without further dis- 
cussion; and he warned Gentlemen con- 
nected with the agricultural interest, that 
if they negatived the present motion, thei 
conduct would only tend to increase the 
opposition to the existing Corn-laws. The 
principle of those laws was in no degree 
infringed by the proposition; which, if 
agreed to, would permit British merchants 
to share in a very lucrative trade, now 
wholly engrossed by foreigners. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson had no objection 
to the proposed Committee, but till the 
hon. Gentleman’s contemplated resolution 
was before them, he could not say whether 
it was objectionable or not. If, upon 
examination, he considered the plan of the 
hon. Gentleman practicable and likely to 
be beneficial, it should have his support: 
if, on the contrary, he found it to be liable 
to objections, of course he should state 
what his objections were. 

Mr. O'Connell had been called on by 
some very influential individuals in Ireland 
to support the motion for the Committee, 
and also to support any measure that 
might be introduced to allow of the grind- 
ing of foreign corn in this country and in 
Ireland. A few years ago Ireland ex- 
ported corn almost exclusively—that was 
to say, grain without being ground. 
One of the most successful of the manu- 
factures that had been establised in Ire- 
land was the manufacture of grain of 
home growth, and the millers of that 
country now sent out flour, and supplied 
oatmeal, to a great extent; mill-power, 
too, might be increased in Ireland almost 
to an infinite degree. It would therefore 
confer a great benefit on that country to 
allow them to grind foreign grain, and 
take the miller’s profit on it. He hoped 
that under these circumstances the House 
would feel the expediency of encouraging 
that branch of industry in Ireland. 

Sir J. Tyrrell, after remarking thathe 
thought the hon. Member for Worcester 
had spoken with undue severity of the 
agricultural interests, proceeded to state 
that smuggling in malt was carried on to 
a great extent in Ireland. He believed 
that gentlemen who drank Guinness’s stout 
were not perhaps aware of the manner in 
which brewers in that country got their 
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malt. He had it as an undoubted fact 
that brewers went into the market, and too 
often asked no questions as to whether the 
duty upon it was paid or not. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the proper mode of answering all the 
objections thrown out upon this subject 
would be to go into a Committee. He 
was sure, that his excellent friend Mr. 
Guinness ought to feel extremely obliged 


to the hon. Member opposite for the puff 


he had given to his porter; but at the same 
time he thought it due to that gentleman to 
do all in his power to remove from him the 
imputation which the hon. Member’s ob- 
servations seemed to convey. Whilst he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) could 
not deny that frauds upon the revenue 
were carried on to a considerable extent 
in Ireland, he thought he could assert that 
it was not on the part of establishments 
like that of Mr. Guinness, but by the 
smaller dealers in the country. In fact, 
Mr. Guinness was one of the deputation 
who waited upon him some time back on 
this very subject. 

Sir J. Tyrrell explained that he did not 
mean to cast any personal imputation 
against Mr. Guinness in this matter, whom 
he did not know from Adam. 

Mr. Heathcote was opposed to the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Worces- 
ter, as one very likely to increase the 
frauds and evasions which were already 


carried on against the revenue by means of 


the bonded system. He thought that 
before the hon. Member asked the House 
to agree to his motion, he should be a 
little more clear in his statement of his 
intentions on the subject. 

Sir C. Broke Vere thought it best tohave 
the Corn-laws as they were. They had 
worked as well as any laws of the kind 
could be expected to work He was there- 
fore opposed to the present motion, as the 
first step towards a repeal or ,alteration 
of those laws, but as he did not see any 
likelihood of successfully opposing it he 
should not go to a division. He only 
hoped that if the House did any thing in 
the matter they would use necessary cau- 
tion to prevent frauds upon the revenue, 
or injury to the agriculturist. He hoped 
that foreign corn intended for manufacture 
for exportation would be kept under lock 
and key, and not allowed to be mixed up 
in the general stores of the exporter. 

Motion agreed to. House in Committee. 

Mr, Robinson said, thathe would take 
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the course usual on all occasions like th® 


present, and submit for the consideration 
of the House a general resolution, decla- 
ratory of the expediency of bringing i ina 
Bill to carry into effect the object which he 
had in view. He would best consult the 
convenience of the Committee by reading 
his resolution, which was, ‘* That it is 
expedient to permit the manufacture of 
foreign grain and flour for exportation, 
only, without the payment of the duty, 
under such provisions and regulations as 
may effectually secure the public revenue 
from fraud and the interest of British 
agriculturists from loss or injury.” He 
could not be expected to enter into any 
explanation with respect to the nature of the 
provisions of a measure of this kind, or by 
which the fraud and evasion of which the 
agriculturists complained were to be pre- 
vented. When the Bill was brought in, it 
would be time enongh to enter into these 
explanations, but at present all that they 
were called on to do was to affirm the re- 
solution which he had read. He should 
wish to throw the responsibility of bringing 
in that Bill on the Government, but if 
they declined to do so then he, of course, 
should be bound to introduce it himself. 

He should now only state a few general 
observations in support of his resolution. 
The object of his proposition was, to secure 
to this country a valuable branch of foreign 
and colonial trade, which they had lost by 
reason of the existing laws; but while be 
wished these restrictions to be removed he 
was willing that all due protection should 
be afforded to the landed interest. The 
hon. Member, in conclusion, moved the 
resolution for adoption which he had pre- 
viously read. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, there was 
one inconvenience which attended the 
hon. Gentleman’s proposition, and which 
ought to convince him of the necessity of 
pursuing some other course. That might 
be regarded as a committee on trade, and 
before they affirmed the hon, Gentleman's 
resolution he thought the hon, Gentleman 
ought to be required to state the nature of 
the proposition which he meant to 
embody in the Bill to be founded upon it, 
If the resolution were to be passed what 
would be the consequence? Why, that 
they would be obliged to direct the Chair- 
man to bring ina Bill in accordance with 
it. This rendered it essential that they 
should know what the Bill was to be before 
they proceeded to the discussion of the re- 
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solution. His conduct, therefore, with 
regard to the measure must depend on the 
nature of the Bill, and the extent to 
which the hon. Gentleman proposed to 
carry his resolutions. If his sole object 
was to allow corn to be ground under lock, 
then he (Mr. P. Thomson) could have no 
objection to it; but if it was his object to 
take corn out of bond to be ground, and 
have that corn exchanged for English 
corn, involving the whole proposition of 
a Bill passed in 1824, which was to be in 
operation for only one year—if that was the 
hon. Member’s object then he was prepared 
to oppose it. He thought the more simple 
way was for the hon. Member to state his 
intentions before the Committce came to 
any decision on the motion before them. 
Mr. Robinson said, if the intention of 
the Government was to allow corn to be 


ground only under lock, that was a course | 


of proceeding which he considered so re- 
stricted, and of so little advantage to 
trade and commerce, that he would be no 
party to it. But if the Government 
would allow him to bring in a Bill to take 
acertain quantity of foreign corn out of 
bond for grinding on condition that an 
equal quantity of English flour or biscuit 
were exported, or if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would bring ina Bill and allow him 
to move clauses in Committee in accord- 
ance with his view, he should be perfeetly 
satisfied. He trusted, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman would either take 
his Bill, or introduce one of his own. 

Mr. Hawes said, that as a Bull, em- 
bracing the object which the hon. Member 
for Worcester had in view would have no 
chance of being carried, the better way 
would be for ,the Government to accede 
to the hon. Gentleman’s proposition for 
bringing in a Bill themselves and allowing 
him to improve it in the Committee. ‘That 
was the only way to proceed without losing 
time unnecessarily, 

Sir BE. Knatchbull thought the hon. 
Member for Worcester had placed the 
Ilouse in a most extraordinary position, 
The hon. Gentleman called on them to 
affirm a resolution without saying a word 


about the Bill which he was desirous of 
introducing. This was not the way to 
proceed, but, having placed his resolution 
on the table, it would seem that the hon. 
Gentleman was quite indifferent as to 
whether the Bill should be brought in or 
not. Nowhe, (Sir E. Knatchbull) consi- 
dered this motion as nothing more nor less 
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than an indirect attack against the Corn- 
laws. If that were the object he would 
prefer that the attack should be made 
boldly and openly at once, and not in an 
indirect or covert way. He had been 
much misunderstood on the subject of the 
Corn-laws; but the fact was, that, how- 
ever anxious he might be to proteet the 
agricultural interest, he was not one of 
those who was prepared to support that 
interest against right and justice. If corn 
could be taken out of bond without pre- 
judice to the farmers of this country he 
would not oppose it; but as he had no 
statement before him to guide his judg- 
ment with respect to this resolution he 
must confess that he was not in a condi- 
tion to legislate on the subject. Ife 


|thought, however, that the better course 


for the hon. Gentleman to take would be 
to withdraw his resolution, and introduce 
his Bull at onee, 

Mr. Pryme was friendly to the agricul- 
tural interest, but still he was not anxious 
to continue restrictions which tended un- 
fairly to fetter the commerce of the 
country. 

Mr. George F. Young was favourable to 
the principle of the motion. This principle 
had been tried in 1824 by Mr. Huskis- 
son, when he brought forward the Grinding 
Act. That Bill, as an experimental Bill, 
had been in operation for a year, and 
during that time there was no single instance 
of fraud having occurred under it. He 
had recently ascertained that foreign ship 
biscuit was introduced by shipowners into 
this country On payment of 20/. per cent. 
and the shipowner had an advantage in 
the importation of foreign biscuit, as he 
was enabled to purchase it at a price con- 
siderably under that paid for that which 
was produced in this country. This was 
a proof how little the Corn-laws were 
understood. Though he was connected 
with a particular interest he nevertheless 
repudiated all idea of setting up one in- 
terest against another, and he thought the 
principle on which they should act was to 
afford the best protection they could to all 
the interests in the country. 

Mr, W. Roche had no objection to the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Wor- 
cester, provided they were afforded suf- 
ficient security against the occurrence of 
frauds. 

Mr. Hume regretted to see the House of 
Commons take up their time in discussing 
the question whether a few pounds of flour 
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should be exported at a lower price than 
the monopolists desired. When he saw the 
landlords in that House anxious to keep 
up the price of corn toa famishing amount, 
and opposing themselves to a proposal 
such as the present, he could not help 
saying, that such a proceeding was dero- 
gatory to their characters. It was, he 
repeated, both derogatory and discredita- 
ble. He thought that the hon. Member 
who had brought forward this motion ought 
to have been prepared with some plan If 
he was not prepared with some plan no 
one else could be. It was a reproach to 
any class in that House that they should 
stand in the way of other interests for the 
sake of preventing the exportation of a few 
pounds of cheap flour. Since the last debate 
on this subject had taken place, he had been 
informed that in some of the southern 
ports of France, in Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles, it was customary to import foreign 
corn, which was manufactured into flour 
and imported in large quantities into Spain 
with great advantage to every branch of 
industry. The hon. Member for Worcester 
ought to make up his mind with respect 
to some specific plan, and should be pre- 
pared to take the sense of the House upon 
it. He certainly would support the motion 
of the hon. Member. He entreated the 
Government to take into consideration the 
present state of the country, and to press 
upon the House the adoption of some 
enlarged plan to carry the object of the 
present motion into effect. 

Mr Wallace maintained, that the landed 
interest was opposed to the general in- 
terests of the country, and regretted that 
the right hon. the President of the Board 
of Trade joined with the landed interest. 
He should decidedly vote for the motion of 
the hon. Member for Worcester. 

Mr. Clay recommended the hon. Mem- 
ber for Worcester to close with the pro- 
posal of the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, that it was 
discreditable to the advocates of the agri- 
cultural interest in that House to oppose a 
measure advantageous to the commercial 
and shipping interests of the country, not 
because that there was any danger that the 
monopoly enjoyed by the agricultural in- 
terest would be destroyed, but that they 
feared it would lead even remotely to the 
invasion of that monopoly. The agri- 


cultural interest at present possessed a most 
grinding monopoly, and it was not decent 
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in the advocates of that interest to come 
forward to oppose a proposition like the 
present. If they wished to oppose the 
motion let them do so with argument. He 
had heard no argument used by the oppo- 
nents of the measure, and he considered it 
highly discreditable that they should oppose 
a proposition which involved so much ad- 
vantage to important interests as that now 
before the House. 

Sir C. Broke Vere was sorry to hear the 
observations that had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, because 
he did not think that the subject under 
discussion by any means called for them. 
The hon. Member claimed the credit of 


just motives for the party with whom he 


acted, and he ought not to refuse to others 
that credit which he claimed for himself. 
He did not think that any advantage could 
arise from using harsh terms or casting 
imputations. He did not think that such 
a course was at all calculated to promote 
that good temper and good understanding 
which it was desirable should pervade the 
debates in that House. 

Sir J. Tyrrell did not approve of that 
batuedore and shuttlecock work of legis- 
lation, by which a Bill was tossed from a 
Member at one side of the House to a 
Member at another. The hon. Member 
for Worcester appeared opposed to the 
proposition that corn should be ground 
under lock. The hon. Member had stated 
no plan. It was desirous that the hon. Mem- 
ber should state one, for it might be a pro- 
position to which he could accede. The hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets had com- 
plained of the want of argument at that 
side of the House. However, the com- 
plaint came badly from the hon. Member, 
for there was so little argument in what 
he had himself said that he was inclined 
to consider him the representative of the 
heavy clays. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, there was 
a general resolution before the House, 
and if it was afhrmed it would then 
become the duty of the hon. Member for 
Worcester to introduce a Bill to carry the 
objects of that resolution into effect. 
Now, he had an objection to one plan 
that had been suggested, and how was 
he to know but thit the very plan to 
which he was opposed would be brought 
forward by the hon. Gentleman? He 
was, therefore, before concurring in this 
resolution, anxious to know what plan 
the hon, Member intended to bring fors 
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ward. If the hon. Member would say 
that his proposition would not go further 
than simply the power to grind under lock, 
he was prepared to consent to that plan. 
It could not be expected that if the hon. 
Member was not prepared with a Bill the 
Government should take up the subject. 
The Government had quite enough to do. 
There were different Bills which he him- 
self was anxious to bring forward, and was 
not able. He wished the hon. Member would 
state specifically what his proposition was. 

Mr. Robinson said, that, of course, if the 
resolution should be affirmed it would be 
necessary to introduce a Bill. He would 
much rather that the Bill should be brought 
in under the auspices of the President of 
the Board of Trade, because it would then 
come forward under advantages which 
could not be expected if the measure rested 
in the hands of any private individual. 
But if the Government would not bring 
forward a Bill he would. His proposition 
would be this, that a power should be given 
to take any quantity of corn out of bond, 
and that the party should export an 
equivalent quantity of flour and biscuit, 
under such restrictions as would afford a 
sufficient protection against frauds. As a 
commercial man he could not consent to 
bring forward a measure upon the plan of 
the President of the Board of Trade. He 
did not say if by a vote of the House his 
measure was reduced to the limits of that 
plan he would not accept it, but he would 
much rather have his own, and he would 
not voluntarily take the other. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson now understood 
the proposition of the hon. Member, and 
felt bound to oppose it; for his experience 
ofa former Bill enabled him to say, that 
such a Bill as the hon. Member proposed 
was calculated to open the door to exten- 
sive frauds. The Bill of 1824 had been in 
operation for only twelve months, and yet 
extensive frauds had been committed under 
it. That Bill provided that fora certain 
quantity of corn taken out of bond a cer- 
tain quantity of flour should be exported. 
Now, corn varied in its quality, and it was 
the practice to take out the finest corn, 
which was capable of producing the great- 
est quantity of flour, which flour was 
brought into consumption in this country, 
whilst from inferior corn an inferior de- 
scription of flour was produced for expor- 
tation, and which was further deteriorated 
by being mixed with chalk and other 
matters. He contended that such a Bill 
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was calculated to lead to great and exten- 
sive frauds, which, as they could not 
establish an average, there would be no 
possibility of preventing. With respect to 
a change in the Corn laws his opinions were 
well known. He considered the Corn laws, 
as they existed at present, injurious to the 
interests of every class in the country, and 
would vote for their alteration. But,when 
he said this, he thought that any change 
in the Corn laws ought to be effected by a 
general vote of the House, and not by aside 
wind. He had not been able toconsent to 
the Bill of 1824-—because like the resolu- 
tion now proposed to the House, it gave an 
opening for fraud. He really could not 
perceive any material difference between 
the two measures. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite had denied that any good could 
arise from permission being given to grind 
corn under lock, and from the flour thus 
produced being exported. He must deny 
that any benefit would flow from the plan 
now proposed. If real advantages were 
to spring from the plan why did not the 
hon. Member introduce a Bill on the sub- 
ject? The hon. Member assigned as a 
reason for not pursuing that course that he 
should lose his character as a commercial 
man. He (Mr. P. Thomson) thought, that 
his character would also be in danger were 
he to comply with the wishes now ex- 
pressed by the hon. Gentleman. He 
thought that, if the resolution now before 
the House was entertained, the revenue 
must be the loser, and on that account he 
felt himself called on to oppose it. 

Mr. Estcourt was glad that the hon: 
Gentleman opposite had expressed his in- 
tention of not supporting the resolution. 
He was however, sorry that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had brought the matter before the 
House had thought it necessary in the 
performance of his duty to speak so 
strongly against the agricultural interest. 
The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
had pursued a similar line of conduct in 
bringing the subject of the Corn-laws before 
the House, and had been checked by a 
sensible and temperate reproof from his 
hon. Friend the Member for Suffolk. That 
reproof had double force from the good 
temper with which it had been made, and 
might have served asa warning on the 
present occasion. He should certainly 
oppose the resolution. 

Mr. Hume was anxious that the House 
should perfectly understand what the right 
hon. the President for the Board of Trade 
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meant by his declaration? He should like 
to know what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant by the term fraud? Would the 
right hon. Gentleman lay on the table the 
number of convictions which had taken 
place 2? What could the fraud which was 
so much spoken of really amount to? At 
the utmost to a few pounds of flour—not 
five per cent. on any quantity which might 
be ground. And still the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, professing himself a friend of free 
trade, brought this forward as a reason why 
the resolution should be opposed. He was 
quite ashamed of him. The House should 
look carefully into this question of fraud, 
and consider if the good to be produced 
would not much overbalance the evil which 
was so much spoken of. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not seem to attach any 
value to the additional hands which must 
be employed, the increased quantity of 
shipping to be used, the capital to be laid 
out, and the machinery which the plan 
now proposed must of necessity call into 
existence. He (Mr. Hume) could scarcely 
believe had he not heard the right hon. 
Gentleman speak that evening that such 
narrow views could be entertained by any 
Minister in his situation. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson denied, that he did 
not fully estimate the advantages likely to 
accrue from an increased employment of 
ships, men, and capital. He was fully 
alive to their full value, and if his hon. 
Friend opposite would bring in a Bill on 
the present subject, which would give him 
the means of calling into activity an addi- 
tional number of men and ships he would 
willingly support it; but he could not con- 
sent to any measure which, like the present, 
would only be a cloak for smuggling. 

Mr. George F. Young thought, that the 
right hon. the President of the Board of 
Trade had been rather unfortunate in one 
of the arguments which he had used. He 
said, that a better description of corn might 
be taken out of bond, and an inferior 
sort sent out of the country in its place. 
He also asserted that, to prevent this 
fraud, it was impossible to strike an aver- 
age accurately, in consequence of the 
quality of corn varying considerably. Now, 
in place of an average let him take the 
maximum quality of flour, and make it the 
description to be exported, and the sup- 
porters of the measure would be content. 
He did not think that the sending a bad 
description of corn out of the country, and 
giving to the community here in its place 
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a better description for their own con- 
sumption could be considered a matter of 
much regret. The hon. Gentleman did 
not seem to consider that any attempt at 
restriction could not render the grinding 
corn in bond as favourable a speculation 
for home consumption as when no restraint 
was imposed. [t would not be worth while, 
in fact, to engage in the business at all 
unless for foreign consumption, Fraud, 
in his opinion, could have little to do with 
the question. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the Bill de- 
sired by the right hon. the President of 
the Board of Trade, would only have the 
eflect of bringing the excise officers into 
the private concerns of those desirous of 
grinding corn in bond ; and who, he would 
ask, could act with an excise officer 
watching every moticn? What was the 
meaning of fraud, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke? Nothing more than 
the addition of another slice of bread to a 
starving family. The Corn-law monopo- 
lists, however, were not willing to grant 
even that poor boon. They hailed with 
triumph the declaration of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and thanked him to the skies 
for acting on their side. The present dis- 
cussion would, however, more injure the 
Corn-law system than any speech which 
could be made against it. 

The House divided. Ayes 43; Noes 
108 :—Majority 65. 
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Law or Lirex Bitn.] Mr. O'Connell 
moved the second reading of the Law of 
Libel Bill. He felt it his duty to state 
the circumstances under which the measure 
came under the consideration of the House. 
as well as the objects and principles of the 
measure, It was the same Bull that had 
already been three times before the House, 
but as yet had never been read a second 
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time. It was in the year 1833 that he 
first proposed a measure of this descrip- 
tion, and at that time Lord Althorp re- 
quested him not to press it forward, but 
to abandon it for that Session, upon the 
understanding that it was the intention of 
the Government to have a Committee 
upon the subject of the law ofiibel. It 
happened, however, that the Session was 
at that time so far advanced as to render 
it inconvenient then to appoint the Com- 
mittee, and the subject, asa matter of 
necessity, stood over till the next year. In 
1854 the then Attorney-General (now the 
Lord Chancellor) brought the question 
under the consideration of the House, and 
proposed a Committee to consider the law 
of libel and to suggest remedies for its 
improvement. The Cominittee  ap- 
pointed upon that occasion went fully into 
the subject, and not only admitted the 
defects of the law as it then stood, but 
fully demonstrated the extraordinary ano- 
malies to which it gave rise. That hon, 
and learned Gentleman, the Attorney- 
General in 1834, now the noble and 
learned Lord, displayed upon that occa- 
sion that solid good sense, that true know- 
ledge of the subject, which had made him, 
he believed, one of the most useful Lord 


{Chancellors this country ever saw. He 


believed it was unanimously admitted by 
the profession that no man ever filled the 
high office of Lord Chancellor with more 
credit to himself or greater advantage tothe 
public than Lord Cottenham. Itwasstrange, 
indeed, that this fact had never before 
been noticed in that House, but out of the 
House he believed there was but one 
opinion upon the subject, that he not cnly 
exceeded his predecessors in the duty of 
hearing original causes for the first time, 
but that none had ever been distinguished 
by asounder knowledge of the law, ora 
stronger or more manly mind. A great 
deal of evidence was given before the 
Committee appointed in 1834, but, un- 
fortunately, no Report had been brought 
before the House, and the evidence was 
not printed. ‘The Committee, in fact, 
proved to be a perfect abortion—no re- 
cord even of its proceedings remained— 
all the evidence given before it was lost. 
Yet there was no person examined, no 
person who spoke upon the subject, who 
did not admit that the law of libel was 
in a most defective, nay, a most indefen- 
sible, state. The first question that na- 
turally suggested itself upon the subject 
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was—what is libel? As the law at pre- 
sent stood he defied any man to limit the 
definition of a libel. Any thing was a 
libel. On one occasion Lord Ellenborough 
held that the calling Lord Hardwick a 
sheep-feeder from Lincolnshire was a libel, 
yet in the case of Mr. Perry, the then pro- 
prietor of the Morning Chronicle, the same 
Lord Ellenborough insisted very strongly 
that saying George the 3rd was not a 
popular king was not libellous. So that 
in point of fact the matter held to consti- 
tute a libel was just what the judge chose 
to determine, or a partisan jury to insist. 
The only fixed rule upon the subject was 
this: that anything was a libel that hurt 
the feelings of the person against whom it 
was directed. Ought there in England to 
be such a lawasthat? Observe the incon 
sistency of it. Scandalous words were used 
viva voce—the same words were written or 
printed ; the one was slander, the other 
libel. How did the law deal with these ¢ 
As regarded scandal there really was some- 
thing definite and distinct in the law, 
because nothing was held to be scandalous 
but that which imputed crime, or incapa- 
city, or unfitness to a man in his trade or 
occupation. The law of slander, there- 
fore, had its limits. But if the same 
words were written or put into print there 
was no limit whatever. No anomaly, he 
thought, could be greater than that; 
because, if the words used were criminal 
in themselves, they must be equally 
crimnal whether they were spoken 
or written. The nature of the offence 
must be in the words themselves. It 
was a singular absurdity that a set of 
words which, if merely spoken, would be 
held by the judge to be perfectly harmless, 
should, if written or printed, be declared 
by the same judge to constitute a crime. 
There was another anomaly in the law. 
There were two modes of proceeding 
against persons accused of libel—one to 
prosecute criminally, the other by civil 
action for damages. The mode of pro- 
ceeding criminally divided itself into 
three distinct branches : first, by filing a 
bill ex officio—that was by an indictment 
instituted by the Attorney-General himself; 
second, by criminal information ; third, by 
common indictment. Thus there were 
three modes of proceeding against a libel 
as acrime; and one mode of proceeding 
for compensation. The moment the cri- 
minal proceedings were instituted, all the 
circumstances of the publication were 
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taken into consideration by the jury, to 
determine whether or not the publication 
were criminal—al] except one. And what 
was that? The trifling circumstance of 
whether the allegations contained in the 
publication were true or not. One would 
think that the first thing to be inquired 
into should be whether the allegations 
were true or false. If false, it ought no 
doubt to be deemed criminal; but if true, 
ought it always to be held a fit subject for 
punishment? But, as the law at present 
stood, it mattered not how perfectly true 
the publication might be. Its truth was 
the only immaterial circumstance con- 
nected with it. It might be perfectly true 
in every particular, and yet conviction and 
punishment would follow. Such was the 
state of the law as regarded criminal pro- 
secutions for libel. How did it stand with 
respect to civil actions where the party 
agerieved sought redress in damages? In 
civil actions, if the truth of the publica- 
tion could be proved, it was a complete 
and perfect defence, no matter how mali- 
cious or injurious the publication might 
have been. He proposed to change the 
law in these respects; he proposed to 


make the law definite and precise ; and, if 


it were not entering too much into detail, 
he would explain the means by which he 
proposed to do so. It was his intention, 
if the House allowed the Bill to be read a 
second time, to propose that it be referred 
to a Select Committee up stairs to consider 
its provisions. He proposed, in the first 
place, to make that definite which was at 
present indefinite. He proposed, to reduce 
actions of libel to the same limits as 
actions of slander. He proposed also to 
define distinctly what should be held to be 
libel; he proposed that no language 
should be held to be criminal which was 
not in itself an incitement to crime. Any 
publication accessorial to crime he would 
leave to be punished by the criminal law ; 
but any publication uncomfortable to the 
feelings of private or public men, unless it 
imputed criminality to them, he would 
leave to be met by argument, or to be re- 
butted by the same means as that by 
which it was advanced, ‘These were the 
two first principles of his Bill. In the next 
place he proposed to deal with the crimi- 
nal modes of proceeding in cases of libel. 
These, as he had already stated, were 
three. The first, the ex officio proceed- 
ing by the Attorney-General, he proposed 
to do away with altogether. At present 
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the Attorney-General could, at his own 
caprice, indict any person for libel. Public 
Opinion, it was true, was a great protec- 
tion in London against an arbitrary or im- 
proper use of that power; but he doubted 
whether it would prove the same protection 
in more distant parts of the kingdom. He 
did not think public opinion so good a 
protection in Edinburgh as in London, nor 
in Dublin as in Edinburgh. He thought 
that the Attorney-General ought not to 
possess this privilege. The only argument 
in its favour was, that in some cases it 
might be necessary to proceed with great 
quickness and dispatch in matters of libel. 
But proceedings ex officio were not neces- 
sary to the attainment of that end, because 
where would be the difficulty of sending 
up indictments to the Central Criminal 
Court, to the Quarter Sessions, or to the 
other criminal courts which are almost 
perpetually sitting. If expedition were 
required, it would be casy at any time to 
issue a special commission, and in forty- 
eight hours a special jury might be sum- 
moned, and the indictment laid before 
them. Inthe next place he proposed to 
take away from the Court of King’s Bench 
the power of granting criminal informa- 
tions. He knew that that was a favourite 
power with the profession, and he had 
more than once quarrelled with his pro- 
fessional brethren in opposing it ; but it 
always appeared to him to be a most unsa- 
lisfactory as well as a most expensive mode 
of proceeding. In the first place, an afti- 
davit must be made by the party complain. 
ing; if the affidavit were false it must be 
contradicted by a counter affidavit. There 


could not be a worse system than that of 


proceeding byaffidavit. The lastswearer had 
always a considerable advantage; the hardy 
swearer had a much greater advantage. A 
striking instance of that fact had occurred 


within the last fifteen months, Instead of 


these informations, therefore, he proposed 
for the future that all criminal proceedings 
in cases of libel should be by indictment. 
He should wish a Committee up stairs to 
discuss the details of this measure. Next, 
with respect to criminal prosecutions, and 
allowing truth to be given in evidence, he 
thought it better not to allow the parties to 
go out of court free of expenses, because 
they had proved the truth. Then he took 
up another point of the law of libel that 
related to costs. At present, in actions 
for slander, when the damages were under 
40s. the parties recovered no costs. In 
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spoken libel, or slander, 40s. did not carry 
damages; but in cases of written libel, if 
the damages were laid at only one farthing, 
that carried costs. ‘Thus,in the one case 
no costs were allowed, whilst in the other 
enormous costs were imposed. He had 
heard of several cases where 4002. had 
been the amount of costs of the plaintiff 
and defendant, when only one farthing 
damages had been returned. There had 
been cases in Liverpool and Devonshire 
where one farthing damages had been 
awarded, but where 4002. had been the 
actual amount of costs. Was this a state 
of the law which ought to be allowed to 
continue? It was matter of speculation 
to many attorneys in respect to certain 
libellous paragraphs being copied from 
One paper into another. Many instances 
occurred where attorneys speculated upon 
there being no more than one farthing 
damages, and brought fifteen actions 
afterwards against each paper into which 
the libel might have been copied. He 
might be told that the judge might certify ; 
but who ever heard of a judge certifying 
under these circumstances? If a judge 
so certified, it might be said it would 
deprive the parties of costs. [is opinion 
was, that no man who should recover no 
more than 20. damages should be entitled 
to costs; or, that if the plaintiff obtained 
50/, damages he should not recover more 
than that amount of costs. If the da- 
mages exceeded 501., the plaintiff to be 
entitled to full costs, as between attorney 
and client. By this measure he introduced 
two principles—the one giving the power 
of retractation in criminal cases ; and, 
secondly, that the prosecutor must serve 
notice on the party to retract. The jury, 
moreover, were to be the judges whether bond 
Jide this retractation was suflicient in ecrimi- 
nal cases. This clause did not go to inter- 
fere with actions in civil cases. In the 
case of criminal prosecutions he had given 
the power to the parties publishing the 
libel to give up the author. If he gave up 
the name of the author, then no action 
for damages would lie; but if such person 
refused to do this, then an action would 
lic. But in the case of authorship not 
being proved, the publisher of the libel 
was to pay all costs. This Bill also pro- 
vided that in criminal proceedings the 
parties should be allowed to prove that the 
libel was promulgated without his asseat ; 
though this was not to be admitted as 
complete evidence to the jury, but as mi- 
R 
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tigating circumstances. He proposed that 
this should apply only to cases of criminal 
proceedings, but should not extend to 
cases where civil actions were brought. He 
thought it impossible for any man to say 
that the present state of the law was such 
as should continue. After some further 
observations, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman concluded by saying, that all he 
wished was, that this Bill should be read a 
second time, upon the principle that the 
existing law was such as required improve- 
ment. If this motion should be agreed 
to, he should move for a Select Committee 
up stairs to inquire into and report upon 
the question. He hoped that his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General would help in forming 
such Committee. 


The Attorney-General: 1 feel myself 


under the necessity of opposing the second 
reading of this Bill, but by no means on 
the ground that the existing law docs not 
require improvement. T apprehend, how- 


ever, that the promoter of the Billis bound | 
to prove, first that the law requires im- | 
‘such a Bill as this. 


provement; secondly, that this Bill would 
be an improvement of the law. Now the 
first of these propositions has, I think, 
been most completely demonstrated by the 
hon. and learned Member. As to the 
second, I think, with great respect to him, 
that he has utterly failed. Now, that the 
present state of the law of libel is defective 
and unsatisfactory, I readily allow. I 
agree with every word that was said by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman on that sub- 


ject in the course of his speech ; and I 


perfectly subscribe to the tribute which he 
has paid to the great qualifications and 
important services, as a judge, of the dis- 
tinguished individual he referred to. It is 
one thing to say, that the law is defective ; 
another, to suggest how it should be re- 
medied. T acknowledge that the present 
law is defective; and if there were any 
probability, in the present state of the 
business of the House, of carrying through 
such a measure, I myself, humble indi- 
vidual as | am, would most eagerly under- 
take to bring ina Bill to amend the law 
of libel. But, Sir, so lamentable is the 
present state of public business in this 


House, that ], for one, quite despair of 


succeeding in such an attempt. I have, 
myself, prepared four or five Bills connected 
with alterations and improvements in the 
law upon this and other matters. But 
what encouragement is there to bring in 
new Bills? Qn the very first day of the 
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prseent Session, I brought in a Bill for 
taking away the punishment of imprison- 
ment for debt except in cases of fraud. I 
have done, | think the House will allow, 
everything in my power to forward that 
important Bill; but [ have failed, hitherto, 
in getting it even into Committee. And 
why? Because it pleases some hon. 
Members, to occupy the time of the House 
upon such mere speculative questions as 
whether the convocation should be assem- 
bled again (for example), to the great de- 
triment and delay of the real business 
before this branch of the Legislature. In 
fine, Sir, until there shall be some signal 
improvement in our present mode of con- 
ducting the business of this House, I tetally 
despair of success in carrying any measure 
of legal reform or amendment. Now, Sir, 
With all my 





| ments—for his professional character and 
/great expericnce—I must confess [ have 


been quite astonished to find the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny bringing in 
[ speak (1 hope) most 
humbly, but still in all earnestness. I 
should have expected from a Gentleman of 
his experience and ability the suggestion of 


| some remedy for the evil which, he tells 


us, he seeks to put down. But here is 
nothing of the sort. On the contrary, I 
should be prepared to anticipate, were this 
Bill, in its present shape, to pass into a 
law, that the law of libel would, there- 
upon, be reduced to a condition much 
worse, and more objectionable, than that 
even which it is admitted to be in at 
present. The hon, and learned Member 
has given us no sort of definition as to what 
it is that shall henceforward be held to 
constitute a libel,—nor yet of the limits 
within which the truth, in defence to an 
action for libel, may be given in evidence. 
In the case of pleading the truth, in justifi- 
cation ofa libel, he has, indeed, introduced 
a varicty of provisions, having regard to the 
tender of such evidence; but [ am_ pre- 
pared to show, that, were they ever to be. 
come enactments, they would necessarily 
lead to the most mischievous and disas- 
trous consequences. He begins, here, by 
taking away and abolishing the power at 
present vested inhis Majesty’s Attorney - 
General to file, in certain cases, ex officto 
informations, Now, allow me to say that 


it would be a much fairer thing for the ac- 
cused party, in criminal prosecutions, it 
there were a public prosecutor, who, on his 
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own responsibility, in that capacity, would 
put the accused, at once, upon his trial ; 
for then, the accused would come to his 
trial without any prejudice to his cause. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has re- 
ferred to what he says would have been 
done in such a matter in Edinburgh. 
Why, there is no such tribunal as a grand 
juryin Seotland! ‘The Lord Advocate, as 
public prosecutor, puts the accused upon 
his trial at once; but I do not say, that 
criminal justice is better administered in 
the Northern than it is in the Southern 
parts of the island. I have never, yet, 
had oceasion, since | have had the honour 
of holding the office of his Majesty’s At- 
torney-Gencral, to file a single ex-officio 
information. In this respect I consider 
myself to have been very fortunate; but, 
most undoubtedly, if I felt it my duty to 
do so, at any time, | would much rather 
file an ex officio information against an 
accused, than [ would send him to a grand 
jury, from which he would go to his trial 
at the assizes with this prejudice, at least, 
created against him,—namely, that on an 
ex parte trial, before twenty of his country- 
men, there was that sort of prima facie 
case of guilt against him, that they had 
found the Bill. Why,Sir, I may men- 
tion that an hon. Friend of mine is, at 
this moment, engaged in preparing a 
Bill for the abolition of grand juries. 
But the fact is, that grand juries are so 
much looked up to and respected, in this 
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country, that I do not think the time) 


is yet come for so sweeping a measure. 
Sull, I do think, that the system of 


| 


ex parte proceedings before grand juries | 


is inconsistent with the present state and 
feeling of society; and I must always 
declare, that I do not like to send a man, 
thus prejudiced by their finding, to his 
trial before a petty jury. It is not in- 
tended, 1 believe, by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny to take away the 
power of the Attorney-General to proceed 
by ex officio information in other cases. 
But why, I ask, should the learned Mem- 
ber except the case of libel only from 
such informations, filed by the Attorney- 
General? If the Attorney-General may 
still file these informations for blasphe- 
mous words, seditious acts, and so forth, 
there seems no reason in depriving him 
of the power only in the case of libel. If 
he is not to retain the power in any of 
those other cases in which, I apprehend, 
he must originate the proceedings, there 
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can be no reason why he should retain it 
in this. Then, the preamble of the Bill 
goes on to declare, in the next place, that 
no such thing as a criminal information 
shall be filed by order of the Court of 
King’s Bench. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman told us, in the course of his 
speech, “that-he has not yet been able 
to find a single member in his own pro- 
fession, in Treland,” who would concur 
with him in this proposition. He might 
safely have gone much further, and added, 
“nor a single member of that profession 
out of Ireland.” Iam ata loss to con- 
ceive upon what grounds the hon. and 
learned Gentleman could have assumed, 
that this restriction would prove either 
just or prudent. Why, Sir, the practice 
which he would put down is a most 
potent and most salutary protection for 
all parties. It gives to the party against 
whom the charge on which the proceeding 
for libel is brought, an opportunity of 
purging himself from that charge on 
oath ;—to the party who brings that 
charge, an opportunity, on the other 
hand, of substantiating it also upon his 
oath; and be it observed, that unless the 
party against whom that charge is brought 
can make out that he is an innocent man, 
and has been wronged by the statement 
of the accused, he is refused the informa- 
tion he prays, and denied the protection 
which he invokes. I know that two most 
distinguished men, Lord Erskine and 
Lord Brougham, have held this power to 
be a most salutary one; and that Lord 
Brougham has declared, that the Court 
of King’s Benchis a court of honour, and 
has a tendency to protect the peace of the 
country and the honour of individuals. 
The Bill next proceeds to attempt to tell 
us in what cases there may be a prosecu- 
tion for a public libel ; and the definition 
which is given of a public libel, as I take 
it from clause 22, isthis,—‘* the words 
‘public libel’ shall be construed to in- 
clude any matter, written or printed, re- 
Hecting upon his Majesty’s Government or 
his Majesty’s Ministers, or upon either or 
both Houses of Parliament, or upon any 
constituted authority in the State, or 
upon the conduct and management of 
public affairs in any department of the 
state, whether foreign or domestic, or npon 
the administration of justice;” and in 
clause 2, it is declared, that “it shall be 
necessary in every such indictment to 
allege and to prove, at the trial, that the 
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libel therein set forth was published to 
aid or abet, or to counsel or advise, or 
procure the commission of some crime for 
which a person may now, by law, be 
indicted as an accessory before the fact.” 
Now, with respect to the proposition that 
all criminal informations for libels, unless 
they incite to or abet crimes, should be 
done away with, I repeat, that the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
leave the Jaw worse than it is at present. 
Let me ask the hon. and learned Member 
whether or not he justifies the late Sir 
Arthur Piggott for the only ex officio infor- 
mation which he ever directed to be filed 
while in office? Willthe hon and learned 
Gentleman tell us that he thinks Sir Arthur 
Piggott, on that occasion, abused his au- 
thority? The case was this — a certain 
newspaper reported that the Admiralty 
had sent out troops in transports which 
were unseaworthy vessels, only in order 
that they might be lost. Why, according 
to the learned Member for Kilkenny’s 
definition of a public libel, against this 
atrocious charge, which, I believe, every 
body, at the time, thought to be one of the 
most proper cases for a criminal prosecu- 
tion that was ever known,—no such in- 
formation would lie! Even if the news- 
paper writer had said, that troops had 
been sent out by the Government with 
poisoned bread, or that the judges or the 
bench had been corrupted, | contend that, 
according to the learned Gentleman’s 
construction, these would not be libels 
tending ‘to aid or abet, or to counsel or 
advise, or procure the commission of some 
crime for which a person may now, by 
law, be indictable as an accessory before 
the fact.” J think, therefore, that these 
provisions of the learned Member for hil- 
kenny’s Bill would be, in practice, ex- 
tremely injurious, and would mete out 
impunity to those who would well deserve 
condign punishment. But, then, this Bill 
goes on to say, that no action or indict- 
ment for libel shall Jie for a written or 
printed libel, unless for words which, if 
spoken, would be libellous :~— 


“ No civil action shall be maintained for 
any words, merely because of the same being 
printed or written, or for any other words, 
save for such as would be sufficient to sustain 
an action when spoken; neither shall any in- 
dictment be sustained for any personal libel, 
save for such words as would sustain an action 
according to this Act.” 


I am sure that my hon. and learned 
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Friend had not properly considered the 
effect of such a provision as this, when he 
finally allowed it to stand as one of the 
clauses of his Bill; or he must have for- 
gotten, at the time, what the law of Eng- 
land at present is with respect to spoken 
words. By the law, as it stands, to say 
of a man that he is a coward, a liar, and 
a scoundrel, will lay no sufficient ground 
of action, nor yet of criminal indictment. 
So, in the case of a woman of the greatest 
modesty and good conduct ; to abuse her 
with the foulest terms, involving imputa- 
tions upon her chastity—these words in 
themselves, and unless special injury be 
proved to have resulted from them, will 
sustain neither action nor indictment. 
They are, in legal phrase, only ‘ words 
of pique.” But will any man contend, 
that if words of this sort be printed in a 
newspaper, and circulated to all the 
world—if a man of honour be accused, in 
that way, of being a liar and a scoundrel 
~—or a virtuous woman of a breach of 
chastity—no action should be brought 
against the publication? And yet, under 
this clause of the Bill, any one might 
disseminate the most intolerable calum- 
nies by the public press with perfect im- 
punity—provided, truly, that the party 
retract the same, through the same chan- 
nel, before an indictment for them shall 
have been found against him. If, indeed, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
brought the penalty for spoken words up 
to the saine point as that which the law 
assigns for written words, he might safely 
have eflected some improvement in the 
existing law. But he does the very 
reverse of this. He equalises the offence 
of written words of libel to that of spoken 
words ; so that there shall be no remedy, 
to the most injured party in the world, for 
abuse and scandal of the foulest cha- 
racter, though it be promulgated to the 
utmost possible extent. Then, Sir, we 
come to the clause empowering the de- 
fendant in actions for libel to prove the 
truth of his allegations. Now [ think, 
that as to this point I must admit the 
defectiveness of the present law of libel. 
I think that, in actions of this sort, the 
truth of the alleged libel should be allowed 
to be pleaded, not as a necessary justifica- 
tion of the cause of action—not as in 
itself a good and complete defence to such 
action- but as matter proper to go to the 
jury to enable them to judge whether 
there has been, on the part of the defend- 
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ant, malicious intention or not; and then 
let the jury determine accordingly. Trath, 
it must always be observed, is not a com- 
plete justification in a case of libel. Vor 
example, the House may recollect the 
well-known anecdote of a young woman 
who happened, in her youth, to have had 
a child, but who, at a more advanecd 
period of her life, had become a very 
highly respectable matron, and mother of 
a family. A charge was cruelly brought 
against her, that at some previous time 
she had been deficient in personal chas- 
tity. Now, in that instance, every body 
must perceive that the truth of the state- 
ment could be in no respect a justification 
of the libel; and it must be admitted, 
that the person who could be guilty of 
inflicting so enormous an injury on a 
female, thus circumstanced, was deserving 
of the most severe punishment. With 
regard to the clause, ‘* defendant, tn 
actions for libel, may prove the truth of 
his allegations ;” the prosecutor ought to 
give notice of his proceeding. ‘Then the 
prosecuted should have the opportunity 
of producing his witnesses and preparmg 
his defence; and the other party would 
have to show that the charge against him 
is unfounded. But all that is provided 
for here is, that the truth may be given in 
as evidence. In my opinion, the proper 
mode of proceeding in such cases would 
be this—if the defendant rely on the 
truth, he should be compelled to say, 
* the charge is true, and therefore fT pub- 
lish it; and then you should let the case 
go on to trial either on the truth or on the 
merits. Nothing of that kind, I repeat, is 
contemplated under this clause. All that 
is said is, that the truth may be pleaded. 
Now we arrive at what I cannot but con- 
sidera most highly objectionable part of this 
Bill; namely, the clause providing that on 
his retractation of the libel there shall 
be complete impunity to the libeller. 
[Mr. O’Conneli,—No; no.| I say from 
all criminal proceedings,—complete im- 
punity ; because, there shall be no punish- 
ment. ‘That there shall, under these cir- 
cumstances, be no punishment, is gravely 
proposed in the body of the Bill. Itis 
gravely proposed that ‘ at the trial of any 
indictment for a personal libel, it shall be 
necessary for the prosecutor to prove the 
service on the publisher thereof, either per- 
sonally or at his place of abode (one week 
at least, before the indictment found), of 
a notice, in writing, calling on him to re- 
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tract and contradict the libellous matter > 
and unless such notice be proved, or if the 
defendant shall prove that he, before the 
indictment was found, fairly and unequivo- 
eally published a retractation and coutra- 
diction of such libellous matter, in the 
same mode in which it was originally pub- 
lished, such publisher shall be acquitted,” 
So that the party aggrieved is to give a 
week’s notice to the libeller, in order that 
he may have the opportunity of ** retract- 
ing” his libel before such party shall be 
entitled to substitute criminal proceedings. 
So that if an editor of a newspaper publish 
an article maliciously impugning the con- 
duct and character of any man, however 
respectable,—an article attributing to him 
the most crying enormities, the most 
scandalous motives, the most degrading 
; conduct,—so long as he takes care to pub- 
lish, in another day’s copy of his news- 
| paper, another article or retractation, as 
ithe hon. and learned Gentleman calls tt, 
contradictory of that which preceded it,— 
such publisher or libeller may exempt him. 
self trom all the penal consequences tha 

should justly attach to his offence. Having 
determined to calumniate any members of 
the community, he may go on repeating 
his ofleuce, only taking care to publish its 
‘* retractation,” “ tottes quoties,” for there 
| is no limitation} whatever imposed upon 
ithe number of ltbels which, under these 
conditions, he shall be allowed to perpe- 
trate. Why, surcly, it is quite possible 
that a newspaper nught be set up for the 
express purpose of libelling. not 
the hon. and learned Gentleman see that 
this proposed privilege of retractation to 
the libellers would assure to such an 
establishment an extensive and totally un- 
restraincd trade in slander? But, here 
again, in clause 8, it is enacted, that if the 
author be given up, the publisher cannot 
be touched. My hon. and learned Friend 
is aware that, where a libel has been pub- 
lished in a newspaper, the prosecutor will 
not have much chance of success in vin- 
dicating his character, unless he can get at 
the author. If the conductor of the news- 
paper has believed the genuineness of an 
article he has published, but for publishing 
which he is proceeded against—if he has 
inserted it bond fide, but because imposed 
upon, the existing law allows that the 
author should be punished. But here we 
have a sweeping enactment, that “ if pubs 
lisher discloses name and residence of 
author of a libel, action against publisher 
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to cease.”’ Is it not perfectly within the 
range of possibility that a man of straw 
may be set up asthe author; and if he be 
not actually the proprietor of the journal, 
he may in effect be put forward as the 
scape-goat of the concern for all purposes ? 
He may even be in gaol. He may, from 
interested motives, consider a gaol as his 
home. And thus the publisher or pro- 
prietor of the newspaper, who has given 
him up, escapes with perfect impunity, if 
he is only in a condition to say, ‘ the 
author of this libel is already in Newgate. 
Go to him.” But then, says my hon. and 
learned Friend, ‘ the party libelled has a 
civil action.” Ido not wish to advert to 
any particular newspaper by name; but is 
it not quite possible that a man of straw 
(or woman of straw, for there are women, 
newspaper proprietors) may be put forward, 
as the party in whom the property is os- 
tensibly vested? Now, let us suppose 
that some overruling aristocrat of a magis- 
trate (if such a man there be in the com- 
mission), possessed of overwhelming in- 
fluence in the community, were guilty of 
libelling some poor patriot, and that the 
latter sought his redress in an appeal to the 
legal tribunals. 
—the Sir Giles Overreach—against whom 
he might institute a suit, would be allowed 
the privilege of a special jury by the hon, 
and learned Member for Kilkenny, and 
would very probably be acquitted, whilst 
the unotlending poor patriot would be 
made the victim. The next enactment 
is important. There is one case of 
grievance under the existing Jaw, as 
alluded to by the hon. and learned Gen- 


tleman, to which a remedy should clearly | 


be applied. That is, the anomaly which 
exists in respect of the marked difference 
between the proceedings in an action of 
damages for spoken words and an action 
of libel. In the former case, when the 
jury finds for the plaintiff damages not 
exceeding 40s. he is not entitled to recover 
costs exceeding that sum, ‘This rule sup- 
plies a very proper check upon the plun- 
dering system of malicious or pettifogging 
prosecutors and attorneys. But, on the 
contrary, it unfortunately happeus that if 
a man brings an action for libel, and gets 
but one farthing damages, if the judge 
certifies, the defendant may be subject to 
enormous costs. This is, undoubtedly, a 
very crying evil, and ought immediately 
to be remedied. I know full well that 
there are very many cases in which ace 
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tions are entered solely for this purpose 
of obtaining costs, and for nothing else. 
A well known prosecution, which must be 
fresh within the memory of the House, 
has recently been instituted, which was 
most likely a case of this sort. But what 
is the sort of remedy proposed by this 
Bill? Why, that in any case where “ the 
jury shall give damages exceeding 40s. 
and not exceeding 20J., neither party shall 
be entitled to costs from each other.” Now 
this would lead, in many cases, to gross 
injustice; for example, a little tradesman 
may bring an action against another 
tradesman in the same rank of life, fora 
libel, and the jury upon the trial may 
think that 182. or 192., for example, would 
be a very handsome compensation; but 
under the provisions of this Bill, though 
the party may recover 18/. or 192. which 
would be worth as much to himas 1,0004. 
to some individual in a higher class of 
society, he is debarred from recovering 
costs ; he is saddled with all the expense 
to which he may have been put by the 
charges of instituting and prosecuting his 
action; he will be an absolute loser by 
this attempt to vindicate his character 
under the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
proposed ‘ improvement” of the law of 
libel. The next enactment is one of a 
very objectionable character, It is to the 
effect that there shall be no special jury 
without consent of defendant; but that 
defendant may, if he please, have the case 
tried by a special jury. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said that there 
never should be a special jury, there would, 
at all events, be some appearance of equa- 
lity so far as the interests of the plaintiff 
and defendant were concerned. But 
what says the clause? * that it shall not 
be lawful for any prosecutor for any libel, 
either public or personal, to have a special 
jury, unless with the consent of the de- 
fendant ; but””—(mark the unequal terms 
on which these parties are placed) —* the 
defendant may, if he please, have the 
cause tried by a special jury.” Is there 
any justice in this ? or rather, will not the 
hon. and learned Gentleman defeat his 
own object? In that case, your only 
remedy is to proceed against the party by 
indictment. It would be idle to prosecute 


him by civil action; of all your damages 
you would not recover one single farthing. 
When I find amendments of this nature 
proposed in the law of libel by the hon. 
and learned Member, 1 must say I read 
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his Bill with infinite regret. Let us next 
look at the law with respect to the punish- 
ment for this offence ; and here the hon. 
and learned Gentleman adopts what I 
must be permitted to call a most extra- 
ordinary course. It is here enacted, that 
the penalty for libel shall be fine ‘ or” 
imprisonment, You cannot visit a party 
with both these penalties. Very well. But, 
then, why do you put a limit to the ex- 
tent of the fine and the amount of the 
imprisonment ? The imprisonment, it 
seems, is never, in any case, to exceed six 
months. I allow that there have been 
very heavy and improper sentences in- 
flicted by the courts,—imprisonments for 
years,—for libels: but [ can conceive 
cases in which the libels may be so atro- 


clous—so destructive to the tranquillity of 


society —so ruinous to the peace of fami- 
lies, that it may be utterly impossible to 


appreciate the full extent of the mischief 


to which they may tend. They may be 
such as to be deserving of a much more 
serious punishment than many felonious 
offences; yet, under the enactments of 
this Bill, however cnormous the offence 
may be, no circumstances will allow of 
your inflicting a greater term of imprison- 
ment than six months. It really seems to 
me the most capricious thing in the world 
to attempt to lay down any fixed rule for 
cases of this sort. But the rule which the 
Bill lays down, as to fine, is yet more 
extraordinary than the other. One would 
have thought that a fine ought always to 
be imposed with reference to the pecu- 
niary means of the party. Thus, we know, 
that a penalty of 102. may be as much to 
one individual to pay, as a penalty of 
1,0002. would be to another. Yet the 
hon, and learned Member for Kilkenny 
proposes that, however great the offence 
may be, there shall in no case of libel be 
a fine of greater amount than 100/.: so 
that, if some mzllionnaire choose to libel 
anybody, he may go into a town, with a 
bag of money carried before him by one 
of his servants, and do so in the most 
outrageous manner, making up his mind 
to lay out so much money upon such an 
employment. There is one other point 
involved in this Bill, in connexion with 
which [ shall always contend for this 
principle, namely; that where a libel is 
published in a newspaper, it shall always 
be competent to the proprietor to show, 
that such libel was published without his 
privity, or consent, or knowledge, Primd 
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facie, the proprietor of a newspaper is 
liable to prosecution for publishing a 
libel; but T consider it to be clearly the 
law,—and it has so been held by the 
highest authorities, —that if the proprietor 
can show that any agent of his, unauthor- 
ised by him, or that any accident, beyond 
his control at the time,—has caused the 
publication of such libel; the proprietor, 
though he may be civilly responsible, 
cannot be made criminally liable. The 
law of England never means to visit 
people, thus unintentionally offending, in 
this manner. The spirit of our law is 
quite opposed to such principle. I will 
not now detain the House any longer. 1 
think I have said enough to show the 
House, that, however great and admitted 
the defects of the existing law of libel 
may be, there is no hope of the slightest 
improvement in it being produced by this 
Bill. 1 excessively regret that the Bill 
before the House does not, in any manner, 
answer the expectations | had formed of 
it, from the well-known ability of the 
hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny. 
I did anticipate from him a measure more 
worthy of his high reputation. I did hope 
that the name of O’Connell was destined 
to go down to posterity by the side of 
those of Mr. Fox and of Lord Erskine, as 
a reformer of the law of libel. In that 
expectation IT have been most grievously 
deceived. LTcannot indulge a hope that 
any beneficial effect would be produced by 
this measure, and therefore I must oppose 
the second reading. 

Mr. Jervis said, that if the hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny had pro- 
posed this Bill as a perfect measure on 
the law of libel, and one which ought to 
be passed into a law during the present 
Session, he should have been disposed to 
agree with the Attorney-General that it 
was too imperfect to be allowed to pass a 
second reading. But inasmuch as tt was 
admitted on all hands that the present 
law of libel was most defective, and inas- 
much as the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny bad Jaid down in the Bill certain 
gencral principles as to that defective 
state of the law, and as to the necessity 
of its reformation, with a view that the 
Bill itself should be referred to a Com- 
mittee up stairs, he (Mr. Jervis) thought 
that, as a nucleus of a reform of the law 
of libel, the Bill ought to be read a second 
time. It would be the commencement of 
a reformation, the necessity of which was 
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admitted by all. He would submit to the 
House that the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny had not been very fairly 
dealt with by the Attorney-General. The 
Attorney-General, instead of discussing 
the principle of the Bill, had confined 
himself to certain clauses of it, which he 
deemed objectionable—passing over other 
clauses which he (Mr. Jervis) therefore 
assumed were not objected to—and then 
argued that, because some of the clauses 
were objectionable, the Bill ought to be 
thrown out altogether. The Attorney- 
General had even argued against the Dill 
because the blanks had been filled up 
in italics with the words sia months’ un- 
prisonment, and only 1001. fine ; although 
he must have known that these were 
matters peculiarly referable to a Com- 
mittee up stairs. Again, the Attorney- 
General complained that ex officio infor- 
mations were proposed to be abolished. 
But, in his opinion, ex officio informations 
were bad things altogether, and the At- 
torney-General well knew that a very 
strong feeling prevailed against them 
among the members of the bar. The 
Attorney-General did not contend for the 
propriety of that species of process in 
other criminal cases. Why, then, should 
he advocate it in cases of libel? If it 
were a good process in libel cases, it 
ought to be adopted in every other case. 
It was his opinion, that the power of pro- 
secuting by ex officio process was calcu- 
lated to act with great severity against 
the press. No man who had read the ex- 
cellent treatises written by Lord Brougham, 
in reviews and elsewhere, could deny that 
it was not only an anomaly, but the 
greatest possible injustice, that in a civil 
action for slander the truth might be 
given in evidence, whereas in a criminal 
proceeding it could not be given. The 
Attorney-General admitted that some of 
the clauses of the Bill were good, and 
that the principle for admitting the truth 
to be given in evidence in criminal cases 
-—not as a justification per se, but as 
showing the motive of the defendant—was 
a sound principle, What, then, was the 
objection of the Attorney-General to this 
clause? Why, because there was not 
added to it a proviso, saying, that in 
criminal proceedings the defendant should 
plead specially the truth of the libel. For 
this reason it was, that the Attorncy- 
General would have the whole Bill re- 
jected, If Bills were to be rejected on 
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the second reading for waut of provisos, 
he begged to inform the Attorney-General 
that very few would ever be read a second 
time. So much did he (Mr, Jervis) ap- 
preciate the clause admitting the truth of 
tlie libel to be given in evidence, that he 
would vote for the second reading of the 
Bill if it were only for the purpose of 
preserving that clause. He would take 
the liberty of controverting another posi- 
tion of the Attorney-General, who had 
said, that in the case of a male or female 
being put forth as a proprictor who might 
be only a man or woman of straw, or if 
the author of the libel were a mere man of 
straw, and these parties were in prison, 
there would be no means of proceeding 
against any of them with a view to punish- 
ment, because they could not pay da 


mages. But could they not be impri- 
soned? But the Attorney-General had 
assumed the author of the libel to be 


already in gaol; even in that case, would 
it not be in the power of the prosecutor to 
detain him there, and would not that be a 
punishment? ‘There was another clause 
in the Bill of which he highly approved ; 
it was the clause which provided that if 
the proprietor of a paper should give up 
the author of the libel, but should not 
furnish the prosecutor with sufficient evi- 
dence to prove the authorship, the pro- 
prictor should pay the costs. This was a 
very salutary provision, and was alone 
amply sufficient to call upon the House to 
read the Bill a second time. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman concluded by 
again urging the House to send the Bill to 
a Committee up stairs. 

Mr. Borthwick said, that the hon. and 
learned Attorney-General having made a 
personal charge against him, and alluded 
to a motion which he had recently made, 
as affording an instance of the desire 
which was assumed to be entertained by 
hon. Members generally to postpone prac- 
tical legislation to theoretical disquisition, 
he begged to inquire of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman whether, by “ pracs 
tical legislation,” he meant the discovery 
and application of an imaginary surplus, 
with which the House had been recently 
occupied for a considerable period, upon 
the motion of a Minister of the Crown? 
The hon. Gentleman then expressed him- 
self favourable to the principle of intro- 
ducing some reform into the law of libel. 

Sit Frederick Pollock entirely concurred 
with all those hon. Gentlemen who had 
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preceded him in believing that the present 
state of the law of libel was unsatisfactory. 
In the first place, with regard to ex officio 
informations, it might be a fair subject of 
discussion how far those informations 
ought to be permitted to exist in their 
present state, or whether they should exist 
at all. For his part, he was inclined to 
think, that the power which the Attorney- 
General now possessed of filing an infor- 
mation for libel of his own act, and ea 
officio merely--a power which was not 
conferred upon that oflicer before the year 
1810 or 1811—was a power which ought 
no longer to exist. With respect to the 
costs of actions of this description, he 
agreed with the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny, that it was quite monstrous, 
that in cases of slander, a party who was 
awarded damages of a less amount than 
40s. should not be entitled to receive the 
costs, although in a case of libel one 
farthing damages carried full costs. With 
regard to the discretionary power which 
was at present vested in the judges, he 
certainly would say, that they did not 
interfere so often as he thought they ought 
to interfere, in deference to public opinion. 
The sum which was at present limited to 
40s, should, he thought, be increased, but 
not to so large a sum as 101. These, 
however, were all matters of detail, which 
would be best decided in Committee, 
With reference to the question of publica- 
tion, he thought that the provisions con- 
tained in the twenty-first clause of this Bill 
ought to be made part of the Jaw of the 
land. Speaking his opinion with perfect 
freedom in that House, he would state his 
belief that it was the law of the land at 
present. It was proper, however, that 
there should be an explicit statute upon 
the subject. With reference to the At- 
torney-General’s observation, that a pro- 
prietor or publisher was not responsible by 
law when he could prove that the libellous 
matter was inserted contrary to his know- 
ledge or consent, he (Sir F. Pollock) was 
sorry to say, that, although he agreed with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in be- 
lieving that this was the law of the land, 
and ought to be the law of the land, it 
had not been so decided. On the last 
occasion upon which this point was dis- 
cussed in the Court of King’s Bench, it 
was decided that, although the party 
accused was not aware of the publication, 
he was criminally responsible, and the 
circumstances of this case were rather 
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remarkable; for the party was absent 
from his establishment when the sole copy 
of the libel that was issued, was sold; and 
the very instant of his return put a stop to 
the further sale. For the disposal of this 
single copy, however, he was convicted of 
the libel, fined, and, if his memory served 
him rightly, imprisoned for six months. 
That doctrine had prevailed then, and 
would be allowed again, and he could not 
help thinking that some Act of Parliament 
ought to pass to remove such a disgrace 
from the administration of the law. If it 
was the intention of the hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny to get this Bill read 
a second time, and then sent to a Select 
Committee up stairs, to such a course of 
proceeding he could not consent, for he 
foresaw that in such a case the Bill would 
be allowed to sleep for the rest of the 
Session, and all that was beneficial in it 
would be lost in consequence of the dis- 
cussions on those parts of the Bill which 
he must say made it a most objectionable 
measure. Admitting, as he fully did, the 
advantages of a Select Committee for the 
arrangement and settlement of matters of 
detail, he had a further objection to this 
Bill going to a Committee up stairs, inas- 
much as it contained many objectionable 
clauses which involved not merely details, 
but principles, of which it would best 
become the House itself to undertake the 
discussion. Those principles the House 
would appear to sanction if it consented 
to the second reading of this Bill. With 
an earnest desire that the time of the 
House should not be wasted in a fruitless 
discussion, and in the sincere hope that 
those improvements of the laws which all 
seemed agreed should be carried into 
effect, he conceived it would be much 
better that the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny should withdraw this Bill, 
and after removing its objectionable pro- 
visions, bring in a new Bill, embracing 
only those topics as to the propriety of 
which there appeared to exist no doubts. 
Ile objected to those provisions of the 
Bill which brought libel to the lowest 
point at which slander commences; he 
objected also to the retractation clause, 
which provided, that if the publisher of a 
libel, after notice, retracted the offence in 
the same publication, he should be exe 
empted from the liability which that pub- 
lication incurred. Why, there were daily, 
weekly, monthly, and annual publications ; 
and would it be said that a man libelled in 
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the Annual Regrster, for instance, was to 
wait a year for the retractation, or that 
the publisher should bring out a new edi- 
tion containing it? Why, the retractation 
in such a case would never reach the 
knowledge of many who had heard and 
been influenced, perhaps, by the origmal 
libel. He objected also to the relief given 
to a publisher for the disclosure of the 
author of the libel complained of; and his 
objection was, that a man might be found 
who would be content to remain in prison 
(the King’s Bench, for instance) for life, 
on being well paid to undertake the re- 
sponsibility, as general author of all the 
libels which (he would not say the news- 
papers) evil-disposed and malicious per- 
sons might trade in and send forth to the 
world. For the reasons he had stated, he 
should, if the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny persevered in sending the 
Bill to a Committee up stairs, vote against 
the second reading. He, however, hoped 
the hon. and learned Member would | 
adopt his suggestion, and withdraw the 
Bill for the purpose of introducing a 
measure of a less objectionable character. 

Mr, Poulter said, that so many 
changes were required in the existing 
law of libel, and so few of them were 
embraced in the measure now before 
the House, that he could not give his 
sanction to its second reading, for which, 
indeed, no sufficient grounds had as yet 
been laid. The Bill by its 5th Clause, | 
appeared to him to contract and almost 
annihilate the right of action for libel, and | 
it left private character open to the most 
calumnious misrepresentations without re- 
dress. Instead of lowering the law of 
libel to the level of the law of slander, as 
the hon. and learned Member for Kil- 
kenny did by this Bill, he would reverse 
the position, and make the utterer of 
slanders upon private character and public 
worth in speeches well calculated to excite 
the passions of the many thousands to 
whom they might be addressed, deeply re- 
sponsible. Hethought, also, that provisions 
ought to be made in any measure de- | 
signed to alter the existing law of libel to 
exempt from that law substantially ac- 
curate reports of the proceedings before 
courts of law and the legislative assem- 
blies. Upon this much doubt existed, as 
a recent case, involving a question as to 
the privileges of that House, had recently 
exhibited. It was in these times due to 
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correct reports of those proceedings 
should be published and sent forthwith to 
the world freed from the risk which even 
the publication of truth now involved. 
Another point he would deal with, and 
which was not met by this Bill, was this 
—he would exempt those poor people who 
sold publications, of the contents of which 
they were wholly ignorant, from the liabi- 
lities to which their trade under the 
The hon, 
and learned Member for Kilkenny had 
endeavoured by his Bill to define what 
should be libel, but it was a subject too 
difficult even for the hon. and learned 
Member to deal with. On the whole, he 
thought this Bill contained too little to 
meet the views and wishes of the country 
to entitle it to the sanetion of the Legis- 
lature, and, holding these opinions, he 
should move as an amendment, that the 
Bill be read a second time this day six 
months. 

Mr. Sergeant 


Talfourd would vote 


j against the second reading of this Bill, 


because, great as were the defects of the 
present law of libel, it seemed to him to 
be an attempt to remedy those defects all 
on one side. Every provision appeared to 
be designed for the immunity and protec- 
tion of those who disseminate slander, 
while not one tittle of protection was 
afforded to that private character and 


| private reputation which he was sure the 


hon, and learned Member for Kilkenny 
would feel to be one of the dearest pos- 
sessions any individual could enjoy. 
Among many other most objectionable 
clauses, the Bill provided, that the pub- 
lisher of a libel was to have his option of 
impunity from criminal charge if within a 
week after notice in writing he retracted ; 
or he had the option of giving up at his 
own will and pleasure the author, and 
then, because the author was surrendered, 
the publisher was to be held free from 
guilt. Was the House prepared to say, 
that trade in libel was no crime? Was it 
to be said, that the trader in slander, the 
pander to the worst passions, should 
escape from guilt by giving up to the parties 
assailed the author of the calumnies, 
however impotent he might be as an 
object for redress? From first to last the 
provisions of this Bill were framed in 
favour of the party guilty of slander, who 
was to have his choice of jury, the ad- 
vantage of a reply upon the case of the 
party assailed and seeking redress, and 
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indeed every thing that could conduce to 
his comfort, protection, immunity, and 
advantage. On the whole the Bill cast a 
degree of protection around him unequal- 
led in any of the laws of this country. 
Agreeing that a measure should be 
brought in to prevent those mean, paltry 
actions for slander and libel, which were 
brought merely for the sake of costs, 
doubting whether even the hon. and 
learned Member would ever be able to 
define what should or should not be libel 
—-satisfied also that it was right and 
fitting for the Legislature to apply its 
mind to those remedies which the defects 
of the law required, he could not agree to 
go into Committee on a Bill which was 
not called for by the present state of the 
public press, and which afforded no pro- 
tection to private character from the 
assaults of malice. 

Mr. Maclean concurred in what had 
fallen from the hon. and learned Member 
for Reading, and rose only to call the 
attention of the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny to an omission in his Bill. 
The Bill abolished by the 14th section 
all ex officio and criminal informations, 
and provided no remedy for libels on the 
Crown, on Christianity, or publications of 
obscenity, and provided no satisfactory 
substitute either for the Crown or for 
private individuals. 

Mr. O’Connel/, in reply, remarked, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Oxford 
had misunderstood the meaning of the 
14th clause, which excluded in terms the 
offences he had mentioned from the pro- 
visions of the Bill. Every hon. Member 
who had opposed the Bill had admitted, 
that the law of libel required to be altered ; 
but yet no one had brought forward a 
measure for the purpose. His object was 
to have the law, which as it stood at 
present was atrociously bad, defined ; and 
he would therefore divide the House. 

The House divided. Ayes 47; Noes 
55:— Majority 8. 
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Pctitions presented. By several hon. MemBers, from various 
places, for the better observance of the Sabbath.—By 
several hon. Mrempers, from various plaees, for the 

proposed Measure; and by other hon, Members, from 

various places, against the proposed Measure for the aboli- 
tion of Chureh-rates.—By Mr. Jervis and Sir RrewArp 

VIVIAN, from various places, fur repeal of Window Tax; 

ind from natives of Wales, against the alienation of the 

revenucs of St. Asaph and Bangor to the see of Manehester. 

—By several hon. Mewpers, from various places, for 

repeal of the Duty on Fire Insurances.—By Mr. Eaton, 

of Soham, fora more speedy recovery of small Debts.—By 

Mr. H. T. Hops, from Gloucester, for alteration of system 

of Bonding Warehouses. —By Mr. T. S. Duncomse, from 

various places, for equalisation of Land Tax.—By Mr. 

Wak.ey and other hon, Mgemsgrs, from various places, 

for amendment of Factories’ Act.—-By Mr. CHARLES 

Buuer, and other hon. Members, from various places, 

for Municipal Corporations (Ireland). —By Mr, Cuanux9 
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Butier, from Creeve and Cloonereff West, for abolition 
of Tithes (Ireland).—-By Lord Worstey and Sir OswaLp 
Mosiey, from various places, for amendment of the 
Highway Act.—By Mr. Agiionpny, from Kendal, for a 
new writ, on account of the loss, by illness, of the services 
of their representative —By Sir RicHAnD V¥vyaN and 
Mr. PENDARVES, from various places, against the mono- 
poly enjoyed by the Post-office Shipping List.--By Mr. 
Eaton, from Grantham, for establishment of Local 
Courts.—By Mr. Cowrerr, from Hertford, for repeal of 
the duties on soap, sugar, tobaceo, glass, and bricks. —By 
Sir Ropert INGuts, from clergy of Oxford, against the 
recommendations of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
affecting cathedral Churehes; and from various places, 
for Metropolis Improvement Bill.—By Mr. Eaton and 
other hon. Mempers, from various places, for amendment 
of Poor-law Act.—By Mr. SHaw LEFEVRE, from various 
places, for rating owners instead of occupiers of small 
tenements.—By Mr. Hume, from Bradford (York), in 
favour of Household Suffrage. 


Winpow-tax. | Sir Sumuel Whalley 
believing that the surplus of public revenue 
at the disposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer exceeded two millions sterling, 
deemed it the duty of cach hon. Member 
of that House to bring forward and press 
upon the attention of the House (how- 
ever unpleasant it might be) his peculiar 
views with reference to the best method of 
disposing of that surplus. He hoped hon. 
Gentlemen would give him their attention 
for a short time, as he meant to take the 
sense of the House on his motion ; and he 
thought it had a very prejudicial eflcet 
upon the House, and was a very great dere- 
liction of a Member's duty to bring down 
hon. Members to support any particular 
proposition, and afterwards to close the 
discussion without giving those Members 
an opportunity of expressing and recording 
their opinions. He wished to press this 
question to a division for another reason 
also, which was, that he believed the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be mainly 
guided in disposing of any available sur- 
plus revenue by the number of Members 
who might vote in favour of any particular 
method of disposing of it; and it was 
with great satisfaction he observed, that, of 
137 who supported him, when last he 
brought forward this question, in the year 
1833, only seventeen had been unseated 
at the general election; a circumstance 
which went to bear out his statement of 
the interest felt on this question by the 
public generally. Moreover, that supplied 
a proof, as a reference to the list of names 
of the 187 would show, that large consti- 
tuencies were not the fickle bodies they 
were sometimes described to be; and that, 
if an honest and consistent man once ob- 
tained the confidence of a large constitu- 
ency, he might retain it all his life. It 
was only when he deserted his duties and 
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abandoned those principles on which he 
first received the representation, that he 
became a melancholy spectacle in his latter 
days. tle trusted he should never be 
placed in so sorry a condition; he hoped 
he should retain the confidence of his con- 
stituents to the end of his life. Having 
thus shown the steadiness of large consti- 
tuencics, he begged to point out to the 
Ifouse a most material feature of this tax, 
namely, its tendency greatly to diminish 
the constituencies sending Members to that 
House. The repeal of this tax, he con- 
tended, would, to a very considerable ex. 
tent, enlarge the constituencies; and he 
was fully convinced, that such enlargement 
would operate to the enlargement of the 
liberal views by which that House would 
be guided and conducted. There had been 
several schemes proposed for the disposal of 
the surplus revenue. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury and the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, were anxious that the 
last penny of duty should be removed from 
newspapers ; the hon, Member for Liverpool 
urged the repeal or reduction of the duty on 
tobacco; another hon. Member of that on 
soap, and so on; but he hoped to be able to 
convince the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the claim he was then putting for- 
ward, was the best founded and the most 
pressing ; and he must add, that he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would give him 
credit, when he stated that he believed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was no less 
desirous than himself, to relieve the people 
from the pressure of burthens which fell 
with peculiar weight upon them. Let it 
not be forgotten, that the Window-tax 
was the only remaining tax that was paid, 
almost exclusively, by the middle classes. 
There could not be a worse tax in such a 
country as this. Under the genial heaven 
of Spain, or in the pure atmosphere of 
Italy, such an impost might be palliated ; 
but here, where we saw the sun so seldom, 
and then through a mist, it was too bad to 
tax the light of heaven ; it was too bad to 
refuse to our poor, if we could not give 
them food and clothing, the free enjoy- 
ment of the common air. The reports of 
the Poor-law Commissioners declared, that 
the poorer classes were brought to the 
lowest state — that meat was a luxury which 
they could taste; that tea, and such little 
comforts, were almost beyond their reach ; 
and he thought that, under these circum 
stances, they ought at least to have the 
free and untaxed enjoyment of the air and 
light of heaven. While the occupiers of 
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large houses had received material relief 
from the repeal of the house-tax, very 
little relief had been given to the occupiers 
of small houses. The hon. Member con- 
cluded, by expressing it to be his intention 
to take the sense of the House on the sub- 


ject of his resolution, and then moved— 


‘‘That it is the opinion of this House, 
that the duty on Windows should be re- 
pealed.” 

Mr. FZwne seconded the motion, and 
contended that the tax was not only op- 
pressive on the poorer classes of occupiers, 
but was extremely prejudicial to the public 
health, preventing, as it did, the dwellings 
of the poor from being properly ventilated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
as the hon. Member for Marylebone in- 
tended to divide the House on this occa- 
sion, it became necessary to go more at 
length into the subject than he otherwise 
should have done. In the first place, the 
hon. Member called upon the House to 
dispose of 1,200,000/. of the public re- 
venue, without his being aware, or the 
House being aware, of what was the actual 
surplus with which they had to deal. He 
begged to call the attention of the hon. 
Gentleman to the great fallacy into which 
he had fallen. The hon. Gentleman had 
assumed that, upon the general quarter, 
there was a surplus of 2,000,0002. ; but 
the hon. Gentleman really did not under- 
stand the nature of a surplus. A surplus, 
for the purposes for which the House had 
to deal with it, meant an actual surplus of 
income over the expenditure ; but the sur- 
plus to which the hon, Gentleman had 
alluded, was merely the surplus of one 
quarter of the year over the corresponding 
quarter of the year preceding. It was im- 
possible the hon. Gentleman could know 
what the surplus of income over the ex- 
penditure was, when the financial state- 
ment of the year had not yet been laid 
upon the table. The hon. Member had 
informed the House, that there was to be 
an immediate dissolution of Parliament ; 
but upon what information that declaration 
was founded, he (the Chanecllor of the 
Exchequer) was at a loss to conceive. But 
why was this argument addressed to the 
House? Were they to adopt any parti- 
cular measure, not on account of its own 
merits, but for the sake of obtaining a 
false and ephemeral popularity? If the 
measure were a just one, it ought to be 
supported, whether there was to be a ge- 
neral election or not; but if it were an 
unjust measure, then the statement made 
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by the hon. Gentleman ought not to ine 
fluence their votes, but the proposition 
ought at once to be rejected. If the hon. 
Gentleman would look to the financial 
statement up to the 5th of April, 1837, 
he would not find that there was a surplus 
of income over the expenditure at the pre- 
sent moment, equal to the amount of the 
tax he proposed to repeal. What, then, 
was his proposition? It was not only that 
the whole of the surplus should be appro- 
priated to the repeal of the Window-tax, 
but that an actual deficiency in the revenue 
of the country should be occasioned by the 
repeal of that tax. But was the Window- 
tax the most proper one to be selected as a 
subject on which relief was to be afforded ? 
He thought not. The primary object in 
repealing any tax, was to afford relief from 
taxation which would give greater deve- 
lopment to the productive industry of the 
country. He conceived, that the indus- 
trious classes at all times, and more parti- 
cularly at the present time, were those 
who had the greatest claims ou the liberal- 
ity of Parliament. The hon. Gentleman 
had introduced political views into this 
question, and had said, they ought to re- 
peal the Window-tax, because they would 
thereby increase the elective franchise. 
But he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
would not argue the question upon that 
ground. If the franchise ought to be in- 
creased, let it not be done by indirect 
means, but in a bold and avowed manner. 
Was it, however, certain, that the hon. 
Gentleman would be affording relief to the 
persons whom he wished to serve, if the 
Window-tax were repealed? There were 
2,800,000 houses in England, of which 
only 377,000 contributed at all to the 
Window-tax, and those were the houses of 
the wealthier classes ; so that the poorer 
classes who inhabited the 2,400,000 houses 
paid no Window-tax whatever; and yet 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman was 
to apply the whole existing surplus revenue 
to the relief of the persons occupying the 
377,000 houses, leaving the inhabitants of 
the 2,400,000 houses without any means 
of relief by the reduction or repeal of any 
other tax. The inhabitants of great houses 
in the large towns, who contributed to- 
wards the Window-tax, were not that class 
of persons who had the first claim on Par 

liament for relief; but those by whose in- 
dustry and active enterprise the wealth 
and commerce of the country were created 
and sustained. It must also be obvious to 
every one, that relief ought, in the first 
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instance, to be given where the least relief | Arbuthnot, hon. I. 
had hitherto been afforded. This argument | Bagot, hon. W. 


particularly applied to the present case ; 
for already had the house-tax been repealed | 
to the amount of 1,200,000/. It was true | 
the hon. Gentleman now declared, that 
great injustice was done by the repeal of 
the house-tax, but who, at the time, were 
so loud for the repeal of that tax, as the 
hon. Gentleman and his Friends? If the 
Window-tax were to be repealed, there 
would be the same inequality of relief as 
was now made the ground of objection to 
the repeal of the house-tax. He objected 
to the hon. Gentleman’s proposition on 
principle, and because he thought it bad in 
itself; and he should, therefore, give it a 
distinct negative. 

Captain Pechell stated, that, although he 
as well as his constituents placed great con- 
fidence in his Majesty’s Government, he 
felt bound on that occasion to support the 
motion of the hon. Member for Mary-las 
bonne. Ifthe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had intimated any intention of giving par- 
tial relief by modifying this tax, he would 


. . | 
have abstained from voting ; but under the | 


circumstances of the case, he felt bound to 
support the motion. 

The House divided:—Ayes 48 ; Noes 
206 :~— Majority 158. 
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Dalmeny, Lord 
Denison, J. 
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Donkin, Sir R. 
Duffield, Thomas 
Dunbar, George 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Dunlop, J. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elley, Sir J. 

Ellice, E. 

Elwes, J. 

Estcourt, T. G. 
Estcourt, T. 
Feilden, William 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fergusson, R. C, 
Finch, George 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, Wm. 
Forster, C. S. 
Freemantle, Sir T. W, 
Gladstone, T. 
Gladstone, Wm. E, 
Gordon, R. 
Gordon, hon. W 
Goulburn, H. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
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Graham, Sir J. 
Grey, Sir Geo. bt. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, honk. Hf 
Guest, J.J. 

Hale, Robert B. 
Halford, H. 
Ifamilton, Lord C, 
Ifanmer, Sir J. 
Ifarcourt, G.S. 
Hardinge, Sir IL. 
Hardy, a8 

Hay, Sir A. L. bart. 
Hayes, Sir Kdm. S. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Iector, C. J. 
ITeneage, EF. 
Henniker, Lord 
Heron, Sir R. bart. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Holland, Edward 
ffoustoun, G. 
Howard, P.H. 
Ilurst, R. UH. 
Ingham, R. 

Inglis, Sir R. II. 
Irton, Samuel 

Jones, Wilson 
Jones, Theobald 
Kerrison, Sir Edward 
Knight, Henry Galley 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, H. 
Law, hon. Chas. E. 
Lawson, Andrew 
Lefroy, A. 

Lefroy, T. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lister, E,C, 

Loch, J. 

Long, W. 

Longfield, R. 
Lowther, Col. I. C. 
Lowther, J. HH. 
Mackenzie, T’. 
Mackinnon, W.A 
M‘Taggart, J. 
Mangles, J. 
Manners, Lord C. 
Marsland, Henry 
Martin, J. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, If. 
Methuen, PV. 

Miles, W. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. bt. 
Moreton, A: 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Murray, J. A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. bt. 
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Nagle, Sir R. 
Neeld, Joseph 
Nicholl, Dr. 

North, Frederick 
O’Brien, Cornelius 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Ossulston, Lord 
Parker, M. 

Patten, John Wilson 
Pease, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, W. Y. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Philips, Mark 
Ponsonby, W. 
Ponsonby, J. 
Powell, Colonel 
Power, James 
Price, Sir Robert 
Pryme, George 
Pryse, Pryse 

Rice, rt. bon. TLS. 
Richards, Rt. 

Ross, Charles 


Russell, Lord Jolin 


Russell, Lord Charles 


Ryle, John 
Scott, J. W. 
Scourfield, W. II. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, F. 

Shirley, EF, J. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Smith, R. V. 
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Somerset, Lord G, 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 

Sturt, Henry Chas 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thompson, Paul RB. 
Thorneley, T 
Tracy, Charles U1. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Trevor, hon. G. 
Tulk, C. A. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vernon, Granville If. 
Vesey, hon. Thomas 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, Lord 
Welby, G. E. 

White, Samuel 


Whitmore, Thomas C. 


Wilbraham, G, 
Wilbraham, b. 
Williams, Robert 
Wodehouse, E. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, J. 8. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C.W. 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS, 
Baring, F. T. 
Parker, John 
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move that an address be presented to his 
Majesty to issue a Commission to inquire 
into the state of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and the respective colleges 
therein. It was essential that full inquiry 
should be made into these institutions, with 
a view to the removal of those defects which 
so greatly impeded their utility. A Com- 
mittee of this description had been ap- 
pointed during the administration of the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth in refer- 
ence to the Scotch universities, and in con- 
sequence of the report of that Committee, 
several reforms and alterations had taken 
place in those universities. The grounds 
on which he now sought for an inquiry 
into the two great English Universities was 
that, having been instituted in days of less 
civilisation and less knowledge than the 
present, they were not so much adapted to 
the knowledge and studies of the present 
time as they might and ought to be. A 
Commission to inquire into these universi- 
ties was no novelty. Commissions had 
been issued for this purpose in the reigns 
of Henry 8th, of Edward 6th, of Mary, and 
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of Elizabeth; the result of which Com.« 
missions had been alterations in the regu- 
lations and proceedings of the colleges con- 
stituting both universities. One of the 
most objectionable features in the govern- 
ment of the universities was the caput, a 
body composed of six individuals, having 
each of them a veto upon all measures before 
they came before the senate for discussion. 
The consequence was, that the sense of the 
university could not be taken upon any 
question if one of these individuals chose to 
put his veto on it. The non-admission of 
Dissenters he should touch very lightly on. 
At Cambridge they allowed much greater 
latitude than at Oxford. In the course of 
last year a Jew was second in the examina- 
tion. Ile remained at Cambridge, unable 
to take his degree ; and the point to which 
he would invite the attention of the House 
was the oaths which prevented him from 
taking his degree. The members of the 
universities were obliged to take a number 
of oaths; and he would appeal to those 
individuals, many of whom he knew to 
entertain strong religious feelings, and ask 
them, was it right that a man should call 
God to witness he would do an act which 
he never intended to do, and which he 
knew would never be done by any of those 
who were around him? He would ask his 
hon. Friends behind him, if they had not 
sworn that they would remain five years 
at college assisting in presiding in the 
schools and teaching there? The Duke of 
Richmond had brought in a Bill to dispense 
with many of these oaths ; but the heads 
of the universities were so enamoured of 
them—they were so in love with these 
oaths, which though they took they never 
observed—that they petitioned Parliament 
not to be exempted from them. There were 
upwards of one hundred statutes which the 
members of the college could not have 
knowledge of, and which, therefore, it was 
impossible for them to observe. At the end 
of each term the vice-chancellor pro« 
nounced absolution in favour of all those 
who had violated their oaths. Though he 
was not personally acquainted with them, 
he believed that there existed as great 
anomalies at Oxford as at Cambridge, of 
which he had been speaking ; and he hoped 
that some hon. Gentleman who belonged to 
the University of Oxford would come 
forward and state what there was re- 
quiring reform in that university. Some 
alterations had been made in the 
regulations there, and they had been 
objected to in an article in The dinburgh 
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Review ; but he must say he did not agree 
in opinion with the writer of that article. 
The fact, however, of the existence of a 
difference of opinion on so important a 
subject was, he contended, one reason in 
favour of the appointment of a Commission 
of inquiry. The examination for a master 
of arts’ degree was rather a singular one. 
The candidate appeared in the school ; 
some trifling question was proposed to him 
—often a pun on the individual’s name ; he 
gave a short answer—for instance, his reply 
would be “ Nescio,” or something equally 
witty, and then he went and took his degree 
of master of arts. 
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Another regulation was | 


that noman should teach grammar (he was | 


speaking of Cambridge) in any of the 


colleges except Jesus College. Grammar | 


was afterwards extended to ‘Trinity and to 
King’s Colleges ; but to what part of 
King’s ? Not to the students, only to the 
chorister boys there. He objected also to 
the restriction of giving fellowships only to 
men of particular counties. 
College the restriction had been removed on 
petition to the King ; at ‘Trinity there was 
no restriction of the kind. <A tutor of a 
college in Oxford, in a communication he 
had received from him, expressed his belief 
that there existed three times as many of 
those restricted fellowships in Oxford as at 
Cambridge. He stated that at his University 
they could not make the fellowships 
available for any good or _ profitable 
purpose ; a number of Gentlemen were 
appointed fellows by virtue of their con- 
nexion with certain families, towns, or 
counties, without regard to their talents 
industry or knowledge. And it was from 
bodies thus constituted that the heads of 
colleges, that the public oflicers of the 
Universities, that the executive Government 
were derived. For individuals so qualified 
were the dignities and emoluments of tutors 
and examiners reserved. The result of this 
system was, that one-half of the classical 
examiners were Gentlemen who had not 
themselves reached the highest honours. 
Then he was informed that the lectures 
were so imperfectly or rather so abstruscly 
given, that the student was unable to 
follow them without the assistance of the 
private tutor. The public tutor played 
into the hands of the private tutor, and the 
consequence was, that the student, to enable 
him to follow the lectures, was obliged to 
have a private tutor, at an expense of 40/. 
a-year. The tutors had now formed a 


division of labour, and the same_ tutors 
would not, as they did in his time, teach 
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mathematics, whence it followed that the 
student’was put to an expense of 80/. a-year. 
If it were asked, was there a demand in the 
Universities for a change in the present 
system, he could answer that there was. He 
was most willing to admit that many 
improvements had taken place, but. still 
many more were wanting He trusted 
that as an inquiry had been granted into 
almost every other body in the kingdom, 
whether they were charitable institutions or 
corporations, that one with respect to these 
Universities would not be refused. Con- 
sidering the connection that he had the 
honour to hold withone of those Universities 
he believed it would not be supposed that 
he was influenced by any hostility towards 
them. He had spent, with the exception 
of four years, his whole life in connexion 
with an university. He was influenced by 
the strongest feelings of attachment to the 
universities, and he brought forward his 
present motion actuated by an anxious desire 
to improve them, and to remedy the 
deficiencies which arose from the arbitrary 
statute of Elizabeth, and from the founda- 
tion being laid in ages less adapted than the 
present to promote study, and in which the 
habits of study were different from what 
they were now. Both at Oxford and at 
Cambridge there were many persons, he 
observed, receiving large salaries, and who 
did no duty. He concluded by thanking 
the House for the attention which hon. 
Members had bestowed on him, and by 
moving, that an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, requesting him to issue a 
Commission to inquire into the state of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
the respective Colleges therein. 

Mr. Edward Lytton Bulwer : 1 will first 
ask, are our universities national establish- 
ments ?—and if they are, can we improve 
them? What is the gist of the motion ? 
If we can answer both questions in the 
affirmative, I sce no possible reason why we 
are to exempt the universities from that 
inquiry which has been granted with respect 
to other corporations in this country. I 
believe very great misapprehension exists 
on this question, and I do not consider that 
my hon. and learned Friend has removed it 
in his very able speech. My hon. Friend 
has not sufficiently pointed out the dis- 
tinction between the universities and the 
colleges ; and all the reforms that are re- 
quired depend upon that distinction being 
kept in view. I will not occupy the House 
more than a minute and a-half in pointing 
out that distinction, In the first place, 
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the universities existed before there were 
colleges at all. The pupils residing in the 
towns and neighbourhood had the advan- 
tage of public lectures and degrees of 
instruction given in the universities. How, 
then, did the colleges spring up? In the 
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tenth century, when Canute came into the 


nation, a great passion for letters sprang 
up; and that passion had increased so much 
in the 
persons provided the means of instruction, 


twelfth century, that charitable | 


and established lodging-houses for the | 


residence of poor scholars. To the advan- 


tage of lodgings, board anda small pecuniary | 


allowance were also sometimes added. As 
the pupils who at that time attended at the 


universities were much younger than the 


pupils of the universities in the present 
day, it was necessary to subject them to 
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of the colleges has existed, and the univer- 
sities were then turned from the national 
object for which they were intended. Then 
it was that the universities established 
religious tests, and that the national 
endowments were taken from the people, to 
be diverted to the purposes of a particular 
sect. I do not think that my hon. Friend 
has rested sufficiently upon this distinction. 
It must also be observed, that originally 
the universities were governed by an 
almost democratic constitution. The House 
of Convocation consisted of all the resident 
members of the university ; but when the 
colleges assumed the plan of the university, 
it was thought best to have a college instead 
of an university legislature. Accordingly, by 
a decree, the popular House of Covocation 


| was dissolved, and the power they possessed 


discipline and control; and at cach of these | 
Since then, the House of Convocation can 


houses graduates presided. Such of these 
houses as were endowed were called col- 
leges. At first they were exceedingly 
few, but as the pupils became more 
numerous, it was found necessary to have a 
greater number of other lodging-houses, 
which were called halls or inns. In the 
sixtcenth century, it was understood that 
all the pupils Jodged at one or other of these 
houses; and let us mark the distinction 
that existed between the system at that 
time and the present. No new colleges 
can now be created without the consent of 
the chancellor ; and at that time whoever 
pleased could have a lodging-house, with 
a graduate at the head of it, and a hall was 
established. Neither the chancellor nor any 
other authority could prevent the existence 
of a hall; and at that time no religious test 
was imposed, and, owing to the great 
competition amongst the colleges, they were 
much less expensive than they are ow. 
In the sixteenth century, Oxford was a 
great Catholic college, of which the country 
boasted. How, then, did the colleges usurp 
the authority of the universities? There 
are various causes to be assigned for this 
result—the civil war,—the Reformation,— 
the abolition of the monasteries ;—all these 
tended to diminish the resort to the univer- 
sities, and, as the great halls were in 
possession of large endowments, an impor- 
tant academic revolution at length took 
place. Every difficulty was thrown in the 
way of the establishment of new colleges ; 
and at length there appeared the decree of 
the Earl of Leicester, who, being chancellor, 
declared that no new halls should be 
endowed without the consent of — the 
chancellor. From that time the monopoly 
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placed in the hands of a miserable oligarchy. 


entertain no proposition that has not the 
consent of the college oligarchy. As the 
colleges usurped the legislative functions of 
the universities, so, naturally, the universi- 
ties glided out of view. The colleges pos- 
sessed the honorary distinctions of an 
university, while they claimed all the 
exemptions of private corporations. They 
perceived, then, that universities were 
distinct from colleges. The universities 
stood open as if for all comers, while the 
colleges were intended only for the better 
classes. If to-morrow the colleges were all 
sunk in the Cam and the Isis, we should 
still leave the universities existing ; and we 
should still, too, have that which has been 
usurped, and which is the property of all 
classes and all religions. My hon. and 
learned Friend has pointed out the great 
abuses which have existed in the colleges. 
Although, as my hon. and learned Friend 
has stated, some improvements have been 
effected, many abuses still remain. At 
Oxford and Cambridge it is the same; one 
is as defective as the other. But there is 
this difference between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge: at Oxford the test of subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles is imposed at 
matriculation, in Cambridge not until 
graduation ; so that Dissenters can have 
the benefit of three years’ education 
at Cambridge, but not at Oxford. What 
evil has arisen from this practice at 
Cambridge? No complaint has ever been 
made that Churchmen have sought to make 
proselytes of Dissenters ; no fear is enter- 
tained that Dissenters make converts of 
members of the Church of England. Here, 
then, is proof that the test could be done 
S 
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away with at Oxford. Why not abolish it 
then, and all the other superfluous oaths at 
the same time? This would tend to the 
advancement of religion ; for can anything 
be worse than to call the Deity to witness 
that which is never intended to be per- 
formed ? I suppose it will be contended, 
that we have no right to interfere with 
the colleges. I am not certain that the 
House has a right to interfere with the 
colleges; but it certainly is competent to 
interfere with the universities. The reigns 
of Elizabeth, James Ist, and Charles Ist, 
have shown examples of that right having 
been exercised. It has been said, that the 
admission of Dissenters ought to be 
refused, because religious tuition is given 
in the universities. This argument, how- 
ever, cannot hold good, if, us Blackstone 
and Mansfield have asserted, and all law- 
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yers still assert—if, as the Parliament of | 


Paris has declared of the college of Paris, 
the model of all others, the colleges are 
not ecclesiastical, but secular, corporations. 
3ut with respect to the religious instruc- 
tion, the only religion properly taught is 
the heathen mythology. Scholarships, 
fellowships, ay, and bishoprics, are given to 
those who are best acquainted with this. 
The loves of Venus and Adonis are the 
study in which they are best versed ; while 
of the Christian religion they are per- 
suaded to study the Greek Testament 
merely, and Paley, that most shallow of 
theologians ; while they are permitted to 
remain in ignorance of the stately literature 
of the Protestant Church of England. What 
reasonable argument can be adduced against 
the proposition of my hon. and learned 
Friend, I am utterly at a loss to conceive. 
Can it be contended, that an inquiry into 
the truth of the alleged existence of such 
abuses can be injurious ? or are hon. Gen- 
tlemen desirous of again raising up that 
spirit of bigotry and intolerance which three 
centuries ago gave birth to Protestantism ? 
The question before us is simply this—are 
those institutions which are the ancient 
seats of learning, the only ones which are 
to be exempted from the improvement 
which the present advanced state of civilisa- 
tion in society demands? Are these the 
only institutions which are to remain en- 
cumbered and weighed down by all these 
errors and abuses? ‘The time fast 
approaching when these institutions will 
no longer be perverted from the purposes 
for which they were originally intended. 
The time will soon arrive when the poli- 
tical advantages of a citizen will no longer 


is 
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be guaged by the measure of his theological 
opinions ; and, believing that the time has 
arrived in which this improvement should 
be commenced, I feel great pleasure in 
seconding the motion of my hon. and 
learned Friend. 

Mr, Poulter believed, that oaths had 
been employed solely for the purpose of 
coercing the illegal and arbitrary acts of the 
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colleges. He did not sce that a case had 
been made out which would warrant the 
House in addressing the Crown. He would 
| support any Dill for the admission of 
| Dissenters, any Bill which would substitute 
declarations for oaths; but he did not think 
a commission necessary. He objected also 
to the proceeding suggested, as it would be 
an act of hostility against the Universities, 
| antecedently to proof that they failed in 
| performing their duties. As to the term 
‘indigent persons,” it was difficult to pot 
out the individuals designated by that phrase ; 
but he thought that it alluded to persons in- 
tended for the ministry, persons who, having 
acquired the rudiments of knowledge, were 
without means adequate to enable them to at- 
tain perfection. He thought the term “ pau- 
peres” signified personally poor ; and he 
thought the class of men he had described were 
personally poor. An improvement had been 
going on progressively for many years. He 
thought that the mode of holding fellowships 
might be altered to advantage ; he thought 
an alteration with regard to property might 
be introduced ; he thought, also, that the 
disqualification on account of marriage 
might safely be changed, as it was in 
vivlation of a great natural principle. The 
proceeding recommended to the House was 
violent and unfair towards the Universities, 
which were performing the best national 
services. When he saw, as he did, the 
means of education honestly provided for by 
the two Universities, he could not bring 
himself to aceede to this motion. If they 
looked to the schools and the exhibitions 
connected with the Universities, they would 
find in them the means of raising men of the 
very humblest rank, totally destitute of 
friends and property, to the very highest 
situations. He would relate a circumstance 
in his own knowledge, which would place 
this fact in a very striking point of view. 
About a-year ago he had a man servant, 
who had considerable taste for classical 
learning. He himself paid considerable 
attention to his progress, and procured an 
exhibition for him at the University, and 
he had the pleasure of seeing him cease to 
be his man-servant, and become a com- 
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moner of Magdalen-hall, Oxford, and in | 


the road to honour and improvement. He 
considered that there was no instrument in 
this country which could be compared to the 
two Universities in providing means, where 
there were minds capable of improvement, 
for elevating men who were without other 
resources to situations of profit and honour. 
He had no objection to permit the Dissenters 
to establish halls in the Universities ; he 
would vote for a measure which would 
abolish the taking unnecessary oaths; he 
would reform any great and recognized 
abuses ; but, looking at the two Universities 
as seats of national education, he would not 
consent to injure and insult them by agreeing 
to this motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not entirely agree with the hon. and learned 
Member who had last spoken. It was but 


just to his hon. Colleague (Mr. Pryme) to | 
open to all classes of Dissenters, he should 
| still think that their original institution 
| was such as to call for inquiry. He knew 


cast aside the supposition that this motion 
was brought forward out of any hostile 
fecling to the Universities. The main 


question was, whether inquiry was | 


necessary, and whether this was the proper 
mode of prosecuting it? This was the 
practical question. He considered that 
the Universities were public institutions 
or national establishments which it was 
competent to the House to inquire into. 
It seemed to him that the whole question 
turned upon this. He should be sorry to 
think that any number of sane men should 
maintain that these were not national 
establishments, and that if even a proper 
case were made out it was not fitting or 
proper for the House to institute an inquiry. 
Could it for a moment be maintained that 
that House had the right to legislate ou 
that subject, and yet that they had not the 
right of inquiry? That House had 
legislated on the subject. One of the most 
important statutes that had ever been passed, 
the 18th of Elizabeth, c. 6, had reference 
to this subject. Surely, it never could be 
maintained that the Legislature had the 
power to act, and that they had not the 
power to inquire into the subject matter of 
their legislation. It could never be main- 
tained, after the issue of the Scotch com- 
mission, that that House had not the power 
to inquire if a case of inquiry were made 
out, and the necessity of the inquiry proved. 
The effect of a contrary proposition would 
be to give that [louse the power of action 
without the power of deliberation. He 
thought that there were certain points in 
the Universities that called for immediate 
inquiry. He did not make this assertion 
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in any thing like an adverse spirit. He had 
always spoken and acted towards the Uni- 
versity of which he was a member with the 
utmost respect and gratitude, and he always 
would. But, at the same time, because he 
was a member of the University, because 
be knew their effects, beeause he valued 
their institutions, he was anxious that they 
should receive that reformed improvement 
which they required. The whole of the 
category of oaths demanded immediate 
inquiry. Could it be said when Parlia- 
ment was taking steps to relieve all persons 
from taking unnecessary oaths, even the 
lowest parochial officers—could it be said 
or was it consonant with religion and 


/morality, that the Members of the 


University should alone be precluded 
from inquiry as to the numerous oaths 
which they were compelled to take? 
He protesied that if the Universities were 


very well that there were many matters 
to which the oaths of the Universities 
referred which had now become obsolete, 
and were necessarily neglected ; and he 
knew also that those who took these oaths 
were not held to the strict observance of 
those matters to which they so pledged their 
faith. But was it not a mockery to impose 
an oath and, at the same time, to give a 
means of mental reservation whereby to 
evade it? But this was not all. He did 
not allude merely to such laws as that 
forbidding the students to play at marbles 
at St. Mary’s; but, if he was not mistaken, 
he believed that there were several rules 
amongst the statutes of these Universities 
which might be enforced at the present day, 
but which were still wholly neglected. He 
believed, but he spoke under correction, 
that the original intention in the foundation 
of one of the colleges at Oxford was to pray 
for the souls of those who fell at Agincourt. 
It could not be said, that this was a regula- 
tion applicable in the slightest degree to the 
present time. Yet these provisions still 
existed; and he believed that in many 
colleges, of which the King himself was 
visitor, even he had no power to alter or 
abolish any of them. With respect to the 
propricty of instituting a commission, into 
this subject, with the powers proposed to 
be given to them, he held in his hand a copy 
of the instructions to the commission 
instituted into the Scotch Universities, by 
a Government who certainly had no design 
for overthrowing the church, or of favouring 
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ultra-liberal opinions, and which empowered 
them to ‘ make inquiries into the mode of 
granting degrees of teaching, and to inquire 
narrowly into the rentalsand revenuesof uni- 
versities and colleges, and alsoas to theirmode 
of taking elections, with further power of 
framing a code of laws and regulations on the 
subject.” Thislast was a power which, if this 
motion for a commission were to be adopted, 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
not consent to repose in their hands ; the 
remedy for any proved abuses being the 
province, as he considered, of Parliament 
alone. The hon. Member for Lincoln in 
his speech to-night, and particularly in 
reference to the religious instruction at the 
Universities, had drawn a picture which 
might have been true to a certain extent 
when he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
was at college; but in which he was glad to 
be able to say, from the experience of his 
subsequent visits to the University to which 
he belonged, a considerable alteration for 
the better had manifested itself of late years. 
‘The hon. Member had then, in the same 
breath, condemned Paley as the shallowest 
of theologians. Now, he would not contest 
the point with him ; he would leave the two 
statements to go together for as much as 
they were worth. He knew that certain 
transcendental philosophers had arisen of late 
years, but for his own part he confessed he 
was rather of the English than the German 
school on these subjects. He should like to 
refer to Paley, if it were possible, on this very 
question before the House, and he would 
venture to predict that if they did so, they 
would find no man less ready to defend the 
obsolete statutes of the English Universities 
than Paley himself. Whilst, however, 
he came to the same practical conclusion on 
this matter with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge, he was bound to say 
that he did not think this motion a necessary 
step towards the attainment of it. ‘The 
Crown had already ample power to inquire 
into the management and affairs of the 
Universities ; in the words of the Scotch 
Universities’ Commission, it, had “an 
undoubted right” to institute a commission 
on the subject if it thought proper, and an 
ample and absolute right to direct the 
course of its inquiries. If, therefore, his 


hon. Friend would allow him to offer a sug- 
gestion, it would be that the Crown should 
be left to act upon its own sense of public 
duty, without the interposition of theHouse. 
Under these considerations he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press his motion to 
a division; if he did, he (the Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer), agreeing as he did in its 
objects, should not meet it with a direct 
negative, but should nevertheless feel it to 
be his duty to move the previous question as 
an amendment. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that as the question 
was to be got rid of, he should not have 
risen to address the House, had not some 
points arisen in the course of the debate, 
which, if left unanswered, might give 
occasion to a supposition that the imputa- 
tions which had been thrown upon the 
Universities, were deserved. His right 
hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had done his duty as a Minister of 
the Crown and a member of the Univer- 
sity, by declaring his determination to 
resist the motion, and therefore he was not 
called on to say how far there was such a 
power in the Crown. The Government 
would, in these respects, act upon their 
own responsibility; but he hoped there 
would be no violation of rights which, 
granted under charters from the Crown, 
sanctioned by the authority of Parliament, 
and confirmed by the decisions of the 
courts for several hundred years, stood 
upon a basis not easily to be shaken. He 
must observe, that when motions of in- 
quiry had been made before, the Gentle- 
men who brought them forward, or those 
who supported them, had felt themselves 
bound to prove, that abuses did exist ; but 
instead of that, it was acknowledged, that 
the Universities were in a state of pro- 
gressive improvement, and fulfilling better 
than at any former period, the duties 
which they owed to society at large. His 
right hon. Friend said, that there was no 
harm meant, no injury intended, by this 
inquiry. It was said, that the Universities 
would come out of it with honour. Why, 
was he to be tried for an offence, because, 
when he was put on his trial, he was sure 
of an honourable acquittal? Was he to 
have his whole life inquired into, upon an 
imaginary accusation ; and would his right 
hon. Friend console him by saying, “ You 
will be put upon your trial, but then you 
will have the glorious satisfaction of com- 
ing out of the inquiry with an unspotted 
character, and of publishing to the world 
that- you are as virtuous as you were sup- 
posed to be vicious?” Would that be any 
compensation to him? Great, however, 
as would be the annoyance which an indi- 
vidual would suffer from this proceeding, 
the inconvenience in the case of public 
bodies would be much aggravated. He 
should like to know, too, how discipline 
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was to be maintained in these collegiate 
establishments, when parties who were 
engaged in tuition might be examined ten 
times a-day, in reference to complaints 
adduced against them by persons who, 
knowing nothing of the statutes, would be 
liable to fall into every kind of misconcep- 
tion. Then, as to the Scotch Commission. 
Did his right hon. Friend mean to say, 
that the legal power of the Crown to in- 
quire into the state of the Universities, 
stood on the same grounds in England as 
it did in Scotland? Was it not a notorious 
fact, that the King was the visitor of the 
Scotch Universities ; and that that which 
in England was the exception, was in Scot- 
land the rule? Moreover, did his right 
hon. Friend forget what the alleged reason 
was, for the inquiry instituted into the 
Scotch Universities? Did he not know, 
that it was the irregularities, disputes, and 
deficiencies, which were said to exist there- 
in, and the necessity of applying some 
remedy to cure them? If his right hon. 
Friend had any doubt as to that fact, 
he would remove it by reading an extract 
from the commission of inquiry itself. It 
was as follows:—“ Our Sovereign Lord 
the King, considering how necessary it is 
that Universities and colleges shouid be 
provided with good laws, statutes, and or- 
dinances, and being informed that certain 
irregularities, disputes, and deficiencies have 
occurred in the Universities of Scotland, 
calculated to impair the utility of those 
establishments ; and considering, also, that 
it is his Majesty’s undoubted right and 
prerogative to name visitors and commis- 
sioners to inquire into such irregularities, 
disputes, and deficiencies, and to remedy 
the same,’—names and appoints certain 
individuals to institute such inquiry. 
Having disposed of that point, he would 
now proceed to another charge which had 
been made by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Cambridge, against the 
Universities. That charge was, * that they 
did not accommodate themselves to the cir- 
cumstances of the times—and how was it 
that his hon. and learned Friend proposed 
to remedy this inconvenience? By going 
back to the state of things existing in the 
time of Philip and Mary—that is to say, 
he who complained of the Universities for 
adhering too rigidly to the practices of 
antiquity, would have them go back toa 
period of still more remote antiquity, to 
render their rules and regulations more 
applicable than they were at present, to 
modern usages. His hon. and learned 
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Friend had next spoken of the necessity of 
modifying the oaths now taken in the Uni- 
versities, and had argued that the oaths to 
observe the statutes, which the change of 
times and circumstances rendered no longer 
observable, ought to be altered. Tis right 
hon. Friend had also said, that, as we had 
recently regulated the oath taken by cus 
tom-house officers, by parish officers, and 
by other public functionaries, so ought we 
to regulate the oaths taken by students 
and graduates in the Universities. It was 
true, that for the oath formerly taken by 
custom-house officers and others, we had 
recently substituted a declaration ; and he 
recollected that, at the same time, the 
propricty of substituting a declaration for 
the oath taken in the Universities was 
brought under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment. Parliament then came to this deci- 
sion, that “it shall be lawful for the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, and for 
all other bodies corporate and politic, and 
for all bodies now by law or statute, or by 
any valid usage, authorised to administer or 
receive any cath, solemn affirmation, or affi- 
davit, to make statutes, by-laws, or orders, 
authorising and directing the substitution 
of a declaration in lieu of any oath, solemn 
affirmation, or affidavit, now required to 
be taken or made. Provided always, that 
such statutes, by-laws, or orders, be other- 
wise duly made and passed according to the 
charter, laws, or regulations of the parti- 
cular University, other body corporate and 
politic, or other body so authorised as 
aforesaid.” It was evident, then, that the 
point raised by his right hon. Friend, had 
been under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and that Parliament, being of 
opinion that confidence ought to be re- 
posed in those learned bodies, had given 
them power, if they pleased, to substitute 
a declaration in lieu of an oath. But 
when his right hon. Friend adverted to the 
impropriety of administering oaths, to ob-« 
serve statutes which were no longer ob- 
servable, he could not help asking him how 
he got out of the impropriety “by substi- 
tuting declarations in lieu of oaths? He 
understood, at the time when that Act of 
Parliament was passed, that the declaration 
was to be as binding as the oath ; so that, 
if there was a v iolation of any declaration 
on a subject where a violation of the oath 
would constitute the offence of perjury, 
there would be little benefit accomplished 
by making the alteration recommended by 
his right “hon, Friend. In point of fact, 
his alteration would be good for nothing. 
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He admitted, that if he took a declaration 
and violated it, he did not fly in the face 
of the Divine authority so openly as he 
would do, if he took an oath and broke it ; 
still, as an honest man, he must say, that 
the substitution of a declaration in lieu of 
an oath, would not relieve the Universities 
from the difficulties in which, according to 
his right hon. Friend, they were placed. 
It appeared to him, that great misappre- 
hension, not to say ignorance, prevailed 
respecting the oaths taken in the Universi- 
ties ; and, though he should not have been 
surprised at a stranger sharing in that mis- 
apprehension or ignorance, he was surprised 
to find his hon. and learned Friend, who 
was himself a distinguished member of one 
of the Universities, participating in the ge- 
neral error. Beyond all question, there were 
many things in the statutes of the diflerent 
colleges which had now fallen into desue- 
tude. In construing those statutes, he was, 
therefore, bound either to depart from their 
literal construction, or from the details 
which the founders had laid down to carry 
their objects into effect. He thought, that 
he ought to pursue their main objects in 
the mode best calculated to make them 
efficient, even though he threw overboard 
the details which they had laid down for 
accomplishing them. He would exemplify 
what he meant by an instance taken from 
the college to which he himself had the 
honour to belong. He had with him the 
statutes of that college in Latin; but, as it 
might be more convenient to the House to 
learn their substance from a translation, 
he would state, in plain English, that the 
object of its establishment was to fit men 
for the uses of the State, and to render 
them in various ways serviceable to it. 
A solemn prayer was inserted in the 
statutes at their end, calling upon God 
to give the college his blessing, so that 
it might bring forth the ripe fruits of 
piety and science. In those statutes, it 
was made imperative upon the students to 
read carefully the topics of Aristotle, the 
inventions of Radulphus Agricola, the 
intellivibilia of Porphyrius, and the works 
of the learned John Setoun. With the 
exception of the first, not one of these pro- 
ductions, once so celebrated, was known— 
he would not say read—at the present time. 
The college, in working out the object of 
the original statutes, had banished those 
obsolete works from the course of study, 
and had substituted for them the best pro- 
ductions of modern literature and science. 
He contended, that in such a deviation from 
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the plan laid down by the founder, the col- 
lege authoritics had been guilty of no vio- 
lation of their oaths; and in confirmation 
of his epinion. he quoted the authority of 
Dr. Paley. That eminent writer on morals 
had a short chapter on the subject, which 
illustrated his meaning so well, that he 
could rot refrain from reading it to the 
House. ‘ Members of colleges in the Uni- 
versitics, and of other ancient foundations,” 
says Dr. Paley, “are required to swear to 
the observance of their respective statutes, 
which observance is become in some cases 
unlawful, in others impracticable, in others 
useless, in others inconvenient. Unlawful 
directions are countermanded by the autho- 
rity which made them unlawful. Imprac- 
ticable directions are dispensed with by the 
necessity of the case. The only question is, 
how far the members of these societies may 
take upon themselves to judge of the in- 
conveniency of any particular direction, 
and make that a reason for laying aside 
the observation of it. The animus im- 
ponentis, which is the measure of the 
juror’s duty, scems to be satisfied, when 
nothing is omitted, but what, from some 
change in the circumstances under which 
it was prescribed, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that the founder himself would have 
dispensed with. To bring a case within 
this rule, the inconveniency must—1, be 
manifest, concerning which there is no 
doubt ; 2, it must arise from some change 
in the circumstances of the imstitution ; 
for, let the inconveniency be what it will, 
if it existed at the time of the foundation, 
it must be presumed that the founder did 
not deem the avoiding of it of suflicient 
importance to alter his plan ; 3, the direc- 
tion of the statute must not only be incon- 
venient in the general, for so may the insti- 
tution itself be, but prejudicial to the par- 
ticular end proposed by the institution ; 
for it is this last circumstance alone which 
proves that the founder would have dis- 
pensed with it in pursuance of his own 
purpose. The statutes of some colleges 
forbid the speaking of any language but 
Latin within the walls of the college ; di- 
rect that a certain number, and not fewer 
than that number, be allowed the use of an 
apartment amongst them; that so many 
hours ef each day be employed in public 
exercises, lectures, or disputations; and 
some other articles of discipline adapted to 
the tender years of the students, who, in 
former times, resorted to Universities. 
Were colleges to retain such rules, nobody 
now-a-days would come near them, They 
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are laid aside, therefore, though parts of 


the statutes, and as such included within 
the oath, not merely because they are in- 


convenient, but because there is sufficient | 


reason to believe that the founders them- 


selves would have dispensed with them, as | 


subversive of their own designs.” — He 
hoped, that it would not be supposed that 
either he or the University which he had 
the honour to represent, felt any indisposi- 
tion to review the statutes of that Univer- 
sity, for the purpose of removing any 
anomalies which might be found therein. 
On the contrary, the leading authorities 
of that University were at present engaged 
in the consideration of its statutes ; and 
he knew that those individuals, anxious as 
they were to guard themselves against the 
unjust imputations upon them which had 
been made in another place, and which, he 
was sorry to say, had been repeated in tha 
House this evening, were equally anxious 
to remove those parts of the present system 
which were inconsistent with the modes 
and habits of the times, and which in 
themselves were cither inexpedient or im- 
practicable. He would next proceed to 
notice an objection which had been raised 
respecting the governing body of the Uni- 
versity. It had been said, that the caput, 
because it was not appointed by popular 


election, was not fit for the government of 


a learned body. He denied that the elee- 
tion of the caput was in the exclusive no- 
mination of the Vice-chancellor. If his 
right hon. Friend would take the trouble 
of reading the statutes of the university to 
which they both belonged, he would find 
that a double list for the caput must 
be presented by the Vice-chancellor to the 
senate, and that from those two lists the 
members of the caput must be appointed. 
However antiquated his notions might 
appear, he must confess, that he doubted 
whether it would be advantageous to the 
interest of science, even supposing the 
Crown had power to make the alteration, 
and to vary the constitution granted to that 
University by Act of Parliament, to have 
the time which ought to be given up to the 
studies of the place occupied in canvassing 
a large body of seats in the caput. They 
were wise founders, who, knowing how 
much the absence of agitation was condu- 
cive to contemplation and study, made an 


arrangement of this kind which preserved | 


the University from popular disturbance by 
banishing to a distance the elements of civil 
confusion and discord. The next charge 
which he should notice, related to the oath 
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, Which he and others had taken as masters 
/of arts. It was true that by the statutes 
| every master of arts was to preach once 
in five years at St. Paul’s-cross. He must 
| confess, that although he had been a master 
of arts for more than twice five years, he 
| had never yet preached his initiatory 
isermon. He had never felt any obligation 
to perform that duty, nor should he feel it, 
if St. Paul’s-ecross, instead of being demo- 
‘lished, were now in existence. ‘The regu- 
lation had been made when none but cler- 
gymen were admitted to the degree of 
master of arts, and ceased as soon as laymen 
became admissible to it. Another reason 
which had been urged for instituting this 
| inquiry was the limitation in certain col- 
leges of the number of fellows to be elected 
| from particular counties. It was very sin- 
‘gular, that in the whole course of his 
speech his hon. and learned Friend had 
scarcely mentioned a single grievance 
which he did not at some other part of it 
show to be remedied. ‘This was especially 
the case in the present instance. His hon. 
and learned Friend had stated, that limit- 
ing the number of fellowships was an evil. 
Well, the fellowships had been limited in 
two of the largest colleges in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge—he meant at Trinity 
and St. John’s. Did the governing body 
of cither of those colleges seek to continue 
the limitation? No, quite the reverse. 
| Ilaving the power in themselves, through 
the medium of their visitors, those learned 
| bodies had of their own accord relieved 
the fellowships of their colleges from the 
shackles which had beeu imposed upon 
them, and had opened them to all the 
world. Indeed, his hon. and learned 
Friend had mentioned the case of a Swiss 
gentleman (the late rev. Mr. Tavell, once 
fellow and tutor of Trinity) who had en- 
tered at one of them, had raised himself 
by his talents and exertions to the highest 
honours which the University had to bestow. 
He repeated, that in two of the largest 
colleges in his University, and he believed 
in several others, this limitation of num- 
bers had been got rid of by the friendly 
exertions of the Crown and of the heads 
of houses. If those friendly exertions were 
to continue, and if Parliament were to 
afford every reasonable facility to the heads 
of houses, the colleges would require no 
commission to make the necessary altera- 
tions, but would make them readily of 
their own accord. There was another 
charge to which he must advert, as it af- 
fected a large number of gentlemen for 
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whom he entertained the most sincere 
respect. His hon. and learned Friend had 
said, that the system of private tuition was 
a great abuse. He would ask his hon. 
and learned Friend whether he wished to 
get rid of that system? Did he wish to 
restrict the exertions of men who were 
anxious to gain knowledge as well as those 
of men who were anxious to communicate 
it? Would he say to students of high rank 
in the Universities ‘* You have fortune— 
you have wealth—but you must not em- 
ploy it in gaining information from those 
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best calculated to give it you—you must , 
not employ it in obtaining a knowledge of | 


the arts which embellish and dignify hu- 
man life—you must be kept down to the 


same level with the poorest man in the | 
University, lest you gain some undue ima- | 


ginary advantage over him?” For his 
own part, he would much rather that a 


young man should be employed with a_ 


tutor during the whole of the long vacation, 
than that he should be spending it, as his 


hon. and learned Friend proposed, in idle- | 


ness, which was likely to disqualify him | 


for the resumption of his studies when he | 


(Mr. Pryme: 


returned to the University. 


I never said one word of the kind.] He | 


appealed to the House whether his hon. 
and learned Friend had not stated that 
the system of private tuition was an abuse. 
[Mr. Pryme: No.] Whether he had 
not stated that it was a forced payment of 
401. a-vear, and that it gave an undue 


advantage over those who—[Mr. Pryme | 


had neither said nor meant any thing of 
the kind.]|—‘ As his hon. and learned 
Friend said that he had misconceived his 
meaning upon this point, he would not 
push his argument on this part of the sub- 
He hoped, however, that 
he had not mistaken his hon. and learned 


Friend upon another point of his argument. — 


He understood his hon. and learned Friend 
to say that private tutors were necessary, 
because the public tutors gave their lectures 
so abstrusely that it was impossible for a 


young man to understand them without 


the assistance of a private tutor. He denied 
the fact; he asserted that the public lec- 
turers of the different colleges did not give 
their lectures in so unintelligible a style. 
In Trinity College especially, the public 
tutors gave their lectures in a manner 
which rendered them easy to be understood 
by every man of ordinary comprehension ; 
and not only did they give them thus 


clearly in public—they were accessible | 


at al] times in private to those students 
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who wished for further explanation. He 
could mention numerous instances of men 
who had not had the means of obtaining 
private tuition, and who had yet acquired 
the highest honours of the University 
by their mere attendance on the public 
lectures. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had also made a statement reflecting on the 
professors of the University. He did not 
know how far that statement was true, but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had him- 
self been a professor and might know 
from experience how far it was true that 
the professors did not teach publicly the 
sciences which they professed, or, teaching 
them, how far they were unsuccessful in pro- 
curing an audience among the students. 
Supposing the lecture rooms of some of the 
professors to be unattended, that miglit 
arise from no indisposition on the part of 
the professors to give lectures, and from no 
indisposition on the part of the students to 
profit by them, but from the ardour with 
which they were led to pursue the ordinary 
studies of the place under other professors, 
It had been said, that the cause of divinity 
suffered whenever a person oppressed by 
age and infirmity filled the professorship 
without being able to discharge its duties. 
He admitted that such an occurrence was 
unfortunate ; but even when the professor 
of divinity was unable to discharge his 
functions and give lectures, there was no 
want of theological instruction in the uni- 
versity. The theological instruction which 
the students received in their respective 
colleges comprehended all the important 
parts of the christian faith. He could not 
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agree with those hon. Members who 
had described the subscription to the 


thirty-nine articles required from all per- 
sons who required admittance into the Uni- 
versity as a barrier erected by interested 
parties for the avowed purpose of prevent- 
ing the general dissemination of that knows 
ledge which was taught in the Universities. 
He had opposed the admission of Dissenters 
into them not upon that ground, but be- 
cause he felt that, the Universities having 
been instituted and maintained for the 
support of the religion of the state, it was 
incompatible with that object to place the 
government of them in the hands of those 
who entertained opinions hostile to that 
religion. He would not detain the House 
any longer, especially as it appeared that 
the Government was not inclined to sups 
port this motion. He repeated, the uni-« 
versities were ready to act on their own 
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tions as the change of circumstances re- 
quired. They must, they ought to do so ; 
for a contrary conduct would withdraw 
from them the confidence of the House 
and of the country, and raise up against 
them a mass of hostility, which he thanked 
God did not at present exist. The country 
was well aware of their value as means of 
extending knowledge. It saw their value 
not only in the individuals whom it sent to 
that House to be its lights and ornaments, 
but also in those individuals who in other 
places were the guides, instructors, and 
servants of the Government. It saw their 
value in the important fact, which could 
not be denied, that those who were op- 
posed to them in matters of religion when 
they had to elect a seminary for the edu- 
cation of their children chose the Univer- 
sities, the eyes of the land, as the places | 
to which they would send them. There | 
was nothing to justify the commission of | 
inquiry into the state of those bodies, and | 
he claimed for them exemption from any 
such unnecessary interference. 

Mr. Pryme in reply, said, that after | 
the speech of his right hon, Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the question 
had taken a different aspect from what it | 





had at first. His right hon. Friend agreed | 
with him in the principle that some refor- 
mation was necessary, but he thought that 
it would be better to leave to the Crown 
the power which it had of interfering if it 
should seem necessary. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Goulburn) scemed to 
think that he (Mr. Pryme) had intended 
to make an attack on the Universities, but 
he appealed to the recollection of hon. 
Members whether he had said anything of 
the kind. He admitted that great improve- 
ment had of late been made in the system 
of both Universities, but he wished to have 
that improvement on some fixed principle. 
What he complained of was, that some 
colleges had so given their instructions 
as to render a private tutor necessary, 
which in many cases was a_ hardship. 
Having made this explanation, he would 
now, with the leave of the House withdraw 
his motion, in the hope that Ministers 
would take the necessary steps in these 
matters on their own responsibility. 

Mr. Estcourt said, that after the state- 
ment of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Goul- 
burn), he should not detain the House by 
more than one remark, which was, that of 
late years an improvement had taken place 
in the Universities, particularly in that of 


Oxford, which had gone far beyond what 
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the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridge had stated. 
Motion withdrawn. 


First Fruits.] Mr. Baines rose to 
make his promised motion with respect to 
the First Fruits. The ground on which he 
rested that motion was, that at present 
those funds were grossly misapplied, and he 
hoped to be able to show that a reform, and 
an important reform too, was called for in 
their administration. The first fruits were 
as ancient as tithes. In the year 1290, a 
valuation was made of livings for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the value of first 
fruits and tenths, and the consequence was, 
it was recorded that the first fruits and 
tenths were of the full value of the livings 
of that day. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion—in the reign of Henry 8th—these 
funds came into the possession of the State, 
were applied to the uses of the State, 
and at that time also amounted to the full 


‘value of all the livings. At that time, 
| therefore, and at all preceding periods, the 


amount of the revenue, instead of being 
extremely small and insignificant, as at the 
present day, was of a very large and 
important description. He did not wish to 
weary the House by entering into unneces- 
sary details; but he held in his hand the 
directions given by Henry 8th, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the amount of first 
fruits and tenths; and at that period, as 
he had already stated, the sum amounted 
to the full value of all the livings. So 
that, supposing a bishop to enjoy a living 
of 1,000/. a-year, it was necessary that he 
should pay to the First Fruits-oftice the 
full amount of that sum for the first year, 
and for every succeeding year one-tenth of 
it. In this state the law continued until 
the time of Philip and Mary, when the act 
of Henry 8th was repealed; but the very 
first act of Elizabeth was to re-enact the 
law, and with so much strictness that the 
full amount of the livings under the valua- 
tion of Henry 8th continued to be collected 
and paid during the whole of her reign, and 
down to the time of Queen Anne. In the 
reign of the last-named sovereign a statute 
was passed which would be remembered 
long in this country, and which entitled 
the name of Anne to great veneration and 
respect—he meant the statute known gene- 
rally under the name of Queen Anne’s 
bounty, by virtue of which the first fruits 
theretofore applied to the uses of the State 
were transferred to the support of the 
poorer clergy. How far the obligations 
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imposed by that act had been discharged 
he should prove to the House by reading a 
very short statement, the object of which 
was to shew, that instead of the first fruits 
and tenths being applied, as was originally 
intended, to the full amount of the livings, 
they had been applied only in such a man- 
ner as to leave the poorer clergy of the 
country ina state of the most deplorable 
destitution ; and it was the object of the 
motion with which he should conclude to 
endeavour to place the poorer clergy upon 
such a footing as should enable them to 
enjoy the full bencfit that the statute of 
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Anne intended them to enjoy. He found 
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that the archbishops and bishops instead of 
paying the full amount of the first fruits 
and tenths, paid now only in this propor- 
tion: —the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
whose revenue, as stated by the report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the revenues of the Church, 
amounted to 19,182/., imstead of paying 
the whole of the sum for the first year to 
the Board of First Fruits, paid only 
2,0821. The following table shewed the 
actual incomes of the archbishops and 
bishops, and the sums paid by them 
respectively as first fruits: — 


First Fruits. 


An account of the sums of moncy paid on each induction for First Fruits into the fund 


for the augmentation of the maintenance 


of the livings of the Poor Clergy by the 


Archbishops and Bishops of England and Wales, and of the real annual value of 
the revenues of the Arehiepiscopal ; and Episcopal Sees, as returned by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners appointed by his Majesty to inquire into ecclesiastical revenues in 


England and Wales dated in 1835. 














Net Annual Value of Sees | Amount paid as First 
Archbishops and Bishops as returned by the Ee- | Fruits rated in the 
clesiastical Comnission- | King’s Bench. 
eo _— | 
| 

The Archbishop of Canterbury .. .. £19,182 | £2,682 

The Archbishop of York be, ate Wiehe 12,629 449 
The Bishop of Carlisle .. 6. 6. ewe 2,213 478 

The Bishop of Chichester ae 4,229 | 609 
The Bishop of Exeter ve 2,713 | 450 
The Bishop of Hereford : Ke 2,516 H 691 

The Bishop of Lichfield and C oventry . 3,923 | 503 
The Bishop of Liandaff . cad es> es 924 139 
The Bishop of Norwich Jo. ae SS 5,395 834 

The Bishop of Peterborough oe 3,100 373 
The Bishop of Rochester .. + 1,450 392 
The Bishop of St. David's 1,897 383 
The Bishop of Salisbury es 3,939 | 1,246 
The Bishop of Bangor .. 4,464 118 
The Bishop of Bristol ie 2,351 | 294 
The Bishop of Worcester ele ee 6,569 | 929 
The Bishop of Lincoln s: dasthn Sieg wis 4,542 828 
The Bishop of Oxford Cir ty ema) ee 2,648 343 
The Bishop of St. Asaph A cue «Rey ae 6,301 168 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells ‘ 5,946 479 
The Bishop of Gloucester ca. <0" coe 2,282 283 
The Bishop of Chester ae ep ae 3,261 378 
The Bishop of Winchester ..  ..  .. .. 11,151 2,873 
The Bishop of Ely er ae ee 11,105 1,921 
The Bishop of London .. .. ++ 4... 13,929 900 
The Bishop of Durham... .. 0... wk ee 19,066 1,638 


These were the first yearly payments made 
by the bishops after entering upon their 
sees—payments which, according to the 
Act of Henry 8th, ought, for the first 
year, to have been equal to the full amount 
of their livings; and for every successive 
year equal to one-tenth. But they had 


failed to pay either the full amount of 
their first fruits or of the tenths; for 
instead of contributing for the latter a 








tenth of the full amount of their incomes, 
they paid only a tenth of the diminutive 
sums he had mentioned. So that the poor 
clergy, of whose interests the bishops 
should be the guardians, were by these very 
bishops deprived of a great portion of the 
funds which ought to be applied to their 
support. He was prepared to admit, and 
he made the admission most readily, that 
some degree of doubt had been thrown 
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upon this subject by an expression in the 
sixth section of the Act of Queen Anne, in 
which it was said, that the payment was to 
be made according to the rating as that 
rating had theretofore existed. He knew 
it was not always acceptable, either in that 
House or elsewhere, that there should be a 
defender of the poor clergy; but that was 
one of the motives by which he was actu- 
ated, because he knew that they were in 
a situation of great difficulty, and could 
not with propriety make their complaints 
known in that House. He thought it n- 
cumbent upon the House, therefore, when- 
ever the subject was brought forward, to 
keep an open ear to the complaints of the 
poor clergy, and to give to them the cre- 
dence to which they were entitled. Whilst 
he was upon this subject he would quote 
the real value of ten livings in the divcese 
of Chester, together with sums paid by 
them to the Board of First Fruits :— 


Real Value. Sums paid. 
Middleton Rectory ++ £1,070 £36 3 11 
Aldingham ,. se = 1,092 39 9 2 
Prestwich a as 1,230 46 4 9 
Ashton-under-Line .. 1,407 26 13 4 
Lancaster we -. 1,709 41 0 0 
Rochdale ve ae 1,730 11 4 9 
Standish : as 2,004 45 16 & 
Wigan Ka oe ~ 2200 80 10 8 
Winwick ‘ 3,616 102 9 9 


) 
Manchester Coll. Church 4,025 53 6 8 
After that statement, coupled with the 
previous statement in reference to the 
contributions made by the bishops, he 
hoped he should have for his motion the sup- 
port of the hon. Gentlemen opposite, who 
were so zealous for the interests of the 
poor clergy, and of the noble Lord, the 
Home Secretary, whom he had heard ex- 
press the benevolent wish that every poor 
clergyman in the country should have a 
living at least equal to 150/. a-year ; and 
which every poor clergyman certainly 
would have but for the mal-administration 
of these funds. He believed, indeed, that 
the first fruits and tenths, properly col- 
lected and properly applied, would not only 
afford a competence to all the clergy, but 
would furnish a considerable sum towards 
the erection of new churches where they 
were required. He begged to ask the House 
whether, supposing the value of livings 
had declined nine-tenths, the bishops and 
persons interested in the disposal of those 
livings would not have come down to Par- 
Kament, and made a representation that it 
was unfitting to pay the first fruits and 
tenths according to the valuation of Henry 
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8th? Why, then, should they not now be 
compelled to pay according to the real 
value instead of the nominal value of 
livings. He appealed to the House and 
the country upon these facts, and he felt 
satisfied he should not make the appeal in 
vain. In this question he bad no personal 
interest whatever. He took it up because 
he had no interest in it. If it had been 
taken up by a person of a different per- 
suasion, it might have been supposed that 
it was done for some particular purpose ; 
but he stood in no suh_ situation. He 
did not wish to make use of it for any 
sectarian or hostile purpose, but simply to 
raise the incomes of the poor clergy up 
to the standard they ought to attain, and 
to compel the higher clergy to pay their 
equitable proportion, as originally required 
by the statute. He had another paper in 
his hand which he begged to offer to the 
consideration of the House, because it 
placed this matter in a very strong point 
of view. {t appeared from the Return of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that the 
revenues of the Church amounted to 
3,507,591l. The Commissioners there 
stated :— 
‘“*’The amount on which first fruits 

are payable, excluding the dis- 

charged livings, 2,450,000/. 
Taking each induction at an average 

of fifteen years, the yearly pay 

ments of first fruits would be  .. £166,266 
The amount on which tenths are due 

is estimated at 2,600,000/., on 

which the annual tenths would be 260,000 
Amount produced by first fruits and 

tenths annually, if paid upon the 

MAM AMGURE Se) aa ae 426,266 





Amount actually paid for first fruits 
and tenths on an average of years 13,000 

Paid less than the full and entire 
amount (yearly) .. .. ~ £413,266 





These were facts that spoke to every 
man’s mind—facts that could not fail, he 
imagined, to arrest public attention. 
There was another circumstance of which 
he complained in the administration of 
these funds—the want of economy. He 
complained that more than the whole re. 
venue of the first fruits was absorbed to 
pay the expenses incident to its adminis- 
tration. He complained that the first fruits 
did not yield more than 4,000/, a-year ; 
he complained that upwards of 5,000/. 
a-year were spent for the purpose of dis- 
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tributing the first fruits according to the 
provisions of the benevolent statute of 
Anne. ‘These were subjects that required 
to be brought under the consideration of 
Parliament ; subjects to which great weight 
ought to be attached. A new valuation 
of Church lands and Church revenues 
having of late been made, he wished to 
know, why that valuation should not be 
acted upon in reference to first fruits, 
instead of the old and obsolete one upon 
which the statute of Anne was founded. 
The object of his motion was, to obtain a 
Committee to investigate the subject ; and 
after the statement he had made, he 
thought the House would have no difficulty 
in acceding to that proposition. He should 
be disinclined in Committee to take 
any retrospective view of the subject. 
He would rather look forward than back- 
ward. He was not very much inclined to 
say, that those who had paid these small 
sums, instead of the larger sums which 
were due from them, should be subjected 
to litigation: he was only anxious that for 
the future more adequate payments should 
be made. His motion, therefore, would be 
so modified, as to apply only to the future. 
Before he sat down, however, he would 
just state the position in which the poor 
clergy stood. To show that this was not 
a motion without its proper use, he would 
state what were the revenues of the poorer 
clergy, as deduced from the Reports of the 
Commissioners or ecclesiastical revenues. 
There were eleven livings under 10/. a-year, 
nineteen under 20/., thirty-two under 30/., 
sixty-three under 40/., and 172 under 501. 
—making an aggregate of 297 livings under 
50/. a-year; and yet Queen Anne’s bounty, 
a bounty for which she was extolled to the 
skies at the time she instituted it, had been 
in operation for 130 years. Then there were 
350 livings under 60/. a-year, 307 under 
701., 254 under 80/., 352 under 90/., and 
400 under 100/.—making an aggregate of 
livings betwixt 50/. and 100/. a-year, 
amounting to 1,628. Then there were 
livings from 100/. to 150/. a-year, amount- 
ing to 1,602; and there were livings from 
150/. to 2001. a-year, amounting to 1,354. 
So that there were 4,882 livings, after 
Queen Anne’s bounty had been in opera- 
tion for 130 years, under the amount of 
2001. a-year, exclusive of 5,230 curacies, 
averaging 81/. each, but many of them not 
amounting to 50/. each. He hoped that a 


case had been made out sufliciently strong 
to induce the House to consent to the 
Committee ; and he hoped that the result 
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the value of the small livings. For if the 
livings had only paid the tenths, and not a 
shilling had been paid for the first fruits, 
every one of these 4,882 livings would have 
been advanced to a sum exceeding 2007. 
a-year. It was high time, therefore, that 
some measure should be adopted upon this 
subject. It had been too long delayed, and 
he too, reproached himself for not having 
before brought it under the consideration 
of Parliament. But he hoped he had now 
exhibited it in such a way as to arrest the 
attention of Parliament. He relied on the 
good feeling of the House to pass the reso- 
lution which he should submit to its 
consideration, leaving it, with perfect con- 
fidence, in its hands. He begged to move, 
that a Select Committee be appointed ‘ to 
inquire whether the full amount of the first 
fruits and tenths have been paid by the 
several persons who now are archbishops, 
and bishops, deans, canons, prebendarics, 
rectors, and vicars, in England and Wales, 
in respect of the several archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, deaneries, canonries, prebends, 
rectories, and vicarages, which are now 
possessed or have been possessed, or how 
much less than the actual and full amount 
of such first fruits and tenths have been 
paid by them; and whether any and what 
proceedings should be taken to obtain the 
payment of the full value of the first fruits 
and tenths which shall hereafter become 
due, in respect of such archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, deaneries, canonries, prebends, 
rectories, and vicarages, or any of them.” 
Lord John Russell: The motion of my 
hon. Friend rests, as | conceive, upon two 
grounds: the one is with respect to the 
full amount of first fruits and tenths 
which ought to be paid by the arch- 
bishops, bishops, and the rest of the 
clergy; and the other is, as to what shall 
be done in future with respect to the 
question of first fruits and tenths. [ rather 
expected from some part of my hon. Friend’s 
speech, that with respect to the former part 
of this question, he was not going to pro- 
pose a Select Committee, to inquire into 
that part of the subject ; but it seems that 
he now proposes to inquire, what is the full 
amount that ought to have been paid, al- 
though he does not intend to propose that, 
after ascertaining that amount, those who 
have paid the customary amount of first- 
fruits and tenths shall be obliged to pay 
the increased amount retrospectively. But 
he proposes that an inquiry shall be made 
as to what proceedings shall be taken with 
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respect to the future. Such being the 
statement of my hon. Friend, | must ob- 
serve, that the question of what shall 
be the full payment of first fruits and 
tenths, is merely a question as to what is 
due by law ; and for that purpose, in order 
to ascertain that amount, It is certainly not 
necessary to have a Select Committee, un- 
less, indeed, it shall be found, that there 
are very great doubts as to the construction 
of the statute. The words of the statute 
of Queen Anne, in the sixth section, say 
that the first fruits, as well as the tenths 
payable by the clergy, ‘* should be paid 
according to such rates and proportions 
only as the same were usually rated and 
paid.” Now, I conceive that, as a question 
of law, these words are quite decisive, and 
that they fix the certain rates and propor- 
tions which are to be paid from that time 
henceforth, by the persons liable to the 
payment of them; in the same way as the 
Land-tax Act of William 3rd ascertains 
and defines the proportions of land-tax to 
be paid in future. | am stating this as to 
what I apprehend to be the law upon the 
subject, if that question shall be raised ; 
but | believe my hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney-General has no doubt what- 
ever that that is the proper construction of 
the statute, and that, therefore, what has 
been paid by the archbishops, bishops, and 
the rest of the clergy, is that which was 
legally payable by them, and that no other 
sum can be required of them. I shall there- 
fore say, as to the first part of the motion, 
that it certainly is not necessary, neither 
ean it be proper, for the House of Commons 
to appoint a Select Committee, to inquire 
whether the person who has to pay the 
customary first fruits and tenths has paid 
the sum which is legally due. I do not 
think that there is ground enough shown 
by my hon. Friend to raise the presumption 
that the sum legally due has not been paid 
by those from whom it was due. Then, as 
to the second question which my hon. 
Friend has raised, namely, as to the con- 
dition of the poorer clergy—that, I con- 
ceive to be entirely distinct from the first. 
My hon. Friend has said, that the poorer 
clergy are very insufficiently provided for, 
and that it will be right that a larger sum 
should be paid in the nature of first fruits 
and tenths; and he further stated, that by 
such means a sum exceeding 100,000/. may 
be obtained from the payment of first fruits, 
and a sum of 350,000/. in the shape of 
tenths. Now, if that were a question of 
law, we should have nothing else to dé 
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than to enforce the law upon the subject ; 
but, not being a question of law, | can 
look upon the proposition as no other than 
a proposition to raise acertain tax upon the 
clergy different from that to which they 
are now liable by law. With regard to 
the force of that proposition, | am not going 
to deny that my opinion is, that, among 
other modes of raising the incomes of very 
small livings in this country, | do think 
that a fair and rateable proportion to be 
paid by the clergy, would be one means not 
unadvisable to be taken. But, at the same 
time, | cannot found that payment upon 
the assumption that they are now legally 
liable to it. If I were to support any pro- 
position for such a charge being imposed 
on the clergy, I could only support it upon 
the ground of its being advisable to lay 
such a tax upon them, as a tax to which 
they are not now liable, but which it were 
expedient upon general grounds of policy 
to impose on them. But that is a grave 
question, and one connected with the ques- 
tion of the revenues of the clergy, the 
increase of small livings, and the spiritual 
instruction of the people ; but it is not, in 
my view of it, a question which ought to 
be referred to a Select Committee. If it 
be proper to impose such a tax on the 
clergy, let a motion, at the proper time, be 
made to that effect, and let the House deal 
with that metion as it shall seem fitting to 
them to do: but I cannot consider it at all 
useful, in order to assist such a motion, 
that a Select Committee should be ap. 
pointed to inquire whether such a tax ought 
to be imposed or not. With respect, then, 
to the question of law, it is clear and 
decided, that there is no need of a Select 
Committee to assist in ascertaining that 
point ; and with respect to the question of 
policy, in imposing a tax on the clergy, it 
is not a fit subject for a Select Committee 
to inquire into, It may be a fit subject for 
consideration. I do not deny that it isa 
fit question for Parliament to entertain, but 
it is not one for deliberation or inquiry 
before a Sclect Committee. My hon. Friend 
has said, as another ground for a Select 
Committee, that the administration of these 
funds has been subject to great abuse. With 
respect to the general expense of the Boards 
alluded to, I believe there is a Select Com- 
mittee already sitting ; so that, with respect 
to the expense of the Board of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, and of the Office of First 
Fruits and Tenths, the House will soon 
have some information that will enable 
them to legislate, if neecssary, upon that 
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subject. But no specific abuse has been 
assigned, with regard to the payment of 
the first fruits and tenths. My hon. Friend 
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List of the Nors. 


Agnew, Sir A. 
| Alsager, Captain 


has stated no specific grounds, or any fact | Ashley, Viscount 


to induce the House to believe that there 
has been any specific abuse. My own belief, 
if I were required to state it, in opposition 
to my hon. Friend, is, that the Board of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty conducts its affairs 
with great integrity and great consideration 
for the wants of the poorer clergy ; and 
that, although there have been great mis- 
takes and errors in the former administra- 
tion of that bounty, I do not think at 
present,—without saying it may not be 
improved in some particulars,—that there 
is a suflicient case of abuse made out to 
require the interposition of this House. 
Therefore, seeing that there is no sufficient 
ground to entertain any doubt as to the 
law upon the subject, and seeing that there 
is no foundation, in point of policy, to 
appoint a Select Committee on a question of 
this graye and solemn importance, | cer- 
tainly must give my negative to the propo- 
sition before the House. 

The House divided:—Ayes 63; Noes 
171: Majority 108. 
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Stuart, Lord J. 
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Villiers, C. P. 
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Bruen, Colonel 
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Campbell, Sir J. 
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Charlton, E. L. 
Chichester, J. P. B. 
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Duncombe, hon. W. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Elwes, J. P. 
Estcourt, T. 
Estcourt, T. 
Farrand, R. 
Fector, J. M. 
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Vitzroy, hon. H. 
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Lygon, hon. General 
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Miles, W. 
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OpsERVANCE OF THE SaBBatu.] Sir 
A, Agnew rose to move for leave to bring 
in the two Bills of which he had given 
notice. ‘The first was one for restraining 
all open desecration of the Lord’s Day, 
and for extending to all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects the opportunity of resting 
thereon, according to the commandment. 
The other was to enable local authorities, 
under certain restrictions, to remove Satur- 
day and Monday fairs and markets to other 
days. ‘The subject had been so much can- 
vassed already, that he would not go into 
any details upon it. He would only ask 
for a fair hearing on the subject, which 
had had so many petitions sent to the 
House in its favour. All he would ask 
was that the House would allow the Bill to 
be brought in and go to a Committee. 

Mr. Plumptre seconded the motion. A 
great many persons in this country were of 
opinion that some measure of the kind was 
necessary, and the House ought therefore 
to inquire whether it would not be right 
to adopt some legislative measure to provide 
against the desecration of the Sabbath. 
Much of the prosperity and happiness of 
the country depended on the maintenance 
and dissemination of religious feelings, 
and, as Christian Legislators, they were 
called upon to see that the Lord’s Day was 
not desecrated, and that all classes should 
be allowed an opportunity of rest, as di- 
rected by the Divine command. 

Mr. Warburton said, that from the few 
observations of the hon. Baronet, he could 
perceive that the present measure differed 
in no material point from those of former 
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Sessions, which went to establish one law 
for the rich, and another for the poor. He 
objected to the Bill, however, on more 
general grounds. He denied that of late 
years there was a less strict observance of 
the Sabbath than formerly; on the con- 
trary, he maintained that the Sabbath was 
more strictly observed at present, not only 
by the wealthier, but poorer classes, than 
he remembered it to have been ten or 
twelve years ago. He therefore called 
upon the House to negative the motion of 
the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. Hardy observed, that the hon. 
Member for Bridport had blamed his hon. 
Friend for bringing forward the same mea- 
sure that he had proposed to the House on 
former occasions. Now, he would have 
been very much surprised had his hon. 
Friend acted otherwise, because on no pre-~ 
vious occasion had he attempted to bring 
in a Bill which he did not think was such 
a one as that House ought to pass. His 
principles were now the same as then, and 
his conduct on the present occasion was in 
perfect conformity with those principles. 
Let the House enter upon the consideration 
of the provisions of the Bill, and if they 
should be then of opinion that any of them 
went too far, or not far enough, it would 
be for hon. Members to modify them in 
any way they might think proper. Every 
petition that had been presented, contained 
a prayer that the House would permit the 
Bill to go into Committee, in order that all 
its provisions might be duly canvassed. The 
hon. Member for Bridport need not flatter 
himself that this Bill would interfere with 
the poor, for it was they who had come 
forward and signed those petitions. 

Mr. 7’revor said, he should certainly feel 
it his duty to vote that the hon. Baronet’s 
Bill be laid upon the table ; at the same time 
he was bound to declare, that should that 
Bill, like former Bills on the same subject, 
enact one Jaw for the rich, and another for 
the poor, should it prevent the poor man, 
who was confined during the whole week, 
from the enjoyment of a little rational 
amusement on the Sabbath-day, while it 
did not preclude the wealthier man from 
that enjoyment, and in driving his carriage 
wherever he pleased, he should feel himself 
compelled in the further stages of the Bill, 
to give his decided opposition to the adop- 
tion of such a principle. 

Mr. Ward should support the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Bridport, 
being firmly convinced that it was utterly 
impossible for the House, to any good or 
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practical purpose, to take upon itself the 
task of Sunday Legislation. This had 
been admitted by the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth, on the occasion when the 
modified Bill of the hon. Member for 
Shaftesbury was proposed, and he therefore 
called upon the right hon. Baronet for his 
vote against the present proposition. There 
was a growing feeling throughout the 
country, which would bring about the de- 
clared objects of the hon. Baronet and his 
Friends in a much better, and more effec- 
tual way, than any coercive legislative in- 
terference possibly could. 

Colonel Wood begged to say, in refer- 
ence to what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, that Acts 
for the better regulation of the Sabbath 
were to be found on the statute book at 
present. It was a subject, too, upon which 
he would remind the House, a vast number 
of persons had petitioned, who were of 
opinion that that House not only could 
legislate, but were bound to legislate upon 
it. He had himself presented six petitions 
praying the House to pass the Bill brought 
forward by the hon. Baronet. 

Dr. Bowring observed, that in those 
places where there was least legislation re- 
specting the Sabbath, was the Sabbath 
most strictly observed, and instanced Hol- 
land and Switzerland as examples. With 
regard to the number of petitions that had 
been presented on this subject, perhaps the 
House would be surprised to find, that ac- 
cording to the last report, forty-one peti- 
tions only had been presented, and that the 
average number of signatures attached to 
each was only eighty-two. 

Mr. G. F. Young said, that the hon. 
Member had totally omitted the fact, that 
the great bulk of the petitions in favour of 
this measure, had been presented that even- 
ing. There was no subject whatever, with the 
exception he believed of the abolition of sla- 
very, on which so large a portion of the 
people of this country had expressed their 
opinions, as upon this very subject. He re- 
peated, none whatever. It was strange, 
therefore, that the opposition to this Bill 
should come from those, who, upon so many 
other occasions, were the first to impress 
upon the House the imperative nature of 
the duty which devolved upon them to pay 
respect to the petitions of the people. 

Mr. Villiers said, that as the hon.’ Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth had proposed to test the 
philosophy of the Ministerial side of the 

House by their conduct upon this motion, 
he would judge the sincerity of the opposite 
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side of the House by the same test; and 
first he would ask the hon. Member for 
Tynemouth whether he would, after his 
advocacy of this measure, be ready to make 
the sacrifice himself that would give it 
effect; and supposing he was connected 
with any interest—say, the shipping inter- 
est, for instance—whether he would be 
ready to enforce upon those who were en- 
gaged in that interest, to abstain from em- 
ployment on the Sabbath-day, and prohibit 
any vessel from leaving any port on the 
Sunday ; or if they had quitted the port n 
any day of the week, he would compel them 
to cast anchor on the Sunday? And if he 
would not, what he meant by prescribing to 
others, what he would not do himself? 
He wished also to put a question to the 
hon. Member for Bradford, who had ex- 
pressed an anxiety for the fate of this mea- 
sure, on account of its provisions, and, 
therefore, he supposed he was acquainted 
with them, which question was, whether 
there was any provision for compelling 
iron-masters to put out their furnaces on 
the Sabbath-day, and, if not, whether he 
considered the Bill perfect without it? 
He had heard that the hon. Member for 
Bradford was connected with that interest, 
he therefore concluded that that subject had 
engaged his attention. If the Bull con- 
tained no such provision, would the hon. 
Member introduce one ? 

Mr. Hardy replied, that after many 
t ials, he had succeeded in having all the 
iron furnaces with which he had any con- 
nexion, put out nine hours on every Sun- 
day, in order to allow the men to go to 
church. 

Colonel Thompson said, he tried to put 
nobody down by clamour, and he treated 
nobody with contempt ; but he was in the 
other situation alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tynemouth ; he had been urged by 
constituents, with some of whom he had a 
long, and he might call it, an hereditary 
connexion, to take the side of the hon. Ba- 
ronet, the mover of the Bill. But he had 
been constrained to reply to them, that he 
had been born among the supporters of 
religious liberty, and among them he meant 
to die; and that by the same right by 
which our fathers protested against the 
doctrines and practice of an ancient Church, 
so he would protest, and if he stood alone 
in the House, he did not stand alone out of 
doors, that the Judaical observance of the 
Sabbath was not only not directed in the 
Scripture, to which all parties professed to 
look to for authority, but was absolutely 
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prohibited. Why did not hon. Members 
trouble us about meats and drinks, and 
keeping the new moon and holidays ; for 
all these were prohibited in precisely the 
same passage with Sabbath days ?—Wh 
did they allow the open sale of such food 
as pork and sausages? Why did they not 
propose, that on the assembling of a new 
Parliament, the Sergeant-Surgeon should 
attend upon the Speaker, and every hon. 
Gentleman be circumcised as he came to 
the table to be sworn? Why did hon. 
Gentlemen impose one burthen on their 
neighbours, and evade the other in their 
own proper persons? And why could they 
not content themselves with the full enjoy- 
ment of their own religious opinions, in 
which nobody would be more ready to pro- 
tect them than himself, without loading their 
neighbours with burthens too heavy to be 
borne? He was the more carnest to make 
this declaration, because there were many 
hon. Members of great weight in the 
House, who had displayed a disposition to 
protect the just rights of the people on this 
subject from political motives, and who 
possibly might not have given attention to 
the fact, that the question of authority was 
really as he had stated. 

The ,House divided:—Ayes 199; Noes 
58: Majority 146. 
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also moved for Jeave to bring in a Bill for 
enabling local authorities, wider certain re- 
strictions, to remove Saturday and Monday 
fairs and markets to other days, but after 
a short conversation withdrew it. 


——neererersste— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 5, 1837. 


MinuTeEs.] Bills, 
Notices. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of BkowNnLow, from Grant- 
ham, in favour of Local Courts.—By several noble Lorps, 
from various places, for the abolition of Church-rates.— 
By the Bishop of Herkgorv, from Nutwick, Hereford, 
against the abolition of Church-rates.—By Lord Gor and 
the Earl of RopENn, fromm various places in Ireland, 
against Municipal Corporations (Iveland).—By the Mar- 
quess of Bure, from places in Scotland, for the better 
observanee of the Sabbath. 


Read a second time:—Sunday Chureh 


ABo.ition or Oarus.] The Duke of 
Richmond rose, pursuant to notice, to move, 
“that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the expediency of substituting 
declarations in lieu of oaths in certain 
cases. In 1834 and 1835, measures were 
adopted by their Lordships which sanc- 
tioned the principle that he wished to sce 
carried fully into effect. In consequence 
of what was then done, a great number of 
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uscless oaths were abolished. The object 
which he sought to attain by his present 
motion was to ascertain how far the ex- 
periment which the Jegislature had tried had 
ultimately answered. If it had answered, as 
he certainly believed it had, to reduce the 
number of oaths without injuring the reve- 
nue, then he conceived that they ought to 
proceed further in the same course. His 
great object was, to do away with oaths in 
all instances where proper information could 
be otherwise procured. He did not wish to 
interfere with the Courts of Law, but he 
was anxious to adopt such a system as 
would cause the people to regard oaths with 
greater respect and reverence than they 
did at present. By the Act of 1835, any 
person making a false declaration was 
punishable as for a misdemeanour ; but in 
Scotland there was not, in law, any such 
thing asa misdemeanour; and therefore the 
law was ineffectual there. Jn Ireland the 
taking of voluntary affidavits was very com- 
mon, It was here held tobe amisdemeanour; 
and the persons taking such oaths, as well 
as the persons administering them, were 
liable to punishment. It appeared to him 
that the magistrates of Ireland should, in 
like manner be prevented from administer- 
ing oaths of this nature. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving for a Select Commit- 
tee. 

The Marquess of Westmeath observed, 
that the custom of taking voluntary oaths 
had of late years very much decreased in 
Ireland. 

Motion agreed to. 


PenirentiaAry (MILLBANK).] — Vis- 
count Duncannon moved the third reading 
of the above Bil. 

The Duke of Richmond was anxious 
that the noble Viscount should postpone 
the third reading of the Bill for a few 
days. He wished to know whether the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, — had enforced, as was re- 
commended, one uniform system of dis- 
cipline in different gaols. It was only 
consistent with justice that this course 
should be adopted. An Act of Parliament 
had been recently passed, with the most 
benevolent intentions, he was perfectly 
convinced, but it had not been acted upon 
in the spirit in which it was conceived. 
That Act repealed the law which declared 
that murderers should be executed in 
forty-eight hours after their conviction. 
This was done to give the malefactor time 
to consider the awful situation in which 
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he was placed. But, if he could credit 
the publications of the day, it appeared, 
that in a case of this kind which occurred 
within the last fortnight, the individual 


condemned was visited by several persons, | 


and was allowed to read the newspapers. 
It assuredly never was the intention of 


those gentlemen who introduced this Bill» 
elsewhere, nor of their Lordships when they | 
sanctioned it, that the time of this unfor- | 


tunate criminal should be passed in reading 
the newspapers of the day. 
was enacted to give him, and others situ- 


The measure | 


ated like him, time to look into their own | 


hearts, and to seek for consolation through 
the medium of contrition and repentance. 
He conceived that an individual thus cir- 
cumstanced should be left in solitude. 
After aman was sentenced and ordered for 
execution, he ought not to be allowed to 
communicate with any, except his own 
friends, and his legal and spiritual ad- 
visers. A contrary practice prevailed in 
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transaction, which was said to have taken 
place at Glocester, a communication had 
been made to the sheriff as to what had 
occurred, and calling on him to inquire 
into the truth of the statement. No 
answer had yet been reccived. 

Third reading of the Bill postponed. 


Municipan Corporations (Ireg- 
LAND).}| Viscount Melbourne moved the 
Order of the Day for the House resolving 
itself into a Committee on the Municipal 
Corporation Bill (Ireland). 

The Duke of Wellington could perfectly 
understand the motive which induced the 
noble Viscount on the present occasion to do 


no more than merely move that the House 


the instance to which he had alluded, and | 
the consequence was, that it created delu- | 


sive hopes, induced the individual to act 
the part of a hypocrite, and never to re- 
main fixed to one story. While he was on 
his legs, he would ask whether his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had received any com- 
munication with reference to a most dis- 
graceful exhibition which was reported to 
have taken place a few days ago in the city 
of Glocester? It was said, that there the 
executioner, ina state of gross and beastly in- 
toxication, by way of making the awful scene 
a laughing stock to the people, slapped the 
criminal whom he had just hanged, on the 
face, and turned him round, saying, that 
he wished to see how the unfortunate 
wretch would spin. He hoped that this 
would be inquired into, and that measures 
would be taken to prevent any similar ex- 
hibition, which, if the report were true, 
must be viewed as most scandalous and 
disgraceful to a civilised country. 
Viscount Duncannon had no objection 
to — with the proposition of the 
noble Duke. With respect to uniformity 
of prison discipline, the noble Secretary of 
State was only waiting for the reports of 
the prison inspectors to adopt regulations 
for the purpose of effecting that object. 
He concurred entirely in the observations 
which the noble Duke had made with refer- 
ence to certain prison transactions that had 
occurred last week. ‘The conduct pursued 
towards the individual alluded to was very 
wrong, considering the awful situation in 
which he was placed. As to the other 














do now resolve itself into a Committee on 
this Bill. Ten days ago an opportunity 
for discussing this measure had been given 
to their Lordships, and he, as well as other 
noble Lords had then delivered their senti- 
ments with reference to it; and certainly 
he should be very happy, looking to the 
circumstances in which he found himself 
placed, at the present moment, if he could 
consistently with his sense of duty follow 
the example of the noble Viscount and re- 
main silent. But he felt that it was ne- 
cessary for him to explain to their Lord- 
ships the course which he meant to propose 
for the adoption of the House, the reasons 
why he recommended that course, and the 
grounds upon which he himself meant to 
give his vote on this measure. He had 
stated, on former occasions, his fixed and 
formal opinion of this Bill. The strong 
opinion he then entertained was, that their 
Lordships ought not to adopt the principle 
of the measure, as it had been introduced 
to them ; and the more he thought upon 
the ‘subject, the more convinced he was, 
that it was impossible for their Lordships 
to give their consent to this Bill in its pre- 
sent shape. He should now state some of 
the reasons which induced him to enter- 
tain that opinion: for, although he had 
declared them more than once to their 
Lordships, he deemed it necessary to advert 
to them again. It was, he believed, per- 
fectly true, that it was the general opinion 
of the Members of their Lordships’ House, 
that it was proper and expedient to put an 
end to these Corporations. He knew that 
some noble Lords did not participate In 
that sentiment, but he was confident that 
a large majority of their Lordships did 
concur in it. He had stated on a former 
oceasion, that those Corporations existed 
in their present state, and were brought te 
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their present state, principally with a view 
to the support and protection of the religion 
of the Church of England established in 
Ireland. That, he believed, was the object 
of the establishment of those Corporations 
in their existing state. Whatever might 
be done with respect to those Corporations 
for the future, in his opinion that object 
ought never to be lost sight of. It might 
be doubted, from what had lately occurred 
in this country, whether that opinion was 
so unanimously adopted as it had been in 
former years ; but he might venture to say 
the stipport of the Church of England in 
Ireland was still the policy of this country 
—the policy which his Majes ty was sworn 
to maintain—the policy which that House 
was called by writs of summons to uphold 
—the policy which every Member of Par- 
liament in either branch of the Legislature 
was sworn to maintain by the oaths which 
he had voluntarily taken. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he thought he might safely 
say, that according to the ancient consti- 
tution, according to the modern constitu- 
tion, according to the uniform _ policy 
of this country ‘for the last 300 years, the 
maintenance of the Church of England in 
Ireland formed a prominent and important 
point of Legislative concern. Looking to 
this Bill now under consideration, in 
relation principally to that policy, it 
went undoubtedly to establish a very large 
number of Corporations in Ireland, the 
mode of their formation being, to give 
votes to the very lowest class of “the popu- 
lation of the towns in which those Corpo- 
rations were to be formed. This was to 
be done, not upon evidence of their pos- 
sessing property—not, as in England, upon 
residence, upon the payment of rates, or 
the evidence of their possessing anything 
in the nature of property ; but simply on 
the condition that the parties possessed a 
5l. or 101, qualification, made up of all 
kinds and descriptions of property put 
together ; and this without any proof what- 
ever excepting the oath of the parties 
themselves, of their possessing that quali- 
fication. It was well known to their 
Lordships that a system of perjury exten- 
sively prevailed in all parts of Ireland with 
a view to establish franchises of this de- 
scription, He had recently seen accounts 


of inquiries before Select Committees into 
certain Parliamentary elections, which had 
taken place in that country, and it was | 
impossible to glance at them without being 
impressed with the conviction that if any 
description of franchise depended solely on 
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the oaths of the holders, every species of 
inquiry would be nugatory, and it would 
be just’as wise to let in at once universal 
suffrage as to ‘establish a system of fran- 
chise in such a manner. Those Corpora- 
tions thus formed by persons holding a 
franchise of that description acquired solely 
by their own swearing, and without any 
evidence whatsoever of their possessing any 
property except their own oaths established 
a system upon which no reliance could be 
placed, and on which no establishment 
whatever could safely depend. If they 
wanted any proof of the danger to the 
Church of Ireland by the establishment of 
Corporations of this description, he would 
refer their Lordships to the declarations, 
he would not say of those who were the 
declared enemics, but he must say the 
strongest opponents of the Church, and 
who were found on every occasion making 
the greatest possible exertions against the 
Church in Ireland. Those persons were 
heard declaring publicly and repeatedly 
almost under the very view of the Govern- 
ment, “ Give us but this Corporation Bill 
and all the rest will follow.” If there 
were any doubt about it, he begged to say 
he should not be disposed to listen to the 
threats of any man; but, when his own 
senses convinced him that such must be 
the result—he meant danger to the estab- 
lishment —he did say it was his duty 
to attend to warnings of that description 
to which he had adverted. They heard a 
great deal at different times of the absolute 
necessity of establishing a system of 
Municipal Government in Ireland, because 
such a system had been established in 
England ‘and Scotland ; but he begged 
leave, once for all, to say, that the analogy 
did not at all hold. The circumstances of 
the countries themselves were _ totally 
different. But, assuming that it were 
otherwise, if it were necessary to follow 
the example in England and Scotland, he 
wanted to know why they did not establish 
Corporations in Ireland upon the same 
footing asin England and Scotland ? Let 
their Lordships just advert for a moment 
to the difference which existed between the 
system which had been adopted in England 
and Scotland, and that which was proposed 
to be followed in Ireland. In England, it 
was very true, the Corporate franchise 
was extended very far indeed ; but the 
principle, the foundation of the whole 
system in England, was the possession of 
property, the proof of the possession of 
property by residence, by the paymeut of 
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rates—every evidence, in short, of the 
possession of property which could be re- 
quired of a man in the middling and 
lower ranks of society. Such was the 
system established in England. — In Scot- 
land it was the same, with this difference, 
that in England the qualification arose out 
of the possession of one tenement of the 
yearly value of 10/., whereas in Scotland it 
was founded on the possession of tenements of 
the value of 10/. ; it was the same franchise 
as for Parliamentary elections ; and it was 
required that the person should have 
resided a year before he could acquire the 
franchise, and also that he should pay the 
assessed taxes. But in Ireland there was 
to be no proof whatever of the possession of 
property, except the party’s own oath, 
and he was not required to pay a single 
shilling of taxation. ‘There was another 
circumstance with respect to Scotland, in 
itself exceedingly curious, and which showed 
how very little attention noble Lords op- 
posite had paid to the details of their own 
measure which they had introduced, when 
they now came forward and contended, 
that in this Bill the same principles should 
be followed in the case of Ireland which 
had been adopted with respect to England 
and Scotland. When he had addressed 
their Lordships on a former evening upon 
this subject, he had instanced, as one of 
the objections he entertained to the Bill 
now under consideration, the power of 
taxation to be possessed, and the mode in 
which it was to be exercised by these Cor- 
porations, for the purpose of forming a 
borough fund. He requested their Lord- 
ships to advert to the manner in which the 
same powers were exercised in Scotland, 
In Ireland the Corporations would have 
the power of raising a rate to form a 
borough fund, on the principle of the 
taxation under the 9th George 4th,—that 
was a graduated scale of taxation, rising to 
an enormous amount upon the increase of 
property. How did the matter stand with 
respect to Scotland? In the first place, 
Corporations had no power of taxation at 
all. There was an Act of Parliament 
which enabled every burgh in Scotland to 
provide for what was called corporate 
expenses, such as paving, lighting, watch- 
ing, scavengering, supplying with water, 
and other expenses of that description ; but 
what did that Act of Parliament provide ? 
Why, that the persons who were to adopt 
that system under the act should have the 
power of voting for it in a particular 
assembly, to be called for that purpose ; 
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that this assembly should be composed of 
persons having LO/. houses, those having 
houses of a certain value having the power 
of naming a person to give a second vote 
for such houses, and the adoption or non- 
adoption of the system under that act in 
each particular burgh depending on the 
votes of three-fourths of the inhabitants. 
If that system were not adopted by three- 
fourths of the inhabitants, it could not be 
carried into execution. He begged their 
Lordships to compare that system as pre- 
vailing in the Scotch Corporations as 
formed by noble Lords opposite with that 
which they now proposed with respect to 


Ireland, according to which all those 
having no property were to elect the 


Corporations to lay on taxation on a gra- 
duated scale, rising in proportion to the 
amount of property, and against the wishes 
of the proprietors. Now, in forming Cer- 
porations for Ireland, the greatest possible 
care should be taken, first of all, that no 
injury should be done to the Church, that 
no establishment should be formed that 
could prove injurious to the Church ; and 
in the next place, that by every means in 
their power they should take care no- 
thing they did should give an influence, 
a paramount influence, to those in the 
lower classes of society, who were most 
likely to be under the dictation of those who 
were opposed to the Protestant religion in 
Ireland. If noble Lords opposite had only 
taken the pains of looking into the Scotch 
system, they might have found an act much 
more acceptable to that House and the 
friends of the Church than the measure 
which they had now brought forward. He 
had already stated the absolute necessity 
under which he thought the Legislature 
lay of taking care that nothing should be 
done in measures of this kind which might 
prove injurious to the Church; and cer- 
tainly he, for one, never could cousent to 
this Bill, or to any one founded on the 
same principles. He voted last year for 
the instruction proposed by a noble Friend 
of his (Lord Fitzgerald), and carried into 
execution in the Committee by his noble 
and Learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), 
now unfortunately absent ; but he certainly 
was unwilling to propose any amendment 
of the same description to this measure, 
because he found that it was objected to 
in another place on two occasions last 
year, and that the same measure had now 
been sent up to that House a third time. 
In the last communication which their 
Lordships had on this subject with the 
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other House of Parliament, in the course 
of last Session, they declared their hope 
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that means might be found on some future | 


occasion to enable the two Ilouses to co- 
operate in establishing some system of 
local government in Ireland. ‘Their atten- 
tion had been again called to the subject, 
at the commencement of this Session, by 
his Majesty’s most gracious Speech from 
the Throne, when they returned an answer 
in conformity with his Majesty's desire. 
Accordingly, he observed, that two Bills in 
connexion with this subject had been pre- 
sented to Parliament, besides that now 
immediately under consideration, one rela- 
tive to the Irish Church, and the other 
having for its object to make a legal 
provision for the poor in Ireland. He 
could not pretend, it would be quite irre- 
gular, to enter into any general discussion 
upon the measure which related to the 
Irish Church which had lately been pre- 
sented to the other House of Parliament. 
But from the general description of that 
measure, and the discussion which had 
taken place in reference to it, he could 
form some judgment as to its object. He 
saw nothing in it but a departure, if he 
might so call it, from a resolution which 
his Majesty’s Government had adopted on 
a former occasion, but attended by provi- 
sions which appeared to him rather more 
harsh than the resolution itself, and prob- 
ably more likely to be injurious to the 
Church. The measure, as before proposed, 
went to dispose of a surplus which never 
existed, and never was likely to exist—in 
that respect there was now an alteration ; 
the measure, as now proposed, went to 


establish a fund for a surplus, and deprive | 
the successors of those that held benefices | 


hereafter of one-seventh of their income, 


to be applied to what was called education | 


in Ireland. He certainly could not see a 
great improvement in the measure, The 
original measure had been changed, and so 
far there was some foundation to hope that 
the second measure would be changed also. 
He observed that this measure was 
founded on the construction of an Act of 
Parliament, and upon a quotation from the 
public records ; which construction, in his 
opinion, was not the accurate one which 
ought to have been given. That being 


the case, he should hope that his Majesty’s 
Government, finding that they had made 
an erroneous calculation in this matter, and 
seeing the hardship of calling on those who 
were already sutliciently degraded and 
distressed, to make a further sacrifice of 
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| fourteen or fifteen per cent. of their income, 
_would be disposed to give way upon those 
particular clauses of the Irish ‘lithe Bill. 
He would not, therefore, lose all hopes 
that the result of discussions on the mea- 
sure in that and the other House of Par- 
liament might at last produce what for 
years past they had been most desirous of 
obtaining—a just and satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the tithe question, which would 
relieve the Church of Ireland from that 
state of great distress in which it had been 
involved for the last seven years. In the 
hope that such might be the case, he was 
anxious to consider of some means for car- 
rying that measure into execution. Besides, 
that with respect to tithes now under the 
consideration of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, there was another measure having 
for its object the establishment of a legal 
provision for the poor in Ireland. He was 
perfectly aware of the great difliculty of 
that question; but if it were adopted at 
all, if it were in any shape carried into 
effect, it was obvious it might afford the 
best and most satisfactory means of testing 
the qualification with respect to possession 
of property by the claimants of the 
franchise in the middle and lower classes 
of society, and establish a safe resting- 
place with respect to the franchise in Cor- 
| porations or otherwise. In the hope that 
' those measures would have this effect, he 
was anxious to postpone the consideration 
of this Bill till some future period, in 
order that the House might see whether 
those other Bills would answer the purpose 
of giving security to the Church of I[re- 
land, in the first place, upon that impor- 
tant point of the adjustment of tithes, and 


| whether the other would give that secu- 
|rity to the Church and to society in Ire. 
| land, by confining the franchise to the bona 
Jide possessors of property who ought to 
| exercise it, and thus the House would have 
| the opportunity of carrying into execution 
that pledge which they had given on a 
|former occasion of co-operating with the 
| House of Commons in adopting a system 
of local government for Ireland. With 
i that view he called upon their Lordships 
to adjourn the consideration of this mea- 
sure till some further opportunity. The 
time he proposed was suflicient to enable 
their Lordships to take the other two 
measures into consideration, and therefore 
he should conclude by proposing to substi- 
tute for the word “now,” “the 9th of 
June.” 

Viscount Melbourne presumed that some 
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mternal policy of party, or some reason 
which remained within himself, with which 
he was not acquainted, had induced the 
noble Duke not to give some information of 
the intention which he had declared in the 
conclusion of his speech ; because he really 
considered, from the course which the 
noble Duke had pursued, that the proposi- 
tion made, and the proceeding altogether, 
were of a nature quite novel in Parliamen- 
tary history, and in itself. Knowing that 
there were considerations of great moment 
with respect to, and involved in, the 
measure before the House, and knowing, 
too, that there were considerations of still 
greater weight to be borne in mind with 
respect to another House of Parliament, he 
thought it weuld have been (setting aside 
all feeling of courtesy), it would have been 
well if some time had been given to the 
consideration of the subject, which was 
one of great importance ; and the proceed- 
ing of the noble Duke was one, which, as 
far as his experience and_ recollection 
reached, was entirely new and unprece- 
dented. The proposition of the noble Duke 
went to this, that until their Lordships 
should see how the House of Commons 
would deal with the other questions which 
their Lordships knew to be before it, and 
under its consideration, they should post- 
pone the discussion of this Bill. Their 
Lordships were bound to consider what 
were the motives which could induce them 
to pursue this course. He had already 
stated to their Lordships, that though 
these three measures were alluded tu in the 
Speech from the ‘Throne, he did not con- 
sider them to be connected or united 
together, or in any degree dependent upon 
one another. In the first place, what was 
it that the noble Duke offered as an argu- 
ment to induce their Lordships to agree to 
this proposition? Supposing that they 
agreed to the proposition, what had they 
to hope for the future in respect to the 
measure itself? The noble Duke objected 
to going into Committee. He had urged 
no objections to the measure, except upon 
such points as were matters for considcra- 
tion in Committee. He had taken an ob- 
jection, as before, to the second reading, 
because the franchise was not sufliciently 
euarded. The noble Duke overstated the 
fact, when he said that the constituencies 
would consist of the lowest of the popula- 
tion. He objected, too, to the right of 
taxation founded upon the Act of 9 George 
4th, c. 82, though that was the very Act, 
which the noble Duke desired to extend to 
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all the towns in Ireland. He did not object 
to the scale of taxation, and the persons by 
whom it was proposed the parties should 
be elected. The present Bill proceeded 
upon the principle that persons rated by the 
vestry upon the property of the value of 
5l. should be entitled to vote. To this an 
objection had been raised; but this, and 
others raised by the noble Duke, were 
precisely those which might be considered 
in Committee, and, therefore, it was not 
necessary, on the present occasion, to enter 
into them. But, after all, these points 
were entirely to be overridden and set 
aside by a distinct declaration which the 
noble Duke had made against the principle 
of the Bill. He said he was against the 
principle of the Bill, and that he never could 
accede to it, nor to any other founded on a 


| similar principle. How was it possible to ac- 


cede to the proposition made, when, from 
what the noble Duke himself said, even if 
they were to put off the measure, it could 
ouly be done in order to have it ultimately 
rejected or changed, or altered to such a 
degree as to render it impossible to accept 
it, or to make it worthless? And what 
did he say more? Why, the noble Duke 
said that the Irish Church Bill was in the 
highest degree objectionable, but that it 
held out a hope to him by the abandonment 
in the present measure of the resolution on 
which it was originally founded. But that 
resolution (though he felt it was not 
necessary to enter into that subject now) 
he (Viscount Melbourne) begged to say 
was not abandoned in substance, and its 
principle was fully maintained and sup- 
ported. He said, then, what hope bad 
they, with respect to the Bill, if they should 
concede to the proposition for which the 
noble Duke pressed on this oecasion ? 
With respect to the Bill for making a legal 
provision for the poor in Ireland, that Bill 
was one of the greatest importance—per- 
haps of the greatest importance of any 
measure that ever was brought before 
Parliament. It was admitted to be a Bill 
surrounded with great difficulties, and 
their Lordships knew the intense anxiety 
which was felt on the subject in’ this 
country and in Ireland ; but he could not 
concur in the opinion which had been 
expressed by a noble Earl opposite, and by 
a noble and learned Friend near him. 
They had been pressed on all sides to 
bring forward that measure. He denied 
that they were under any moral compulsion 
to pass the Irish Poor-law Bill. He trusted 
that it would be found practicable to frame 
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an eflicient measure for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland, but if it should appear that 
the proposed measure was not suitable to 
the country for which it was intended, or 
if it should still further appear that it was 
calculated to aggravate the evils which it 
was intended to diminish, they were not in 
such a situation as would prevent them 
from postponing the measure, and in the 
propriety of such a postponement under such 
circumstances he was persuaded the country 
would fully acquiesce. At the same time 
he repeated his anxious hope and his con- 
fidence that the Bill at present under con- 
sideration in the House of Commons would 
be found to be a practicable measure, and 
completely adequate to the purpose for 
which it had been framed. But it certainly 
did not appear to him to be wise or prudent 
on the part of their Lordships—it did 
not appear to him that they would be 
doing their duty as a House of Patlia- 
ment to postpone a measure the advantages 
of which were certain, and which was 
required by the country, in order to wait 
for another measure on the exact nature 
and on the efficacy of which there must of 
necessity hang a certain degree of am- 
biguity and doubt. The noble Duke said, 
that the Bill for the relief of the poor 
in Ireland would afford a criterion for 
judging the property of the middle and 
lower classes, and of thereby fixing the 
rate in the Municipal Bill. But nothing 
could be more easy than in the Bill 
under their Lordships’ consideration to 
add the qualification which the Poor-law 
Bill might contain. Nothing would be 
more advantageous than the facilities to 
secure a proper qualification which would 
be afforded, should that Bill be sent to 
them in a mature and perfect state. As to 
the noble Duke’s proposition, he could see 
no reason whatever for acceding to it. The 
subject had been considered in two sessions 
of Parliament, and their Lordships were 
perfect masters of it. The noble Duke 
said that it was their duty to protect the 
Church of England established in Ireland 
from injury ; and contended that the pro- 
posed Corporations would be injurious to 
that Church, That was begging the ques- 
tion. The noble Duke had not shown a 
single point in which the new Corpora- 
tions could be injurious to the Church 
of England established in Ireland, except 
as they might affect the constitution of the 
House of Commons, which was to make 
Jaws for Ireland. The course which the 
noble Duke called on their Lordships to 
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pursue upon the present occasion was 
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entirely novel. They ought always to be 
cautious of adopting a new course ; espe- 
cially with reference to the proceedings of 
Parliament. He begged also to suggest 
to their Lordships the expediency of con- 
sidering what might be the effect of such a 
course upon the feelings and conduct of 
the other House of Parliament. He 
begged to suggest to them that the conse- 
quence of adopting such a course might be 
to create a struggle and contest between 
the two Houses. If their Lordships de- 
ferred a measure which was sent up to them 
by the other House of Parliament until 
they saw what that House did with other 
measures that were before them, the other 
House of Parliament might defer measures 
until they saw how their Lordships might 
think proper to deal with other measures 
before them. And he begged to remind 
their Lordships that such a postpone- 
ment on the part of the other House of Par- 
liament might be attended with much 
more awkward circumstances than any 
postponement on the part of their Lord- 
ships. He would not press that point 
any further, but as he saw no reason 
for postponing the consideration of the 
sill before their Lordships, and as he 
saw no natural connexion between that 
Bill and the other Bills which were in 
progress in the other House of Parliament, 
he should most distinctly say, “ Not con- 
tent ” to the noble Duke’s motion. 

The Duke of Wellington, in explanation, 
observed, that although he objected to 
much of the principle of the Irish Munici- 
pal Corporation Bill, he was not adverse 
to the establishment under certain cir- 
cumstances of local jurisdictions in Ireland. 


Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci was un- 
willing to trespass upon their Lordships’ 
attention; but considering the part which 
he had felt it to be his duty to take on this 
subject in the last Session, when he had 
submitted to their Lordships certain reso- 
lutions which were agreed to, he felt that 
he in some degree owed it to himself, that 
he owed it to the interests of that country 
with which his noble Friend and himself 
were so intimately connected, that he even 
owed it to their Lordships, to state the 
grounds on which he supported the noble 
Duke’s motion. Ifthe proposition involved 
in the Irish Municipal Bill were now for 
the first time offered to the adoption of 
their Lordships—if they could be again 
placed in the exact situation in which they 
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were last Session, to deal with a bill which 
established certain Corporations in Ireland, 
in lieu of Corporations to be abolished, he 
should not shrink from recommending to 
their Lordships the course which he had 
recommended on that occasion. But that 
was not the case. When he looked at the 
purpose for which the Corporations in Ire- 
Jand had been originally established, and 
the object which those Corporations had in 
view, he was quite prepared to maintain 
with his noble Friend, that they were in- 
tended for the support and maintenance of 
Protestant institutions in Ireland. At least 
it could not be denied that such was the 
case with respect to the great majority of 
them established in the reign of James Ist. 
Considering that the Corporations in Ire- 
Jand were of an exclusive character, and 
considering that that was not desirable 
under recent circumstances, he unhesita- 
tingly concurred in the abolition of those 
Corporations. The noble Viscount, in the 
last Session, did not found the measure of 
abolition on any imputed delinquency on 
the part of the Corporations, What he 
then maintained was, that their exclusive 
character operated injuriously on the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland, as well 
as in other respects. He concurred with the 
noble Viscount in the expediency of abol- 
ishing those Corporations; and when their 
Lordships refused to go further, when they 
refused to confirm the exclusive character 
of the Corporations which it was proposed 
to create in the stead of the abolished Cor- 
porations, that refusal was founded on the 
same reason as the abolition; namely, the 
danger of giving predominant power to any 
party in Ireland. None of their Lordships 
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discussed at any length the details of the | 


Bill of last Session. 


Now, while he vindi- | 


cated the course which he had taken last | 


Session, ifhe were asked why he acquiesced 
in a proposition so different from that 
course as the present motion of his noble 
Friend, he would answer—not that he did 
not still think that the proceedings of late 
years had not produced an anomalous state 
of society in Ireland, which they could 
hardly hope in their days entirely to get 
rid of ; not that he did not stil! think that 
the course which he recommended to their 
Lordships last year was the best course 
that could be pursued for securing the just 
administration of the law and public tran- 
quillity in Ireland; but that he saw no 
ground for hoping that the measure would 
be accepted by the other House of Parlia- 
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ment which their Lordships had deemed it 
right to offer. That being the case, he 
thought it would be merely delusive and 
that it would excite unjust expectations, if 
he were to repeat his course of last Session. 
It could not be expected after the course 
which had been taken by the House of 
Commons, after the claborate reasons 
which that House had given for taking that 
course, but that if their Lordships reiterated 
their proposition agreed to by a large ma- 
jority last year, so far from conciliating, it 
would have the effect of widening the breach 
between the two Houses—an occurrence 
which it was their Lordships’ duty, not to 
the constitution alone, but to their own 
constitutional independence, to take every 
proper means of averting. Such was his 
chief and influential motive for concurring 
in his noble Friend’s proposition ; and on 
no other ground should he think himself 
justified in abandoning the course of last 
Session. He could assure the noble Vis- 
count that he shared in no councils which 
had for their object the defeat of the Bill 
or the destruction of its main objects: for 
he certainly did find in the manner in which 
the deliberations of that House last Session 
had been received in Ireland an additional 
and urgent reason for inducing them, if 
they could do so consistently with their 
duty, for departing from their course of last 
year, and for adopting another course 
which was likely to be better received. He 
entirely disclaimed for himself, and for his 
noble Friends around him, entertaining any 
opinion that the people of Ireland were 
unworthy to govern themselves. And so 
far was he in the last Session from placing 
his opposition to the Bill on the ground 
of the danger of Catholic ascendancy in 
Ireland, he well remembered, and their 
Lordships, perhaps, remembered, — that 
while he admitted the existence of that 
danger, he contended that it must be looked 
boldly in the face; and that he should 
object to making the Corporations of Ire-~ 
land of an exclusive character, whether 
Orange or Catholic. His objection to the 
Bill was, that it rendered the principle of 
exclusion perpetual. On these grounds 
he thought the course now proposed per- 
fectly justifiable, without attributing to it 
any of the motives which it had pleased 
the noble Viscount to suspect. The reasons 
assigned by the House of Commons ren- 
dered it imperative on their Lordships to 
endeavour to adopt a proceeding which 
might prevent a further separation on the 
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subject between the two Ilouses. If 
their Lordships honestly deprecated that 
further separation, they could not reiterate 
the course of last year. What then re- 
mained for them to do? The noble 
Viscount said, ‘* adopt the Bill.” Now, 
their Lordships’ objection to do so 
was nct founded on an objection to the 
principle of establishing Corporations in 
Ireland. It would be no honest concession 
on the part of their Lordships if they were 
not prepared to admit the expediency of 
establishing Corporations in Ireland, But 
they wished to be careful as to the mode in 
which the principle of establishing Cor- 
porations in Ireland was to be carried into 
effect. The noble Viscount said, that the 
proceeding proposed by his noble Friend 
was novel, and that its adoption might be 
attended with injurious consequences in 
future. He would remind the noble Vis- 
count of a proceeding of a similar nature, 
not, it was truc, where one House of 
Parliament waited for the proceedings of 
the other, but still it was similar. When 
the Catholic Relief Bill was conceded 
neither House would proceed with it unless 
it proceeded pari passu with a Bill for 
yutting down the Catholic Association. 
‘his showed that it was not a new thing 
on the part of the Legislature to postpone 
the completion of one Bill until they as- 
certained whether or not some preliminary 
measure made any concession in that Bill 
a safe and proper one. But the noble 
Viscount spoke of the delicacy which ought 
to be observed towards the feelings of the 
other House of Parliament, and of the 
dangers which might result from delay. 
He should quite concur with the noble 
Viscount if that delay were intended to 
defeat the Bill; but his noble Friend’s 
object was confined to this, namely, that 
it would be advantageous for their Lord- 
ships to postpone the completion of the 
measure now in the House until other 
measures should be before them which 
might better enable them to judge of the 
course which they ought to pursue. The 
noble ,Viscount asked what connexion 
there was between the Bill under their 
Lordships’ consideration, and the Bills 
supposed to be in progress in the House 
of Commons, or at least which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government had expressed their 
solicitude to pass. Those Bills were the 
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Irish Tithe Bill and the Bill for the 
Maintenance of the poor in Ireland. 
“ But,” said the noble Viscount, “there 
is no connexion between the Irish Tithe 
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Bill and the Irish Municipal Corporation 
Bill.” He (Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci) 
thought he could show that there was 
such a connexion between them as would 
make their Lordships hesitate before they 
placed the Church of Ireland in the 
power of those who, by the Bill before 
them, must inevitably acquire a great 
preponderance in the State. It should be 
recollected how every thing relating to the 
Church of Ireland had been unsettled. 
By the Act of Union, Parliament had en- 
tered into a solemn compact to maintain 
the Church of England established in 
Ireland. It was one of the main grounds 
for adopting the Catholic Relief Bill, that 
it would give additional security to the 
Protestant establishment in [reland. Not 
only had that been always asserted by the 
warmest supporters of emancipation— 
among others, by that eminent man, Mr. 
Grattan, than whom no man had ever 
shown more zeal in the cause ; but, in the 
preamble of the Bill itself, drawn up by the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, it was stated 
that, whereas it was necessary to provide 
security for the Protestant Established 
Church in Ireland, it was thereby enacted 
that relief from civil disabilities should be 
afforded to Catholics. The Act of Union 
had settled the Protestant Church Estab 
lishment in Ireland ; the Catholic Relief 
Bill had settled the Protestant Church 
Establishment in Ireland; the Catholic 
Oaths Bill had settled the Protestant Church 
Establishment in Ireland. But by whom 
had it been unsetiled? By that Parlia- 
ment which seeing the law by which the 
Protestant Clergy in Ircland were to be 
secured in the enjoyment of their rights 
evaded or set at defiance, commenced the 
deduction of a large portion of the revenue 
of the Protestant Church, for the purpose 
of securing the remainder. Was he (Lord 


Fitzgerald and Vesci) complaining of 
that? No; necessity required it. But 


did not that same overpowering necessity 
(a necessity which must have been most 
painfully felt by their Lordships) to de 
duct so large a portion of the revenues of 
the clergy, render it imperative on them 
to look carefully to the means by which 
the remainder was to be secured ? Under 
such circumstances was it too much to 
say, that a measure which gave to a large 
predominant party in Ireland—who pro- 
fessed that an alteration in the Church of 
that country was their object—more power 
over the Protestant Establishment, was 
not unconnected with the Irish Tithe 
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Bill? Without meaning to impute im- 
proper motives to any class of men, was it 
too much to say that a measure which was 
to create a new body—whose object it 
would evidently be to unsettle the Pro- 
testant Establishment in Ireland, who 
avowed their plans of confiscation, who 
declared their attachment to the volun- 
tary principle—was it too much to say, that 
such a measure was not unconnected with 
a measure, the object of which was not to 
expose the Church of Ireland to such an 
attack, until Parliament had conceded to 
them a fair settlement of their claims ? 
The next point which the noble Viscount 
had disputed was, his noble Friend’s having 
coupled the Bill under their Lordships’ 
consideration with the Bill which had 
been introduced into the House of Com- 
mons for the relief of the poor in Ireland. 
He did not mean to say, that the Irish 
Poor-law Bill was so much connected with 
the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill as 
the Irish Church Bill was. But he con- 
tended that there could be no other mea- 
sure except the Bill before their Lordships, 
so auxiliary to the effectual operation of 
the lrish Church Bill as the Bill for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland, if well con- 
sidered. Nay, he would go further ; he 
would postpone any proceeding with the 
Irish Municipal Bill until the receipt of 
the Irish Poor Retief Bill, were it only in 
consideration of the former; for it was 
impossible to know what change in the 
qualifications introduced into the Trish 
Municipal Bill the provisions of the Irish 
Poor Relief Bill might render necessary. 
He would ask the noble Viscount if he 
did not really think that the Irish Poor 
Relief Bill, by giving a rating which 
should offer to the Legislature a fair test of 
the proper qualification to be introduced 
into the Irish Municipal Bill, and thereby 
furnishing for the Corporations a_ better 
constituency, might not be productive of 
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a benefit well worth waiting for? He 
spoke it with no party feeling; but was 


it unfair on his part, and on the part of 
the noble Lords who thought with him, 
to urge the expediency of postponing the 
proceeding with the present measure until 
the Church establishment in Ireland was 
first secured ; and until they should be 
able to avail themselves of the qualifica- 
tion for the Municipal Bill that might 
be suggested by the Poor Relicf Bill? 
His noble Friend had most clearly stated 
the vicw which ought to be taken of the 
question. But the noble Viscount asserted 
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that his noble Friend's objections were to 
the details rather than to the principle of 
the Bill, and therefore that they could 
be considered with more advantage in the 
Committee. The question was, however, 
how far the power which was compre- 
hended in the details of the Bill could 
be conferred with safety to the Church of 
Ireland. The details of the Bill, there- 
fore, became its principle. There were two 
propositions submitted to their Lordships 
by the Bill of last year; the first getting 
rid of vicious Corporations, the second 
substituting other Corporations for them. 
To the first proposition their Lordships 
then agreed ; to the first proposition their 
Lordships would, no doubt, now agree: 
but he trusted that before they agreed to 
the second proposition they would wait 
until they saw that such qualifications 
were introduced into the Bill as would 
render it a safe measure with reference to 
the Church establishment. He hoped that 
he might at least claim for himself and for 
his noble Friends the merit of sincerity on 
this subject. The question of tithes in 
Ireland was a most important one. Not 
only was its settlement important as se- 
curing the due interests of the Protestant 
establishment in that country—not only 
was it important as fulfilling the pledge 
given upon the subject at the union— 
but, in his opinion, it was important as 
it might afford a ground for settling other 
disputed matters. He was not blind— 
(who that at all attended to the subject 
could be so?)—to the anomalous situation 
of Ireland in many respects, and to the 
dangers which grew out of that situation. 
He was well aware of the perils attendant 
on having an established religion which was 
not the religion of the majority of the people ; 
and on having that religion which was 
the religion of the majority of the people 
unconnected with the State. But the in- 
secure way in which the Church of Eng- 
land in Ircland had been left was most 
unjust ; and that injustice occasioned evils 
not only to the Church, but to other and 
very important interests. He would not 
disguise the apprehensions which he felt 
when he contemplated the present state of 
Ireland. But, if the Church of England 
in Ireland were placed on a stable founda< 
tion; if the tithes were no longer taken 
from the occupying tenant, and collision 
were thereby prevented; and if some 
other questions were satisfactorily settled, 
he should not despair of his country, 
seeing that under such circumstances the 
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great arrangements necessary for national 
education might be accomplished by the 
parties who were now divided. If the 
course recommended by his noble Friend 
were adopted ; if their Lordships were in- 
duced to wait the accomplishment of the 
measures now in progress in the House of 
Commons before they proceeded with that 
before them, he could not but think that 
the delay would be attended with the 
happiest consequences; and there would 
not be found in the other House of Par- 
liament among the Members connected 
with Ireland any obstinate determination 
to send up to the House of Lords Bills 
which they must know the House of Lords 
would not sanction. In that hope, de- 
parting from the course which he had 
last year pursued, and concurring with 
his noble Friend, he should certainly give 
his vote for his noble Fricnd’s motion. 

The Earl of Wicklon felt gratified at 
this question being now put in such a shape 
as would enable him most freely to support 
the proposition of the noble Duke. Had 
any proposition been advanced having for 
its object the total abolition of the Corpora- 
tions of Ireland, he should have felt it his 
duty to oppose it. But the course which 
was marked out in the present instance was 
such, that he should not consider himself 
warranted in now entering at large on the 
great question of the propriety or impro- 
pricty of conceding corporate privileges. 
The proposition of the noble Duke was 
simply to the effect that their Lordships 
should do that which they had certainly 
been in the habit of doing at other periods, 
and which was nothing more than simply 
postponing a Bill for a limited time in one 
of its stages. Their Lordships must be 
aware that it had been a frequent occur- 
rence to postpone a measure for weeks or 
days for their Lordships’ own convenience. 
In the proposition of the noble Duke, he 
could see no danger whatever. It was a 
proposition which could by no means 
eventually lead to the prejudice of this 
measure, much less to its total loss. If, 
indeed, he could believe that any such in- 
tention were seriously entertained—a belief 
of which he disclaimed with the utmost 
sincerity even the most remote suspicion, 
feeling thoroughly assured that the noble 
Duke could not intend anything which he 
would not openly and candidly avow—if 
such an intention were really entertained, 
he (the Earl of Wicklow) was one of those 
who would give to the proceeding his 
most decided opposition. For his part, 
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however, he apprehended no such conse- 
quences ; they were not yet advanced far 
enough in the Session to endanger the 
question by its postponement, and would 
yet have abundance of time, before its 
termination, to consider the measure, in 
conjunction with those other circumstances, 
the consideration of which was judged to be 
essential. His noble Friend had quoted 
some cases to prove that there was nothing 
unprecedented in the course which was 
now proposed. There was a case which 
appeared to him (the Earl of Wicklow) 
strongly analogous, in which a similar 
postponement had taken place, until the 
result should be ascertained with reference 
to a measure which was pending before the 
other House. When the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Bill was introduced into their 
Lordships’ House it was accompanied by 
another measure in the other House of 
Parliament, and the noble Duke had then 
said that he would not advance a single step 
until he should see the other measure 
advancing. That measure was one for the 
abolition of the 40s. freeholders—a measure 
peculiarly affecting the privileges of the 
other House of Parliament. And yet the 
noble Duke considered it to be a question 
of such importance that he thought himself 
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justified in declining to proceed with the 


Catholic Relief Bill until he should see the 
other measure proceeding with it part pussu. 
He would thus answer the noble Lord op- 
posite, who had said that there was no 
precedent for the course which was now 
proposed. He would candidly admit that 
while he thought the proposition of the noble 
Duke perfectly reasonable—a_ proposition, 
indeed, which, in his estimation, their Lord. 
ships could not with propriety refuse, he was 
not influenced in arriving at this conclusion 
by the reasons which the noble Duke had 
advanced. He did not sce that there was 
any danger likely to arise to the Established 
Church in Ireland from the passing of this 
Bill. Although during the last Session 
he had not taken any part in the discussion 
of this question, actuated by the natural 
desire not to separate himself on any occa- 
sion from those with whom he usually 
acted in their Lordships’ House, he ad- 
mitted that it was with difficulty he had 
reconciled it to himself that he was justified 
in taking such a course; for he did not 
consider it proper in any Member of Par- 
liament, more especially in one who was 
connected, as he was, with the country 
whose political relations were then under 
discussion, to shrink from the performance 
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of his duty. Yet, although he had not 
during the last Session taken part in the 
debate upon this question, he was always 
known to have been anxious for the success 
of the Municipal Bill. He could not have 
expressed such an anxiety had he thought 
there was any danger to the Established 
Church. He was not an idle spectato of 
events passing in this country ; and he now 
stated his positive conviction that the pass- 
ing of this Bill, would be rather favourable 
than otherwise to the established Church 
in Ireland. When he said this Bill, he 
meant the Bill considered with reference to 
its principle. But he certainly did not 
think that an important measure of this 
description could pass through their Lord- 
ships’ House without considerable amend- 
ments. It was, however, not to be con- 
sidered that this was a question of granting 
Corporations to Ireland. Corporations had 
existed in that country for centuries, and 
the present question was not to be con- 
sidered as if it were a new concession. It 
had been said by many noble Lords that 
these were Protestant Corporations. This 
Was to a certain extent true; but there 
were many of the Irish Corporations in- 
cluded in this Bill of as ancient a date as 
any of the Municipal institutions of Eng- 
land. Many of the Irish Municipalities 
were instituted in the reign of Henry 2nd 
and John, and others (those especially in 
the north of Ireland) of James 1st, for pur- 
poses the propriety of which he was not at 
all disposed to dispute. The question was, 
whether they would apply a remedy to the 
abuses existing in those institutions—abuses 
which were upon all hands admitted—by 
extending to that country the same Reform 
which they had already conceded to Eng- 
land and Scotland. It had been said, that 
in exhibiting a disposition to withhold these 
Municipal privileges from Ireland they had 
been influenced by motives of a certain 
description. He did not think there was 
an individual in their Lordships’ House 
who could justly fall under the sarcasm of 
the noble Viscount opposite, or of whom it 
could justly be affirmed that he was in- 
fluenced by unworthy or party motives 
with reference to this question. He, for 
one, disclaimed being influenced by any 
such motives. To such a procedure he 
would not be a party. He believed the 
noble Duke to be influenced by a desire to 
adupt a new course upon this question, in 
conformity with the wishes and feelings of 
the other House of Parliament; and for 
his part, he believed that there was little 
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danger arising from the course which was 
now proposed, of the principle of the Bill 
being established. Though, for his part, 
he could see no danger with which the 
established Church in Ireland was threat 
ened by this measure, still he could not be 
blind to the fact that a great portion of the 
most influential individuals in the country, 
and of the most able Statesmen in the other 
House, had declared that they saw that 
danger; a large majority, too, of their 
Lordships’ House had declared themselves 
to be of the same opinion. The noble 
Duke was actuated by a consideration of 
the danger which was thus so generally 
apprehended. And when it was further 
considered by how small a majority this 
Bill had been passed in the other House of 
Parliament, and how large a majority had 
voted against it in their Lordships’ House on 
a former occasion, in his opinion, if the 
noble Viscount opposite was really serious 
in pressing this measure—if he believed 
that it was a measure calculated to confer 
much benefit upon Ireland, he would cer- 
tainly adopt those means which were best 
calculated to carry it into effect, and avoid 
a precipitation of the measure, the rather 
that he had been assured by the noble Duke 
that he was determined at the fitting time 
to give to it the most patient consideration. 
With reference to an observation which had 
been made by the noble Viscount opposite, 
upon a portion of the noble Duke's speech, 
he would observe, that it was quite mani- 
fest, from the tenour of the noble Duke’s 
statement, that it was not to the principle 
of granting Corporations to Ireland that he 
was opposed, but to some of the details of this 
Lill. The noble Viscount had adverted to 
what heconceived might be the possible effect 
produced in the other House of Parliament 
by the fact being made known that their 
Lordships were waiting for the result of 
certain measures pending before that House 
before they would consent to the passing of 
this Bill. He spoke with some apprehen- 
sion of the probable consequences as affect-- 
ing their Lordships. Now, if there was 
anything likely to produce the effect which 
the noble Viscount deplored, it was the 
course which he himself proposed to pursue. 
If the proposition for a reasonable postpone- 
ment were made in good faith—if they 
fairly and candidly avowed that they saw 
nothing which they could really look upon 
as objectionable in the course to which the 
general feeling of their Lordships’ House 
appeared to be favourable, it was impossible 
that any hostility to their Lordships could 
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be excited in the public mind. He con- 
sidered it, indeed, to be quite unintelligible, 
under the circumstances, that the noble 
Lord should refuse to accede to the 
very reasonable course which had been 
proposed to him for his adoption: 
and even if, ata subsequent period of the 
Session a disposition should be manifested 
not to concede this measure, the noble Lord 
could surely then, as well as now, bring 
forward the measure, when for his part, he 
should feel bound to support it. He should 
certainly be desirous to sce the Bill in many 
respects amended; but the principle he 
would support in its perfect integrity. The 
Corporations of Ireland might, without any 
great damage, remain for another year in 
their present state; and in conclusion, he 
would sincerely request of the noble Vis- 
count, not as a political enemy, but as a 
friend, to give his sanction to the proposi- 
tion of the noble Duke. 

The Marquess of Lansdown, before he 
stated his opinions on the question before 
their Lordships, wished to express the great 
satisfaction he felt with what he had heard 
from the noble Earl, and, he would add, 
the satisfaction with which he had heard the 
noble Baron who preceded him, and still 
more to the spirit of the remarks which he 
made on commenting on the speech of the 
noble Duke—not, he would say, witha 
view to remove the objections to the course 
proposed by the noble Duke, but to remove 
the objections to the arguments which had 
induced the noble Duke to adopt the plan 
which he had proposed. The noble Baron 
and the noble Duke last Sessions, he under- 
stood, had, in an unqualified sense, made a 
declaration of hostility to the principles of 
the Bill. The noble Duke had, however, 
explained that his hostility consisted not in 
objections to the principle, but to certain 
great details. He understood the noble 
Duke and the noble Baron to give without 
qualification their consent to the principle 
of the Bill. He did not advert to the 
details because these were matters of minor 
importance, but to what he called the 
invaluable principle of the Bill; and he 
trusted, after what had passed that night, 
that the noble Duke would now give his 
adhesion to the measure. He hoped before 
the debate should close to be distinctly in- 
formed what was the real objection which 
certain noble Lords had to a Bill, the object 
of which was good local Government car- 
ried on by effective and respectably consti- 
tuted bodies. That was the great principle 
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was rejected last ycar—rejected, he con- 
sidered, very injudiciously, and the object 
and intention of which were to allow the 
people of Ireland the administration of their 
own local affairs, and place them on the 
same footing with other subjects in the 
United Kingdom. If that were the in- 
tention of the noble Duke he must say it 
gave him unbounded satisfaction. If the 
principle were really admitted, and if the 
noble Duke showed a disposition to see it 
usefully applied, he confessed his satisfac- 
tion was greatly diminished when the noble 
Duke and the noble Baron declined to go 
on with the plan, and take the necessary 
steps for carrying it into effect. He did 
not blame the noble Duke and the noble 
Baron for not taking the Bill as it stood; 
but what he blamed them for was, for not 
going into Committec to consider the de- 
tails, with a view to confer on the people 
of Ireland those inestimable privileges 
which were enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
Great Britain. He wished to call the at- 
tention of their Lordships to the extra- 
ordinary novelty of the course pursued on 
the present occasion, A noble Lord had 
referred to a former proceeding to prove 
that there was no novelty in the case, 
though he confessed the argument of the 
noble Lord had failed to convince him, be- 
cause the case referred to by the noble Lord 
had not the remotest analogy to the pro- 
position of the noble Duke. The case 
quoted was that which happened when the 
Bill for emancipating the Catholics was 
introduced, and when another Bill was to 
accompany it, namely, a Bill for dis- 
fanchising the 40s. frecholders. Now 
that was proposed by the same Govern- 
ment and at the same time. Was that 
a question between the two Houses of 
Parliament, or one in which one House 
sought to control the decision of the other 
House till that Bill was passed? The 
cases were totally different—the Bills were 
introduced by the Government in that 
House—they were to go on part passu, and 
their influence with Parliament was such as 
to enable them to carry both measures as 
one, or as directly bearing on one another. 
But did that measure bear on the pro- 
position of the noble Duke? It certainly 
did not. But he had an argument still 
stronger, and on that point he would ap- 
peal to the noble Duke, and he was glad 
that on the occasion he had the benefit 
not only of the noble Duke’s spoken, but 
the benefit of his recorded, opinion. ‘The 
present Session was the first in which the 
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three great measures to which the noble 
Duke alluded had been placed in juxta- 
position. Last Session, when the noble 
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| 


Duke moved an amendment to the address | 


in answer to the King’s Speech, the noble 


Duke did not intimate that there was the | 


slightest connexion between — the 
measures alluded to in the Speech—namely, 


three | 


Municipal Corporation Reform for Ireland, | 


the ‘Tithe question, and the introduction of 
Poor-laws into Ireland. After the address 
had been moved, the noble Duke, exercising 
that influence belonging to his high 
authority and station to which he was so 
well entitled, proposed to alter, and he 
was successful in doing so, part of the 


words, and substitute other words on the | 


subject in question. 


words inserted in the amended 


And what were the | 
address ? | 


his Majesty in hisSpeech from the Throne | 
adverted to the expediency of inquiring 


into the state of the municipal Corpora- 
tions of Ireland, and in the 
noble Duke proposed to add the following 
sentence :—‘ Being in possession of the 
report of the commission appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the Municipal Cor- 
porations in Ireland, we will proceed, with- 
out delay, to the consideration of any defects 
and evils which may have been shown to 
exist in those institutions, for the purpose 
of applying such remedies as may obviate 
just causes of complaint, and insure the 
impartial administration of justice.” Did 
that amendment refer to any other Bills? 


Did it advert to the administration of jus- | 


tice, or to any other of the topics now con- 
sidered by noble Lords opposite sointimately 
connected with the subject under discussion ? 
Not in the least. Now, what was the 
cause alleged for the proposed course of 
proceeding ? When noble Lords talked of 
their intention to delay the consideration of 
the Bill for a month, he did not suppose 
that their object was to defeat the measure 
by delay. for he was bound to take the as- 
surances made that night, but when 
they talked of delay, and said time was of 
little consequence, he would ask noble 
Lords to call to mind what they had said 
of the gross corruption and the incalculable 
mischief which attended these institutions 
in Ireland, and then ask if they were pre- 
pared, admitting all that confusion and all 
that corruption, to hang the present mea- 
sure on two others never connected with it 
before, and to one of which there were, on 
the part of some, insuperable objections ? 
But the real cause of the objection to the 
Municipal Bill was said to be the way in 


address the | 
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which it would affect the safety and per 
manencv of the Established Church. He 
admitted that there had arisen some con- 
nexion between these two subjects; but 
his cause of apprehension was directly the 
contrary of that entertained by the noble 
Duke, because if there was danger to the 
solidity of the Established Church in Ire- 
land he thought the very mode proposed, 
instead of diminishing that danger, would 
greatly increase it, and that the hostility to 
that Church would become more active than 
ever if the Church was connected with the 
refusal to the people of Ireland to manage 
their own concerns. He believed the 
greatest danger was to be apprehended on 
that account, and he hoped and wished that 
the noble Duke had abstained from mixing 
them up together. The Church of Ireland, 
al] knew, was in an anomalous condition ; 
and if they were to tell the people of Ire- 
land that on account of their Church they 
were to be debarred of their privileges— 
that they were to be deprived of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by Englishmen— of 
the municipal rights, too, which they had 
long enjoyed before—did noble Lords think 
that would increase the security of the 
Church? He wished noble Lords would 
descend to particulars and point out how 
the present Bill would endanger the 
Church; for notwithstanding discussions 
year after year—after discussions in that 
louse and in the other House, no one had 
pointed out an act of hostility, or shown 
how the danger was toarise. If the Muni- 
cipal Bill was granted, and the people of 
Ireland were placed on the same footing 
with the people of England, they might not 
exercise those privileges in the best way for 
themselves, or exert themselves as much in 
managing the town concerns ; but it did 
not follow from that, because they did not 
regulate their municipal affairs in the best 
way, they were to direct their batteries 
charged with the ammunition with which 
that Bill would supply them against the 
sacred fabric of the Church. He contended 
that no power to injure the Church would 
be given to them by the passing of the pre- 
sent measure. But noble Lords said, 
though the power ought not to be given, 
still the exercise of municipal rights would 
give rise to a spirit of restlessness which 
might be directed against the Church, or 
any of the Protestant institutions of the 
country, and that it was therefore the 
duty of the Legislature to deprive them of 
the power of inflicting any act of hostility. 
He saw nosuch danger, The noble Duke 
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and others spoke as if the Bill would give 
exclusive rights to the Roman Catholics, or 
something amounting to that. Now he 
contended that they were not justified in 
bringing such a charge against a whole 
population. The noble Baron could not 
say that the people of Ireland would abuse 
these privileges—he would not say they 
would abuse them, and he was not therefore 
prepared to prefer a Bill of indictment 
against a whole population, and say that 
they would act in opposition to their 
own interests and the proper management 
of their own concerns. He could not fora 
moment conceive that a whole population 
would act so inconsistently and so absurdly ; 
and experience confirmed his arguments and 
views on the subject. He had some anxiety 
to ascertain the grounds on which noble 
Lords came to such aconclusion, and he had 
in consequence exerted himself to find out 
how the affairs in certain towns in Ireland 
were conducted under the management of 
the inhabitants, and he found that so far 
from there being any reason for casting such 
imputations on the people of Ireland, they 
were more free from blame on that head 
than he could possibly have expected. He 
would give a few instances, and he trusted 
noble Lords more intimately acquainted 
with the country than he was would correct 
him if wrong. He would take four towns, 
more complctely Catholic than any others, 
and where the Catholics predominated, in 
order to show how they managed their 
municipal affairs. He would take Wexford, 
Cork, Limerick, and most Catholic Galway. 
He selected these towns because the pecu- 
liar bodies which managed their affairs were 
analogous to those which would be created 
by the Bill under their Lordships’ considera- 
tion. He would begin with Wexford. 
From accidental circumstances the old Cor- 
poration, which had long enjoyed the 
ascendancy, had been deprived of their 
exclusive privileges and forced to admit 
Catholics into the corporate body. ‘That 
had taken place some ten years ago, and 
while the Roman Catholics predominated in 
the town, and could have returned all the 
members of council of that creed, out of the 
nine mayors who had been elected since the 
change, only three had been Roman 
Catholics. That certainly was a proof that 
even if the majority of the inhabitants were 
Catholics, they would not elect Catholics to 
the most important situationins the towns 
and boroughs. Noble Lords probably were 
aware that by an Act passed some years ago, 
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the new town of Limerick had the powerof 
electing commissioners for paving, lighting, 
and watching the town. A large portion of 
these commissioners were generally Pro- 
testants, and on a late occasion a 
Roman Catholic banker of great respect~ 
ability was proposed as a candidate, but 
he was not elected; and a Mr. Watson, 
a Protestant gentleman  was_ preferred 


to the Roman Catholic. He would 
quote a similar instance as regarded 
Cork. In the Chamber of Commerce in 


that town there were a great many not 
only Protestants, but Protestant Dissenters. 
He would come next to Galway, and 
though he was not much acquainted with 
that town, he believed there were more 
Catholics in that town than in any town in 
Ireland of the same population. By the 
Oth of Geo. 4th. twenty-one commissioners 
were elected by the householders for manag- 
ing the affairs of the town, and it was 
rather singular that among the first acts of 
the elective body—that body which the 
noble Duke seemed to consider so hostile 
to the Church Establishment—was_ the 
election not only of a Tory, or a Conserva- 
tive, as some preferred the term, but a 
Protestant clergyman as one of the com- 
missioners. In a few months after the 
death of a Roman Catholic commissioner, 
his place was filled by Mr. Mansell, a re« 
spectable Protestant clergyman, which 
proved that so far from the Church exciting 
hostility in the minds of the people of Gal- 
way, Roman Catholics of that town elected 
a member and a clergyman of that Church 
to administer and assist in managing their 
local affairs. What reason, then, was there 
for supposing that the people would abuse 
the trust, and apply the power which they 
would acquire by the Bill in battering down 
the Church? He said, then, that their 
Lordships ought to pause before they re- 
fused a great act of justice to a people who 
had so conducted themselves. It was said 
they ought to take a large and general view 
of the question, and wait till they saw 
what the measures were which had been 
introduced into the other House. If they 
took a large view, and wished to go on 
successfully and peaceably in their career of 
legislation, he begged of them to con- 
sider how the Roman Catholics had been 
excluded by the old system; he begged 
them to consider the condition of the Roman 
Catholics ; he begged them toconsider their 
pride and their strength ; be begged them 
to consider their present position and their 
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ancient rights; but above all, he begged 
their Lordships to consider their former 
measures, in order to see what advantages 
they had gained by delay. He would ask 
what they had done in 1790 and 1791, and 
with what grace they yielded and gave up 
to the Catholics what they had long denied 
them. He asked them to look back at the 
exclusive system which had prevailed 
almost since the Reformation, the system 
which excluded Catholics from the army and 
navy—and consider with what grace they 
came to that House and admitted their 
Roman Catholic fellow citizens to enter the 
two services, after they had declared by their 
votes in that House and elsewhere their 
firm decision and their determination to 
keep themout. And they were kept out till 
justice and good policy overcame all ob- 
stacles. He therefore asked what advantage 
there was in delay and why their Lordships 
connected two measures which were en- 
tirely distinct? He was certain that if the 
Legislature passed the measure without any 
conditions it would be more satisfactory to 
the people; and if they performed that 
act of justice—he would not call it 
generosity—in the proper time, and grant 
those privileges to which the Irish people 
were entitled, they would be saved from 
much of the difficulty in which the delay 
now involved the country. If there were 
any defects, they could be corrected in 
Committee. He therefore trusted his noble 
Friend would persevere in_ pressing his 
motion for going into Committee, not with 
a view of carrying the measure in its pre- 
sent exact form, but with a view to doaway 
with the exclusion of Roman Catholics, and 
adopt the principles of justice and safety 
which no honest man could impede, and 
which could alone lead to a permanent set- 
tlement of the question. 

The Earl of Ripon had voted with the 
noble Duke on this question last year ; 
because, taking into account the existing 
state of Ireland, and believing that the 
Bill introduced by his Majesty’s Ministers 
would prove deceptive in its practical ap- 
plication, he had conceived that the most 
prudent course for them to adopt would be, 
to extinguish the Irish Corporations altoge- 
ther. He did not think, however, that 
there was anything in the nature of Irish- 
men themselves that made it urreasonable 
or impossible to confer upon them the 
power of regulating their own concerns in 
2 manner safe and consistent with the 
general interests of the country; for, in 
point of fact, they did at present exereise 
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those functions. They might in every in- 
stance, if they thought it advisable to do 
so, without the intervention of any Corpo- 
ration, avail themselves of the general Act 
of the 9th of George 4th, for the purpose 
of performing those various functions which 
this Bill proposed to have performed by 
Corporations. It was also truce, that many 
of those corporate duties were at present 
performed by persons freely elected under 
local Acts of Parliament, and which 
were, in fact, founded upon the principle 
of representation. He would therefore 
say, that what was wanted with regard to 
the power of managing their own affairs, 
appeared to be nothing more nor less than 
that those different bodies did not bear the 
name of Corporations. He fully concurred 
in some of the remarks that had been made 
}in the course of the discussion respecting 
the exaggerated state of fecling which had 
been excited with respect to the probable 
effects of this Bill, but he did not think 
| that the individuals who had been accused 
of indulging in those exaggerated feelings 
were justly chargeable with them. ‘The 
great mistake had, he thought, originated 
in the statement that this measure was 
founded on the eternal principles of justice, 
and that it was demanded by one portion of 
the population for the purpose of weighing 
down the other. When a party, there- 
fore, was told that this Bill would confer 


completing their degradation, was it won- 
derful that that party should feel the great. 
est degree of jealousy and suspicion as to 
the objects with which the Bill had been 
framed, and the effects it was likely to 
produce? He did not mean to deny, that 
the dangers to be apprehended from it 
might have been overrated ; but if he had 
not thought they had, he could assure 
their Lordships he would not be prepared 
to go the length he now was, or indeed to 
say he would consent to the total extinction 
of the existing Corporations. Jt was not 
wonderful, that the party to which he al- 
luded should have felt very strongly on the 
subject ; for they had been told, not cer 
tainly by the Government, but by others, 
that the object of this Bill was to bring 
them down to a miserable and degraded 
level, in which their influence and station 
in the country would be entirely lost. If 
they felt that this measure was likely to 
produce such consequences, it Was no re- 
proach to them that they should have ex- 
pressed their unwillingness to agree to its 
adoption. It was the condition in which 
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they were placed that constituted a con- 
nexion between this measure and that of 
tithes, the propriety of which the noble 
Marquess had refused to admit; and it 
was on account of the difficulties connected 
with the state of partics in Ireland, that it 
behoved them to legislate with the utmost 
caution and prudence, and not deal with 
any one question of this description, with- 
out taking into consideration the bearings 
it would necessarily have, first singly, and 
then in conjunction with other measures, 
upon the condition of the country, and 
above all, whether the Established Church 
was likely to be affected by one or all of 
them. He did not think the noble Vis- 
count should oppose the course that had 
been suggested. No one who knew the 
noble Duke could, for a moment, suppose 
that he had proposed that course with any 
sinister object, or with the view of defeat- 
ing the measure now before the House. 
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Indeed, noble Lords opposite had expressed 4 


their gratification at the anticipated settle- 
ment of this question held out by the noble 
Duke ; and if the proposed delay should, 
as it was hoped it would, facilitate that 
final arrangement, what a consummation 
would be eflected by so slight a sacrifice. 
His noble Friend who had spoken last, had 
referred to two or three cases which he 
conceived proved that the objections which 
had been made to some portions of the Bill, 
were extravagant and unfounded. In al- 
luding to the locai government of the new 
town or parish of St. Michans, in Limerick, 
he said, that it would be impossible for any 
system to be more analogous to another 
than it was to that which this Bill pro 

posed to establish. [The Marquess of 
Lansdown: It had worked well.] The 
noble Marquess, then, stated, that the mode 
of managing their local affairs in that town, 
had worked well. That might be ; he did 
not dispute it; but the noble Lord should 
recollect, that the working well of this 
measure depended entirely upon the nature 
of the qualification and the construction of 
the Corporation. It did not at all follow, that 
this measure would work well, because a sys- 
tem essentially different, though similar so 
far as continuing the elective principle, had 
done so. In this parish there were, as stated, 
twenty-one commissioners ; but then they 
were not like the mayor and town-council, 
which were to be created by this Bill; four- 
teen of those commissioners were elected for 
life, seven were removable at the end of every 
three years, and elected triennially by all 
the inhabitants of the parish paying taxes, 
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in amount—what? Not by persons keep- 
ing houses to the value of 5/. or 10/., but 
by those who paid taxes to the amount of 
4/, Irish currency. The noble Lord was 
therefore wrong in his conclusion, that a 
Corporation put together under the provi- 
sions of this Bill, would give the same 
satisfaction or work as well as a body of 
commissioners thus elected. Under these 
circumstances, he should support the amend- 
ment of his noble Friend. 

Lord Brougham said, that he should, 
with the greatest possible reluctance, give 
his vote against the proposition of the 
noble Duke, if he had taken the same 
view of the consequences and obvious ten- 
deney of that proposition, as his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Lansdown) ; but 
it was because he differed entirely from 
his noble Friend in his view of the conse- 
quenees and necessary tendency of that 
proposition, that he was prepared to vote 
against the proposed delay. He now un- 
derstood, what he had not so well compre- 
hended a few nights ago, the reason why 
the noble Duke had declined to answer the 
question which he had taken the liberty, 
not unwarrantably he hoped, of putting to 
the noble Duke, when he had asked the 
noble Duke to be kind enough to give in 
his amendments to the Bill, that they 
might be printed for matter of consider- 
ation. before they should go into Com- 
mittee. The noble Duke had refused, in 
a manner which had certainly led him at 
the time, though a good deal in the dark 
as to the precise reason for that refusal, to 
suspect that the noble Duke had not just 
then finally made up his mind as to the 
course he meant to pursue ; but that, a 
all events, he had not made up his mind as 
to the amendments he intended to propose, 
he had felt confident from the tone of the 
noble Duke’s reply, but he had not alto- 
gether anticipated the result which had 
taken place in the proposal for delay. He 
could not but think, that it would have 
been better had the noble Duke made that 
proposal, either when the Bill had come up 
from the Commons, on which occasion the 
noble Duke, in a few sentences, had taken 
distinctly the same view of the connexion 
between that Bill and other measures now 
in the House of Commons, or when the 
second reading of the Bill was moved. 
He thought, that instead of agreeing to 
the second reading and committal of the 
Bill to this day, it would have been a more 
obvious and better course for the noble 
Duke to have adopted, had he then pros 
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posed that it be deferred until the 9th of ; allow it to go to a second reading, in the 


June. But the question, after all, was, 
what was the meaning of this proposition ? 
He wished to bring their Lordships to that 
point, the more so because it was his mis- 
fortune to difler from the expressed opinion 
of his noble Friend near him. However 
disposed he might have been to participate 
in that great feeling of satisfaction which 
so predominated in the speech of his noble 
Friend, the President of the Council, at 
what had fallen from the noble Earl and 
the noble Baron, he certainly was unable 
to screw his personal courage sufficiently 
firm to be satisfied, as was his noble Friend, 
with what had fallen from the noble Duke; 
unless, indeed, he was to understand, that 
in this case the author had adopted the in- 
terpretation of the commentator, and was 
prepared to say, ‘‘ I did not mean what | 
said, but what my commentator has said 
for me.” Unless this was clearly under- 


stood, the observations of the commentator ' 


must be taken as his own, and not those of 
his author; and then he would ask, had 
the noble Duke throughout the whole of 
his speech, from the beginning to the close 
of it, held out anything in the shape or 


nature of an intimation of his intention, he | 


would not say of supporting, but of not 
opposing this Bill, or any ground upon 
which to rest a supposition that the noble 
Duke, and the noble Lord who acted with 
him, were not as hostile as they ever were, 
to the fundamental principle of this Bill. 


The noble Duke said, that the principle of | 


local government, by means of local corpo- 


rations, was the sum and substance of this | 


measure ; and that all the rest was only 
matter of detail. 
ciple was certainly a matter of rather larger 


The qualification prin- | 


detail than the others; but still, in the no- | 


ble Duke’s estimation, it had nothing to do 
with the principle of the Bill. 
this were true, it appeared to him, that if 


Now, if all | 


noble Lords had taken up higher ground, | 


and had insisted upon perpetuating the pre- 


sent Corporations, they would have equally | 


adopted what the noble Duke called the 
principle of this measure. 


there was local government in 


The fact was, | 
Treland | 


already, perhaps not of a very satisfactory | 


kind, local government connected with a 
variety of qualifications ; and, therefore, it 
appeared to him, that unless they had the 
Bill before them, and considered the whole 
subject, they could actually do nothing in 
the matter. The noble Duke said the 
other night, that he was opposed to the 


principle of the Bill; hut that he would | 


hope of being able to get rid, in Committee, 
of what appeared to him and to his noble 
Friends, objectionable parts of it. All the 
noble Lords who had spoken on the subject, 
with the exception of the noble Earl oppo- 
site, who had always been the friend of 
this measure, followed in the same course, 
and stated a variety of objections, which 
proved that they still viewed the whole 
measure with unmitigated hostility. But 
what was the ground for delay? This was 
the question upon which he yet stood in 
need of explanation. He must say, that it 
struck him there was something extremely 
vague and general in this proposition, un- 
der which he could not help thinking that 
something lurked, he would not say of 
sinister motive—he would not say that, 
beeause the noble Duke himself had fully 
avowed what his intentions were, and he 
must have been blind and utterly stultified, 
if he could not have comprehended at one 
glance what he meant to convey—for no 
man ever spoke out more plainly on all 
oceasions than the noble Duke—no man 
expressed himself in less vague and general 
expressions upon all matters in which he 
was engaged—no man was less capable of 
taking up a course which he feared to 
avow, than the noble Duke. The noble 
Duke might be wrong in many things— 
he often lamented the errors of his course ; 
but of one thing he had never accused him, 
and that was, of not on all occasions openly 
and manfully stating what his intentions 
were on any subjects before him. The 
noble Duke had acted with his usual can- 
dour in the present instance: he had de- 
clared, that he was still opposed to this 
measure. But, at the same time, whilst he 
admitted that this candid avowal had been 
made on the part of the noble Duke, he 
could not understand why, after that 
avowal, the noble Duke should wish to go 
on after all with this Bill; why he did 
not proceed to throw it out altogether, and 
bring in a better one of his own, if he was 
prepared to legislate on the subject. Why 
had not the noble Duke moved the post- 
ponement of the Committee for six months, 
instead of five weeks? The noble Duke 
objected to the Bill, because it was bad ; 
and then he said, ‘‘ Let us wait for five 
weeks, in order to see certain other mea- 
sures which are as yet in another place, 
before we proceed to see what can be done 
with this one.” One of these measures 
referred to, which were as yet in the other 
House of Parliament, was an the subject 
U 2 
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connected with the Church of Ireland. 
Now, he wished to inquire how the state 
in which that measure might eventually 
pass through the other House, could pro- 
perly influence their proceedings in respect 
to the measure now before them. It ap- 
peared to him, that one of these three posi- 
tions, and one only, must be true. Either 
the Bill now in the other House would be 
such as to increase the power and stability 
of the Irish Church, or it would diminish 
its power and stability, or, lastly, it would 
not affect it either one way or the other, 
but leave the Church just in the same | 
position where it was at present. Now, 
that the Bill he referred to would tend to | 
inerease the stability of the Irish Church, | 
the noble Duke had not the shadow of a | 
[An expression of dissent was here | 

| 

| 





hope. 
understood to fall from the Duke of Wel- 
lington.] Well, he was very glad to hear 
that the noble Duke, after all, had some 
latent hope on the subject. Now, if the 
Bill should turn out to realise his expecta- 
tions on the subject, and at the same time 
not to disappoint the very slight expecta- | 
tions of the noble Duke—if it should turn 
out to tend to improve the condition of the 
Irish Church—then, as he thought, that 
would be a consideration upon which their | 
Lordships should be induced to pass the Bill 
now before them ; and if it were to pass at 
all, what reason he would ask, was there that 
under such a supposed state of cireum- 
stances it should not be passed now? In 
the second view which he would take of 
the case, namely, if the House foresaw 
that the Bill in the other place would even- 
tually leave the Church precisely in its 
present condition, then he thought that all 
their Lordships would admit that this would 
be no reason for refusing to pass the present 
Bill, and, if not a reason for refusing to 
pass it, still less one for merely delaying it. 
He was now driven to his last hypothesis ; 
and he would suppose that, unfortunately, 
the Irish Tithe Bill, when it came up from 
the other House, would be such a Bill as 
to make the noble Duke apprehend that it 
would lessen the security and power of the 
Trish Church. Now, he would beseech 
their Lordships to consider calmly of this 
position: he put it to the discretion and 
discernment of the noble Duke to consider 
whether, if they knew that the rejection 
of this Bill in their Lordships’ House 
would have such an effect as to insure the 
sending up to them from the House of 
Commons a Bill which, in their Lordships’ 
opinion, would tend to diminish instead of 
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increasing the stability of the Irish Church 
—he put it to the noble Duke and noble 
Lords opposite, whether, if they believed 
this, it could be considered by them as a 
reason for refusing to pass the Bill now 
before their Lordships. If noble Lords 
formed this opinion of the Bill on the sub- 


(Treland ). 


ject of the Irish tithes, it would be a most 


logical argument for refusing to pass that 
Bill when it came before them, or for 
altering it so as to remove the objections 
which they entertained against it. But 
was there any reason why, because they 
should eventually reject the Irish Tithe 


| Bill, they should now refuse to give the 


Irish the right to manage their own Cor- 
porations? But the fact was, they could 
not put off the consideration of this Bill 
to await the reception of the other Bill 
of Commons under the 
implied understanding which appeared to 
be given by the noble Duke and noble 
Lords opposite, that if that Bill when it 


came up should be such as to please them, 


they would then pass the present Bill as it 
now was. [‘‘ No, no!” from the Opposition. | 
He was sure that he should hear that! 
He made the remark on purpose. He was 
convinced that he should hear from a very 
considerable number of noble Lords oppo- 
site an indignant repudiation of the bare 
notion of the possibility of their passing 
any thing in the shape of this Bill, or of 
the measures adopted by the other House 
having the slightest influence upon them 
towards altering their hostility to every 
principle, every feature, and every tittle of 
this measure. If, then, the nature of the 
Bill to come up to them from the House of 
Commons would have no effect whatever 
upon their intentions towards this Bill, 
if upon no terms they would be induced to 
mitigate their feelings of hostility to this 
measure, then he came back to his former 
position, that let the Bill on the subject of 
Irish tithes be framed as it might—let the 
discussions upon the subject in the other 
House produce what etlect they might 
—altering, amending, or modifying its 
supposed provisions—in whatever form, in 
fact, it eventually were to come before their 
Lordships—such a consideration would not 
have the effect of winning any substantial 
support in favour of this measure. He 
would not say it might not affect one or 
two wavering crotchetty votes; but cer- 
tainly that it would not tend to mitigate 
the general hostility which unfortunately 
prevailed in their Lordships’ minds against 
this measure. This being the case, the 
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two Bills, as it appeared to him, were alto- 
gether as distinct and unconnected as any 
private bill, any railroad or other bill of 
such a nature, could be with the Bill now 
before the House. Did not this demon- 
strate—he spoke it with no disrespect— the 
absurdity of the proposition of the noble 
Duke to postpone the further consideration 
of this Bill until they saw what was done 
with other measures now before the House 
of Commons? The noble Duke’s objec- 
tions were well known, and avowed to be 
directed not at the period when this mea- 
sure was propounded—not at the details of 
which it consisted—not at the mode and 
manner in which its great, and, as he con- 
sidered, its invaluable principle was pro- 
posed to be worked out—he objected to the 
very principle itself upon which the mea- 
sure rested. He objected to the whole 
measure. Like a great conqueror, his pre- 
decessor in history, who was said to have 
been a steady opponent of reform, and, 
moreover (in which he could not justly 
liken him to the noble Duke), that he had 
never suffered any thing in favour of li- 
berty—of this conqueror it was said, as he 
now said of the noble Duke, that he was 
“the enemy, the irreconcilable enemy, of 
the whole measure—-of the whole of its de- 
tails—of every thing comprised within its 
four corners, and of the very grounds upon 
which it was constituted.” Ife would say, 
therefore, why talk of putting off the mea- 
sure for five weeks, in order to see other 
measures upon which its fate did actually 
not at all depend? Why put off the going 
into Committee on this Bill, in order that 
they might see how they could nibble a bit 
away at one corner, and take out one clause, 
and thrust in another, and make this and 
that amendment, in order to render it 
palatable to the noble Duke and his noble 
Friends on the opposite side? Such a pro- 
position, so totally uncalled for—so totally 
unjustifiable—so totally useless, served but 
too clearly to show the lengths to which 
men might be pushed by the exigencies of 
political necessity, when, having taken up 
one ground of opposition to a measure, 
they found it no longer safe to occupy that 
position, and that the troops who were to 
have acted with them in it were no longer 
united in views and opinions. He came 
now to consider the next measure upon the 
strength of which it was proposed to delay 
the further proceedings in this Bill, namely, 
the Poor-law Bill for Ireland. The only 
way in which this measure could bear upon 
the question before the House, as the noble 
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Duke himself had most clearly shown, for 
most clearly had the noble Duke put for- 
ward his arguments, and therefore the more 
unfortunately, for by reason of its clearness 
it stood in its simple nakedness, with 
nothing to protect it from destructive seru- 
tiny—most clearly had the noble Duke 
shown that the only reason for delaying 
this Bill until they had the [rish Poor-law 
Bill before them was, that this measure 
comprised a matter involving the consider- 
ation of a rating, and therefore that the 
provisions on the subject in the Poor-law 
Bill would give them an opportunity of 
finding a proper system of qualification. 
Now, he could not exactly devise a quali- 
fication founded upon a rating, because 
none existed, but he believed that he could 
find a mode of valuing a 5/. house, 
and in Committee they might turn their 
attention to devising a proper test of that 
nature, just as well before as after the 
passing of the Poor-law Bill, with its rate- 
paying clause. But why was it that he 
did not think that rating clause requisite 
as to the foundation of such a matter of 
legislation? It was because he recollected 
the Act of 9 Geo. 4th, passed in the year 
1828 or 1829 by the noble Duke opposite, 
which was app}icable to all Ireland, and by 
which any onc town, corporate or incor- 
porate, might manage its own local affairs 
of lighting and so forth, and yet there was 
no qualification, no rating upon which to 
found a qualification. [The Duke of Wel- 
lingion : An assessment existed in Ireland 
in 1828, which has since been repealed.] 
Oh, the assessment had been since repealed ; 
but had the 9th Geo. 4th been since re- 
pealed also? He believed that in many 
towns in Ireland that Act was still enforced, 
and that by virtue of it the inhabitants 
proceeded every three years to elect their 
commissioners of lighting and paving, 
otlices to which considerable patronage was 
necessarily attached, although there was no 
test of qualification established amongst 
them by which they could ascertain a 5/. 
value. There was another Bill also of 
some little importance in the affairs not 
only of Ireland but of the State in general, 
which brought a considerable extent of 
power into the hands of certain individuals, 
and from the dread of which power, in fact, 
arose much of the hostility manifested to 
the measure now before the House—a 
measure affecting infinitely more potently 
the political state of Ireland than the most 
sanguine anticipations of the friends or the 
most direful anticipations of the enemies of 
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the present Bill would bring themselves to 
imagine it could bring about: he meant 
nothing more nor less, in fact, than the 
Irish Parliamentary Reform Bill, which 
went upon the principle of a 5/. qualifica- 
tion, although there was no rating upon 
which to estimate such a qualification. [A 
noble Lord: The Irish Parliamentary Re- 
form Bill contained a 10/2. qualification. | 
Well, the argument was the same. If they 
could trust one set of voters without a test, 
why might they not do so with others? At 
all events, as he said before, if a qualifica- 
tion were required, this was a point to 
which they could direct their attention in 
Committee. It was certainly a most notable 
absurdity to say, that they could not pro- 
ceed with this measure because they had 
not before them a certain clause in a cer- 
tain other measure now in the House of 
Commons. No man could pretend to say 
that the rejection or passing of this Bill 
depended upon the rating clause in the 
Irish Poor-law Bill; but, at the same 
time, if it was imagined that the rate clause 
in that Bill would afford a convenient test 
to modify some of the clauses in this Bill, 
a clause might be inserted in this Bill pro- 
viding, that if a Bill were to be passed on 
the subject of the relief of the poor in Ire- 
land with a rating clause, then that clause 
should be adopted as a test of qualification 
for the purposes of this Bill. He should 
not be dealing fairly with the House if he 
did not state that he should not advocate 
the introduction of such a clause into this 
Bill. The rate-paying clause was that 
part in the Reform Act which worked the 
worst, which operated to the disfranchise- 
ment of the constituency, and gave rise to 
the greatest discontent, and, as he thought, 
discontent justly founded ; and he hoped 
to live to see the time when, if it were not 
altogether repealed, it would be most essen- 
tially mitigated. He could regard it as 
nothing but an evil, and he was rejoiced to 
see, from something which had taken place 
in the other House of Parliament, that, al- 
though the preponderance of feeling was 
not perhaps against the rate-paying clause 
altogether, there was certainly an immense 
majority in favour of a considerable alter- 
ation in it. For the question now before 
the House, however, he thought they had 
only one of two courses to pursue—ceither 
to proceed at once with the Bill, or to 
throw it out at once; as, from what he 
had heard on former occasions and to-night, 
he had no doubt noble Lords opposite, with 
very few exceptions, were resolved to do 
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in the end. By whatever means or routes 
they might each think proper to proceed, 
he believed that they all looked to aiming 
at the same desired point of rejection. 
They might in the mean time fritter away 
one part of the Bull, insert a rate-paying 
clause, dock out this schedule, insert ano- 
ther, and, in fact, concoct so entirely new 
a Bill that the man who drew the original 
would not recognise his work, but the 
result would be the same in the end, and 
whether the Bills on the Irish Church and 
the Irish Poor-laws passed or not, the Bill 
was doomed to rejection. He would there- 
fore earnestly suggest the decorum of not 
losing any more time in the difficult and 
inconsistent course which they had taken 
up, but at once throw out the Bill by the 
usual postponement for six months, or at 
once proceed in Committee to strangle it 
and smother it with their amendments. 
One thing or the other he would implore 
them to do, in order that themselves and 
the country might be able to understand 
what they were about—in order that when 
they were asked by others what they had 
been about, they might be able to give a 
plain and straightforward answer. Were 
they so overburthened with legislation, hav- 
ing arrived at the fourth month of the Ses- 
sion, when they had done precisely nothing 
—were they so fatigued and worn out with 
their labour that they could not screw 
their courage up for one night’s legislation 
in Committee? Why should they be afraid of 
one night’s business. He would guarantee 
them against more than one night. This 
was the course which their Lordships hould 
pursue whilst by the course which they 
had taken up, and which by too many rea- 
sons which he saw before him he was 
aware they were about to persist in, they 
would not be doing that which he thought 
was due to the country, to their own dignity 
and character, to what they owed to the opin- 
ion of the public, nor consistently with the 
respect and good feeling which should exist 
between the two Houses of the Legisla- 
ture. Would they, upon grounds such as 
had been to-night stated, persist in pursuing 
the course which they had done last year. 
and which had then led, if not to conflict, 
to conference with the other House—con- 
ference ending in every man retaining just 
his own opinions on the subject, only very 
much strengthened by all the arguments 
which he had heard from the other side. 
Would their Lordships be prepared to take 
this occasion to adopt so new a mode of pro- 
ceeding, putting otf proceeding with this 
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Bill with the intention of holding their 
decision upon it in terror over certain mea- 
sures now in progress in another place ; for 
if the motion of the noble Duke meant this 
he could understand it; if not, he was 
utterly at a loss toimagine the ground upon 
which it was made? He would beg to 
remind their Lordships that the other 
House held out no threats of this kind 
against them; it had adopted no course 
calculated to be derogatory to themselves or 
disgraceful to their Lordships ; but, if their 
Lordships were to set a precedent that one 
House should hold out in its course of pro- 
ceeding an evidently implied threat over 
the other, under an apparently indifferent 
motion for a five weeks’ delay—if they took 
upon themselves to set such an example to 
the other House of Parliament, he would 
entreat their Lordships to bear in mind that 
they themselves were to blame in com- 
mencing a system, and that if the House of 
Commons were to follow up that system, it 
was barely possible that they might find 
this imitation of their conduct somewhat 
less convenient than to have calmly and 
wiscly abstained from setting so very doubt- 
ful an example. 

The Earl of Haddington begged to be 
allowed to say a few words to set himself 
and the noble Lords with whom he acted 
right in the sight of the House as to the 
reasons for the course which they were 
about to pursue. The noble and learned 
Baron had concluded his speech with a 
menace, warning their Lordships in a most 
marked manner how they set up a precedent 
which they might afterwards find it con- 
venient to have avoided. ‘Phe noble and 
learned Lord also stated, that the House 
of Commons had never dealt in menace. 
Did the noble and learned Lord not recol- 


lect an oecasion when there was a threat of 


stopping the Supplies held out, and with 
whom did this threat originate, but from 
one of the first Ministers of the Crown ? 
The noble and learned Lord spoke as if he 
imagined that their Lordships had entered 
upon this debate in a spirit of the greatest 
hostility against the other House. So far 
from this being the fact, the motion was in 
itself a very clement to induce them to act 
in a conciliatory manner. It would be re- 
collected that amongst the reasons given by 
their Lordships for dissenting from certain 
provisions in this Billat the conference last 
year, this House expressed an carnest hope 
that the period was not far distant when 
the two Houses, acting on a good under- 
standing, wight be able to give a system 
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of local Government to Ireland. That 
sentiment he, amongst others, still enter- 
tained. The noble and learned Lord had 
advanced a position which he certainly was 
astonished to hear from a man of his known 
acuteness and observation, namely, that this 
measure had no more connexion with the 
Irish Tithe Bill than with any railway, or 
canal, or other private bill that had ever 
come before their Lordships’ House. Did 
this question bear upon the Irish Church 
question? All he could say was, that all 
the friends of the Irish Church conceived it 
did. He asked again, did this question 
bear upon the Irish Church question? All 
he could say was, that all the enemies of 
the Irish Church declared it did. Was it 
not said by many persons connected with 
Ircland, and who now associated themselvcs 
with the party called “ Voluntarics,” in 
this country, that the only mode of giving 
happiness and doing justice to the people of 
Ireland was to abolish tithes iv /olo, and to 
enact that no person should pay one 
farthing towards the support of the Esta- 
blished Church, who was not a member of 
that Church? “ That,” said those persons, 
“is a substitute with which we will be con- 
tent ; if we can gain it we will cease to agi- 
tate repeal; till we gain it we will never 
cease toagitate repeal.” Instalment after in- 
stalinent towards the accomplishment of that 
end they were prepared to take, provided 
each of these instalments was based upon 
the obnoxious principle which struck at the 
reot of the establishinent in Ireland. Had 
they not said, too, in connexion with their 
ulterior views and objects in reference to 
the Established Church, “Give us this 
micasure of Municipal Reform, and then we 
shall sce whether we cannot at once achieve 
our ends aud objects?” It was obvious 
that the opinions of these persons were 
different from that of the noble Marquess, 
the Lord President of the Council, who 
said, ‘1 cannot conceive how these Corpora- 
tions, according to the principle contained 
in this Bill, can ever be the means of 
putting a weapon in the hands of the agita- 
tors and disturbers of the peace in Ireland.” 
The language used by these agitators and 
disturbers themselves, showed that they at 
least took a very dillerent view of the mat- 
ter; and who could fail to see that their 
view was correct, when the qualification 
proposed in the Bill was considered, and the 
vast influence it would give to persons of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion remem- 
bered? He maintained, then, that this 
Bill had a most direct bearing upon the 
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security of the Established Church, and 
that it would operate most dangerously as 
long as the Church question remained un- 
settled. With that feeling strongly im- 
pressed upon their minds they on that side 
of the House said, ‘* We will not pass this 
Bill; we will not depart from the high 
ground we took in the last Session as long 
as the Irish Church question remains un- 
settled.” But they did hope that the 
question might be settled— they hoped that 
the Bill now before the House of Commons 
might leave that House in such a shape as 
to enable their Lordships, without further 
loss of time, to settle the question of the 
Church in Ireland. Let the Tithe Bill be 
brought before them in that House. They 
should be ready so to consider it in connex- 
ion with the Bill now before them as to 
render the application of both safe. It was 
impossible for them to deal with the ques- 
tion of Municipal Reform until they knew 
what were to be the provisions of the Bill 
that related to the Church. When the 
Church question came before them, they 
should be prepared so to consider it, and if 
necessary so to amend it, as to render it 
safe to apply the principle contained in the 
present Bill to the local Government of the 
cities and towns in Ireland; but if un- 
fortunately they should find it impracticable 
to come to an agreement on the Church 
Bill, unquestionably they would not depart 
from the ground they had already taken on 
the measure of Municipal Reform. This 
was what he was chiefly anxious to state, 
because the noble and learned Lord had | 


endeavoured by his specious statements and | Clonmel, in Tipperary. 


subtle arguments so to dazzle their Lord- 
ships’ eyes and understandings as to prevent 
theircomprehending what they were about. 
He had already stated, that the course taken 
on the present occasion was really and truly 
with the view, and for the purpose, of 
bringing the question to a conciliatory con- 
clusion: and he could not help feeling that 
if the course pursued should, notwithstand- 
ing all the objections and all the ridicule 
hea aped upon it by the noble and learned 
Lord and others, have the effect of settling 
this question, the unsettled state of which 
was the cause of so many misfortunes and 
so much unhappiness, their Lordships 
would deserve the gratitude of the empire, 
and more especially of that part of it to 
which they would indeed, by the settle- 
ment of this question, have done justice. 

The Earl of Roden considered this bill as 
a measure which struck at the roots of 
Protestantism in Ireland, by destroying 
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the Protestant Corporations of that country, 
and establishing Roman Catholic Corpora- 
tions in their stead. The noble Marquess 
opposite had denied, that this Corporation 
Bill would produce any influence upon the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, and had 
challenged their Lordships to show how 
any influence of that kind could exist under 
it. Was it nothing, he would ask, to erect 
in different parts of Ireland, normal schools 
of agitation for any purposes proclaimed by 
those who were acting under the charter of 
the King, and who had vowed the destruc- 
tion of that Church which they had de 
clared a nuisance ? He contended that the 
noble Duke was justified in saying, that he 
would not give the powers of this bill to 
the Munic ‘ipal Corporations of Ireland until 
he saw that they could be given with per- 
feet security to the interests of the Protest- 
ant Church. ‘The noble Marquess had 
referred to certain papers, for the purpose 
of showing how favourable the clection of 
officers under the 9th of George 4th had 
been to the Protestant party in various 
towns and boroughs in Jreland. He did 
not know on what authority the noble 
Marquess made that assertion, but he had 
nd doubt that the noble Marquess deemed 
it correct. He (the Earl of Roden) could, 

however, state, that a very different result 
had taken place in some towns with which 
he was acquainted, and in which the election 
of commissioners had been made according 
to the provisions of the 9th of George 4th. 

He would call the attention of their Lord- 
| Ships to what had occurred at the town of 
In the year 1828, 

previously to the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relicf Bill, out of twenty coms 
missioners for lighting and watching that 
town, fifteen were Protestants and five 

were Roman Catholics. In the year 1836, 
there was not a single Protestant in the 
whole number of commissioners. It hap- 
pened, however, by some accident or other, 
that the mayor was a Protestant. It was 
suggested to him by a Protestant inhabit- 
ant ‘of the town, that as there were a great 
many rate-payers who were Protestants, 
some of the commissioners should be Pro- 
testants also. The mayor laid this com- 
munication before the electors, when he 
was informed that the Protestants had held 
power for a long time exclusively, and that 
the Catholics had now got it into their 
hands and were determined to do the same. 
He believed that, if inquiry were made, it 
would be discovered that this was the pracs 
tical operation of the 9th of George 4th in 
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nearly all the towns in Ireland. If such 
were the case under the 9th of George 4th, 
he would ask noble Lords to consider what 
would be the result under the more exten- 
sive powers given to those towns under 
this Bill. The noble Viscount had, he 
complained, cast a variety of imputations 
on the Protestant Corporations of Ireland 
-~imputations which, in his conscience, he 
believed were perfectly undeserved. He 
would say frankly, that it was his opinion 
that the noble Viscount could not make 
out any ground for those imputations. The 
noble and learned Lord, who had followed 
some time afterwards on the same side with 
the noble Viscount, had adopted those im- 
putations, and had stated, in unmeasured 
language, that the Irish Corporations were 
nests of abuse and sinks of corruption. He 
should like to know from what sources of 
information the noble and learned Lord 
had formed his opinion upon that subject. 
He admitted, that some of those Corpora- 
tions had committed errers ; but he aftirmed 


that none of them had done anything to | 
deserve the strong epithets which the noble | 


and learned Lord had applied to them. The 
noble Viscount had also, in a side way, 
thrown out a threat against their Lordships 
in case they did not agree in the view taken 
of it by the other House of Parliament. 
If he understood the noble Viscount rightly, 
he had talked of a stoppage of Supplies by 
the House of Commons.[ Viscount Melbourne 
‘* No, no.”] He begged pardon, but he 
understood the noble Viscount to have used 
these words, ‘‘ There were means by which 
the other House of Parliament could affect 
that House, and indeed the country at 
large.” [Viscount Melbourne had said 
no such thing.] If the noble Viscount 
disclaims any such words, | am satisfied. 
Whatever the House of Commons may 
do, you, my Lords, have but one eourse 
to pursue. However inconvenient a dif- 
ference between this House and _ the 
House of Commons may be — however 
anxious you may be that such a difference 
should cease, still it is impossible for you, 
when a question of duty arises, to retrace, 
on the shallow ground of expediency any 
steps which you may have deliberately and 
conscientiously taken. Recollect how your 
proceedings in the last Session of Parlia- 
ment have exalted your character in the 
estimation of the country. ‘That point is 
rendered clear to all the world by the 
change of opinion which has already been 
produced all over the country, and especi- 
ally in Scotland, where the alarm which 
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has been spread lest Protestantism should 
be put down in [reland, has already caused 
men to think of what they are doing, and 
will, at the next election, alter in a great 
degree the representation of that country. 
I concur with the noble Duke in putting 
off the Committee on this bill to the 9th 
of June. Whether I shall then consent to 
it will depend upon the measure to be pro« 
posed on the Irish Church, for I will not, 
I declare it frankly, vote for any measure 
which endangers, in the slightest degree, 
the Protestant Church in Ireland ; for on 
that depend the liberty, the comfort, the 
happiness, and the improvement of all 
classes of people in Ireland. 

Lord Brougham, in reply to the challenge 
thrown out to him by the noble Earl who 
had just sat down, begged to state, that he 
founded his condemnation of the existing 
Corporations of Ireland upon the authority 
of the commissioners appointed to inquire 
into them, and also upon the opinion of a 


| high legal and political authority connected 


with that House, but not with that side of 
it from which he (Lord Brougham) spoke. 
The Report of the Commissioners said, 
that the Corporations had used their pri- 
vileges—their corporate functions—without 
scruple, not as trustees for the benefit of 
the community, but for the purpose of ob-« 
taining an exclusive dominion over the in- 
habitants, and a political influence for 
themselves in the elections for Members to 
serve in Parliament. That was the Report 
of the Commissioners. Then the high legal 
authority to whom he had alluded, spoke of 
them as excluding men on account of their 
politics, administering justice by a party, 
and mal-administering the funds intrusted 
to their care. When he found the Corpo- 
rations of Ireland spoken of in such terms 
by such authorities, he left it to their 
Lordships to determine whether he was 
not fully justified in the epithets he had 
applied to them. 

The Earl of Falmouth had only a single 
observation to offer, and that was in con- 
sequence of what had just fallen from the 
noble and learned Lord. He had before 
stated, that he never would hear the Re- 
ports of the Corporation Commissioners, 
either in Ireland or England, quoted as if 
those Reports convicted the parties against 
whom they were levelled of misdemeanour, 
much less of those abuses and that mal- 
administration which were laid to their 
charge. He never would admit, that the 
Reports of Commissioners, the legality of 
whose appointment was exceedingly quess 
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tionable, formed a constitutional mode of 
trial and conviction of any parties whatever 
in that country. It was not his intention 
at that late hour to address their Lordships 
at any length upon the subject, but he had 
before pledged himself never to hear the 
Reports of these Commissioners, quoted in 
the manner they had been by the noble 
and learned Lord, without getting up and 
denying any party could be considered as 
tried and convicted by them. 

The Duke of Richmond would ask the 
neble Earl who had just sat down, when 
he said that these Corporations had not 
been legally tried and convicted, whether 
the decision of that House in the last 
Session of Parliament, whether the recom- 
mendation of a large majority of that 
House that these Corporations should cease 
to exist, would ever have been carried un- 
less there existed a strong opinion that they 
had not acted so correctly as they ought to 
have done. He had reason, however, to 
say, that he was one of those who sincerely 
believed that his noble Friend, the noble 
Duke (Wellington) was only actuated by a 
sincere desire to conciliate, when he pro- 
posed to delay the committal of this bill to 
the 9th of June. He well knew the noble 
Duke’s character, and he felt quite satisfied 
that the noble Duke believed that, by 
adopting this course, the House would be 
best enabled to bring the question to a 
satisfactory termination. And although he 
was one of those who protested against the 
junction of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, 
and the Forty-shilling Frechold Bill — 
though, in their Lordships’ journals he had 
then recorded the reasuys which induced 
him to object to that sort of bartering legis- 
lation, yet, if he felt that the putting off 
this question would enable their Lordships 
to come to a satisfactory settlement of this 
and other questions relating to Ireland, he 
should feel bound to give his vote for the 
amendment proposed by the noble Duke. 
But he submitted, that the House of Com- 
mons, after the debate of that evening, 
would not be in a situation to judge very 
correctly what it was that their Lordships 
intended todo. What he would suggest, 
therefore, was this: that they should go 
into the Committee without delay, alter 
the bill in such a manner as they deemed 
most proper, and thus enable the Commons 
at once to see and understand the extent to 
which they were prepared to go. If he 
wanted to enter into a compromise with 
any man, he invariably said, without hesi- 
tation or concealment, ‘‘ So far will I go, 
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and no further: will you accept my pro- 
position?” He thought it would be well for 
their Lordships to pursue the same course. 
There was one part of the subject which 
appeared to him to be particularly worthy 
of their Lordships’ attention. He had 
humbly submitted, in the last Session of 
Parliament, that Municipal Corporations 
ought not to be given to every small 
town in Ireland. To the large commer- 
cial and manufacturing towns, and to towns 
containing a great population, he was pre- 
pared and disposed to give Corporations ; 
but he objected to Corporations in small 
towns, even in England, If he had the 
power, he would only give Corporations to 
those towns which, from their size and im- 
portance, required them ; but he would do 
equal justice to Ireland. The towns in Ireland 
to which he had last year recommended their 
Lordships to give Corporations, were placed 
in a particular schedule of the Bill, which 
made the qualification to vote for members 
of the town-councils, the same as the quali- 
fication to vote for Members to serve in 
Parliament—it was the 10. qualification. 
Now, if their Lordships were prepared to 
agree with him, and to give Corporations to 
those large towns, it would not be necessary 
for them to wait until the Lrish Poor-law 
Bill was brought before them, because the 
10/. qualification had already beef fully 
inquired into, settled, and registered by the 
revising barristers in Ireland. The voters 
were all registered--all kuown; their 
claims had been sifted to the uttermost, 
and the Legislature would, therefore, kuow 


}to Whom they were granting the privilege 





of voting for the return of municipal ofli- 
cers. Under these circumstances, it was 
not necessary, in his view of the subject, 
to wait for the bringing up of the Irish 
Poor-law Bill. With respect to tithes 
in ITreland, their Lordships were aware, 
that upon that question, he entertaimed the 
strongest opinion. He never could give 
his sanction to an appropriation clause, but 
even though the chance were slight, that 
the House of Commons would abandon that 
clause, he would, nevertheless, entreat their 
Lordships to go into the consideration of 
the present Bill, tle would entreat their 
Lordships to define to the utmost extent 
what they were prepared to do with the 
Corporations of Ireland ; but he would not 
ultimately vote in favour of the Municipal 
Reform Bill, if he thought it would en- 
danger the Lstablished Church in that 
country. As at present informed, he did 
not know by what means it could possibly 
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do so, and he objected to his noble Friend’s 
argument, though he knew his motives in 
using it were the best. He objected to tell 
the people of this country that it was ne- 
cessary, not only to sanction, but to main- 
tain abuses in Ireland, for the purpose of 
protecting the Established Church in that 
country. He maintained, that neither the 
English nor the Irish Church had anything 
to do with the question of Municipal Re- 
form. He maintained further, that the 
more abuses were destroyed in both coun- 
tries, the greater would be the security of 
the Established Church in each. Under 
these circumstances, he would only conclude 
by repeating his conviction of the perfect 
sincerity of the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Wellington), but, in his own opinion, in- 
stead of going into Committce on the 9th 
of June next, it would be better to go into 
Committee on Monday next, and so at once 
to show the House of Commons what com- 
promise they were disposed to offer. 
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Lord Wharneliffe differed from the noble | 


Duke who had just sat down. He objected 
to the 10/. qualification, not only because 
it was one of the most uncertain ever estab- 
lished, but because in many places, and 
especially in Ireland, it had led to so much 
perjury. Only that day, a petition had 
been presented from Longford, praying for 
an alteration of the 10/. franchise, and 
pointing out the evils that resulted from it. 


The 10/. qualification, therefore, instead of 


inducing him to hasten the progress of this 
measure, constituted one of the very reasons 
why he wished first to have the Poor-law 
before them, in order that it might be seen 
whether a different and better qualification 
could not be adopted. The evidence taken 
before the Longford Election Committee 
showed that perjury had been carried to a 
very great extent as regarded the qualifi- 
cation. He should be anxious to guard 
against this in the introduction of the 
principle of popular election into the Cor- 
porations of Ireland. Notwithstanding 
what had fallen from the noble Viscount, 
he was not afraid to go before the country 
upon this question. They, on that side of 
the House, proposed to delay the further 
progress of the Bill, until they saw a better 
or final settlement could not be made of all 
the questions at present at issue between 


that House and the House of Commons. | 


They asked no compromise— they desired 
no compromise. Let the other measures be 
brought before them, and they would deal 
with them; and if those other measures 
appeared calculated to lead to a settlement 
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of the tithe question in Ireland, they would 
then enter into the consideration of this 
Bill, and discuss it upon the principle upon 
which it proceeded—the principle of popular 
election for municipal offices. 

The Duke of Wellington observed, that 
that noble and learned Lord had called upon 
him, ona former night, to lay upon the 
table a copy of the amendments, which he 
intended to propose, as the noble and 
learned Lord was anxious to consider them. 
He had then told the noble and learned 
Lord, that he had no amendments to pro- 
pose, and with that answer the noble and 
learned Lord appeared satisfied. The noble 
Viscount had also complained that he. had 
not informed him of the course which he 
intended to pursue, in postponing the Com- 
mittee on this Bill till the other two Bills 
were before the House. He thought that 
he had given the noble Viscount a very 
palpable hint as to the course which he in- 
tended to pursue, for he had, if he recol- 
lected right, read the paragraph in the King’s 
Speech, in which those three Bills were 
mentioned together, and the answer which 
their Lordships had given thereto. There 
was one point to which he wished to call 
the attention of their Lordships, as both the 
noble President of the Council, and the 
noble and learned Lord had laboured much 
to prove the want of connexion between 
this Bill of Municipal Reform, and the 
Irish Church Bill. ‘The difficulty under 
which the Irish Church laboured at present, 
was the state of the tithe question, owing 
to the measures of Parliament. This state 
of the tithe question, which had reduced 
the clergy of the Church of Ireland almost 
to starvation, was kept up in Treland by 
the excitement occasioned by agitation all 
over the country. He was anxious to 
avoid additional agitation, and especially 


(Lreland ). 


authoritative agitation, by the members of 


town-couneils acting under the influence 
and authority of agitators elected to their 
situations by the lowest class of the people 
—a people, too, acting under the direction 
of the violent opponents of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland. He must also notice 
another objection he had to this Bill. It 
gave to the town-councils great influence 
and power in their immediate neighbour- 
hoods, not for one mile, but for a circuit of 
seven miles. It gave them great influence 
also, not only in the county in which their 
corporate town was situate, but also in 
any neighbouring county or counties which 
were Within seven miles of their town. 
Some of these town-councils would have 
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jurisdiction over three or four different 
counties. Was that, he would ask, desi- 
rable with a view to the agitation of the 
question of Irish tithes? He put that 
question distinctly to the noble Viscount, 
and he begged that the noble Viscount 
would answer it. Under these circumstan- 
ces, he asked whether those who had a sin- 
cere regard for the welfare of the Estab- 
lished Church in Ireland, ought not to 
pause over this Bill until they saw how the 
Irish tithes question was settled. He freely 
confessed, that the preservation of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland was the ob- 
ject which he had in view—it was a prin- 
ciple to which they had sworn their 
Sovereign, to which they had sworn them- 
selves, and to which the other House of 
Parliament had also sworn its Members. If 
that principle were changed, if it were no 
longer the policy of the country, their 
Lordships ought to be informed of it before 
they took any further measure for the pre- 
servation of the Irish Church, and more 
particularly before they were threatened 
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with a collision with the other branch of 


the Legislature. In conclusion, he re- 
peated that, unless a satisfactory settlement 
were made of the Church question, he 
should not consent to the committal of this 
Bill. 

Their Lordships divided on the Amend- 
ment :—Content 192; Not-content 115: 
Majority 77. 

Content. 


ARCHBISHOPS. Carnarvon 


Canterbury Dartmouth 
York Devon 

DUKES. Digby 
Beaufort Doncaster (Buccleuch) 
Cumberland Falmouth 
Newcastle Glengall 
Rutland Graham (Montrose) 
Wellington Hardwicke 

MARQUESSES. Ilarewood 

Abercorn Harrington 
Bute Harrowby 
Cholmondeley Hillsborough (Downe 
Hertford shire) 
Salisbury Home 
Thomond Jersey 
Tweeddale Leven 
Westmeath Limerick 

EARLS. Mansfield 
Abingdon Mayo 
Airlie Morton 
Amherst Mountcashel 
Bandon Orkney 
Beauchamp Plymouth 
Bradford Ripon 
Brownlow Rosse 
Caledon Rosslyn 


{LORDS} 
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Sandwich Clanbrassil (Roden) 
Selkirk Clanwilliam 
Shaftesbury Clinton 
Stamford Colchester 
Talbot Cowley 
Tankerville De Saumarez 
Verulam De Tabley 
Wicklow Dunmore 
Wilton Dynevor 
VISCOUNIS Ellenborough 
Arburthnot Fitzgerald 
Beresford Fitzgibbon (Clare) 
Canning Forrester 
Canterbury Gage 
Combermere Hay (Kinnoul) 
Exmouth eytesbury 
Gordon (Aberdeen) Kenyon 
Gort Kerr (Lothian) 
Hawarden Manners 
Ilood Meldrum (Huntley) 
Ilutchinson (Don- Melros (Haddington) 
oughmore) Monson 
Maynard Montagu 
St. Vincent Penshurst(Strangford) 
Sydney Prudhoe 
BISHOPS, Rayleigh 
Bangor Reay 
Carlisle Redesdale 
Exeter Rodney 
Glocester Rolle 
Lincoln Saltersford (Cousteun) 
London Saltoun 
Winchester Sandys 
LORDS. Sinclair 
Abinger Sondes 
Ashburton Southampton 
Bayning St. John 
Bexley Stewart of Garlies 
Bolton (Earl of Galloway) 
Boston Tenterden 
Braybroke Wallace 


Camden (Brecknock) 
Carteret 
Churchill 


Proxies. 

DUKES, Macclesfield 
Buckingham Malmesbury 
Dorset Mount Edgecumbe 
Leeds O'Neill 
Manchester Orford 
Northumberland Pembroke 

MARQUESSES. Poulett 
Ailesbury Powis 
Bristol Somers 

FARLS. VISCOUNTS. 
Aylesford Ilereford 
Bathurst Lorton 
Beverly Melville 
Buckinghamshire Sidmouth 
Cardigan Strathallan 
Clancarty BISHOP. 
De La Warr Bath and Wells 
Eldon LORDS. 
Elgin Arden 
Guilford Ardrossan (Eglinton) 
Lindsay Bagot 
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Wharncliffe 
Willoughby de Broke 
Wynford 
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Carbery Lyndhurst 
Carrington Oriel (Visct. Ferrard) 
Colville Ormond 
Delamere Rivers 
Douglas St. Helen’s 
Downes Stuart de Rothesay 
Dunsany Thurlow 
Farnborough Tyrone (Waterford) 
Faversham Walsingham 
Forbes Wigan (Earl of Bal- 
Grantley carres) 
Gray Wodehouse 
Harris 

Not-Content. 

DUKES. BARONS. 
Argyle 2 
Cleveland Arundel 
Devonshire Bateman 
Grafton Brougham 
Norfolk Byron 
Richmond Cloncurry 
Sutherland Cottenham 

MARQUESSES. Dacre 
Clanricarde Denman 
Headfort Foley 
Lansdowne Gardner 
Northampton Glenelg 
Queensberry Godolphin 
‘Tavistock Hatherton 

EARLS. Holland 
Albemarle Howden 
Burlington King 
Camperdown Kinnaird 
Cork Lilford 
Craven Longdale 
Ducie Lovat 
Errol Lynedoch 
Fingall Mostyn 
Fitzwilliam Montford 
Howard of Effingham Poltimore 
Ilchester Say and Sele 
Leitrim Seaford 
Lichfield Segrave 
Minto Stourton 
Morley Strafford 
Oxford Suftield 
Radnor Templemore 
Rosebery Teynham 
Scarborough Vernon 
Sefton 
Stradbroke BISHOPS. 
Thanet Chichester 
Uxbridge Durham 
Yarborough Ely 

VISCOUNTS. Hereford 
Duncannon Killaloe 
Melbourne Ripon 
Torrington Salisbury 

Proxies. 

DUKES. MARQUESSES, 
Bedford Breadalbane 
Brandon Westminster 
Leinster Winchester 
Marlborough FARIS. 
Sussex _ Besborough 
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Charlemont 
Durham 
Essex 
Ferrers 
Gosford 
Granville 
Huntingdon 
Ludlow 
Meath 
Mulgrave 
Roxburgh 
Sherborne 
Shrewsbury 
Suffolk 
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VISCOUNTS. 
Bolingbroke 
Dorchester 

BARONS, 
Auckland 
Dormer 
Dunally 
Erskine 
Hloward de Walden 
Plunkett 
Ponsonby 
Western 

BISHOP. 
Lichfield 


Paired Off. 


Lord Belhaven 
Lord Barham 
Earl of Derby 
Lord Dormer 
Lord Portman 
Marquess of Anglesey 
Earl Carlisle 
Duke of Somerset 
Lord Dundas 
Lord Sligo 

Lord King 

Lord Petre 


Earl of Eglinton 
Lord Forbes 

Bishop of St. Asaph 
Earl of Warwick 
Lord Sheffield 

Earl de Grey 

Lord Ravensworth 
Marquess Camden 
Lord Alvanley 
Bishop of Rochester 
Lord Marlborough 
Lord Lonsdale 








HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 5, 1837. 

MrinxvuteEs.] Petitions presented. By Mr. GaskReLt and 
other hon. M&MBERS, from various places, against; and 
by several other hon. Memegrs, from various other 
places, for the Ministerial plan for the abolition of Chureh- 
rates,—-By Colonel THompson, from Leversedge, in the 
county of York, against the Poor-law Act.—By Mr. 
Denis O’Conor, from Roscommon, in support of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

Cuurcn or Scortanp.] On the first 
Order of the Day being moved, 

Sir Willkam Rae rose to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice 
in the shape of certain resolutions, relating 
to the endowment of churches in Scotland. 
He did not feel, thathe was called upon 
to apologise in any great degree for thus 
interfering with the business of the Go- 
vernment by moving his resolutions on the 
first Order of the Day, because this was 
the first occasion during a long Parlia- 
mentary life that he had done so. But 
the circumstances of the case on the 
present occasion bore him out, and fully 


justified the course he had adopted. It 


was now two months since he first gave 
notice of his Motion, and no opportunity 
had been afforded him of bringing it for- 
ward sooner, or in any other shape. In 
the year 1835 he brought forward a 
Motion on the same subject and for a 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
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merits of the case, but on that occasion 
the noble Lord opposite met his Motion 
by expressing the intention of the Govern- 
ment to issue a commission which the 
noble Lord said would better accomplish 
the object in view than a Committee 
could. To that representation of the 
noble Lord he had acceded, upon the 
express understanding that the Com- 
mission was to report from time to time, 
so that the different grounds of complaint 
might the more easily be considered and a 
remedy applied. Notwithstanding this 
condition the Commission had not made 
any Report for two years, as it was only | 
in the beginning of February last that | 
their first Report was laid “before the 
House. He did expect that as the Report 
even at so late a period was before the 
House the Government would have con- | 
sidered it their duty to follow out the re- | 
commendations of the Report, and bring | 
the subject under the consideration of the | 
House. This the noble Lord was pledged | 
to do if acase of destitution was made out, 
for the noble Lord had said, when the | 
subject was last before the House, that in 
such a case it would be the duty of the 
Government to apply a remedy. No 
notice, however, had been taken by the 
Government of the Report. He had asked 
the noble Lord if he intended to bring the 
subject forward, and the noble Lord’s 
answer was, that the matter was under 
the consideration of the Government, but 
he could not pledge himself to propose 
any measure upon it at present. This 
answer was not at all satisfactory to him, 
and he was sure it would not be so to the 
people of Scotland. He felt under these 
circumstances, that it was his duty to 
bring the subject under the consideration 
of the House. If the Government had 
come forward in the matter as they were 
bound to do, the House would not have 
been troubled with the present discussion, 
and the public business would not have 
been interfered with. He did not think, 
at the same time, that it was too much to 
claim one night for the business of Scot- 
land, as he was sure that hitherto the 
business of that part of the empire had 
not occupied two hours of the time since 
the commencement of the present Session. 
This was a subject on which the feclings 
of the people of Scotland were deeply in- 
terested, for it was a question more ex- 
citing from one end of that country to the 
ether than any othe ueshon that affected 
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their interests. It was not a party ques- 
tion, but one which was influenced by the 
most laudable and honourable principle 
and feeling. Let the House look at the 
meetings that had been held in Scotland 
on this subject, and they would see that 
there was as many Whigs attended those 
meetings as persons of the other side in 
politics. Of the first great meeting held 
on the subject, Lord Belhaven, Com- 
missioner of the General Assembly, was 
chairman, and there was not one at which 
Gentlemen holding the opinions and 
adhering to the party of hon. Members 
opposite id not warmly support the claims 
of the Church of Scotland to additional 
endowments from the state. They advo- 
cated the cause of those who could not 
effectually plead for themselves—the poor. 
It was for the religious instruction of the 
poor that the people of Scotland had come 
forward in thousands as petitioners, and 
all that they asked from the House was 
the grant of an inconsiderable sum to 


enable the Church efliciently to supply that 


instruction. He would venture to say 
that no petitioners who had ever ap- 
proached that House occupied a position 
so strong as that which was held by these 
Gentlemen. They founded theirc! aims 
upon a right which was admitted, and 
which it was impossible to deny—the duty 
of the state to provide for the support of 
the established religion of the country. 
The petitioners said that the state was 
bound to provide for the people the means 
of spiritual instruction by an endowed 
Church, and the noble Lord in his address 
to the House ona former occasion relating 
to this subject, had not denied the truth 
of this principle. But the petitioners did 
not come forward merely to ask for the 
enforcement of that right ; they offered to 
the Government a donation unexampled 
in amount, collected by their own private 
contributions. The last time he had had 
the honour of bringing forward this ques- 
tion in the House, he had said that a 
sum amounting to upwards of 66,000/. 
had been subscribed in Scotland to aid 
the object which he should endeavour to 
recommend to the attention of Govern- 
ment, and that sixty-four Churches were 
in progress of erection, the whole of which 
the subscribers were willing to make over 
to Government on condition that the state 


should supply them with the means of 


maintaining clergymen {fo occupy the 
pulpute of these fabrics This was in 
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1835; and in 1836 he was happy to state 
twenty-six churches were added to these 
sixty-four, and the former subscription 
was augmented by more than 32,000/. 
a sum which was still being increased. 
The subscribers, in fact, offered to the 
Government upwards of 100 churches, 
and whatever might remain alter being 
expended on them of a sum of 150,000. 


They tendered this sum to the state to | 


enable it to perform its duty, and he 
could not better explain the spirit which 
dictated the sacrifice than by using the 
words of the parties themselves who made 
it. “ We,” they said, “on the part of a 
willing people, lay 150,0002. on the altar 
of Christian charity, as their contribution 
during the three last years for the highest 
good of the families of our land, and we 
turn to our rulers, in the fond expectation 
that a willing Government will co-eperate 
in this patriotic measure, and that by the 
contribution of the state in aid of private 
liberality their object will be attained, 
He regretted that there should be any 
hon. Members in the House who deemed 
the subject of so little importance—the 
wishes of a great part of the population, 
and the interests of an important division 
of the empire, so little worthy consider- 
ation, and he trusted that the House would 
bear with him a little longer. Before 
calling attention to the Report of the 
Commissioners, he wished to remark, that 
former Governments had not refrained 
from bringing forward this question from 
inattention to the wants of the Church of 
Scotiand. He said this because he had 
been taunted on a former occasion by his 
right hon. Friend opposite (the Lord 
Advocate) with keeping back the question 
when he himself heldoftice. Doubtless, he 
(Sir W. Rae) being an Episcopalian was a 
dissenter from the Church of Scotland, of 
which the learned Lord was a Member; 
but he would not allow any man to say, 
that during the time he had had the 
honour of holding the office of Lord- 
Advocate he was not actuated by the 
warmest anxiety for the welfare of that 
Church, and the sincerest zeal to promote 
its interests. It appeared to him neces- 
sary to proceed gradually to supply the 
deficiencies under which that Church la- 
boured, and he had taken without loss of 
time such steps as appeared to him best 
calculated to give it greater means of 
doing good, and of spreading the blessings 
af yeligion, The most urgent case was 
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beg of the large parishes in the highlands 
in which it was impracticable for the popu- 
| lation to attend the parish Church, to 
meet which he had introduced in 1824, 
| after he became Lord-Advocate, a Bill to 
|provide Churches in those districts; 
/40,0002. were granted for this purpose, 
ibesides the necessary endowments to 
|support the clergymen. If the learned 
Lord would look to that Bill he would find 
'that he was not inattentive to the prin- 
‘ciple which actuated those who were 
jurging this question on Government, for 
'the price of seats was limited to 2s. 6d. a- 
‘year, and in no case was a higher rent 
‘exacted. This Bill was followed by a vote 
of 40,000/. for building churches in the 
towns of Scotland. A Bill was introduced 
\to apply the sum to that purpose, which 
| was only lost in consequence of an alter- 
| ation made in it by the House of Lords, 
‘Ife thought, then, he was entitled to say 
that he had not entirely neglected the in« 
terests of the Church of Scotland. He 
should now, as shortly as possible advert 
to the contents of the Report. The reso- 
lutions which he proposed to submit to 
the House, embraced, in his opinion, all 
the material points of the question. The 
first resolution related merely to a matter 
of fact, stating that his Majesty had been 
pleased to issue a Commission to inquire 
into the means of religious instruction 
existing in Scotland, with power to report 
from time to time, in order that Parlia- 
ment might apply such remedies to any 
defects which might be proved as the case 
seemed to require. It did appear to him 
at the time that the issuing of the Com- 
mission was an acknowledgement of the 
principle that if it should appear by its 
Reports that a case of destitution was 
made out, the Government of the country 
was bound to provide a remedy. The 
noble Lord, whom he did not now sec in his 
place, had certainly then admitted that it 
was the duty of Government to maintain 
and aid the Established Church, and that 
the question he had to consider was only 
one of disputed facts—one party alleging 
that the means of the Church were inade- 
quate to the wishes of the population, and 
their opponents denying it. It was at 
that time admitted to be the duty of Go- 
vernment to maintain the Established 
Church of Scotland, and if a grant should 
appear needful for the support of that 
Chureh, he (Sir W. Rae) concluded that 
such 9 grant would have heen made aq to 
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supply whatever deficiency might be dis- 
covered to exist. Another resolution to 
which he would advert was that by which | 
the commission was bound to report from — 
time to time ; now that part of the resolu. 
tion did away with some objections which 
he and others had entertained to the 
commission, who were led to believe that 
the inquiry would be more speedily con- 
cluded than by means of a Committee, 
and that it would thus sooner be decided, 
ifan endowment were to be granted or 
not. Amongst others his right hon. 
Friend near him had strongly urged, that 
not much good would be derived from a 
Committee. He was then of a different 
opinion, and he was now sure that if the 
Committee had been appointed it could 
have concluded its labours last year, and 
the House, instead of voting various sums 
for temporary assistance, might have had 
before it a complete statement of the defi- 
ciency and have at once applied a sufficient 
remedy. The noble Lord opposite had 
said, that the inconvenience of the con- 
siderable length of the labours of the | 
commission would be obviated by their | 
reports from time to time being laid before | 
Parliament, and that as soon as Parlia- | 
ment and the Government were enabled | 
to settle the nature of the defects, they | 
would devise the remedy to be applied. | 
His next resolution only stated ‘* That | 
the Commissioners so appointed made a 
first report on the matters referred to 
them as applicable to those parishes in the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, where the want 
of the means of religious instruction was 
alleged to exist, which Report was laid 
before the House of Commons on_ the 
7th of February, 1837;” from which 
only one thing could be concluded— 
that the Commissioners had taken abun- 
dance of time in making up their report. 
But the next resolution involved matter 
of greater importance, and he felt 
great satisfaction that he had not now 
as last year, to deal with facts that rested 
on his bare assertion ; although, knowing 
the nature of his countrymen, he was then 
sure that they would not have subscribed 
66,000/. for any unnecessary purprose. 
The third was, ‘ That it appears froom 
this Report that the population in the 
city of Edinburgh and its suburbs amounts 
to 162,292 of whom after deducting 
persons belging to religious denomina- 
tions other than the Established Church, 
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number of sittings in churches belonging 


to the Establishment amounts to 36,001, 


It further appears from the Report, that the 
number of persons capable of attending 
religious worship who habitually absent 
themselves from such worship cannot be 
less than from 40,000 to 50,000.” He 
would not go through the calculations ; 
no one could deny those facts, and if 
they were denied, he was ready to show 
the evidence which established them. The 
question then arose—was there sufficient 
church accommodation in Edinburgh ? 
Of course he need not say, that seats were 
not wanted for the whole number of 
91,021, as some of those were children. 
It had been found in country parishes, 
that the number for whom it was neces- 
sary to provide accommodation was forty- 
four per cent, which calculation excluded 
all persons under twelve years of age; 
but he must take exceplion to young 
persons under the age of twelve being 
excluded from the calculations for neces- 
sary church accommodation; he thought 
that accommodation should be provided 
for all the population above seven years of 
age: surely every one must acknowledge, 
that children between the ages of seven 
and twelve were fit objects for religious 
instruction, and if so, it would be found, 
that sixty-six would be a fairer calcula- 
tion than forty-four per cent. Upon that 
calculation of sixty-six per cent. it would 
be found, that at least 25,000 sittings 
were wanting to provide for the population 
of Edinburgh. After calling the attention 
of the House to the deficiency in the 
number of sittings, his next resolution 
adverted to the nature and extent of the 
religious instruction which, according to 
the Report, the people of Scotland re- 
ceived. It appeared from the Report, 
that 2,000 was the greatest number of 
persons that could be properly under the 
care of one clergyman, while, in fact as 
many as 2,780 were found to be under the 
care of one clergyman—a number whose 
spiritual wants it was quite impossible 
any clergyman could attend to, Was it 
not a dismal and melancholy consideration 
that, in a population of 162,000, not 
fewer than from 40,000 to 50,000 habitu- 
ally absented themselves from public 
worship? The fourth resolution stated, 
“That the said Report sets forth as the 
result of the whole evidence, that from 
whatever cause it proceeds, whether con- 
nected with their extent or nature, the 
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opportunities of public religious worship, 
and the means of religious instruction and 
pastoral superintendance, at present ex- 
isting and in operation, are not adequate 
to the removal of the evils complained of.” 
In the Report of the Commissioners great 
pains had been taken to explain, that the 
people of Scotland were in general of a 
religious inclination ; how was it, then, 
that in the capital so large a number 
absented themselves from religious in- 
struction ? It was a consolatory reflection, 
that those churches which had been en- 
dowed by the subscription raised in Scot- 
land had been all filled, and by persons 
who were all respectably dressed. We 
was sure, that if the grant now sought 
were given, decency of dress and general 
morality of conduct would soon appear in 
the class for whose benefit it would be 
made. It had also been advanced, that 
the people stayed away because they 
required some relaxation, He felt per- 
suaded that it was not so, but that the 
poor of Scotland took pleasure in public 
worship. ‘The fact was, that money was 
borrowed to erect the church, and to repay 
that debt they were obliged to rent the 
pews as high as possible. The poor of 
Scotland would not accept a seat in the 
church for nothing; but if this grant 
were made by which they would be en- 
abled to have a sitting at a lower rate 
than at present, they would take it and 
pay for it. In the unendowed churches 
the clergy were also dependent on the 
pew-rents, and as their hearers were 
bound to provide for the wants of their 
pastors, the pews were let at so high a 
rate that the poor could not afford to pay 
for them. The consequence of that entire 
dependence of the clergy was, that they 
sought rather for hearers among the rich 
than among the poor; and if the Dis- 
senters had not come forward he believed 
that Scotland would now havebeen overrun 
with infidelity. But the debt with which 
the Churches already built were loaded 
was the chief point, and that was not a 
point to which the Commissioners had 
directed their inquiries. The Commis- 
sioners had said, that they did not wish 
to press any questions relating to the 
pecuniary affairs of the churches. Many 
Dissenting places were built on specula- 
tion to draw off the attendants of the 
Established Churches, and that statement 
was borne out by the returns, which 
showed that as many as 11,000 sit- 
VOL, XXXVIII. {gh 
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tings in Edinburgh alone’ were un- 
occupied, which was only caused by 
the desire of extending a sect by 
building a large church, and thus bur- 
thening the congregations with a heavy 
debt. But whether they considered 
churches, chapels of ease, or Dissenting 
chapels, it was all the same ; it could be 
shown in each case to be impossible to 
lower the pew-rents so as to admit the 
poor. He would advert to the evidence of 
Dr. Chalmers, who said, that two things 
were necessary for the religious instruc- 
tion of the poor and the working classes 
—first, to remove a barrier (if 10s. 6d. 
were fixed on as the charge for a sitting, 
that would be a barrier); and, secondly, 
that some impulse should be applied to 
the population, for the removal of the 
barrier was only negative, and though it 
would prevent their going backwards 
would not urge them forwards, and they 
must not expect any progression unless 
an impulse were also provided. When 
the Commissioners asked Dr. Chalmers, 
what force he would apply, he replied, that 
the first thing necessary was to bring Chris- 
tian charityand fellowship home tothe poor. 
Let the ministers visit the homes ofthe poor 
in the week, and the poor would return 
those week-day calls by attendance at the 
church on the Sabbath. Let missionaries 
be first sent to collect congregations, the 
excellence of which plan had been proved 
to demonstration in a variety of instances 
in Edinburgh, and still more in Glasgow, 
where those missionaries had made a con- 
gregation first, whom they had addressed 
in barns and houses, instead of first 
building an expensive church and then 
sceking to repay themselves by a high 
pew-rent. The practical result for which he 
contended was not to be attained by the 
voluntary principle. That had _ been 
proved by what had actually taken place, 
both in Edinburgh and in Glasgow. ‘This 
could not be effected by the voluntary 
principle. It could not be relied upon. 
That principle had been put to the trial, 
both in and out of the Established 
Church of Scotland—it had been tried 
in chapels of ease, and it had failed. The 
combined efforts of the Dissenters had 
not succeeded in giving it complete suc- 
cess, for even in Edinburgh alone there 
were 50,000 who had no opportunity of 


receiving religious instruction. Were 
matters to remain in this state? Was 


there any Gentleman on the opposite side 
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of the House who would venture to say, 
that they ought to remain so? How 
were these 50,000 to be reclaimed from 
the deplorable state in which they must 
be as regarded religious instruction? It 
was from this class, and from the purlieus 
of the city of Edinburgh, that the calen- 
dars were filled with criminals. Of what 
consideration was the paltry sum of 
10,0002. or 12,000/. a-year, to be expend- 
ed in the endowment of churches, com- 
pared to the advantage of reclaiming so 
many from their evil ways and their 
present degraded condition? It was to 
this circumstance—the want of adequate 
church accommodation —that he imputed 
the great advance which crime had made 
within the last thirty years. In the year 
1815 the expenditure under the head of 
prosecution of crime was only 6,000/, 
while in 1836 it was 36,000/., and in the 
present year would be 34,0007. What 
cause could be assigned for this great 
increase but a gradual decline in the 
moral and religious habits of the people, 
arising from a want of sufficient church 
accommodation? Ile had stated what 
the remedy was which the people of 
Scotland proposed to apply to the state 
of things he had described. The inhabi- 
tants of that country were ready to come 
forward, and at their own expense to 
provide all the churches that might be 
necessary. They were willing to leave 
the patronage of those churches to the 
disposal of the Government, and all 
they asked for was, that the Government 
should give a small endowment, in order 
that cheap seats might be furnished to the 
poor. He had heard it rumoured, that 
his motion was to be resisted, on the plea 
that further reports were required. For 
what purpose, let him ask ? The evidence 
was complete, as far as regarded Edin- 
burgh ; and whatever might be found to 
be the condition of other parts of Scot- 
land, the wants of the metropolis ought, 
at any rate, to be supplied. He had also 
heard it stated, that necessity of inquiring 
respecting Scotch teinds would be urged 
as a reason for objecting to the motion, 
He was told that the Commissioners were 
not ready to report on that subject. Why 
were they not ready? The Commission 


had been in existence since 1835, and a 


great part of the returns respecting Scotch 
teinds were at the command of the Go- 


vernment, and with respect to the other 


returns any information respecting them 
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might be obtained in the course of a 
week. But what object could the Go- 
vernment have in view by instituting an 
inquiry respecting the teinds held by 
private proprietors in Scotland? Was 
the Government prepared to bring forward 
a tithe measure for Scotland? If they 
entertained any such intention, it was only 
right that the landed proprietors of Scot- 
land should be aware of the fact. At 
the time of the Reformation the Crown 
seized a great part of the tithes, and con- 
veyed them over to private individuals, 
who had held them ever since under titles 
which were irresistible. In 1617 an Act 
passed the Scotch Parliament to put an 
end to all doubts respecting the right of 
those individuals to the teinds ; and that 
Act declared, that their right should be 
unchangeable now and for ever. It was 
under such a title that the property was 
held subject to the payment of a stipend 
to one clergyman in the parish where the 
property was situated; and by an Act 
passed in 1707, no second clergyman 
could be appointed to the parish without 
the consent of three-fourths of the he- 
ritors. Now he should like clearly to 
understand whether the Government in- 
tended to take those tithes, and accumu- 
late them into one large fund for the 
purpose of applying them to the endow- 
ment of new livings? He had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that such a proceeding 
would be contrary to Jaw, He trusted 
that no such pretexts as he had men- 
tioned would be resorted to for the 
purpose of getting rid of his motion, The 
noble Lord could not be aware of the 
strong feeling which prevailed in Scot- 
land on this subject; and if the motion 
he proposed was postponed, the people of 
that country, recollecting that six long 
years had now elapsed since 1830, when 
the Church made an urgent demand fora 
grant of money, would regard the pro- 
ceeding as a sort of juggle practised to 
delude them. During the Administration 
of the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, an allusion was made to 
this subject in the King’s speech, and that 
allusion spread like an electric spark 
through Scotland, and gave universal 
satisfaction. How had the present Go- 
vernment followed up that allusion ? 
When they came into office did they 
show any symptoms of a willingness to act 
in the matter? ‘The truth was, that he 





was the first to bring the subject under 
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the consideration of the House, and to 
propose the appointment of a Committee. 
The Committee was refused, and a Com- 
mission appointed, with the distinct un- 
derstanding, {that the Commissioners should 
be directed to report from time to time. 
It was, however, rather a singular cir- 
cumstance, that that direction was not 
given to the Commissioners, for all that 
they were told was, that they were at 
liberty to report from time to time. The 
consequence had been, that although the 
Commission was appointed in 1835, the 
first Report was not presented until the 
commencement of the present year. The 
House would recollect, that at the period 
of the appointment of the Commission he 
had complained of the manner in which it 
was constituted. He now, however, did 
not regret the way in which the Commis- 
sion had been composed, for he found 
those whom he considered his ad- 
versaries on this question, could not 
avoid making out a case, showing the 
want of spiritual instruction in Scotland, 
He warned the noble Lord opposite, that 
if any pretext was seized on for post- 
poning his motion, the people of Scotland 
would consider, and justly consider, that 
the Government were not dealing fairly 
with the question, and that they were 
pretending to do what they were either 
unwilling or afraid to do. He should 
regret such a result more perhaps than 
the noble Lord who perhaps thought that 
he made the motion for a party purpose 
would give him credit for. But he would 
assure the noble Lord, that the Govern- 
ment could take no step more serviceable 
to his (Sir W. Rae’s) party, than that 
which he was now deprecating. The 
people of Scotland were excited with 
regard to the present question to a degree 
of which the noble Lord could have no 
just idea, and if the present motion should 
be passed by as unworthy of notice onthe 
part of the Government, the noble Lord 
might depend, that the people of Scotland 
would look upon the conduct of the Go- 
vernment as an insult directed against 
themselves. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded by proposing the following 
resolutions by way of amendment upon 
the Order of the Day. 


“©1, That an address having been presented 
to the King by the House of Commons, humbly 
praying ‘ That his Majesty would be geaciouely 
pleased {9 appamt & Cainmiiasion ta Wgulre 
shia the Opporunitiae AP veligioys worship, and 
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means of religious instruction, and pastoral 
superintendence, afforded to the people of 
Scotland, and how far these are of avail for the 
religious and moral improvement of the poor, 
and of the working classes, and with this view 
to obtain information respecting their stated 
attendance in places of public worship, and 
their actual connexion with any religious 
denomination, to inquire what funds are now 
or may hereafter be available for the 
purpose of the Established Church of 
Scotland, and to report from time to time, in 
order that such remedies may be applied to 
any existing evils, as Parliament may think fit,’ 
His Majesty was pleased on the 20th day of 
Juiy, 1835, to issue such Commission. 

“2. That the Commissioners so appointed 
made a first report on the matters referred to 
them as applicable to those parishes in the 


presbytery of Edinburgh, where the want of 


the means of religious instruction was alleged 
to exist, which report was laid before the 
House of Commons on the seventh of Feb- 
ruary, 1837. 

“ 3. That it appears from this Report that the 
population in the city of Edinburgh and its 
suburbs amounts to 162,292, of whom, after 
deducting persons belonging to religious de- 
nominations other than the Established Church, 
there remain 91,021; and that the total num- 
ber of sittings in the churches belonging to 
that establishment amounts to 36,001. It 
further appears from the Report that the num- 
ber of persons capable of attending religious 
worship, who habitually absent themselves 
from such worship, ‘ cannot be less than from 
40,000 to 50,000.’ 

“4, That the said report sets forth as the 
result of the whole evidence, that from whats 
ever cause it proceeds, whether connected 
with their extent or nature, the opportunities 
of public religious worship, and the means of 
religious instruction and pastoral superinten- 
dence at present existing and in operation, are 
not adequate to the removal of the evils come 
plained of.’ 

**5. That it is the opinion of this House 
that the said Report should be taken into im- 
mediate consideration, with the view of 
remedying the evils acknowledged to exist 
within the districts to which it refers, by exe 
tending the means of religious instruction and 
pastoral superintendence furnished by the 
Established Church of Scotland, and rendering 
them available to all classes of the com- 
munity.” 


Lord John Russell said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had brought forward this 
motion to obstruct and delay the supplies 
to be granted to his Majesty, and this was 
the second time that the same course had 
been taken within the last few nights by 
hon, Gentlemen opposite, They would 
not wait fo make their motions on the 
regular dave devoted to that purposs, but 
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they brought them forward to the impedi- | of Scotland.” He did not think that it 
ment of the business of the Government. | was fitting or right that the Government 
The right hon. Gentleman said, that the | business should be delayed and obstructed 
reason why he did this was, that he had | by such motions as that of the right hon. 
ie no opportunity of bringing forward his} Gentleman, and brought forward under 
by motion on the regular notice days, because | such circumstances as he had mentioned. 
(i there was such a small attendance of} What was the object of the right hon. 
Members on these days that he would not | Gentleman, in bringing forward the ques- 

if be ab'e to bring his motion to a satisfac- | tion at this particular time, for he told the 
i tory conclusion. The right hon, Baronet, | House that for the last six years he had 
; however, at the same time stated this sub- | brought the matter forward; this, be it 
iH ject had created greater excitement in | recollected, was since the period the right 
al Scotland than almost anything that oc-| hon. Gentleman went first out of office? 
ii curred recently. If this were the case, | The right hon. Gentleman also said, that 
ft and even it should happen that neither!the evil had been rapidly growing 
Trish nor English Members attended the} and increasing during the thirty years 
discussion, the right hon. Gentleman | previous, and therefore the deficiency com- 
would be perfectly sure of the presence of | plained of had been experienced for the last 
the Members for Scotland. But he recol- | thirty-six years. But he begged the 
lected what was evidently the motive for| House to remember that the right hon. 
bringing forward the other motion to! Gentleman was, previously to the last six 
ana which he had adverted—he meant the| years, connected with the Government of 
it i resolution relative to the affairs of Spain, | the country which induced that House to 

Ha | which was proposed by a right hon. | vote away millions upon millions, ay, and 

bik Gentleman opposite. The motive that| hundreds of millions upon hundreds of 

pie produced that resolution no doubt was the | millions in order to support unnecessary 
sii 

; s 











ii feeling that was just then produced on | andexpensive wars, for he believedjthat not 
We the public mind by the reverses sustained | Jess than 140,000,000/. were expended in 
t by the British legion in Spain. Ifthat|a single year during the last war. But, 
Mm feeling had been allowed to subside and} the right hon. Gentleman did not think 
ii pass away, the bringing forward the mo- | fit to ask for even a small sum for that 
: tion would not have promoted the object | which must be admitted on all hands to 
) in view. He had no doubt that the pre- | be a paramount object; it never occurred 
5 sent motion had just been brought forward | to the right hon. Gentleman during those 
k because the Assembly of the Church of} years of lavish expenditure, that such 
f } Scotland was about to meet; and although | wants as he had described should be at- 
' } that assembly would not engage in such} tended to. But what had been the course 
; bloody battles as those fought in the ficlds | which the right hon, Gentleman pursued 
! of Navarre, still no doubt theological | during the last two years? The subject 
contests would take place which might be | was alluded to in the King’s speech at the 
turned to a particular purpose, by bring- | commencement of 1835, and on the 
ing ferward such a motion as that before | change of Government a Commission was 
the House. No doubt this battle would | appointed, which was directed to inquire 
be made a great triumph to the right hon. | into the whole subject of the Church of 
Gentleman who brought forward this | Scotland. The Commissioners entered 
motion, having for its object the proposing | into the inquiry which was of a very 
a grant of money for the Church of Scot- | Jaborious and unusual nature; and 
Jand, for it would be said ifthe motion was although they were directed to report 
not granted, that the present government from time to time, they did not present 
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Hy were enemies to the Church of Scot-| any report to the Crown until the begin- 
Pili land. The right hon. Gentleman might | ning of the present year. The report 
BG say tothis assembly, ‘The Government | contained the evidence connected with 
ilk would not agree to any motion, and! the town of Edinburgh ; but he had heard 
HT alleged that they wished for further infor- | within the last few days that the Com- 


mation on the subject, and induced the | missioners had made inquiries respecting 
House of Commons to go with them; the town of Glasgow, and they had also 
therefore you must become adhered to the made various inquiries respecting teinds, 
Tory or Conservative party, for they will and he hoped within a short time to place 
grant you asum of money for the Church ; another report on the table of the House, 
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Therefore, he said, it was better to wait 
until they had the other reports before 
them before any further steps were taken 
on the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that 10,0002. would be suflicient 
for the object in view. He, however, had 
not taken any steps to show on what in- 
formation he had formed his calculation, 
and he did not state how much of this 
sum would be required by the town of 
Edinburgh alone. With respect to the 
resolutions of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he must observe that they did not give a 
fair interpretation of the facts, and this 
was particularly the case with respect to 
the third resolution. The Report on the 
table did not point out any specific evil, 
nor did it recommend the adoption of any 
particular remedy. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to the opinion of Dr. 
Chalmers on the subject of church ac- 
commodation. He would read an opinion 
of that rev. Gentleman, on the same 
subject from the same page of the evi- 
dence :—* Do you think that the evil of 
Church destitution could be remedied 
entirely, or in part, by the multiplication 
of missionaries to a great extent ?— This 
forms a very good initial operation, and I 
would much rather that it was never dis- 
pensed with. If we were to run up a 
number of churches, at this moment, we 
would be exposed to the mortifying view 
of empty benches. ‘The first point should 
be a parochial missionary to cultivate the 
district ; the process should begin there, 
but not end there. After he had done 
the work to a certain extent, and filled 
his station, he should be translated into 
a higher status ; and the circumstance of 
becoming an ordained minister, and able 
to dispense ordinances, would give him a 
tenfold greater ascendancy over his dis- 
trict.” From this opinion of Dr. Chal- 
mers it was quite clear that he did not 
think that the mere fact of building a 
church or opening a chapel was sufticient 
to secure a congregation. He concurred 
in the opinion of Dr. Chalmers, that it 
would be desirable that with respect to 
those parishes in which there was a want 
of religious instruction it was almost in- 
dispensable, that in the first instance, 
they should resort to the labours of the 
missionaries. Dr. Chalmers maintained, 
that after the missionaries had been 
engaged for a certain period, they should 
become regular ministers of the Church, 
whereas the Dissenters contended, on the 
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other hand, that missionaries should con-~ 
tinue in that office, and that Dissenters 
should be appointed as well as ministers of 
the Church, and that they should be re- 
munerated by voluntary contributions. 
He had been informed, that when the 
labours of the Commissioners had com- 
menced,the numberof missionaries had been 
increased, and several persons influenced 
by their own zeal, and others supported 
by the contributions of religious persons, 
were then exerting themselves to spread 
religion throughout the country. With 
respect to the Crown teinds and the 
bishop’s teinds, which had been alluded to 
by the right hon. Gentleman, he would 
only observe that it was a question which 
he had referred to the consideration of 
the Commissioners. It was to be con- 
sidered what means were or might become 
available to supply that want of religious 
instruction in Scotland which had been 
so eloquently described : the right hon. 
Baronet had appeared, throughout his 
speech, particularly careful to guard the 
lauded proprietors of Scotland against any 
call being made on them to contribute 
more than was strictly due from them 
under former laws. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet should consider that not Scotland 
only, but England, too, was interested in 
the promotion of the means of religious 
instruction. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in office two years ago, he had 
very properly annexed a prebend of West- 
minster to the rectory of the parish in 
which the house stood ; and it was made 
part of the arrangement that the parish 
should contain two places of worship, 
besides the parish church. It became 
necessary that an Act of Parliament should 
be passed for the purpose, but the pressure 
of public business bad been such that 
hitherto he had not been able to carry 
this object into effect. All these subjects 
ought to be taken in their course: and it 
was most objectionable that hon. Gentle- 
men should delay the progress of public 
business for the sake of increasing excite- 
ment in Scotland or any place else. 
These subjects should be considered in 
due course, one after another, in order 
that a full consideration of each might 
produce some mature and regular pro- 
position, instead of delusive resolutions 
such as these. He could assure the 
House, that when this subject had been 
maturely investigated, he should come for- 
ward with a distinct proposition, if neces- 
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sary, or, at any rate, fully state the views 
of Government on the question. 

Sir G. Clerk regretted the speech which 
the noble Lord had just made. The noble 
Lord charged his right hon. Friend with 
bringing forward this motion for the pur- 
pose of obstructing public business. Now, 
what was the fact? His right hon. Friend 
had given notice two months ago of bis 
determination to bring this question for- 
ward, if the Government did not antici- 
wy him. When he gave that notice he 

ad not been able to find an opportunity 
of bringing it forward. Two Gentlemen, 
supporters of the noble Lord, had given 
notice that on a certain evening they 
would bring forward their motion touching 
the Septennial Act. The noble Lord 
requested them to postpone it to another 
day; he offered them another day; and 
what day? Friday, the 5th of May. 
His right hon. Friend, however, then 
interposed, and adverting to the notice he 
had given, expressed his determination 
not to give way. What day was then 
selected? next Monday, which was also 
a supply day; but on which he did not 
think the noble Lord would repeat the 
objection he had that night made to his 
right hon. Friend. There never was a 
question agitated in Scotland which was 
so little of a party one as this which the 
noble Lord appeared to think it was, 
{Lord J. Russel/: I alluded to the time. ] 
He should come to the question of time 
shortly ; but so far from its being a party 
question, there was a great desire that 
many of the Whig party should come 
forward and second these resolutions, and 
to them a preference had been given. As 
to time; had not sufficient time elapsed 
since the issuing of the Commission in 
1835? The Commission had been sitting 
two years; it had cost 17,000/.; and it 
had merely produced this report on Edin- 
burgh. If it continued to proceed with 
equal slowness, there was but little pros- 
pect of relief for those evils which the 
noble Lord admitted to exist. The noble 
Lord seemed to insinuate that nothing had 
been done by former Governments. ‘This 
question had not escaped the attention of 
former Governments. It was very well to 


talk of the expense of the war, and the 
outlay of 140,000,000/. in one year. What- 
ever the noble Lord might think of that 
war, the country had felt the deepest 
interest in the fortunate issue of it, and, 
while contributing to the expenses of 
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waging it, had been unable to expend 


much for domestic purposes. But soon 
after the peace, the matter had been at- 
tended to. A million had been first, and 
then 500,000/. applied to this very pur- 
pose in England; 100,000, had been 
voted, and then 50,0000. for Scotland ; 
some alterations were made in the Scotch 
Bills elsewhere, and they were not passed ; 
but one measure did pass, that for building 
churches in the highlands and western 
isles of Scotland. It did pass, and forty 
churches were built. Did the noble Lord 
think so lightiy of the Establishment as to 
refuse a grant for extending its means of 
accommodation, on the ground that Dis- 
senters had sittings unoccupied, or had 
built new churches? Why, most of the 
new churches built in Edinburgh were 
intended for the use of Roman Catholics ; 
and surely the noble Lord could not mean 
that the Presbyterians of the establishment 
were not to have accommodation in the 
churches of the establishment, because 
they might go and hear mass in Catholic 
chapels. The noble Lord had said, that 
he could quote passages in the report 
against what had been advanced by his 
right hon. Friend; but the Report was full 
of controversial evidence, and the Com- 
missioners had undertaken to give a fair 
extract from the testimony of both sides. 
It might sound well to speak against the 
landed proprietors, but they, more than 
any other class, bore the burthens of the 
establishment ; and if there were no peti- 
tions against Church-rates from Scotland, 
it was because the landed proprietors 
defrayed the charges of building and 
repairing churches and parsonages, He 
objected to the calculations of the noble 
Lord; it was not for forty per cent. of the 
population, but for fifty per cent. of it, 
that accommodation was required; and 
in Glasgow, the report on which had been 
concluded twelve months ago, the amount 
was sixty per cent. He could not com- 
prehend why that report had been held 
back. But in Edinburgh it appeared that 
out of 91,000 persons, there was not 
accommodation for more than 36,000; so 
that there were from 40,000 to 50,000 
persons who did not habitually attend a 
place of worship? What was the com- 
ment of the Dissenters on this? Why, 
they admitted that there were from 
25,000 to 30,000 persons who never at- 
tended. Where there was then such an 
amount of practical heathenism, ought 
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any Christian Government refuse to inter- 
fere? The noble Lord had admitted, by 
ordering the Commissioners to report, 
from time to time, that the Government 
ought at once to interfere, when the evil 
in any particular place was ascertained. 
The rate at which seats were let was so 
high, the dislike to free or cheap sittings, 
which were generally in obscure corners, 
was such, that the churches were inacces- 
sible to the poor, The Dissenters knew 
this well, and distributed their free or 
cheap seats throughout the church. Now, 
what was the case with regard to the 
seats? Out of 14,000, as it appeared in 
p- 308 of the Report, there were only 
2,600 which were let at so low a rate as 
5s. This, however, was a great deal too 
much for a labouring man earning from 
10s. to 12s. a-week. Were the sum even 
to be 2s., that would exceed the powers of 
a poor man wishing to provide seats for 
his family. So that instead of there being 
accommodation for forty-four per cent., it 
might be safely said there was not enough 
for twenty-two per cent. The noble Lord 
had quoted a sentence of Dr. Chalmers, 
not perceiving that Dr. Chalmers was 
carrying out a former answer; and was 
insisting that the mere building of churches 
would not be enough; but that missiona- 
ries were necessary. The noble Lord 
scemed not to know, however, that these 
missionaries were not all churchmen, but 


that many were laymen, The members of 


the church of Scotland had built many 
churches during the last fifteen years, and 
what they wanted was, to have such a sum 
allowed as would enable them to procure 
stipends for the maintenance of the cler- 
gymen without charging the poor too high 
for their seats. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
had made it a part of his plan to raise 
funds from the rent of pews; but he 
acknowledged that it was the duty of the 
Government to find seats for the poor. 
This was the demand of Scotland: it 
asked, that its clergy should be endowed, 
in order that its poor might be provided 
with accommodation in the churches. 
The noble Lord had said, that a special 
remedy for these evils was recommended 
by the Commission. He thought that the 
House and the country had great reason 
to complain of this. For what was the 
Commission appointed? He feared that 
the report, proving the existence of these 
evils, had been reluctantly wrung from the 
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members of that Commission, and that to 
that cause was to be attributed the ex- 
cessive lateness of the period at which the 
report had been presented, and the con- 
fusion which appeared in the drawing up 
of that report. There was a series of 
details given; the Commissioners did not 
add them up; there were no totals, and 
the Commissioners themselves said, that 
the details did not afford the means of 
coming to any satisfactory conclusions, 
and they had not come forward to propose 
any remedy for the evils which they ac- 
knowledged to exist. He called on the 
Government, then, to provide the remedy. 
The people of Scotland did not ask to 
have churches built on speculation, and as 
no profit would be received by those who 
contributed to the erection of the fabric, 
it could hardly be supposed that the Scot- 
tish people would be so ready to part with 
their money as to build churches where 
they were not absolutely required. He 
thought that it ought to be made a condi- 
tion precedent to a grant from the Govern- 
ment that the seat rents should be fixed at 
the lowest possible sum. That would be 
more agreeable to the people of Scotland 
than to provide an increased number of 
free sittings. They bad a great objection 
to free sittings. One of their great ob- 
jects in going to chureh was to be able to 
vo to the same seat; and he was also 
proud to say, that a strong national feeling 
of personal independence, which had 
contributed, perhaps, more than any other 
cause to keep Scotland without Poor-laws, 
had a great share in producing this feel- 
ing. He repeated, that there was a great 
unwillingness on the part of the people of 
Scotland to receive any assistance that 
was purely gratuitous, and that even in 
the education of their children they pre- 
ferred to have the stipend fixed at a low 
sum; so that, by making a pecuniary 
exertion, they might be enabled to pay 
something out of their own pockets for 
that purpose. ‘The noble Lord had said, 
that there were other inquiries going on 
which were not yet terminated. ‘There 
was an inquiry going on into the unap- 
propriated tithes in parishes. But let the 
House consider where these were. The 
greatest part of these parishes were in the 
city of Edinburgh itself, and the clergy of 
the city were not paid out of tithes, but 
by a house-tax levied for that purpose. 
The noble Lord might easily have got all 
the information he required on this subs 
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ject from the King’s office in Edinburgh. 
He ventured to say, that 50/. for copying 
clerks would have been quite sufficient, 
but the noble Lord refused a grant of 50/. 
for such a return, and a Commission 
would be sitting another year at Edin- 
burgh at an expense of 7,000/., for the 
purpose of acquiring information which 
might be obtained in a week at a cust of 
501, And this was what his Majesty’s 
Government called economy. Now, with 
regard to the church property, which he 
admitted was available for the purpose of 
giving increased church accommodation, 
he contended that it was of no conse- 
quence whatever to the House whether 
the amount of that property was suflicient 
for that purpose or not. If that amount 
proved to be large, the people of Scotland 
would have a right to demand the accom- 
modation. That property having passed 
into the hands of the Commissioners of 
land revenue, it now formed part of the 
consolidated fund, and therefore the coun- 
try ought to provide for the remedy. ff, 
on the other hand, there was no such 
fund, then he asserted that it was the 
bounden duty of the Government, this 
great destitution having been proved, to 
provide the remedy. ‘Then, with regard 
to the inquiry respecting bishop’s teinds, 
and other church lands which were now 
the property of the Crown, he considered 
that it formed a still stronger argument 
for the present motion. He knew that a 
return on the subject existed in the Trea- 
sury, and he believed that 7,000/. or 
8,000/. of these bishop’s rents was still 
unappropriated. If, then, as his Majesty’s 
Government contended, when there was a 
surplus of church property, it ought to be 
applied to public purposes, surely when 
there was a deficiency of church property, 
by a similarity of reasoning, it ought to 
be supplied out of the public funds. 
There were also other church funds de- 
rived from lands let out on lease, which 
were under the control of the Commis- 
sioners of Land Revenue, and it was their 
bounden duty, whenever an opportunity 
offered, to take care that the interests of 
the Crown were attended to, and not to 
renew the leases except upon equitable 
terms. He maintained, however, that 
they were not to wait till these returns 
were produced. There were from 25,000 
to 30,000 persons in the city of Edin- 
burgh alone who wished for a seat in 
church, but could not obtain that accom- 
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modation, and he called, therefore, on the 
House, not indeed descending from the 
high ground of the obligation to provide 
for the immortal welfare of so many souls, 
but on the ground of policy also; and he 
called on the noble Lord, as he wished 
the peace of the country to be preserved, 
to make such a grant as was necessary, 
and he was sure that the money granted 
would be saved ten times over in the 
course of a few years, by reclaiming these 
persons from ignorance, and_ teaching 
them habits of industry and providence. 
Dr. Chalmers had observed that the dwell- 
ings of those persons who were of a reli- 
gious turn, though with no greater means 
than their neighbours, had always an 
appearance of greater comfort and neat- 
ness than those of their neighbours who 
were not so religiously disposed. ‘The 
increased habits of industry that would 
follow upon increased church accommoda- 
tion would, he contended, amply repay 
the State for any pecuniary grant. The 
noble Lord would also save in the amount 
of the estimates of the expenses of public 
prosecutions which the learned Lord Ad- 
vocate would have to lay on the table of 
the House, which expenses had increased 
so much during the last few years; and 
he would also find a reduction in crime, 
which he was sorry to say had increased 
twenty-fold, and then the Under-Secretary 
for the Home Department would not be 
obliged to introduce a Bill for building 
those large penitentiaries for the confine- 
ment of persons in Scotland. He did 
hope, however, that the House would con- 
sider this question upon much _ higher 
grounds, and that they would agree with 
him in thinking that it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to provide the 
means of religious instruction for all 
classes of the people. 

Mr, Hope Johnstone, who was most im. 
perfectly heard throughout his address, 
was understood to say, that, as a Member 
of the Commission, he thought that every 
exertion had been made to prepare the Re- 
port as early as possible. There was a great 
variety of objects of inquiry; they had to 
circulate questions through all the parishes 
in Scotland, which were upwards of 1,000, 
and wait for the answers; and he must 
say, that no men could have devoted 
themselves more assiduously to the objects 
of the Commission than those gentlemen 
did. Some of the parishes were in Orkney, 
and Shetland, and the Hebrides, and 
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were perfectly inaccessible, except during 
the summer months. With regard to the 
charge brought against them of not point- 
ing out a specific remedy for the evils 
which they had reported to exist, he 
thought that it was better to make a state- 
ment of facts, than to recommend a re- 
medy which, constituted as the Commis- 
sion was, would only come from a section 
of the board, and would therefore have 
the appearance of an ex-parte statement. 
With regard to the question immediately 
before the House, he should despise him- 
self, looking at it as he did as one of the 
highest and most sacred import, if he 
could regard it asa party measure; and 
therefore he assured the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) that if he did not find him- 
self compelled by a sense of duty to vote 
for these resolutions, he would at once say 
so. There was no less a number than 
40,000 persons, and in his conscience he 
believed that the number was much 
greater, who, in the city of Edinburgh, 
habitually absented themselves from pub- 
lic worship, and of these there were about 
14,000 persons who professed not to be- 
long to any Christian sect. It was quite 
clear that such a state of things as this 
could not be suffered to exist, unless 
some strong reasons compelled it. At 
present it arose partly from an actual want 
of seat room, and partly from the high rate 
of seat rents. But it appeared that there 
was another reason. It was the reluctance 
of the people to sit in free seats. Dr. 


Chalmers remarked, that the people of 


Scotland did not like to be pilloricd for 
poverty, any more than for crime, and 
they would not place themselves as pau- 
pers among the congregation. He con- 
sidered that every inducement ought to be 
held out to the ministers to make a more 
frequent practice of household visitation 
than they did. We ought not to permit 
persons to grow up in the state of utter 
ignorance in which these people were, 
leading lives of the grossest profligacy, of 
which it was shocking to hear, without one 
cheering hope to sustain their sinking 
spirits. Increased church accommodation 
was required, and he could not see 
that anything precluded the Govern- 
ment from taking that course, and he 
hoped he should have a distinct assur- 
ance that they would apply that remedy to 
those evils. As to the manner in which 
that remedy was to be applied, he did not 
say that any particular plan was best, 
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The subject was intricate, and required 
much consideration, which, indeed, he 
thought it ought to receive. He supported 
those resolutions, because they had the 
merit of leaving open the question as to 
the means and funds out of which aid was 
to be derived. He thought it was the duty 
of the Government, as it certainly was 
good policy, to come forward with some 
measure to remedy the evils complained 
of, and to extend wider the means of 
religious instruction of the people of Scot- 
land, 

Lord John Russell begged to offer a few 
words in explanation, as he was afraid he 
had been supposed to bring any charge 
against the Commissioners. He certainly 
had not meant to bring any charge against 
the Commissioners, and had only said, that 
they had suggested no definite remedy for 
the evils which they had stated to exist. 
Not having suggested a remedy, it was 
the more necessary for the Government to 
use the utmost care in the formation of a 
plan, and he was afraid he could not at 
present go further than to say, that it was 
a case demanding the utmost considera 
tion. He did not deny the existence of 
the evil, but in respect to the remedy to 
be applied, a great difference of opinion 
might exist. It was not clear from the 
Report, whether the evil arose from want 
of church accommodation, or from want 
of instruction; and the Government wished 
to take all these circumstances into their 
consideration before they brought forward 
their measure. 

Mr. Gillon thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman from whom the resolutions had 
emanated might have postponed the ques- 
tion, and spared the House its discussion at 
the present time at least. They were called 
upon to decide with respect to matters 
upon which a report had not yet been 
made. If doubt existed upon the mind of 
any individual as to the propriety of the 
step adopted by his Majesty’s Government 
two years ago, when they appointed a 
Commission upon this subject—if any one 
had upon this point entertained a doubt 
before, that doubt must now be certainly 
removed. He begged to say, in opposi- 
tion to the statements that had been made 
upon the other side of the House, that, 
looking to the Report made by the Com- 
missioners, it would be found that the com- 
plaints the hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
made had broken down, and, so far as they 
went to apply to church-accommodation, 
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it was manifest that they had no ground 
for demanding a grant for building addi- 
tional churches. It was his duty to refer 
to one or two statements made by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Before he did that, 
however, he wished to refer to the consti- 
tution of the Commission, to which this 
very important inquiry was confided. It 
would be recollected that in the year 1834, 
and in the beginning of 1835, petitions in 
great numbers were presented to Parlia- 
ment, making demands for a grant for 
church accommodation. In consequence 
of these petitions, counter statements were 
made, which emanated principally from 
Dissenters in Scotland. He should be 
ashamed of himself, whatever obloquy 
such a course might expose him to, if he 
did not defend, as he felt it to be his duty, 
that valuable, meritorious, and influential 
class of men. Now, when a Commission 
such as that which had been appointed 
was about to be nominated, it was natu- 
rally to be expected that it would be com- 
posed of persons of both persuasions. The 
constitution of the Commission would 
justly have been objected to, if it had 
been composed entirely of Dissenters. 
How was the Commission composed ? 
There were twelve Commissioners, and he 
did not know how many assistant Com- 
missioners, and of all these there was only 
one individual connected with that respect- 
able body to whom he had before referred. 
Two years ago he had protested against 
the appointment of a Commission so com- 
posed. His hon, Friend near him would 
bear him out in recollecting the objection 
that he had at that time made against the 
constitution of a Commission composed 
entirely of churchmen with but one excep- 
tion. In this opinion he was joined with 
several others. He could not but look 
with some degree of jealousy on a Com- 
mission the members of which were na- 
turally biassed to one set of opinions. But 
let them, then, look to what took place on 
the appointment of the Commission. Be- 
cause that Commission was not composed 
of men who had made up their minds 
upon one point—because those persons 
were not all prejudiced in one particular 
way, the Church-extensionists assailed his 
Majesty’s Government in the most extra- 
vagant language; and more political 
virulence was exhibited by them than was 
at all consistent with that decorum and 
gravity which was to be expected upon a 
Church question, This course was pur- 
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sued by the Church-extensionists—it was 
they and not the Dissenters who raised 
an objection to the Commissioners. Then, 
with regard to the statements made on the 
other side respecting Edinburgh, he did 
not know what was the opinion enter- 
tained by his Majesty’s Government; but, 
in his judgment, there was no ground for 
the demand made for additional church 
accommodation. The gross population of 
the united district of Edinburgh was 
162,193 persons. The church accommo- 
dation for such a number, according to 
the legal rules laid down in their courts of 
law, and which the right hon, Baronet had 
attempted to show was too small, was 
72,132 seats. In the churches connected 
with the parishes there were 36,001 seats, 
and the Dissenters provided 42,705 seats, 
making in all 78,706 seats, thus showing 
an excess of 6,574 seats beyond the de- 
mand contemplated by the courts of the 
country for the whole population of Edin- 
burgh. Now, the right hon. Baronet said 
that this was not sufficient. From his 
statement a person would suppose that the 
churches were overcrowded, when the 
fact was, that at the very time this demand 
for additional churches was made, there 
were not less than 21,154 seats, both of 
the Established Chureh and the Dissenting 
congregations, unoccupied. Another way 
of calculating the matter was this, the 
Church-extensionists claimed the whole of 
the population in 1834 as belonging to the 
establishment. As then the seats in the 
Church Establishment were not sufficient 
for the population, an apparent deficiency 
was created. He knew that in one of the 
boroughs with which he was acquainted, 
the Committee of the General Assembly 
stated, that there was a deficiency of 
4,200 seats, whereas, when they had taken 
into calculation the accommodation pro- 
vided by the Dissenters, there was not a 
deficiency of above 1,000 seats. It was 
stated in the Report that there was a defi- 
ciency, not of 6,000, but of 4,348 seats ; 
but, by looking to pages 4 and 23 of 
the Report, it would be found that those 
deficiencies had been completely supplied. 
Since then, four additional churches had 
been built, providing seats that more than 
supplied the deficiency. What was his 
reply to the statements on the other side ? 
He found that in the churches connected 
with the establishment there were abso- 
lutely 3,617 seats, at 5s. per seat, unoc- 
cupied; 248 seats, at 2s. per seat, unoc- 
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cupied ; 786 unoccupied, rating from 2s. 
to 3s. per seat. ‘There were 3,301 seats 
that cost less than 5s. each unoccupied. 
When this case could be made, how came 
it to be stated that there was a great 
deficiency of Church accommodation ? 


The right hon. Baronet had very truly | 


stated that there was a great aversion on 
the part of the Scotch people to receive 
anything gratuitously ; and then the right 
hon, Baronet did not himself propose to 
give to the poor seats gratis. There were 
now 3,301 seats that could be acquired for 
a less sum than 5s. a-year, and 1,000 
seats that could be acquired fora less sum 
than 3s. He did not see how the right 
hon. Baronet proposed to give seats 
cheaper than this; he did not see how he 
was, in this respect, to remedy the case of 
destitution he had laid before the House. 
But it was said by the Church exten- 
sionists that this was the great benefit they 
would derive from a grant—that it would 
enable them to complete the parochial 
system. He begged of hon. Members to 
attend to this. It was proposed to divide 
the country into small districts, and to put 
into each of them a Church with a mi- 
nister, and to confine the people to the 
ministration of that particular minister. 
They were to alter the parochial system. 
That was the course which they proposed 
to pursue, and the Report showed how 
inapplicable was such a system to the 
country. A striking instance of it occurred 
within his own knowledge. He was in- 
formed by a popular preacher in Edin- 
burgh, that during a residence of six years 
ina particular parish, out of every parish- 
ioner in it, there were only two families, 
consisting of seven individuals, who regu- 
larly attended his Church. What an 
enormous expense would be incurred in 


having the parochial system established. A | 


statement had been made in the Report, to 


the effect, that there were between 40,000 | 


and 50,000 persons in Edinburgh who 
were not in the habit of attending places of 
religious worship. How the Commissioners 
arrived at that conclusion was not made 
out. The proper number of attendances 
was 72,132; the seats that were let, free, 
and allocated were 56,504, ‘They were to 
deduct the free seats that were not occu- 
pied, those that were not let, and yet might 
be filled by those who were in the habit of 
attending the churches, and the residuum 
would be 15,628 not in the habit of at- 
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unfortunately, was an appalling picture ; it 
was not so bad, however, as it had been 
painted; but still the number of non- 
attendances on religious worship was such 
as every well-wisher to the good of society 
must deplore. But then they came to the 
means proposed to remedy the evil. What 
was the most efficient as suggested by the 
promoter of the resolutions? He had 
already shown that there were seats enough 
in the churches in Edinburgh. Oh! but 
then they must have new churches! Why? 
He could not understand it, unless it were 
conjectured that there was some virtue in 
the walls, from which strange benefits 
were to be derived. They were told they 
ought to have additional churches, and 
forty ministers officiating in the churches ; 
but then as the new churches were filled, 
the seats in the other churches would be- 
come deserted. And it was thus that they 
were to go on! Then, by what means 
were they to provide religious instruction 
for the 15,000 or 16,000 who, as he had 
shown, were not in the habit of attending 
places of religious worship? In the 31st 
page of the Report, the most satisfactory 
proof was given of the beneficial labours 
of the ministry of the missionaries. More 
of these missionaries belonged to the Dis- 
senters than to the Established Church, 
and he was afraid that if they endowed 
ministers and built churches for them, 
they would be, instead of increasing their 
zeal, doing that which was materially cal- 
culated to diminish it. What was pro- 
posed by the Church-extensionists if the 
money that they asked for was granted to 
them? They would with that money 
endow the existing chapels—they would 
take from wealthy individuals that burthen 
which, from the most praiseworthy motives, 
they imposed upon themselves, and which 
they now willingly bore. This was the 
way in which that money would be applied 
which was now said by the right hon. 
Baronet to be intended for the benefit of 
the poorer classes. The very first use 
that would be made of it would be to 
relieve persons in the higher and middle 
classes, But he begged hon. Members to 
reflect how far the grant might be ex- 
tended? The other day, when his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers proposed the question of 
Church-rates, they were told that, not- 
withstanding the wealth of the dignitaries 
of that church, there was not a smaller 
number than two millions of the popula- 


tending places of religious worship. This, | tion of England destitute of religious 
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instruction. This, too, occurred notwith- 
standing the overgrown revenues of the 
dignitaries of that church. Where were 
the funds to be procured for this object ? 
If all the grants that were asked were con- 
ceded, asum amounting to not less than 
20,000,0002. would be required to meet 
such demands. He should not regret, if 
the funds could be spared, to devote them 
to such an object—none could be more 
praiseworthy; but then he did object that 
the Dissenters in England and Scotland, 
of whom he begged to assert, that it was 
to their exertions the poor owed that 
religious instruction which they now en- 
joyed, considering, too, all the benefits of 
morality which they had conferred, and 
and that they, by their own resources, had 
built churches and sustained their own 
ministers—he did, on their part, object to 
their being compelled to bear any portion 
of the burthen which was now sought to 
be placed upon the country. 
that the right hon. Gentleman might have 
waited until the Report had been con- 
cluded. He might have waited until the 
Commissioners had reported what eccle- 
siastical funds could be made applicable 
to the demands of the Church on this 
point. He did not consider it extraordi- 
nary that it was declared that the inquiry 
would be useless. He believed there were 
many Tory landlords who would be sorry 
to find the unappropriated teinds called 
for. This might account for the extrava- 
gant zeal now manifested. For his own 
part, he must say, that he considered the 
present motion originated more for the 
purpose of serving a political purpose than 
to be the emanation of religious zeal. The 
right hon, Baronet had told them thatstrong 
feelings had been excited in connexion with 
this subject. It was quite true, that from the 
moment the Church-extensionists had com- 
menced their labours, sectarian feelings 
and religious animosities had been excited 
—from that period to the present, the 
most pernicious efforts had been made to 
arouse bad feelings amongst the popula- 
tion, and it was with great regret that he 
had seen lately ministers of the Kirk 
degrade their office to political purposes, 
and use their pulpits as an arena for 
sectarian animosities and partisan enmi- 
ties. It was painful even to have to 
recite such facts; but he was convinced, 
that as long as such demands as they had 
before themthat night were made, so 
Jong would such unhappy scenes continue, 


He thought | 
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He wished, by the statement he had made, 
to counteract the effect of the resolutions 
that were proposed by the right hon. 
Baronet. He wished, too, to put upon 
record that of which he was convinced in 
his own mind, that on that Report no 
ground was laid for calling for their adop- 
tion. As the forms of the House did not 
permit him to adopt this course, he would 
content himself with giving the proposi- 
tion his most decided opposition. 

Sir Robert Peel would be sorry to allow 
this subject to come to a conclusion with- 
out some Member unconnected with Scot- 
land taking part in the discussion. He 
should be particularly sorry if it should be 
inferred from such a circumstance that 
there was not as warm an interest felt for 
the welfare of Scotland, and for the spirit- 
ual concerns of its people, as for any part 
of the United Kingdom, among the Mem- 
bers of that House who were not connected 
by birth with that country. In the few 


| observations which he meant to make on 





this subject he would confine himself to 
considerations of a public nature, and 
would not attempt to follow the example 
of the noble Lord opposite. Supposing that 
in former administrations large sums of 
money had been voted for the purpose of 


| carrying on a war which the noble Lord 


might think unnecessary, but which the 
people of this country thought essential for 
the maintenance of the honour of the coun- 
try, and for the protection of their vital in- 
terests—supposing the fact to be true, he 
would not say that they were therefore 
discharged from the necessity of attending 
to the spiritual wants of the country. The 
noble Lord teld the House that 140,000,0002. 
had been expended in one year, he believed 
it was in 1815; and, he believed, also that 
it was necessary, to support the mighty 
contest that was brought to its final termi- 
nation by the glorious battle of Waterloo. 
It seemed to him that the House of Commons 
had expressed its decided concurrence in the 
policy of maintaining that war; and unless 
he was much mistaken, when the matter 
was brought to a vote the noble Lord did 
not dissent from the address then agreed to. 
He thought that the noble Lord might find 
also amongst his bosom Colleagues many of 
the most distinguished and cordial sup- 
porters of that policy. It now seemed 
that the noble Lord was inclined to blame 
that war, which terminated, as he had al- 
ready said, with the ever glorious battle 
of Waterloo. But the matter for present 
consideration was, whether there was 
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conclusive proof in the evidence on the 
table that the state of religious instruction 
in Scotland called for the interference of 
that House? The noble Lord objected, he 
said, to a partial consideration of this ques- 
tion. He apprehended that when the Com- 
mission was appointed the noble Lord him- 
self recommended that they should make 
periodical reports for the purpose of taking 
them into separate consideration. They 
had now before them the Report on the 
state of Edinburgh, and there was no rea- 
son why they should not apply themselves 
to the consideration, not of the general 
principle on which hereafter they might 
extend aid for religious purposes, but that 
they might take into consideration the state 
of the metropolis, and that they should, if 
they approved of the principle of such a 
grant, make one which would be sufficient 
for remedying the crying evils that existed 
there. The reason so large a portion of the 
population as 50,000 were in the habit of 
neglecting divine worship was given in the 
Report. The reason, or rather the princi- 
pal reason, was stated to be this, and all 
parties concurred in thinking so, namely, 
the disposition of the people themselves. 
This partly arose from their extreme po- 
verty, and partly from the circumstance 
that their attention had never been called 
to the subject of religion, and they were 
totally ignorant of the duties it imposed. 
Many of them, according to Dr. Lee, did 
not know the first truths of religion, a large 
portion of them was sunk in habitual de- 
bauchery and vice, and were insensible to 
all the feelings of religion and morality. 
This being the state of forty or fifty thou- 
sand persons, he asked the House whether 
or not they thought that the advantage of 
applying, to a limited extent, some legisla- 
tive remedy to these evils did not far coun- 
terbalance any speculative objections that 
could be made to it. ‘There were some 
documents published at Glasgow which 
he considered to be of the utmost import- 
ance. They stated this very striking fact, 
with respect to the proportion that existed 
between the commission of crime and the 
habit of attending divine worship. He 
begged the attention of the House to the 
simple statement of this most material fact. 
The right hon. Baronet referred to the 
document to show that in several parishes 
in Glasgow the number of the people who 
possessed church accommodation was in the 
proportion of two, four, five, and eight in 
the hundred, and upon further inquiry it 
was stated, upon the authority of police 
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magistrates, and of the governor and chap 
lain of the bridewell, that nearly all the 
criminals who were tried or immured within 
the gaol came from these places. Where, 
on the contrary, the number which pos- 
sesed church accommodation was in the 
proportion of fifty, sixty, seventy, or eighty 
to the whole population, the police had no 
duties to perform, and the bridewell received 
no inmates. If, therefore, he considered 
this question in a purely economical point 
of view, he thought that by giving the 
means of religious instruction and attend- 
ance at divine worship, a saving might be 
effected in the expense of maintaining the 
peace, which would far outweigh any ad- 
vance that they might be called upon to 
make. The hon. Member for Falkirk 
asked what limits there were to be to this 
interference. Now, he thought they might 
establish very wise limits; he thought that 
his hon. Friend proposed wise limits. The 
principle might be applied in the first 
instance to Edinburgh, and afterwards they 
might carry the principle to its full extent 
throughout the whole of Scotland. The 
principle he would propose was this, that if 
the people themselves provided edifices, if 
by their own voluntary subscription they 
provided churches, then the State was to be 
at the expense of the endowment. They 
would thus establish limits, and narrow 
limits, to the extent to which they could 
be called upon for Parliamentary aid, and 
they would have this conclusive evidence of 
its necessity, that before they granted Par- 
liamentary aid there must be a voluntary 
subscription on the part of those who had 
the best means of acquiring local information, 
and who were most chiefly interested in 
the local welfare of the place. He would 
not say, that it should be necessarily limited 
to this extent, because he could conceive 
cases of moral destitution in places where 
there were no rich proprietors who could 
afford to subscribe a sufficient sum for 
the erection of a church, and in these 
some further assistance would be re- 
quired. But if they established the prin- 
ciple that Parliamentary aid should only 
be granted as a permanent endow- 
ment where the chapels were raised by 
voluntary subscription, he did not believe 
that the sum they would be called upon 
to advance would be more than 20,000/., 
a-year. When he compared the inestim- 
able advantages that would arise from 
the greater spread of religious instruction 
ina moral point of view, and even in a 
pecuniary point of view, from the advance 
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of this sum, he could not hesitate as to the 
course that he felt called upon to adopt. 
Some thirty or forty years ago Scotland 
exhibited a most beautiful example. The 
people were better educated, they had 
a juster sense of religion, there was less 
actual crime and more of religion, speak- 
ing generally, than was to be found in any 
other part of the United Kingdom. He 
was afraid it could not be denied, that the 
character of Scotland had not maintained 
itself in this respect. It had increased in 
wealth, and in many of the elements of 
prosperity, but its people had not pre- 
served that character of which they for- 
merly exhibited so distinguished an ex- 
ample. Heapprehended that the simple 
truth was, that the population had out- 
grown the means of instruction. Whilst 
the country was increasing in prosperity, 
and obtaining all the luxuries of life, the 
Legislature had neglected to provide in- 
creased moral and religious instruction. 
A great influx of population had taken 
place into the towns, and in the towns 
they found at present the greatest instances 
of religious destitution, and the fewest 
means in proportion to the population of 
attending religious worship. He appre- 
hended that the cause was easily to be 
ascertained. In towns, the shame of 
neglecting divine worship did not operate 
to the same extent as in the country. 
The landed proprietor, occupying a per- 
manent position in his parish, had the 
chief interest in maintaining the moral 
character of the population; but these 
motives did not operate on the vast manu- 
facturer who resided in a large town, and 
who had not the same motive for attend- 
ing to the religious education of the work- 
ing classes such as existed in country 
parishes. He thought that the Legislature 
ought to provide some means by which 
religious instruction should be provided 
for these persons. An objection had been 
made to legislative interference, which 
appeared to him to have no force. It was 
stated, that there must be always in the 
great towns a large population, who, in 
spite of every care, could not be brought 
to attend divine worship. Now this he 
conceived was the strongest argument that 
could be used in favour of legislative in- 
terference, inasmuch as it was their duty, 
where there were such persons, to attempt 
to reclaim them, It was these very classes. 
60 deprived of moral and religious inatiue- 
tien, that breughi diseypdit on the coun 
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try, and endangered the peace of society. 
He admitted, that the mere building of 
churches would be of no avail. He admit- 
ted that the providing free seats, and those 
too, of a respectable character, would do 
but little to remedy that irreligion which 
habitually existed; but Dr. Chalmers had 
not limited his plan to the mere extension 
of churches, he said, that at the time they 
extended church accommodation they 
must remove the barriers which prevented 
the people from availing themselves of the 
ministration of the gospel — they must 
add an impelling motive to induce these 
persons to attend divine worship. He 
therefore did not propose merely church 
extension, not merely endowments for 
those churches that had been already built, 
but they must circumscribe the exertions 
of the parochial ministers, they must give 
them a responsibility for the moral con- 
dition of the people under their charge, 
they must not compel them to confine 
their attention to their congregational 
flock, but they must give them a direct 
interest in the improvement of those who 
were attached to the church, and not only 
remove all barriers, but supply an impel- 
ling motive to their exertions. It appeared 
upon all sides that no such existed in 
Edinburgh. They need not commit them- 
selves to the principle with respect to 
Glasgow, or any other place respecting 
which they had no evidence ; but if they 
had a population of 50,000 persons in the 
metropolis who habitually neglected divine 
worship, and who had no means of religi- 
ous instruction, was there any reason why 
they should not at once proceed to the 
consideration of that question, and supply 
those wants? If the principle were 
established, he should be glad of it. He 
would establish it to this extent, that 
where he found among the landed pro- 
prietors of Scotland so deep a conviction 
that evil had arisen from the want of 
church accommodation, that they were 
ready from their own means to raise a 
large sum of money for the construction 
of edifices, then he would say, let the 
State step in and provide endowments for 
these churches. The effect of this princi- 
ple, carried to its full extent, would not 
cost the country much, but it would give 
a stimulus to subscriptions amongst all the 
inhabitants of Scotland. When the people 
were unable to raise a sufficient subscrip- 
tinow, he contended that ii was not only 
meumbent on the State, but ite bounden 
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duty, to provide endowments and also to 
construct edifices for publie worship. 
On these grounds he believed that 
the principle limited to that extent was 
advantageous. He believed that its bene- 
fits would far outweigh the speculative 
objections that might be made to it—that 
it was the interest of the Dissenters as well 
as of members of the establishment—in- 
deed, of all—that a moral and religious 
population should exist in Scotland—that 
it was their interest to see the ancient 
name of Scotland again conspicuous— 
and that that country should take the lead 
she was used to take among the nations 
of Europe. He should not only most 
cordially bear his share of the contribu- 
tions which he should be called upon to 
make, not only should he not feel it a 
violation of conscience, but he should 
think it consistent with the soundest policy, 
consistent with the truest economy, and 
consistent with everything calculated to 
promote the honour, the peace, and the 
welfare of the country. 

Mr. Horsman said, as my name is 
appended to that Report I feel it my duty, 
although with some personal inconvenience, 
to be present on this occasion; but I had 
still hoped that I need not have been 
called on to address the House, least of all 
did I hope to be called in consequence of 
any more of those attacks which the hon. 
Member for Edinburghshire has so long 
been in the habit of making on the Commis- 
sioners. I had hoped he would have 
followed the same course he did last time 
the subject was before the House, for he 
then admitted that the Commissioners were 
ably and impartially discharging their 
duties, although on their appointment he 
had accused them of gross incapacity and 
great political bias. But he has thought 
proper now to fall foul of their report, and 
say that it is mystified, confused, and 
unwillingly wrung from the Commissioners. 
Now, having listened attentively to all 
that fell from him, I must say, that all the 
mystification and confusion we have had 
an example of this evening was in his own 
speech, I wish I could add, that it also 
was unwillingly wrung from him; but 
that certainly has not been the case; that 
speech was intended to produce much 
effect, and had certainly cost much pre- 
paration, for with all my willingness to 
give full credit to his ability in that line, 
1 do not think he could have given vent 
to such 9 long train of ignorance and 
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inconsistencies without a very great deal 
of preparation indeed. That report was 
made by the Commissioners after an in- 
quiry instituted under every difficulty— 
under difficulties arising partly from the 
conduct of the Members for Bute and 
Edinburgh, who excited much feeling 
against them, and also from the opposition 
of the church, who for their reasons were 
dissatisfied with the constitution of the 
Commission, as well as from the hostility 
of the dissenters, who had also. their 
reasons for disaffection, But what has 
been the result? ‘That inquiry has been 
completed—the Report has been published 
for weeks—the church find no fault—the 
Dissenters show little dissatisfaction, and 
in this House it has passed without a single 
criticism, except the Member for Edin- 
burgh’s vague declaration that it is mys- 
tified and confused. I shall not vote for 
the resolutions of the Member for Bute, 
and for this among other reasons, that I 
feel them to be brought forward solely 
from party views. ‘They are nominally 
for the interests of the church; they are 
in reality to promote the cause of Con- 
servatism in Scotland. I object to this 
attempt to convert the Scotish church 
into a political engine—to degrade it, as 
the churches of England and Ireland 
have been degraded, into an instrument 
of party warfare. It is certainly compe- 
tent for Gentlemen to bring forward this 
question in any way they like; but if they 
are pleased to be so lavish of their cen< 
sures on the Government for its omissions, 
at least it would be more decent in them 
to begin by a penitent acknowledgment of 
their own. When they left office in 1830 
their party had had an extraordinary lease 
of power; and with such majorities as 
they possessed they could have carried 
any measure for the strengthening of the 
church; yet up to that time the church 
had been treated with an indifference 
bordering on contempt. Not only was no 
one act of grace ever accorded it to show 
that the Government had its existence in 
remembrance, but its wants were unfeel- 
ingly disregarded and its interests heed- 
lessly overlooked. But the very magni- 
tude of the evil brought with it one cure, 
and one by no means favourable to the 
establishment. The people, for whom the 
hon. Baronets did not think it worth while 
to make provision (for they had no votes 
in those days, and they were not prophets 
enough to foresee that the church-inedane 
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ger cry might one day be as useful to 
them in that country as it had ever proved 
in this)—that people, who could get no 
provision from the Government, set about 
to seek for it elsewhere; they had wished 
to learn, but the Government would give 
them no teachers, they had asked for 
worship but the Government would afford 
them no room; they resolved to furnish 
it for themselves ; they were a pious and 
energetic race; they were poor —the 
poorest of the people; but they were not 
deterred by that ; the labourer brought a 
portion of his daily earnings, and the 
widow contributed her mite, and conven- 
ticles arose, and more ministers were or- 
dained, and the gospel became once more 
accessible to all, and the efforts of the 
Dissenters were blessed intheir effects, for 
an intelligeut people they preserved from 
ignorance, and a religious people they 
rescued from infidelity. The state of 
matters may be judged of by one fact : 
the very first parish the Commissioners 
had inquired into had a population of 
80,000. When the right hon. Baronet 
left office it had only one parish church. 
Now many churches of other denomina- 
tions had sprung up in it—nineteen, The 
whole population of Edinburgh is 162,000, 
of this less than a half belonged to the 
establishment. Thus, therefore, the House 
and the public will see, that whatever 
may be the demerits of others, at 
least the services of our opponents to 
the church have not been much to boast 
of; and if a comparison between the two 
parties is to be entered on, at least they 
are foolish to provoke it. The present 
Government, from the faults of its now 
assailants, are in this-unfortunate position, 
that they have neither the opportunity to 
do all the good their predecessors might 
have done, nor can they hope to remedy 
all the mischiefs that their predecessors 
have brought about. On the present con- 
dition and character of the Scotch Church 
establishment I have recently had great 
opportunities of forming an opinion, and 
perhaps from personal observation I might 
venture to put myself in competition even 
with so high an authority as the right hon. 
Gentleman. Ido not, then, hesitate to 
say, that the Church of Scotland is by far 
the most perfect establishment that we 
possess or know of. It presents none of 
those anomalies by which our churches in 
England and Ireland are disgraced ; it has 
no wealth arising from the wants of a suf- 
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fering and slaughtered peasantry to support 
the doctrines of a majority of the nation and 
the priesthood ofan alien faith. It has no 
rich prizes by which to spur the piety of its 
prelates—nodesirabletranslations by which 
to ensure their independence—and it pre- 
sents you with none of the features of an 
overgrown establishment with a long cata- 
logue of irregularities and abuses, and a 
retinue of deans, and pluralists, and pre- 
bends. No; the Church of Scotland 
happily, is cumbered by none of those 
monstrosities, and therefore the Church of 
Scotland has been an useful and a popular 
Church—popular from its simple and un- 
pretending character, and useful from the 
character of its ministry. Its clergy in- 
stead of being scions of aristocracy, and 
too often an example of indolence and 
immorality to their flock, are invariably 
taken from the people, and with incomes 
varying from 150/. to 3002. a-year, never 
below the former, and very rarely exceeding 
the latter sum, they maintain a life of re- 
spectability and usefulness, and present to 
you the picture of the most exemplary, the 
most laborious, and the most efficient min- 
istry under any establishment you possess. 
Such was their character previous to their 
being admitted to political privileges under 
the Reform Bill. Whether that character 
is to continue, our opponents are now 
making a matter ofexperiment. Previous 
to 1832 the ‘ Church-in-danger” cry had 
never been heard in Scotland. But on the 
passing of the Reform Bill a change came 
over the dream of the hon. Members for 
Edimgburgh and Bute. The church that 
had hitherto been disregarded as a means of 
instruction for the people was now capable 
of being made a mighty engine of power for 
the advancement of a party. The practised 
eye of those experienced Gentlemen saw 
the advantage to be derived from a good 
move. Accordingly inthat long-lived and 
prosperous administration which the right 
hon. Baronet formed, the church was put 
upto auction, and the first bid for its favours 
was made by a paragraph in the King’s 
Speech. That speech has been called a 
series of claptraps; but the greatest clap- 
trap it contained was that about the Scotch 
Church. It was, however, a skilful move 
and answered a double purpose. It con- 
tained a very safe promise, because the 
Tory tenure of office was certain to be too 
short to allow it to be performed ; but in 
the second place it furnished a capital 
handle of agitation against their successors. 
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Is it not in accordance with a pledge given 
at a public dinner that the right hon. 
Baronet brings forward this motion to- 
night? In reply toa speech then delivered 
by a clergyman, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member ‘for Bute got up—complim ented 
the eloquence of the speaker—praised the 
speech—drew a pathetic picture of the 
wants of the Church and the enmity of the 
Government—showed that he who had, 
when in office, seen one million at one time 
voted to the English Church, and 500,0002. 
at another, without getting one sixpence 
for the Church of Scotland, was ready to 
become a martyr, and pledged himself to 
bring the matter before Parliament and 
obtain justice for Scotland. The right hon, 
Member has redeemed his pledge. The 
Member for Selkirk was also there—he also 
gave a pledge—he has not yet redeemed 
it—but he also made a speech, almost as 
eloquent as the one he is going to make to- 


night, and showed that if the Church of 


Scotland was to be once more watercd with 
the blood of martyrs, the Members for 
Bute and Edinburgh should not engross 
all the honour, for if they died for their 
religion, the Member for Selkirk was pre- 
pared to die for it too. But this was not 
all—the Peel banquet took place soon after, 
and it was well known and diligently pub- 
lished that there also the Church of Scot- 
land would be brought prominently forward, 
and the clergy were everywhere invited to 
attend. Forty-five of them did attend, and 
they exhibited a political gathering of the 
Scotch Church such as had never been seen 
before. But if the presence of those Gen- 
tlemen at that dinner, headed as they were 
by the moderator of the General Assembly, 
and all sorts of dignitaries and principals, 
was injudicious, the sentiments that were 
uttered by them were still more so. Sir, the 
best lovers of the Church of Scotland 
viewed with sorrow and alarmthe exhibition 
that was made by a portion of their clergy 
on that occasion—they knew that the 
Tory papers, which blazoned with those 
names and speeches triumphantly and 
vauntingly as they did, aimed a heavier 
blow at their Church establishment than 
could have been inflicted by a whole army 
of Dissenters. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth approves of clergy- 
men being politicians. He told us lately 
in this House that when they ceased to be 
politicians they would soon become drones 
and hypoerites. Now, the people of Scot 
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right hon. Baronet that if he had looked 
to Scotland, or been as well acquainted 
with it as he pretended, he would have seen 
a Church in which, since the Reformation, 
there have been no politicians; and yet 
there have been fewer drones and hy- 
pocrites than in any Church in existence. 
I can tell the right bon. Gentleman from 
my own experience that a political divine 
is seldom a religious one; that the man 
who courts notoriety out of the sphere of 
his duties, is seldom the one whose labours 
are the most profitable within it. The 
thunderer at a political gathering on a week 
day is not the one whose sermon is most 
attentively listened to on the Sabbath. I 
say that I now do, by the encouragement 
I have received in communications from 
churchmen of all parties, the greater ma- 
jority of them, however, of politics opposed 
to the Government, condemn the conduct 
of the right hon. Gentleman in bringing on 
this question now. They are all apprehen- 
sive of the effects of the headlong blindness 
with which some of their body have rushed 
into the toils of a party whose blandish- 
ments are only lavished to mislead, and 
who were quite indiflerent for the souls of 
the people till it became necessary to pro- 
pitiate their votes. They kuow that no- 
thing can be so injurious to the Church as 
the right hon. Baronet’s political protec- 
tion. The great majority of the people 
are at present in favour of that Church, 
but to that same majority the political 
ereed of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends is particularly distasteful, and no- 
thing could injure the interests of the 
church so much as making it identical 
with his. But now, then, that they think, 
as I do, that his political patronage is in- 
sulting, they want it not, they want not 
the oflicious patronage of any party; they 
feel that the clergy have higher duties to 
perform than to devote their lives to so 
hopeless a task as replacing the Members 
for Bute and Edinburgh on the Treasury 
bench. They spurn, therefore, the alliance 
that is offered them, or, rather, the po- 
litical subserviency, and they beheld with 
horror and dismay the attempt that was 
made at Glasgow to tack their church as 
an appendage to the political skirts of the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth. They 
know that if such attempts should unhap- 
pily be successful—if their ministers, in- 
stead of being religious teachers, become 
political aspirants—if they once prostitute 
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and allow their church to be degraded into 
the stalking-horse of party ambition, then 
indeed will it be in danger: with its purity 
impaired, its usefulness extinguished, and 
its ministers degraded, detested, and des- 
pised, it will fall, as it will deserve to fall, 
the victim of its own misconduct. 

Major Cumming Bruce begged to con- 
gratulate the House and the hon. Member 
who had just addressed them on his resto- 
ration to health. Indeed, he was happy 
to see the hon. Member in the perfect en- 
joyment of that health, the loss of which 
they had so much reason to deplore when 
it compelled him to be absent from his du- 
ties on an Election Committee. He re- 
joiced to find, both from the length and 
eloquence of the address which the House 
had just heard, that the health of the hon. 
Member was not so scriously affected as his 
friends had apprehended. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth had commenced his 
speech by an attack on his hon. Friend the 
Member for Edinburghshire, and lectured 
him on the unpopularity of prepared 
speeches. The hon. Member scemed to 
think, that to consider the subject in re- 
spect to which a notice had been given, 
was a course which ought not to be pur- 
sued. However, he would not attempt to 
say that the hon. Member himself was en- 
tirely free from the imputation which he 
had endeavoured to cast upon his hon. 
Friend. He was sure, that no one who 
heard him would gainsay that the hon. 
Member, after the address which he had 
delivered, was not liable to such an impu- 
tation. He would not waste the time of 
the House by attempting to follow the 
hon. Member throughout his speech, for he 
had touched on every subject but the sub- 
ject at issue. But he could not allow to 
pass, unnoticed, the imputations that he 
had cast upon an individual of whom the 
country had every reason to be proud—the 
illustrious Dr. Chalmers. He could not 
allow any imputation aflecting that illus- 
trious and distinguished individual to pass 
unnoticed ; and he felt bound to say, that 
the statements which the hon. Member 
had made, must have been from a total 
misunderstanding and misrepresentation 
made to him. There was a gentleman at 
present in London who was present at the 
meeting in respect to which it had been 
stated, that Dr. Chalmers had objected to 
Lord Monerief. So far from Dr. Chal- 
mers having had any connexion with this 
transaction, he was all the time ill in bed. 
Now, he would say, let the House judge 
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from this statement of all else that had 
been advanced by the hon. Gentleman. 
He would say, ex uno disce omnes. What 
dependence could be placed on the accuracy 
of statements which might have been 
forced on the credulity of the hon. Mem- 
ber, when he had been led into such a 
mistake with reference to this fact? The 
hon. Member had accused hon. Members 
at his side of the House, with making the 
Church of Scotland a party question. He 
did not think it necessary to repel that 
accusation. But did the speech of the hon. 
Member show a total freedom from party 
spirit—a complete and perfect avoidance of 
party asperity? He would leave those 
who had heard the hon. Member, to form 
their own conclusions. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech showed, that on a question 
which ought to be sacred from _ political 
excitement, he was unable to keep himself 
free from the intermixture of party and 
political opinions. ‘The newspapers, unfor- 
tunately, had not been in the habit of pay- 
ing much attention to what occurred re- 
specting subjects connected with Scotland 
in the debates of that House. He re- 
gretted, that he could not compare the 
spirit of the speech of the hon. Member 
with that of the hon. Member for Dum- 
fries, which he (Major C. Bruce) had lis- 
tened to with great pleasure and great in- 
struction, and with a considerable modifi- 
cation of his previous opinions on the sub- 
However, there was one part of that 
hon. Gentleman’s speech which he could 
not go along with—where he said, that 
the zeal of the Dissenters for religious in- 
stitutions, was greater than that of the 
members of the Established Church. In 
answer to that, he would only say, that 
the voluntary subscriptions of the members 
of the Established Church for the promo- 
tion of religious instruction in Scotland, 
amounted to 150,000/, and he thought 
that was sufficient to show the zeal of the 
members of the Established Church. The 
hon. Member opposite, had made it a 
charge against the clergy of the Church of 
Scotland, that forty-five of their members 
had attended at a public banquet at Glas- 
gow—at the Peel banquet. But when the 
hon. Member took upon himself to state, 
that the clergy of Scotland took no part in 
polities until the franchise was foreed upon 
them, he would please to remember that 
the clergy of Scotland were indebted to 
those who sat at the same side of the 
House with the hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth, for having the franchise forced 
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upon them against their will. He had 
opposed the extension of that franchise to 
the clergy at the time when the Scotch 
Reform Bill was before the Hlouse, and 
several of the clergy had thanked him for 
having so done. But this franchise having 
been conferred upon the clergy, how were 
they to act? When the Legislature had 
forced civil duties upon the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland, wou'd it have become 
them to shrink from discharging — those 
duties? He knew they would discharge 
those duties conscientiously, whether they 
voted for Whig, Radical, or Conservative. 
But would any one say, that these were 
grounds on which hon. and conscientious 
men were to be judged? The hon. Mem- 
ber had so mystified his speech, that he 
was sure even the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex was not able to make up his mind, 
how he should vote upon this motion. 
Some few years ago, the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bute had moved for a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire into the entire subject. 
That motion had been met with an amend- 
ment by the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, to the eflect of issuing a com- 
mission to inquire into the entire subject. 
His hon. Friend, who thought at the time 
it would be advantageous to his purpose to 
have the Government with him, assented 
to the proposition of the Home Secretary, 
and consented to withdraw his motion. 
He was the only Member at the time who 
had refused his assent to that amendment. 
He expressed his decided reluctance to 
agree to it. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Tamworth, who rose after 
him, took a different view of the subject ; 


and on account of the advanced period of 


the Session (it was then July) spoke in 
favour of the amendment. He, on that 
account, was willing to yield to an autho- 
rity which he had always felt disposed to 
respect, and withdrew his opposition. ‘The 
motion for the issuing of a commission 
was, consequently, unanimously carried. 
The reason why he felt disposed to place 
no confidence in 2 commission was, be- 
cause he distrusted the intentions and dis- 
position of the Government with respect to 
the Church of Scotland. It was that feel- 
ing, that had induced him to dissent from 
that proposal. As he had then, however, 
availed himself of the opportunity of stat- 
ing the reasons for his distrust, he would 
not now trouble the House by repeating 
them ; but he would say this much, that 
his objections were principally founded 
Upon a speech delivered by the Lord Advoe 
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cate of Scotland, in which that learned 
Lord expressed sentiments so inimical to 
the Church of Scotland, and the principles 
on which it was founded, that he (Major 
C. Bruce) found himself compelled to dis- 
trust any Government in which the enun- 
ciator of such sentiments and opinions, so 
far as Scotland was concerned, bore so im- 
portant a part and exercised so important 
an influence? Now, why was that com- 
mission issued? ‘The Secretary for the 
Home Department was aware of the sen- 
sation which that speech had created, even 
amongst the Members from Scotland who 
were the supporters of the Government ; 
and it appeared to him, that his concession 
at the time was more intended to allay the 
tempest, than from any sincere desire to- 
wards the Church of Scotland. It was a 
disposition suddenly to calm the troubled 
waters, and to leave other circumstances to 
be disposed of at a future time. It re- 
minded him of a similar disposition, though 
perhaps a more ellectual one, to assuage 
the troubled waters—Hos ego !—sed motos 
prestat componere fluctus. On the oeca- 
sion to which he referred, the noble Lord 
said, in reply to opinions that had been 
expressed, that ‘‘ the labours of the com- 
mission might prove interminable unless 
they were rendered precise and determi- 
nate; that it might have been urged as an 
objection that the Commissioners might 
protract their labours to an indefinite pe- 
riod, but that their labour would be less- 
ened from time to time by making: reports 
to the House (as we understocd the hon. 
Member) ; and that when, after suflicient 
inquiry, they had decided on the remedy 
that ought to be applied, the House and 
the Government would immediately pro- 
ceed to act upon it.” Now, he would ask 
the House, had not the objection to this 
commission been borne out by the result. 
He would ask the noble Lord, had any of 
these objections been obviated by the course 
to which he had pledged the Government ? 
The noble Lord, on the oceasion referred 
to, expressed his regard for the Church of 
Scotland ; but he always had accustomed 
himself to place more confidence in action, 
however small or limited, than in profes- 
sions, however large or high-sounding. 
The Church of Scotland asked for bread, 
and the noble Lord gave it a stone. They 
asked for a grant, and the noble Lord gave 
them what ?—a commission. ‘The Church 
of Seotland, however, did not sue in forma 
pauperis, She asked a grant to enable 
to exrend 
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tion. Well, a commission was granted, 
and, after two years’ labour, what had the 
Commissioners accomplished? They had 
produced a report, which, in some respects, 
was perfectly unintelligible. When the 
noble Lord was asked the meaning of the 
report, he said that he did not understand 
its language. He supposed it was in an 
unknown tongue. He did not know what 
satisfaction to the people of Scotland could 
arise out of the proceedings of this com- 
mission. He supposed, that the results of 
this commission would be felt in Scotland 
about the same time that the good results 
of the appropriation principle would be 
understood in Ireland. By the way, he 
would take that occasion to ask the noble 
Lord what had become of the appropria- 
tion clause, about which so much had been 
said and contended last year? Had it 
vanished into thin air? Was the House 
to see no more of it? Did the noble 
Lord intend to advert to any better sub- 
stitute which might be suggested by the 
noble Secretary for Ireland, or by the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny. He could warn 
the noble Lord, that the course he was 
pursuing would produce no satisfaction in 
Scotland. The Church of Scotland was 
aware, that it had nothing to hope from 
the Government of the noble Lord. He 
would ask the noble Lord, whether he 
thought the course he was pursuing, likely 
to increase or confirm the apprehensions 
entertained by the friends of the Estab- 
lished Church. The people of Scotland 
had no expectations from the present Go- 
vernment. He entreated the noble Lord 
to pause in his course, and not to be in- 
sensible to what was passing around him. 
A great re-action had already taken place 
in Scotland, of which the noble Lord must 
be aware. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, had received at 
the hands of the youth of Scotland, the 
highest compliment which it was in their 
power to bestow. <A distinguished and 
eminent noble and learned Lord had also 
received a high compliment and a gratify- 
ing honour from the University of Aber- 
deen. They had another instance of re- 
action in the rejection of the Ministerial 
candidate for Ross-shire. The noble Lord 
ought not to close his eyes to the re-action 
that was going on. ‘The noble Lord might 
increase commissions, he might add job to 
job, but he never could persuade the moral, 
religious, and conscientious people of Scot- 
land to violate their consciences. When 
he looked at the course pursued, with re- 
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spect to the Established Churches of these 
countries, he could not see any reason to 
expect that the people of Scotland could 
view, with confidence, any act of the pre- 
sent Government towards their Church. 
If the noble Lord considered these asser- 
tions unjust, he would have an opportunity 
of vindicating himself. The noble Lord 
incurred a fearful responsibility by delay, 
for he had a far higher than man’s frail 
tribunal to account to. He would, there- 
fore, entreat the noble Lord, in the spirit 
of a true and exalted courage, not to 
shrink from the duty he had to perform, 
but to do it fearlessly. The hon. Member 
concluded, by apologising to the House, 
and expressing his determination to support 
the resolutions. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson rose only in con- 
sequence of the opinions which the right 
hon. Baronet, the Member for Buteshire, 
had referred to as having been delivered 
by him on a former occasion. He would 
not now depart from those opinions, and 
he would not give the vote he intended to 
give that night, if he thought it had any 
tendency to check the extension of the 
principles, or in any way against the in- 
terests, of the Established Church of Scot- 
land; more particularly as he considered 
that establishment entitled to ask for relief 
at the hands of the Legislature. On the 
present occasion, however, he could not 
concur in the resolutions of the right hon. 
Baronet, as he had already agreed to an 
inquiry which was not yet terminated, and 
he could not consent to act on a partial 
investigation. It was particularly to be 
considered that there was one part of the 
inquiry that had not yet been touched 
upon—he referred to those funds which 
the Church of Scotland itself possessed. It 
was to be observed, that the money was not 
to be drawn from churchmen of Scotland, 
but from the Dissenters of England, of 
Ireland, and of Scotland; and he thought 
the grant could not properly be made un- 
til the Church of Scotland had shown that 
it had exhausted its own means —it must 
show a case of absolute necessity, and this 
it had not yet shown. Another view in 
which he regarded the matter was this, that 
the case should apply to the whole of Scot- 
land, for how did they kuow that in reliey- 
ing Edinburgh they should have enough 
to supply the proportionate wants of the 
other parts of Scotland; the Highlands for 
instance, they had a right to know the 
amount of funds that could be applied to 
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the relief of the Scotch Church. He did | 
not think that any great delay would take | 
place if they waited until the whole sub- 
ject was before them. The Commis- 
sioners had worked dity and night, and | 
there had been no delay on their parts in | 
completing the inquiry, nor was there any | 
on the part of Government. He must say, | 
that until he knew what the wants of the | 
people of Scotland really were, he was not | 
prepared to deal with the subject, though 
he should be most ready to meet it when 
the whole case was before the House; and 
he did not think that it would be long, as 
the inquiry was then far advanced, before | 
the Commissioners made a general report. 
In that opinion, and thinking that nothing | 
but disappointment could ensue from 
pushing the House to a decision before 
the facts were before it, he should vote 
against the resolutions of the right hon. | 
Baronet. 

Mr. Hume had listened with great plea- 
to the speech which the hon. Member for 
Cockermouth had delivered, to the great 
satisfaction of the House. Whether the 
hon. Member for Inverness was to be 
classed with the drones or the hypocrites 
he could not say. [‘¢ Order,” ‘* Chair.” } 

The Speaker said, that the hon, Mem- 
ber for Middlesex owed the House an ex- | 
planation of the words he had used. 

Mr. Hume was not aware that he had | 
said any thing contrary to the rules of the | 
House. When he saw hon. Members in | 
that House, orin any other assembly, claim- 
ing for themselves alone any regard to re- | 
ligion, and pronouncing his Majesty’s | 
Ministers to be insensibl2 to it, and de- | 
nouncing him and them, and all who) 
agreed with them, he must say, that such | 
persons arrogated to themselves a purity | 
of character they did not deserve. He} 
must judge of them by their acts, as well | 
as by their words, and when he looked at | 
the sway they had formerly exercised in| 
that House, he conceived them to be the | 
last persons who should complain of the | 
destitution of the Scotch Church, when 
they might so easily have given it what-| 
ever assistance that House could afford. | 
The present motion was, in fact, only a| 
party effort to annoy his Majesty’s Minis- | 
ters, and to stop the progress of reform. | 
He was surprised at the right hon. Baronet, | 
the Member for Tamworth, who always | 
objected to proceed in any matter until 
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Tamworth, that a moral change had taken 
place in the condition of the people of 
Scotland, which he attributed to the al- 
tered character of the clergy, who did not, 
as formerly, attend to their clerical duties, 
and the education of their neighbourhood 
had declined in proportion. It appeared 
to him, that instead of calling for endow- 
ments, they ought rather to propose some 
remedy which would apply to all, and 
nothing but a good system of education 
would restore them to the station they had 
formerly held, when they were, as the 
right hon. Baronet had said, an example 
to the rest of Europe. He had heard with 
great regret the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had preceded him, who 
had said that he was willing to add to the 
endowments of the church. He would 
entreat the House not to lend itself to such 
a proceeding as a demand for funds with- 
out making out a previous case of necessity. 

Mr. Andrew Johnston felt both sur- 
prised and grieved at the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cockermouth, for it was 
anything but calculated to give pleasure to 
the Scottish Members. Entirely uncon- 
nected as he was with the right hon. 
Baronet who brought forward these reso- 
lutions, he could freely and fairly say, 
that in his opinion the Church of Scot- 
land was deeply indebted tohim. And 
when it was considered that that right hon. 
Member had for ten years been the first 
law officer of the Crown in Scotland, he 
was also of opinion, that to no hands 
could the case of the Church of that 
country be more safely or more properly 
intrusted. He cid not think the Church 
of Scotland fairly treated on this occa- 
sion. When the Committee of the 
General Assembly made certain proposals 
to the noble Lord—-that they would build 
a large number of churches if he would 
endow them—he thought it argued no 
great zeal in the cause of religion, for the 
Government to decline the offer. The 
noble Lord on a former occasion had said, 
that it would be the duty of the Com- 
missioners to report on the paramount 
cases of necessity first; the noble Lord 
was now satisfied. They had reported the 
case of Edinburgh, and showed that in 
that city there were 20,000 persons desti- 
tute of the means of religious instruction. 
What more did he want? But it was 
aid the case was incomplete. All the 
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Was that too much? If the noble Lord 
acceded to that reasonable request all 
would be made plain and clear in a few 
days. The hon. Member for Cocker- 
mouth had charged the clergy of the 
Church of Scotland with a political bias. 
Now he was not there to defend them— 
they did not need his defence. He would 
let their own characters speak for them, 
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and point merely to what they had done | 


for the people of Scotland as the best 
refutation of that charge. He hoped that 
the House would adopt the resolutions. 
Mr. Dunlop said, that Scotland owed 
a large debt of gratitude to his Majesty’s 
Ministers for their conduct on the ques- 
tion at issue. The Dissenters of that 
country felt the greatest reluctance to 
give any grant tothe Church of Scotland, 
and the result of the resolution of the 
right hon, Baronet would be the produc- 
tion of bad feeling between the Dissenters 
and the members of the Church of Scot- 
land. If, however, the whole case of the 
Church were fuliy stated, and the destitu- 
tion complained of satisfactorily proved, 
he did not believe that the Dissenters 
would offer any opposition to whatever 
amount of grant might be deemed neces- 
sary to relieve it. 


{ COMMONS} 





But while the whole | 


claim put forward was for the capital of | 


the country alone, he thought his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would be very ill-advised 
indeed to admit it. He could understand 
why hon. Members opposite wished to 
cause a rupture between the Dissenters 
and the Church of Scotland; it was to 
further their own political purposes. The 
only question at issue, in point of fact, 
was, whether the people of Scotland should 
be called on to contribute to the neces- 
sities of the Church before all its wants 
were made apparent. He should oppose 
the resolutions. 

Mr. Walter Campbell expressed his 
grief that the question should be made a 
party one at all, or treated in any way as 
a political question. No man felt more 
warmly for the interests of the Church of 
Scotland than he did; but he could not, 


| Bainbridge, KB. ‘T. 


notwithstanding, support the resolutions | 


of the right hon. Baronet. It was true 
enough, that there was a population of 
55,000 destitute souls in Edinburgh, 
without the means of religious instruction ; 
but the same destitution existed else- 
where as well as in Edinburgh. In his 
Mr. Campbell’s) county there were two 
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eighteen broad, and yet they had only 
one church and one clergyman between 
them. Under these circumstances, he was 
of opinion, that the whole state of the 
country, rather than that of an isolated 
portion of it, should be taken into the 
calculation before any relief were admi- 
nistered. He hoped the right hon. 
Baronet would withdraw his motion, and 
not press it to a division; because, if he 
did, he would do more injury to the 
Established Church in Scotland than all 
the efforts of her enemies could ac- 
complish. He (Mr, Campbell) should not 
support the resolutions of the right hon. 
Baronet ; but if the whole case of Scot- 
land were made out, and all the funds of 
the Kirk were proved to be exhausted, he 
should then have no hesitation to vote 
anything necessary. 

The House divided on the original 
motion to read the first Order of the 
Day :—Ayes 217 ; Noes 176 :—Majority 
41, 
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Compton, I. C. 
Conolly, BK. M. 
Copeland, W.'P. 
Corbett, ‘T. 

Corry, Ul. 

Crewe, Sir G. 
Dalbiac, Sir ©. 
Darlington, Karl of 
Dick, Q. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Duffield, T. 
Dunbar, G. 
Duncotnbe, bon. A. 
Kast, J. B. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elley, Sir J. 

Elwes, J. 

Fector, J. M. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Ferguson, G. 
Finch, G. 

Fitzroy, LU. 

Foley, E.T. 
Follett, Sir W. 


Forbes, W. 

Forster, C.S. 

Fox, Lieut. Colonel 
Vremantle, Sir T. W. 
Gaskell, James Milnes 

Geary, Sir W. 

Gladstone, T. 

Gladstone, W. FE. 

Glynne, Sir S. R. 

Goodricke, Sir F. 

Gordon, hon. W. 

Goulburn, H. 

Goulburn, Sergeant 

Graham, Sir J. 

Grant, hon. Colonel 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, hon, E. H. 
Halford, H. 

Hamilton, G. A. 

Hamilton, Lord C,. 

Hanmer, Hi. 

Hanmer, Sir J. 

Harcourt, G. S. 

Hardinge, Sir I. 

Hardy, J. 

}lawkes, T. 

Herries, rt. hon. J.C. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 

Hogg, J. W. 

Ilope, hon, J. 

Hotham, Lord 

Houston, G. 

Ingham, Rh, 

Inglis, Sir R. H. F 
Irton, S. | 
Jackson, Sergeant / 
Jermyn, Earl 

Johnstone, J. J. H. j 
Jolnston, A, : 
Jones, T. 

Kirk, P. 

Knight, H. G. 
Knightley, Sir C, 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lefroy, T. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, Col. I, C. 
Lucas, FE. 

Lygon, hon. General 


Mackenzie, T. 
Maclean, D. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Manners, Lord C., } | 


Maunsel T. P. 
Maxwell, LL. 
Miles, W. 
Miller, W. H. 

Mor-laant, Sir J., bt. 
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Neeld, J. 

O'Neil, Gen. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C, W. 
Palmer, G. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, right hon. Sir R. 
Peel, Colonel, J. 
Peel, W. Y. 
Pemberton, T. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pigot, R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 
Pollen, Sir J., bart. 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Praed, W. M. 
Price, 8. G. 
Pringle, A. 
Rae, Sir W. bart. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, J. 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, W. 


Tithes 


Shirley, FE. J. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, T. A. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, I. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, J. 
Sturt, HW. C. 
Thomas, Col. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Twiss, Hl. 

Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Walpole, Lord 
Walter, J. 
Welby, G. E. 
West, J. B. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, EK. 
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that the report on the tithe resolution be 
taken into consideration, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford intimated his 
intention to move that the consideration 
of the report be postponed till the 10th of 
June. 

Lord John Russell trusted, that the House 
wonld not sanction such a course. If the 
hon. Gentleman, desired it, he had no 
doubt that his noble Friend would consent 
to postpone the second reading of the Bill 
ull the 9th of June. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford would oppose 
proceeding with the report that evening. 

Mr. C. Hindley moved, that the House 
do adjourn. 

The House divided: Ayes 12; 
128 :—Majority 116. 

(Juestion again put. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford meant to divide 
the House in opposition to the motion of 


Noes 











Wortley, J.S. 


Ross, C. Young, J. 
Rushbrooke, Col. Young, Sir W. 
Ryle, J. 


Sandon, Viscount 
Shaw, F, 
Sheppard, T. 


TELLERS. 
Bruce, C. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Surpry.] The House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

It was proposed to grant to his Majesty 
a sum not exceeding 24,017,000/, for the 
payment of outstanding Exchequer bills. 

Mr. Hume thought the Committee ought 
to adjourn the consideration of this motion 
until the 9th of June. When the other 
House stopped the progress of reform, when 
they unnecessarily impeded legislation with 
that view, he submitted to that House 
whether it was right in them to part with 
a single shilling of the public money? 
When it was considered that it was past 
midnight, and especially after what had 
occurred elsewhere, he thought he should 
only be acting consistently—for there was 
nothing like the two Houses of Parliament 
agreeing—if he moved, as anfamendment, 
that the debate on the grant be adjourned 
to the 9th of June. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the vote did not go to incur any new charge, 
but merely to enable Government to effect 
the ordinary exchange of Exchequer bills ; 
and if the hon. Member’s proposition was 
agreed to, such an exchange could not take 
place ; and the effect would be very greatly 
to embarrass the public business. 

Vote agreed to, House resumed 


Tirnzs (IRELAND.)] On the motion 





the noble Lord. 


The House divided on the original mo- 
tion: Ayes 126; Noes 7:—Majority 119. 
List of the Ayxs. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, Hl. A. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Angerstein, J. 
Baines, EK. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, W. Bb. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bellew, Sir P. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Bernal, R. 
Blackburne, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bulwer, I. L. 
Bulwer, FE. L. 
Canning, Sir 8S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chaplin, Col. 
Chichester, A. 
Chisholm, A. W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, KE. 3B. 
Cole, Viscount 
Collins, W. 
Corry, rt. hon. I. 
Dalmeny, Lord 


D’Fyncourt, rt. hon, 


C..T. 
Dunbar, G. 
Dundas, J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elphinstone, LH. 
Etwall, R. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, R. A, 


Finch, G, 


Fitzroy, Lord 
Vicetwood, P. 
Forbes, Wm. 
Forster, C. S. 
Fremantle, T. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, WE. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, II. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grote, G. 
Ilalford, Hf. 
Ilamilton, G. A. 
Hawes, B. 
Heathcote, J. 
Ifector, C. J. 
Herries, J. C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hoskins, K. 
Hume, J. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Ingham, R. 

Irton, Samuel 
Knight, IL. G. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Labouchere, LH. 
Law, hon. C. F. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Loch, J. 
Maclean, D. 
Maher, John 
Maule, hon. F, 
Maxwell, H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 


Mullins, F. W. 
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Murray, hon. J. A. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, M. 
O’Conor Don 
Oliphant, Lawrence 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parrott, J. 

warry, Sir L. P. J. 


Pease, J. 


Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 


Perceval, Colonel 
Pinney, W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Power, James 
Pryme, G. 

Pryse, Pryse 

Rae, Sir W. 

Rice, rt. hon. T.S. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Russell, Lord John 
Sandon, Viscount 
Shaw, F. 


Post-Office. 


Sheppard, T. 
Sinelair, Sir G, 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, W.O. 
Steuart, R. 
Thomson, C.P. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Vesey, hon. Thomas 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, Rt. 
Walter, J. 
West, J, B. 
Westenra, IT. R. 
White, Samuel 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, EF. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, J.S. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Seymour, Lord 
Baring, F. 


List of the Noes. 


Blake, Martin J. 
Bodkin, J. 
Brady, D. C. 
Butler, hon. P. 
Fector, J. M. 


Resolution agreed to. 


in. 


Post-OFrFICE. | 


Hindley, C. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
PELLERS. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Ruthven, E. 


The House went into 


{May 8} 


sill to be brought 





Committce on the Post-office Bills. 

Mr. Aglionby proposed a clause to the 
effect, that marks made in newspapers for 
the sole purpose of directing attention to 
any particular paragraph, shall not subject 
the paper to the duties of postage, nor the 
sender or deliverer to any penalty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the motion. 

The Committee divided on the clause: 
Ayes 12; Noes 28 :—Majority 16. 


List of the Avus. 

Sibthorp, Col. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Wakley, T. 


Forbes, W. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milues 
Ilawes, B. 

Hume, J. 

Ingham, R. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
Pease, J. 


Rushbrooke, Col. 


List of the Nors. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cole, Viscount 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 


Finch, G. 


TELLERS. 
Aglionby, U. A. 
Wallace, Robert 


Adam, Sir C. 
Agnew, Sir A, 
Angerstein, J. 
Bannerman, A, 


Blake, M. J. 
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Forster, C. S. 
Gordon, R. 
Hoskins, K. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, hon. II. 
Loch, J. 

Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, hon. J. A. 
© Conor Don 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Power, James 


Pryme, George 
Rice, rt. hon. T.S. 
Ruthven, FE. 
Seymour, Lord 
Steuart, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 


rELLERS. 
Baring, — 
Maule, hon. F. 
Bill went through Committee. The 
House resumed. 


POL DE Rm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 8, 1837. 


MINuTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord CoLcHEster and 
other noble Lorps, from various places, against the 
Ministerial plan for the abolition of Church-rates.—By 
Lords SEGRAVR and ELLENBoROUGH, from Tewksbury, 
for and against the aqolition of Church-rates.—By the 
Archbishop of CANTeRBURY and the Bishop of Lonpon, 
from various places, for the better observance of the 


Sabbath. 
STATUTES OF THE SEVERAL COL- 
LEGES AND Hatts or Oxrorpd AND 


CamBripGe.] The Earl of Radnor rose, 
pursuant to notice, to move that ‘fa Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the state 
of such of the several colleges and halls in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
as have statutes enjoined by their respec- 
tive founders and benefactors, in so far as 
relates to the provisions of the said sta- 
tutes and the practice relative thereto, the 
oaths by which the members of the insti- 
tution are bound to obey the same, and 
the power which may be vested in their 
respective visitors or others to alter, 
modify, and amend them, and to report 
to the House their opinion of the expe- 
diency or necessity of a legislative measure 
on the subject.” Ona former occasion, 
when moving the second reading of a Bill 
for appointing a Commission to make 
similar inquiries, the principal argument 
urged against the proposal was, that pre- 
vious investigation should precede the 
adoption of any legislative measure on the 
subject. He still thought a Commission 
the best means of attaining the end; and 
he had now to propose, as appeared to 
him, the next best mode of acquiring the 
| requisite information. In the various pe- 
titions which had been presented from the 
different colleges, considerable reluctance 
was expressed to the admission of any 
inquiry, some declaring a decided opposi- 
tion to it, and others that they would po- 
sitively resist any measure which might be 
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adopted by the Legislature on the subject. 
It therefore appeared to him, that the 
mode he proposed at first for the interpo- 
sition of the Legislature would much more 
effectually serve his object than the course 
he now recommended as the next best. 
It had been imputed to him, in the course 
of the debate which took place on that 
occasion, he must be allowed to say very 
groundlessly, that he had some ulterior 
object in view, such as throwing open the 
universities to Dissenters —a very desirable 
object, no doubt, and, in his view, likely 
to be to the advantage of the Universities 
themselves, while it was only an act of 
justice to the Dissenters. But although 
he was, and always had been, favourable 
to that object—although he believed the 
Universities never would give satisfaction 
to the public until that object was attained, 
the proposition he now made had no such 
tendency, further than as it rendered ap- 
parent the wisdom and propriety of such 
ameasure. The motion he had to sub- 
mit, comprised three objects—the pro- 
visions of the statutes and the practice 
relative thereto, the oaths by which the 
different members were bound to obey 
them, and the powers vested in visitors or 
others to alter, modify, or amend them, 
What principally offended him was in 
connexion with the oaths by which the 
members of those colleges were solemnly 
sworn to observe the statutes, although 
many of them were totally inapplicable to 
the present time, others absurd, and im- 
possible to be carried into execution. That 
of itself, he thought, was sufficient ground 
for some legislative measure upon this 
subject. The two Universities had the 
monopoly of the education of all in the 
higher classes of society, and almost of all 
who were intended for the Church ; was it 
not highly objectionable, then, that the 
members of these colleges should continue 
liable to the imputation of taking oaths 
which they did not and could not mean to 
observe, thus treating, in a light and most 
irreverend manner, the most solemn of all 
obligations? He maintained, it would be 
most becoming and advisable to put an 
end to a state of things so anomalous and 
so injurious. Some of the colleges were 
founded so long ago as 500 or 600 years, 
and they were all bound by the statutes 
enacted at that time. Some of them 
stated in so many words that they were 
not only bound by those statutes, but they 
were bound to resist any modification or 
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alteration of those statutes. This was 
insisted by New College, Oxford, and 
King’s College, Cambridge; others stated 
that it was competent for them to make 
alterations in the statutes through their 
visitor. He contended, if they had the 
power, they ought to exercise it; and if 
they were unwilling, it was incumbent on 
the Legislature itself to interfere. He 
had already, on a former occasion, enu- 
merated various instances, and he could 
now enumerate divers others, in which 
things were enjoined by the statute, the 
observance of which, if possible, would be 
ridiculous, and which were, nevertheless, 
held as binding in the literal and gramma- 
tical sense of the words. In fact, it was 
agreed upon all hands, that these statutes 
were not complied with, while, by the 
statutes of Trinity, if the fellows did not 
observe the statutes, it was afirmed they 
should be guilty of perjury. That was a 
most indecorous and indecent state of 
things. He did not go the length of 
saying that every person who took those 
oaths, which it was well known could not 
be observed, had perjured themselves ; but 
others felt it, and he himself knew of a 
young man, not long ago, throwing up his 
scholarship, because he felt it would be 
impossible for him to execute all that was 
imposed on him by the statutes. A 
learned professor of the University of 
Oxford had written a letter to him, which 
had been published in the newspapers, in 
which he declared, that “the charge 
brought against those who had signed the 
statutes, under whatever name it might be 
disguised, could not be less than perjury.” 
Now, although he did not impute perjury 
to any gentlemen for disobeying statutes 
they had sworn to observe, if they chose to 
appropriate to themselves the charge of 
perjury, he had no fault to find with it, 
but still it would be most indecent that 
such an irreverend and absurd state of 
things should longer be allowed to remain. 
He would beg leave, however, while on this 
point, to refer to what Dr. Paley had 
written upon oaths. In his chapter on 
Oaths to Observe Local Statutes he says, 
‘¢Members of colleges in the Universities, 
and of other ancient foundations, are re- 
quired to swear to the observance of their 
respective statutes; which observance 
is become, in some cases, unlawful, in 
others impracticable, in others use- 
less, in Others inconvenient. Unlawful di- 
rections are countermanded by the autho- 
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rity which made them unlawful. Imprac- 
ticable directions are dispensed with by the 
necessity of the case.” Now, what was 
to be said of those persons who knew that 
what they swore to do was either unlawful 
or impracticable? If a person swore to do 
that which was lawful at the time, but 
which the Legislature afterwards declared 
unlawful, he was absolved from his oath. 
If a person swore to do that which he be- 
lieved practicable, but which turned out 
to be impracticable, he was absolved from 
his oath. Buta person who swore to do 
what he knew was unlawful and imprac- 
ticable took a false oath, and Paley’s pro- 
visions did not cover the case. Paley then 
went on :—‘ The only question is, how 
far the members of these societies may 
take upon themselves to judge of the in- 
conveniency of any particular direction, 
and make that a reason for laying aside the 
observations on it.” Now, that was the 
point. The persons in question found the 
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| 


statutes which they had sworn to obey in- | 
| small that it was impossible that the 


convenient; and then, without making any 


sacrifice whatever on their own part, they | 


abstained from obeying them. ‘The ant- 
mus imponentis, which is the measure of 
the juror’s duty, seems to be satisfied when 


nothing is omitted but what, from some | 


change in the circumstances under which 
it was prescribed, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that the founder himself would have 
dispensed with. To bring a case within 
this rule, the inconveniency must be ma- 
nifest, concerning which there is no doubt?” 
Now, the inconveniency might in many 
cases be manifest; in others not. For 
instance, residence: surely that was ma- 


nifest, and concerning which there could | 


be no doubt. A few lines after, Paley 
said—“ the direction of the statute must 
not only be inconvenient in the general 
(for so may the institution itself be), but 
prejudicial to the particular end proposed 
by the institution: for itis this last cir- 
cumstance which proves that the founder 
would have dispensed with it in pursuance 
of his own purpose.” But could it be 
doubted that most of those founders did 


what was apt for their own purposes ? The | 


general object of the founders (whether a 
wise object or not he would not say) was to 
have a seminary of education in which 
young men might study the higher 
branches of learning, and for that pur- 
pose they considered residence necessary, 
not inconvenient. On those grounds, 
therefore, although he would not call what 
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was constantly taking place at the Univer™ 
sities perjury, he would not say it was 
something which could not be defended ; 
and of which the individuals implicated, 
if they were sensible of the nature of the 
obligation which they had entered into, 
would rejoice to get rid. A right rev. 
Prelate had written a book on the subject, 
in which he dwelt on the propriety of at- 
tending to the will of the founders. Ina 
treatise lately published by the master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the same 
propriety had been enforced. But let their 
Lordships’ consider what had been the real 
will of most of these founders. When, on a 
recent occasion, he had maintained that 
most of these foundations had been laid 
for the benefit of poor scholars, the fact 
had been denied ; and when he had ex- 
pressly shown that they were intended for 
pauperes ct indigentes, he was told that 
that expression meant something else. The 
noble Lord here referred to several of the 
statutes to show that the stipends were so 


founders could have contemplated the ad- 
mission of any but persons of poor condi- 
tion. He knewthat great anger had been 
excited in several quarters by his recent 
statement to the same effect. In a judg- 
ment given by Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
that eminent judge said, ‘‘ There is no 
manner of difference between a college and 
a hospital; in the one poor, low, mean, 
sickly persons are received for medical 
aid ; in the other low and indigent persons 
are received to be bred up and educated. 
Both are eleemosynary institutions.” That 
was, both were supported by charity. In 
the year 1550, Thomas Neven, a fellow 
of St. John’s College, complaining of the 
declining state of the college, attributed 
it ina great measure to a hundred students 
who had rich friends having crept into the 
college and driven poor students from their 
rightful situations. The latter were at 
that time content at dinner to share a 
penny piece of beef among four of them, 
with the addition of some oatmeal and 
water. Their supper was not much better. 
And at night, being without fires, they 
were fain to run up and down their rooms 
for an hour, in order to get warm before 
they went to bed. Surely those were 
pauperes et indigentes. The noble Earl 
then quoted another authority to prove 
many of the colleges were not intended by 
the founders as places of study for the 
sons of rich men, but the greater part of 
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them, on the contrary, were instituted for 
the use of poor persons. St. John’s 
College in particular was not intended for 
persons of high condition, and in Trinity 
College only a few persons of that descrip- 
tion, styled “ pensionarii,” were, by the 
order of the founder, to be admitted. 
The number was limited in Trinity College 
to sixty-four persons at the utmost. No 
fellow was to have more than one pensioner, 
and the senior master not more than four. 
The same was the casein St. John’s where 
the number of pensioners to be admitted 
was sixty-eight. These instances proved 
that the colleges were not intended as, 
places of resort for independent persons, 
but chiefly for those inclined to study. 
Another provision of the founders in 
many of the colleges was, that there should 
be a pretty constant residence, and that 
the business of the college should net be 
interrupted even during the long vacation. 
But it was said these colleges were private 
institutions—that they received nothing 
from the State, and that, therefore, the 
State had nothing todo with them. These 
colleges, however, were all corporate 
bodies—they had received charters, and, 
therefore, could no longer be considered as 
private bodies. It had been said the col- 
leges could correct abuses and amend the 
statutes themselves. Now, he doubted 
that much, and even some of the colleges 
acknowledged the fact that they had not 
power to alter the statutes. But if they 
had the power they certainly had not the 
inclination, for hitherto little had been 
done. It was said the Universities had 
greatly improved. Some improvement 
certainly might have taken place lately, 
but it could not he denied that they stood 
very low except as regarded certain 
sciences, and that particularly applied to 
one college at Cambridge. At Oxford 
the colleges stood very low, both in logical 
knowledge and science; and the reason 
probably was, that those best qualified to | 
teach the students cither left early or re- 
mained from party connexions. He wished | 
also to state to the House that some of | 
the colleges had admitted, that some | 
alteration was necessary, and the senior | 
master and fellows in Trinity College had 
come toa resolution to petition his Majesty | 
to enable them to make the statutes more | 
congenial with the state of science and 
learning at the present day. If there were | 
any such feeling at Oxford, he believed | 
it had been stirred up by the discussions | 
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which had taken place in the House; and 
perhaps they would be the better for a 
little more stirring up. He did not want 
to make any accusations against rhe Uni- 
versities, and he wished to speak of them 
with the greatest moderation. His only 
object was inquiry, in order to see how 
matters stood. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving for the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire into the practice 
and statutes of the different colleges and 
halls in the two Universities—whether they 
were bound or not by oaths—whether the 
governing body had the power of altering 
or qualifying the statutes; and to report 
to the House whether any legislative mea- 
sure was necessary to enable the govern- 
ing body to make alterations and amend- 
ments. 

The Duke of Wellington said, perhaps 
it was impossible for the noble Lord to 
make this motion without adverting to the 
debate which took place in that House a 
few nights ago, upon the subject of a 
similar motion, for leave to bring in a Bill 
which had the same object in view; but 
he confessed that he should have wished 
entirely to avoid the topics of that dis- 
cussion, because it was his sincere wish to 
adopt a conciliatory tone upon this occa- 
sion, and to say nothing that could pro- 
voke any further debate, but, on the con- 
trary, to bring this question to a settle- 
ment which would be satisfactory to the 
whole House. He could not now, how- 
ever, avoid adverting to some of the topics 
of the noble Lord, who had remarked 
upon something that fell from him ona 
former occasion. He confessed, that on 
that occasion he did not see any ground 
for the motion of the noble Lord for the 
second reading of the Bill which he pro- 
posed, and in stating that he then adverted 
to the conduct of the noble Lord on a 
former occasion, on which he moved for a 


| Bill to facilitate the introduction of Dis- 


senters into the Universities, as pointing 
out the very object of the Bill which he 
proposed on the latter occasion. He cer- 
tainly had not intended to cast any impu- 
tation on the noble Earl, who had now 
fairly stated his opinion that greater faci- 
lities ought to be given for the introduction 
of Dissenters into the universities than at 
present existed. And what he said ona 


| former occasion was no more than that the 


conduct of the noble Lord indicated that 
such was his object, and the object of the 


Bill. The noble Earl had alluded to an 
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admission made by a right rev. Prelate, 
that there was a necessity for an inquiry 
into the state of the Unive rsitie, although 
it should not be made by a commission 
appointed under an Act of Parliament. 
He thought thatthe noble Earl had fallen 
into a mistake, and that what the right 
rev. Prelate contended was, that there 
ought to be inquiries instituted, but he 
did not think he said those inquiries ought 
to be made by a Committee of that House. 
The noble Earl had founded his present 
motion on pretty nearly the same grounds 
as those on which he rested the former 
one. He had stated, that there existed in 
the Universities various obsolete useless 
statutes, which had become impracticable 
on account of the length of time which 
had passed since they were framed. But 
he also stated, that the members of the 
various colleges of these universities were 
sworn to the observance of those statutes, 
and yet did not observe them. He wished 
the noble Earl had examined the subject a 
little further before, with his weight and 
authority, he had made such charges 
against those persons. He was bound to 
say, in respect to some of those charges, 
the acts which those persons were accused 
of, that many of those statutes had 
become illegal, and therefore not binding. 
All those which related to Roman Catho- 
lics could not be carried into execution, 
even according to the confession of the 
noble Lord. Others had become entirely 
obsolete, and others impracticable in the 
present times. But was it, therefore, to 
be said that those persons were guilty of 
perjury. [The Earl of Radnor: | have 
not said that they were.| Was it just to 
insinuate that they might be guilty of 
perjury? The noble Earl ought first to 
inquire whether there was any power in 
the governing body of the colleges to dis- 
pense with their statutes, or with the oaths 
appended to them. Then, when the noble 
“arl came to a particular point—namely, 
the admission of scholars in the founda- 
tion of those colleges, and spoke of the 
absolute necessity of their being paup res, 
he contended that it was entirely out of 
the question. Those scholars were quite 
a different class of persons from the inde- 
pendent members; they were, in general, 
persons, he would not say such as came 
under the class understood by the term 
“ paupers” in the present day, but of the 
middle class of life; and as gentlemen 
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an advanced time of life, or were not 
exactly children of eleven or twelve years 
of age, as in former times, of course they 
must have been to a certain degree in- 
structed, and were, in all probability, not 
in that extreme situation of poverty which 
would bring them under the description so 
frequently stated by the noble Lord, 
pauperes and valde pauperes. It did not 
always follow that persons should be ad- 
mitted on account of their poverty, be- 
cause there were other qualifications 
required—namely, a certain proficiency in 
study, and they must undergo an exami- 
nation before they were received. It was 
not so with the independent members of 
the body. ‘They were received according 
tothe rules of the establishment, modified 
from time to time by the governing body, 
or by the visitors having power to make 
such modifications. On a former occa- 
sion the noble Earl and a noble and 
learned Lord adverted at great length to 
the College of all Souls, relative to the no- 
mination to scholarships by noble families. 
There was scarcely a noble family in Eng- 
land that was not of kin to the founder of 
All Souls. Supposing that he had left 
the property among twenty-six of his own 
relations, could the law of England take 
it from them. Most of the right rev. 
Bishops on the Bench, some of their 
Lordships, and many gentlemen in his 
Majesty’s service, had been fellows of All 
Souls. He did not see that there could 
be a more advantageous disposition of the 
property of those establishments, nor 
could he see why the question of the dis- 
position of the property should be enter- 
tained at present, or that motion for 
inquiry into it should be brought forward. 
Another great objection started by the 
noble Lord was against the non-residence 
of fellows in these colleges. He believed 
that non-residence was permitted by the 
founders to a certain extent, and that the 
visitors had the power of permitting non- 
residence in many instances. He imagined 
that in every one of the instances alluded 
to by the noble Lord it would be found 
that no statute had been violated. He 
spoke on the authority of those who had 
the means of knowing all the facts, and 
he had a distinct answer to every one of 
the cases adverted to by the noble Earl. 
With respect to one statement—namely, 
that the chief fellow of Brasenose College 
held a living, and absented himself from 
college—this case was taken into consi- 
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deration by the governing body, and it 
was decide by them and the visitor that | 
no such occurrence should again take 
place. ‘Vo all the other statements he had 
a clear and distinct answer, but he did 
not think it necessary to enter into all 
those particulars. He would pass on to, 
the subject of the vote to which the 
House would come that night. It was 
truly stated by the noble Earl, that aright | 
rev. Prelate, and other persons connected 
with Trinity College, Cambridge, were of 
opinion that some inquiry should be made 
into this subject, and that some measure 
should be adopted to obtain a remedy for | 
those evils which really existed, which 
evils arose out of the existence of obsolete 
and impracticable statutes, which were not 
only useless but injurious. He admitted, | 
that he was one of those who had long) 
been of opinion that some amelioration | 
should be made, and very shortly after he | 
became Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford he had a correspondence with the 
governing body on that subject, and re. 
commended them to take into considera- 
tion the circumstances in which they were 
placed, and to adopt such ameliorations 
as might be considered safe and necessary. 
He believed they had that subject under 
their consideration, and he was authorised 
to say, that they were on the road towards 
making those inquiries and those ameliora- 
tions which the noble Lord had so strongly 
urged on the House. The colleges in the 
University of Cambridge, he believed, 
were directing their attention to the same 
subject. The noble Lord had mentioned 
what Trinity College had done. That was 
the usual mode of proceeding, because his | 
Majesty was visitor of that college, and 
therefore it was proper for them to apply 
to the King for permission to make any 
alterations which they contemplated. _ If, 
then, there existed a disposition among 
the colleges of both Universities to make 
such alterations as were required, was it 
the duty of that House to act on such 
statements as had been made to their 
Lordships, and which he averred, if not 
totally devoid of foundation, were so in 
respect to the principal particulars? Was 
it not rather the duty of their Lordships 
to pause a while, and give time to the 
colleges and universities to exercise that 
consideration and power which they were 
disposed to do, before their Lordships 
proceeded to inquire into their aflairs, and 





with a violent hand to make alterations 
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which might not only not be necessary, 
but productive of no good effect, and, 
perhaps, of much mischief? Suppose the 
noble Lord should be able to prove that 
there had been a breach of a statute in 
any particular college— for instance, that 
Latin ought to have been taught in hall, 
but had not been so taught; or some- 
thing even more important than that had 
been neglected—was it desirable to bring 
the particular college in which such fault 
had been committed before their Lord- 
ships? Did it not occur to the noble 
Lord that the consequence of such a pro- 
ceeding might be the forfeiture of the 
property and all the advantages resulting 
at the present moment to the public from 
the existence of that college? He be- 
lieved, however, that there could not be 
found any ground for presuming, that 
breaches of statutes had been so extensive 
or serious as would seem to be implied by 
the speech of the noble Earl. Would he 
have them recur to the old system of 
admitting fellows and scholars? The 
noble Lord had been pleased to say that 
our colleges were no longer seats of 
learning. He thought the noble Lord 
must have forgotten a little what he saw 
around him; he must have forgotten such 
men as Dr. Buckland and others. Con- 
sidering that the Universities were pre- 
pared to make all the inquiries that were 
necessary, and all the alterations which it 
would be in the power of Parliament to 
make, he thought it would become the 
House to pause before it adopted a course 
which might injure the Universities, and 
which would throw impediments in the 
way of those ameliorations which it was 
the decided intention of those bodies to 
introduce. He had taken the opportunity 
of offering these observations to their 
Lordships immediately after the speech of 
the noble Earl, with a view of inducing 
their Lordships to pause before they agreed 
to the proposed resolution; and he would 
conclude by expressing a hope that the 
answer he had given to the statements 
which the noble Lord had thought proper 
to make, had satisfactorily proved to their 
Lordships that they ought to negative the 
proposition of the noble Earl. 

The Marquess of Camden felt himself 
authorised to say that the greater portion 
of the colleges were willing and desirous 
of entering upon the consideration of this 
question, with a view to its satisfactory 
adjustment. They possessed the power, 
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through the instrumentality of the visitors 
of remedying any defects that might be 
found to exist, and under such circum- 
stances he was sure their Lordships would 
not accede to the proposition of the noble 
Earl, inasmuch as it was quite uunecessary. 
With respect to an imputation which had 
been cast upon Trinity College, respecting 
the misapplication of funds, it was totally 
groundless, As to non-residence, he con- 
tended, that so far as it was occasioned by 
leave of absence to certain fellows, great 
advantage was derived from it. In the 
taking of oaths he admitted, particularly 
as regarded young men just entering the 
Universities, there was an impropriety 
which ought to be got rid of, but believing 
that the Universities were most anxious to 
remedy it, he should vote against the mo- 
tion of the noble Earl. 

The Bishop of Llandaff said, that the 
noble Earl had frequently referred to an 
opinion expressed by him in that House 
respecting which he wished to say a few 
words. The noble Earl supposed it had 
been a suggestion of his—namely, that a 
Committee of that House ought to be 
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appointed to inquire into the state of the | 


Colleges. Now, that he declared was en- 
tirely and fundamentally a mistake. Noble 
Lords would recollect that he, on the con- 
trary, had expressed himself averse to such 
a proceeding, as being criminatory and 
offensive, and insulting to the character of 
the Colleges. He had stated also that 
they should not subject them to this ha- 
rassing and degrading process, upon a 
statement made by a single Member of 
that House, of insulated irregularities 


having occurred, he did not know how | 


many years ago, in the two Universities. 
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well as on a former occasion had enume- 
rated various charges of misconduct, and 
amongst the rest, that of having violated 
the statutes of the several Colleges. Into 
the particulars of these charges it was im- 
possible for them to enter, but of their 
gravamen, namely, that all the delinquen- 
cies which the noble Earl had enumerated 
were not only disreputable, but in direct 
violation of a positive oath, he felt bound 
to offer an opinion, ‘The noble Earl had 
in a very solemn and impressive manner 
appealed to that Bench in particular to 
know if a sacred obligation was thus to be 
set at nought, and to that appeal he (the 
right rev. Prelate) felt bound, not only as 
a Member of the Episcopal Bench, but as 
having for three years presided over one 
of the Colleges of the Universities, to give 
a decided reply. He was aware, as all 
were, that these ancient statutes contained 
several provisions which were not applica- 
ble to the present time; these, however, 
were not expressed in so many specific 
words, but were interwoven in the whole 
texture of the statute. The question be- 
tween them was this:—Persons were 
sworn to observe in general terms the 
principles of the statutes which they did 
obsegve in substance, and for all practical 
and*wSeful purposes, and in such a manner, 
he felt convinced, as would meet with the 
sanction and approval of the founder, were 
it possible for him to return upon earth, 
With these were mixed up matters of in- 
ferior importance, which no one wished to 


see acted upon, which had been silently 


} 


The inconvenience, trouble, and disgrace | 
of such a proceeding could not have per- | 


mitted him to entertain for a moment the 


idea of suggesting or advising it. He had, | 


however, observed, that he was aware that | 
something unsatisfactory had arisen out of | 


the antiquated character of the statutes of 


the Colleges, which it would be desirable 
on all accounts to remedy, if possible; and 
he had also observed, that he felt disposed 
to concur with the noble Tarl or any 
noble Lord in that [louse in the propriety 
of devising some means by which that 
object might be attained, without at the 
same time affecting the honour or charac- 
ter of the Universities, but making the 
measure one rather of relief than severity 
or censure, 





The noble Earl to-night as | 


dropped, and which were now admitted to 
be obsolete. Such a state of things he 
admitted to be unsatisfactory and embar- 
rassing, at the same time he hoped the 
noble Earl would agree with him that itin- 
volved nothing of a criminal nature. 
Allowance should be made for what was 
called by casuists the constructive sense of 
these statutes. There had taken place in 
them a virtually implied alteration; so 
that, he contended, under the existing 
system, there had been no breach of con- 
fidence, no prevarication with men’s own 


| consciences, no leaguing one with another, 


no mental reservation, nothing whatever 
of a clandestine nature. If the animus 
amponentis were ever justifiable, it was cer- 
tainly in such a case as he had stated. 
The persons to whom these oaths, about 
which so much clamour had been raised 
some time ago, were administered, knew 
the sense in which they were administered, 
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and took them in that sense. His own 
opinion was that they were useless, inas- 
much as he considered that young men 
would, without taking them, pay the same 
deference and obedience to the rules which 
they imposed, but that they were violated, 
as had been stated, openly and consciously, 
he totally denied. If there was such a 
thing as the constructive interpretation of 
an oath, and that there was, had been ad- 
mitted throughout society, and even in 
courts of justice, it was particularly justi- 
fied by such circumstances as he had 
stated. Upon all accounts it was desirable 
that a remedy should originate with the 
Universities, especially as they had been 
assured that they were at present consider- 
ing the question. He therefore hoped 
their Lordships would agree at least to 
postpone the further consideration of this 
measure until they should find what the 
result of those deliberations would be. 
he thought that anything he could say 
were necessary to set right public opinion, 
he should have felt it his duty to enter 
more fully into the charges which the 
noble Earl had brought forward on a re- 
cent occasion, and had now pertinaciously 
repeated; but, he conceived that the 
character and reputation of the Universi- 


ties formed a sufficient bulwark against | 


these charges, and they needed no defence 
from him. 

The Bishop of Lincoln did not think 
that any case had been made out to justify 
the adoption of the noble Earl’s resolution, 
for although the statutes might not have 
been strictly observed, yet he felt perfectly 


satisfied that the substance of them, as_ 


well as the intention of the founders, had 
been adhered to. He would express a 
hope, however, that the colleges would 
adapt the statutes to the existing state of 
things. One great ground of his objec- 
tion to the motion was, that it was made 
before petitions from the colleges called for 
any such change. 

The Bishop of Gloucester denied that 
anything like perjury was committed by 
the taking of the oaths, for it was always 
understood that the infraction of most of 
the statutes would be visited by only a 
small pecuniary fine. For his own part, 


he should wish to see all unnecessary 
oaths abolished, and that the statutes 
should be altered so as to suit the changed 
circumstances of the times, but that this 
should be executed by the societies them- 
selves in a legal and constitutional man- 
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ner. With respect to the oaths, he re- 
peated that there in every instance the 
consciences of young men had been left 
unforced and unfettered. The right rev. 
Prelatecontended that noviolation or abuse 
of their trust by any of those colleges had 
occurred ; on the contrary, they consulted 
the good of the societies more than their 
own private interests, and he trusted their 
Lordships would think there was no ground 
for the extraneous interference proposed 
by the noble Earl. He did not know 
' whether the noble Earl got any of his in- 
‘formation from an old work which he had 
met with, and which was now 120 years 
old. It was a history of some of the 
colleges of Cambridge, by Edward Miller, 
sergeant-at-law. If ever there was a 
member of any college in either university 
who deserved to be held in general con- 
_tempt and execration, it was that man, 
who for some abuse that he had received 
commenced proceedings against the head 
of his college, and afterwards, in conjunc- 
tion with that head of the college, sold 
the interests of some of the fellows whose 
cause in an appeal to the crown he was 
engaged to manage, by a bargain the 
essence of which wasmoney. He would, 
therefore caution the noble Earl against 
giving any weight to any charges made 
in that quarter. 

The Archbishop of Dublin said, that 
many of the petitions which had been 
presented the other night from the colleges 
evinced a desire to remove every thing 
that might be objectionable if they had 
the power; but some colleges had not 
that power, however inconvenient the evil 
which it was desirable to remedy. What- 
ever remedial measures it might be judged 
proper to adopt, with reference to these 
colleges, he trusted that they would be 
suffered to originate from the colleges 
themselves. In this, at least, he trusted 
he should have the noble Earl’s concur- 
rence; but, for his part, he certainly 
should not say that he would refuse his 
assent to some other measure, if those 
who were connected with the Universities 
obstinately refused to come forward. 

Lord Brougham had listened with at- 
tention to the speeches of the several right 
rev. Prelates who had successively ad- 
dressed their lordships. The first of those 
right rev. Prelates appeared to have been 
the victim of his own ingenuity. He was 
sure that the right rev. Prelate had been 
‘betrayed by the warmth of his advocacy 
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into laying down doctrine respecting the 
observance ofan oath, which, ifhe reflected 
on the real tendency of that doctrine, he 
would be the first to disavow. From the 
constitutional doctrine which had been laid 
down by the second right rev. Prelate, he 
(Lord Brougham) would take leave 
equally to dissent as from the ethical doc- 
trines of the former. He held that the 
Legislature was perfectly justified in inter- 
fering with these bodies. The construc- 
tion of convenience which the third right 
rev. Prelate who spoke had put upon the 
statute requiring residence, he considered 
to be quite astounding, contradictory as 
it was to the plain and obvious meaning of 
the statute. 

The Bishop of Gloucester said, that the 
masters of colleges had the power of re- 
calling the fellows into residence when- 
ever they pleased. ‘The only oath which 
the fellows took was that of obedience. 
The masters were empowered to extend 
to the fellows the privileges of non-resi- 
dence ‘gravissima, urgenlissima que 
causa.” 

Lord Brougham said, whether or not the 
fellows swore to observe the statutes, the 
authorities of the college did so swear. 
They swore not only to observe them, but 
to see to their observance ; and yet in the 
very passage cited by the noble Lord the 
privilege of non-residence was evidently 
not permitted to be extended, unless in a 
case o extreme necessity. The wording 
of the statute was in the superlative de- 
gree. Noneresidence might take place 
for a brief period, but surely it should not 
be perpetual. It had been said, that some 
of their statutes were impossible of obser- 
vance. This might be true; but let not 
others be pronounced impossible which 
it was merely inconvenient or unpleasant 
to comply with. These statutes remained, 
in the eyes of all mankind, as the book of 
the university ; and yet the Jaw, of which 
they were the record, was known to be 
constantly broken. [is noble Friend 
was only desirous to render their statutes 
more conformable to the convenience of 
the public at large. With regard to what 
had fallen from the noble Duke, and the 
noble Marquis, he should say, that the 
evils complained of were not confined to 
the universities, but extended to all the 
colleges. However disposed the Univer- 
sities might be to make the desired altera- 
tions, some of the colleges did not possess 
that power; and in their case recourse 
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must be had to the supreme power of 
Parliament. The question was, whether 
his neble Friend behind him would per- 
severe with his motion, or allow the heads 
of the Universities to undertake the mat- 
ter, and wait for the purpose of seeing 
how far they were disposed to go. He 
certainly had always entertained a great 
objection to leaving the reform of abuses 
in the hands of those against whom they 
were charged. But, for his part, he should 
feel disposed to give to the proposition of 
the noble Duke and the noble Marquis a 
fair trial. 

Lord Wynford said, that modifications 
had already been introduced into the 
statutes by which some colleges were 
governed. In other colleges no change 
had taken place, because by the wording 
of the statutes the college authorities con- 
sidered themselves not empowered toalter, 
but simply to expound. With regard to 
the observations which had been made 
upon the subject of non-residence, he 
would state that in a college at Oxford 
with which he happened to be acquainted, 
the president was empowered to give leave 
of absence to the fellows, “ for the pur- 
pose of advancing themselves in life.” 
Surely the noble and learned Lord would 
not contend that by this was meant non- 
residence for a brief period. He hoped 
that the noble Earl would withdraw his 
motion. 

The Earl of Winchilsea said, that the 
object of the noble Earl would appear to 
be more easily attainable by an applica- 
tion to the Crown for a direction to the 
Lord Chancellor to inquire into the pro- 
priety of re-considering the University sta- 
tutes. This would be the proper course, 
if nothing were meant of a nature un- 
friendly to the colleges. But he believed 
that, under the pretext of repealing obso- 
lete statutes, the covert object was enter- 
tained of flinging down the barriers which 
had been errected at these Universities for 
ages past, and throwing them open to the 
Dissenters. He was by no means dis 
posed to subscribe to the doctrine of the 
noble and learned Lord, that Parliament 
had the right to interfere with the property 
of the Universities in the absence of any 
petition from any college praying for 
inquiry. Parliament had, in his mind, no 
more right to interpose in this instance, 
than it had to interfere with his private 
property. There were some colleges at 
Cambridge in the statutes of which it 
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was strongly recommended to the fellows 
to travel. In St. John’s College there were 
certainly twelve or thirteen fellowships 
endowed for that purpose. He stiongly 
objected to the idea of a Parliamentary 
Committee upon a subject like this, in the 
present conflicting state of the two Houses 
of Parliament; the one being anxious to 
maintain and encourage the growth of the 
éstablished religion, and the other enter- 
taining the opinion that religion was of 
little or no value to the State or to the 
country at large. He would conclude by 
giving his decided opposition to the 
motion. 

The Earl of Radnor replied, and dis- 
claimed the motives which had been im- 
puted to him by the noble Earl who had 
just sat down. It now appeared, for the 
first time, to be admitted on all hands that 
something must be done upon this subject, 
He was quite ready to withdraw his mo- 
tion, on the assurance of the noble Duke 
and the noble Marquis that the colleges 
were ready to make those changes which 
might be found necessary. 

Motion withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 8, 1837. 


Bripuincton Harnour.] Mr. Bethell 
moved the second reading of the Bridlington 
Harbour Bill. It was to be considered 
Simply as a continuation of one which had 
been granted from time to time, and its 
Object was for the continuation of works 
already in progress. Though it appeared 
in the character of a private Bill, it was in 
reality a public one, as its object was to 
afford protection to the lives and property 
of all engaged in shipping. When the first 
Bill was granted, the parties considered that 
they had made a contract with the public, 
by which they engaged to provide a harbour 
of refuge on a dangerous coast, with the 
understanding that the public would sup- 
port them in acquiring from the House 
any further powers that might be necessary 
for the completion of their object; but, 
above all, they considered they were en 
gaged in the cause of humanity, and there- 
fore entitled to support. The harbour 


having been undertaken with these objects, 
and a great part of the works having been 
completed, he trusted the House would 
grant the parties power to complete their 
undertaking, and thus atford additional 
security to life and property. 


He was not 
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in favour of the general principle of passing 
tolls, and he stood up for the exception, 
not for the rule ; but when the nature of the 
coast and the number of vessels daily passing 
along were taken into consideration, he was 
convinced the House would sce the necessity 
of establishing a harbour of refuge to which 
vessels could run in ease of danger. ‘The 
promontory of Flamborough, which stretch- 
ed five miles into the sea, formed, with 
another headland, a deep bay, in which 
Bridlington was situated, and in that bay 
not fewer than 300 vessels were at times 
collected for safety from the storms pre- 
valent on the coast. But in case of distress 
there was no other harbour to which those 
vessels could run except Bridlington, and 
the average number which entered that port 
from distress was very great. He would 
particularly refer to the case of a large 
300 tons burden, 
which must have gone to the bottom if she 
had not been brought into Bridlington. Ves 
sels in distress would have no other place 


| of refuge on the coast except the mouth of 
ithe Hiumbcr, and, as every seaman knew, 


that was difficult to take, except when the 
wind blew in certain direetions ; and at all 
events, it was fifty miles distant from Flam- 
borough-head, where the greatest danger 
was to be feared. If this Bill were disal« 
lowed by the House, all that had been pre- 
viously done would be rendered compara- 
tively uscless, and there was but too much 
reason to fear that, in its unfinished state, 
a storm would sweep away all that had 
been done. In regard to the toll, he would 
say, that it was the interest of the parties 
to make it the smallest in amount which 
the necessary operations would allow, as, if 
they were to impose a heavy toll, the harbour 
would in’ every possible case be avoided. 
The amount proposed was only 1d. on every 
ten chaldrons of coals passing to the London 
merket. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped those Gentlemen who were interested 
for the shipping interest would withdraw 
their opposition, and that the House, taking 
into consideration the safety which would 
be given by the undertaking to life and 
property, would allow the Bill to go toa 
Committee. 

Mr. George I’. Young protested against 
passing tolls, and he was glad that that 
House and the Government had taken a 
similar view of the matter. ‘The duty to 
be imposed by the present Bill was of a 
twofold character. ‘There was to be a duty 
levied on tonnage, and another on coals, 
and to both of them there were many ob- 
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jections. As, however, the Committee on 
harbours of refuge had spoken favourably 
of the present underiaking, he would with- 
draw all opposition to the Bill, provided he 
distinctly understood from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Yorkshire (Mr. Bethell) that the 
clause imposing a duty on tonnage would 
be withdrawn, and that the duty on coals 
would not be continued after the present 


undertaking was finished for the purpose of 


constructing any new works. 

Sir G. Strickland: The present was 
not a Bill for objects of speculation, nor for 
any new undertaking, but merely for the 
purpose of completing a harbour on which 
a large sum had already been expended, 
and which, if not completed, was in danger 
of being washed away. 

Mr. Pease opposed the second reading, 
as the shipping interest were all hostile to 
the undertaking. Considering the injustice 
of the toll proposed to be levied, he was as- 
tonished that the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth should have consented to sacrifice 
the interests of the poorest class of persons 
concerned in shipping. It had been said 
that it was to be a harbour of refuge, but 
its situation rendered such an object impos- 
sible ; for, not long ago, thirty vessels went 
to take the harbour and all grounded for 
want of water before they could reach the 
port. The duty, too, would be heaviest on 
those vessels which from their size could 
derive no advantage whatever from the un- 
dertaking. He objected to the precedent 
which would be established, and would 
move as an amendment, that the Bill be 
read that day six months. 

Alderman Thompson trusted the House 
would treat the Bill as it had done the one 
for the Scarborough harbour, and throw it 
out. 

Mr. A. Chapman thought the Bill should 
pass, as it was for the interests of the public 
and of humanity that a harbour of refuge 
should be established on such a dangerous 
line of coast. 

Mr. B. Thompson supported the motion. 
A person well acquainted with the coast 
had been asked where, if only one harbour 
of refuge were to be established, he consi- 
dered the most eligible site was? His an- 
swer was Bridlington, and the number of 
vessels daily passing along the coast and the 
vast annual sacrifice of life and property 
showed the necessity for the construction 
of a harbour to which vessels might run 
when overtaken by storms. 

Sir R. Peel wished to view this Bill solely 
in connexion with the public good. It had 
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vate, it was in point of fact a public, Bill; 
and certainly, if it tended to increase the 
security of navigation, and to prevent the 
loss of life, as such it must be regarded. 
At the same time, when private parties, 
however desirable or important the object 
might be, asked the House to impose a duty 
on coals for the purpose of supporting a pri- 
vate harbour, it became very difficult for 
those who reflected on the important public 
consequences that might follow the sane- 
tioning of such a principle by the Legis- 
lature to give a satisfactory vote upon the 
question. He had no hesitation whatever 
in consenting to the second reading of the 
Bill: but he thought it would be a great 
advantage to have, from some high and dis- 
interested professional authority, a compre- 
hensive view of the state of the harbours 
on the eastern coast. If, upon a survey 
instituted by the Admiralty, and conducted 
by engineers of eminence, it should be found 
that this harbour was cither the best, upon 
the whole, for the commercial interests of 
the country, or at least likely to be pro- 
ductive of much good, and if more advan- 
tage were promised by imposing this toll 
than by forbearing to levy it, then he 
should be entirely reconciled to the measure ; 
but for private individuals to select one 
point of the coast, upon a general allegation 
that the public interests would be promoted 
by forming a harbour there, was a ground 
of proceeding so vague and indefinite, that 
at present he could not form an opinion on 
it. They might be in error; they might 
be recommending Bridlington as the most 
suitable point, when on subsequent consi- 
deration another might appear superior. 
If Bridlington harbour were proved to be 
the best, he should acquiesce in the impo- 
sition of the toll; but if a different situation 
should eventually be found preferable, 
they might have to impose another toll for 
the construction of another harbour. He 
might appeal to all who had been engaged 
in inguiries relative to the comparative 
advantages of various proposed railways, 
whether great advantage had not arisen 
from consulting engineers of high profes- 
sional skill, unbiassed by any connexion 
with the undertakings. Instances had oc- 
curred in which such persons had, by their 
able and disinterested reports, carried to the 
minds of all concerned a conviction of the 
truth of the views which they supported. 
He advised them to act on this principle in 
the present case. Let them agree to the 
second reading if they would, but let them 
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have the opinion of eminent professional 
men, procured by the Board of Admiralty, 
without reference to any locality, before 
they imposed a toll for the benefit of a par- 
ticular place. 

Sir Charles Adam approved of the views 
of the right hon. Baronet. He should like 
to sce such a report as that suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman laid before the 
House. A survey had been for some time 
going on in the North of England, which 
he hoped might partly answer the end pro- 
posed. The hon. Member for South Dur- 
ham (Mr. Pease) considered that a harbour 
formed at Redcar would better answer the 
purpose contemplated by the present Bill; 
and he (Sir C. Adam) certainly thought 
that if a toll were to be imposed on the 
shipping of the country, it onght to be to 
further a great undertaking like that, not a 
small harbour like Bridlington. 

Sir E. Codrington said, that Bridlington 
was the only point on that part of the coast 
which had a good roadstead, though Red- 
car was undoubtedly a situation superior to 
all others for a harbour of refuge for vessels 
of all classes. He thought it most ma- 
terial that the House should give all the 
assistance in their power to the improves 
ment of Bridlington. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the suggestions 
made by the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth would be attended to by Govern- 
ment, and that an inquiry would be im- 
mediately instituted, with the view of 
ascertaining the situations best adapted for 
harbours of refuge. He should vote against 
the second reading of this Bill. 

The House divided :—Ayes 157 ; Noes 
86: Majority 71. 


Jersey Fisheries. 


Jersry Fisuertes. | Sir R. Peel asked 
whether or no the Government had made 
any arrangement with that of France with 
respect to the valuable fisheries in the 
neighbourhood of the islands of Jersey and 
Guernsey ? He was‘firmly impressed with 
the advantages that the present good under- 
standing between the two countries offered 
for a settlement of any disputes concerning 
those fisheries, and he should be glad if the 
present opportunity were not lost of effect- 
ing an amicable arrangement of a point 
that had been a fruitful source of ill- 
feeling. 

Viscount Palmerston said, that the Go- 
vernment ‘had agreed with that of France 
to nominate two Commissioners, one to be 
appointed by each Government, to draw 
more satisfactorily the boundaries of their 
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| respective fisheries, and he hoped some 
| such measure would be carried into effect. 


REPEAL OF THE SEPTENNIAL Acrt.] 
Mr. Tennyson D’Eyncourt rose to bring 
forward his motion for a repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act. He would have brought the 
question forward at an earlier period, but 
| he was unwilling to embarrass his Majesty’s 
Ministers and was in hopes that they 
would have brought the matter before the 
House. It was with great pain he learned 
that he should not have their support, more 
especially as he believed them to be 
actuated by a sincere desire to promote 
the best interests of the country. Having 
now, however, arrived at the third Ses- 
sion of the second reformed Parliament, 
without anything having been done on this 
important subject, it became a matter of 
indispensable necessity and public duty that 
he, in the absence of a more competent 
person, should submit to the House a pro- 
position for the substitution of triennial 
for septennial Parliaments. Having on 
former occasions stated the whole bearings 
of the question at considerable length, and 
having entered into all the historical details 
connected with it, he would not detain the 
House by a repetition of what he had on 
those occasions stated. In former times, 
previous to the reign of Henry 8th, the 
people, it was well known, enjoyed annual 
or sessional Parliaments, and it was in his 
reign that the first usurpation of the rights 
of the people in that respect had taken 
place. That usurpation, the object of which 
was to render the Legislature less respon- 
sible to the people, had been productive of 
serious evil and injury. It was not his 
intention, however, to propose the return 
to annual Parliaments ; he did not, in this 
respect, go so far as the hon. Baronct the 
candidate for Westminster went in 1817. 
He considered, that triennial Parliaments 
would perfectly satisfy the wishes of the 
people in this respect. In the Bill of Rights 
the shorter duration of Parliaments was a 
point insisted on. In the 6th of William 3rd 
the Triennial Act was passed, on the ground, 
as the preamble of the Act with great force 
and unanswerable truth expressed it, that 
“ frequent and new Parliaments tend very 
much to the union and good agreement 
of the king and the people.” This 
Triennial Act existed only twenty-two 
years, and he had never heard any charge 
made from any quarter as to the conduct 
of any one of the Parliaments assembled 
under it. He believed that a course of 
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egislation more legal and more pure had 
never been known in the annals of the 
country. The Tricnnial Act was repealed 
in 1716; but so great were the evils which 
the people found themselves to endure from 
the septennial system, that in 1734 a 
motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons that a return should be made to 
triennial Parliaments. ‘The motion was 
lost by a majority of forty-nine, and all 
the motions whieh were subsequently 
made for the same purpose were in like 
manner rejected. Then came the great 
question of a comprehensive reform of the 
representative system, and this fully oc- 
cupied the public attention until the Reform 
Bill past. The advocates of Parliamentary 
Reform had always divided that question 
into two heads—the amendment in the 
representation of the people, and increased 
responsibility in the Members elected. ‘The 
first of these objects was to a great extent 
secured by the Reform Act, the second 
could only be effected by shortening the 
duration of Parliaments. It was this 
latter object which, as the Ministers of 
the Crown had declined to bring it forward, 
he now sought to secure, as he had already 
done on two occasions. It was used as a 
sort of argument against him that, as it 
was, Parliaments rarely lasted, now-a-days, 
above a couple of years. It was true that 
the duration of the last two or three Par- 
liaments had been short enough, but this 
had been owing to the simple circumstance 
that a dissolution of Parliament, however 
short had been its existence, suited the 
views of the ministry of the day; but he 
believed, that had, for instance, the right 
hon. Baronet opposite, when he last took 
office, got together a House suitable to his 
political objects, neither would the right 
hon. Baronet have retired from office, nor 
would the Parliament have been dissolved 
until it reached its seventh year. Had this 
been the case, with the political views en- 
tertained, however honestly, by the right 
hon. Baronet, the liberties and best interests 
of the country, and all the bencfits expected 
from the Reform Bill, would, ere the dis- 
solution of that Parliament, have been 
almost irrevocably destroyed. It was not 
a power which could safely be intrusted 
to any ministry. No Parliament ought 
to be elected for so long a period that 
the constituencies would not be able to 
judge of the nature of the measures likely 
to be brought under its consideration. 
Standing on that principle he felt that he 
was upon ground which was perfectly 
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secure. The House of Commons was in a 
different situation now, as regarded the 
Septennial Act, from that which it occupied 
before the passing of the Reform Bill. 
Prior to the passing of that measure, more 
than one half of the Members were what 
he would call the fixed furniture of the 
House of Commons. They were returned 
by the rotten boroughs, and constituted a 
majority which, by its influence and power, 
secured a steady course of events. What 
was the case at present? From day to 
day new questions were arising of the very 
highest importance. He hoped that his 
Majesty’s Ministers had not made up their 
minds to persist in opposing the repeal of 
the Septennial Act. He could tell them 
that the people of England would never rest 
till they had obtained the recognition of this 
principle, and the restoration of their right 
—a right which was as sacred as that of the 
trial by jury. The question was only one 
of time; then Ict not the House, let not 
the noble Lord, delay the concession till, 
like the Roman Catholic Act, and the Re- 
form Act itself, it was wrested from them. 
The hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the 
Septennial Act. 

Mr. Williams seconded the motion. He 
contended that the Septennial Act was 
carried much in opposition to the national 
will, and every succeeding generation had 
considered it as a violation of the constitution 
of the country. It was an infraction of 
the Declaration of Rights. It could not 
be denied, that the Reform Bill had failed 
to give satisfaction to the country; the 
Parliaments elected under it had not been 
sufficiently in conformity with public opi- 
nion to give those reforms which the 
people expected. The dissolution of the 
last Parliament did not take place because 
it was not in unison with public opinion ; 
that dissolution was the result of court 
intrigue, and had for its object the restora- 
tion of a party whom public opinion had 
expelled from power—a party who were 
identified with all the old practices of cor- 
ruption. The hon. Gentleman went into 
several historical details, through which 
it was impossible to follow him, and con- 
cluded with an earnest appeal to the House 
to support the motion. 

Mr. Filzstephen French opposed the mo- 
tion. He thought that a return to triennial 
Parliaments would lead to an increase of 
political animosities. 

Sir S. Whalley was in favour of the 
shortening of the duration of Parliaments, 
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They ought, in his opinion, to remember 
that they had not now to appeal to any 
nominces, but to the people. He considered 
it a very great evil to have the prerogative 
of the Crown constantly suspended over 
them in that House. It was his opinion 
that the more frequently the constituents 
had the opportunity of reviewing the con- 
duct of their represcntatives, the more likely 
was it that the conduct of the representa- 
tives would be satisfactory and conducive to 
the public interests. 

Mr. Vernon thought that it was exceed- 
ingly indecent in hon. Gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the House to have, in their 
address to his Majesty, passed a vote of 
censure upon the hon. Baronet below him, 
for having dissolved a Parliament which sat 
for two years, when they at the same time 
came forward to make a demand for trien- 
nial Parliaments. 

Mr. Hume was one of those who was 
always willing to vote for responsibility 
on the part of Members of Parliament. 
The responsibility which they owed to 
their constituents could not be so well 
accomplished by the seven years duration 
of Parliament as by the three years. If 
they were acting rightly, why not appeal, 
from time to time, to their constituents ? 
It would be found by hon. Gentlemen on 
the opposite side, if they asked the opinions 
of their constituents on the subject, that 
seven years were considered too long for 
the duration of Parliament. The question 
was, had they enough of responsibility 
with a seven years’ tenancy of a seat? 
In his opinion they had not. Considering 
the manner in which business was done 
in that House, he thought that Members 
ought to be long enough in the House to 
know their duties. Considering this, it 
was his opinion that annual Parliaments 
would tend to an evil, and that they would 
not be able to go on with them. He should 
like to know from hon. Members if they 
would trust to individuals the management 
of their private aflairs for seven years with- 
out calling them to account. If they would 
not, why should they do so with regard to 
matters of public concern? With reference 
to what had been said by the hon. Member 
opposite as to the dissolution of Parliament 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel), 
he begged to say that the right hon. Baronet 
was censured for that dissolution, because it 
took place without due notice being given 
10 the constituents. He was opposed to a 
ministry having the power to dissolve Par- 
liament when they pleased. Upon this 
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subject he wished to have the opinion of 
the noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
Department. 

Lord John Russell considered, that they 
ought not to aceede to the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Marylabone, and 
defer the division on the present motion 
until hon. Members had taken refresh- 
ments. He had upon a former occasion 
given his opinion so much at length upon 
this subject, that he did not feel it to be at 
all necessary to enter into details upon the 
question. Still, as he had been called upon 
by the hon. Member for Middlesex, he 
wished to state what was his opinions upon 
this question. The hon. Member who had 
seconded the motion, quoted a sentence 
used by him, he believed, on introducing 
the Reform Act. He thought that the 
hon. Member should not only have quoted 
that sentence, but another that immediately 
followed it. An hon, Member had quoted 
him correctly, as giving a speculative opin- 
ion in favour of the duration of Parliament 
for five years, in the place of seven years. 
That opinion he certainly entertained, but 
at the same time he was not to be tempted 
to support his hon. Friend’s motion, and to 
join with those who might wish for Par- 
liaments of three or four years, or for any 
other period. ‘The way for the House o 
Commons to deal with such a question as 
this, was not by leaving the number of 
years that Parliament ought to sit in blank. 
Opinions were greatly divided against this 
question. Some were for three years, and 
others for having annual Parliaments. In 
circumstances like these, he did not 
think that the evil that was complained of 
was one that was immediately felt, nor was 
a Bill, from the circumstances existing, re- 
quired for shortening the duration of Par- 
liaments. With respect to the period of 
three years, the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex appeared to be in favour of such a propo- 
sition, while he declared that one year 
would be too short. With great truth and 
justice the hon. Member had remarked, 
that the amount of public business would 
make it very inconvenient to have elections 
every year. ‘Then that hon. Membersaid, that 
there was a clear distinction between the bu- 
siness of a Legislative body, and the atlairs 
of aprivate individual. Although the hon. 
Member said this, still he put the matter 
on the analogy of their not suffering per- 
sons to act as representatives for seven 
years, because no man would allow another 
to manage his affairs for the same period 
without calling him to account, The hon. 
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Gentleman who seconded the motion, sup- 
ported it upon the ground, that the people 
of this country had a right to Parliaments 
of a particular duration. He thought that 
the argument in respect of the analogy of 
very ancient times, was as little applicable 
as the analogy of private individuals. The 
time of Edward 3rd, when the knights and 
burgesses came up and continued for a 
short time at great inconvenience, was not 
at all like the present time, when so many 
complicated affairs were brought before the 


House of Commons. A great deal of 


blame had been always thrown upon those 
who had passed the Septennial Act. He 
was sorry and surprised to hear the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded this motion say, 
that he thought that the period of the ac- 
cession of the Tfouse ef Llanover, was the 
worst period in the history of this country. 
He considered this the time when they had 
the establishment of a popular and free 
Government, and when the pretensions of 
the House of Stuart were finally set aside. 
With respect to the Septennial Act, they 
took care to state in the preamble of the 
Act the grounds of it, aud they did not 
leave to posterity to say, that it was an 
Act of mere teinporary necessity. The 
preamble of the Act stated, that its object 
was, to diminish the heavy expenses of 
frequent elections, and to put an end to 
heats and animosities. Amon the other 
consequences of the House of Commons 
not being a body continually changing and 
fluctuating, there was one consequcuce 
which he thought attributable to ii. It 
was in the very nature of things, that if 
there were two bodies, such as the House 
of Lords and the [louse of Commons, the 
one of which always continued, and the 
other only for a very short time, the House 
in which the Members always continued, 
had more weight and authority than that 
in which they were continually fluctuating 
So much weight had this on the mind of 
Milton, that in some of his speculations, 
he gave it as his opinion that the Members 
elected by the people should be for life. 
From the time of the Revolution up to the 
time that the Septennial Act was passed, 
the whole leading authority in this country 
was centered in the House of Peers. Look, 
for instance, at the Duke of Shrewsbury, 
the Duke of Marlborough, Lords Sunder- 
land, Somers, and Godolphin. ‘There were 
two others who held great power, namely, 
the Earl of Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke. 
30th of them, as soon as they came into 
power, sought to be placed in the House of 
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Lords, and the cause of the great quarrel 
between the Earl of Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke was, that Lord Bolingbroke 
did not receive so high a title as he thought 
he hada right te expect. But what was 
the cave since the passing of the Septennial 
Act? They found that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and the first and second Pitt, and Fox, 
and the other men who exercise great in- 
fluence, were generally Members of the 
House of Commons. The fact was, that 
that House had acquired great weight and 
power in consequence of the Septennial 
Act. With respect to an alteration to tri- 
ennial or annual Parliaments, it was very 
possible that the consequences might be 
very different to what he anticipated. He 
thought that such a change would give 
great instability to the Government, and 
they might be more likely than at present 
to have a Tleuse of Commons, eleeted in 
times of popular ferment, which would not 
preserve the constitution as it at present ex- 
isted. Tle did not think that at present 
there was any great desire in the public 
mind for this measure. He did not think, 
he must confess, that general opinion was 
pressing for this change, or for changes of 
this kind. His opinien, and he thought 
the opinion out of doors, was, that they 
should attend to practical questions. They 
had effected a very great change in the 
constitudion of that House by the passing 
of the Reform Dill. In) proposing the 
Reform Act, he certainly said, that this 
question, and another question, namely, that 
of the Ballot, might at a future period 
come to be considered. But at the same 
time his opinion was, that with respect to 
this question in’ particular, there was -no 
great desire in the publie mind that they 
should adopt the proposed change. He 
cousidered, that a change to triennial Par- 
liaments would be very injurious, and 
therefore he was not prepared to adept it. 
He thought that they would do far better 
by attending to those questions of practical 
importance, In which the immediate in- 
terests of the country were concerned. 

Mr. Weakley said, that from the speech 
of the noble Lord. it was quite clear that 
the duration of Parliaments would conti- 
nue the same, as long as the people allowed 
them to remainso. It was quite clear, that 
in order to have the desired change, they 
must have the pressure from without. The 
Septennial Act was passed for a particular 
object, which was not required now, but 
there would always be abundance of excuses 
found for its continuance. The noble Lord 
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seemed to be of opinion that the people did 
not desire that the Act should be repealed. 
He thought that the noble Lord would en- 
tertain a very different opinion before this 
day twelve months. He thought that the 


noble Lord ought not to forget what was | 


passing at this moment in the immediate 
neighbourhood of this House. The aristo- 
cracy of the district in which that Ifouse 
was situated, was at that moment canvass- 
ing and using every possible effort to return 
to that House a man [Sir F. Burdett, who 
had vacated his seat for Westminster, and 
was a candidate to be re-elected on the 
Tory interest], who had pledged himself to 
annual Parliaments, universal suffrage, 
and vote by ballot. That was the very 
course they were following. He had never 
seen the Lords working so industriously 
for the return of a Radical Reformer to 
that House. His object in rising, was to 
show that they had the power in their own 
hands to have cither triennial or septennial 
Parliaments. When he was elected, nearly 
three years ago, he made a promise, that at 
the end of three years he wouid resign, as 
being friendly to triennial Parliaments, he 
wished to give the electors a proof of his 
sincerity. He should resign. He should 
not go before his constituents and say, that 
if his conduct had not satisfied them during 
the time he was in the House, he would 
resign. He would adopt no course of that 
kind. He would apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and walk out. He would tell 
the Conservatives of Finsbury, that this 
was his determination, and he only hoped 
that they would have a fair battle. It 
depended upon the people themselves, whe- 
ther they should have triennial Parliaments 
or not. He hoped they would take advan- 
tage of the discussion that night. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the noble Lord 
(Lord John Russell) opposed this change 
because he thought it would interfere with 
the stability of Government. Now he (Mr. 
Roebuck) did not wish for any change that 
would affect the stability of Government 
and, therefore, he desired a Bill of this 
description. He desired that Parliament 
should exist for three years, neither more 
nor less, that it should be dissolved on, say, 
for instance, the last day of December, and 
that they should not be dissolved either by 
the King or by the Ministers beyond a 
giventime. If the House of Commons 


were thus elected every three years, and 
continued for that period, they would not 
be subject to instability that arose either 
from the demise of the Crown or the going 
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out or coming in of ministers. He con- 
sidered that this plan would give stability 
to the Legislature. Such a system existed 
in the United States and produced the best 
effects. He should vote for the motion of 
the hon. Member for Lambeth as a step to 
what he wished, but he did not expect that 
such a proposition would find favour in this 
Parliament. But the time, he hoped would 
come when the duration of the Parliament 
would depend on the Jaw and not upon the 
King or his Ministers. 
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FOR. 

J.P. B. Chichester 
Lord James Stuart 
Sir Ronald Fergusson 
J. Pattinson 


AGAINST. 
Sir W. R. Clayton 
Sir Charles Lemon 
Sir Henry Hardinge 
V. Smith. 


Poor Law (Irevanp).] Lord J. Russell 
moved the order of the day for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee on this 
Bill. 

Mr.O' Connell said, that before the Speaker 
left the chair he wished to suggest an opinion 
on the subject of this Bill. He must say 
that the state of destitution that existed in 
Ireland was exceedingly underrated in this 
Bill. Ie never knew an instance of such 
a complete falsification of evidence as that 
which arose in Mr. Nicholls’s report. He 
had trespassed upon the House upon a 
former occasion, and would not detain them 
two minutes. He had declared, that in the 
present state of destitution in Ireland any 
thing like adequate relief would amount to 
a confiscation of property, whilst the present 
provision was not only not desirable, but 
would lead to increasing irritation. Having 
to select between them, he had made up his 
mind for confiscation, and not for increasing 
irritation, and therefore he must state, that 
he would not oppose this Bul. But he 
would divide the House upon that part of 
the Bill which confined relicf to work- 
houses ; and he would take the sense of the 
House upon a clause to enable the guardians 
to give out-door relief. He felt it his duty 
to express his opinion that the relief must be 
more extensive, or they had better have no 
relief at all. 

Mr. Sheil said, that it seemed now to be 
settled that a Poor-law should be introduced. 
He saw there was to be another rate 
imposed upon the people of Ireland before 
the tithe question was settled. They had 
now for three years resisted the payment of 
tithes. On the first of November there 
would be four years to pay. Was it intended 
by the Legislature to impose a new tax 
upon the people of Ireland before the 
adjustment of the tithe question? He felt 
public opinion was pronounced, and irrevocas 
bly pronounced, upon the subject of an Irish 
Poor-law. But while he felt quite con- 
vinced that a Poor-rate must be imposed, 
he was most anxious that the tithe question 
should be settled before the rate was imposed 
upon Ireland. It must be manifest to 
every body who knew any thing of the 
constitution of this country, that where the 
mass of the people, already by the most 
effective and, in his opinion, justifiable ors 
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it must be manifest, that until the tithe 


question was adjusted it was impossible that 
any other rate should be imposed on the | 
country with the smallest chance of aj 


successful collection. He wished that the 
Government would direct its attention to 


this subject. He wished they would adopt | 


the only means of pressing a measure which 
would conduce to the pacification of the 


country. He for one was anxious to know | 


what was the course to be pursued. He 
would put no questions to Government. He 
did not think that the people of Ireland 
would be satisfied until the question of 
tithes was satisfactorily settled. He would 


as he said before, put no question, but he | 


should certainly like to know what course 
the Government meant to adopt. 


Mr. Shaw was as anxious as the hon. | 


Member for Tipperary for a settlement of 


the tithe question, but he did not agree , 
with him as to the mode in which this | 


should be effected. The hon. Member 
said, that it would be four years next No- 
vember since tithes had been collected in 
Ireland. This, however, was a fallacy; 
for tithes had been tolerably well paid in 
Ireland, at least in three-fourths of the 
country, during the last year; and any 
difficulty in their collection was only ex- 
perienced in one-fourth, Te would ven- 
ture to assert, that tithes were as well paid 
as any other duty or tax. With respect to 
this Bill, he thought that a great fault of 
it was, that it went much farther than the 
noble Lord had made prevision for. Ie 
also thought that the noble Lord had 
greatly miscalculated the number of appli- 
cants for admission into the workhouses ; 
they would certainly be much greater than 
he imagined. It would have been much 
better, in the first instance, if they bad 
confined relief in the workhouses for the 
weak, the sick, and the infirm. He could 
not help feeling, however, that the whole 
measure was a fearful experiment on the 
property of Ireland, as well as the habits 
of the people, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford was satisfied 
that the principle of relief in workhouses 
never could be acted upon in Ireland. He 
differed from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Tipperary as to the settlement of 
the tithe-question before the Poor-law 
Bill; he thought that the latter should be 
delayed on no account. 


Lord John Russell: 1 do not think it 
necessary to enter upon the general argu- 
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ment as to the Poor-law measure, on 
which } before addressed the House, both 
on the introduction and on the second 
reading of the Bill, but I feel bound to 
take some notice of the question put to 
/me by the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary. Indeed, [suppose that it is the 
wish of the House that I should state the 
‘course that the Government intends to 
pursue as regards this subject, and I must 
say, that is a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to state what course should be taken 
in certain contingencies, it resting on obser- 
vations, or matter in the shape of observa- 
tions, as to the course taken by the party 
opposed to me as regards one of these 
Bills. It must be recollected that we 
_ introduced three separate Bills with respect 
| to Ireland, namely, the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Bill, the ‘Tithes-Bill, and the Poor- 
law Bill; these were tliree separate mea- 
sures, but tending, as we believe, to the 
tranquillity, the improvement, and the 
well-being of Ireland, and also to the more 
firm establishment of the union between 
the two countries. On the other side of ihe 
House it has been held, that these mea- 
sures were not to be taken as separate 
measures, but as measures connected to- 
gether, and that one should not be judged 
of without the consideration of the other, 
Denying, as I do, the justice of this 
opinion, still L have to say, that we have 
now brought forward, or at least stated, the 
nature and what we proposed to do with 
respect to each of these measures. We 
have sent up to the other House of Par- 
liament a Bill respecting Municipal Cor- 
porations in Irclaud. We now propose to 
go into Committee on the Peor-law Bill; 
and my noble Friend stated, with great 
clearness, the provisions of a Bill which 
he proposes to introduce respecting tithes ; 
therefore, the whole of our plans on these 
subjects are before the House. Knowing, 
then, that the plans proposed on the part 
of the Government are before the House, 
we are of opinion that these measures are 
best calculated for the attainment of the 
objects meant to be obtained, But I un- 
derstood the right hon, Gentleman oppo- 
site, in the course of the debate at the 
close of the discussion of one of those Bills 
in this House, namely, on the debate on 
Municipal Corporations--I understood 
him to state, that although he was not 
decidedly opposed to a measure on this 
subject, yet that the measure before the 
| House exceeded as it was framed such a 
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measure as he could approve of; and | subject which had been sent to them. At 
although he did not deny that a prima | 


establishment of Corporations in Ireland, | 


fucie case had been made out for the | 


; ~ ior ; | 
in resisting our measure, he did not state | 
the nature of the amendments which he | 


would have wished to have introduced, nor 


| Committee. 


the nature of the Bill which he would | 
support, He, however, opposed the further | 
progress of the measure, because the other | 
measures as to tithes and Poor-laws were | 


not before the House. I have stated, that 
I regarded these Bills as separate mea- 
sures, but which he stated he wished to 
regard as a whole. Thus I understood 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 


man, and he is present to correct me if [| 


am incorrect. But, [ must say, what has 
actually happened since, is an occurrence 


wholly unprecedented in the history of 


Parliament, but, at the same time, one to 
which it is difficult to aflix any definite 
meaning. I take the interpretation of this 
part of the constitution from the practice 


and from the professions of the right hon, | 


Gentleman, and I do not think that I 
differ much from him in stating that, when 
measures have been passed repeatedly 
by considerable majorities of this House, 
they must, in the end, meet with the con- 
currence of the other [louse of Parlia- 
ment. Undoubtedly, | am not about to 
enter into a lengthened examination of the 
opinion to which I have referred; but I 
must observe that, so far, the Bill we sent 
up, met with the concurrence of the other 
House, for it was read a second time in 
the other House, and 1 did not hear, and, 
indeed, the contrary would appear to be 


the case, that no notice was given of a_ 
motion similar to that proposed and car- | 


ricd last year with respect to this Bill 
inthe other House of Parliament, and 
which was proposed last year, and also this 
year to this House of Parliament, but 
which was, on both oceasions, negatived, 


namely, that instead of provision being | 
made for the reformation and reconstruc- | 


tion of the Municipal Corporations in Ire- | 


Jand, that provision should be made for their 
total abolition. Judging, therefore, wholly 
from the fact, that the other House was 
disposed to follow that which was the prac- 
tice in the best times of the constitution, 
namely, agreeing to a measure which the 
settled and deliberate opinion of the re- 
presentatives of the people was in favour 
of. I supposed that the House of Lords 
was prepared to consider the Bill on the 





the time when the Bill was read a second 
time, this appeared to be the course that 
would be taken, above all, when no inti- 
mation was given of such an instruction 
as I have mentioned being proposed to the 
But without notice of any 
kind, the motion being made in such man- 
ner as precluded many of those who in- 
tended to support the Bill from having 
their names recorded against the motion 
made, and successfully made, to postpone 
the Billto the 9th of June. Therefore, 
as I said before, putting aside the original 
proposition, that the Bills should be con- 
sidered separately, the House of Lords 
adopted the amendment that was proposed, 
that the Bills should be considered to- 
gether; and, I must say, in all fairness, 
and in hope of coming to an adjustment, 
that it would have been right to have 
stated and propounded, in a formal shape, 
the amendments which were to be made, 
and then, ifthey had thought proper, they 
might adjourn for a week, fortnight, or 
longer time, the further consideration of the 
subject. These amendments thus being 
in our power, we should have been able to 
form some judgment, some definite opin- 
ion, as to the nature of the measure to 
which that House appeared willing to 
assent; and also to form a judgment on 
the suecess of the measures which we are 
now pressing forward. 1 must also add, 
that the course of which I complain, has 
not been followed with a view to come to 
an adjustment of this question. Itis a 
course which must very much embarrass 
his Majesty’s Government, and throw 
obstacles in the way which will greatly 
interfere with us while we have to deal 
with the Bills before the House. Under 
these circumstances, it is very difficult to 
state what course it is proper to pursue, 
for it might be said, and suspicious minds 
might adopt such an opinion, that those 
who, without any notice, proposed this 
course, and who have, on all occasions, 
spoken against the popular principles con- 
tained in the Bill, and now appear as 
hostile to that popular principle as they 
ever were—it might be said that their 
object was to act in such a way as to 
enable them to force the Bills on the 
other subjects which are consonant to 
their feelings, while they would keep up 
the form and substance of Corporations 
in Ireland, effectually shutting out the 
popular principle, for these Corporations 
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would be preserved, as they now are, 
exclusive bodies. Such I hope, is not 
the interpretation to be put on this pro- 
ceeding; and I should be very sorry to 
take any hasty or premature steps founded 
on conclusions that it was not intended by 
the other House to consent to the founda- 
tion of popular institutions in Ireland for 
the management of local affairs. But 
another course which I may be told might 
be taken by the other House was this, 
that they would say, ‘ We will take out 
of the Tithe Bill all that is displeasing to 
us, and we will put into the Corporation 
Bill something that will be displeasing to 
you.” As to what this something may be, 
we know not—as to whether it is a simple 
alteration of the Bill, or whether it will 
entirely militate against the vital principle 
of the Bill, we are left only to conjecture ; 
and anything we hear in conversation, and 
all that is repeated in the public prints, 
as being the deliberate opinions of certain 
noble Lords, only involves the subject in 
greater doubt and difficulty and uncer- 
tainty. Under these circumstances, I 
think it is my bounden duty to proceed 
with the Bills without suspending their 
progress, and in the manner in which I 
originally proposed to deal with them; at 
the same time, we should not be doing 
our duty to this House and to the consti- 
tuency, if we did not warn the House of 
Lords that it is not possible that there can 
be a satisfactory adjustment of this ques- 
tion, if we do not endeavour, while car- 
rying on the public service in such a man- 
ner that it do not suffer inconvenience or 
detriment, to take care that none of the 
essential powers and privileges of this 
House should be departed from, which 
House of Commons has given confidence 
to the administration, and which con- 
fidence we should be misusing, if we 
merely persisted in carrying Bills which 
were afterwards totally defeated elsewhere. 
I believe the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
stated, with respect to the tithe question, 
that it was not essential that the Tithe Bill 
should be passed during the present Ses- 
sion. I will not give an opinion on this 
subject, but I believe such was the in- 
ference to be drawn from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman. I must state 
further, that in what I have hitherto ex- 
plained to the House, I have not seemed 
to answer the hon. and learned Member 
for Kilkenny, or laid down any definite or 
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clear course of action; but the hon. and 
learned Member must recollect, that in the 
very doubts that I have expressed as to 
the situation in which we stand, and as to 
the intentions of our opponents, and I must 
also add the other House of Parliament, 
would lead us to the conclusion, that it is 
better that we should wait and sce whether 
we have mistaken the intentions of our 
own opponents, instead of adopting that 
decided course which it would after- 
wards be shown we were not justified 
in pursuing. We shall endeavour to 
come to a settlement of these matters, and 
to come to that settlement in such a man- 
ner as will produce benefit to Ireland, and 
also to carry these measures in such away 
that those who represent that country, and 
those who sympathise with the feeling of 
Ireland, will be satisfied that some pro- 
gress has been made during the present 
Session, But at present I feel, after the 
vote of the other night, which cannot be 
interpreted in a way which will lead us to 
anything conclusive as to the course of 
proceeding of the other House, that it is 
essential at the present moment that all 
in the majority of the House of Commons 
should remain firmly united together on 
the present occasion ; and I think I may 
say, that if the supporters of the present 
administration continue their present con- 
fidence in it, that with such support, and 
with such a majority, the Ministry will 
not desert them. I feel, also, that other 
considerations affecting this subject, of 
very great and paramount importance, but 
into which I will not now enter—consider- 
ations affecting the maintenance of the 
authority of the two Houses of Parliament 
—! remain, as I ever have been, an 
adherent of the established form of Go- 
vernment, which has recognised an here- 
ditary House of Parliament as part of the 
constitution of the country; from that 
opinion I am not disposed to depart; and 
I feel convinced—such is my confidence 
in the excellence of the British constitu. 
tion—-such is my confidence in the temper 
which has carried us hitherto through 
whatever dangers and difficulties we have 
had to contend with—that there will at 
last be an agreement with respect to these 
Bills, as there has been before when dif- 
ferences have arisen, Under these cir- 
cumstances, 1 think that the constitution 
ought not to be lightly parted with, and 
that no misunderstanding, as to the post- 
ponement, the delay, or the retarding 
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these measures, ought to be considered an 
obstacle to the maintenance of that con- 
stitution, and to its being continued on a 
basis of harmony and concord. With these 
opinions, and without expressing any 
doubts as to coming to any settlement on 
the Corporation or tithe-questions, I must 
conclude, at the same time, with stating, 
that I am convinced that there, is nothing 
in the constitution of this House, or the 
other House of Parliament, which could 
finally prevent such a settlement; and 
therefore it would be better that, instead of 
the determination being left tothe chances 
of collision, or to the winds of fortune, that 
we should maintain that constitution 
which has hitherto worked with such ad- 
mirable effect, and which is still capable 
of producing most admirable fruits to both 
England and Ireland. 

Mr. Hume was satisfied that the con- 
clusion of the noble Lord’s speech was 
directly at variance with the facts which 
he had stated in the course of it. He had 
no doubt, however, but that Ministers 
would do their duty, and stand by the 
House now they saw the clear course before 
them. That House, at the early part of 
the Session, passed a Bill, which had for 
its object the establishment of local Go- 
vernment in the towns of Ireland. The 
cause of Ireland seemed, however, to be 
unworthy of the attention of the other 
House, at least till the 9th of June. He 
wished the noble Lord to state whether he 
intended to carry the Church-rates Bill, 
and the other measures before the House, 
as fast as possible, and send them up to 
the House of Lords, or whether he in- 
tended to postpone them until after the 9th 
of June? It appeared to him to be trifling 
with the feelings of the country not to 
state distinctly what course the Government 
intended to take, to prevent the stoppage 
of the public business. The two Houses 
must be placed on a footing of harmony 
to carry on the legislation for the country. 
He knew that the noble Lord was afraid 
of the subject of the reform of the Lords, 
The noble Lord said, that he was anxious 
to adhere to the constitution which had 
hitherto worked so well: had that been 
the case for the last two years, during 
which period all the measures sent up by 
that House have been mutilated or broken 
in pieces? He wished to have a distinct 
answer from the noble Lord as to the 
course he intended to pursue, as to whe- 
ther he meant to press the measures before 
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the House. He was satisfied, if the ob- 
stacles were found to remain with the 
other House, the country would no longer 
suffer it, but would lop away the impedi- 
ments in its way, and would assist the 
Government in applying a remedy. They 
had arrived at a period when there was 
a complete stoppage of legislation, and 
it was necessary that they should have 
some understanding as to their future 
proceedings, 

Lord John Russell had thought he had 
made himself understood, but he begged 
at once to state that he intended, with as 
little delay as possible, to proceed with the 
measures before the House. 

Sir Robert Peel: 1am extremely sorry 
that a discussion, so mixed up with party 
feeling and party interest, should have 
taken place on the question of a Poor-law. 
I greatly wish the hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever legitimate his question may be, had 
taken some other occasion for putting it, 
for I feel that, if we once permit party 
fecling to mingle in the discussion of a 
Poor-law for Ireland, it will greatly pre- 
judice that discussion, and materially tend 
to discourage the hope of a satisfactory 
completion of a measure which, as it is, is 
looked upon with very considerable doubt 
and anxiety. As the noble Lord has made 
distinct reference to me, I find it neces- 
sary, not adopting a different temper from 
that in which the noble Lord spoke, to 
say something on this subject. I under- 
stand from the noble Lord, that it is his 
intention to proceed with those measures 
which were indicated in his Majesty’s 
speech from the throne, as affecting the 
internal peace and tranquillity of Ireland, 
with the consideration, namely, of the 
Poor-law Bill, and the question of Irish 
tithes. I rejoice to hear that such is the 
noble Lord’s determination, and I regard 
it as a much more prudent decision than 
the one I understood him to indicate on 
Friday last, of a contrary description. The 
noble Lord complains of the course taken 
by the House of Lords on the subject of 
the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill. I 
am bound to say, that I think that the 
course of the House of Lords is perfectly 
consistent with justice and good sense. I 
can say this with perfect truth, because 
the noble Lerd will do me the justice to 
remember, that when this matter was first 
brought under the consideration of this 
House, | expressed an anxious wish that, 
before we eame to a final decision on the 
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Corporation question, we ought first to 
consider the other two matters. I said 
this with an abstract view of the question, 
and without any reference whatever to the 
course the House of Lords might think 
proper to adopt. I thought it of the 
utmost importance, that before we pro- 
nounced our final opinion on the Irish 
Corporation question, we should be in 
full possession of the intentions of Govern- 
ment, and the probable course the House 
of Commons would be called upon to 
pursue in reference to Irish tithes, and 
Irish Poor-laws. I think the hon, and 
learned Member for Tipperary must admit, 
that it is perfectly consistent in the Peers 
to find an intimate connexion between 
questions of this kind, for in the very 
speech which he has just delivered, he 
himself said, that he thought the questions 
of Irish Poor-laws, and Irish tithe, so in- 
timately connected together, that he pro- 
tested against the consideration of the 
Poor-laws, until the House was put in 
full possession of the Ministerial measure 
respecting Irish tithes. “ For,” said the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, “ tithe, in many 
parts of Ireland, is in arrear for three 
years, and, at Christmas next, will be four 
years in arrear; before you impose a new 
rate of any kind in Ireland for the relief 
of the poor, let me know what is the final 
settlement you propose to make, as to the 
tithes in that country.” Now, if it be the 
view of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that two out of these three questions are 
so intimately connected together, that he 
declines pronouncing an opinion on an 
[rish poor-rate, until he has ascertained 
the feelings of Government and of the 
House, as to Irish tithe, how can he deny 
to other parties the exercise of that judg- 
ment which he not only claims for him- 
self, but pronounces, or how could he 
refuse them the right of thinking that the 
three questions have that intimate connex- 
ion with each other, which he himself 
admits to exist between two of the three? 
If, therefore, I wanted any vindication of 
the reasonableness and justice of the course 
which has been pursued by the House of 
Lords, I find it in the distinct admission 
of the hon. and learned Member. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex seems to think 
that there is something in the course taken 
by the House of Lords which is dis- 
respectful to the House of Commons. I 
beg to say, | myself have that feeling for 
the honour of a House, of which | have 
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been so long a Member, and by which I 
have been received with only too much of 
favour. I have that deep interest in its 
honour and character, that nothing could 
induce me to acquiesce in any course 
which I thought disrespectful to this 
House : but 1 beg the hon. Member to 
call to mind, that it was distinctly inti- 
mated to the House of Lords, in the Speech 
from the Throne, that in the course of the 
present Session, their attention would be 
drawn to ‘* three measures intimately 
connected with the tranquillity and wel- 
fare of Ireland,” and that, on the invita. 
tion of the Ministry, their Lordships pre- 
sented an address to the King, in which 
they expressed a hope that they might be 
able to make some arrangements conducive 
to the welfare and peace of Ireland, and 
pledging themselves to an early consider- 
ation of the three measures which were 
specified by Ministers in the Speech from 
the Throne. If, therefore, the Lords con- 
cur with the Commons in the principle, 
that there is an intimate union between 
these questions, without any reference to 
the proceedings of the House of Commons, 
have not their Lordships had authoritative 
and indisputable - declarations made to 
them, that these three measures would be 
presented for their consideration, and if 
they think them so intimately connected, 
can anything be more natural or reason- 
able than that they should desire to post- 
pone the consideration of one Bill, until 
they know on what principle the others are 
founded? I before stated to the noble 
Lord, and with perfect truth, that if the 
order of these measures had been reversed 
—if he had perfected the Poor-law Bill, 
and settled the tithe question, I should 
then, on the discussion on the Corporation 
Bill, have frankly stated the connected 
view which I took of all the measures; but 
as things have been arranged, the Muni- 
cipal Bill came in this House to its third 
reading, before anything was known as to 
either of the other measures. The noble 
Lord seemed to apprehend the possibility 
that in the course now taken, some 
advantage is intended to be laid hold of 
this kind, that one Bill will be passed 
into a law, and the other indefinitely post- 
poned ; for instance, that a tithe Bill ren- 
dered satisfactory to the House of Lords 
will be passed, and that then the Muni- 
cipal Bill will be thrown overboard. Now, 
this result would be altogether a matter of 
impossibility, unless this House were a 
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consenting party; for, whatever the scheme 
of adjustment adopted by the House of 
Lords as satisfactory to them, this House 
is, of course, in no way called upon to 
accept it; and, therefore, the danger which 
the noble Lord apprehends as possible, is 
altogether out of the question. I will not 
enter further into the consideration of these 
questions, being most unwilling that any- 
thing of party asperity should connect 
itself with the discussion of a Poor-law. I 
will merely repeat, that as reference was 
made to me by the noble Lord, concern- 
ine’ the course of the House of Lords, I 
felt bound to express my entire acquies- 
cence in that course; my conviction that 
it was perfectly consistent with justice and 
equity, to ask to see all these measures 
before it considered the details of one of 
them; my conviction, further, that had 
any other course been followed by the 
House of Lords, if they bad at once pro- 
ceeded to consider the details of the Cor- 
poration Bill, such a course would not 
have facilitated an amicable settlement of 
the questions, but would, on the contrary, 
more probably have led to their indefinite 
postponement ; and lastly, my conviction 
that in the course so adopted, there could 
have been no intention to offer disrespect 
to the House of Commons. I believe that 
no such disrespect was intended; the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords had no 
necessary reference to any inconsistent 
proceedings of the House of Commons; 
their Lordships’ themselves declared, in 
their answer to the Speech from the 
Throne, that they would give full consi- 
deration to each of the three measures 
that speech pointed out, in reference to 
Ireland ; and feeling as they did the inti- 
mate connexion between the three subjects, 
it was impossible for them fully to consider 
the one, without being in possession of 
the principles on which the other two were 
founded, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not help thinking there were some falla- 
cies, and those of no ordinary importance, 
in the statement of the right hon. Baronet. 
Whenever the right hon. Gentleman or 
the other hon, Gentleman who differed 
with Ministers on the essential principles 
on which the Government of the country, 
and more especially the Government of 
Ireland, was to be carried on, whenever 
the right hon. and hon. Gentlemen ap 
peared disposed to apply to authorities of 
the kind just inyoked by the sight hon, 
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Baronet in support of their arguments, he 
was always disposed to suspect that there 
lurked some fallacy which they sought to 
impose upon the House in borrowed ar- 
guments. Thus it appeared to him that the 
right hon, Baronet, in attempting to prop 
up his arguments by illustrations drawn 
from the statement of the hon. and 
learned Member referred to, manifestly 
showed that he had no very strong case of 
his own to rely upon. What did the 
borrowed argument of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet prove ? What was it to the purpose ? 
Nothing. That a Member of their own 
House, conceiving a connexion to subsist 
‘between several measures before the 
House, should ask to see them in a com- 
bined form before he formed his judgment 
on one or all of them, was perfectly con- 
sistent with the rules and forms of Parlia- 
ment, and was no violation of the consti- 
tution, receiving no influence whereby the 
House should seek by its proceedings to 
follow the proceedings in another. But 
the moment such an argument was raised 
elsewhere, it became a very different 
matter. It raised a principle for which 
those who raised it must hold themselves 
deeply responsible. It fraised a principle 
which might be raised, and he hoped 
justly, in the present instance, only by 
inference; but whenever it was raised 
actually and positively by designs, and 
with a view to affect a given purpose, it 
could never be so raised without great 
danger to the constitution. The argu- 
ment of the right hon, Baronet as to the 
propriety of a Member of that House de- 
manding to see all these three measures be- 
fore he decided upon one of them was cor- 
rect enough as asserting the constitutional 
rights of a Member of one branch of the 
Legislature in the chamber to which he 
belonged, but it was totally inapplicable 
if raised in a question between the two 
branches of the Legislature. He would 
even assert the right to free and indepen- 
dent action of both Houses of Parliament, 
but, at the same time, he would resist 
any attempt on the part of either to 
overawe or control the other, as an at- 
tempt most dangerous to the constitution, 
He did not for a moment mean to draw 
from the course stated to have been taken 
by the other House any inference that its 
intention was to overawe and control the 
House of Commons: all he had a right to 
know of the matter was the statement on 
the journals of that House, that the mea- 
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sure in question had been postponed ; and 
he was willing to imagine that this post- 
ponement of the Bill by the other House 
was not for the purpose of depriving the 
country of the benefits which Government 
anticipated from the passing of the mea- 
sure. If it were probable that any Bill 
had been delayed in the other House for 
the purpose of holding out to the House of 
Commons either a threat oran inducement 
to takea particular line in reference to other 
Bills pending before it, the individuals who 
took such a course in the other House, were 
indeed incurring an awful responsibility ; 
butashesaw nothing ofthis declared on the 
journals of the House of Lords, he could 
not in justice impute to any Members of 
that body any such design. If such were 
the design of any Members of the Upper 
House, they might rest assured, that it 
would be entirely defeated by the spirit 
and resolution of the representatives of the 
people, The two branches of the Legis- 
lature were co-ordinate, but they were 
not co-equal, and this would manifestly 
appear were anything in the shape of a 
conflict to occur. It was the House of 
Commons which was in_ possession of 
measures without which the public ser- 
vice could not for a week be carried on. 
With the postponement of the measure to 
the 9th of June the House of Commons 
had nothing to do. It was for the House 
of Commons zealously to persevere in its 
duty ; to carry on the business to which 
it pledged itself in the commencement of the 
Session ; to discharge its functions faith- 
fully; and, having done this, the House 
of Commons would stand firm in the 
affections and confidence of the people of 
England! Whether the House of Lords 
was in the wrong or no, it was for the 
House of Commons to keep itself in the 
right. Whatever party in the country 
put itself in the wrong in the eyes of the 
people, that party would be sure to be 
the sufferer. Supposing for a moment the 
case to be that the House of Lords had in 
the views of some parties put itself in an 
inconvenient position in reference to the 
House of Commons, it was the duty of 
the House of Commons to persevere in 
the right, by calmness and moderation, 
and by undeviating adherence to the prin- 
ciple of serving the public interests, by 
being swayed by no party views or party 
animosities one point beyond the track in 
which they would have walked if this oc- 
currence had neyer intervened, The right 
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hon. Baronet had implied that the Minis- 
try had changed their minds on this sub- 
ject since Friday. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) could assure the right 
hon. Baronet he was mistaken in this 
respect. ‘The Ministry were taking pre- 
cisely the course which they had marked 
out for themselves in the first instance. 
They made no interruption in their ar- 
rangements for conducting the public bu- 
siness. They left to the other House its full 
right to judge of all the measures sent up 
to it. The sole and simple object of 
Ministers was to carry into effect the 
largest measure of national improvement, 
to promote to the utmost possible extent 
the happiness and prosperity of the 
people. In conclusion he might observe, 
that there was one observation of the right 
hon. Gentleman in which he fully con- 
curred in approaching the most arduous 
and most difticult duty ever imposed on 
men, that on which a greater mass of mi- 
sery or happiness never depended, it was 
essential that all should divest themselves 
of party feeling, and he trusted that the 
discussion on this subject would on all 
sides of the House be for the future 
carried on in the same spirit in which 
it had commenced, and which had suf- 
fered no interruption until the interlude 
which had just taken place. 

Mr. W. S. O’Brien said, if there was 
to be a compromise with the House of 
Lords on, this question, let it be frankly 
stated. 

Mr. A, Trevor was really very sorry to 
see so bad an understanding on this occa- 
sion. between Ministers and Gentlemen 
with whom, in general, they were so 
friendly, and without whose assistance 
they could not keep in office for a week. 
For his part, he did not understand the 
clamour raised against the House of 
Lords for their very reasonable request to 
know the nature of one measure before 
they decided upon another, these mea- 
sures having so intimate a connexion. 

Mr. Henry Grattan protested against 
the House of Lords being permitted thus 
to hang up Ireland by the neck till the 
9th of June. If the Lords were quietly 
allowed to shelve this essential measure 
till the 9th of June, they would in the 
same way postpone the Poor-law Bill till 
the 9th of July, and the Tithe Bill till the 
9th of August. 

Mr. Sheil did not conceive that he had 
asked any question of the Government; 
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he had suggested a difficulty with respect 
to two measures, but he had not inquired 
which course they meant to pursue either 
with respect to the Municipal Corporation 
(Ireland) Bill, or the [rish Tithe Bill. He, 
however, had heard with great satisfaction 
the declaration that they would not desert 
their post while sustained by the House of 
Commons. 

The House went into Committee, and 
he first clause having been moved, 

Mr. O'Connell rose to submit an amend- 
ment. ‘There ought to be a separate set 
of Poor-law Commissioners for Ireland, 
who were acquainted with all the details 
of the existing system. What informa- 
tion could the English Commissionersb e 
supposed to possess? What did Mr. 
Nicholls know of the condition and wants 
of the Irish? He had been a sailing cap- 
tain of an East Indiaman. Was that an 
education peculiarly fitting him for a Poor- 
law Commissioner? ‘They could not 
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have an opportunity of practice in both | 


countries; the circumstances were not 
the same. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman moved as an amendment that three 
Poor-law Commissioners be appointed 
to carry this Act into execution in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. S. O’ Brien concurred entirely with 
he amendment. 

Mr. Hume was sorry to see his hon. 
I'riends take the course they were taking 





| for the object in view. 


with respect to the Commission. ‘The ques- | 


tion was whether they would accept the 
services of men who had had two or three 
years’ experience in the working of the 
Poor-law system. Were their services to 
be accepted to perform what was acknow- 
ledged to be a difficult duty, or would 
they reject them and support those who 
had all this to gain? He did not think 
that his hon. and learned Friend had 
dealt with this matter with his usual con- 
sideration. He objected to Mr. Nicholls, 
because he was brought up at sea. Was 
that a way to judge of a man’s abilities ? 
“ Why I,” said Mr. Hume, “ was brought 
up at sea.” Experience assured him that 
the English system of Poor-laws had been 
well worked by the Commissioners. It 
was but justice to the Commissioners to 
state, that in the Committee which sat up 
stairs, not the least evidence was taken 
reflecting prejudicially either on the law 
or on the way in which the Commission- 
ers had carried it into execution. 

Mr. O'Connell did vot impugn the con- 
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duct of the Commissioners with respect to 
anything that they had done in England. 
He believed, that they had here done 
wisely and well; but what he contended 
was, that the principles on which Poor- 
laws ought to be administered in Ireland, 
differed foto celo from the principle on 
which they might be administered in Eng 
land. 

Mr. Richards said, that mendicancy 
could not be put down by the law, unless 
they made some provision for the really 
destitute. He thought there should be a 
beard sitting in Dublin; and if the hon. 
aud learned Member for Kilkenny went to 
a division, he would vote with him. 


Lord John Russell thought the discus- 
sion had been carried further than the 
principle embodied in the clause called 
for; and as the system of Poor-laws in 
England differed so materially from that 
proposed for Ireland, it would have been 
better to have postponed a great deal of 
what had been said, till they came to the 
clause relative to workhouses. In allusion 
to what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, relative to the Commission- 
ers, he would state, that it was necessary 
to have for Commissioners, men of great 
experience ; and that it would cause very 
great inconvenience to appoint three gen- 
tlemen totally unacquainted with Poor- 
laws, as they would be totally inadequate 
He thought it 
would be necessary, for some years, to 
have a board sitting in Dublin, composed 
of gentlemen possessed of local knowledge ; 
but, at the same time, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to have a general board to carry out 
the system on general grounds, not applic- 
able only to Ireland, but such as might 
be adopted in other countries to which a 
Poor-law might be necessary. He did not 
see anything so peculiar in the state of 
Ireland to prevent the application of those 
general principles to that country. With 
regard to the imputations made against 
Mr. Nicholls, he wished the House to 
understand, that that gentleman had been 
sent over to Ireland at the express request 
of the Government, and that he was not 
responsible for having set aside the report 
of the Commissioners. In fact, he was 
more responsible for that than Mr, Ni- 
cholls. 

Sir Robert Pec] thought it was of great 
importance, that there should be a local 
board subordinate to the general board. 
The people of Ireland were in the habit of 
consulting the authorities in that country, 
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and it would be desirable that there should; England established. Soon after, how- 


be Commissioners in Dublin to whom 
they could apply for information and ad- 
vice. 

Amendment withdrawn, and the clause 


agreed to. ‘The second clause was also 
agreed to. 

House resumed. Committee to sit 
again, 
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WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, Mag 9, 1837. 


MINUTES.] Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Exrrer, 
from Portadown (Ireland), for a strict inquiry into the 
object of the National Association; also, from various 
places in the diocese of Down and Connor, against the 
system of national education in Ireland; and from various 
places of the manufacturing distriets, in favour of a Ten 
Hours Factory Bill—By the Bishop of Hererorp, from 
the Clergy of the county of Hereford, to appoint chaplains 
to workhouses.—By the Marquess of Bure, from Stirling, 
for the better observance of the Sabbath; and by several 
noble Lords, from various places, for the ministerial plan 
for the abolition of Church-rates. 


Canapa.] Lord Glenelg rose to pro- 
pose the resolutions respecting Lower Ca- 
nada which had been communicated to 
their Lordships by the House of Commons; 
and in offering his remarks upon the 
motion he must bespeak their kind indul- 


ever, that design seemed to have been 
changed, and in the year 1774 a Bill was 
introduced by which the French law was 
restored to the province in all matters 
concerning property, and the English law 
retained with regard to criminal offences. 
In the year 1791, an Act was passed 
dividing Quebec into two provinces— 
Upper and Lower Canada. Lower Canada 
was assigned to the French, as a reward 


for theirs loyalty and attachment to the 


gence, because he was afraid the subject. 


in itself, consisting as it did of various 
dry details, was not calculated to be inter- 
esting. 


English Crown, and Upper Canada was 
assigned to the American loyalists, as a 
reward for their adherence to this country 
during the American revolution. It was 
also then, for the first time, that a colonial 
constitution was embodied in an Act of 
Parliament. ‘Till that period the colonies 
generally derived their charters from the 
Royal prerogative. This was the first 
time that an attempt was made in our 
colonial history to unite  legislatorial 
functions with aristocratical privileges and 
honours; and a constitution was assigned 
to Lower Canada comprising three estates 
—a Government with an Executive Coun 

cil, a Legislative Council, and a Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Some time, however, 
elapsed before this system was carried 
into execution, and for a certain number of 


| years the Canadians permitted the execu- 


At the same time, though in its | 


details it might be uninteresting, yet in its | 


principles it was one of the mostimportant | 


and interesting subjects that could be 


! 


submitted to their Lordships’ considera- | 


tion, 
tage, it was exempt from all party feeling. 
It was of a national character, and he was 
persuaded that their Lordships would dis- 


It possessed, however, one advan- | 


cuss it upon national and constitutional | 


grounds alone, Me felt that he should 


best show his respect to their Lordships, | 


and his sense of the importance of the 
duty he had to discharge, by proceeding 


to it at once, and without further preface, | 


He would first present to their Lordships 
a short summary of those facts which it 
was necessary to bear in view in consider- 
ing this question, and in order to bring 
before them the situation in which Lower 
Canada was now placed. It was well 
known, that the province of Quebee was 
surrendered by France to this country by 
the treaty of Utrecht. At first it seemed 
to have been the object to Anglicise the 
province; and with that view the taw of 
France was abolished, and the law of 


tive government to control their funds, 
However, the materials for carrying on a 
free constitution were then preparing, and 
as the Assembly, in consequence of the 
superiority in numbers of the French 
people, obtained a complete ascendancy, 
the almost natural consequence was, that 
the governor sought a refuge from that 
ascendancy by composing the Legislative 
Council chiefly of the English, as a sort of 
antagonist power to the Assembly. An 
offer was made in 1815 by the Assembly, 
to take upon itself the whole expenses of 
Lower Canada, those expenses having pre- 
viously been contributed by this country. 
This was at the time declined; but in 
1818, when the pressure of affairs at home 
made it desirable to reduce the public 
expenditure, that proposition was received 
by this country, and was acceded to by 
the Assembly. That was the first step 
which put the colonial Assembly in pos- 
session of a practical power of exercising 
the constitutional right which they de 
rived from the Act of 1791. From that 
period down to the year 1828, the history 
of Lower Canada was a succession of 
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struggles between the Assembly on the 
one hand, and the Executive Council, 
supported by the Legislative Council, on 
the other. In those struggles the As- 
sembly contended for their privileges and 
rights, which were fought for step by step, 
and they generally gained the victory. 
But the concessions which were extorted 
did not promote conciliation and content- 
ment. On the one side there was a sense 
of insult, and a desire to continue an 
ancient dominion—on the other, a sense 
of injury that had been triumphant and 
successful in a dispute against power. 
These struggles and victories had been 
most injurious to the peace of the province. 
One etlect, however, of these struggles 
was, that men belonging to the British 
party who espoused liberal principles 
joined the French party against the Go- 
vernment; so that it at length became a 
struggle between men of liberal and of 
oppressive principles in politics, which 
finally led to extreme discontent in the 
colony. Petitions poured into this coun- 
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‘could not be introduced during those two 


try, and at last Mr. Huskisson, in 1828, | 


being at that time at the head of the 
colonial department, thought it his duty 
to submit the whole subject to the consi- 
deration of Parliament. A Committee of 
the House of Commons was accordingly 
appointed. That Committee performed 
its duty with great discretion, ability, 
temperance, and moderation. I[t madea 
report, which was received with acclama- 


tion by the colonists, and pronounced by | 


the Assembly an imperishable monument 
of the wisdom and justice of its author. 
Upon that report the people of Canada 
took their stand as maintaining their con- 
stitutional rights. ‘They complained of 
mal-administration and misconduct on the 
part of the Government, but not of the 
constitution. The Committee, in their 
report, also proceeded on the same prin- 
ciple. They maintained the existence and 
integrity of the constitution, which at that 
period was the object of praise and admi- 
ration throughout the whole province. The 
Assembly stated, that the Committee had 
recommended remedies that would meet all 
the grievances of which they complained. 
During the two succeeding years efforts 
were made by the Government to carry 
into effect those recommendations ; but 
owing to peculiar circumstances which it 
was not needful for him to mention, and to 
the necessity of farther inquiry in the pro- 
vinces, the greater part of those remedies 





years. Inquiries were instituted in order 
to enable the Government to act upon the 
suggestion of the Committee. One great 
measure—the reform of the representation 
of the people—was carried into effect. 
Another great measure was introduced into 
the House of Commons by the Govern- 
ment at that period, but it was not passed 
intoa law. The measure he alluded to 
was this :—In the year 1774 an Act was 
passed for the abolition of certain duties 
existing from time to time, and for reim- 
posing those duties, and giving the appro- 
priation of them to the home ‘Treasury for 
Colonial purposes; in other words, giving 
to the Crown certain revenues which it 
could dispose of at discretion for Colonial 
purposes, but over which the Assembly was 
not to have any control. That wasone of 
the grievances brought before the Com- 
mittee of 1828: the Committee examined 
into the subject, and reported that by law 
the Crown was in possession of those re- 
venues for specified purposes; but they 
recommended that the Act of 1774 should 
be repealed, and the whole revenues placed 
at the disposal of the Assembly, on con- 
dition that the Assembly fixed a certain 
sum, either permanently or for a term of 
years, for the civil purposes of the colonial 
government, independently of the Crown 
revenues in that province. The Govern- 
ment of 1829, introduced a Bill into the 
House of Commons conformably to that 
recommendation. But, as he had said 
before, owing to peculiar circumstances, 
that Bill did not pass. It fell to the lot 
of his noble Friend opposite (Earl of 
Ripon), to carry into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1828. His 
noble Friend applied himself to that task 
with great zeal and energy, and he thought 
he might say, that his noble Friend ac- 
complished it; at least,the noble Lord who 
preceded him in the Colonial office had re- 
corded a minute in which he stated, after a 
minute detail of all the grievances and 
remedies proposed, that the suggestions 
of the Committee had been carried into 
effect. There was one exception which 
he could not help thinking might be made, 
although it did not apply to his noble 
Friend. He did not think that the 
Legislative Council had been completely 
reformed in the sense of the recommen- 
dation of the Committee. He was aware 
that his noble Friend asked for informa- 
tion, and for the names of such Members 
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of the Council as were proper to be 
retained, that those names were trans- 
mitted to him, and that accordingly those 
names were inserted in the Legislative 
Council, It afterwards, however, ap- 
peared, that the information obtained was 
not so accurate as it ought to lave been; 
but upon this point also, in respect to the 
Government, every possible effort was 
made in compliance with the suggestions 
of the Committee. There was one result 
which flowed from the measure of his 
noble Friend, which was, that it detached 
from the party hostile to the Government 
those who were the real and honest well- 
wishers of the province, who had joined 
the disaffected only because they believed 
that justice could not otherwise be ob- 
tained, but who, on perceiving the firm 
purpose of the Government to redress 
real grievances, abandoned them, and 
placed themselves on the side of the 
Government, confident that that Govern- 
ment was on the side of liberality and 
justice. The effect of this was, that the 
distinction that had previously existed 
among the people was revived, and the 
province was now divided between the 
French party and the British party, and 
not between the Liberals and Illiberals. 
But conciliation was not attended with 
any good effect on the Assembly, for in 
proportion as concessions were made, the 
Assembly increased in their demands. 
He felt bound to say, that up to the year 
1828, the Assembly had just cause of 
complaint, but he was equally bound in 
justice to say, that subsequently to that 
year their case was not so good, and not 
so entitled to consideration. With his 
noble Friend it remained to repeal the 
Act of 1774. His noble Friend, believing 
that the Assembly were cordially disposed 
to meet the reformed Legislative Council 
in a conciliatory spirit, introduced a Bill 
to repeal the Act of 1774; but he thought 
he might rely on the Assembly to enable 
him to repeal that Act without imposing 
any condition on the Assembly to provide 
for a civil jist. Consequently a Bill was 
passed in September, 1831, placing all 
the revenues which were then at the dis- 
posal of the Crown, by virtue of the Act 
of 1774, under the control of the As- 
sembly. Much had been said about that 
Bill, because it had been passed without 
any condition. It was said that the Bill, 
being passed without any condition, left 
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revenues. It was only a matter of justice 
for him to observe, that that construction 
of the transaction was not a correct one, 
He meant, that it was not to be supposed 
that his noble Friend, in passing that Bill 
without condition, did not look forward 
to the contingency that the Assembly 
might not perform that part which, never- 
theless, it might have been only reason- 
able to have expected them to do. It was 
true his noble Friend passed the Bill 
without condition, but did he keep himself 
completely in the dark as to what course 
should be pursued if the Assembly did 
not provide for the civil list? No: in a 
paper on their Lordships’ Table it was 
stated by his noble Friend what course it 
would, under such circumstances, be right 
to pursue. It was this—that as his Bill 
did not include the revenues properly 
belonging to the Crown, his noble Friend 
asserted, that, in the contingency of the 
Assembly not fixing upon a civil list, he 
was prepared himself, on the part of the 
Crown, to have recourse to those re 
venues, and carry on the Government of 
the colony without any regard to the As« 
sembly. But, however, even that con- 
cession—the repealing of the Act of 1774 
—was not received by the Assembly in 
the same spirit in which it was made to 
them. They certainly made no provision 
for the civil list, but increased in their 
demands; these were not complied with. 
In the year 1833 the Assembly met, and 
proposed a Bill granting a supply con- 
ditionally. This was rejected: conse- 
quently the supply failed for that year. 
In 1834 the Assembly met again, and 
having called upon the Governor for a 
redress of grievances, and the Governor 
having refused, they departed without 
granting any supply. But the House of 
Assembly, before they separated, adopted 
hostile measures. They passed resolutions, 
no less than ninety-two in number, as- 
suming the form of an impeachment of the 
Governor. In those resolutions they intro- 
duced many new grievances, and afterwards 
transmitted the resolutions to this country, 
with a deputation of their own body. 
That was in the year 1834, when Lord 
Stanley was at the head of the Colonial 
Department. ‘The resolutions were debated 
in the House of Commons, and then re- 
ferred to a Committee. In the course of 
the debate Lord Stanley announced, that 
it was his intention to repeal the Act of 





the Assembly completely masters of the 
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and thereby replace the revenues created 
by the Act of 1774 in the hands of the 
Crown, for the purposes of the colony. 
The Committee to whom the subject of 
Canada had been referred having exa- 
mined into the subject, made their 
Report; and again withdrawing the 
subject altogether from the Legislature, 
recommended that it should be left to the 
discretion of the Executive Government. 
In 1835, the Assembly refusing to enter 
into any business with the Governor, the 
House separated. It was under these 
circumstances and at that period that he 
entered into the office he now held. The 
supplies had uot been granted during 
three years; but in the year 1834, a 
certain payment was made from the 
Crown revenues to the different official 
servants of the province. The Govern- 
ment had then to consider the rule of 
policy by which they should be guided in 
this important and delicate matter. Ie 
felt it to be one that required much cir- 
cumspection and caution, and he thought 
that the rule of policy by which the 
Government ought to be guided, and 
which they ultimately adopted, was this: 
first, to respect the spirit of the constitu- 
tion of the province; second, to separate 
as speedily as possible the really loyal and 
honest from the factious party in the 
province, by the redress of all real 
grievances ; third, to institute a searching 
inquiry into the nature of their complaints ; 
fourthly, to observe especially the dispo- 
sition of the adjoining British provinces 
of North America; and in all cases to 
act in such a manner as should become 
the honour and dignity of the British 
Crown and Parliament, not with feelings 
of vindictiveness, not with haste or in- 
temperance, but in a grave and deliberate 
spirit, and with a determination to adopt 
whatever steps the justice of the case 
should appear to demand. This course 
of caution and circumspection as regarded 
Lower Canada, and of vigilant observance 
of the adjoining provinces was one which 
necessarily involved delay, and delay, he 
knew, would expose them (as it had done) 
to many severe attacks from many ardent 
spirits in the province, who condemned 
every species of delay, however necessary 
or reasonable it might be, and ascribed it 
not to temperance or forbearance, but to 
timidity and want of spirit in the Govern- 
ment. But he felt that it would be more 
becoming on the partof a great nation, in 
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a struggle with a colony, to act with deli- 
berate composure rather than with intem- 
perate hasie; and that it would be the 
better policy to calmly await the crisis 
rather than rashly to precipitate it. So 
strongly did he feel the propriety of this 
course of policy, that even if strong 
reasons for delay had not at that time 
existed, he should have felt it his duty to 
have invented them, and to have devised 
the means of giving time for inquiry and 
consideration, rather than prematurely to 
bring about a crisis, the anticipation of 
which every one must have regretted, and 
which no one, be was sure, could wish to 
accelerate. This was the course, devoid 
of any expression of resentment, or any 
desire precipitately or véxatiously to inter- 
fere in the affairs of the colony, that 
he thought it most becoming for this 
country, conscious of great power and 
resources, to pursue towards the refrac- 
tory province. But, he might, perhaps, 
be asked, whether he was not one of that 
body who, twelve months before, had con- 
curred in the measure for the repeal of the 
Act of 1831? It was true that he had 
been a supporter of that measure, and he 
supported it because he felt at that time, 
that the crisis had arrived when such a 
measure was required; but when he was 
himself called upon to look into all the 
details of the subject, and to be himself 
the adviser upon it, it did not appear to 
him that the crisis bad arrived; but even 
if he had thought the crisis matured, 
what was the warning he had received 
from the proceedings of the year previous ? 
When the measure was introduced into 
the House of Commons by Lord Stanley, 
the subject was referred to a Committee, 
who, after several months of inquiry, made 
a Report recommending that the matter 
should be settled by the Executive Go- 
vernment and the colony; thus, in fact, 
pronouncing a negative upon the measure, 
which was ultimately dropped. The Go- 
vernment feeling, that further inquiry was 
necessary, appointed a Commission for 
that purpose. He confessed he was some- 
what surprised to hear from his noble 
Friend the other night an opinion that 
furtherinquiry was not necessary. Itseemed 
to be his noble Friend’s opinion, and the 
same opinion had been stated elsewhere, 
that there was no necessity for issuing a 
fresh Commission, that the whole subject 
had been fully inquired into, and that it 
was quite impossible for any jbody of 
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eerie apa to throw a new light upon 
it. But, admitting for amomentthat thesab- 
ject had been very fully inquired into, did 
that, under the circumstances which ex- 
isted, disprove the necessity of appointing 
another Commission? Admitting the 
Government to be in possession of ample 
information upon the subject, was it not 
necessary that others as well as the Go- 
vernment should be satisfied with the 
completeness of the inquiry? Was the 
Government to tell the House of Assembly 
that it had all the information it required 
upon the subject, and that it would not 
inquire further? Would such a course 
have satisfied the House of Assembly, or 


would it, indeed, have been consistent with | 


the honour or dignity of the mother 
country? Admitting that no new fact 
could be obtained, was it nothing to pro- 
cure from the Commissioners, after a full 
and patient inquiry, a solemn assurance 
that the people of Lower Canada had no 
new grievance to complain of? Five 
years had elapsed since the previous in- 
quiry, and during that time, with a ra- 
pidly increasing population and a constant 
infusion of fresh settlers, new events had 
occurred in the province, new circum- 
stances arisen, new interests taken place. 
Was not this in itself sufficient ground 
for further inquiry? Besides, had there 
been no danger in the position assumed 
by the House of Assembly? At the 
commencement of the year 1829, the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada 
congratulated the Home Government 
upon the course it had pursued, and ex- 
pressed their full approbation of it. 
During the three or four subsequent 
years the Government made every exer- 
tion to ascertain the grievances of the 
colony and to redress them; yet at the 
end of that time the House of Assembly 
passed no less than ninety-two resolutions 
against the conduct of the Government, 
setting forth new grievances and making 
new demands, which rested not merely 
upon the facts of which they had previ- 
ously complained, but upon the ground 
that the constitution had not worked well, 
and required to be changed. Was not 
that a new feature? Was it not a great 
phenomenon, and did it not require ex- 
planation? Upon the face of such facts, 
could it be said, that further inquiry was 
not necessary? It had been said, that 
the Reports of the Commissioners threw 
no new light upon the subject. He must 
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be allowed to doubt whether those from 
whom that assertion came had taken 
the trouble to read those Reports. They 
contained, in fact, a mass of the most valu- 
able and most important information ; they 
went into the whole of the subject, and 
explained in the fullest and most compre- 
hensive manner all the motives, interests, 
and sentiments, of the people of Lower 
Canada. From no other source could so 
comprehensive a view of the subject be 
obtained. In these reports the fact was 
clearly explained, a fact which must ma- 
terially affect all the proceedings of the 
mother country towards the colony, name- 
ly, that the controversy now carried on in 
Lower Canada was not a controversy be- 
tween the colonists in general and a par- 
ticular faction, but between the Canadians 
of English origin and the Canadians of 
French origin. This had been denied 
before by high authorities, but the Reports 
of the Commissioners established it be- 
yond a doubt. Another important cir- 
cumstance which the Commissioners 
brought to light was this: that the English 
were not represented in the House of As- 
sembly ; yet another statement of detail 
proved that the deficiency was irremediable 
and that no atiempt could be made to 
correct it without injustice to the other 
and more numerous party. They proved, 
further, that the composition of the Legis- 
lative Council was imperfect, and required 
to be corrected; they proved, also, that the 
Land Company, which was one of the 
great subjects of dispute, had conferred 
great benefits upon the province, although 
it was extremely distasteful to the French 
party; and, beyond all this, they proved, 
that the resources of the colony in posses- 
sion of the Crown were fully adequate, 
with due economy and care, to defray the 
expenses of the civil government, without 
having recourse to the House of Assembly. 

They had also clearly proved that the 
emancipation of the town of Montreal 
from feudal dues had been decidedly 
beneficial. If, then, they had effected all 
this, it was surely not necessary for him to 
enter into all the objections which had 
been urged against the constitution of that 
commission. Still he was anxious to say 
a word or two on that point also. It had 
been objected to the commission, that it 
was too numerous—that its duties should 
have been intrusted to one or two—that 
its constitution led to discrepancy of sen- 
timent, conflicting ideas, and consequent 
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uncertainty in the result. But those who 
made that remark procceded on a miscon- 
ception of the real nature and object of the 
commission. One of its objects was, to 
point out a remedy which Government 
might adopt, but another was, to put them 
in possession of the various views in which 
the same state of affairs struck different 
minds. And then it was to be kept in 
mind, that, with all the difference of opin- 
ion which might be expected to prevail, 
the practical measures recommended by 
the commission met with their united con- 
currence. Jt had been said they only 
agreed on the question of the money; but 
that was not ‘by any means the case—all 
their resolutions and recommendations 
were unanimously agreed to. His noble 
Friend in another place had also objected 
that the governor had been made a mem- 
ber of the commission. That he humbly 
ventured to think was strictly advisable, 
inasmuch as no person could, in his opin- 
ion, be so intimately acquainted with all 
the circumstances of the province with 
respect to which the inquiry was to take 
place. He now came to the events which 
had taken place after the arrival of the 
Commissioners in Lower Canada. Lord 
Gosford, according to the instructions 
he had received, ‘immediately summoned 
the House of Assembly, stated the nature 
of the commission, and the objects of 
their inquiries, and invited them to pay 
the arrears, and make provision for the 
current expenses of the civil government 
of the province. At first this invitation 
seemed likely to mect with success, the 
majorities against Government having 
greatly diminished; but in consequence 
of the publication of the instructions of 
Sir Francis Head, with extracts from those 
of Lord Gosford, which had been commu. 


nicated to the Assembly, the leaders of 


the extreme party availed themselves of 
that means of irritating the feclings of the 
House of Assembly, and inducing them to 
retrace their steps. They availed them- 
selves of those instructions to induce the 
Assembly to take no notice of the arrears 
to the civil servants, and passing a six 
months’ supply bill. The Assembly 
adopted an address to the King desiring 
the Speaker to communicate their opinions 
to the other Assemblies in the neighbouring 
provinces, and call for their concurrence. 
That was an important document.  Al- 
though sufficiently respectful in its tone, 
if mere expressions were considered, yet 
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in spirit and positive declaration 1t was to 
inform the King, that having made their 
demands, and resolved on insisting ou 
certain concessions, they appealed to the 
King in Parliament not to leave his royal 
discretion unfettered, but to receive his 
sanction of those concessions, with nothing 
less than which would they be satistied. 
That address was transmitted to this 
country, and, at the same time, a Report 
was received from the Commissioners re- 
commending; as no supplies had been 
voted, that application should immediately 
be made to Parliament and the Actof 1831 
repealed. On mature consideration it ap- 
peared unadvisable to the Government to 
comply with that suggestion, and he ap- 
prehended the events which had then and 
since taken place in connexion with the 
state of feeling in the adjoining provinces 
fully justified their determination, In the 
first place, there was a certain degree of 
plausibility in the unfounded pretext of 
which the leaders of the Assembly bad 
availed themselves, in order to carry 
their objects; and in the next place 
the House of Assembly had not in 
terms refused the supplies, having voted 
a six months’ money bill. It was also 
important that the great question at issue 
should be brought out deliberately and 
distinctly whenever the appeal to Parlia- 
ment should be made. On those grounds 
it was thought advisable not to make the 
appeal to Parliament at that time. Lord 
Gosford was again directed to summon 
the Assembly, and announce that his 
Majesty regretted the communication of 
partial extracts had induced them to take 
steps which they would not otherwise in all 
probability have adopted; he was directed 
to communicate to them the fullest infor- 
mation, and assure them that there was 
no ground for the suspicion of a prede- 
termined resolution respecting the result 
of their inquiries, and they were again in- 
vited to vote the supplies. One part of 
his dispatches to Lord Gosford had been 
made the ground of a charge against him 
of want of sympathy for the situation of 
the civil functionaries in Lower Canada, 
whose salaries {had been so long left un- 
paid. So far from entertaining any want 
of sympathy for the situation of those un- 
fortunate persons, he had directed Lord 
Gosford, if the arrears were not paid by 
the provincial legislature, to avail himself 
of all the resources of the Crown that he 
might have in his possession for that pur- 
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pose ; and, so far as they were available, 
to apply them to the payment of the official 
servants whose salaries had been left un- 
paid. The consequence was, that Lord 
Gosford did advance 50,000/,—being all 
the money he could command—for the 
payment of the civil servants, and liqui- 
dated the claims of all whose salaries were 
under 200/. a-year, and a great portion of 
those whose salaries were of a much higher 
amount, ‘This was in the year 1836; and 
at that time, in consequence of the in- 
structions forwarded to Lord Gosford, the 
civil servants of the Canadian Government 
were placed in precisely the same situation 
as that in which they stood when he came 
into office. After receiving the speech 
from Lord Gosford, the House of Assembly 
agreed to another address—not to the 
King — but to Lord Gosford himself, | 
and this last address was drawn up ina | 
tone of menace and defiance which left 
no doubt as to the feeling and determina- 
tion of the body from which it emanated, 

It reiterated in the strongest possible form 
the whole of their demands—their unalter- 
able determination to insist on the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Tenures Act, the 
total subversion of the Land Company, a 
complete control over the executive, and 
the introduction of the elective principle 
into the Legislative Council. But further 
than this, the Assembly proceeded to anim. 
advert on the Commissioners in a tone 
which was most extraordinary and repre- 

hensible ; they poured contempt on their 
whole proceedings ; they said the commis- 
sion was without law, and against Jaw, 
and declared that no persons had authority 
within the provinces except the Houses of 
Assembly, who were only competent to 
make demands, and be appealed to, in the 
name of the province ; and they positively 
placed the colony under an interdict of all 
legislation. He submitted, then, that the 
time had at length arrived when Parlia- 
ment should be called on to interfere. All 
that was wanting on a former occasion had 
now been supplied,—the necessity for in- 
terference was palpable ; and those resolu- 
tions having obtained the sauction of the 
House of Commons, he hoped they would 
also receive the seal of their Lordships’ 
approbation. The question at issue was 
no minor gricvauce, no misconduct or mal- 
administration on the part of the Govern- 
ment; every pretext had vanished ; there 
was no doubt as to the refusal of supplies ; 
legislation was at a stand still, in order to 
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wrest new concessions, which compromised 

the honour of this country and the sove- 

reignty of the King. At the period when 

the subject was last before the House was 

the situation of the adjoining provinces 

favourable? The House of Assembly of 

Upper Canada was then in a state of ex- 

citement ; in fact, they were almost run- 

ning in rivalry with the House of the 

adjoining province in the extravagance of 
their demands. Since the appointment of 
Sir I’, Head to the Governorship of Upper 

Canada, that province had been enabled 

to vindicate its character, and the House 

of Assembly had in a signal manner 

marked its opinion of the proceedings of 
the House of Assembly of Lower Canada. 

Every praise ought to be given to Sir F. 
Head ; but still he thought a little praise 
was due to the Government who had 
selected him, and in obedience to whose 
The noble 
Lord read an extract from the report of a 
Committee of the honourable House of As- 
sembly of Upper Canada, which condemned 
in strong terms the course which had been 
followed in the Lower Province. He would 
now call the attention of the House to the 
province of New Brunswick. The House 
of Assembly of that province had also 
passed resolutions to address his Majesty, 
and two members had been deputed to 
carry that address to this country. That 
address was couched in the most respect- 
ful and moderate terms, and it pointed out 
certain grievances. Negotiations had taken 
place on the subject, the result of which 
had been so satisfactory that the House of 
Assembly had agreed to resolutions, ex- 
pressing the most entire satisfaction ; and 
a “ deep sense of the high obligations they 
owe to his Majesty's Government for the 
promptness with which the representations 
contained in the address were attended to 
—the solicitude expressed for a satisfactory 
settlement of the various matters brought 
under their consideration— and the results 
produced by the negotiation carried on 
between his Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for the Colonies and the deputa- 
tion.’ The demands of the House of 
Assembly might be divided into two 
classes—those which affected the honour 
and integrity of the country, and those 
which affected the sovereignty of the King. 
With respect to those which touched the 
honour and good faith of the country, they 
related to the tenures of lands, or rather 
to the Acts respecting tenures, which in- 





volved very many complicated details, with 
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which details, however, he did not con- 
sider it was necessary to trouble their 
Lordships. 
House of Assembly took their stand was 
based on the Act of 1791, which provided 
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But the point on which the | 


. e | 
for the conversion of feudal tenures into | 


tenures free and common soccage ; 
upon this the question had been raised 
formerly, whether this conversion of feudal 
tenures did or did not carry with it the 
English law of alienations and descents. 
To solve that doubt an Act was passed in 
the year 1825, which determined that it 
should carry with it the English law of 
alienation and descent. That law, then, 
was so passed in the year 1825, aud yet in 
all the petitions of 1828 no allusion to, or 
complaint, was made of that law. Subse- 
quently, however, it was made a grievance, 
and an imperial Act of Parliament was 
passed authorising the King, with the 
local Assembly, to repeal that Act. That 
point was now established under the au- 
thority of an Act of Parliament. ‘Titles, 
therefore, had been acquired to property, 
and yet the House of Assembly sought to 
abolish all the rights acquired under the 
sanction of that Act of Parliament, to 
abolish the rights on which the whole of the 
property in that country depended. This 
was what they called the simple and un- 
conditional repeal of this Act. He prayed 
the House not to commit any such breach 
of faith. So with the case of the Canada 
Land Company, which had been incorpo- 
rated by the charter of the King, whose 
legal right to grant such charter could not 
be questioned. But as there were in this 
case certain powers which only an Act of 
Parliament could effect, an Act was ac- 
cordingly passed giving those powers. It 
was uecessary, too, that it should be an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, because 
the domicile of the company was in this 
country. Under the sanction, then, of 
their charter and this imperial Act, the 
company had bought lands and sold them, 
because the whole of their property was 
thus protected. And yet nothing was to 
remain safe if the demands of the Assem- 
bly were to be acceded to—for they called 
for the abrogation of this charter. He 
would say, that both their demands in- 
volved a sacrifice of the national faith. 
But there were other demands which in- 
volved the Government of the country, so 
far as regarded everything which consti- 
tuted property. ‘The Assembly required 
the whole disposal of all revenues—not 
ouly of those arising out of the department 
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| of taxation, which were usually levied by 


popular assemblies, but also of those reve- 
nues which appertained to Crown pro- 
perty. All these claims were made ; they 
demanded the disposal of all Crown pro- 
perty at their own discretion. He need 
not tell their Lordships that this was a 


| principle which never had been, and never 


could be, comprised in the constitutional 
law of property ; and nothing was more 
pleasing to witness— nothing more im- 


| posing at the commencement of every new 





reign—than to observe the compact which 
was made by the people and the Sovereign 
respecting their rights of property. But 
the object of the Assembly was to make 
the King a mere pensioner. This was 
one of the claims, nevertheless, on which 
they insisted. The next claim was, that 
the Executive Council should be made so 
responsible to the House of Assembly as to 
be dismissible at the will and pleasure of 
the Assembly. If measures considered in 
a provincial Parliament, and connected 
with local interests, had nothing external 
about them, it would be of little conse- 
quence if the rule were established. But 
let it be recollected what must be the 
situation in which the Executive Council 
must be thrown by admitting this prin- 
ciple. If the Assembly disapproved of an 
Act of Parliament, then their councillors 
would lose their office at the instance of the 
House of Assembly. What, then, was the 
course to be pursued? Were the Execu- 
tive Council under such circumstances to 
be replaced? If not, what must be the 
consequence? Why, the Provincial As- 
sembly would decide in matters of foreign 
policy, and exercise its own judgment, 
independent of the parent country; and 
the result would be, that they would have 
a series of independent states, each exer- 
cising independent functions. Then there 
was the third demand which had been 
made, that the Legislative Council should 
be an elective council. The object of this 
was, that the Executive Council should be 
identical in its principles with the House 
of Assembly. In one word, the two houses 
were to be animated by the same views, 
influenced by the same constituencies, and 
by the same career of policy, whatever it 
might tend to. The result of that would 
be to place the whole fortunes of the Bri- 
tish settlers under the absolute control of 
the French party. To grant such a power 
would not be an act of justice to the 
former, while it would give an unconstitu- 
tional right to the latter. Such were the 
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demands which went 


to affect the sove- 
reignty of the King, and he confi- 
dently appealed to their Lordships 
whether they ought to be acceded to. 
He might be told, perhaps, that they had 
resorted to the power of refusing the sup- 
plies in order to obtain a redress of their 
grievances. ‘They certainly had the con- 
stitutional right to refuse the supplies; 
but he presumed that all demands which 
should be constitutionally made, and of a 
constitutional character, and that there 
should be no’abrogation of the constitu- 
tion when the right of withholding the 
supplies was resorted to. He apprehended 
that it was the corresponding duty of the 
Assembly to maintain the conditional 
principles of that constitution under which 
it existed. The right to stop the supplies 
had been exercised in this country only 
on one occasion, which involved the ge- 
neral overthrow of all rights. He con- 
tended that this right was given, notto 
abuse, not to destroy, but to improve the 
constitution. So long as it was necessary 
to keep up the connexion between the 
parent country and the colony, so long 
must the constitutional principle be qua- 
lified in the case of the colony, and limited 
by the very principle of its dependence. 
It was competent for the colonial legis- 
latures to suggest alterations, but not to 
enforce, in any particulars, the overthrow 
of the constitution, because this could 
only be regarded as a lawless abuse of a 
remedy placed in their hands. It might 
be said that there were other grievances. 
What were those grievances? Were they 
those of 1828? The grievances of 1834 
were in course of inquiry, and during that 
inquiry these unfortunate differences 
sprung up. But it was said, why have 
recourse to the resources of the colony? 
He believed it had been made a matter of 
taunt in the other House of Parliament 
that some Members of the Government felt 
no great regret and reluctance at being 
compelled to adopt these resolutions. 
Now, for himself, he would say, that he 
should be ashamed, if he did not feel the 
greatest compunction at the necessity to 
which he was reduced. He knew what 
constitutional rights were; he knew it 
was quite impossible for any man not to 
feel the utmost repugnance when such 
measures were rendered necessary. The 


French people of Lower Canada were of 
most peaceful habits, and were happy 
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taught them to consider their grievances 
were irremediable; and the French people 
possessed virtues which exposed them to 
the machinations of ambitious and design- 
ing men. It was then only under the 
most urgent necessity that he called upon 
their Lordships to adopt the resolutions 
which he should submit to their consider- 
ation. But look to the case of the public 
servants who had been deprived of their 
incomes. If it were said that this was 
an infraction of a great constitutional right, 
he would say, the House of Assembly had 
no right to withhold the salaries of the 
public servants. He thought it was quite 
impossible to regard the case of these 
sufferers without feeling the greatest com- 
miseration for them. He would not take 
the matter up even on the ground of huma- 
nity, but upon that of national justice, 
because they were not at liberty to trifle 
with the public servants. The King had 
called these individuals to their duty, and 
a compact had been made with the pub- 
lic to remunerate them for their services. 
They had patiently performed their duties 
under all circumstances; and again he 
would say this was not a question of hu- 
manity, but it was a solemn debt of jus« 
tice due from the King-and the Ca- 
nadian people, whom the King had the 
right to compel to pay their servants 
out of those revenues from whence 
they had before been paid. Would this 
country pay these officers? Did their 
Lordships think that if they gave their 
negative to these claims they would obtain 
a liquidation of these arrears, if on every 
oceasion these claims were treated not 
only with contempt, but the House of 
Assembly, moreover, stated their determi- 
nation as to the disposal of the public men 
in the province? He knew a plan had 
been proposed by an hon. and learned 
Gentleman in another place, which that 
hon. Gentleman believed would conciliate 
all parties. That plan involved the im- 
portant topic of the abolition of the Legis« 
lative Council altogether. He (Lord 
Glenelg) felt he need not argue the ques- 
tion of the proposition itself; but he 
should like to know on what authority it 
was asserted that the Assembly would 
consent to such a proposition, at the same 
time it was totally inadmissible, because it 
laid the Government of the whole colony 
prostrate at the feet of the French House 
of Assembly. Matters had reached that 
crisis that further delay in dealing with 
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the evil would be most injurious to the 
British population in Canada. That peo- 
ple formed the minority ; they had watched 
all these proceedings with intense interest 
for some time; they had suffered what a 
minority would be content to suffer; they 
had borne the efforts of the opposite party 
to interfere with their interests; their 
commerce had been deranged, their re- 


sources had been narrowed, and _ their 
greatest efforts had been weakened. He 


was not there to defend indiscriminately 
the conduct or temper which the British 
population had evinced. He did not 
mean to express his approbation of the 
manner in which they had conducted 
themselves with respect to their French 
fellow-subjects, but great allowance was 
to be made for them. But if there was 
any danger of these animosities and hos- 
tilities increasing, it became the duty of 
the Government to interfere. The French 
people of Canada were warmly attached 
to the British Constitution ; we had raised 
them from their small beginning to their 
present state—we had respected their 
laws, their Church, and their priests. 
Unfortunately many speculative notions 
had been raised by their leaders; but he 
would call upon them to recollect that 
the constitution of 1791 had been and 
was their asylum, and that nothing was 
so dangerous to them as embarking in 
theoretical disputes with the present Go- 
vernment. He hoped, however, that the 
intervention of Parliament would arrest 
the progress of these animosities, and that 
the French population would be able to 
see their true interests. But he might be 
told that this measure was feeble and in- 
adequate, and that if they did interfere 
they should interfere effectually — that 
they should repeal the Act of 1831. As 
to the principle of the ,two measures, it 
was very nearly the same; but he would 
venture to state the reasons which induced 
him to think the present the preferable 
proposition. This proposal of drawing on 
the resources of the colony was a clear 
and simple proceeding—it did what it 
professed, and no more. If they resorted 
to the repeal of the Act of 1831, they 
must either do it at the sacrifice of the 
good faith of the country, or the only 
reason upon which it could be justified 
must be, that the Assembly had not per- 
formed their part of the contract. Now 
he believed that the Assembly were open 
to no charge of breach of faith; they 
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were at perfect liberty, their good faith 
remaining untouched, to ac precisely as 
they did. But, supposing that not to be 
the case, the period had elapsed during 
which the Act of 1831 ought to be re- 
pealed. That Act passed in September, 
and it contained a provision that it should 
not come into operation until the July 
following ; and the object of that provi- 
sion, of course, was to afford an interval 
during which the Assembly might express 
its opinion on the measure, and Parlia- 
ment might again take it into considera- 
tion. But that time had been suffered to 
pass; the Parliament had neglected its 
duty in that respect; and they had, there- 
fore, no right now to come and call for 
its repeal. But it was said, that the pre- 
sent proposal was inadequate. Now that 
proposal was to this effect—that the reve- 
nues of the colony should be applied to 
defray the arrears up to the 10th of April 
last. ‘They intended, therefore, to draw 
on the treasury of the colony strictly for 
that amount, and an order was to be 
issued that after the 10th of April the Go- 
vernment had resolved to carry on the 
Government of the colony strictly on its 
own resources. It appeared from the 
Reports of the Commissioners that those 
resources were adequate to the general 
purposes of the civil government and the 
administration of justice, if proper economy 
was used. In what sense, then, could it 
be said that this scheme was inadequate? 
If because it did not altogether deprive 
the Assembly of all power of interference 
with the Executive Council—if because it 
was not framed on the principle of placing 
the Government in such a state of inde- 
pendence as would enable it to carry on 
the Government without any reference 
whatever to the feelings or opinions of the 
Assembly, he must beg to say, that that 
inadequacy was the very recommendation 
of the measure. It was required by the 
principles of the constitution that the re- 
presentative body should have some in- 
fluence in the administration of the Go- 
vernment. Much would be done towards 
harmonising the differences that existed 
by the declaration of Parliament, and the 
conduct of the Government would prove 
how slow they had been in coming to the 
decision which the necessity of the case 
had forced them to adopt, and in the ex- 
ecution of their project how respectful 
they had been to the rights of the consti- 
tution. When, however, it was said, that 
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they ought to repeal the Act of 1831 did 
that, he would ask, answer the meaning 
of the word ‘ adequate?” That proposal 
went beyond the necessity of the case, 
and at the same time did not go far 
enough in respect of the very grievance 
that was to be remedied. It went beyond 
the necessity of the case, because it se- 
cured to the Government a large perma- 
nent fund; but in another point of view 
it did not meet that necessity, because 
when the Bill of 1831 had been repealed, 
the Assembly would still not be precluded 
from carrying on a war of annoyance; for 
100,000/. per year would still remain in 
their hands, to be voted in annual supplies. 
He should state also to their Lordships, 
that, together with the present proposal, 
it was the intention of the Government 
to make every possible improvement in 
the Legislative and Executive Councils. 
They intended likewise to take advantage 
of the tracts of country that were unoccu- 
pied, in order to open new outlets for the 
surplus population of this country. It 
was their intention to avail themselves of 
the situation of the country, and to fix the 
boundary of Lower Canada by the river 
Saguenay. It had been matter of com- 
plaint, and was certainly true, that 
these populous colonies had_ hitherto 
advanced in an insulated manner, each 
regarding its own local interests, without 
reference to each other—without mutually 
leaning on each other. But there could 
be no doubt that, as they multiplied rela- 
tions with the parent country, they must 
multiply relations with each other; and 
the only danger was, that jealousies and 
differences might arise amongst them in 
matters in which in reality they had one 
common interest. It was necessary then 
that there should be some presiding power 
in order to conciliate and harmonise any 
such differences; and the last of the reso- 
lutions which he had to submit to their 
Lordships was to appoint a Committee for 
consulting upon their common interests. 
Looking to Upper Canada, it would be 
seen she was advancing with gigantic 
steps, not only by increase of population, 
but by the influx of strangers. The po- 
pulation in twenty years had increased 
from 90,000 to 400,000. That province, 
however, was landlocked, and had no 
outlet of her own; they could not avail 
themselves of the St. Lawrence. The 
people of Upper Canada had prayed to be 
placed in a more favourable situation, and 
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had begged that Montreal and the town 
of Montreal should be added to that pro- 
vince. It had been suggested, therefore, 
that a Committee should be appointed, to 
be composed of men chosen from each 
House of Legislature of each province. 
This would have the effect of diffusing a 
new influence—of elevating the public 
mind; whilst measures recommended by 
such Committee would come with great 
weight to the different Houses of the 
Legislature, and would outweigh the ob- 
stinacy or ignorance of party, whilst it 
would enable the parent country to ap- 
preciate, and better inform herself of the 
wants and wishes of the people of the 
colony. It could not be denied that the 
time would arrive when the relations be- 
tween the mother country and her several 
dependencies might require some modi- 
fication; and in that case the authority 
and influence of the body to which he 
had been adverting, might be most ad- 
vantageously exercised towards all parties. 
The noble Lord concluded by moving, 
that their Lordships concur in the resolu- 
tions under their consideration. 

The Earl of Ripon felt himself placed in 
a peculiar situation, because he was respon- 
sible in some respect for the present state of 
this question, inasmuch as he had proposed 
the act of 1831. The present state of the 
question was the effect, not of that act, but 
of the manner in which the colonists had 
acted with respect to it. He thought his 
noble Friend had misunderstood him with 
respect to the commission. He certainly 
had on a former occasion said that he enter- 
tained considerable doubt of the propriety 
of sending out that commission, and he saw 
nothing yet to remove that doubt. It was 
a remarkable fact, that after the five reports 
had been published by the Commissioners, 
one of them, a learned Gentleman of great 
talent, annexed to the general report which 
bore his signature a separate report, in 
which he advanced a great variety of 
opinions which were not consistent with 
the general report. No sooner, indeed, 
had he done that, than a gallant Colleague 
ranged his batteries against the annexation, 
and not only poured his broadsides into 
it, but also into his own works. He did 
not know how to reconcile such incon- 
sistencies. He believed he must reckon 
himself amongst the ardent spirits alluded 
to by the noble Lord, for he was a party 
in 1834 to deal with the act of 1831 in the 
way his noble Friend proposed to deal with 
it, feeling as he did that there was some 
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necessity for a modification of the law. But 
that course was never properly followed up 
in consequence of his noble Friend going 
out of office. He would add, that his noble 
Friend also did not think a commission 
necessary ; and on the whole, he must say 
it was rather a dear bargain. He felt no 
disposition to offer the slightest opposition 
whatever to the resolutions of the noble 
Lord, but there were some objections he en- 
tertained to the wording of one or two of 
them; for instance, it was said, that “ in 
the existing state of Lower Canada” it was 
not advisable to introduce the elective 
principle into the formation of the Legis- 
lative Council ; the inference was, that a 
state of things might arise when it would 
be considered advisable to do so; but he 
must say he could not acquiesce at all in 
the principle under any circumstances he 
could contemplate. His policy had been to 
act on two principles—first to abide, as 
strictly as possible, by the recommendations 
of the Canada Committee ; and in the next 
place to make the Government of the colony 
as conformable to the principles and con- 
stitution of this country as he possibly 
could. The noble Lord read an extract 
from a despatch sent out in 1830, relative 
to the colonial revenues, he also read several 
despatches of Lord Aylmer, to show that 
he had been justified in the course which 
he adopted in reference to Canada, when 
Secretary for the Colonies. He had been 
rather astonished at the new light which 
had broken in upon the House of Assembly 
after these despatches respecting the ne- 
cessity of an elective council. It was quite 
anew and after-thought, and he was quite 


justified in saying that all the proceedings 


of Government at that period had been 
quite in conformity with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the Legislative Assembly. It 
was not reasonable or just, therefore, be- 
cause individuals had not thought proper 
to follow their dictation, to impute to 
them any blame for what had taken place. 
If their Lordships would take the trouble 
of reading the despatch of Lord Aylmer 
of the 7th of July, they would perceive 
that he had there entered upon every point 
which formed a subject of grievance, and 
detailed the remedies to be applied for their 
removal. On turning, then, to the answer 
of the House of Assembly, or rather to their 
resolutions, their Lordships would find a 
most unequivocal proof of the feeling with 
which the Assembly had received the noble 
Lord's address, and how far they conceived 
his proposed remedies would remove the 
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grievances of which they complained. Their 
Lordships would, in fact, find that the 
Assembly had admitted in the strongest 
manner that they were satisfied with the 
tone of that document. In reference to the 
Address of the Assembly, the governor said 
that he hoped it would be a happy presage 
of the extinction of all differences between 
the Executive Government and the House 
of Assembly. In that manner had the 
Governor understood the Address of the 
Assembly, which did not contain one 
isyllable calculated to convey to his mind 
(the impression that they entertained any 
other feeling than that of the most un- 
'qualified satisfaction at the way in which 
| the question had been disposed of. On the 
subject of the civil list the Assembly of 
Upper Canada, whose grievances had not 
all been remedied at the time, had not 
hesitated a moment to adopt the proposition 
which had been submitted to them. They 
ihad granted the civil list in compliance 
with the demand made by his Majesty. 
The sentiments which had been since ex- 
pressed by the Assembly of Lower Canada 
he did not consider to be in accordance with 
those of the people at large; and although 
he did not pretend to say what the circum- 
stances were which had led to the expres 
sion of those sentiments, yet, in his humble 
judgment, they were of such a nature as 
called for the interference of the Imperial 
Parliament, in order, in the first place, to 
remedy the evil arising from the non-per- 
| formance of the legislative functions of that 
Assembly ; and, secondly, to prevent the 
colony from being left a prey to design- 
ing and mischievous men. ‘There was not 
a place in the civilised world so lightly 
taxed ; its soil was most productive, its 
commerce was extensive and increasing ; 
everything had been done to extend its 
connexions with other countries, and, such 
being the case, he must say, that it was one 
of the greatest misfortunes that could be 
inflicted upon a community to have such 
preposterous demands set up— demands 
which would undoubtedly interfere with 
the prosperity of the country, and which 
had already led to the necessity of legisla- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament. With re- 
gard to the last resolution, he had conceived 
that it applied solely to certain points con- 
nected with the financial interests of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the receipts and 
distribution of taxes received at Quebec ; but 
from what his noble Friend had stated, he 
' perceived that it was to create a Committee, 
| to be formed of delegates from various 
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provinces, a design of much too great a 
magnitude for him to give an opinion on at 
present, or, indeed, unless his noble Friend 
would bring it forward in the shape of a 
Bill, Under these circumstances, he would 
wish it to be understood that in voting for 
the resolution he was not bound to all the 
points which it embraced. 


Lord Brougham rose with unfeigned pain 
to offer to their Lordships some observations 
on the question ; not only on account of the 
thinness of attendance, leading to the pre- 
sumption that their Lordships took it for 
granted there was no objection to the 
resolutions under consideration, but because 
he was aware of the utter hopelessness, in 
the temper of all their Lordships, present 
and absent, of offering any arguments to 
alter their opinions, or to stay their pro- 
ceedings on the subject. After, therefore, 
stating his sentiments on the subject, he 
would enter his protest on the journals 
against the decision to which he was quite 
aware their Lordships would come. In 
fact he was in some doubt whether to 
sit down now, or to continue for a 
short time his address to their Lordships. 
His noble Friend had expressed a favourable 
opinion of the labours of the Commis- 
sioners, and, no doubt, had rested some of 
his arguments on the report which they had 
made. Now, he would not deny that they 
had performed their duty in an able man- 
ner. He had the greatest respect for the 
Commissioners—he had known one of 
them long—he had known another for 
some time—and the third, it was admitted 
on all hands, had the best possible cha- 
racter. He found, however, whether from 
the constitution of that Commission, or 
the variety of labours they had to perform, 
that the Commissioners differed materially 
on many important points, and on that 
account had come to a different conclusion 
from that adopted by his noble Friend. 
His noble Friend considered the opinion of 
the Commissioners the more valuable on 
account of its discrepancy ; and he would 
agree with him if they had for the same 
reasons to come to the same conclusion. 
They had collected abundant evidence, 
and acquired abundant information ona vast 
variety of topics; and in the end, though 
not in a very intelligible way, they had 
come to nearly the same conclusion ; but 
their reasons were not only different, but 
totally repugnant to one another. And to 
such an extent was that carried, that any 
person who was unfavourable to the line of 
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policy proposed by the Government had 
only to dip his hand and he would find 
most satisfactory reasons for differing from 
that policy, and, in like manner any one 
who approved of that policy would find in 
the Report the most satisfactory and irre- 
fragable evidence in support of his views. 
Now it certainly did diminish the authority 
of an opinion founded on arguments not 
only differing in themselves, and not only 
even the arguments different, but the par- 
ties joining in drawing up the report 
seemed to enter into a sort of conflict, by 
stating the reasons for the opinions they 
entertained, and answering the arguments 
and opinions of their colleagues. His 
noble Friend had at considerable length 
endeavoured to show that the Legislature 
had a right to interfere in consequence of 
the state of affairs in Lower Canada, 
and the noble Earl who spoke last had 
made some remarks about repealing the 
act of 1791. On that point, however, he 
would not enter, because he was fully con- 
vinced, and he believed it could hardly be 
denied, that as far as circumstances would 
allow, making allowance for the difference 
between a colony and independent state, 
they ought to give the same constitutional 
principles of legislation to the provinces 
that they all admitted were necessary in 
the mother country. The only difference 
that ought to be made must arise from the 
circumstance of the one being, to a certain 
extent, dependent, and the other inde- 
pendent. The Commons of England had 
the control over the executive by means of 
the control they had over the public purse. 
The Lower Assembly in the colonies had 
the same control over the executive—they 
had control over the public purse as in 
England; and admitting all that—admit- 
ting that the mother country gave them 
the power of stopping the supplies—yet, 
notwithstanding that power, the estates of 
King, Lords and Commons might step in 
between the parties, and set at nought the 
control of the representatives of Canada 
over the purse of their constituents. That, 
it would be admitted, made the greatest 
possible difference. Now, so far from 
not giving them that control, his opinion 
was quite the contrary, because he thought 
it only just and fair that they should 
possess it, inasmuch as their power as 
regards the Crown would be. impotent 
without it, and it would tend much to place 
in safe keeping the union of the two 
parts of the empire, His noble Friend 
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had rested one of his arguments on the 
great inconsistency of the House of Assem- 
bly respecting the proposition for making 
the Legislative Assembly elective, and had 
stated that their opinions entirely differed 
from those which they had put forth on the 
same subject four years ago. Now there 
was nothing extraordinary in that; for the 
very same circumstance had occurred in 
this country. It could not be denied, that 
persons in the United Kingdom felt very 
deeply interested, and unequivocally ex- 
pressed their feelings in certain changes 
in the institutions of the country— 
in the reform of Parliament, for instance 
-—-in what some might call restoration, 
and others improvement; but call it by 
what name they pleased, whether improve- 
ment, or alteration, or restoration, it was 
an undoubted fact that there had been 
substantial changes effected within the last 
five or six years, and eflected, too, with 
the concurrence of the people of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. That the mass of 
the people were anxiously set on change 
no one could deny. But it was said, the 
HIouse of Assembly had changed their 
Opinion about the constitution ofthe 
Legislative Assembly; but had not the 
House of Commons as_ completely 
changed 2? Had not the House of Com- 
mons in the first Session of a reformed 
Parliament, as compared with the last 
Session of an unreformed Parliament in 
1830 or 1829, and still more as compared 
with preceding Sessions, as much changed 
as the House of Assembly of Lower Ca- 
nada respecting its opinions on the consti- 
tution ofthe Legislative Assembly ? He was 
clearly of opinion that the divisions which 
had taken place in the House of Assembly 
was as complete and entire a proof as pos- 
sible of the opinions of the people of Ca- 
nada, and they also proved, that there was 
avery strong and an universal feelingin 
favour of such a change as was embodied 
in the prayer of the petition presented to 
their Lordships’ House, and in the resolu- 
tions agreed to by the House of Assembly. 
That appeared to him an important propo- 
sition. Flis noble Friend said, there was a 
large party in the colony who were opposed 
to such a change; but certainly no such 
conclusion could be properly come to 
from the resolutions passed by a great 
majority of the representatives of the in- 
habitants. These resolutions, in his 
Oopiuion, expressed also the opinions of the 
people at large. Among the two classes 
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which composed the population of Lower 
Canada, the French and the English, 
there, no doubt, were different shades of 
opinion, and the English generally, it was 
believed, were less anxious for the change, 
and some of them had great repugnance 
toit. The greater portion of those who 
were averse to the proposed alteration 
were merchants; but these formed a very 
small portion of the community, and he 
might safely assert; that it was nearly the 
universal opinion, at least the opinion ofa 
very great majority of the inhabitants of the 
country—he spoke of the great proprietors 
as well as other inhabitants in general— 
that some such change as that proposed 
in the resolutions should take place. These 
resolutions had been repeatedly carried in 
the Assembly by majorities of five, six, 
seven, and eight to one. The Assembly 
had{been dissolved, but when it again met, 
the majority not only was not diminished, 
but was greatly increased. But it was said 
the people were not fairly represented, and 
the members did not express the senti- 
ments of the community at large. He 
could not see any weight in such an argu- 
ment, when it was a fact that these mem- 
bers were returned by forty-shilling free- 
holders—by persons, in fact, holding 
land by any tenure—inhabitants of houses 
rated at 5/. a-year, and that there was a 
majority of fifty-five to seven in favour of 
the resolutions in a house composed of 
members returned by such a constituency. 
He could not, therefore, conceive it pos- 
sible that persons so qualified could enter- 
tain any other opinions than those ex- 
pressed by their representatives. With 
regard to the statement that there were 
two classes of inhabitants, of different 
languages and different religion, he 
thought that was an argument to which 
they ought to turn a deaf ‘ear, for he did 
not see how these circumstances ought to 
interfere with the claims of justice; and if 
it were adopted as an argument for making 
a distinction in Canada, why should not 
the Government lay down the same rule 
for Ireland as regarded the Protestants and 
the Catholies—the former preponderating 
a great deal more in Ireland than those of 
French descent did in Canada? But it 
was said there was a division among the 
Protestants in Ireland, and was there not 
also the same division among the English 
in Canada? The French population 
amounted toabout 400,000, and the English 
to 150,000, and as there was a majority of 
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eight to one in the House of Assembly, he 
was compelled to come to the conclusion, 
that though there was great union among 
the French, some portion of the English 
must be represented by that body. It was 
said also by the noble Earl opposite, that 
no country enjoyed more free institutions 
than Canada—that they had trial by jury, 
that they elected their representatives, and 
enjoyed all the rights of freemen. No 
doubt they enjoyed personal freedom as 
much as the people of this country; but 
that was not the question. The question 
was as to political independence and _po- 
litical rights, which could not be long 
disjoined from personal liberty, and that 
the colonists appeared to understand. The 
moment political rights and political inde- 
pendence were broken down, it would be 
folly to talk of security to personal rights. 
The noble Duke opposite (the Duke of 
Wellington) said, some years ago that the 
people of this country were the happiest 
and the most peaceable in the world; that 
there was nothing more entire or more un- 
broken than the peace, the political rights, 
and prosperity of these happy islands. No 
doubt there was security for property ; 
they had trial by jury, they had a Parlia- 
ment, though their voice was not very 
much heard, yet the noble Duke thought 
it the best constitution that could possibly 
be devised, and only wondered how any 
change should be thought of. The noble 
Duke might be perfectly consistent in 
adopting these resolutions, but the people 
of England then thought, as the people of 
Canada began to think, that the question 
was not whether they had trial by jury 
and a Parliament, but whether they had 
the means for ensuring a method of good 
government, and felt assured that the only 
way to obtain and preserve personal free- 
dom and personal rights was by asserting 
their political freedom and political inde- 
pendence. It had been said, that there 
was no other way of governing a people 
than by conceding every thing they de- 
manded. Now, he could not go so far as 
to say that there were no other principles 
of government but that of leaving the peo- 
ple to govern themselves. Far indeed 
would he be from adopting such a rule of 
political conduct; but there were others 
who, it would appear, had considered such 
government the best, and had quoted an 
exaggerated speech of Mr. Fox in support 
of the doctrine. He certainly was sur- 
prised to hear that such language had been 
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used, and he had therefore referred to the 
reported speech, and found there could be 
no doubt that such language had been 
used. The words of Mr. Fox alluded to 
were— | will concede, and if I find that 
concession is not sufficient, I will concede 
more.” And it had been inferred from 
that that the only mode of governing a 
people was to Ict them have their own 
way. He was not induced to go so far ; 
but if that was the principle to be acted on 
as regarded Ireland, he must totally disap- 
prove of confining it to one country and not 
extending it to all others, unless it could be 
shown that there was something in the 
situation of these countries that could 
justify a departure from the general law— 
unless there was a high expediency 
amounting to state necessity, he never 
would confine a rule to one country, and 
exclude it in the management of the affairs 
of other countries. Now, what were the 
circumstances which would induce their 
Lordships to treat one country in one way 
and another in another?—one on the 
principle of conciliation and the other on 
that of harshness. He was sure that the 
ruie was not that the greater the import- 
ance the more mildly should the country 
be dealt with, for that’ could not be laid 
down as a rule of justice. For his part 
he would rather say, look at the less im- 
portant country, and treat that with kind- 
ness and in a spirit of conciliation, and the 
more so because it was more thrown on your 
protection. He was equally sure that the 
proximity of the country or its power 
could not be adduced as an argument 
for adopting a one-sided policy. He 
was quite sure that his noble Friend 
did not think that a country had a 
greater claim to justice on account of 
its great power and weight, and that 
he would not mete out justice and kind. 
ness according to his apprehensions— 
according to his hopes or his fears. 
He was quite sure that his noble Friend 
who had introduced the resolutions would 
be the very first man to repudiate such 
a doctrine. It was wholly at variance with 
the nature of his mind—it was totally at 
variance with his political feelings and his 
political conduct on former occasions, as well 
as his conduct since he had become more 
immediately connected with the colonies ; 
it was utterly alien to his disposition to 
mete out one sort of justice to a colony or 
part of the empire that was near and pow- 
erful, and, therefore, not very safe to resist, 
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more remote and which it would be per- 
fectly safe to resist. He was sure his nobie 
Friend was the last person in the world 
to adopt such a principle ; and yet from 
the nature of these resolutions he was afraid 
that a very different sort of policy from 
that which he knew was congenial with the 
feelings of his hon. Friend would be adopt- 
ed. The sum and substance of the argu- 
ment then was, that they ought to apply 
to Canada the same principles of conciliation 
and of kindness, giving the same friendly 
and attentive ear to their remonstrances, 
and going as far as they could towards 
granting their prayers as to their fellow 
subjects nearer home. The question then 
arose, should their Lordships sanction the 
alteration which the Canadians required in 
their constitution—that was, should the 
people of Lower Canada have an elective 
council, or a council for life, as at present 
coustituted? His noble Friend who opened 
the debate viewed with great repugnance 
the idea of what he called an organic change 
in the colonial constitution—an alteration 
of so violent a nature, that in his appre- 

hension it was capable of totally subverting 
that system of legislation which he deemed 
so perfect, and of being fatal in its conse- 
quences to the value of that political ides 

which he attached to an hereditary branch 
of the Legislature. But the elective prin- 
ciple was not so considered at the time the 
Canadian constitution was adopted. Men 
did not shrink with horror at the notion of 
an Executive Council in those days, yet 
those were days in which political, he 
would not say prejudices, but strong poli- 
tical opinions on either side were running 
pretty nearly as high upon such questions 
as now. The proposition for making that 
very Canadian council elective was, in the 
first instance, brought forward by Mr. Fox, 
and though not approved of by Mr. Pitt, 
yet it was to be observed that both Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Grenville, and all who 


joined in that Bill of 1791, stated it to be 


but an experimental measure, and prophe- 
sied, in express terms, that a time might be 
looked forward to when it would become 
necessary to revise and, possibly, change 
that measure. His noble Friend had — 
if an elective council were established i 

Lower Canada that difficulty would arise 
with respect to Upper Canada ; but he 
begged to remind his noble Friend that the 
avowed object of the measure of 1791 was 
to separate the two portions of Canada, 
giving & separate government to Upper 
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and mete out another to a country that was 


Canada, which was almost peopled by Eng- 
lish, and also a separate Government to 
Lower Canada, where the great mass of 
the people were French. The object was, 
that the English might continue to enjoy 
their own laws and institutions, and the 
French to enjoy, if not institutions, at least 
their laws—the making the laws coincide 
with the prejudice and feelings of the peos 
ple being part of the plan then proposed. 

So far as high and venerable authorities 
went, therefore, they were in favour of the 
propricty of consulting, as far as might be, 

the wishes and opinions of the people of 
Lower Canada. The experiment of 1791 
had been tried about forty-five years; and 
could they really say, when they considered 
what had been the results, that the experi- 
ment had altogether succeeded ? He thought 
it would be a strong proposition ; nay, that 
there would be great difliculty in saying 
that it had not altogether failed as regarded 
the Legislative Council. The Legislative 
Council had undoubtedly failed in securing 
the objects for which it was originally in- 
tended ; it had met with nothing but heart- 
burnings, jealousies, and disunions among 
the different partsof the Legislature, and had 
ended in bringing things to a stand still. 
That the great objection was that pervading 
flaw in the original constitution—that pre- 
vailing vice in its concoction, which Mr. 
Fox took the first opportunity of exposing 
and proposing a remedy for—no man could, 
whatever opinions he might have in other 
matters, possibly doubt. He could not help 
thinking that, as an experiment, the Legis- 
lative Council had failed most. signally ; 
neither could he the less help thinking that 
this signal failure afforded some grounds at 
least for lending a favourable ear, if not 
for at once ace eding to the request of the 
people of Canada. It was easy to talk as 
both his noble Friends had done of the 

necessity of having not only an executive 
and a representative body in Canada, but 
also a third body answering to the House 

of Lords; it was mighty easy to say, be- 

cause they considered a House of Lords in 

this country as a necessary component part 

in the constitution, therefore nothing 

could give the benefits of a British con- 

stitution in Canada unless it had some- 

thing that might constitute a bad parallel 

with the House of Lords. But when their 

Lordships came to consider the nature of 

the thing, they would find that all they 

had really got in Canada was the name. 

The upper House there was only in name 

and nothing in its nature like the House 
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of Lords, because the constituent parts of 
such a House existed not, and could not 
exist, in that country. The best part of 
the argument, however, in favour of an 
elective Council was, that by establishing 
it they would not be departing from what 
were the intentions of the framers of the 
original constitution, Those who read the 
debates of that day would find that it was 
not toa Legislative Council such as now 
existed that the original framers of the 
Canadian constitution looked forward. They 
were looking forward to a Legislative 
Council that would gradually form itself 
into an hereditary body—that would be 
really something like the House of Lords, 


Canada. 


and something like an aristocracy. Accord- | 


ingly one of the provisions of the Act en- 
abled the Crown to grant hereditary power 
to such persons as the Crown should think 
fit. What was it that made the House of 
Lords an important and, as many thought, 
an essential and indispensable part of the 
constitution of this country 2? Not because 
it was a second chamber diflerently com- 
posed from the lower House. It was be- 
“ause it consisted of a different body of men 
—different in their political nature, always 
sitting, endowed with other qualifications, 
some of an accidental nature, such as rank 
and fortune, and wholly independent of 
the popular choice. That would apply, 
no doubt, in the case of the Council of 
Canada, and it was the only one point in 
which that Council and their Lordships’ 
House could be said to resemble cach other. 
He did not think that it was the qualifi- 
cation belonging to their Lordships of the 
greatest advantage—it might be all very 
well—many thought that it was much 
better for this House than the elective 
principle or what was called the principle 
to secure responsibility—a_ principle which 
some thought should not in their Lordships’ 
House prevail at all. ‘The bulk of their 
Lordships were no doubt of that opinion. 
But it was a different thing to say so of 
the Upper House in Canada. If the Mem- 
bers of the Upper House in Canada were 
to have no other qualification for their in- 
dependence—if they possessed no other 
qualification by which to command the 
respect and confidence of their fellow- 
citizens-—then we must take the liberty of 
saying, that the less they were independent 
of popular control, and the more they were 
made responsible in some way to some- 
body, so much the better. He certainly 
thought, upon the whole, that if the elective 
principle were introduced into the Legis- 
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lative Council it would be an improvement. 
Mr. Fox thought it should be elected 
by the House of Assembly, but he doubted 
the wisdom of that system. It had 
always given rise to very great mischiefs 
wherever it had existed. It was, how- 
ever, equally clear that the second cham- 
ber ought not to be constituted in the 
same way as a House of Assembly; the 
only advantage of which would be the 
further consideration of the same mea- 
sures by almost the same body of persons. 
Why, then, the conclusion was, that the 
Legislative Council ought to be chosen by 
a different body of electors, with different 
qualifications as well in the electors as in 
the eleeted, and also for a different period 
of time. That some such body would 
answer its purposes better than the Council 
as it was at prescnt composed, and would 
produce greater harmony between the 
different parts of the Government than had 
hitherto been found to exist, he must say, 
after the best consideration he could give 
to the subject, he for one could entertain 
no manner of doubt. His difficulties were 
with respect to the details and the mode in 
which the alteration ought to be made ; 
but that some such alteration would be 
perfectly desirable was the result of what- 
ever attention he had been able to give to 
the subject. But that which he considered 
the vice of this whole question—that which 
he protested against—that without which, 
and if it had not been in these resolutions, 
he should not have felt disposed to trouble 
their Lordships with any observations, was 
the proposition in the eighth resolution for 
taking the money of the colonists and ap- 
propriating that money in the teeth of an 
Act of Parliament solemnly made, volun- 
tarily made, given to them either as a con- 
cession of justice to their claim of right, 
or as a concession of conciliation and of 
kindness, voluntarily, and without the 
pretence of force ; and in whichever of the 
two lights he could conecive it, he must 
regard the proposition embodied in the 
eighth resolution as wholly unworthy of 
the people, of the Government, and of the 
Parliament of this country. The power 
which it was now proposed to take from the 
House of Assembly and the people of 
Canada was given to them by the King, 
as Lord Aylmer told the Assembly, cordially 
and of good will to his Canadian subjects— 
thereby vesting in them absolute control 
over their own money. With what grace 
could they now retract it? Nay, it was 
worse than retraction, for it was not pro- 
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posed to repeal the Act of 1831. No: it 
was said, “ Let that Act continue which 
makes you independent, but then you have 
deceived us during these four years, and 
therefore we will put our hands into your 
money-chest and apply its contents as we 
please.” It was said that this country had 
been disappointed ; but they had no right 
to suppose from anything that passed pre- 
viously to the Act of 1831 being intro- 
duced, that it was quite certain that the 
Ilouse of Assembly would grant a civil list. 
His noble Friend himself had referred to a 
passage in the correspondence which showed 
that the Government had been warned, and 
that it was very possible that the Assembly 
would not grant a civil list. It was only 
fair to the Ilouse of Assembly to say that 
they never held out any prospect of the 
kind upon any occasion; or had done any 
thing to justify this country to say that the 
Assembly had deceived us, and induced us 
to grant them this privilege in the ex- 
pectation that they would in return pro- 
vide a civil list. For, in the event of 
the Assembly not granting a civil list, his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Ripon) pointed out 
what Lord Aylmer ought to do, and what, 
as a constitutional measure, ought to be 
done ; and what was it? Not to lay hold 
of the money of the people, and apply it as 
he thought fit. No such thing; that was 
not the consistent and constitutional course 
which his noble Friend directed Lord 
Aylmer to take in the event of the Assembly 
refusing to grant a civil list; but it was 
that he should refuse to pass their Bills. 
Their remedy againt him was to refuse 
supplies ; his remedy against them was to 
refuse the royal assent to their Bills. 
Without saying, that the Assembly had 
taken the best course for obtaining their 
ends, yet he begged to ask for what purpose 
was it that they valued the power of con- 
trolling their own money? Was it that 
they might grant supplies as a matter of 
course? Was it that they were vested 
with the power and discretion of granting 
or refusing supplies, but that they were to 
exercise that option in one way only? 
That they were to have the power to use 
their money at their own good-will and 
pleasure, only upon the condition that they 
should be pleased to use it according to the 
pleasure of this country? Why, good 
God, what use was it to give it to 
them? For what did they value it? 
For what did they want it? ‘They wanted 
it—by possibility they could only want it 
with one view, namely, that they might 
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have the power of exercising it for a cer- 
an purpose ; and for what purpose in the 
world but to obtain, from time to time, 
those meastires which they could not ob. 
tain without it? Those whe granted them 
that power, did not expect they would so 
soon exert it. Still, was that a reason for 
taking it back from them ? They wished to 
have that power, not for a name, not for 
an ornament, not for a title, but to give 
them practically a certain weight and in- 
fluence in the Government of their coun- 
try. [le could not help rather wondering 
at the noble Lord, who opened the debate 
dwelling so much upon the other neigh- 
bouring provinces, and their late history, 
as connected with the present subjeet. 
That the noble Lord should exult very 
much at the recent events that had occurred 
in Upper Canada, he was the less surprised 
at, because, undoubtedly, a very great 
change appeared to have been wrought in 
the sentiments of the Legislative Assembly 
of that province. Instead of being about 
two to one, if not more, in fayour of some- 
thing like the changes required by the 
House of Assembly of Lower Canada, he 
believed that parties were now pretty nearly 
balanced, and that the proceedings of the 
Home Government were regarded with a 
less distrustful eye. But he thought the 
noble Lord had not the same reason to re- 
joice at the state of things in the other 
provinces. In New Brunswick, as he was 
informed, many difficulties and much dis- 
content still remained. The state of Nova 
Scotia was far from being satisfactory, and 
Newfoundland had only very lately peti- 
tioned the British Parliament, compiaining 
grievously of the treatment they had re- 
ceived from the Government. Upon the 
whole, then, he thought that the noble 
Lord had not so much ground for rejoicing 
in the state of the neighbouring provinces, 

as he would lead the House to believe. He 
repeated, that he did not expect that there 
would be any pause in the course they were 
then pursuing. He should be rejoiced to 

suppose that his noble Friend meant to be 

satisfied with passing these resolutions, 

stopping at them, and bringing in no Bill. 

It might, perhaps, be holding up the Bri- 

tish Parliament in no very dignified atti- 

tude, to stop short at that point, as if it 

did not like to proceed further ; never- 

theless, anything would be better than to 

proceed in a course which he was perfeetly 

confident would sooner or later produce 

mischief. That the colony should take up 

arms—that it should make overtures to the 
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United States—that it should even desire 
a separation from this country, and to be 
wholly independent of it, were expecta- 
tions that he never would stop to express, 
nor stop to refute, for they were not worth 
consideration. He did not expect that 
even the last and least important of these 
things was at all likely to happen. He 
believed that the people of Canada were 
loyal and attached to this country, and if 
well treated would continue to be well dis- 
posed. He believed that they rejoiced in 
their connexion with the mother country. 
He believed that they would dislike a se- 
verance from it, and that they would re- 
gard asacalamity to themselves, any course 
of proceeding which should drive them, to 
adopt any steps that should seem to lead, 
even remotely, to a separation. That was 
his firm belief, but, at the same time, he 
very well knew that things which at first 
sight appeared exccedingly improbable, es- 
pecially in contests between two such 
assemblies as the Parliament of England, 
and the local Legislatures of a colony, al- 
though they might at first excite little re- 
gard—although there might be no ani- 
mosity in England, no ill feeling in Canada 
—yet he very well knew that the conse- 
quence of these contests, and the irrita- 
tions which necessarily arose from them, 
was in the long run to produce mischief. 
That was the case originally with the 
North American colonies. The contest 
there began among some of the southern 
States, who refused to vote a civil list, and 
the very first coercive measure proposed in 
Parliament for the purpose of bringing 
those colonies to a sense, as it was called, 
of their duty, and of supporting—for that 
was the very language used then, as well 
as upon the present occasion—the honour 
of the mother country, and the dignity 
and independence of the Sovereign, was 
carried almost unanimously, there being in 
neither House of Parliament so much as a 
division upon the subject. Before another 
year had elapsed, God knows there were 
melancholy divisions upon the matter on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and every one 
knew the ultimate result. He did not 
mean to magnify the present question into 
anything like the same proportion of im- 
portance with the matters originally in 
dispute between this country and the 
North American colonies, although it was 
remarkable that the population of those 
colonies, when the Stamp Act passed in 
1765, was not materially greater than the 
present population of British North Ame- 
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rica. When he threw out anv hint of 
comparison between the state of affairs in 
America in 1764, and the present state of 
things in the Canadas, he did so for the 
purpose, not of predicting that there would 
be the same course taken—not for the pur- 
pose of showing that he was of opinion 
that England was likely to lose those colo- 
nies in the same way as she had lost the 
provinces of the United States—but to 
show that mischiefs, which at first no one 
thought likely to happen, did happen when 
once a maternal Government deviated from 
the right course. ‘To treat the colonies 
well, to do them justice, to measure out to 
them the same justice, and the same con- 
ciliation as had been given, and was still 
in the course of being given, to the subjects 
of the Crown nearer at home, was the 
true, the safe, the honest, and therefore 
the best course of policy that couid be pur- 
sued, and he only heartily regretted that he 
saw so little chance of its being adopted. 
The Duke of MWeilington did not intend 
to offer any opposition to the resolutions, 
although he did not exactly comprehend 
what course the noble Lord intended to 
pursue in consequence of their being 
adopted. He did not understand whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to bring in any Bill or Bills founded upon 
the resolutions, or whether, acting upon 
the Sth resolution alone, it was intended 
to send out his Majesty’s command to seize 
upon the money in the Canadian treasury, 
for the purpose of applying it to the pay- 
ment of the civil list. If the latter were 
the course intended to be pursued, he must 
say that he considered it to be extremely 
unjust. The resolutions of that House, 
and of the other House of Parliament, 
could not give to the Government the 
power of issuing such acommand. On 
the other hand, he could not understand 
what Act of Parliament could be brought 
in to enable the Governor-General of Ca- 
nada to seize certain sums of mony be- 
longing to that province. He confessed he 
had always been opposed to the system 
adopted under the Act proposed by his 
noble Friend (Lord Ripon). © He was op- 
posed to that Bill from the commencement, 
because, in his opinion, the province of 
Lower Canada never manifested any dispo- 
sition to make a provision for that which 
he thought most essential to the good Go- 
vernment and well-being of every society 
that could be brought together—the due 
administration of justice by learned and 
independent men, When his Majesty, 
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under the provisions of the Bill introduced | the House of Assembly insisted that the 
by his noble Friend, resigned certain im-| Legislative Council should be elected by 


portant branches of revenue into the hands 


the people, endeavoured at great length to 


of the Canadian representative assembly, | prove that the House of Assembly, being 


sufficient security was not taken that pro 


vision should be made for that service, 


which he maintained was the most import 
ant and most necessary to every socletv 


wherever it might be placed. Upon the! selves. But ! 


- | elected by the people, must speak the voice 
of the people, and therefore, that it must 
- | be the wish of the people that the Legis- 
, | lative Council should be elected by them- 





had that House, and the other 


present resolutions, and upon the whole | House of Parliament, and his Majesty's 


speech of the noble Lord, he would observe 
that the Assembly of Lower Canada hac 


not manifested any disposition to provide 


for the independent administration of jus 
tice, and that they had allowed those who hac 


well performed those services, and the other 
services of the civil Government, to go on 
for between three and four years without 


,| Government, no c6ther duty to perform, 
1} except to carry on the Government of 
Canada according to the wishes of the 
-| people of Canada, as manifested in the 
1} House of Assembly, by whom it was in- 
sisted that the government of the province 
should be wade responsible to them, and 
who would not vote supplies to enable his 


providing in any manner for their sub- | Majesty to administer justice ? Such being 
sistence. No one could read the history | the conduet of the House of Assembly, 


of the sufferings of the officers of the civil 


' the noble and learned Lord had, neverthe- 


government of Lower Canada, without | less, come down and told them that the 


feeling that they reflected the deepest dis- 


grace upon the authors of them. ‘There 


were some men who had gone out from 


Legislative Council ought also to be elec- 
tive, in order to render it quite sure that 
there should be no independent Govern- 


this country, for the purpose of serving | ment in Lower Canada, but that the whole 


his Majesty as judges in Lower Canada, 
who were literally starving, and compelled 
to pawn their books and clothes in order to 
to obtain a scanty subsistence for them- 
selves and families. Such had been the 


condition of these men for the last three or | 


should be given up without reserve into 
the hands of these two councils, elected, 
as the noble and learned Lord proposed, 
by the people. He (the Duke of Wel- 
| lington) really must say, that that was a 
system of Government which he {for one 





} 
| 
four years, although, during the whole of | could never consent to establish either in 


that period, the Crown revenues had been 
made over to the Assembly of Lower Ca- 
nada, who, with the moncy in the treasury, 
absolutely refused to make any grant to 
defray the salaries of the civil officers of 
the Government. Then, again, as regarded 
these resolutions, he must observe that the 
House of Assembly made two demands ; 
they refused to provide a civil list, but they 
made two demands. First, they demanded 
that the Executive Council should be made 
responsible to the House of Assembly. In 
reply to that demand, the 5th resolution 
then before the House, stated with great 
propriety, that it was not expedient that 
the Executive Council should be made re- 
sponsible to that body. ‘The next demand 
was, that the Legislative Council should be 
made responsible to that body. The next 
demand was, that the Legislative Council 
should become an elective body. The noble 
and learned Lord who had just addressed 
the House, had certainly stated a great 
many reasons why that demand should be 
complied with; but all these reasons were 
referable to the wishes of the people. The 
noble and learned Lord, after stating that 


| Lower Canada, or in any other dependency 
| of the British Crown. What he said was 
| this, that it was essential for the British 
| Parliament to take care that justice should 
| be administered ; and, in order to its being 
well administered, that the judges should 
be independent, not only of the executive 
power, but also of the Legislative Coun- 
cils and Assemblies. He observed, that 
the 4th resolution stated, ‘‘ That in the 
existing state of Lower Canada, it is unad- 
visable to make the Legislative Council of 
that province an clective body.” He was 
certain the noble Lord opposite could not 
intend that any sort of doubt should attach 
to the meaning of the resolution. In that 
case, the words in which it was framed 
were not sufliciently explicit. Ministers, 
he supposed, either meant, or did not mean, 
to make the Legislative Council elective. 
Ile concluded from the terms of the reso- 
lution as it now stood, that they did not in- 
tend to make it elective for the present. 
He did not suppose that they had any de- 
sign of carrying such a plan into execution 
hereafter, but the point was left in doubt 
by the employment of these words, “ in 
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the existing state of Lower Canada.” 
Would not the meaning of the Govern- 
ment be expressed as well if they said 
simply, “it is unadvisable to make the 
Legislative Council of Lower Canada an 
elective body,” leaving out the words to 
which he had referred. The concluding 
words of the resolution might then stand 
as they were at present expressed—“ but 
it is expedient that measures be adopted 
for securing to that branch of the Legis- 
lature a greater degree of public confi- 
dence.” ‘That would make the proposition 
contained in the resolution perfectly clear 
and intelligible, and not liable to any mis- 
construction. Whilst it presumed nothing 
for the future, it would distinctly express 
the present positive intention of the Go- 
vernment not to make the Legislative 
Council an elective body. But there was 
another reason for making the alteration 
he suggested, and that was the manner in 
which the same proposition was treated in 
the 5th resolution. The 5th resolution 
said, “ That while it is expedient to im- 
prove the composition of the Executive 
Council of Lower Canada, it is unadvisable 
to subject it to the responsibility demanded 
by the House of Assembly of that pro- 
vince.” 
the 4th resolution were compared with 
those he had just read, he thought their 
Lordships would perceive that they cer- 
tainly conveyed a meaning which he was 
sure the noble Lord (Lord Glenelg) did 
not intend. He agreed with the noble 
Lord that the Government, in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the colonies, 
should be careful to avoid any acts of an 
unkind or ungracious character towards 
the local assemblies of those colonies, but 
at the same time, it was most desirable 
that the Government should avoid holding 
out expectations to them which they did 
not mean to carry into full execution. He 
believed it would be very desirable, indeed, 
to improve as far as possible, the composi- 
tion of the Legislative Councils in all the 
British colonies of North America; but 
when the conduct of the House of Assem- 
bly of Lower Canada, in refusing to grant 
supplies for their own civil Government, 
and the due administration of justice 
amongst their own fellow-countrymen was 
remembered, he was sure their Lordships 
would feel more 
the absolute necessity of not subjecting the 
Government of the province to their con- 
trol without some check. With these ob- 
servations he would conclude. It was not 
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his intention to throw any difficulty in the 
way of the resolutions, but he thought it 
would be well if the suggestion he had 
thrown out with respect to the fourth were 
adopted. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said, he under- 
stood it was intended, under the 8th 
resolution, to replace the 30,0002. ad- 
vanced out of the military chest to pro- 
vide the means of defraying the colonial 
expenses. The noble and learned Lord 
(Brougham), who seemed so much shocked 
at the notion of interfering with the power 
of the House of Assembly to refuse the 
supplies, had himself been a member of 
that Government which made this advance, 
for which the House of Assembly prayed 
that an impeachment might be directed 
against the noble and learned Lord and 
his colleagues, for so unconstitutional and 
monstrous an interference with the power 
of refusing supplies. 

Resolutions agreed to, Lord Brougham 
alone saying ** Not content.” 
The noble and learned 
quently entered the following 


Canada. 


Lord subse- 


Prorrsr on the Lords’ Journals against pas- 
sing the resolutions proposed by Lord 
Glenelg :— 

DisseNTIEN?. 

1. Because, these resolutions, embracing a 
great variety of important subjects, upon which 
different opinions may be entertained by the 
same persons, were all put to the vote at once, 
in a House consisting of not a tenth part of the 
Members that frequently attend, when ques- 
tions affecting the interest of political parties, 
or even individuals, stand for discussion. 

2. Because, though some of these resolutions 
are justifiable; there are others, and especially 
the 8th, which set all considerations of sound 
policy, of generosity, and of justice at defiance, 
and will most likely be regarded as indicating 
a design to crush whatever spirit of opposition 
to the Executive Government, may at any 
time or for any cause, show itself in any por- 
tion of the North American colonies. 

3. Because, it is the fundamental principle 
of the British coustitution, which was intended 
to be established in Canada by the Act of 
1791, and was finally promulgated in 1831, that 
no part of the taxes levied on the people shall be 
applied to any purpose whatever, without the 
consent of their representatives in Parliament ; 
and this control over the revenue, ought, in a 
special manner, to be vested in the people of 
the colonies, seeing that it never can give them 
the same unlimited influence which it confers 
on the people of the parent state. Tor if sup- 
plies are withheld by the Commons of England 
on account of grievances, the Crown has no 
other resource, and the grievance must be 
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redressed ; whereas, if the Commons of the 
colony withhold supplies for the like reason, 
the Crown cannot, by this proceeding, be 
obliged to redress the grievance, as long as the 
Parliament of the mother country is willing to 
furnish the funds required. 

4. Because, the taking possession of the 
money placed by the British Parliament at the 
disposal of the colonial councils, without their 
consent, is wholly subversive of the afore- 
mentioned fundamental principle, and directly 


contrary to the wise and salutary principles of 


the Act passed in 1831. Nor does it at all sig- 
nify that this is said enly to be done upon the 
present occasion, and that the rights of the 
Colonial Parliament are represented as left 
unimpaired. The precedent of 1837 will ever 
after be cited in support of such oppressive 
proceedings, as often as the Commons of any 
colony may withhold supplies, how justifiable 
soever their refusal may be, or in whatever 
designs the Executive Government may be en- 
gaged. 

5. Because the constitution of the council 
having been tried for nearly halfa century, has 
not only failed to produce the advantages ex- 
pected from it, but after occasioning the most 
serious evils, has ended in bringing the Legis- 
lative operations of the Colonial Parliament to 
a close, and there seems good ground to hope 
that the evils now complained of may be 
remedied by introducing the elective principle 
into the constitution of this body under due 
modifications. But the 4th resolution scems 
to pledge Parliament against ever introducing 
that principle, since it is not possible to con- 
ceive any circumstances justifying its intro- 
duction, if the existing state of things does 
not. 

6. Because, the spirit in which these pro- 
ceedings are conceived, is avowedly adverse 
to the opinions and desires of a vast majority 
of the inhabitants of Lower Canada, and the 
no less plainly avowed object in bringing them 
forward is, by the authoritative declaration of 
Parliament to put down the principles and to 
thwart the inclinations so generally prevailing 
among the people of that province. 

7. Because, those proceedings, so closely re- 
sembling the fatal measures that severed the 
United States from Great Britain, have their 
origin in principles, and derive their support 
from reasonings, which form a prodigious con- 
trast to the whole grounds, and the only defence 
of the policy during later years, and so justly and 
so wisely sanctioned by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in administering the affairs of the mother 
country. Nor is it easy to imagine that the 
inhabitants of either the American or the Euro- 
pean branches of the empire should contemplate 
so strange a contrast, without drawing infer 
ences therefrom discreditable to the character 
of the Legislature, and injurious to the future 
safety of the state, when they mark with what 
different measures we mete to 600,000 inha- 
bitants of a remote province unrepresented in 
Parliament, and to 6,000,000 of our fellow- 
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citizens nearer home, and making themselves 
heard by their representatives, the reflection 
will assuredly rise in Canada, and may pos- 
sibly find its way into Ireland, that the sacred 
rules of justice, the most worthy feelings of 
national generosity, and the soundest principles 
of enlightened policy may be appealed to in 
vain, if the demands of the suitor be not 
also supported by personal interests, and party 
views, and political fears, among those whose 
aid he seeks; while all men perceiving 
that many persons have found themselves at 
liberty to hold a course towards an important 
but remote province, which their constituents 
never would suffer to be pursued towards the 
most inconsiderable burgh of the United King- 
dom, an impression will inevitably be pro- 
pagated most dangerous to the maintenance of 
colonial dominion, that the people can never 
safely intrust tha powers of government to any 
supreme authority not residing among them- 
selves, Brovucuam. 


aA me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 9, 1837. 


Loncrorp Execrion.] Mr. Lawson 
rose to move, pursuant to notice, “ that the 
names of the voters reported on by the 
Longford Election Committee be struck off 
the register of voters for the county of 
Longford.” The course of the House, he 
said, was manifest, and he was very glad 
that the hon. Member for Meath had given 
notice of an amendment, as this would 
bring the question fairly to issue. If the 
register were not to be purified, the bona 
Jide clectors must inevitably be swamped. 

Mr. 71. Grattan said, that whatever 
might be the case in England and Scotland, 
the Speaker had clearly no right to 
authorise any clerk of the peace in [reland 
to strike the names of voters off the regis- 
ter, and he therefore moved, as an amend- 
ment, a resolution “ that the Speaker is not 
authorised to direct the clerk of the pece 
of any borough, city, or county in Ireland, 
to strike the name of any voter off the re- 
gister.” 

Lord Clive, as Chairman of the Longford 
Election Committee, begged to say a word 
or two on this subject. It appeared to 
him, that many of the remarks which had 
fallen from hon. Members in reference to 
this Committee, could only have been made 
in entire ignorance of the subject. There 
could be no doubt that it was the duty of 
the Chairman of an election Committee to 
give his casting vote in cases where the 
numbers were equal, and this was a duty 
which he was bound to exercise as strictly 





| a8 any other part of his duties. This point 
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was settled by the clearest decisions of the 
House. The motion of the hon, Member 
involved the consideration of, whether the 
Committee had taken the proper course for 
bringing the result of their deliberations 
under the notice of the House. — It was 
perfeetly obvious, from the course taken by 
the Committee in striking off the names of 
ninety-three voters from the poll, that they 
considered those names ought not to be on 
the register. The resolution was come to 
by the Committee in its present shape, and 
it was for the House to consider whether, 
under the circumstances, the course taken 
by the Committee, brought it within the 
jurisdiction of the House. He must fairly 
admit, that he was not aware of the resolu- 
tion of the House, of 1835, until after the 
Committee had separated. 

The Atlorney-General rose to express 
his strong objection to the motion of the 
hon. Member for Knaresborough, which 
sought by a resolution of the Flouse to dis- 
franchise ninety-three electors of the county 
of Longford. It appeared to him, that 
this would be a stretch of power greatly 
beyond the authority of the House, and 
that it would be a clear violation of the 
law. His first objection was, that the re- 
port of the Longford Election Committee 
in no respect corresponded with the resolu- 
tion of the House of the 23rd of June, 
1835. That resolution declared, that ‘if 
an Election Committee report to the 
House that any names ought not to be on 
the register, the Speaker shall take the ne- 
cessary steps, by directing the town- 
Clerk, or clerk of the peace, to expunge 
those names from the register.” The Long- 
ford Committee had made no such report 
as this; the Longford Committee merely 
reported that certain names ought not to 
have been put on the poll. — It was quite 
clear that this was a very distinct thing 
from a declaration that these names should 
be expunged from the register. They 
might not have been properly put on the 
poll, because they were not old enough to 
register, or because they voted after the re- 
gular time for closing the poll, or on ac- 
count of some temporary disabilities, but 
they might still retain a full right to be on 
the register, and to vote on another occa- 
sion for the county of Longford. The 
House must go by the resolution of the 
House of June, 1835, and not by that of 
June, 1838. The noble Lord said, he was 
not aware the resolution was rescinded, 
therefore the Longford Committee had 
made this blunder, they had supposed the 
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| could act on that report. 
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resolution of June, 1833, was in fo-e, 
whereas it had been withdrawn. The re- 


port of the Committee then rested on a re- 
solution which was no longer a resolution 
of the House of Commons, therefore it was 
impossible that the House of Commons 
But he went 
much further, and he submitted to the 
House that the resolution of the 23rd of 
June, 1835, in so far as it extended to Ire- 
land, if it did extend to that country—-the 
hon. Member for Meath said it did not, he, 
however, would rather say, it was meant 
that it should—but he had no hesitation in 
giving it as his opinion, that so far as it did 
extend to Ireland, it was contrary to law. 
‘This House had, no doubt, the power on the 
petition of an elector, to determine whe- 
thera voter had a right to vote; but this 
House had by law no right to disfranchise 
a voter—it had no such right at common 
law, and the right it had, was given to it 
to be exercised only in a particular case. 
There was no proceeding could be taken by 
the House analogous to that of a quo war- 
rando in the Court of King’s Bench. Supe 
pose the right of election to be vested in 
freemen, the House had a right to deter- 
mine whether a voter was a freeman or not ; 
but did aman cease to be a freeman be- 
cause of a resolution of the House? No; 
he had a right to show at any future period 
that he possessed the elective franchise of a 
freeman, and the House had no right, by 
resolution or otherwise, to deprive him of 
his franchise. Before the passing of the 
Grenville Act, the House had no power to 
deprive an elector of the franchise, or to 
do more than determine if he had the right 
to vote ata particular clection. When was 
this power conferred? Was it ever exer- 
cised before the union? Was it ever 
thought of till the Reform Bill passed ? 
Many years before it passed there had been 
registration in Ireland; but neither under 
the Irish Parliament, nor under the Impe- 
rial Parliament, was it ever thought of that 
an Election Committee should disfranchise 
any electors that had voted. The English Re- 
form Lill gave an express power to reform 
the register, or rather, to add those to the re- 
gister who had been improperly left out of 
it, or take off those who had been impro- 
perly placed upon it. With regard to 
Scotland, the 25th section of the Scotch 
Reform Bill gave a similar power. In these 
cases, then, they saw that a Parliamentary 
power was given to this House, which it 
might lawfully exercise, but it was not 
given by the Irish Reform Bill, therefore, 
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so far as Ireland was concerned, the law 
remained as it was before the Reform Bill 
passed—it remained the same as before the 
Grenville Act passed—in short, it conti- 
nucd what it was by the common law, 
‘They were not now considering what the 
law ought to be, but what it was. Ile 
must say, however, that if he were called 
on to decide what the law ought to be, he 
should hesitate considerably before he de- 
termined that the fate of these voters 
should depend on the capricious decisions of 
an Election Committee ; he should desire to 
see the system of clection Committces re- 
formed and improved before he consented 
to their decisions being final as regarded 
the franchise of the electors. ‘The law 
with respect to Scotland was, that the Com- 
mittee had power to make a report, and on 
the report of the Committee, the House 
might adopt or reject names. In England 
it wus the same. Now, he contended that 
the introduction of these clauses showed, 
that by the common law no such power 
existed. It might be said, that this was a 
casus omissus. He certainly could not 
say, Whether the noble Lord opposite, when 
he was framing the Bill, had the circum- 
stance in his contemplation—probably it 
was a casus omissus—but being so, the law 
remained as it was before the passing of 
the Reform Act. He contended, it would 
be the usurpation of a power not belonging 
to this House, it would be assuming a 
power which could not be lawfully exer- 
cised by Parliament, if they were to dis- 
franchise electors. Under these circum- 
stances, he could not agree to the motion of 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough. — His 
grounds of dissent were two-fold, first, this 
report of the Longford Committee did not 
come within the resolution of the House, 
which was on the journals; secondly, if it 
did, so far as that resolution extended to Ire- 
land, it was contrary to law, and they had 
no power whatever to act on it. 

Lord Stanley felt considerable difticulty 
as to the course he should take on the 
present occasion. ‘There were two ques- 
tions before the House which were ex- 
tremely different, and his opinion was, 
that he was in duty bound to vote against 
both. He should vote against the motion 
of the hon. Gentleman behind him, be- 
cause he conceived the House was fettered 
by the vote of the Committee; and if he 
had any doubt on the subject, it would 
be removed by the stringent terms of the 
resolution of 1835, which limited the 
power of the Speaker conferred by the 
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resolution of June, 833. He so far dif- 
fered from the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney-General, thathe thought 
it unfortunate that the Committee, whe- 
ther intentionally or not, had not made a 
further declaration that they thought it 
expedient that these voters should be 
struck off the register ; because he appre- 
hended that they came to their decision 
on no such possible grounds as those sug. 
gested by the hon, and learned Gentleman, 
but the conviction on their minds was, that 
the voters in question were not, and never 
had been, possessed of the qualification. 
The effect of adopting the amendment 
would be, not that they did not disfran- 
chise persons who had no right to claim to 
vote, but that in consequence of the 
omission (for an omission he believed it 
was) they would leave on the register of 
the county ninety-one voters whom the 
Committee had declared to be disqualified. 
Ile did not pretend to discuss the legal 
point; but he thought it was open to 
grave consideration whether the House 
had the power. Certainly the practice of 
the House had been to extend the resolu- 
tion to Ireland. ‘There had been one case 
since 1835, and a considerable number 
since 1833. He must say, he should 
hesitate before he agreed to the proposition 
that the Speaker had not the power of 
doing that which he found had been done 
uninterruptedly in so manyinstances. At 
all events, this was a point which ought 
to be discussed separately and distinctly, 
and he should press it on the consideration 
of the House, if it were not that the 
general feeling appeared to be that the 
law of Ireland as regarded registration 
should be put o» a mote satisfactory foot- 
ing. He thought it time that the law of 
England and Scotland in this respect 
were assimilated to that of Ireland. Ifa 
better court of appeal were established 
than existed at present, he should be as 
opposed as any man to Committees of the 
House of Commons opening the register. 
He thought the more convenient course 
would be for the hon, Gentleman behind 
him, seeing that the sense of the House 
was against affirming his motion, to with- 
draw it, the hon. Gentleman opposite 
withdrawing his amendment. The con- 
sequence would be, that the law would not 
be decided by a hasty resolution on the 
one side; and, on the other, the Speaker 
could not issue a writ, the Committee not 





having reported whom they had struck off, 
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Practically, no grievance would take place, 
no abuse would arise, and he hoped they 
should be able to come to a full consider- 
ation of the present state of the law. 

Lord John Russell thought it was not 
to be regretted, that the Committee had 
not made a report precisely in the words 
of the resolution, because it might be the 
means of saving the House from coming 
to an immediate decision on the general 
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question, which it was desirable to reserve | 


for after consideration. He was the per- 
son who moved the amended resolution of 
the House in the year 1835. The pre- 
vious resolution conferred on the Commit- 
tee, the power to alter the poll by striking 
out or adding names; and the Speaker 
issued directions to have the register al- 
tered according to their alterations. He 
would give an instance of the system which 
had existed. 
to vote a few minutes after four o’clock, 
the time appointed for its close, his name 
was very properly struck from the poll ; 
but, though properly struck off the poll, 
it did not follow that it ought to be struck 
out of the register, because that would be 
saying, that for having on one occasion 
voted a few minutes too late, he should 
not be allowed to vote in future. He 
thought there was suflicient ground for 
not proceeding with the hon. Gentleman’s 
motion, He must say, with respect to 
another point, that the resolution, as now 
settled by the House, was still defective ; 
and he did not think, that the Irish Re- 
form Act, having included no provision for 
striking out voters by the authority of 
this House, it was competent to the House 
by resolution merely, to give that autho- 
rity to strike out voters. He concurred 
with the noble Lord, who was of opinion 
that it would be better, on some future 
day, to decide the important question 
whether the resolution in question did, or 
did not, extend to Ireland ; he thought it 
did not; but he would rather not deter- 
mine the matter on an occasion like the 
present. He was prepared to vote against 
the motion of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site ; and though he agreed with the view 
of the hon. Member for Meath, he was 
not disposed to support his motion at 
present. 
Motion and amendment withdrawn. 


Post-orFick Durres.] Mr. Wallace 
moved, that a Select Committee be ap- 
vinted to report on the present rates of 
Postage, and especially to examine the 
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improvements recommended, and the mode 
of charging Postage proposed, in a pam- 
phlet by Mr. Rowland Hill, with a view 
to the general reduction of the Postage 
Duties. He highly approved of the sug- 
gestions in the pamphlet, particularly of 
the principle, that distance should not re- 
gulate the charge, but that there should 
be one uniform rate. The rate recom- 
mended by Mr. Hill, was very low, lower 
than it could be if the present amount of 
revenue were to be derived from the Post- 
office; but the principle was unexception- 
able. In the United States, the charge 
for the letter was not more than the actual 
cost of conveying it. The advantages to 
be obtained from cheap Postage was mani- 
fest, from what occurred with respect to 
soldiers, who, having only a penny post 
age to pay, could easily communicate with 
their relations; and instances had been 
known, of persons who went into the army 
unacquainted with penmanship, that in a 
short time became constant writers to 
their friends. It was, he was told, ob- 
served by officers in the army, that the 
best soldiers had the most correspondence. 
Upon this point he begged to say, that 
he had received yery valuable information 
from Captain Bentley. Having been a 
constant supporter of the Poor-law Bill, 
he asked of the Members of Government, 
whether it would not be advisable to allow 
those whom they compelled to go into the 
workhouse, to have the opportunity of 
communicating with their relations on the 
same terms as soldiers and sailors—that is, 
that they should only pay a peuny Post- 
age. If they did so, it would be, in his 
opinion, the best way of putting an end to 
the slanders and calumnics that were cir- 
culated respecting the working of the new 
system. He begged to say, that his opin- 
ion was, that as soon as stamped papers 
were allowed to be sold for envelopes, a 
great saving would be effected, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be able to 
get his money in advance, nothing would 
be lost by the country post-masters, and 
ultimately the Post-office, he believed, 
would be merged in the Stamp-oftice. He 
wished to observe, that there was one 
point which was felt to be exceedingly in- 
convenient throughout the country. It 
was the way in which additional postage 
was charged. Neither a penny nor a two- 
penny postage ought to be y Base upon 
letters that had already paid postage. Such 
had been, and still was, the practice in the 
Post-oilice ; and that practice he believed 
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to be illegal. He objected, secondly, to 
postage being superadded in any case. As 
to newspapers, they were assured by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
charge would no longer be made, In Eng- 
land, there were not less than 1,157 penny- 
posts; in Ireland, 211; and 165 in Scot- 
land. In his opinion, London ought to be 
assimilated to other towns—like Dublin, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, there ought to 
be several deliveries in the course of the 
day. In Liverpool and Manchester, there 
were deliveries six times a-day; and in 
Dublin, four times in the day. He com- 
plained of the late deliveries of letters on 
Mondays ; this was a fault that could be 
easily remedied. Another change that was 
greatly required, in order to enable the 
merchants and manufacturers of this coun- 
try to keep pace with those of America, 
was to have their letters only charged by 
the weight. The last part of his notice 
referred to the detention of letters. A most 
stringent Act had been passed relative to 
this subject, in the reign of Queen Anne; 
by that act it was declared, that letters 
should not be detained. The Postmaster- 
General was bound to take an oath that 
this law should not be violated. A similar 
oath was taken by all in the Post-office. 
He did not say, that such an oath was in- 
tentionally violated, but he must complain 
of the detention of letters in the Post-oftices. 
He believed, that the great cause of the 
plundering letters was the detention of 
letters in the country, in order that there 
might not be a delivery upon Sunday. 
Instead of the letters being detained in the 
country, they ought to be sent to the 
General Post-oflice. In London, the let- 
ters were safe; while in the country Post- 
offices the letters were opened, family se- 
crets were disclosed, and money was ab- 
stracted. He had to observe, that if he 
brought an action against a post-master in 
the country for the detention of a letter, 
the Postmaster-General would come for- 
ward to defend that person. This was, 
he thought, a just subject for complaint. 
Last year, an act had been brought into 
that House for doing away with the office 
of Postmaster-General. He believed, that 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer and the Government intended to 
do it away. That act had passed the 
House of Commons. There had been no 
division upon it in that House; but, like 
other good measures, it was met in the 
other House most unceremoniously, and 
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had the present Session commenced, than 
Members of the Government declared their 
intention of renewing Bills which had been 
thrown out by the Lords last Session. 
He had a sort of feeling, that the Bill 
would not be brought in. He put a ques- 
tion on the subject to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, another hou. Member put 
the same question, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer promised to bring in a Bill 
in April; and he stated then, that if the 
Bill was not brought in, now a month 
after that time, he should put a notice on 
the books to bring in such a Bill. He had 
the Post-office returns, which were sufli- 
cient to half fill a portmanteau, and he 
was sorry to be obliged to say, that many 
of these returns were falsified, either by 
altering the terms in which the returns 
were made, or they were not in the terms 
in which the returns had been called for. 
With regard to the harbours of Port- 
patrick and Donaghadee, referred to in his 
resolutions, he should wait until he heard 
what could be replied to him on this sub- 
ject by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Upon a review of the whole of the Steam« 
packet Department, it was his opinion 
that it was a disgrace to the Post-oflice ; 
and that it had caused a great waste of 
the public money. He was glad that it 
had got into the hands of the Admiralty. 
In conclusion, the hon. Member moved for 
a Select Committee. 

Lord John Russell begged to call the 
attention of the House to the state of the 
public business before them, It was cer- 
tainly usual, when Bills were in Commit- 
tee, that they should be proceeded with 
till the Committee was finished, and that 
while the attention of the House was oc- 
cupied with the subject of the various 
clauses and provisions of the Bill, they 
should not interrupt the Committee. He 
had stated this to the hon. Member for 
Greenock before he made his speech, and 
that he proposed to proceed with the Poor- 
law Bill this evening. The hun. Member 
had chosen, however, to bring forward his 
motion, and had complained of the little 
progress made last year with the Post- 
office Bills, and also that they had not been 
introduced in the present Session. Now, 
he (Lord John Russell) would suggest to 
the hon. Member for Greenock, that such 
Bills as he thought necessary for the re- 
form of that or any other department, were 
much more likely to be passed, if the at- 
tention of the House were not occupied 





very rapidly got its quictus. No sooner 
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the subject. If, through such a course of 
proceedings, they were compelled at a late 
period of the Session, to send up a great 
many Bills to the other House, it would 
give them a justification for declining to 
take into consideration those Bills at so 
late a period. He thought, that they had 
had experience enough of the dithculties of 
such a mode of proceeding to come to some 
decision on the subject ; and, therefore, he 
intended to move the Order of the Day for 
the House to resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Poor-law Bill as an amend- 
ment. He would not enter into the state- 
ments made by the hon. Member for 
Greenock, as he thought that the House 
would occupy itself much better by taking 
into consideration the subject fixed for 
this evening. He would not propose to 
resume the Committee to-morrow, but he 
would propose to resuine it on Thursday. 

Mr. Alderman Copeland concurred with 
the noble Lord, that when a Bill was before 
the House it was desirable to proceed with 
it. At the same time he could not allow 
this opportunity to pass without expressing 
his thanks to the hon. Member for Greenock 
for bringing this matter forward, and for the 
great attention which he paid to this sub- 
jec . He hoped that the Government 
would make some inquiry into the different 
rates of postage. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe saw no reason why 
they should not proceed with the subject 
before the House. He was as anxious as 
any man to make provision for the poor in 
Ireland, but he saw no plea for deviation 
from the usual course of the business of the 
House. The Irish Municipal Bill had been 
hung up in the House of Lords till the 9th 
of June, and the reason was that the Irish 
Tithe Bill and the Poor-law Bill were not 
disposed of. _When an independent Mem- 
ber of that House gave a notice of a motion 
which he intended to make, it was rather 
hard to have such obstacles thrown in his 
way, and therefore when it came to his 
turn, he would certainly make the motion 
of which he had given notice, and he would 
persist in it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it was far from the intention of the 
Ministers in taking the course suggested by 
his noble Friend, either to undervalue the 
objections made, or the plan proposed, by 
the hon. Member for Greenock. He cer- 
tainly was prepared to show, and he 
thought he could state adequate grounds to 
convince the House, that the object the 
hon. Member for Greenock, had in view, 
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would not be answered by the plan he pro- 
posed. The subject occupied the attention 
of his Majesty’s Government at the present 
moment, and he hoped to be able, during 
the present Session, to state the result, 
Ie would ask the House if it was proper to 
refer a question, relating to a revenue of 
1,500,0007, to the consideration of a Select 
Committee 2? He would also ask whether 
the steps taken by the present Government 
did not afford a pledge that this subject 
would be fully inquired into? ‘They had 
already made a considerable reduction on 
the postage of  ship-letters. They had 
shown at least what their wishes were, and 
he hoped that they would be enabled to 
realise them. He hoped that his hon. 
friend the Member for Greenock would 
withdraw his motion, to allow the House 
to proceed with a Bill that was necessary to 
the peace of Ireland. 
Motion withdrawn. 


Vote by Proxy. 


Vorr By Proxy.] Lord John Russell 
moved the Order of the Day for going into 
Committee on the Trish Poor-law Bill. 

Mr. 7. Duncombe moved the resolution 
of which he had given notice. ‘“ That the 
practice of any deliberative assembly decid- 
ing by proxy upon the rejection or adoption 
of legislative enactments is so incompatible 
with every principle of justice and reason 
that its continuance is daily becoming a 
source of serious and well-founded com- 
plaint among all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects ;” and after the House should have 
affirmed that resolution, as he doubted not 
it would (for he could not believe that they 
would so far stultify themselves as to reject 
so reasonable a proposition), he would move, 
“That a message be sent to the Lords re- 
questing a conference, at which the fore- 
going resolution might be communicated.” 
He was happy to say, that he had good rea- 
son to believe that when the resolution in 
question should be so communicated it 
would not only be well received by that 
assembly, but would be warmly responded 
to by many of its most distinguished Mem- 
bers. He was well aware that in submitting 
these resolutions to the House, he was 
treading upon delicate ground, but he hoped 
that while he should certainly avail himself 
of that freedom of debate which was per- 
mitted to that (the Commons’) branch of 
the Legislature he should yet avoid doing it 
in a manner at all offensive, or in any way 
trenching upon the privileges or independ- 
ence of the other. He confessed he was at a 
loss to imagine what valid reasons could be 
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urged against the adoption of the first of 
these resolutions ; perhaps the antiquity of 
the custom might be pleaded as one, or the 
convenience of it as another; no doubt 
voting by proxy was an ancient custom, but 
that custom had undergone various changes 
(chiefly for the worst) at various periods of 
our history. The first notice to be found 
of proxies was ‘n the reigns of Edward Ist, 
and Edward 2nd. when the Bishops of 
Durham and Carlisle were ordered to re- 
main in Scotland, where they were defend- 
ing the Marches, but were at the same time 
commanded to send up well-instructed per- 
sons to represent them; and from that time 
to the reign of Henry 8th Peers, when un- 
avoidubly compelled either by illness or em- 
ployment by the King on foreign wars to 
absent themselves from Parliament, were 
enjoined to send proxies, but these proxies 
were not Members of the House, but men 
of lesser rank; the spiritual Lords being 
frequently represented by parsons, prebend- 
aries, and any members of collegiate bodies 
whom they chose to send. So at all events 
up to that period those who were to decide 
upon the fate of great questions had at least 
the decency to hear those questions put. 
From Henry 8th. to Charles Ist. time 
a new and worse system obtained ; any one 
Peer being then permitted to represent any 
number of Peers. In the reign of Elizabeth 
an Earl of Bedford, it appeared had fifteen 
proxies, and in Charles Ist. reign a Duke 
of Buckingham fourteen: this latter case, 
however, being much murmured at by the 
public, it was ordered by the House that 
thenceforth no Peer should hold more than 
two proxies—a rule which was still strictly 
observed. There has been, however, an 
alteration of recent date introduced. Until 
the close of the last century, Peers who 
wished for leave of absence were obliged to 
apply for it to the King, and were some- 
times refused, as in the case of Lord Scroop 
in the reign of Henry 8th., when his servant 
and his medical man were under the neces- 
sity of making oath of that nobleman’s sick- 
ness before his excuse was admitted ; and a 
Peer being absent without leave forfeited 
100/. In 1678 the oaths of two credible 
witnesses were required to prove a sufficient 
cause of absence for any Peer; but at the 
close of the last century it was decided, dur- 
ing the insanity of George 3rd., that the 
King’s permission might henceforth be dis- 

pensed with; and so the last remaining 
protection that the people of this coun- 

try had against blind legislation was for 
ever swept away. In 1695 Lords, Derby, 
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Weymouth, and Lempster, having sent ex 
cuses which did not satisfy the House, the 
question in debate was sent to them, and 
they were required to return their assent 
or dissent in writing. In 1646, a curious and 
ludicrous instance of the impolicy of the 
custom of voting by proxy occurred. Lord 
Say and Sele, who then held Lord Mul- 
grave’s proxy, having voted in opposition 
to the wishes of the latter Peer, Lord 
Mulgrave thereupon addressed a letter to 
the House, disclaiming any participation in 
the opinions expressed by his proxy, and 
his vote was accordingly changed to the 
other side. But what were the historical 
excuses urged in favour of the practice of 
Peers voting by proxy at all? Historical 
writers, generally speaking, gave none, but 
seemed all content to quote the dictum 
of Sir Edward Coke in his fourth institute, 
‘that any Lord of Parliament, by licence of 
the King, upon just ground, to be absent, 
might make a proxy ; but a knight, citizen, 
or burgess cannot, because he is elected and 
trusted by multitudes of the people.” 
Blackstone, and other writers ‘on the con- 
stitution, seemed also satisfied with merely 
quoting these words, without comment, 
excepting De Lolme, who said “ the Lords 
were Members of the Legislature by virtue 
of aright inherent in their own persons, 
and they were supposed to sit in parliament 
on their own account, and for the support of 
their own interests : in consequence of this 
they had the privilege of voting by proxy, 
the Commons not having this privilege, as 
they were but proxies for the people.” But 
he thought that the principle laid down by 
De Lolme and by Coke was completely set 
aside by the practice of the Scotch and Irish 
Peers, who were clearly not members of the 
Legislature by any right inherent in their 
own persons, but were themselves, like the 
Commons, proxies for others, and yet they 
voted by proxy. There were also the 
bishops, who were said to be representatives 
of the clergy: they, too, had no right in- 
herent in their own persons to sit there, 
but yet they voted by proxy. He might 
be told ‘This is all very true, but what 
was the objection?” Why, the objection 
was, in ‘the first place, that it was a pro- 
ceeding contrary to common _ sense; 
and in the next, that it was a pri- 
vilege generally used for the sole con- 
venience of the Peer, to the great incon- 
venience and detriment of the interests of 
the people. Wehad at present 420 Peers 
— two-thirds of that number might be 
absent, and yet vote upon any question 
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involving perhaps the welfare and fate of 
the country, and a majority of the remain- 
ing one-third, namely, seventy-one indi- 
viduals, were to be considered superior in 
judgment and ability to the 658 Members 
of the House of Commons; or let it be 
supposed that 135 peers should be present 
during a debate upon a Bill, in framing 
and considering which the House of Com- 
mons should have passed many long and 
anxious nights, was it to be borne that when 
100 of those present might have voted in 
favour of that measure, a miserable mono- 
polizing minority of thirty-five, by simply 
emptying their breeches pockets of seventy 
proxies, enabling them to represent as many 
absent Peers, some of whom, perhaps, ere 

in China, others dancing at Paris, others 
amusing themselves at a Carnival at Rome, 
and some possibly in the grave—was it to 
be borne, he said, that these thirty-five 
should have it in their power to defeat such 
a measure and to disappoint the wishes of 
the country, and render futile the labours 
bestowed on the subject elsewhere? We 
might talk of the civilization of the people, 
and boast of our. ‘‘ free institutions,” but 
this was one which was an insult to our 
understandings, and which he thought he 
had shown was not borne 200 years ago, 
and to which he could see no reason for 
submitting now. He had heard it said, 
that the Lords were responsible for their 
votes and acts to God and their own con- 
sciences ; he believed that all men were so, 
but it did appear to him that the consci- 
ences of Peers in voting by proxy had an 
analogy to the equity law of chancellors, as 
described by Selden, when he said, “‘ Equity 
is a roguish thing ; for law we have a mea- 
sure; know what to trust to; equity is 
according to the conscience of him that is 
chancellor; and as that is larger or 
narrower, so is equity. It is all one as if 
they should make the standard of measure 
a chancellor’s foot ; what an uncertain 
measure would this be ! One chancellor has 
along foot ; another a short foot; a third 
an indifferent foot— tis the same thing with 
a chancellor’s conscience.” Now, as chan- 
cellors and ex-chancellors were Peers, this 
rule might be thought to be applied to all, 
and it was just possible that one Peer might 
entrust his very long conscience to another 
Peer with a very short one; or if Peers 
were liable to the casualties and defects of 
other men, and it was not scandalum 
magnatum to disclose the fact, it might 
occur that some Peer might entrust his 
gouscience to some other Peer with no con- 
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science at all. In making this motion he 
could assure the House that nothing was 
further from his intentions than to increase 
any feeling of irritation which the conduct 
of the present Peerage might unhappily 
have given rise to. No one who had the 
public good at heart would wish in these 
times to widen that civil or that religious 
breach which was daily opening before us ; 
on the contrary, he thought that much 
might be done by timely concession and 
mutual forbearance, at present the conces- 
sion and forbearance had been all on one 
side; it had been entirely on the side 
of the House of Commons, for which rea- 
son he believed that the Peers of England 
did not hold so high a place in the estima- 
tion of the people as they had done ; he 
still, however, believed that it was not too 
late for them to retrace their steps or 
retrieve their character, but then it must 
not be by repeating the errors of past 
Sessions ; it must not be by calumniating, 
individually and collectively, the chosen 
representatives of the people ; it must not 
be by accusing of perjury and infidelity 
those whose religious opinions happened to 
differ from their own; “ nor,” continued 
the hon. Member, addressing himself to the 
Speaker, “ must it be by repeating those 
base insinuations which J myself heard last 
year levelled against that high oflice, the 
duties of which you fulfil with so much 
honour to yourself, and so much satisfaction 
to us. No, the public confidence and 
esteem can only be restored to the Peers of 
England by their frankly admitting that as 
human nature is weak, and the heart of 
man is frail, they, like other men, have 
been liable to error ; and believing as I do 
that a repetition of those errors may be 
best avoided by the personal presence and 
attendance of those who, as legislators, are 
to decide upon the fate of questions involv- 
ing not only the rights and liberties of the 
people, but the peace, religion and happi- 
ness of the country.” The hon. Gentle- 
man concluded by moving his resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. A. Trevor said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury told the House that he 
had no wish to widen the breach between 
that House and the House of Lords. The 
hon. Member had taken a very extraordi- 
nary mode of evincing that feeling. The 
hon. Member had taken the very means 
of aggravating that feeling. He ventured 
to tell the hon. Member for Finsbury, that 
if he anticipated, or if he was led to ima- 
gine that the House of Lords did not stand 
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high in the estimation of the country, he 
was very much in error indeed. He should 
like to know what would be said if the 
House of Lords thought proper to move 
resolutions affecting the usages of that 
House? Such an attempt would, and 
most properly, be denounced in terms of 
the loudest indignation. He protested | 
against the course adopted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury, as inconsistent with the 
constitution and the privileges of the other, 
and equally independent, branch of the 
Legislature—a branch which enjoyed the 
respect, and he trusted would, ere long, 
enjoy the confidence, of all the well-dis- 
posed persons in the country; and when 
the hour of danger and of difficulty arrived 
there would be found ranged under the 
banner of the Lords a greater number than 
the hon. Member for Finsbury reckoned 
upon. 

Captain Berkeley did not think that the 
hon. Member for Finsbury deserved the 
attack which the hon, Member for Durham 
had made upon him. He considered 
the resolution one of conciliation, and if the 
House of Lords took it in good part they 
would make a great advance in the good 
opinion of the country. If they received 
that proposition as he hoped they would, 
and give up the practice of voting by proxy, 
they would do much to conciliate the 
country. 

Mr. Tennyson D’ Eyncourt agreed with 
the hon: and gallant Member that the adop- 
tion of this resolution would tend to raise 
the House of Lords in the opinion of the 
country. If that House could be brought 
calmly and deliberately to review the pri- 
vilege themselves, he was sure they would 
be disposed to give it up. With respect to 
what had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. A. Trevor) as to the right of 
that House to interfere with the privileges 
of the other, he would venture to say that, 
the privileges of that and of the other House 
of Parliament were intended for the benefit 
of the people, and that House as the repre- 
sentatives of the people, had a right to 
review those privileges. He remembered 
several bills that had passed through that 
House after the most mature deliberation, 
and which had been read a second time in 
the other House with the assent of all the 
Lords present, and which, nevertheless, 
having thus received the assent of both 
Houses, were afterwards rejected in con- 
sequence of the proxies of those who were 
absent, and who never heard anything of 
the matter. These proxies were not given 
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for a single individual occasion, but for 
the general voting on all legislative mea- 
sures. It was intolerable in reasoning to 
suppose that a deliberative legislative body 
in the present state of civilization should 
have sucha power of deciding on legislative 
acts. Ile would ask, did any legislative 
body exist in any other country in the 
world that were allowed to vote in this 
way. If the other House of Parliament 
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would indignantly reject, and consider it 
an insult to make a suggestion to them 
that they should adopt such a_ privi- 
lege. Formerly Peers voted aids for the 
Crown in their own chamber, as the 
knights and burgesses did in theirs, and 
as the clergy did in convocation ; but when 
the mode of taxation was changed, the 
reason for allowing voting by proxy was 
at anend, and no possible reason existed 
for the continuance of the practice. He did 
not conceive, therefore, that there was any 
impropriety on the part of his hon. Friend 
in bringing the matter before the attention 
of Parliament ; but instead of the resolution 
that had been proposed, he would suggest 
that it would be better to come to a resolu- 
tion to recommend the House of Lords to 
review these privileges with a view to the 
alteration of the custom. 

Lord Stanley did not think there was 
anything very dangerous or alarming to 
the other House in the motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, or in the manner in which it 
had been received; and he did not think 
that either from the tone of the debate or 
from the feeling of the House any very 
serious result could be anticipated from it. 
He could not help feeling that the right 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House had upon his mind some proceedings 
connected with a more recent occurrence in 
that House than what had taken place in the 
other House of Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward a motion last 
night which he thought of great and over 
whelming importance as regarded the con- 
stitution of that House, and notwithstand- 
ing this, the attendance on the right hon. 
Gentleman’s oratory was not very 
great, nor was the effect very impressive. 
The right hon. Gentleman came down to 
night, and complained of what had oceur- 
red in one of the deliberative legislative 
assemblies of this country. He did not 
say which. He proceeded to ask, would 
any hon. Gentleman imagine that in a 
civilised country a practice could exist of 
some Members sending down others to 
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vote for them on motions without hear- 
ing the reasons pro and con, and without 
having weighed well the reasons on one 
side or the other. ‘ How was it possible,” 

exclaimed the right hon. Gentleman, “ for 
any person to give a proxy, unless after 
attentively listening to the viva voce rea- 
soning on the subject. He (Lord Stanley) 
would ask what happened last night? 
Why did not the right hon. Gentleman 
consult the hon. Member for Mary-la- 
bone on this subject ? Why did he not con- 
sult that hon. Gentleman as to the extreme 
impropriety, the unconstitutional course of 
proceeding, the custom so absurd that it 
ought not to be tolerated by a civilised 
people, of the members of the legislative 
assembly pairing off for two or three hours, 
for the purpose of refreshment, or the 
whole of the night, and then coming down 
to give a decision on a question on which 
they had not heard one word of argument. 
He knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
was very ill-treated last night during the 
period he was addressing the House ;_ for 
while the right hon. Gentleman was 
speaking, there were hardly forty Mem- 
bers present, and because the division took 
place before ten o'clock, the hon. Gentle- 
man had a large minority of eighty-seven. 
He knew that it was convenient for hon. 
Gentlemen to go away to refresh them- 
selves, instead of attending to the argu- 
mentsoftheright hon.Gentleman ; but might 
it not also be said, that this arose from the 
circumstance that they rather wished to 
hear a debate on a measure of much im- 
portance to the country instead of listening 
to the discussion of the motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman ? It appeared, however, that 
with a view to refresh themselves, hon. 
Gentlemen paired off last night for two or 
three hours, and afterwards came down to 
vote without listening to any portion of 
the debate; but this he might be cig 
should be regarded as nothing, because 

person by study might have been panda 
of the reasonableness of a proposition with- 
out hearing the discussion. He admitted 
the force of this argument, but how a man 
could consistently give a vote for the 
whole of the Session on all questions that 
might become before that House was per- 
feetly incomprehensible to him. And had 
they never heard in this House of such a 
practice as pairing off for a week or month, 
for half a Session, or for even a_ whole 
Session? He would not enter upon the 
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which represented only themselves, and 
which was actually an independent branch 
of the Legislature, the Members of which 
possessed the undoubted right, through 
other Members belonging to it, of voting 
by proxy. But, sacrificing all the force 
that this argument gave him, he was 
content to rest his case upon what he had 
previously stated, which was a valid argu- 
ment, not against voting by proxy in ‘the 
House of Lords, but against that House, 

because they were a representative body, 
and representing those that gave them legis- 
lative proxies; and the members of that 
branch of the legislature were nothing but 
proxies in that House. But setting aside 
the privileges of the other House, those 
who argued against proxies in the other 
House, and not against the practice of 
pairing in the House of Commons, were 
guilty of the most flagrant inconsistency. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite said, that they 
had not heard any valid arguments for the 
practice of voting on a subject when the 
debate on both sides had not been heard ; 
but, he would ask, as regarded the voting, 
whether they might not have heard the 
arguments urged in the course of a night’s 
debate in that House. But those who made 
these attacks upon the privileges of the 
House of Lords should, both-by precept and 
example, be satisfied that they should hear 
the arguments on one side as well as the 
other, before they gave a vote instead of 
allowing hon. Gentlemen to pair off for 
three hours of the discussion, and then 
come and vote, without being able to weigh 
the reasons that had been urged. What, 

then, became of the charge of such incon- 
sistency in persons coming to a conclusion, 
aflirming that conclusion by their votes, 
and yet not to have heard any of the argu- 
ments used. This was the inference from 
the argument of the hon. Gentleman, if his 
position was sound, but it certainly was 
not sound; but the inference followed 
necessarily from what he had stated. He 
did not consider that the hon. Member for 
Lambeth complained of the position in 
which he was placed, in Members coming 
down to that House to vote on the motion 
he brought forward who had not heard the 
discussion. He contended, that asa matter 
of consistency, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
must accompany the condemnation of pair- 
ing with that of proxy. But there was 
nothing inconsistent that the Members of 
the House of Lords, which was a body only 
representing themselves, and not elected to 
represent the people, should have the right 
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of delivering their opinions by proxy as 
well as by voice. He must add, that it was 
most inconvenient to delay, by such mo- 


tions, the business of the House, instead of 


expediting the Bills before them. There were 
many most important and very grave ques- 
tions to be decided by that House, and if Gen- 
tlemen who had notices of motions on the 
books, would only look to the practical ad- 
vantages likely to be derived from them, he 
hoped that they would see how desirable it 
was to proceed with those most important 
matters, to the result of which the country 
naturally looked with anxiety. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen when passing such severe censures 
on others, should turn some attention to 
the course now pursued in that House. 

«Oh that some power the gift would gie us 

To see ourselves as others see us.” 

He did not refer to one side of the 
House more than the other, but he wished 
to impress upon hon. Gentlemen how un- 
necessary it must be to proceed with notices 
of motions when other business of such grave 
importance was before them — when such 
indifference was manifested by the majority, 
that it was not possible to get together 
some thirty-five or thirty-eight Members. 
The real effect of putting these motions in 
the motion paper was, to put a stop to all 
business of real importance. He hoped, 
therefore, that Gentlemen would look to 
their own motions in the same view that other 
Members of the House regarded them, and 
would withdraw them from the notice- 
book, from the probability that discussions 
on such matters would lead to nothing. 
He was glad that his noble Friend, (Lord 
John Russell) had that night interposed by 
moving the order of the day on the first 
motion, for this showed equal respect or 
disrespect to all the motions in the book. 
He trusted that his noble Friend would 
proceed. He trusted that the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had given notice of such mo- 
tions would feel that it was better to pros 
ceed with the important Bills before them, 
than to the discussion of questions which 
could lead to nothing, and with respect to 
which the great majority of the people cared 
not one straw. He should vote for the 
motion of his noble Friend to go into the 
Committee on the Irish Poor Laws, even if 
the motion under discussion was of more 
importance than it was, but, above all, as it 
Was a question open to very serious objec- 
tions, 

Mr. Wakley wished the noble Lord pos- 
sessed the ocular gift to see himself as he 
was regarded by others, sitting where he 
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did, and speaking and voting as was now 
his custom. If that was the case the 
House would have been saved from 
the infliction of that speech which the 
noble Lord had just delivered. He was 
glad, however, that only one Member had 
defended the practice of voting by proxy, 
and that Member was a noble Lord. It 
had been stated, that there was not one 
supporter of the motion of his hon. col 
league in the country out of that House ; 
but the truth was, that the question was 
rife throughout the country. The common 
sense of the nation cried out against the 
practice of voting by proxy, and he would 
tell the noble Lord that the common sense 
of England would not long endure the 
practice. Because Members paired off for 
weeks or months, wasita sufficient reason to 
justify the practice of sending pieces of pa- 
per from the continent of Europe for years 
together to authorise any member of a 
legislative body to vote for another? He, 
for one, thanked his hon. colleague for 
having brought forward this motion, and 
for the future it would become a sessional 
motion until it was carried. The noble 
Lord justified proxies by the practice of 
pairing in that House, but one abuse would 
not justify another. If the noble Lord did 
not approve of pairing as he appeared to 
do, why did he not bring forward a motion 
to put a stop to it? But what justification 
was that practice of voting by proxy? 
Hon. Members only paired for certain 
votes, but still it was a practice he con- 
demned, and he was satisfied that it would 
ultimately bring the House into contempt, 
as it would appear, that Members, instead 
of listening, to the reasons adduced on one 
side or the other were prepared on all ques- 
tions to vote with their party. He trusted 
that his hon. Friend would press his motion 
to a division, and he was convinced that in 
the course of three years he would carry 
it. 
Sir Robert Peel stated, that when his 
noble Friend rose to address the House, a 
similar train of thought had passed through 
his mind as had been so ably just urged 
by his noble Friend. He trusted the 
House would not come to a vote on the 
present motion until they were aware of 
the principle involved in the motion, and 
also considered how they would hereafter 
deal with this principle. In the Bill which 
they would have to consider, he trusted, 
immediately after the present motion was 
disposed of, he found the following ex- 
pression :—‘‘ And be it enacted, that it 
2C 
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shall be lawful for any rate-payer, from 
time to time, by writing under his hand, 
to appoint any person to vote as his proxy 
in respect of any property not in the actual 
oceupation of such rate-payer, and any such 
appointment shall remain in force until re- 
voked.”. The hen. Gentleman had made 
an inquiry of one of the Members of the 
Tower Hamlets. He doubted not that 
hon. Gentleman would have agreed with 
him had he been present ; but, as both the 
Members for that borough were absent he 
had no doubt but that they had paired off. 
He agreed in what had been said by his 
noble Friend as to the custom of Members 
pairing, and he thought while his noble 
Vriend was speaking, that he would endea- 
vour to draw up some resolutions as to their 
own practices which should be passed before 
they tried their apprentice hands to another 
assembly. Uis resolutions were to this 
eflect :—First “ Resolved that the practice 
of letting members of any deliberative 
legislative assembly vote without having 
heard all the arguments on both sides of 
the question, was incompatible with every 
principle of justice.” His second resolu- 
tion was this :—*‘ Resolved, that the ab- 
sence of Members by pairing, for several 
hours for the purpose of refreshment, and 
for several weeks at a time, from the ques- 
tion under discussion, without hearing the ar- 
guments which arose on such questions, was 
becoming a source of well-founded com- 
plaint among all classes of the community. 
He would ask the hon. Member opposite 
whether it was not clear that they should at- 
tack theevil in their own House before what 
might be good elsewhere? tle agreed with 
one suggestion that had been thrown out 
on the opposite side, namely, that they 
should begin at home. They could not 
speak to the House of Lords on this subject 
before they reformed themselves on a prac- 
tice which they had the high authority of 
the hon. Gentleman for saying it was bring- 
ing them into contempt. But supposing 
that the amendment of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury was carried, and was ordered 
to be sent up toanother place—supposing, 
also, that an amicable conference took place, 
what should prevent the other House pre- 
senting them in return with a counter 
resolution? The hon. Gentleman proposed 
that this resolution should be presented to the 
Lords. He (Sir R. Peel) would propose 
that after passing the resolution he had read, 
as to not hearing arguments, and to the 
practice of pairing, the following resolution 
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that the hon. Member for Mary-le-bone 
be requested to bring in a Bill founded on 
the previous resolutions.” He would do 
this because that hon. Gentleman stated 
last night, that he was a metropolitan Mem- 
ber, and that he was convinced that the 
question before the House was regarded by 
the country as one of vital importance, and 
in comparison with which the Reform Bill 
was as nothing. He said, that he was only 
prepared with a crude speech, but feeling 
the vital interest of this question he felt 
bound to speak; but he concluded with 
stating, that he had paired-off till ten o'clock. 
He stated with a degree of kindness and 
candour that could not be surpassed that 
he thought it was too much for the House 
to come to a decision on this important 
question during the hours devoted to taking 
refreshment. He observed, that he had 
paired_ofl from seven toten, and he earnestly 
entreated the House not to conclude the 
debate till ten o’clock. Secing, however, 
the indisposition of the House to pause till 
ten o'clock, that his constituents might not 
think that he was absent, he had thought 
it his duty to make this crude and undi- 
gested speech to show the reason why he 
waselsewhere. Before they proceeded to 
discuss the clauses of the Bill which took 
away the right of proxy from the other 
branch of the Legislature, ought they not to 
consider what took place last night when 
one of the metropolitan colleagues of the hon. 
Gentlemen said that he had paired off till 
ten o'clock, but had spoken to show tht 
he was present? What figure would they 
make before the House of Lords in present- 
ing the resolution of the hon. Gentleman if 
this matter should become known? There 
fore he would give this advice—namely, 
that they should not proceed with the resolu- 
tion, but get rid of it by allowing the House 
to go into Committee on the Irish Poor- 
law Bill. It was not prudent to at- 
tempt to take away any of the privileges of 
a co-equal and independent branch of the 
Legislature, they should take the beam out 
of their own eye before they attempted to 
take the mote out of another's. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion: Ayes 129; Noes 81: Majority 48. 
Tist of the Ares. 

Barclay, David 
Barclay, C. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bernal, R. 
Borthwick, Peter 
Bowles, G. R. 


Agnew, Sir A., bart. 
Andover, Viscount 
Anson, Col. 
Archdall, M. 
Ashley, Viscount 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Balfour, T. 





should be adopted :— Resolved, thirdly, 
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Bramston, T. W. 
Buller, E. 

Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, Sir HU. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Charlton, FE. L. 
Clive, hon, R. H. 
Colborne, N. W. 8. 
Cole, A. I. 

Cole, Viscount 
Copeland, W. T. 
Corbett, T. 

Corry I. 

Crawley, S. 

Crewe, Sir G., bart, 
Cripps, Joseph 
Curteis, H, B. 
Dalbiae, Sir C, 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darlington, Karl of 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dunbar, George 
Duncombe, W. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Elley, Sir J. 

Elwes, J. 

Fector, John Minet 
Terguson, Sir R. A. 
Fergusson, R. C, 
Foley, Edw. Thomas 
Forbes, W. 

Forster, Charles S. 
Freemantle, Sir T. W. 
Freshfield, J. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Gladstone, Wm. E. 
Goulburn, H. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Halford, IH. 
Hamilton, Geo. Alex. 
Hardy, J. 

Hayes, Sir Fdm. S. bt. 
Heathcote, Gilbert 
Hogg, J. W. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, R. 

Hoy, James Barlow 
Ingham, R. 

Irton, Samuel 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jermyn, Earl of 
Johnstone, J.J. H. 
Jones, Theobald 
Knight, Henry Galley 


Lefevre, C. 5. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lefroy, Thomas 
Lewis, David 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, Col. Tf. C. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lucas, Edward 
Maclean, Donald 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Moreton, A. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
O'Neill, General 
Palmer, George 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, M. 
Parker, J. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Parry, Sir L. P. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Perceval, Col. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, Frederick 
Pollington Viscount 
Ponsonby J. 
Praed, W. M. 
Pusey, P. 
Richards, John 
Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord John 
Sandon Viscount 
Scourfield, W. H. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Shaw, F, 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, Edward 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stewart, John 
Sturt, Henry Chas. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thomson, C. P. 
Townley, R. G. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Verney, Sir H. bart. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
West, J. B. 
Weyland, Major 
Wilson, Il. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Seymour, Lord 
Steuart, R. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, HI. A. 
Angerstein, John 
Attwood, T. 
Barry, G. S, 
Bellew, Rich, M. 


. 


Berkeley, hon. F. 


Bewes, T. 

Bish, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Sodkin, J. 
Bowes, John 
Brocklehurst, J. 
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Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Buckingham, J. S. 
Bulwer, EF. L. 

| Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, M. IL. 
Clay, W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Codrington, Sir KE. 
Collier, John 
Collins, W. 
Cookes, T. H. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Denistoun, A. 
D'Eyncourt, C. T. 
vans, G. 

Ewart, W. 
Fergus, John 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fort, J. 

Grattan, J. 
Grattan, Henry 
Handley, Henry 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, John 
Hutt, Wm. 

King, Edward B. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Macleod, R. 





House resumed. 


counted out. 


rights and privileges. 


MINUTES. } 
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The House then 
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Mactaggart, J. 
Maher, John 
Marsland, Henry 
Martin, T. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Musgrave, Sir R.b t. 
O’Brien, Cornelius 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M organ 
O’Conor Don 
Oliphant, L. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Philips, Mark 
Rundle, J. 
Scholefield, J 
Scott, J. W. 
Sheil, Richard L. 
Speirs, A. 
Stuart, Loid J. 
‘Tooke, Wm. 
Trelawney, Sir W. L. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, I. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
White, Samuel 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Alderman 
Wyse, Thomas 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Duncombe, T 
Wakley, T. 


went into Committee 
on the Poor-law (Ireland) Bill, and pro- 
ceeded as far as the 


36th clause. The 


On Mr. Robinson moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to permit the grinding of 
foreign corn, in bond. The House was 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1837. 


Mrinvres.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Errine- 
HAM, from places in Kent and elsewhere, for the abolition 
of Chureh-rates.—By Lord Srrarrorp, from places in 
Wiltshire, for abolition of Church-rates.—By Lord Rep- 
ESDALE, from various places in the county of Oxford, 
praying their Lordships to resist every inroad on their 
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ILOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 10, 1837. 


Petitions presented. By Lord PoLLtneton, 
Sir C. Burnes, and other hon. Mempers, from various 
places, against the Ministerial plan for the abolition of 
Chureh-rates.—By Mr. M. Parties and other hon. Mem- 
BERS, from various places, in favour of the Ministerial 
plan for thé abolition of Church-rates.—By ALDERMAN 
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Woop, from a parish in London, for the equalisation of 
the Land-tax.—By Sir C. Burrey, from the trustees of 
various roads, praying for compensation for loss sustained 
by the abolition of Statute Labour.—By Mr. H. HUGHES, 
from Oxford, for the equalisation of the Land-tax.—By 
Mr. HAmiLton, from the Protestants of Ireland. This 
single petition, which was more numerously and respect- 
ably signed than all the petitions put together that had 
been presented from Ireland in favour of the abolition of 
Tithes, Municipal Reform, or all the other revolutionary 
Ministerial Measures, prayed for the preservation of the 
Constitution in Church and State, for protection to the 
Established Church in Ireland, and for security to the lives 
and property of the Protestants in that country.—By Mr. 
T. Duncombs, from Scarborough, in favour of the Minis- 
terial plan for the abolition of Church-rates.—By Lord Es- 
RINGTON, from Westdown, Devonshire, for a reform of 
the Municipal Corporations of Ireland, and for the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates.—By Mr. Bortuwick, from two 
parishes in Worcester, against the Ministerial Chureh-rate 
Bill.—By Mr. Sergeant Jackson, from Saffron Waldon, 
not to make any grant to Maynooth College ; and from 
the Clergy and inhabitants of a parish of Ireland, for an 
improvement in the Established Church (Ireland) Bill.— 
By Sir L. Parry, from some place inthe county of Carnar- 
von, complaining that the Bishop did not understand the 
Welsh language.—By Mr. T. Duncompg, from St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell, against Church-rates.—By Lord EprineTon, 
from a place in Devonshire, in favour of the Irish Muni- 
cipal Bill, and against Church-rates.—By Mr. BorTHWICK, 
from Evesham, and from two other places in Worcester- 
shire, against the abolition of Church-rates.—By Sir T. 
FREMANTLE, from various places in Gloucester, against 
abolition of Church-rates.—By Mr. HoLLanp, from a 
place in Derbyshire, in favour of the Amended Poor-law 
Bill—By Mr. Youne, from Scarborough, against the 
duty on Marine Insurances. 


Conpuct or THE Army. — BuvENos 
Ayres.] Sir C. Broke Vere secing the 
hon. and gallant Member for Hull in his 
place, he would take that opportunity of 
referring to a statement made by the hon. 
Gentleman on a former night, relative to 
certain proceedings which that hon. Mem- 
ber alleged took place at the attack on 
Buenos Ayres, in 1808, and which he (Sir 
C. B. Vere) took the liberty of contradict- 
ing the accuracy of at that time. Since that 
time he had written to several officers who 
were present at the attack on that place, 
who confirmed the view he had taken of the 
subject. The first was from a general 
Officer, who said, that no such order had 
been issued as was described by the gallant 
officer ; the next was from an officer who 
was an aide-de-camp of the commander, and 
he stated he did not know of any such 
order being issued. The next was from an 
officer commanding one of the columns of 
attack, who stated, that no such order had 
been issued. He had also similar letters 
from several other officers who were present, 
who stated ,that no such order had been 
issued ; he, therefore, was justified in 
asserting that no general order, no brigade 
order, no regimental order, and, indeed, no 
order of any authority, had been issued 
similar to that described by the hon. and 
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gallant Member, namely, that the soldiers 
should spare the old men and the women 
and bayonet all others. He had felt it to 
be particularly his duty to apply to officers 
belonging to the same regiment that the 
gallant Member belonged to, and all the 
officers, except one, said that they did not 
know of any such order ; and that one 
officer to whom he had alluded was at the 
time of the same rank as the hon. Member 
opposite ; and that Gentleman said that he 
recollected an officer passed along the 
column to which he was attached, urging 
the men to the free use of the bayonet, but 
he did not recollect whether the particular 
expression stated by the hon. and gallant 
Member was used or not. 

Colonel Thompson said, there was a pro- 
verbial difficulty in combating the evidence 
of one man who did see, with the evidence of 
any number of men who did not see. The 
question brought forward was, whether he 
had wrongly stated, that he heard an order for 
giving no quarter carried by a_ field-officer 
down the column in which he was, at the 
attack of Buenos Ayres. He was no party 
to the policy of bringing this subject a second 
time before the House and the public. He 
had introduced it once, as matter of just 
and, perhaps, inevitable recrimination. But 
as aman put now on his defence, he felt 
assured he should be heard with patience. 
The first fact with which he was furnished 
by the hon. Baronet opposite was, that an 
order to the effect described was in the 
General-in-chief’s plan of attack two days 
before. The hon. Baronet would think it 
no discourtesy if he read again the extract 
from the evidence on the trial of General 
Whitelocke. Lieutenant-Colonel Bourke, 
Quartermaster-General, says, on the 3d of 
July, two days before the attack actually 
took place, ‘‘ I called at General Gower’s 
quarters and he showed mea plan of an attack 
on the town which he appeared to have just 
finished, and which was completely detailed 
in all its parts ; it was the same which was 
given out the next day in orders, with some 
very trifling alterations.” Whether the order 
to give no quarter was among these trifling 
alterations he had not the means to ascertain, 
‘<1 proceeded to inspect the advance posts 
at the centre, and left General Gower 
going, as I understood, to head-quarters 
with the plan. I reached head-quarters 
after dusk, and in the course of the evening 
General-Whitelocke asked my opinion of 
the plan of attack, which was to take place 
the next day at twelve o'clock. I stated 
my objection to one clause, which directed 
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that no prisoners should be made, as I con- 
ceived in an action of that sort, in an open 
town, it would be impossible to prevent a 
great deal of butchery.” An ugly word in 
an official proceeding. “I said | thought 
the plan would succeed, but it appeared to 
me to be completely a new case, as | did 
not remember to have heard before of a 
similar order of attack. The General said 
he would leave out the order for making 
no prisoners, and would summon the town 
the next morning before he attacked it.” 
Whether he did either must be doubtful. 
Was it what mankind at large would vote 
unreasonable, monstrous, or incredible, 
that what was in the General-in-chief’s 
plan two days before should be heard by an 
individual officer on the attack ? The hon. 
Baronet had further stated, that an officer 
in the same regiment with Colonel 
Thompson said, he thought he remembered 
an order being passed along by a field- 
officer to “ use the bayonet freely.” Now 
this officer, who happened to be one of the 
most valued comrades he ever had, he had 
always understood was ina diflerent column 
from himself at the time he heard that order 
given. There were either eleven or 
thirteen columns; and the time when he 
heard the order was not when the troops 
were collected previously to entering the 
town, but after they were broken up. But 
he had further evidence, from an accidental 
and perhaps a hostile source ; he would 
read a description of what took place on the 
same day, at the same hour, in a different 
column still. It was from a work which 
was put upon all mess tables, and into the 
hands of the babes and sucklings of the 
army, in all places where the young idea 
was taught to “ shoot.” It was the de- 
scription, by an eye witness, of what took 
place at the attack of another part of Buenos 
Ayres, the Retiro. After describing a good 
deal of bayoneting, which might all be fair 
enough, for when men were sent to fight 
with bayonets they were not to be expected 
to use them like a turkey’s feather — but 
why was not the same said for the British 
Legion, in whom it had been brought 
forward as a crime ? the narrator went on 
to say, that some of the enemy feigned dead ; 
on the arrival of reinforcements “ the pre- 
tenders to death now tasted it in reality” a 
battery was attacked, and the party there con- 
sisting of about sixty men, madea precipitate 
retreat ; butin place of being able to reach 
the theatre, they took temporary refuge in 
a barrack, and were so closely followed up 
as not to give time to shut the gates. Here 
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there was a regular row ina barrack-rooms 
and not one of the sixty was spared. The 
only fellows that escaped were five prisoners 
in the black hole.’ But this was not all— 
there was a honne bouche to come. ** When 
this bustle was over I returned to the 
barrack, and met, coming out, Corporal 
Mackay, a regular-built Highlander, of my 
own company [sorry he was to read any- 
thing discreditable to a Scottish soldier, 
but the fault was not his], with a sword 
well stained in one hand [perhaps some 
hon. Gentlemen might have sons in the 
army, and wish to know what a well-stained 
sword was|—with a well stained sword in 
one hand, and a pair of boots in the other. 
I asked him what he had been about ? 
He said the Spaniards were some of them 
uneasy, and he was quieting them—in fact, 
he had been putting all the wounded out of 
pain.” | A gesturcof incredulity from a Mem- 
ber on the Opposition side] Nay, hereit was 
(holding up the book, and turning it on the 
two sides), in page 5040f The United Service 
Journal for December last ; ‘and having 
seen that I had lost my boots ina muddy lane, 
he had unbooted a dead Spanish officer for 
the sake of his captain.” This was the 
way the Spaniards were treated. Within 
four hours afterwards he was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Spaniards, and was asked 
whether the orders he had described were 
what they had entered the town with, and 
of course he told the truth. A Spanish 
officer pulled out his purse, and asked if he 
wanted money, offering to supply him. If 
any thing could add to the misery of 
entering a town with such orders, it was 
the pain of being so treated afterwards. 
But he had not done yet. The hon. 
Baronet had not found any person who 
heard the exact order, but he had. He 
had a letter from an individual whom he 
would not name till he had ascertained from 
him that he was under no fear of suffering 
from the disclosure, which ran as follows : 
“« Sir—having read im a newspaper a com. 
munication from you to your constituents, 
wishing to know if there was any old 
soldier in their neighbourhood who was at 
Buenos Ayres, although not being in the 
neighbourhood you write to, I beg to 
acquaint you that the regiment I served in, 
[regiment’s name mentioned,] and in a dif- 
ferent part of the army from any mentioned 
before got orders not to spare any persons 
except old men, women, and children, and 
were forced to act accordingly. One or two 
revolting cases | beg to mention. As the 
company I belonged to advanced up the 
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street, there appeared at the door of a 
House, as we passed, a clergyman; he 
wore white robes. He was killed where 
he stood, and fell out on his face in the 
street. The next was a man who thought 
tosecure himself undera woman’s petitcoats” 
[loud laughter from the Tory side. Col- 
onel Thompson said he had waited for 
that laugh. Perhaps when hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had known him longer they would 
be less incautious. ‘ The man had two 
bayonets put though his body in that 
situation. To describe the agony of the dis- 
tracted mother, which I believe she was, 
would take an abler hand than the humble 
individual’s who addresses you. But the 
order of the day was, ‘ You know your 
orders; do your duty, or—.’” And so, 
said the gallant officer, ends my military 
report. He would leave the facts before 
the House, and he submitted that he had 
shown reason to believe that in four several 
parts of the army orders tantamount to 
what he had reported had been given. 

Sir Charles Broke Vere did not doubt 
but that the hon. Member saw an 
officer riding along the line making the 
remark that he had stated, but he was 
satisfied that it was not a general order, 
He was anxious that the character of the 
army should be free from any thing ap- 
proaching to the shadow of a stain, and 
therefore he had made the observations 
which he did. 


Tue Rate-PayiInG CLAUSES OF THE 
Rerorm Acr.] Mr. Thomas Duncombe 
moved the second reading of the Reform 
Act Amendment Bill. 

Lord John Russell was sorry to find 
that he was compelled to oppose the fur- 
ther progress of this Bill; but in doing so 
he would not occupy the time of the House 
at any length. This Bill proposed to do 
away with all qualification arising out of 
the payment of rates or taxes. He was 
anxious to make the conditions relative to 
the payment of the latter as little onerous 
as possible, provided, however, that it 
could be shown that the persons in the 
register were bona fide householders pay- 
ing rates and taxes. The clauses in the 
Reform Bill which it was now proposed 
to get rid of, enacted that householders of 
a certain qualification, able to pay the 
rates and taxes required from them, should 
form the constituency. This was not a 
hew provision, but in accordance with the 
ancient principle of scot and lot, by which 
householders had the right of voting in 
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certain boroughs on paying rates. There- 
fore the cnactments in the Reform Act 
were in accordance with the old law and 
practice. He would not then go into the 
general arguments on which those parts of 
the Reform Act were supported, and he 
certainly had heard no reason which 
should induce him to abandon them. As 
he had already said, where inconvenience 
was felt in the general provisions of that 
Act, he was ready to reconsider them with 
a view to apply a remedy; but he was 
not prepared to abandon the principle. 
He should, therefore, oppose the further 
progress of this Bill. He moved as an 
amendment that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Mr. Hume asked the noble Lord why 
he would make a distinction between the 
borough and county voters; a vast num- 
ber of people were disfranchised, by no 
fault of theirs, and who were fully quali- 
fied to vote. Two years ago he lost his 
vote because his taxes were not paid in 
time. He was anxious to pay them, but 
though the collectors called at houses 
right and left, they did not call at his. 
Ministers had not been true to the pro- 
fessions they made when they passed the 
Reform Bill. The principle of Lord 
Grey was, that no borough should have a 
constituency of less than 300. How had 
the registration clauses worked? There 
were thirty or forty boroughs in which the 
constituency was not more than two-thirds 
that number. 

Mr. Grote observed, that when the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite happened to agree 
with the noble Lord, they seemed to 
imagine that all who dissented from them 
were, as a matter of course, to be silenced. 
To that doctrine he would most decidedly 
oppose himself, and more particularly on 
an occasion like the present, because he 
knew the strong feeling which prevailed 
among his constituents, and among all 
town constituents, with respect to this 
measure. The other night the noble 
Lord objected to the introduction of ab- 
stract questions ; they had now a practical 
question, and the noble Lord moved that 
the discussion of it be postponed till that 
day six months. If he had no better ar- 
guments to adduce in support of his 
views, the noble Lord might be assured 
he would fail to get rid of the dissatisfac- 
tion which existed on the subject in every 
town more or less in the kingdom. The 
sconstituencies would not be satisfied with 
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a disqualification of this kind, which did 
not attach to the county voters. Believ- 
ing that the eflect of this clause had been 
contrary to what was intended by the 
framers of the Reform Act, and that it 
operated unjustly, he should give his 
hearty concurrence in the motion of the 
hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe observed, that 
the hon, Gentlemen opposite had ga- 
thered with their usual zeal when to re- 
strict and oppress the constituencies was 
the object, or when he, and the hon, 
Gentlemen who acted with him, brought 
forward any proposition to extend the 
franchise, and, if possible, give the elec- 
tors additional protection. He did not 
complain of the hon, Gentlemen opposite 
—they were pursuing only their ordinary 
avocation, but he did complain of the 
conduct of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord’s promises, when he introduced the 
Reform Bill, had not been fulfilled. He 
then told them that he proposed to in- 
crease the constituency half a million; 
the returns showed that it had not been 
increased above 300,000. THe imputed 
the deficiency to the restrictive clauses in 
the Reform Bill. The noble Lord also 
told them that it was one of his proposi- 
tions that no constituency should be less 
than 300. He held in his hand a return 
of the different borouglis, and from that it 
appeared that in twelve boroughs the 
registered voters did not exceed 200; in 
thirty, 300; in thirty-one, 400; in 
thirteen, 500; in twenty-five, 600; in 
twenty-one, 700; in fifty-cight, 1,500 ; 
in twenty-seven, 3,000, giving 
217 boroughs, in every one of which the 
Reformers, he felt confident, would in a 
short time be beaten by bribery and inti- 
midation. The hon. Gentlemen opposite 
knew well that they would be able ina 
few years to get a majority in every one 
of those boroughs unless something were 
done to extend the suffrage. It was his 
honest conviction that if they persisted in 
their present course they would soon have 
this House as much a boroughmongering 
House of Commons as was that which 
existed prior to the passing of the Reform 
Bill. The noble Lord had referred to the 
city of Westminster as evidence of the 
good working of the clauses in question. 
What was the state of Westminster before 
the Reform Bill passed? No one was 
then required to pay the King’s taxes as 
@ qualification. It was only necessary 
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for the voter to have paid bis parochial 
rates. Now, they uot only must have paid 
the King’s taxes, but the parochial taxes, 
including the police rate and the county 
rate. Why ought not the county voters 
to be eqrally called on to pay the county 
rate and King’s taxes? Well, what had 
been the operation of the Reform Act in 
Westminster ? In 1807, when Sir Francis 
surdett was first elected by the people, 
there voted 10,542 ; in 1818, at the next 
contested election, there voted 10,277; 
in 1819, there voted only 8,366. This 
diminution was owing to the poll books 
having been published, which led to num- 
bers of the tradesmen who had voted for 
the Reform candidate losing the custom 
of the aristocracy. In 1820, the last con- 
test before the Reform Act, 9,280 voted. 
In 1834, the year after the Reform Act 
had passed, there appeared on the regis- 
ter only 9,807. Now, the number of the 
rate-payers in 1807 was 18,100. Thus 
the number registered in the first year of 
the Reform Bill was only one-half of the 
number of the rate-payers. In the con- 
test in 1833, there voted only 4,218. He 
begged to remind the noble Lord of some 
of the effects which he himself had in- 
tended should result from the passing of 
the Reform Bill. Lord Durham, for the 
first Reform Bill, the work of his own 
hands, did not claim that character of 
perfection which his colleagues insisted on 
in bar to any alteration of the second. In 
his speech of 1834, he stated :-- 

“| was assisted by the advice of three of 
my colleagues—Lord John Russell, Sir James 
Graham, and Lord Duncannon; and, with 
their co-operation, the first Reform Bill was 
submitted to the cabinet and to the Sovereign. 
Of that measure I shall say no more than that 
if it was not entirely perfect, it was at the 
saine time free from many of those imperfec- 
tions which attended the passing of the second 
Reform Bill, and which, from accidental cir- 
cumstances, it was impossible to guard against. 
I allude in particular to the 50/, tenant’s 
clause, which was forced upon the supporters 
of the bill by the then Tory House of Com- 
mons, and afterwards inserted in the second 
measure, although contrary to the principles 
on which the first was framed, or at least upon 
which I framed it; namely, that independence 
should be the security for a vote, and that, no 
matter how small the property was, provided 
the voter could exercise an independent saf- 
frage he should be entitled to vote for his 
representative. I know that much remains to 
be done, many imperfections to be remedied, 
especially with regard to rating. If we find 
that the non-payment of rates should tend to 
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disqualify those who have the right of voting, 
that part of the measure should be altered and 
amended,” 

He contended that the constituency of 
England had been considerably reduced 
by the rate-paying clause; and that clause 
was further objectionable, because it gave 
occasion for gross bribery and favouritism 
on the part of the collectors of the rates 
and taxes. He knew that these people 
sometimes tore leaves out of their receipt 
books that the electors might be placed 
on the register, notwithstanding that they 
had not paid their rates. This led to 
gross bribery on the part of those who 
were trying to get possession of their 
boroughs. He was sorry to see the noble 
Lord throw himself into the arms of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. They were not 
only bad, but very dangerous company for 
any Reformer to fall into. 
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The House divided on 
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motion :—Ayes 
jority 93. 
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Aglionby, IH. A. 
Attwood, T. 


Barnard, Edward G. 


Bellew, Rich. M. 


Berkeley, hon. C. C. 


Blunt, Sir C, 
Bowes, John 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
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Chapman, M. L. 
Clay, W. 
Codrington, Sir E. 
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Crawford, W. S. 
Denistoun, A. 
Divett, E. 
Dundas, J. D. 
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Etwall, Ralph 
Evans, G. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Grote, G. 

Hall, B. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J, H. 
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Hector, C. J. 
Heron, Sir R., bart. 
Hindley, C. 
Holland, E. 
Hume, J. 
Jervis, John 


King, Edward B, 
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Lushington, Charles 
Lynch, A. H. 
Maher, John 
Marshall, Wm. 
Marsland, Ilenry 
Molesworth, Sir W, 
Mullins, F. W. 


Musgrave, Sir R., bt. 


Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O'Connell, Morgan 
O’Conor Don 
Oliphant, L. 
Parrott, J. 
Pattison, J. 
Philips, Mark 
Power, James 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rundle, John 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Tancred, Il. W. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Tooke, W. 

Tulk, C. A. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, Charles P. 
Warburton, II. 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilks, John 
Williams, W. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wood, Alderman 
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D'Eyneourt, C. T. 
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Angerstein, John 
Arbuthnoit, hon, EH. 
Ashley, Visct. 
Ashley, hon, I. 
Bailey, J. 

Baillie, Hl. D. 
Balfour, T. 

Barclay, David 
Baring, Francis 
Baring, I. Bingham 
Baring, W. B. 
Baring, T. 

Barneby, John 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bell, M. 

Bethell, Richard 
Biddulph, Robert 
Blackburne, John I. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boldero, Capt. H. G. 
Borthwick, Peter 
Bowles, G, R. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bruce, Lord FE. 
Buller, Sir J. B. Yarde 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Byng, George 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Canning, rt. hn, Sir S. 
Cavendish, hon, G. I, 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chaplin, Col. 
Chapman, Aaron 
Charlton, E. L. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Chisholm, A. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, hon. R. HH. 
Codrington, C. W. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cole, A. II. 

Cole, Visct. 
Compton, II. C. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Coote, Sir C, 
Corry, I. 

Cripps, Joseph 
Damer, D. 
Denison, J. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncombe, W. 
Kast, J. B. 

Eaton, Richard J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, FE. 

Fector, John Minet 
Ferguson, G. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, Wm. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Forster, Charles S. 


Fox, Charles 
Fremantle, Sir T, W. 
Fieshfield, J. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Geary, Sir Wm. 
Gladstone, T. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goulburn, IH. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grey, Sir G. 

Ilalse, James 
Halford, I. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Handley, Henry 
Harcourt, G. S. 
Hardinge, Sir HH. 
Ilawkes, T. 

Hay, Sir And. Leith 
Ileathcote, Gilb. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hogg, J. W. 

Hope, hon. James 
Iloskins, K, 

Irton, Samuel 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Jones, Wilson 
Jones, Theobald 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 
Knight, Henry Gally 
Knightley, Sir C, 
J.awson, Andrew 
Lefevre, C. 8. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Lowther, Col. I. C. 
Lowther, J. HH. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, Donald 
Mahon, Visct. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, William 
Miles, Philip J. 
Mordaunt, Sir J., bt. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Neeld, Joseph 
Nicholl, Dr. 

North, Frederick 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, George 
Parker, M. 

Parker, J. 

Patten, John Wilson 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pollen, Sir J. bart. 
Pollington, Visct, 
Ponsonby, W. 
Ponsonby, J, 
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Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vesey, hon. Thomas 
Vivian, John IL. 
Vivian, John Ennis 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole Lord 
West, J. B. 
Weyland, Major 
Whitmore, Thos. C. 
Wilbraham, B. 
Williams, Robt. 
Wilson, H. 
Wodehouse, F. 
Wood, Charles 
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Pringle, A. 

Reid, Sir John Rae 
Richards, R. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Russell, Lord John 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, James W. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, F. 

Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, hon. R, 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, FE. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stormont, Visct. 
Sturt, Henry Chas, 
Thomas, Colonel 
Trevor, hon. A. Baring, 
Trevor, hon. G. Smith, R. V. 


Bill put off for six months. 


East INptA Maritime Orricers' 
Biti.] Mr. Robinson moved the second 
reading of the East India Maritime Officers’ 
Bill. When it was determined that the 
Fast India Company should cease to trade, 
it was resolved that compensation should 
be given to the maritime ofhcers whose 
interests would be thereby affected. In 
1834 the East India Company adopted a 
certain rule, by which those who had been 
in service during the five years preceding 
that time should receive compensation, 
but all others should be refused it. Under 
these circumstances he felt it his duty to 
apply to the House for a Committee to in- 
quire into the cases of certain officers whose 
interests had been injured by the adoption 
of that rule. ‘The Committee had reported 
that certain officers had been improperly 
deprived of compensation by the operation 
of the rule. Lord Glenelg said, that he 
never would have consented to the rule if 
he had thought that those who might be 
excluded would not have their cases 
specially entered on. ‘This Bill merely 
gave the officers the right of having their 
cases adjudicated un the special merits of 
ach, These gentlemen had now been ap- 
plying for two years; and he was glad 
to have an opportunity of making an 
appeal on their behalf to the justice and 
liberality of Parliament. 

Sir John Hobhouse thought that those 
officers could not complain of not being 
heard, as the hon. Gentleman had made 
an eloquent speech on the occasion when 
the subject was last before the House ; 
he had made a speech that evening, and 
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he would probably make a third by avail- 
ing himself of his right to reply. He 
hoped that the House, considering that this 
was not a question relating to the taxation 
of the people of England, but to the 
revenues Of India, whose native inhabitants 
had not many advocates in that House, 
would bear with him while he, as guardian 
of the revenucs of India, endeavoured to 
make out a case on their behalf. The 
question was decided when the Charter 
Act of the East India Company was 
passed in 1833, by which it was declared 
that compensation should be granted to a 
certain number of the civil, military, and 
maritime officers of the company. The 
clause on which these claims were founded 
was the 7th clause of the charter, which 
required that no compensations, superan- 
nuations, or allowances, shall be granted 
until the expiration of two caendar 
months after particulars of the compensa- 
tion, superannuation, or allowance proposed 
to be so granted shall have been laid before 
both Houses of Parliament.” Now, what 
was the reason for requiring that these 
particulars should be laid before Parliament ? 
Simply, that if any improvident grants 
were proposed, Parliament might interfere. 
The House of Commons gave the East 
India Company the power of considering 
the claims of all parties, and if the claims 
were allowed, they should then have the 
power of charging the revenues of India 
with the amount necessary for compensa- 


tion. The line drawn by the company 
was this-—that none of their maritime 
officers except those who had been in 


commission of the company’s ships within 
five years of the date of the charter, 
should be entitled to compensation. This 
rule was assented to by the Court of 
Directors, by the Board of Control, and by 
the Court of Proprietors, and also by the 
maritime officers themselves, and he re- 
gretted to say, that when this scheme was 
fully worked out, very nearly 700,000/. 
would be paid out of the revenues of India 
for compensation. With regard to the 
present claims, the hon. Member for Yar- 
mouth had stated that out of the fifty-five 
officers who had signed the petition on 
which this Bill was founded, no fewer than 
twenty-seven had not been employed by 
the company for the last twenty years, and 
yet these gentlemen had put down their 
names as suffering by the discontinuance of 
the company’s trade. The Court of Di- 
rectors, however, had made exceptions to 
their rule in extreme cases, and he thought 
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the House ought not to interfere with the 


East-India 


exercise of their discretion. re should 
therefore move, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 

Mr. Praed was understood to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Control, whether there was ¢ 
readiness on the part of the board to in- 
vestigate special cases, without calling upon 
the applicants to give a certificate of sick- 
ness, or of being in distressed circum- 
stances? That admission that there was 
not, overset the whole of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s case. When Lord Ellen- 
borough came to the Board of Control, he 
found the question in this state. There 
was an Act of Parliament enabling the 
court to give compensation to persons whose 
interests were affected by the discontinuance 
of the company’s trade, and this compensa- 
tion was to come out of the revenues of 
India. The right hon. Gentleman had press- 
ed this latter point on the attention of the 
Hfouse ; but when the charter was granted 
to the company, their commercial revenues 
were made over in aid of the territorial 
revenues of India, and therefore any charge 
on the commercial revenue was fairly 
transferred to the territorial income. 
The clause empowered the company to 
grant compensation, and was _ therefore 
directory, and every individual case ought 
consequently to be decided upon its own 
merits. The Select Committee appointed 
by the House to inquire into this subject 
was unanimous in its report, and they stated 
that grievances existed in particular cases, 
and recommended that the rule laid down 
by the Court of Directors should be relaxed, 
and that those officers who could make out 
a case of prospective loss by the discon- 
tinuance of the company’s trade, although 
they might not be in a state of abject 
poverty, should receive compensation. He 
thought, however, that the Court of Di- 
rectors were the sole judges of the merits of 
each particular case, and of the amount of 
compensation, but he certainly understood 
that both the company and the board were 
bound to consider whether any individual 
had suffered loss by the cessation of the 
trade, and then, even if that individual 
were worth ten millions of money, he would 
be defrauded if,a loss having been proved,'he 
did not receive compensation. It would 
be more satisfactory to him, as there were 
difficulties in dealing with the Bill itself, if 
he could receive an assurance from the right 
hon. Gentleman that the board would in- 
timate to the Court of Directors their wish 
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that this condition of a declaration of 
poverty, before the claims were considered, 
should be dispensed with. However, if 
he did not reccive that assurance, he should 
do what he could with the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. V’. Smith said, that the condition 
required was nothing}! new in the history of 
the East India Company. He maintained 
that these officers had received no injury, 
because the company had for some time be- 
fore the charter been contracting their ser- 
vice, and for the last two or three years 
had chartered ships from voyage to voyage, 
and therefore ample notice to quit had been 
given to the officers. He should certainly 
vote against the second reading of the Bill, 
for he saw no chance or prospect of effect- 
ing such alterations in the measure, when 
passing through Committee, as could render 
it acceptable to the country, or fair towards 
the parties principally concerned. He 
hoped the House, then, would save the 
company and the people of England from 
these additional claims. It was most 
especially to be recollected, that the persons 
on whose behalf these claims were made, 
would not be left destitute, for the East 
India Company were authorised to relieve 
any case of extreme distress, 

Mr. Hawes observed, that every speaker 
who addressed the House admitted the 


justice of the claims, but for some reason 


or other, which he could not understand, 
refused to consider them in the proper 
quarter ; for his part, he should support 
the Bill. 

Mr. Robinson observed, that the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Hobhouse) had as- 
sented to the appointment of a Committee, 
taking the chance of their report being 
favourable to his views; but now, finding 
that report opposed to his wishes, he de- 
clared his intention to do as he had done 
before. 

The House divided :—Ayes 47 ; 
31: Majority 16. 
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Fielden, J. 

Vox, C. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes. 
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Ilardy, J. 
Hawes, B. 
Hawkes, T. 
Herbert, Hon. 8, 
Hindley, C. 
Hoy, J. B. 


Angerstein, J. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, E. 
Barnard, Edward G, 
Bridgeman, IU. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Chapman, A. 
Clay, W. 
Crawford, W.S. 
D’Eyncourt, T. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Dundas, J. D, 
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Humphrey, J. 
Jervis, J. 
Jones, T. 


Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 


Lowther, J. I. 
Mackinnon, W. 
Palmer, G. 
Parry, Sir L. P. 
Pattison, J. 
Pease, J. 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Ruthven, E. 


Thompson, Colonel. 


‘Trevor, Hon, A. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Wakley, T. 
Wason, R. 
Weymis, Capt. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, W. 
Wood, Ald. 
TELLERS. 
Robinson, G. 
Praed, B. 
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Lynch, A. H. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Parker, J. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Smith, V. 
Thornley, T. 
‘Troubridge, E. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Warburton, LH. 
Worsley, Lord. 
TELLERS. 
Maule, F. 
Steuart, R. 


Adams, Sir G. 
Aglionby, Tl. A. 
Baring, I. 'T. 
Brotherton, J. 
Collins, W. 
Dundas, Hon. J. 
Forster, C.S. 
French, F. 
Gordon, R. 
Halse, J. 

Hastie, A. 
Ilawkins, J. II. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Howard, P. HU. 
Hume, J. 
Johnstone, H. 


GENERAL TurnPIKE Trusts.] Mr. 
Mackinnon moved the second reading of the 
Turnpike Trusts Bill. 

Lord Worsley objected to the measure, 
and moved that it be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Mr. Mackinnon urged the Louse to 
agree to the second reading, for she believed 
that no objection could be urged against 
the measure which it would not be in their 
power to obviate in Committee. The 
question which the House had to decide 
was simply this—whether it was or was 
not desirable that the population of counties 
should govern themselves as regarded the 
public roads, or give the tremendous power 
which the opponents of the Bill proposed 
should be given, to a board appointed by 
whoever might be the Ministers for the 
time being. 

Mr. F. Maule contended that the best 
guarantee for the proper management of 
the public roads would be to vest that 
management in the hands of persons ap- 
pointed by and under the control of the 
executive Government. 

Mr. Goulburn suggested to his hon. 
Friend who had brought forward the Bill 
that he should withdraw it, and present it 
at a future period in a form likely to be 
more acceptable to the House. 
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Amendment and Bill withdrawn. 


Apmission or Freemen.] Mr. 
Warburton moved an instruction to the 
Committee on the Freemen’s Admission 
Bill to the following effect—‘ That they 
have the power to make provision for the 
amendment of the Reform of Parliament 
Act, in so far as it requires the payment 
of rates and taxes as a qualification of 
householders to vote in the election of 
Members to serve in Parliament.” 

The Speaker intimated a doubt whether 
this Motion was regular. He doubted 
whether it was not carrying the principle 
of instruction too far. 

Mr. Warburton said, it was because the 
Committee had not the power to insert 
this provision without an instruction that 
it was necessary. 

Mr. Williams Wynn said, that this was 
a course of proceeding which got rid of 
the Second Reading; it was difficult to 
draw a line; the act of settlement might 
in this way be got rid of by an instruction 
to a Committee on a turnpike Bill. 

Lord John Russell thought it inexpe- 
dient to introduce an instruction to the 
Committee to insert a clause in this Bill 
foreign to the object of it. His intention 
was, in conformity with what he had stated 
when the Bill was before the House ona 
former occasion, to make a provision for a 
relaxation of the time for the payment of 
taxes ; and for that purpose he had pre- 
pared a Bill to regulate the payment of 
taxes, and to abolish the stamp duty on 
the admission of freemen. He proposed 
to leave the Act as it stood in respect to 
the payment of taxes for the first year 
up to the Sth of April, and in the subse- 
quent years to the Ist of October sup- 
posing the name remained on the register, 
and he thought there would be sufficient 
time between the Ist. of October and the 
29th of June to pay the rates and taxes. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry would not press his Bill 
till the measure he had just alluded to 
were brought in. 

Mr. Williams said, he saw no necessity 
for delaying his Bill. There was a Bill 
before the House, the Registration of 
Voters Bill, into which the provisions of 
the noble Lord might be introduced. 
What he proposed by his Bill to get rid of 
was a source of corruption in all our towns. 
He should move that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Bill, 
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Viscount Sandon seconded this Motion, | regard to that important body; for he 
and hoped the hon. Member would not (C ‘olonel Sibthorp) could perfectly recol- 
consent to postpone the Bill, especially as | lect having heard his Majesty’s Attorney- 


it was proposed to connect it with another 


Bill with which it had no connexion. A 
freeman’s franchise had nothing to do 


with property ; it represented the reward | 


of industry, and not a money qualifi- 
cation. 

Lord John Russell said, that as the hon, 
Member had declined to defer his Motion, 


he should move for leave to bring in his | 


Bill. Whether the charges brought 
against the freemen were just or not, his 
object in the present instance was to im- 
prove, as far as possible, the condition in 
which they were placed in regard to the 
elective franchise. We would, therefore, 
move as an amendment for leave to bring 
in a Bill for altering and amending the | 
rate-paying clauses of the Reform Act. 
Mr. Williams Wynn objected to the 
course pursued by the noble 


Lord (Lord | 


John Russell), as in his opinion it was | 


quite contrary to the usual practice of the 
House to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill of which no previous notice had been 
given as an amendment to an Order of the 
Day. 

The Speaker said, it did occur to him, 
that according to the usual practice of the 
House such an Amendment could not be 
moved as a matter of abstract right. It 
was, however, for the House to consider 
whether, for the sake of convenience, the 
course which had been proposed should 
not be allowed in the present case. 

Lord John Russell would not, after 
what had fallen from the Chair, persist in 
his Motion. He would, 
leave to withdraw it, and to move in its 
stead, that the House go into Committee 
on the Freemen’s Admission Bill on the 
21st of June. 

The Speaker wished it to be understood 
that in the remarks he had made he did 
not mean to speak so much to the right as 
to the expediency of the course which had 
been proposed. 

Colonel Sibthorp hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry would take the sense of 
the House upon his Motion he had made. 
He considered the course which had been 
pursued by the noble Lord as an attempt 
to get rid of a Bill for improving the con- 
dition of the freemen by a side wind. 
Such a course was quite in keeping with 
the general policy of Gentlemen on his 


(Lord J, Russell’s) side of the House in 





therefore, beg | 





General denominate the freemen the curse 
of the country. He would cordially join 
in supporting any measure which would 
tend to improve the condition of the 
freemen, 

Mr. Trevor hoped that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry would persist in his 
motion. He was astonished that hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, who were always talking of cor- 
ruption, should refuse to support a measure 
which tended to make the electors more 
independent, and he hoped the country 
would accept the conduct of the noble 
Lord as a proof of the sincerity of his in- 
tentions to improve the condition of the 
_ people. 

Mr. Maclean saw no good reason why 
the noble Lord should refuse to the free- 
men a boon of such importance as an ad- 
mission to the rights which they possessed 
free of all expense. It was, however, in 
perfect keeping with the course which had 
always been pursued in regard to the free- 
men by the noble Lord and hon. Gentle- 
men on his side of the House. ‘The free- 
men had been treated by.the Government 
and its supporters as if they had been the 
scum of society, and he had heard them 
called by an hon. Member on the Minis« 
terial Benches the plague-spots of the 
Constitution. If the noble Lord really 
wished to confer a benefit on the freemen 
it would have been more consonant with 
such a desire to allow the hon. Member 
for Coventry to proceed with his Bill in the 
usual course, and to have introduced his 
own Bill as a separate measure. 

Mr. Philip Howard thought, the hon. 
Member for Coventry had exercised a 
sound discretion in refusing to consent to 
postponement. It was not a party mea- 
sure, but one which only did justice to the 
freemen, and as such he would give it all 
the support in his power. 

Mr. jAglionby regretted the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry had not consented to 
postponement; and for the sake of his 
own measure it would have been better 
to consent to the course proposed by the 
noble Lord, as it would have had a much 
greater chance of passing when adopted 
by the Government. For his own part, 


however, he would say, that he could not 
consider the freemen as persons who could 
safely be trusted with the exercise of the 
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franchise, and he would oppose the mea- 
sure unless it was coupled with one for 
the extension of the suffrage. 

Mr. Williams was placed in a situation 
of some difficulty, as his constituents were 


Admission of Freemen. 


anxious that the bill should pass; and if 


it were to pass that House, he believed it 
would become law, which he doubted the 
noble Lord’s measure would do. 
The House divided on the motion to go 
then into a Committee :—Ayes 45; Noes 
82: Majority 37. 


List of the Ayers. 
Alsager, Captain 
Bailey, J. 
Baring, T. 
Blackburne, I. 
Chisholm, A. W. 
Dundas, J. C 
Elley, * i 
Fector, J. M. 
Fielden, J, 
Forbes, W. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
Gaskell, J, Milnes 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Goulburn, HH. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Ifarcourt, G. S. 
Ilector, C. J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Tloward, P. I. 
Hughes, W. HH. 
Lee, J. L. 
Lewis, D. 
Lincoln, Earl of 


Lowther, J. I. 
Maclean, D. 
Nicholl, J 
Praed, W. M. 
Price, S. G. 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scarlet, hon, lt. 
Sheppard, 'T. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Stormont, Viscount 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thompson, Alderman 
Thompson, Colonel 
Twiss, H. 
Vere, Sir C, B. 
Wason, R. 
Weyland, Major 
Wortley, J. S. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, E. T. 
TELLERS, 
Willams, W. 
Trevor, A. 


List of the Noes. 


Forster, C. S, 
Fort, J. 
French, F 
Gordon, R, 
Hall, B. 
Halse, J 
Hastie, A. 
Heathcoat, J. 
Heron, Sir R, 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Baines, EK. 
Baring, F. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Bentinck, Lord 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Brocklehurst, J. 


Brotherton, J. Holland, 
Callaghan, D. Ifume, J. 
Chalmers, P. Hutt, W 
Clive, E. B. Ingham, R. 

( Gulu Admiral Jervis, J. 
Cookes, T. il. Lefevre, C.S. 


D’Eyncourt, T. 
Dillwyn, L, W. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Ftwall, R. 
Ewart, W. 
Ferguson, R, C. 


Lushington, C. 
Macleod, R, 
Marsland, U, 
Maule, F, 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, J. A. 
O'Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
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Steuart, R. 
Thornley, T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, J. HH. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, H. 
Westenra, J. C. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, S. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Worsley, Lord 
Young, G. F. 


O'Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmer, Colonel 
Parry, Sir L, 
Pattison, J. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Philips, M. 
Phillips, G. R. 
Power, J: 

Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Pusey, P. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Ruthven, FE. 
Scholetield, J 
Seymour, Lord Hay, Sir A. L. 
Stanley, E. J. Parker, J. 


Committee postponed. 


TELLERS, 


celia eel 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 11, 1837. 


MINvTES.] Petitions presented. By Lord ReEpgEspALE, 
from places in Gloucestershire, against the abolition of 
Church-rates.— By the Earl of BrapForb, from places in 
Oxfordshire, against abolition of Chureh-rates.—By Vis- 
count MEeLBourNE, from various places, in favour of the 
Ministerial plan for the abolition of Church-rates, the 
Irish Municipal Reform Bill, and the Irish Tithe 
Bill. 


Improvement oF Lanps (IRELAND).] 
On the motion of the Marquess of Clans 
ricarde, the House went into Committee on 
the Improvement of Waste Lands (Ireland) 
Bill. 

The Earl of Wicklow was of opinion 
that this bill ought to have been intro- 
duced by his Majesty’s Ministers, and not 
by individuals, The present bill was 
similar to one formerly passed, which had 
never been productive of the slightest 
benefit to Ireland. ‘There was one part 
of the bill to which he wished to draw 
the particular attention of the noble Duke 
on the cross-bench (Richmond), who had 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the propriety of substituting declara- 
tions for oaths. If he looked into this 
Bill, he would see that it required the ad - 
ministration of oaths to an enormous ex- 
tent. In the 9th clause the Commissioners 
were empowered to compel the attendance 
of persons to give evidence, however great 
the distance might be. Now, in a bill at 
present before the other House, and hav- 
ing relation to Ireland, though power was 
given to compel the attendance of indivi- 
duals before the Commissioners, it was 
provided that that power should not ex- 
tend to those who lived at a greater 
distance than twenty miles. In that 
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measure also, although power was given | vernment to the circumstance. With re- 


to call for papers, yet a special protection | spect to the recent case of Greenacre, he 
was inserted against the production of | greatly disapproved of the conduct which 
title deeds of estates, but no such pro- | was pursued towards that individual. He 
vision was to be found in this bill; and if | believed that, on the 27th of April a re- 
it were suffered to remain thus, much in- | monstrance had been made against allow- 


convenience, to say the least of it, would | 
be the consequence. 

Lord Fitzgerald said, on referring to 
the votes of the other House, it would be 
found that there was more than one Dill ' 
which went farther, with reference to local 
improvements in Ireland, than the present 
measure. Therefore, if it were convenient, 
he would propose to his noble Friend to 
refer this measure to a Select Committee, 
where it might be thoroughly considered, | 
so as to prevent its provisions from being 
defeated or rendered useless by other 
bills. 

The House resumed. Bill referred to | 
a Select Committee. 


Execution at Grovucesrer.) Lord | 
Segrave said, that in consequence of what 
had fallen from him, and from the noble 
Duke on the cross-bench the other night, 
on the subject of the execution at Glou- 
cester, he understood that the high sheriff 
supposed that some imputation had been 
cast on his conduct. But, certainly he 
could state, that there was no imputation 
thrown out on the part of the noble Duke, 
or on hisown. He knew the high sheriff 
very well. He was a most respectable 
man, and if these indecencies took place 
at, or rather after, the execution, he was 
convinced that no man would be more 
shocked at the circumstance than that 
gentleman. He believed that the conduct 
of the executioner was most disgusting. 
After what occurred on Friday night he 
wrote to the governor of the county gaol, 
who, in answer, stated, that the conduct 
of the executioner was, to say the least of 
it, marked by great levity, and his im- 
pression was, that the man was drunk, 
If the greatest decorum were not observed 
on such an occasion, the most brutalizing 
effects must certainly follow. He had 
stated his authority for what he had said, 
and he hoped, that on investigation, other 
evidence would be adduced to outweigh 
that which led him to the conclusion at 
which he had arrived. He feared, how- 
ever that such would not be the fact. 

The Dukeof Richmond had meant to cast 
no imputation on the sheriff, but he thought 


the will of the sheriffs. 
a provision should be made to prevent 





it right to call the attention of the Go- 





ing persons to see him who had not a 
proper cause. ‘The magistrates of the 


/city of London might at present allow 


individuals to see persons in that unhappy 
situation, even though it were contrary to 
He thought that 


orders being given to visit persons await- 

ing execution, except they were issued by 

the Seeretary of State or by the sheriffs. 
Subject dropped. 


Cuter Baron Joy.] The Earl of 
Roden took the opportunity of having to 
present a petition, to call the attention of 


‘noble Lords opposite to a subject most 


deeply interesting to their Lordships, as it 
certainly had proved to be most painful to 
the individual who was most nearly con- 
nected with the matter. It was, he knew, 
irregular to allude to words made use of 
in a former debate ; but when their Lord- 
ships considered the importance of the 
subject, he hoped that it would be looked on 
as a sufficient excuse. The noble Viscount 
at the head of his Majesty’s Government 
had, on a former evening, made a state- 
ment which, when he explained the cir- 
cumstances, would, he hoped, prove to 
the noble Viscount that he had been mis-« 
informed on the subject, and would draw 
from him an acknowledgment of the mis- 
statement which he had made. The words, 
as far as he could remember them, used 
by the noble Viscount were these :—~ 
“With respect to the appointment of 
sheriffs by the going judge of assize, the 
Chief Baron deviated from the usual 
course, and sent in a list of names, which 
Government found to be very deficient.” 
Such acharge against so inestimable an 
individual as Clicf Baron Joy, appeared 
to him, who was long acquainted with the 
Chief Baron, who admired his virtues, and 
who considered him an ornament to that 
part of the empire, as a subject that ought 
to be inquired into, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the correctness of the state- 
ment and affirmation of the noble Viscount. 
He, therefore, had made an inquiry into 
the matter, and he had no doubt of the 
truth of the facts which he was about to 
state to their Lordships. He believed 
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that the noble Viscount was totally mis- 
informed with respect to the statement 
which he had made, and it would appear, 
that Chief Baron Joy did not depart from 
the course usually pursued on such ocea- 
sions, and that he did not send in a list 
which was found by the Government to 
be deficient. The course pursued in the 
appointment of sheriffs had prevailed from 
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the time that Sir Robert Peel was Chief 


Secretary, and the Chief Baron had ad- 
hered to it. Chief Baron Joy submitted 
to the Lord Chancellor a list of three most 
unexceptionable gentlemen to fill the office 
of High Sherifi—three gentlemen of the 
county of Louth. 
had stated, that one of these gentlemen, 
Mr. Fortescue, was unwilling to serve. 
That, however, formed no good ground 
for setting him aside, and choosing in his 
place a person who was not recommended 
by the judge. He recollected when he 
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The noble Marquess | 


himself was compelled to serve, and, | 


therefore, unwillingness afforded no solid 
ground for exemption. ‘The second gen- 
tleman, Mr. Bellingham, had a good 
ground of excuse, having served before. 
Then it was said, that the third gentleman 
on the list, Mr. Brabazon, was so young, 


that it was impossible that he could be | 
intrusted with so important an office as | 


that of sheriff. 
tleman. 
twenty years of age, and weighed twenty 
stone. Either one or the other of these 
gentlemen ought to have been made to 
serve, instead of the Government deviating 
from the regular line of proceeding, and 
appointing a person who was not recom- 
mended by the judge. The statement, 
therefore, of the noble Viscount, that the 
list sent in by the Chief Baron was de- 
ficient, appeared to him not to be well 
founded, because one of the two individuals 
whom he had named might have been 


Now, he knew that gen- 


made to stand, if Government had exer- | 
The circumstance had 


cised its power. 
caused a strong feeling throughout Ire- 


He was some five or six-and- | 


land; and, therefore, he felt it to be his | 


duty to that House and to the public, to 
give the noble Viscount an opportunity of 
correcting his error. 

Viscount Melbourne said, if he had been 
aware that the noble Earl had meant to 
introduce the subject, he would have been 
prepared with the necessary information. 
He had not the slightest idea of wounding 
the feelings of the Chief Baron, but he 
was hot aware that he had stated anything 
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but facts. He should be most anxious to 
make an immediate acknowledgment of 
error, if he had committed any, but he was 
not aware that he had. What he had 
said was, that the Chief Baron had not 
pursued the course usually adopted by the 
judges. He believed the practice always 
was for the judge to inquire of the present 
sheriff what persons were proper to be re- 
commended to fill the office of sheriff for 
the next year—not that he was bound by 
the information which he might receive, 
for he might still exercise his discretion ; 
but—because it was wise and prudent for 
him to know who were considered to be 
the most eligible individuals. This the 
Chief Baron had not done on the occasion 
in question. In consequence the Chief 
Baron had returned three individuals, out 
of whom it was impossible to select a per- 
son to serve the office of sheriff. Ele had not 
said that the Government had superseded 
those three gentlemen because the Chief 
Baron omitted to ask the opinion of the 
former sheriff, but because he had returned 
individuals each of whom had a good ex- 
cuse, or at least a reason, for being ex- 
empted. 

The Earl of Wicklow begged to tell the 
noble Viscount that he was in error, be-« 
cause the judge had not deviated from the 
customary rule in such cases, but the 
Government had thought proper to disre- 
gard the recommendation of the judge, and 
chose to appoint another person of their 
own selection. 

Lord Fitzgerald was glad that a con- 
versation on this subject had arisen, be- 
cause it had afforded the noble Viscount 
an opportunity of removing from the mind 
of Baron Joy an impression that the noble 
Viscount had intended to cast any censure 
upon him. The subject was certainly one 
of great importance, considering the nature 
of the office, and the duties of a sheriff. 
He could confirm the opinionof his noble 
Friend that no deviation from the usual 
practice had taken place, and that it had 
not been the custom of the judges to pre- 
fer the persons pointed out by the former 
sheriffs. It was clear that the judges 
could have no discretion if they were to be 
bound by the return of the former sheriffs. 
Nothing, however, could be more obvious 
than that if the Government were ready 
to release persons from serving the office, 
the list of the judge could be of little or no 


use. 
Petition laid on the table. 
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Tue Romisu Criercy.] The Mar- 
quess of Westmeath said, he had to pre- 
sent a petition from a dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, who 
wished to appeal to their Lordships against 
certain severe treatment which he had ex- 
perienced at the hands of his ecclesiastical 
superiors. It was the petition of Eugene 
Mulholland, a native of Treland, who had 
been ordained a priest of the Romish 
Church. In 1818 he went to Rome to 
prosecute his studies, and received the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity there. In 1826 
he returned to Ireland, and was appointed 
toa parish in the county of Louth. In 
1833 one of those controversies, which 
unfortunately were too prevalent in that 
country, became particularly conspicuous 
in his neighbourhood, and he was charged 
by another Roman Catholic clergyman 
with having connected himself with insur- 
rectionary proceedings. He referred the 
charge to the dignitaries of his own church, 
and it appeared to be their opinion that 
the charge ought to be withdrawn. How- 
ever the charge was not withdrawn. He 
then brought an action against the other 
priest, who had, as he thought, maligned 
his character, and while that action was 
pending he was dismissed from his curacy 
by the dignitaries of his church, and was 
thereby deprived of the means of obtaining 
an honest and honourable livelihood. 
They made him the subject of ecclesiastical 
censures and privations for having ap- 
pealed to the law of the land in vindication 
of his character. The Roman Catholic 
prelates did not deem that appeal to be an 
offence against the ecclesiastical canons, 
but still they dismissed him. He then 
appealed to Rome, and a document called 
a rescript was sent out to Dr, Croly, the 
Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, re- 
quiring him to be reinstated; and ulti- 
mately he was ordered to be appointed to 
an office which was equal to a perpetual 
curacy in the English Church. Having 
applied to the vicar apostolic of London 
for assistance, he received an answer which 
was remarkable for the peculiar expres- 
sions it contained. That personage con- 
demned the course pursued by Dr. Mul- 
holland, in first going to law with a brother 
clergyman, and afterwards presenting pe- 
titions to Parliament on the subject, as a 
most disgraceful exhibition. Among the 
subsequent measures which he took for 
his own justification, he applied to a great 
champion of public liberty to take up his 
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cause, Mr. Daniel O’Connell. That Gen- 
tleman told Dr. Mulbolland that it became 
him to express his regret for the course he 
had pursued, having caused great scandal 
to the Catholic Church by the controversy 
he had created, and by endeavouring to 
enlist the services of men in Parliament in 
hostility against the dignitaries of his 
church. He told Dr. Mulholland, more- 
over, that the Legislature had no control 
over the Roman Catholic Church, and that 
if he had suffered any wrong from another, 
the criminal law was open to him, Al- 
though it was asserted that Parliament 
had no right to interfere with the Catholic 
Church, he would remind their Lordships 
that the College of Maynooth was endowed 
by a Parliamentary grant, and that the 
discipline and mode of education there 
adopted ought to be inquired into, seeing 
that there was every reason to believe that 
the institution seemed only intended to fit 
the students for a degree of submission 
aud degradation that was totally incom- 
patible with the genius of a free country. 
Could their Lordships doubt, then, that 
this was a case of oppression, and that 
many such cases occurred in consequence 
of Roman Catholic priests refusing to 
lend themselves to that course of conduct 
which was now agitating that country ? 
But what was the behaviour of those im- 
maculate right reverends who thus endea- 
voured to coerce the inferior clergy to 
further their political views? He held in 
his hand a letter which had been addressed 
to anoble Duke near him (the Duke of 
Wellington) through the public newspa- 
pers on the subject of the revenues of the 
established church, in which after expa- 
tiating in a bombastic style on civil and 
religious freedom, and asserting, that 
nothing could check its progress, the 
writer remarked—‘ Witness your impo- 
tent laws against the Catholic Bishops 
who are assuming their ancient and heredi- 
tary title. His Majesty's Bishops may 
become possessed of all the favours that 
his Majesty, the fountain of wealth and 
honour, can give them; but they cannot 
make that happen which is not to be, or 
deprive the Catholic Bishops of their 
rights.” The writer concluded by express- 
ing his determination not to pay tithes or 
any tax in support of the Church of Eng- 
land. So wrote John Tuam, as he signed 
himself, He would next direct the atten- 


tion of their Lordships to the language 
used by some of the Roman Catholic 
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Clergy of the second order who were edu- 
cated at the College of Maynooth. <A 
priest at an election which took place at | 
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Catholic Clergy. He hoped the noble 
Viscount opposite would turn his attention 
to the subject, and examine into the state 


Clonmel thus addressed the electors re- | of things at Maynooth, with a view to as- 


specting the candidate:—‘‘ Haven't we | 
brought him to ye? I hope you'll keep 

him along with ye. We have brought | 
you a man who will give his best aid and | 
exertions in exterminating, root and 
branch, that abominable and dreadful 
nuisance—the church.” Hear the senti- 
ments of another person of the same class. 
They were part of a sermon which he de- 
livered in a Roman Catholic Chapel:— 
“Who are those that will be saved? 
Those who possess the franchise and use | 
it for the public good—those who vote for 

the liberal candidate at the expected 

election—those who consider the public 

good, and not their own private interest— 

those who will support the man who will 

oppose that church which I may call a 

nuisance, for it is the cause of all the mur- 

ders, and massacres, and slaughters, that 

disgrace the present history of our country. 

Wo, wo, to the man that betrays his trust!” 

Such were the sentiments of men who had 

been educated at the public expense; such 

were the men whom the Legislature had | 
protected and provided for, The majority 

of the Roman Catholic Bishops were 

members of that association in Ireland 

which had been condemned both in that | 
and the other House of Parliament. The 

second order of the Roman Catholic 

priesthood were for the most part, the | 
nominees of those Bishops who compelled 
them to act with them in the political 
movements that they deemed advisable to | 
promote. Unless, then, some inquiry 
were instituted into this state of things, 
how could they indulge any hope of seeing 
Ireland tranquillized? He did not intend | 
to make any motion on the subject, but | 
he hoped that an inquiry would be pro- | 
moted, and if it took place first in another 
place, perhaps it would be better, because 
there were many persons in that place who 
were interested in the question, and who 
could state their views of it, and would 
have an opportunity of showing upon what 
ptinciple the present plan of education at 
Maynooth should be continued. The 
prayer of the petition which he now pre- 
sented to their Lordships was for an inquiry 
into the case of the petitioner, not merely 
with regard to his own particular state- 
ments, but in reference to the actual con- 
dition of the second order of the Roman 
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certain whether it was not necessary to 
take some step to advance Christian piety, 
but not Popery. 
Petition laid on the table. 
WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 11, 1837. 


MinuTEs.} Bills) Read a third time:—Millbank Peni- 
tentiary. 


Votixe ror Private Brrts.] Sir 
S. Whalley rose, pursuant to notice, to 
call the attention of the House to the 
division which had taken place on the 


motion of the hon. Member for Shoreham 
(Sir C. Burrell) on the 9th inst., for an 


instruction to the Committee on the 
Brighton Railways. In the majority on 
that occasion he found the names of 


_ several hon. Members whose names also 
appeared on the subscription-list for one 
of the lines of Brighton railway for con- 


siderable sums, and according to the 


'rules of the House he considered that the 


votes of those Gentlemen ought not to 
have been allowed. Last year he had 
been a shareholder in one of the railways 
before the House and his vote had been 
struck out of a division in regard to that 
railway inconsequence. He brought for- 
ward the motion purely on public grounds, 
and would not offer any opinion as to the 


‘practice of the House; but, considering 
the small amount of the majority on the 


occasion to which his motion alluded, and 
also disapproving of the motion itself, he 
thought he had only done his duty in 
affording the House an opportunity of 
revising its decision. He would beg to 
move, “ That the resolution respecting 
the Brighton Railways of the 9th instant, 
which was carried by a majority of five, 
be eutered on the journals as negatived, 
in consequence of the following six Mem- 
bers having voted for it, who have sub- 
scribed the Parliamentary contract for 
Stephenson’s line, viz. Matthias Attwood, 
Esq., 4,0002., Archibald Hastie, Esq., 
2,000/., Joseph Pease, Esq., 20,0001, 
Joshua Scholefield, Esq., 8,0002., William 
Tooke, Esq., 1,000, and Sir Andrew 
Leith Hay, 5,000/., who has subscribed 
the Parliamentary contract for Gibbs’s 
line.” 

Mr. Pease said, that it was extremely 
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painful for him to present himself to the 
House on a matter purely personal; but 
he had been injured by the motion which 
had just been submitted to the House, and 
he was convinced that, under the circum- 
stances, some indulgence would be shown 
him. He had never been in any way, 
directly or indirectly, concerned with any 
one of the Brighton railways—he had 
never held shares in any of those under- 
takings—-he had never subscribed the 
Parliamentary contract for any of them, 
and had no personal interest in the success 
of one line more than another. The 
shares alluded to in the motion were not 
in his name, but in the name of a rela- 
tion, and the hon. Member might easily 
have known that such was the case, as 
the usual addition of M.P. was not 
attached to the name on the subscription 
list, but which would have been the case 
had it been his (Mr. Pease’s) signature. 
Having stated this much, he would only 
add further, that he had given a conscien- 
tious vote on the occasion to which the 
motion referred, but he thought be had 
just cause to complain of want of courtesy 
on the part of the hon. Mover, for al- 
though he had taken tea with him up- 
stairs last night, the hon. Gentleman had 
not given him any intimation of his inten- 
tion to bring forward the present motion. 

Mr. Hastie considered that he had been 
most uncourteously dealt with, as he had 
received no notice of the present motion 
till he had seen it in the votes of the 
House. Before his election he had pur- 
chased twenty shares, but in March of 
last year, having been returned a Member 
of that House, he disposed of those 
shares in the following April, and he had 
now no connexion with any of the lines 
of railway to Brighton. Having stated 
this much, he thought it was unnecessary 
for him to say more, as the House would 
see that he had violated no rule, and his 
vote had been given from a conviction 
that he was only discharging his duty to 
the public, and not from any personal or 
interested motives. 

Mr. Tooke had no connexion with, nor 
any personal interest in, any of the rail- 
ways to Brighton, or if he could be said 
to have any private interest in the success 
or defeat of any of the lines, it would 
have been in the defeat of Stephenson’s 
line, the very one on the Parliamentary 
contract of which his name appeared as 
a subscriber. He had at one time held 
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ago disposed of it, and was now in no 
way connected with either of the lines. 
That such was the case might easily have 


been ascertained, had the hon, mover of 


the present motion acted with the usual 
courtesy, and he thought he ought to have 
made himself acquainted with the facts of 
the case before placing his (Mr. Tooke’s) 
name, and those of other hon. Gentlemen, 
on the votes of the House in connexion 
with such a motion. 

Mr. Charles Barclay thought it was a 
farce to lay down a rule that no person 
should vote on motions regarding railways 
or other undertakings, who were share- 
holders, as Members, though not share- 
holders, might be actuated by a feeling 
stronger even than one which was purely 
personal. It was impossible to find out 
the actual motives which influenced any 
one to vote, and it would, in his opinion, 
be better to leave it to hon. Members 
themselves to determine on all occasions 
whether they ought or ought not to vote, 
and never to call in question the vote of 
any Member, on the ground of his being 
a shareholder in any undertaking which 
might be the subject of a division. 

Sir J. Graham could not agree with the 
hon. Member for West Surrey, that the 
votes of Members should never be ques- 
tioned, and should the hon. Member 
bring forward a specific motion, embody- 
ing the principle for which he had con- 
tended, he (Sir J. Graham) should be 
prepared to contend by argument against 
such doctrines, and by his vote to support 
a contrary motion, for it was his opinion, 
that whenever a pecuniary interest could 
be established, the vote should be struck 
off. In the present case, however, he did 
think that it would have been only cour- 
teous for the hon. Member, who had 
brought forward the motion, to have given 
some intimation of his intentions before 
placing such a personal notice on the 
votes of the House, and he further con- 
sidered, that he ought to have made him- 
self better acquainted with the facts of 
the case, for in three out of the six ine 
stances specified in the motion, the facts 
of his position had been distinctly nega- 
tived. 

Lord G. Lennox said, that if the hon. 
Member brought forward his motion 
solely on public grounds, he should like 
to know why he had confined himself to 
railways on one side. Then were the 
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names of hon. Members to be found on 
the list for Rennie’s line, as well as on 
that of Stephenson’s, and the hon, Mem- 
ber’s motion ought, if it was brought for- 
ward on public grounds, to have em- 
braced both. 

Mr. T. Attwood observed, that he 
had seen the names of his colleague, 
and a near relative of his own, in the 
motion, and as both were absent, he 
considered it his duty to state, that he was 
perfectly persuaded they would be able 
to give as satisfactory an explanation of 
their conduct as had been given by other 
hon. Members. He thought the hon. 
Member who had brought forward the 
motion, had acted rashly in not making 
himself better acquainted with the facts 
of the case, and that he had been wanting 
in courtesy in giving no intimation of his 
intentions to those who were so promi- 
nently brought forward in his motion. 

Sir C. Burrell thought the hon, Gen- 
tleman who had brought forward the mo- 
tion, ought not to be allowed to withdraw 
it, and that it ought in justice to the 
Gentlemen who had been so prominently 
noticed, to receive a decided negative by 
the House. The motion had been most 
improperly brought forward, and it was 
a case of very great hardship that no 
notice had been given, as some of those 
who were deeply interested in the matter 
were, as he understood, in the country, 
and had no opportunity of vindicating 
their conduct. 

Captain Alsager supported the motion, 
and said that, although some of the hon. 
Members, whose names appeared in the 
motion, had denied all connexion with 
the Brighton railway, yet their names still 
stood on the subscription list. Now, that 
subscription list was the one by which 
the House was to be guided in forming 
its opinion as to the probability of the 
undertaking being completed, should the 
Bill pass the House. It was the guaran- 
tee which the House had required for the 
protection of the public against gambling 
speculations, and if hon. Members had 
actually withdrawn their subscriptions, 
and their names still stood on the contract 
for large sums, then the list was no longer 
a bona fide one, and did not give the 
security which the House intended it 
should, 

Mr. Pease said, his name was not on 
the list, it was the name of a relation. 

Sir S. Whalley said, that the hon. 
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Members who had stated that they had 
withdrawn were still, in point of law, 
shareholders, and responsible for the 
amount opposite their names. 

Sir A. L. Hay entered the House, and 
said, that till the moment he entered the 
House, he was totally unaware of the mo- 
tion which had been submitted to its con- 
sideration, ‘The vote he had given had no 
reference to the adoption or rejection of 
any particular line out of the competing 
railways, but was given with a view of 
bringing before the House sufficient evi- 
dence to enable the House to decide as to 
the merits of the rival lines. In regard 
to his name being on the subscription list, 
he acknowledged that he was a share- 
holder, and still continued to be so, but 
his vote on the oceasion alluded to was 
given conscientiously, and were the same 
motion before the House, he would again 
give his vote in its favour. 

Sir E. Wilmot thought it only justice 
to the hon. Member who had last spoken, 
to state, that as his name had on a former 
oceasion been mentioned in connexion 
with the Deptford and Dover railway, 
there was not a tittle of evidence to con- 
nect the hon. Gentleman with any impro- 
per proceedings in regard to that railway. 
He, as a Member of the Deptford and 
Dover Committee, thought he only dis- 
charged his duty in making that fact 
known to the House. 

Motion negatived. 


Poor-Law (IneLanp).] Lord John 
Russell moved the Order of the Day for 
going into Committee on the Poor-law 
(Ireland) Bill. 

The House went into Committee. 

On the 15th Clause, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford proposed an 
amendment, with a view of making each 
separate parish or town-land responsible 
for its own poor. 

Viscount Morpeth said, the proposal of 
the hon. Member would, if carried into 
effect, assimilate the practice in Ireland to 
that of England, and introduce the sepa- 
rate rating of distinct parishes into that 
country. The circumstances of the two 
countries being different,—in the one a 
Poor-law having been in operation, in the 
other a Poor-law being about to be intro- 
duced,—it would be inexpedient to adopt 
the same system. It was, however, to be 
recollected, that the English Bill was more 
favourable to the combined system than 
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to the separate; for it gave the power of 
forming unions. He hoped that the House 
would pause before it foisted on Ireland 
the laws of settlement which had proved 
a prolific source of dispute, discussion, 
and litigation in England. He thought 
that it was but prudent to take a district 
of fair size and diameter as the represent- 
ative of the really existing distress, He 
could not believe that it was desirable to 
adopt the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber; he was of opinion, that if applied to 
Ireland, which was a new field for the 
operation of the Poor-laws, its effects would 
be prejudicial; and therefore he could not 
consent to it. 

Mr. Goulburn thought, that the House 
should come to a decision as to the prac- 
ticability of making a Poor-law, which had 
no provisions for settlement, work well.— 
Should the House determine that the 
principle of settlement must be adopted, 
he was willing to consider the schemes 
which might be proposed. 

Mr. O'Connell was of opinion, that the 
Government had excluded settlement from 
their Bill. Those who wished for settle- 
ment should bring forward their views in 
the form of amendments. If the House 
could introduce the law of settlement, it 
would hesitate to do so after its experience 
of the mischief which it had effected in 
England. It might make the landlords 
attend more to their estates, but the ad- 
vantages which that argument held out 
were encountered by the fact, that it gave 
tise to a series of litigation which would 
ultimately exhaust the land. 

Mr. C. Buller was of opinion, that there 
could be no efficient system of Poor-laws 
without a law of settlement; without a 
law of settlement, every such system would 
be a complete delusion. Local settlement 
and local charges were the prime points of 
the Poor-law. 

Lord John Russell wished that some 
definite proposition should be brought 
forward, on which the House might decide. 
It would be unfair to ask hon. Members 
to decide onthe principle of scttlement 
at once, when they might afterwards find 
that insuperable objections existed to 
every scheme of carrying that principle 
into effect. 

Sir James Graham was sorry to add_ to 
the difficulty in which the House was 
placed. This, however, was the marrow 
of this most difficult subject. Mendicancy, 
it was admitted onall hands, was the great 
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evil of Ireland. It was decided by the 
Bill, that destitution did not give an 
absolute claim to relief; and in the 42nd 
clause, the distribution of relief was left 
to the discretion of certain authorities. If 
there must be a settlement, he should 
prefer the Scotch system; if the system 
to be adopted were the parochial one, 
he should prefer the scheme of unions. 
But the real question was, should desti- 
tution, or should it not, constitute a claim 
for relief? 

Mr. 8. O’ Brien admitted, that the right 
hon. Baronet had put the subject on the 
right ground. He hoped, however, the 
Government would not permit a law of 
settlement to be introduced. 

Lord John Russell thought, that his 
right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) had not 
added to the difficulty of the question, but 
had facilitated the solution of it. It should 
be recollected, that if a right to be relieved 
somewhere were conferred, a right to re- 
moval to that particular place would 
follow. His right hon. Friend, or some 
other hon. Member might bring forward a 
distinct proposition to the desired effect. 

Mr. Shaw was prepared to move some 
limitations to the relief which this Act 
would afford ; he wished its operation to 
be confined to the sick, the infirm, and 
the aged. If destitution were made the 
test of just claims to relief, many difficul- 
ties would be the consequence, for each 
person who was destitute would imagine 
himself possessed of an equal right with 
others to relief. 

Sir Robert Bateson was aware of the 
evils which had followed on the law of 
settlement in England; but he feared that 
greater evils would ensue if it were not 
introduced into Ireland. ‘The opinion of 
the town of Belfast had been alluded 
to; it would, however, be recollected, 
that there was a great influx of Irish 
paupers on their road home from Eng- 
land into that town; and _ that there 
was some apprehension lest they should 
settle there. His wish was to tax the 
absentees, whereas, without a law of set- 
tlement, the taxation for the purposes of a 
Poor-law would affect the residents only. 

Lord John Russell observed, that the 
Members of the Government had made 
up their minds long ago, and, indeed, he 
had stated so two months ago. He was 
ready to consider any proposition on the 
subject then or to-morrow, as might be 
agreed on. He did not, however, think 
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that the motion of the hon. Member for 
Dundalk was a fit one for the discussion 
of the matter. It would be better for bim 
not to press his motion then, and to dis- 
cuss the law of settlement to-morrow. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. O'Connell wished to prefix some 
preliminary words, to the eflect that ‘ the 
Commissioners who might be appointed to 
carry the Act into execution, should be 
styled the Poor-law Commissioners for 
Ireland, and sit in Dublin.” 

The Chairman observed, that the hon. 
and learned Member was moving a specific 
Clause, which must be reserved till the 
end of the Bill. 


Lord Stanley wished to move an amend- | 


ment, in conformity with that of the hon, 
Member for Dundalk, for the purpose of 
bettering the discretion vested in the Com- 
missioners. ‘The Commissioners were to 
be endowed with the power of declaring 
districts to be unions, without reference to 
existing civil or ecclesiastical divisions. 


Ife, however, must object to their being | 


empowered to interfere with the limits of 
property, and he thought that the extent 
of rate-paying ought to be conterminous 
with the boundaries of property. A pro- 
per centre for unions should be fixed, 
round which the other places might lie. 
The boundary of town lands was observed 
in estates; the same practice was followed 
in unions. If leave were given to the 
Commissioners to alter the boundaries, 
their parallelograms would, no doubt, ap- 


pear very neat on paper; but the effect of 


the arrangement would be mischievous, 
for the property of the same individual 
might be parcelled out into different 


unions. He was in favour of the law of 


settlement; if the right to be conferred 
were a local onc, then there should be a 
local assessment; if the right were a na- 
tional one, then should the assessment be 
national also. He was for the local system, 
because it would give to every man an 


immediate interest in keeping down pau- | 


perism. He should now move that the 
words after ** declare” should be omitted 


for the purpose of inserting the words ‘** to | 


unite such and so many town lands or 
towns for the purpose of making such 
union as they may think fit.” 

Lord John Russell admitted, that there 
would be a great advantage in adopting 
the division of town lands. He would not 
then object to the amendment, reserving 
always his right to oppose it, 
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| Mr. Lucas moved, ‘‘ That no district to 
be separately rated under this Act shall 
exceed, in extent, twenty square miles, un- 
less the population in that extent shall fall 
short of 6,000 souls.” The unions pro- 
posed by the Government would be totally 
unmanageable. ‘They would require paid 
officers, whereas persons should be in- 
duced to undertake voluntarily the office 
of guardians of the poor. Considering 
this plan in a financial point of view, he 
thought it was very desirable in point of 
economy. ‘The population of Ireland was 
8,000,000 of souls; and the average po- 
pulation of an union comprising 400 
square miles, would be 100,360 persons. 
But if, instead of the average of all Ire- 
land, a district was taken where the popu- 
lation was more dense, as in the province 
of Ulster, the population contained in the 
district over which the union would ex- 
tend, would be increased as much as 
fifty per cent. Take, for instance, the 
county of Monaghan. An area of 400 
square miles in that county, would con- 
tain 154,000 souls. Another considera- 
ition, and a very important one, which 
suggested itself, was, that if the rating was 
' commensurate with the size of the union, 
they would remove all incentives to indi- 
vidual exertion in lowering the amount of 
the rate. If,on the other hand, the union 
| were confined to an area of twenty square 
miles, and a farmer were able, by his per- 
sonal exertions and superintendence, to 
diminish the rate even a halfpenny ora 
farthing in the pound, he would have a 
motive to attend to the working of the 
system and scrutinize its details. The 
consideration as to voting, was also a very 
important one. If the right of voting 
was to be maintained according to the 
provisions of the Bill, he should show how 
great a number of voters would be brought 
together. An area of 400 square miles 
‘for an union on the average of Ireland, 
would contain 26,633 families. He would 
not, however, take the average of all Ire- 
land, but would go to particular places. 
He knew, that if this plan were adhered to 
in certain estates with which he was ac- 
quainted, the proportion of 5. voters for 
such an union would be from 18,000 to 
20,000. He wished to show, on the other 
hand, what would be the scale of voters 
in an union of the extent which he pro- 
posed, On the average in Monaghan, 
there would be about 1,000 persons who 
would have avright to vote. He con- 
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ceived, that that number was quite enough, 
and that a larger body of voters would be 
unmanageable. Upon these grounds, with- 
out troubling the House at any greater 
Jength, he should move his amendment. 
Lord John Russell thought, that this 
was a very inconvenient restriction to be 
imposed upon the Commissioners. The 
hon, Gentleman would perceive, that the 
Bill did not propose any particular limit 
for the extent of the union, but left that 
to the discretion of the Commissioners. 
The hon. Gentleman’s proposition would 
confine the Commissioners, where there 
was a population of 6,000 persons within 
the area he suggested, to a space, the 
limits of which would be less than two 
miles and a-half from the workhouse, and 
which would hardly contain a sufficient 
number of persons fit to form a Board of 
Guardians. There were forty unions in 
England, of which the population ex- 
ceeded 10,000 persons, and they were 
very much better managed than those 
unions which had only 3,000 or 4,000 in- 
habitants, There was another considera- 
tion to which he begged to call the atten- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, which pointed 
out the wisdom of leaving a good deal to 
the discretion of the Commissioners. The 
Bill proposed, that relief be given in the 
workhouse. Now, if relief were given in 
the workhouse only, the business of the 
guardians would be far more simple, and 
would require far less attention and time, 
than was the case in England. The 
guardians in England had to consider 
the different rates levied, or to be levied, 
in the different parishes of the union, the 
claims of poor and infirm persons, and 
other matters, which occupied many hours 
in the day. But if relief were given in 
the workhouse only, the time of the guar- 
dians in Ireland would be very little oceu- 
pied. If, however, the Committee should 
come to a diflerent opinion, and say, that 
relief ought not to be confined to the 
workhouse, and that out-door relief should 
be given, then the Commissioners might 
come to a very different opinion as to the 
extent of the unions; but in either case, 
it would be far better to leave the rule to 
the discretion of the Commissioners, For 


these reasons, he hoped the Committee 
would not assent to the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman, and would leave the 
point undecided. 

Lord Stanley was inclined, on the whole, 
to agree with his noble Friend opposite, 
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that it would be better not to confine the 
Commissioners in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion. He thought, however, that a dis- 
trict which, according to the proposal made 
by the Commissioners, would contain about 
80,000 persons on the average, would be 
much too large. But, at the same time, 
he was not insensible to the advantage 
which would be gained where the extent 
of the union was large, from the greater 
facilities of obtaining efficient and working 
men as guardians of the poor. The point 
to hit was this—that the union should 
extend so far that, from its extreme limits, 
persons might come without inconvenience 
to the workhouse for relief, and at the same 
time so widely, as to obtain with great 
combination in the management, the high- 
est degree of economy. An area of twenty 
square miles was, in his opinion, infinitely 
too small for these purposes. The local 
management, in these cases, would fall into 
improper hands. At the same time, if it 
was the opinion of the House that a law 
of settlement ought to be introduced into 
Ireland, he was not prepared to say whe- 
ther, as regarded the local management, 
with the view of individualizing the bur- 
then and responsibility, it might not be 
advisable to subdivide the unions for the 
purpose of rating. He would give to each 
individual district a reason to interest itself 
in the management of the whole union, in 
a manner analogous to the system prevail- 
ing in England. 

Lord Clements quite agreed with the 
general remarks which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Monaghan; but he 
could not concur in his conclusion, In 
matters of this sort it was best to look to 
experience, he admitted; but, when one 
of the Poor-law Commissioners recom- 
mended an area of 400 square miles for 
an union, he turned to see whether there 
was anything of the kind in England. 
He had extracted the accounts of the 
number of square miles in the area of the 
twelve largest unions which at present 
existed in England, and he found that not 
one of them equalled 300 square miles. 
He thought, therefore, that it was neces- 
sary for the House to express some opinion 
as to the size of the unions in Ireland. 
He should, therefore, move the following 
amendment—* Provided always, that in 
every case where the proposed union ex- 
ceeds an area of 150 square miles, and 
the population in such union exceeds 
25,000 persons, the Commissioners, at the 
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time of the formation of such union, shall 
make a special report to one of his Ma- 
jesty’s principal Secretaries of State, forty 
days before the declaration of such union, 
which special report shall be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament after the com- 
mencement of every Session.” 

Mr. Lucas observed, that he owed every 
deference to the suggestions which had 
been made by hon. Members, and if the 
House had agreed with him as to the pro- 
priety of his amendment, he should have 
proposed that each district should be se- 
parately liable for its proportion of the ex- 
penses of the workhouse. However, as the 
noble Lord, the Member for North Lanca- 
shire, had indicated a wish to localise the 
expenditure of each union, he was quite 
content to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. Lucas withdrew his amendment. 
The Chairman put the amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Clements. 

Mr. Wyse was understood to say, that 
the House had not yet provided proper 
machinery to work the Bill. He was 
afraid, therefore, that they would get into 
difficulties. 

Viscount Howick hoped the noble Lord, 
the Member for Leitrim, would withdraw 
the amendment which he had proposed, 
because there was no good ground for 
restricting the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners. If they were to insert a proviso 
in the Bill to the effect that these unions 
should not exceed a definite limit, the 
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Commissioners, under whatever circum- 
stances might arise, would probably mect | 
with great difficulty and opposition in any | 
attempt which they might make, by in- | 
creasing that limit, to adapt it to the 
exigencies of a particular case. 

Lord Clements was of opinion, that none 
of the arguments which he had beard from 
hon. Members, affected the principle of his 
proviso. If no limit were assigned, he 
could not see any thing to prevent the 
Commissioners from making the unions of 
far too great an extent to be practically 
beneficial. For his part, he was not at 
all desirous to confine the Poor-law Com- 
missioners in the exercise of their power, 
in any way which could be justly consi- 
dered harsh or irksome towards them. | 
All he sought, was the establishment of 
such an arrangement as would be produc- 
tive of the best practical relief, and he 
trusted, in this matter, to have the sup- 
port of the Irish Members, who were now 
in Committee, 
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Mr. James Grattan could not concur in 
opinion with the noble Lord upon this sub- 
ject. His noble Friend’s proposition was 
of too expensive a nature. He would, in 
effect, treble the number of poor estab- 
lishments. Moreover, in his opinion, if 
the limits of the unions were narrow, the 
class of persons who would fill the office 
of guardians, would not be of the most 
respectable description. He thought the 
proposed Poor-law Bill would work ex- 
ceedingly well; at all events it would put 
a stop to jobbing—a calamity by which 
Ireland had been proverbially afflicted. 

Mr. P. Thomson thought, that the ques- 
tion was decided by the observation which 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Wicklow—namely, that in unions of a 
limited extent, it would be difficult to find 
persons properly qualified to act as guar- 
dians. It was quite clear, that the Com- 
missioners would make the unions of the 
size which circumstances would render 
most desirable; and to their decision he 
trusted the noble Lord would leave the 
matter. 

Sir J. Graham denied that the ma- 
nagement of the Poor-law establishments 
in England had been proved to be good, 
in proportion to the extent of the unions. 
He was disposed to think, that the more 
they concentrated local knowledge, the 
more they would conduce to the advant- 
age of the paupers generally. By in- 
creasing the area, they would increase the 
difficulty of attendance at the Board of 
Guardians, particularly of those whose 
attendance would be most desirable. 

Mr. Lennard differed from the right 
hon. Baronet. No matter how extensive 
the district, no applicant could make his 
appearance before the Board of Guar- 
dians, of whom some member of the board 
would not possess some knowledge. 

Mr. Sergeant Woulfe said, that they 
were now about to try an entirely new ex- 
periment in Ireland. They were about to 
introduce into that country, a system 
which had been hitherto untried in any 
part of the empire. While they estab- 
lished a system of taxation for the relief 
of the poor, they acknowledged, on the 
part of the poor, no right to this relief, 
except according to the discretion and 
zood will of the persons who laid on the 
rate. With respect to the Amendment, 
he believed, that it would be found wise 
and politic to give to the Commissioners 
as large powers as they possibly could, 
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There was much less chance of the Com- 
missioners abusing their power by the per- 
formance of erroneous acts, than there 
was of the House now committing serious 
mistakes, by making legislative restrictions 
beforehand. 

Lord Clements withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

The Clause ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 

On the 19th Clause ( Commissioners 
may divide unions into electoral districts) 

Mr. O'Brien suggested that no electoral 
district should contain more than 6,000 
inhabitants. Such a number would be as 
many as could be attended to. 

Lord Stanley proposed that these words 
should be added to the clause :—* that 
any such union shall be divided in such a 
manner, that no townland comprised 
within an union shall be divided.” By 
adopting this rule they would adhere to 
some certain and recognised boundary in 
the divisions of unions. 

Lord John Russell objected to the 
amendment on the ground that the adop- 
tion of such a principle would be attended 
with considerable inconvenience. 

The Committee divided on the Clause : 
—Ayes 69; Noes 47 : Majority 22. 

The Clause agreed to. 

On the 20th Clause, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford moved as an 
amendment, that for 8,000 inhabitants 
there should be at least one guardian. 

Lord Morpeth said, it would be better 
to leave the matter to the discretion of the 
Commissioners. 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment :—Ayes 11; Noes 77 : Majority 66. 


List of the Ayes. 
Ruthven, FE. 
Sheil, R. Lh. 
Wyse, T. 
Young, G. G, 
TELLERS. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Chapman, L. 
Clements, Viscount 
Evans, G. 
Hindley, C. 
Maher, J. Crawford, S. 
O’Copner Don O’Brien, W.S. 

List of the Noxs. 
Aglionby, H. A. Callaghan, D. 
Archdall, M. Cooper, E. J. 
Ball, N. Corry, rt. hon. UH. 
Baring, F. T. Damer, G, L. D. 
Blake, M. J. Dillwyn, L. W. 
Bodkin, J. J. Dunbar, G. 
Bowes, J. Duncombe, T. 
Bridgeman, I. Ebrington, Viscount 
Brotherton, J. Ferguson, Sir R, 
Browne, R. D, Finch, G. 
Bruen, F, Fitzsimon, C, 


{COMMONS} 





Forbes, W. 

Fox, C. 
Goulburn, H. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grattan, J. 
Ilamilton, G. A. 
Hayes, Sir E. 8. 
Howard, R. 
Ifoward, P. I. 
Howick, Viscount 
Jephson, C.D. O. 
Jones, T. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, J. UL. 
Lucas, E. 

Lynch, A. I. 
Maule, hon. I’. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, J. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferral, R. M. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
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Parrott, J. 
Perceval, Colonel , 
Philips, M. 
Ponsonby, W. 
Ponsonby, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G. 
Pryse, P. 
Pusey, P. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Smith, V. 
Stanley, FE. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Steuart, V. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tennent, J. FE. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Townley, R. G. 
Vigors, N. A. 
West, J. 
Westenra, Hl. R. 
Westenra, J. C. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Labouchere, H. 
Steuart, R. 


The House resumed. 


PAYMENT OF 


Rares. ] Lord 


John Russell moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to regulate the payment of 
Rates and Taxes by parliamentary electors 
and for the abolition of the stamp duty on 
the admission of freemen. 

Mr. Forbes objected to the motion. 





The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 


9; Majority 20. 


List of the Avvs. 


Bernal, R. 
Blake, M. J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Duncombe, T. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Gordon, R. 
Hindley, C. 
Jervis, J, 
Labouchere, II. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lynch, A. LH. 
Maule, hon, I’. 


Morpeth, Viscount 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conneil, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
Pryme, G. 
Pryse, P. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS, 
Smith, V. 
Baring, I’. T. 


List of the Nors. 


Forster, C. 8. 
Goulburn, I. 
Ifayes, Sir E.S. 
Knight, If. G. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Stanley, Lord 
Leave given to bring in the Bill, 


Tennent, J. E. 
West, J. B. 
Wood, Colonel T. 
TELLERS. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 12, 1837. 


MinutEs.] Bitlis. Read aseeond time :— County Courts. 

Petitions presented, By Noble Lorps, from 
various places, for, and the Duke of WeLitneron and 
other Noble Lorps, from various other places, against the 
abolition of Chureh-rates.-By Lord Gort, 


several 


from the 


Grand Jury of the City of Limerick, against the Local | 


Rating Act.— By Lord Sre@rave, from Bradenham and 
West Wyckham, for the abolition of Church-rates, 


Municipat Revorm ( EnGranp).] 
Lord Wynford presented a petition from 
Bristol, complaining of the manner in 
which the municipal affairs of that city 
had been conducted under the English 
Municipal Act. The noble Lord read a 
long statement, contradictory of the ie- 
port which had been read by Lord Mel- 
bourne to the House, a few weeks ago, 
The petitioners set forth, that the general 
municipal affairs of the city had been more 
cheaply and effectively carried on under 
the old Act ; they complained of the pre- 
sent division of the city into wards, of the 
manner in which justice was administered, 
of the management of civic property and 
charitable trusts, and also that the police 
established under the new Act were not 
an efficient body, inasmuch as there had 
been no diminution of crime. 

Viscount Melbourne had used every ex- 
ertion to obtain as impartial and satisfac- 
tory information on this subject, as he 
possibly could; at the same time he had 
stated that that information had been af- 
fected to a certain degree by political 
feeling, not only as regarded Bristol, but 
every other part of the country. Con- 
sidering, then, that this Municipal Dill 
had been the subject of so much debate, 
-—considering, also, that it affected the 
interests, and still more so the feelings of 
numerous individuals in those towns,— 
considering that it was a measure which 
had been carried against their wishes and 
opinions, it was impossible to expect that 
there could be anything like a concurrence 
or unanimity of opinion respecting the 
mode in which its operations were carried 
into effect. He was not the least sur- 
prised, therefore, at the petition which had 
been presented by the noble and learned 
Lord. Upon the contents of that petition 
the noble Lord was inclined to rely, as he 
had relied upon the information which he 
had received on the subject; the noble 
Lord, however, had not contented himself 
with relying entirely upon the statements 
contained therein, but had gone further 
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| than the petitioners. ‘They set forth, that 
many of the statements in the report were 
exaggerated and untrue, while the noble 
Lord said, that they were all so. He 
thought the noble Lord might have con- 
fined himself to his brief, as he had to 
that which he had received, instead of 
' going beyond the opinions of his clients. 
He believed that this Bill had worked well 
in Bristol, and he certainly, in forming an 
Opinion on the subject, would not be 
guided by the statement of the petitioners 
or the noble Lord, for it was evidently the 
case of the old corporation and its parti- 
sans. It was at all events an eulogy upon 
the old system. There might be truth in 
| some parts of it, but he was not then pre- 

pared to go into the various allegations it 
‘contained. Almost the only tangible 

point in it was that respecting the police. 
| The petitioners denied that they had af- 
forded any security. Now, judging of the 
working of this Bill in other towns, he had 
| come to the conclusion that the police ar- 
| rangements made under it had been at- 

tended with the most beneficial results. 
| If there existed any grounds for the com- 
| plaints contained in this petition, he hoped 
/ the town-council would see them redres- 
| sed, and that all parties in the town would 
| 
| 
| 


( England ). 


| unite to secure those benefits which were 
intended to be conferred by the Bill. 

Lord Wharneliffe observed, that how- 
| ever it might have been intended that the 
Bill should have worked, it had, never- 
theless, worked badly. He, indeed, 
| hoped, that its general effects, but, above 
all, that the use to which it had been con- 
verted for political purposes, would serve 
as a warning to their Lordships to be ex 
tremely cautious in dealing with the Mu- 
nicipal Bill for Ireland. He would here 
take leave to observe, that, by a reference 
to the votes of the proceedings in the 
other House of Parliament, he had per- 
ceived, to his very great astonishment, 
that the second reading of the Irish Church 
Bill, which was one of those measures their 
Lordships had expressed their desire of 
having before them before they proceeded 
to legislate upon the Irish Municipal 
Bill, had been fixed for the 9th of June— 
the very day to which they had referred 
the consideration of the Irish Corporation 
Bill. He was the more surprised at this, 
when he recollected that the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State in the other House, 
had declared that they would proceed 
with the Irish Church Bill, without refers 
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ence to anything that had occurred in 
their Lordships’ House. The 9th of June 
had, notwithstanding, been fixed for the 
second reading of the Bill. If such a 
course as this were to be persevered in, it 
would be utterly impossible for them to 
proceed with the business of that House. 

The Marquess of Lansdown had no 
hesitation in saying, that nothing had 
been done in the other House of Parlia- 
ment with a view to deprive their Lord- 
ships of the opportunity of considering 
certain measures pending in the House of 
Commons before they should decide upon 
what course to pursue with respect to the 
Irish Municipal Bill. The postponement 
which had taken place was entirely the 
result of necessity consequent upon the 
mode of arranging business in that House. 
Their Lordships, however, would not be 
affected by that postponement, as the Irish 
Church Bill would be printed, and in the 
hands of Members before their Lordships 
would proceed to the consideration of the 
Irish Municipal Bill. 

The Earl of Wicklow also expressed his 
surprise that the same day should have 
been fixed for the consideration of the 
Church Bill in the House of Commons as 
that appointed for the further progress of 
the Irish Municipal Bill in that House, 
and until he had heard the explanation 
given by the noble Marquess, he had con- 
ceived that such a course evinced on the 
part of the Government a desire to thwart 
the views of noble Lords in that House, 
and that the probable result of it would 
be, the further postponement of a question, 
which his Majesty’s Ministers had _ stated, 
it was very desirable to have disposed of 
immediately. The explanation of the 
noble Marquess was, therefore, to some 
extent, satisfactory; but the noble Mar- 
quess seemed to think, that the object 
which noble Lords had in view when they 
deferred the consideration of the Irish 
Municipal Bill, would be equally well at- 
tained by their Lordships obtaining copies 
of the Church Bill as printed for the use 
of the Members of the other House. He 
entirely differed from the noble Marquess 
on that point. It was quite a different 
thing to see a Bill in the state in which it 
was introduced to the other House, and 
that in which it came up to their Lord- 
ships. How could they tell what amend- 


ments would be made in it, what altera- 
tions it might undergo in its progress 
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through the other House, and conse- 
quently, what degree of security it would 
furnish in the minds of those who felt that 
security was necessary, before they proceed- 
ed to grant Municipal Corporations to that 
country as proposed by the present mea- 
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sure ¢ He was of opinion, therefore, that 
the object of their Lordships in postpon- 
ing the consideration of the Irish Corpora- 
tion Bill could not be attained, until the 
other measures, which they were desirous 
of seeing, should be brought up from the 
House of Commons; and, moreover, he 
felt it necessary for his own consistency, 
to say, that he should deem it his duty at 
a future period, to move the further post- 
ponement of the Corporation Bill until 
those other measures should be before that 
House. 

Lord Brougham would remind their 
Lordships that during the debate on the 
Irish Municipal Bill the other night, he 
had stated how the delay of five weeks was 
likely to be received elsewhere. He had 
given his opinion, not as a threat to their 
Lordships, but in order to place before 
them, for their consideration, the conduct 
the other House would probably adopt ; 
and he had stated that their Lordships 
example, in their unfortunate decision of 
delay to the 9th of June, would be fol- 
lowed. He had expected what had hap- 
pened, not the exact form adopted by the 
other House, but he had anticipated 
something similar, The question now 
was, whether the course adopted by the 
House of Commons would not make their 
Lordships pause, and consider the vote of 
the other night, or whether, asoften as their 
Lordships were opposed in one of their views, 
toties quotes, they would invent other 
means of throwing out the Bill. He 
thought it would suit the peace of the 
country better, and be more in accordance 
with the dignity of that House and the 
manly and straightforward character of 
their Lordships, to announce their inten- 
tion of throwing out the Bill, instead of 
putting it off from day to day, by which 
means, they were lowering their reputation 
with the country. 

The Earlof Falmouth entirely agreed with 
his noble Friend (Lord Wharncliffe), that 
the working of the English Municipal 
Bill did not at all bear out the statement 
of the noble Lord opposite, (Lord Mel- 
bourne). Although that Bill might not 
have been intended for exciting political 
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feuds, he knew no measure that, had 
caused more. It promoted the opposite 
of peace and harmony in the country, 

The Ear! of Haddington would not pro- 
long the discussion, but would make one 
remark in reference to what had fallen 
from noble Lords opposite, and he was 
pleased to hear the noble Lord (Lord 
Melbourne) disclaim any intention on the 
part of the Government to play the game 
of retaliation, although the delay of the 
Irish Tithe Bill seemed to indicate it. It 
was impossible for their Lordships to pro- 
ceed, without compromising their duty, 
until they knew in what shape the Irish 
Tithe Bill was likely to be sent up to 
them. It would be different if that Bill 
stood for Committee on the 9th of June, 
but it was in a much less advanced state. 
Their Lordships must again postpone the 
Irish Municipal Bill, but it was not neces- 
sary then to discuss that point ; at the same 
time he would protest against the infer- 
ence drawn by the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Brougham) that it was the in- 
tention of that House to reject the Bill 
altogether. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 12, 1837. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time:-—-Annual In. 
demnity. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Wiixs, from the neighbour- 
hood of Boston, against Church-rates.—By Mr. WArpur- 
TON, from John Stevenson, Surgeon, of Limerick, against 
the power invested in the Apothecaries’ Company of 
Dublin —By Mr, Peasr, from Methodists in Durham, 
for the abolition of Church-rates, and the better Obser- 
vance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. W. Mixes, from Black- 
burn, against the Ministerial plan respecting Church-rates. 
-—By Mr. W. Partren, from Laneaster, for a repeal of 
the Duty on Raw Cotton.—By Sir George CLerk, from 
Dundee and Falkirk, against the Municipal Corporations 
(Scotland) Bill.—By Sir R. Bateson, from parishes in 
Antrim and Down, against the system of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland; and from Londonderry, complaining of 
the existence of the National Association.—By Mr. 
TENNANT, from shareholders of the Agricultural Bank 
of Ireland, praying that they might be at liberty to go in 
immediately before the standing orders Committee, in 
order to prove the truth of their allegations against the 
Agricultural Bank.—By Mr. S. O’Brien, from Croome 
and other parishes in the county of Limerick, for abolition 
of Tithes.x—And by Mr. Grore, from a parish in London, 
against Church-rates; and one from certain Debtors in 
White-cross-street prison, in favour of the Imprisonment 
for Debt Bill. 


PRESENTATION OF  PETITIONS.] 
Lord J, Russell rose to move, that the 
House atits rising adjourn until Wednes- 
day. He would take the liberty of saying 
a word or two on a practice which had 
formerly prevailed, and which he had been 
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told was in some danger of being revived 
—he alluded to the practice of entering 
into discussions on the presentation of 
petitions. He begged hon. Members to 
recollect that this was a real inconvenience 
to petitioners themselves, as the pre- 
sentation of forty or fifty petitions might 
be delayed, while one or two hon. Mem- 
bers were raising a discussion on those 
with which they were intrusted. Another 
evil that he thought would be found to 
result from the practice was, that it would 
alter for the worse the character of the 
debates, as it absorbed those opinions 
which would more properly be brought 
forward when a subject was fairly before 
the House. He could not think that hon. 
Members would revive the practice after 
the opinion which the Speaker had lately 


Petitions. 


| expressed upon it, and he could not con- 


clude without observing that he thought 


| the House was highly indebted to the right 





hon. Gentleman for the course he had 
taken on the subject, which would tend 
to a greater facility in the presentation of 
petitions, effect a saving in the time of the 
House, and maintain the character of 
their discussions by confining them to 
those occasions when the subject was 
properly before the House, instead of 
wasting its time in fruitless and desultory 
debate. He was glad to perceive that he 
was not without the concurrence of the 
House in thus calling their attention to 
the rule, “‘ which,” said the noble Lord, 
‘Tam sure the House will agree with me 
in acknowledging that you, Sir, have so 
well enforced.” ‘The noble Lord then 
moved ‘That the House at its rising do 
adjourn until Wednesday, the 17th of 
May.” 

Mr. Hume must differ from the noble 
Lord, unless he were prepared with some 
other plan of taking notice of petitions. 
He thought it would be better to lay the 
petitions on the table of the House, to 
classify them, and then name a day on 
which they might be taken into considera- 
tion. If some such plan were not adopted, 
he thought it would be better to leave 
the matter to the discretion of Members, 
as, for instance, the case of the petitions 
that had been presented by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire on an important subject 
was an occasion on which he thought the 
rule should be relaxed. 

Sir J. Graham could not concur with 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex. So far from regretting, he 
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was happy that the noble Lord had intro- 
duced the subject. The ancient practice 
was, that no discussion should take place 
on the presentation of petitions, and it was 
not until 1817 that that practice was de- 
parted from. He thought that it would 
be most objectionable to leave it to the 


discretion of Members to decide whether | 


they would or would not make a state- 
ment on the presentation of a petition. 


The great evil of the present mode of 


doing business in that House was, that 
so much time was wasted in the debates in 
talking upon subjects that were utterly 
irrelevant to the question under considera- 
tion. ‘The consequence was, that so little 


business was done. If they allowed dis- | 


cussions on the presentation of petitions, 
they would consequently have long debates 
which would lead to no result. He 
thought that the plan that had been 
adopted by the Speaker was a most useful 


one, and ought to be continued. Under | 


the present arrangement, when notice was 
given of the presentation of a petition which 
an hon. Member deemed of importance, 
every facility was given by the chair to the 
statement of facts contained in the peti- 


tion, but’not to debating upon a general | 
question. He sincerely hoped the result | 


of what was then passing would be a strict 
adherence to the rule which the Speaker 


had so successfully established, and which | 


had proved to be so beneficial. 

Mr. Warburton did not wish to sanction 
the practice established by the Speaker on 
the ground of antiquity, buthe would do 
so on the reasonableness of it. It would 
be impossible to conduct the public busi- 
ness in that House if their time could be 
taken up, atthe pleasure of hon. Members, 
by discussions on the presentation of peti- 
tions. It was just as impossible that two 
bodies should occupy the same space as 
that the Members of that House should 
find time for debating on petitions and for 


conducting the ordinary business of the | 


House. He considered the practice that 
had been recurred to was a most useful 
practice, and he hoped the House would 
not break through it. It should also be 
recollected that it was sufficient to give 
notice of the presentation of a petition to 
be able to make a statement on it. By 
this means greater attention was given to 
the more important petitions than was 
formerly the case. At present all petitions 
were referred to a Select Committee, who, 
reported to the House the nature and 
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prayer of each petition and the number of 
regulations affixed to it. ‘This was a most 
useful practice. 

Viscount Palmerston observed, that the 
rale that had been laid down was as much 
| for the interests of the petitioners as it was 
' for the facilitating the conducting the 
| public business. He hoped the House 
| would adhere to the practice as a general 

rule, 
Mr. C. Buller objected to the rule, 
| because it did not gohalffar enough. He 
thought that the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex as to referring 
| petitions to Committees was worthy of 
| serious attention. 
Lord Sandon agreed with all those who 
had said there should be no debate upon 
petitions ; and he was sure that the House 
would, in general, bow to the authority of 
the Speaker on the subject. The rule, 
however, ought not to be too strict. 
Mr. Wakley wished to know precisely 
how far a Member was allowed to go. 
Merely stating the place whence a petition 
| came, and its prayer, was a useless cere- 
mony, and they might as well put petitions 
into the bag at once without saying a word. 
He agreed with the right hon. Baronet 
Opposite, that too much time was | st in 
| that House in useless discussions, but it 
| Was not upon petitions. He was sorry to 
say that more time had been consumed 
| by the hon, Gentlemen opposite opposing 

justice to Ireland than had ever been done 
| upon petitions. 


Hanp-room Weavers.] Mr. John 
| Maxwell rose to move, as an amendment 
|to the motion of the noble Lord for an 
adjournment, for leave to bring in a Bill 
to give publicity to the prices of hand-loom 
weavers. He should persist in this motion 
ifthe noble Lord or the President of the 
Board of Trade did not promise that the 
| Government would take up the subject, 
and do something for that most deserving 
class of persons whose cause he advocated. 
He trusted that the noble Lord would not 
be led away on this subject by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. ‘The hon. 
Member concluded by moving accords 
ingly. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson denied that 
Government had opposed any obstacles in 
the way of the hon. Member. He (Mr. P. 
Thomson) had been there twice on notice 
days when the hon. Member had given 
notice of his intention to bring in the Bill 
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in question. On one occasion the House 
had been counted out, and on the other 
the hon. Member was not in his place. 
The hon. Member, not having availed 
himself of his legitimate opportunity, now 
wished to interpose his Bill by way of an 
amendment on the question of the adjourn- 
ment of the House. If his hon. Friend 
would postpone his notice to an ordinary 
notice day, he would have plenty of oppor- 
tunity for introducing his measure. Ile 
would tell his hon. Friend candidly he had 
no soit of objection to the introduction of 
the Bill, though he should vote against it 
in its future stages, because he was satisfied 
no plan could be devised by means of a bill 
by which the object of his hon. Friend 
would be attained. He should like, how- 
ever, to see the Bill introduced, in order 


that his hon. Friend might be convinced of 


its impracticability. His great objection 
was to the introduction of the measure at 
the present moment; and if his hon. 
Friend persevered in his motion he should 
certainly vote against it. At the same 
time, also, his hon. Friend should recol- 
lect that there were other Members pre- 
sent who would oppose even the introduc- 
tion of such a Bill. 

Mr. Wortley hoped that the House 
would do justice to the suffering hand- 
loom weavers, by allowing the Bill to be 
introduced. 

Mr. P. Thomson explained that he had 
no objection to the introduction of the 
Bill. His objection was to its being 
introduced at the present moment. 

Mr. Aglionby implored his hon. Friend 
not to press his motion for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill at the present moment, for 
it would injure the cause he had in view 
if he thus endeavoured to force it. 

Lord John Russell had no objection to 
such a Bill being brought in, ifthe motion 
was made at a proper time; but he cer- 
tainly did object to its being moved as an 
amendment when there was another 
question before the House. As it was, if 
the hon. Member made his motion it 
would lead to a discussion, which would 
probably last the whole evening ; he there- 
fore recommended him to postpone it to a 
future day. 

Mr. Hindley proposed that the discus- 
sion be postponed till Wednesday. 

Mr.'Maxwell said, that he should persist 
in his motion. 

The House then divided on the original 
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43; 
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Noes 39; Majority 


List of the Ayes. 


Angerstein, J. 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, I. 'T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. C. 
Bernal, R. 

Bowes, J, 

Buller, C. 

Byng, rt. hon. G.S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Clay, W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Clive, EF. B. 

Clive, hon. R. Hi. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Collins, W. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Coote, Sir C. 
Corbett, T. G. 
Divett, E. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dundas, J. D. 

Fox, C. 

French, F. 

Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grattan, J. 

Grey, Sir G, 

Hall, B. 

Harcourt, G. G. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 
Hawkins, J. II. 
Heathcote, J. 
Herries, rt. hon. J.C. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 

Hutt, Wm. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
King, E. B. 


Knight, I. G. 
Lennox, Lord George 
Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Leveson, Lord 
Lowther, J. H.° 
Lynch, A. H. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Nicholl, J. 

O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Conor Don 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmer, General 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Pattison, J. 

Pease, J. 

Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Pusey, P. 

Rice, rt hon. T. S. 
Robarts, A. W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Smith, R.V. 

Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 

Stuart, V. 

Thomas, Colonel 
Thomson, rt.hn.C. P. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Warburton, H. 
Weyland, Major 
Whalley, Sir S. 
White, S. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
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Seymour, Lord 
Steuart, R. 
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Agnew, Sir A, 
Arbuthnot, hon, H. 
Attwood, M. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, F. 

Baring, T. 

Bateson, Sir R. 
Borthwick, P. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Crawford, W. S. 
Denistoun, A. 
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Fector, J. M. 
Freshfield, J. W. 
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Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, O. 

Hamilton, G. A. 
Hayes, Sir E. S. 
Hindley, C. 

Hoy, J. B. 

Lucas, E. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Ross, C. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
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Wilmot, Sir J. E. Young, G. F. 
Wodehouse, E. TELLERS. 
Wood, Colonel T. Maxwell, J. 
Wortley, hon. J.S. Aglionby, If. A. 


Original motion agreed to. 


Poor Law (IrELanp) SerrLeMent.]| 
The Order of the Day for the House to go 
into Committee on the Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Bill was read. On the question that 
the Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. Lucas rose to move the instruction 
to the Committee of which he had given 
notice. The hon. Member for Dundalk 
had given notice of certain amendments 
which he should have deferred to had it 
not appeared to him that they brought 
the question before the House by implica- 
tion instead of in a distinct form; and 
the opinion which he entertained ofthe m 
was shared with him by the Committee on 
this Bill of last night. The amendment 
he was now prepared to move was to the 
following effect: ‘* That it be an instruc- 
tion to the Committee to introduce a pro- 
vision for settlement, so as more justly to 
apportion the pecuniary charges to be in- 
curred and levied under the name of poor- 
rates.” He thought the first inquiry he 
ought to make was, what was meant by 
the term “ law of settlement.” He only 
knew of the term as it was reeognised by 
the law of England prior to the passing of 
the Poor-law Amendment Act. The law 
of England, prior to the late amendments, 
gave to the poor the right of relief—if not 
in terms, at all events the practice under 
that law had given a right by prescription, 
so that, as it was understood and acted 
on, those who in any parish were destitute 
had a right to call on that parish for 
relief. The relief was given on certain 
conditions, which constituted the law of 
settlement. The object of imposing those 
conditions seemed to have been to confine 
and regulate, or possibly to limit, the 
claims on each parish; thus the parishes 
were each surrounded with a certain im- 
aginary line, the poor within which could 
claim relief, and the poor without which 
could not. It was concluded that as the 
rates were confined to the parish, and as 
the introduction of poor persons, and per- 
sons likely to become chargeable, would 
add to the burthen of each individual 
parish, the rate-payers would be influenced 
by the strongest motives to oppose the 
introduction of such parties. Such had 
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been the effect of the system. The 
parishes did oppose the introduction of 
poor into their locality by every legal 
means in their power, and he might add, 
inmany instances by means which were 
not legal. This opposition was carried to 
a degree of harshness which prevented 
the honest and industrious poor from 
pursuing their ordinary avocations. On the 
other hand, the poor practised trick and 
chicanery to prevent the law from being 
enforced. Thus a most prejudicial con- 
test was carried on between the rate- 
payers and those who wished to throw the 
whole burthen of their maintenance on the 
rate-payers. While men were in easy 
circumstances, or were in sound health, 
and capable of contributing their labour, 
the rate-payers did not object to their 
residence amongst them, because they 
added to the wealth and power of the 
parish ; but when it became apparent that 
they were likely to become chargeable, 
then the rate-payers turned round on 
them and had recourse to all possible legal 
means for their expulsion. The conse- 
quences of that system were now acknow- 
ledged to have been the greatest mischief 
to the country at large, as well as a great 
hardship to individuals; serious obstacles 
were thrown in the way of honest industry, 
which, instead of finding an open and fair 
market, came to be considered something 
that was contraband, and was reduced to 
the necessity of smuggling itself into em- 
ployment. The question before the House 
at present was, not whether they should 
frame a law which possessed the features 
of that system for Ireland; such a propo. 
sition would be as monstrous in itself as 
it would be prejudicial to the country 
whose interests were under discussion. 
It was their honest intention to frame a 
law as useful as their best judgment, formed 
by such means of information as they 
possessed, would allow, and he was not 
surprised, therefore, that the Government 
had revolted at the idea of introducing 
such a system into another country. He, 
however, thought it a question which 
deserved serious consideration, whether a 
part of the old law could not be adopted 
—whether they could not construct a 
system which would define chargeability 
without bringing with it the terrible evils 
which the English law of settlement had 
entailed on the country, and which he 
most heartily desired to avoid. He 
thought the proposed measure liable to 
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this objection, that if there were an influx | desired to have done, he should endeavour 
into any particular parish of 100 poor, | to explain it. He should propose that 


imposing a charge of five pound per head, | 
the burthen would so far exceed the esti- | 
mate, and would fall so heavily on the 
rate-payers of the said parish, that they 
would refuse to pay the rates. Mr. 
Nicholls had admitted, that a little incon- 
venience might result from the first work- 
ing of the system, but he argued that it 
would soon be removed; his opinion was, 
that if there were an overflow at one place | 
or another, that would prove to the rate- | 
payers and guardians of the union that. 
they had not managed well, and that they | 
must alter their plan of proceeding. He) 
considered Mr. Nicholls, in this respect, | 
under a mistake, for what materials would | 
the rate-payers or guardians have for | 
the removal of the evil? According to | 
the Bill, and he did not object to it in that | 
respect, nothing more than a bare suffi- | 
ciency was to be provided for the paupers | 
—how then could they check or get rid of | 
the influx of paupers by lowering that 
which was barely sufficient already? ‘The 
food was to be of the coarsest description, 
and the quantity a bare sufticiency; would 
it not be impossible, then, for them to re- 
duce it in either quantity or quality? To 
adopt a uniformity of allowances would 
be exceedingly dithcult. The poor would 
pour into the more favoured districts, and | 
if, to get rid of an overwhelming popula- 
tion, the rate-payers were to be obliged 
to reduce the relief, what a system of 
tyranny was not the House about to 
sanction ? With regard to the casual poor, 
they might be charged on the nation at 
large; but that would not get rid of the 
necessity of a law of settlement, because | 


they must define who the casual poor | 


were. The motion with which he was 
about to conclude, he had purposely drawn 
up in the widest possible terms, his object 
being to conform to the wish of the House, 
which he understood to be, that the general 
question should be discussed unembar- 
rassed with any particular details. The 
motion that he meant to propose was one 
composed in very general terms; it was 
intended that upon that motion the Elouse 
should express its opinion. If the House 
approved of it, the Members would not be 
bound to any particular plan, but the 
details of a plan might be considered in 
Committee. In order, then, that the 
House might be fully aware of the plan 
that he proposed, and what it was that he 








any pauper casually found in any district 
in a destitute state, whether that he him- 


_ self applied for relief, or that he was found 


in that state by the guardians or wardens 
of the district, he proposed that that per- 
son, supposing him to be totally destitute, 
should be treated as a person in the same 
situation belonging to the district, and 
who was known to every resident in it; 
that person was to have no abstract right 
to relief, as no abstract right was admitted 
by the proposed Bill. The Bill proposed 
that a destitute person should have “a 
claim” to relief on the ground of destitu- 
tion. He proposed, by his plan, to give 
no more. He proposed that the person 
should have “a claim,” but not ‘“ the 
right” to relief, on the score of his destitu- 
tion, and for the sake of humanity. He 
proposed that such a person should be 
received into the workhouse, if work- 
houses were finally adopted; that upon 
his coming into the workhouse, or at any 
moment after his reception that the guar- 
dians might think fit, he could be re- 
moved, as circumstances required it, to 
another workhouse. The question then 
would be, to what district does the party 
belong? That brought him to the ques- 
tion of settlement, as he proposed to have 
it adopted, if his motion were to be fol- 
lowed by the amendments that he intended 
to move. Objections had been stated in 
that House as to the different modes of 
acquiring settlement, and the manner of 
ascertaining them. He conceived that 
there was one mode which had been al- 
luded to by Mr. Nicholls; but he (Mr. 
Lucas) admitted that, upon the whole, it 
met with the disapprobation of Mr. 
Nicholls, but which he thought furnished 
the most unexceptionable, and, indeed, in 
his opinion, the only practical mode of 
founding a law of settlement upon. The 
House was aware that two or three times 
there had been a census taken of the po- 
pulation of Ireland. The last census had 
been taken in the year 1831. It had been 
proposed that a census should be taken 
every ten years—six years then had elapsed 
since the last census. There was, they 
were aware, no regular and effectual regis- 
try of births in Ireland. He thought that 
the just basis for a law of settlement would 
be on a census taken at the earliest pos- 
sible period. If the census were taken 
now, it would be only hurrying the usual 
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period for taking it by four years. This 
could be done with a view of forming a 
basis for a law of settlement upon that 
census. Ina census the minutest details 
were entered into. A census was taken— 
it was like the map of an estate—every 
person who was registered on it could be 
easily come at. It afforded information 
which was not likely to be partial. He 
wished it to be observed, that he only used 
it as a basis. He did not propose it as to 
the future carrying on of a law of settle- 
ment. From that record it was to be first 
formed—afterwards the right to be given 
by birth, by industry, and by residence. 
He should, however, now return to the 
case of the casual pauper, who had no 
claim upon the district. Ie should then 
suppose that that pauper was taken into 
the workhouse, and was received there 
with all the care and attention as if he 
were a poor man belonging to the same 
district. The first question to be asked 
him was, to what district did he belong? 
He proposed to make it the interest of the 
pauper to give upon that point information 
as clear as he possibly could—he should 
make it to be the interest of the pauper, 
having that information in his possession, 
to give it without evasion. He should be 
anxious to accomplish this, for the purpose 
of preventing litigation between different 
districts. But then, ;it might be said, that 
when the pauper found himself in a com- 
fortable situation, that he would wish to 
remain there—that he would prefer being 
in the workhouse and idling there, to 
looking out for work in another place— 
and that being in the workhouse, there 
would be no power to remove him. His 
answer was, that if the system proposed 
was good for anything, it would be to dis- 
courage all persons from idleness, and to 
give them the strongest motives to avoid 
sloth, and to practise industry. He might 
then be asked, what interest was it that he 
proposed to give to the pauper to have a 
settlement, and to declare it? The means 
that he would take were these, and he 
thought that they would be efficient. In 
the first place, if the pauper declared that 
he did not know his residence, or denied 
his residence, he should propose to place 
in the hands of the Commissioners in that 
case, and in that case only, a power to 
remove him to such district as the Com- 
missioners might think fit. As a check 
upon the Commissioners in the exercise 
of such a power, he should propose that 
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one-half of the expense should be paid out 
of the general national fund—supposing, 
as he had every right to do, that the Com- 
missioners would be men of impartiality, 
capacity, and integrity, they could have no 
motive, no desire, to enforce such a power, 
except in extreme cases—in one in which 
they had reason to believe fraud was con- 
templated; and they would have, on the 
other hand, the natural motive which in- 
fluenced all official persons of keeping 
down the expenses of asystem confided to 
their care. But he should also give an 
interest to the district in which the pauper 
was found, not to remain in sloth and idle- 
ness as to his residence, he should give 
them an interest in ascertaining it. He 
should propose to place the burthen upon 
the district in which the casual pauper was 
found—that it should pay one-half of the 
expenses until he was removed by the 
Commissioners. He admitted that, ab- 
stractedly, this was not a just proposition ; 
but if it were unjust in the abstract, in 
practice it would be found to work no 
injustice, because it would apply equally 
to every district in Ireland. As a check 
upon fraud and idleness, a power ought to 
be given to the guardians of removing the 
pauper to his own district. As a check 
upon the exercise of this power, he should 
propose that the entire expenses of the 
removal should be thrown upon the guar- 
dians who removed him—that it should fall 
upon their own workhouse. It would be the 
same tothe guardians to maintain the pau- 
per in another workhouse as in their own, 
and they would not, forthe mere satisfaction 
of seeing him, disturb him. ‘This power, 
he was sure, would never be exercised, 
except where there was a suspicion of 
fraud. He wished the House to recollect 
that, in the present Session, an Act had 
passed which gave much greater power 
than he proposed for the removal of Irish 
and Scotch paupers from England. His 
plan was based upon the principle that the 
free migration of the poor man was not to 
be interfered with—that relief, as far as it 
was to be given bythe Bill before the 
House, was to be afforded to the poor 
man in a state of destitution, in whatever 
district he might be found, and with the 
same tenderness and humanity as if he 
were known to every person in that dis- 
trict. The basis of his plan was, that the 
poor man had a strong claim to relief— 
without having an absolute right — its 
basis, also, was to ascertain the settle- 
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ment by the simplest and most efficacious 
means; to ascertain that settlement with 
the least hardship to the poor man, and 
certainly without interfering with his free 
migration. His plan was based upon the 
fairest principles that he could devise. He 
considered that it was the interest of every 
party to forward the working of the law. 
He thought it io be his duty to explain 
the nature of his proposition to the House ; 
because, having given notice of a general 
proposition, it might have been said that 
all this was vague—that nothing was to 
follow from it—that it was merely vision- 
ary; and without explaining what he had 
to propose, it would appear, that his motion 
was merely for the purpose of creating a 
discussion that would be useless. His 
object was, that the general question of 
settlement should be recognised by all 
without reference to any particular plan — 
that it should undergo discussion in the 
House—that the general question of set- 
tlement should be decided without re- 
ference to any plan of his, of the hon. 
Member’s for Dundalk, or to anythat might 
hereafter be proposed. What he wished 
was, that the House should express its 
Opinion upon the subject. If the House 
should be of opinion that what he pro- 
posed was correct, then his plan might be 
discussed on a future occasion. He con- 
sidered that the people of Ireland were 
entitled to the greatest attention from the 
Ifouse upon this subject, for they had 
acted with regard toit with the most laud- 
able discretion. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving the instruction, 

Mr. Lynch opposed the motion. He 
could not understand the justice of remov- 
ing paupers from one part of the country 
to the other, as the hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed. What would that hon, Gentleman 
think if a cargo of paupers were taken 
from one part of Ireland and placed upon 
his own estates in Monaghan? In his 
opinion a census never could be adopted 
as the foundation for a law of settlement. 
There was, however, a preliminary ques- 
tion to be determined before the law of 
settlement was determined upon, for the 
House ought to remember that a law of 
settlement depended upon an abstract 
right to relief. If there were no right, 
there could be no law of settlement. If, 
then, they had first determined upon the 
abstract right, they must give relief out of 
doors. He asked those who were ac- 
quainted with the country, if it would not 
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be madness to introduce into Ireland a 
system that would lead to out-door relief? 
But if they would not give out-door relief, 
what, then, must become of the abstract 
right? Some of his friends frankly told 
him that they were favourable to the plan 
of out-door relief; but to such persons he 
said, consider what is the situation of 
England now, and what it was before the 
new Poor-law came into operation. The 
benefit of the change was experienced by 
all classes. No abstract right was given 
by the statute of Elizabeth; and they 
never could commence a Poor-law by giv- 
ing an abstract right to relief, Let them first 
admit a law of settlement, and then they 
admitted all the evils, and all the litiga- 
tion which had cursed this country. Black- 
stone had exposed the evils of that law, 
and Mr. Chadwick had shown its effects 
to be, that if a man could not get employ- 
ment in his own district, he was unable to 
go out of it. But the hon. Member for 
Monaghaa had asked them, was it fair to 
burthen one district at the expense of 
another? To what extent, he (Mr. Lynch) 
asked, could they be burthened? Was it 
likely that a destitute person would go 
from one workhouse and travel to another ? 
What inducement could there be for the 
pauper to desert his own workhouse— 
leave his friends, and depart from a place 
near his home, to seek another work- 
house? If there were an inducement to 
go, it must be something in the particular 
workhouse. ‘They could not but say that 
there must be some inducement in that 
particular workhouse. The fact would be 
sufficient to cause inquiry into the details 
of the management of that workhouse. It 
was to be remembered that the poor now 
are relieved to the same extent that they 
would be by the proposed Bill. But then 
it was said, why allow them to go from 
one district to another? Surely, the 
hon. Member for Monaghan must know 
that at present the paupers left their own 
poor districts for those that they considered 
to be rich. Under the workhouse system 
they would be supported with care and 
economy, and for the benefit of society, 
instead of being, as they are now, allowed 
to indulge themselves in extravagance and 
idleness. The burthen of their support 
would not be greater on the districts than 
it is at present; but vagabonds would be 
made industrious subjects. A law of set- 
tlement would not protect property—the 
way to protect it would be by giving power 
2E 
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Commissioners. Upon these grounds he 
was opposed to a law of settlement; being 
firmly convinced that nothing could be 
more injurious than the introduction of 
such a principle. 

Colonel Wood said, that if the proposed 
plan of settlement would entail such a 
system of litigation as that which pre- 
vailed in England, he would not support 
it; but he thought they might adopt a 
plan of settlement which would be free 
from those liabilities with which the law of 
England was entangled. He would make 
the law of settlement in Ireland assimilate 
to that of Scotland, namely, a residence 
of three years; and if a man fell into 
destitution, he must make his way back 
to the parish in which he had _ resided 
three years. He would give no man a 
title to relief out of the parish in which he 
had been resident three years. [le would 
expunge from the Bill those clauses that 
made mendicity a crime, and would cer- 
tainly not mix vagranecy and parochial 
relief under the same Bill. 

Mr. Charles Buller was sorry, that the 
hon. Member for Monaghan had encum- 
bered his motion with a specification of 
settlement which he did not, in the first 
place, understand; and which, in the se- 
cond place, he could not vote for. It 
appeared to him, that this was a question 
of such importance, that it merited greater 
discussion than they had been able to give 
it on the second reading. The whole 
question of the good of relief turned upon 
the question of settlement. It appeared 
to him, that without an adequate law of 
settlement, the provision which they might 
make for the legal relief of the poor, would 
lose the greater part of the benefits which 
it would otherwise confer upon Ireland. 
The great advantage which would arise 
from a Poor-law Bill, was not the imme- 
diate relief it would give, so much as the 
gradual change it would produce in putting 
an end to destitution. Gradual and _per- 
manent improvement, less than immediate 
relief, was the object to which he looked, 
One great mode in which the Poor-law 
would operate beneficially, would be the 
effect it would have on the taking and 
letting of land. The great mass of the 


working population in Ireland, at present, 
were dependent on the taking of land. 
He did not think he exaggerated, when 
he said that the greater portion of the 
landed property was let amongst small 
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tenants. The land was let at rents which 
it was impossible to pay so as to do justice 
to the land. The consequence was, that 
the land was worked out in the course of 
a few years; the tenant himself was re- 
duced to ruin, and in the end became a 
pauper; and the land was, in all probabi- 
lity, notwithstanding the lessons of expe- 
rience, let ata still higher rent. Such a 
system was most prejudicial to all classes. 
When the tenant could not pay the enorm- 
ous rent which he undertook to pay, the 
landlord was obliged to eject him; and 
such was the sympathy created on behalf 
of the ejected tenant, that the landlord 
could not get a new tenant. There was, 
in fact, a system of combination to pre- 
vent ejectments; and the turbulence and 
disorder to which this gave rise, prevented 
a capitalist from embarking his capital in 
lands. ‘The object of a Poor-law—and, 
in his opinion, a very sensible object— was 
to raise the condition of the people of Tre- 
land generally; namely, instead of small 
tenants farming a very small portion of 
land, to create large farmers having the 
command of a considerable capital to cul- 
tivate their farms, whilst the rest of the 
people should be labourers working for 
wages. It was impossible to do this with- 
out an effective system of Poor-laws. By 
this plan they would prevent the existing 
competition for land, they would enable 
the landlords to eject those tenants who 
could not or would not pay; the tenant 
would not be tempted to bid too high; 
and the landlord would not find it his in- 
terest to let his lands at an extravagant 
rent, as he would have, in a great mea- 
sure, to support the ejected tenants as 
paupers. They would hear no more about 
the murder of persons who took the farms 
of ejected tenants, as the tenant who 
might be ejected in Ireland would have 
the same facilities as in England, of ob- 
taining support in the workhouse. In 
such a pian, it was absolutely necessary that 
the charge and the relief should be local. 
If the landlord, by harsh measures, drove 
his tenants to destitution, upon whom 
ought the burthen of supporting the te- 
nants to fall? Why, upon the landlord. 
He could not conceive by what means 
they could localise the burthen and the 
charge, without a law of settlement. The 
objections which had been made to the 
law of settlement applied merely to some 
peculiarities of the English law of settle- 
ment, The English law of settlement was 
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exceedingly defective. The litigation that 
had arisen under the English Bill, was owing 
to the great variety of settlements, which 
amounted to not less than ten. Now, he 
would propose, that the right of settle- 
ment should be restricted to birth, mar- 
riage, or a three years’ residence. Such 
a restriction would render the law exceed- 
ingly simple, and would prevent, in a 
great measure, if not entirely, the litiga- 
tion that arose under the English Bill. 
He did not wish the House to pledge it- 
self to any peculiar plan, but it was a 
very important question, whether they 
could have an effectual Poor-law without 
some law of settlement. He was quite 
satisfied that the Bill, as it was, would be 
attended with great advantage; but, with- 
out a law of settlement, it would not con- 
fer permanent advantage on Ireland. If 
they had not a law of settlement, how was 
it possible for the guardians of the poor 
to know whom they ought to relieve? 
On this subject, he would refer to the 
preamble of the 14th and 15th of Charles 
2nd, to show what a dreadful state this 
country was in before the law of settle- 
ment was passed. The hon. and learned 
Member having read the preamble, added, 
that his reason for wishing the charge and 
relief to be local was, that the relief might 
be more effectual. Above all, he thought 
that they could not do justice to Ireland, 
or to the remedies proposed to be applied 
there, unless they gave a vent to pauper- 
ism by adopting a large and effectual 
system of emigration. He, upon the 
whole, approved of this Bill as a wise and 
benevolent experiment, and he hoped it 
would succeed ; but in order to give it a 
fair chance, he would strongly recommend 
that they should adopt as satisfactory a 
law of settlement as it was possible to 
devise. 

Lord Clements thought, that the ques- 
tion of settlement would be attended with 
insuperable difficulties. All they couid 
do now was to relieve the poor, as this 
Bill, in his opinion, would not, and could 
not, put a stop to the undue competition 
for land. 

Mr. Denis O’ Conor was of opinion, that 
without some law of settlement, it would 
be impossible to carry the measure into 
effect. If a provision for this purpose 
were not made here, it would be made in 
the districts in Ireland in a manner to 
lead to dissatisfaction and disturbance. 
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also to be a local settlement for relief, 
He thought settlement should be limited 
to unions, and not to parishes. 

Viscount Howick said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Liskeard had taken 4 
much too narrow view of the objects and 
principle of a Poor-law. According to 
the principles laid down by him, it would 
be necessary not only to have a law of 
settlement, but a settlement limiting so 
many small subdivisions, that almost every 
estate would be a district in itself. He 
disputed the truth of the position, that a 
Poor-law ought to operate so directly 
upon the relation between landlord and 
tenant, nor did he agree that a Poor-law 
should operate over the whole population 
of the country. If they were to set out 
by acting upon such a principle as this, 
they would, instead of diminishing, greatly 
increase the distress of Ireland, and at the 
same time, weaken the mainspring of in- 
dustry. Amongst the advocates for a law 
of settlement who had spoken to-night, 
two at least had advocated the principle 
without attaching to it the principle of 
right to relief. Now, he could not un- 
derstand how a law of settlement, un- 
accompanied by a right to relief some- 
where, could be brought to work. He 
thought it would be very hard, as well as 
very impolitic, to confine a man to one 
district, and absolutely deny him the pos- 
sibility of relief elsewhere, and yet not 
positively promise him relief in the settle. 
ment to which he belonged, and to which 
he was so restricted. The hon. Member 
for Monaghan, in introducing this propo- 
sition, said he did not wish it to interfere 
with the right of migration, or to indace 
removal as a necessary consequence. He 
really was at a loss to conceive how any 
law of settlement, with such limitations, 
could be devised. The same hon. Mem- 
ber proposed, that a census should be 
taken, and that settlement should be fixed 
by residence. Now, upon this point, he 
begged to read the opinion of the English 
Commissioners in 1834:— 


“ Tt will be seen, that we do not recommend 
the introduction of settlement by residence. 
We are aware of the advantages of that mode 
of settlement; it is the most natural and the 
most obvious, and its adoption would often 
prevent inconvenience to particular parishes, 
from the return, in age or infirmity, of those 
who have left them in youth and vigour, and 
inconvenience to the paupers themselves, from 
being removed fiom friends and residences to 
which they have become attached, to places 4 
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which they have become strangers. But these 
advantages, great as they are, appear to us to 
be oversbalanced by objections still more 
powerful. It appears from the evidence, that 
the existing modes by which a settlement can 
be changed, are productive of perjury and 
fraud; and that they tend to injure the em- 
ployers of labour by restricting them in the 
choice of their servants, the owners of pro- 
perty, by distributing the labouring families 
according to rules not depending on the de- 
mand for their services, or the fund for their 
support, and, above all, the labourers them- 
selves, by depriving them of the power of 
selling all that they have, their labour, to the 
best advantage. We fear, that settlement by 
residence would aggravate all these evils. At 
present, a labourer may be steadily employed 
for years in a place in which he is not settled, 
by means of successive hirings, each hiring 
being for less than a year. But if settlement 
by residence were adopted, this would be im- 
possible. We should have the constant oc- 
currence of one of the worst consequences of 
the existing law, the separation of master and 
man, notwithstanding their mutual utility, and 
their mutual attachment, to the injury of both, 
but to the greater injury of the most numerous 
and the most helpless class—the labourers. 
Again, the demolition of cottages, and the 
forcing the agricultural population into the 
towns and the parishes in which property is 
much divided, though we fear that they must, 
to a certain degree, arise under any law of 
settlement whatever, would be much promoted 
by a law which would fix on a parish every 
labourer who should have been allowed to re- 
side there for any given period, unless the 
period were so long as to render the law al- 
most inoperative. Another objection to set- 
tlement by residence, which has been dwelt 
on by many of our most intelligent witnesses, 
arises from its effect on the unsettled labour- 
ers. At present, they are confessedly supe- 
rior, both in morals and in industry, to those 
who are settled in the parishes in which they 
reside.” 


Now, if these remarks were true as re- 
garded England, still more applicable were 


they to the case of Ireland. A law of 


settlement by residence would add to all 
the existing difficulties of applying a Poor- 
law to Ireland, and defeat the object of 
the measure itself. It would retard the 
improvement of land, by obliging the 
landlord to employ the labourer in his 
own immediate neighbourhood, or run the 
risk of seeking more expert and useful 
labourers in other districts at the risk of 
saddling an additional burthen upon his 
own district. Such a law of settlement 
would likewise promote parish marriages 
for the purpose of getting off an unmar- 
ried woman with bastard children to ano- 
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ther parish. But, besides his opposition 
in principle to the proposition for a settle- 
ment in Ireland, there was this important 
difficulty which they had to contend with; 
namely, that no two people of those who 
wished for a law of settlement, were 
agreed upon the principles upon which to 
frame it. ‘The great inconvenience ap- 
prehended from a Poor-law without a law 
of settlement, appeared to be an unequal 
apportionment of the burthen of the 
poor-rates. Now, it appeared to him, 
that no pauper would be tempted to go to 
any other district than his own for relief, 
when his so doing would necessarily sepa- 
rate him from all his old friends and ac- 
quaintances. He thought they might trust 
to the guardians for giving relief when it 
was wanted; and even if they were to 
legislate in such a way as to give the 
poor a right to relief, the guardians might 
still be left to judge of the extent to which 
it should be granted. The law of settle- 
ment he did not think good in any coun- 
try; but in England it had been estab- 
lished so long, that it was found impos- 
sible to get rid of it entirely and at once. 
By the new Poor-law Bill, considerable 
alterations had been made, for it had been 
enacted, that children under sixteen years 
of age, should follow the settlement of the 
parents. That, to a certain extent, did 
away with the settlement by birth, And 
he would say further, that by the practice 
it had been almost superseded. In seve- 
ral unions, both in Gloucestershire and 
Nottinghamshire, the workhouses had been 
thrown open as asylums to the destitute, 
many of whom, in these places, were sup- 
ported by voluntary subscription. He 
must therefore say, if the members of the 
Board of Guardians could open the work- 
houses to all the destitute, the law of 
settlement was not necessary. He would 
only add, that they might safely trust the 
guardians to grant the necessary relief; 
and if they adopted anything like a law 
of settlement, they would only aggravate 
the danger of introducing a Poor-law into 
Ireland. 

Mr. Villiers observed, that the noble 
Lord had treated the subject with great 
ability, and shown more knowledge than 
had yet been displayed upon the subject of 
settlement ; and as he had exhibited how 
it had proved a fertile source of mischief 
and injustice in this country, he would just 
remark, that it had done so precisely in 
the manner by which some Members 
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thought the Poor-law in Ireland would 
work well, namely, by giving the landlords 
an interest in improving the condition of 
the poor. The way in which it was so to 
Operate was, by giving them an interest 
in escaping from the liability of supporting 
them. Modes of settlement were the 
means of determining the particular 
liability of property to support the poor; 
and the result was, that it depended upon 
accident or contrivance whether property 
entirely escaped from this liability, or whe- 
ther it was quite exhausted by the extent 
to which it was so burthened. This, there- 
fore, led to every species of device on the 
part of different parishes and proprietors, 
to shift the burthen from themselves upon 
their neighbours. From the various modes 
of acquiring a changing settlement, this 
had led to the overseers paying single 
women to produce their children out of 
their own parish, of paying men to marry 
women to change their settlement, and of 
proprietors clearing their estates of all 
cottages for the poor, in order to drive 
them into a parish which would be com- 
pelled to maintain them when they could 
not procure employment. And he had 
little doubt that a law of settlement in 
Ireland would be followed by an attempt 
on the part of landowners to drive the 
labourers into this country to escape 
from the charge of maintaining them there. 
There was nothing just or equal in the 
principle of settlement. It fixed a charge 
upon property without any reference to 
its ability to bear it, and left without any 
charge or burthen much property well able 
to sustain it. ‘There was no necessary re- 
lation between the number of poor and the 
particular property out of which they were 
to be maintained. He thought the poor 
a national charge, and should be therefore 
born equally by a general rate. He con- 
sidered that the measure before the House 
was favourable to this plan, because it pro- 
posed to administer public relief upon a 
uniform system. ‘There was no reason, 
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hon. Member for Roscommon, which had 
not been answered, that there was to be a 
local rate levied, but not applied to local 
purposes. That was one of his objections 
to the law of settlement altogether, that it 
would operate very partially in fixing a 
much heavier burthen upon some property 
than upon others, as in some districts there 
would be much more pauperism than in 
others. But this was, of course, as acted 
upon by the present measure, far less ob- 
Jectionable than what was proposed in the 
amendment. 

Mr. Poulett Scrope did not think a Poor- 
law could work well in Ireland without some 
law of settlement. A modified system of 
settlement could not do much harm, and 
that, to a certainextent, appeared to be the 
opinion of the Poor-law Commissioners. 
But, at the same time, he was ready to 
admit, it was a subject surrounded with 
great difficulties, and the question was, 
which side to choose. For his part, he 
did not think such a law of settlement as 
that which existed in England would be 
advisable, or even one like that proposed 
by the hon. Member for Monaghan. But 
unless some system of the sort was 
adopted the great number of paupers who 
would flock to particular localities would 
greatly aggravate the difficulties which 
the guardians had to contend with. Even 
at present, great inconvenience arose from 
the system of alms-giving, and it was not 
unusual to hear of persons going to a par- 
ticular district and accusing themselves of 
murder, in order to obtain alms from the 
inhabitants by exciting their sympathy. 
They ought, therefore, to guard against 
that, and how could the evil be prevented 
without power was given to pass mendi- 
cants to their places of settlement? If 
relief was refused in cases of distress, that 
would only increase the number of mendi- 
cauts, and how inconvenient would it be 
to leave the amount of relief to the guar- 
dians, and compel them to make an act 
or by-law which ought to be made by the 


therefore, why the poor should prefer one ; Legislature? He believed there was no 
district to another for the purpose of ob- | country in the world where there was a 


taining relief. 
then, in this case if the places for obtain- | 


There was no hardship, | Poor-law without a settlement. 


ing the relief were situated at convenient | 


distances. It was impossible to exercise | 
discretion with the view to the particular 


character of the persons relieved —the | 


great object was to prevent destitution. 
He thought there was an objection to the 


He was, 
therefore, of opinion, that it would te 
advisable to adopt a modified system of 
settlement at first, till they saw how the 
Bill would work. 

Mr. Harvey observed, that this was one 
‘of the few cases in which Ireland hap- 
_pened to be in a better situation than 


measure, which had been stated by the| England; they might, therefore proceed 
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new to legislate for Ireland, unencumbered 
by any previous system or any ancient 
prejudices ; they would now, he rejoiced 
to say, proceed to legislate for Ireland on 
broad principles. The existence of evil, 
as regarded a provision for the poor, was 
admitted—no one denied the truth of the 
statement made upon that subject—no 
man attempted to deny that there were 
2,000,000 of human beings in a state of 
destitution, and sometimes in a state of 
starvation. Now, what was the plan by 
which the Government proposed to pro- 
vide for these 2,000,000 of paupers? 
Why, cooping up 800 of them in each of 
100 barracks: they proposed to relieve 
2,000,000 by actually confining in work- 
houses 80,000, giving three houses per 
county. Did they propose to meet the 
claims of the remaining 1,920,000? 
Quite the contrary; they admitted the 
impossibility of meeting those claims; 
they must also admit this, that it would 
be impossible to conceive any difficulties 
in the way of a law of settlement which 
were not traceable to circumstances con- 
nected with the artificial condition of the 
parties by whom the required provision 
was to be made. On behalf of those 
parties it had been alleged, that the right 
to a provision would have the effect of 
confiscating a large proportion of the 
property of the country. In the state- 
ments upon this subject, he believed 
there had been much exaggeration, but 
assuming the fact to be so, did they not 
see in the fears of the owners of that pro- 
perty the great source of the resistance to 
the proposed measure of settlement ? 
They resisted the right to settlement on 
account of its inevitable consequence, the 
general right to relief; they felt that they 
must recognise that right if they once as- 
sented to the law of settlement, and yet, 
how vain it would be for them to hope 
that they could eventually escape from 
that recognition. Iu making a provision 
for the poor of Ireland, they must sooner 
or later come to first principles, and that, 
too, before they could proceed to do what 
justice or expediency required. The ex- 
ample which they had of the Poor-law Act 
in England ought to form some guide for 
them in legislating for Ireland. To that 


Act he had given a tardy and reluctant 
assent; for he thought at the time when 
it was under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, that such a measure could not co- 
exist with the Corn-law already in force 
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in this country, Strongly under the 
influence of that conviction, he had ever 
since attended to the operation of those 
acts, and he now found himself fully for- 
tified in his original opinion. Amongst 
the various objections which had been 
urged to this law of settlement, there was 
one, that its tendency would be to induce 
owners of estates to get rid of all tenants 
who were likely to become paupers. He 
was of a different opinion; but in order 
to guard against the possibility of such a 
result, he should recommend that all pro- 
perty be made liable for the maintenance 
of the poor, He was most fully persuaded 
that for that great principle they must 
combat, for the fear which that principle 
engendered lay at the bottom of all the op- 
position made tothe law of settlement ; they 
must contend for the right of every man 
to a maintenance out of the soil which his 
industry had contributed to cultivate and 
render fruitful. The hon. and learned 
Member for Kilkenny had, a few evenings 
ago, given the House some statements as 
to the quantities of cultivated and unculti- 
vated land in particular counties, and there 
was a variety of evidence before the House 
and the country to shew that a very large 
proportion of the soil of Ireland was, 
though perfectly capable of cultivation, 
not yet turned to any useful account. 
While matters remained in that state, he 
wished to know with what show of reason 
or justice could schemes of emigration be 
so strenuously urged. Before he sat down, 
he desired to impress upon the House his 
deep sense of the greatness and import- 
ance of the subject, and to add, that he 
considered it to be yet in its infancy, 
and that it could not be too much 
discussed. 

Mr. Shaw might be satisfied as to the 
expediency of a law of settlement in Ire- 
land, if it could be proved to him that by 
injuring the rich the poor would be bene 
fitted. The whole question was very im- 
portant. It was beset with difficulties ; 
and all that could be done was to endea- 
vour to arrive at the best conclusion. In 
his opinion, the balance of difficulties was 
decidedly against the law of settlement. 
He admitted, however, that some of the 
existing evils would be obviated when the 
unions were generally established. Inde- 
pendently of other considerations, he 
thought that the proposed measure either 
did not go far enough, or that it went too 
far. He was convinced that if a right to 
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relief were established in Ireland by a 
law of settlement, it would tend to a 
general confiscationof property. 

Mr. O'Connell expressed the pleasure 
which he felt at the tone and temper in 
which the present discussion had been 
carried on. They had now been three 
nights engaged in it; and he defied any 
stranger to say tu what political party any 
speaker belonged. The question of set- 
tlement was one of great importance. 
They had to decide, in the first place, on 
the legal right; in the second place, on 
the locality; in the third place, on the 
plan. For his own part, ke was against 
any law of settlement; because he was 
persuaded that it was against the principle 
of legal right. There was a moral right 
and a Christian right; but those did not 
constitute a legal right. What was the 
object of the proposed measure? To 
tranquillise Ireland. But would it tend 
to tranquillise Ireland to give one man a 
right to ask what another man had a right 
to refuse? On these points he perfectly 
agreed with the hon. and learned Member 
for the Univertity of Dublin. He con- 
fessed, that he shuddered at the experi- 
ment of this Bill. The execution of which 
he foresaw would be pregnant with serious 
difficulties. 

Lord Stanley said, that it was with rare 
satisfaction he had seen the hon. Member 
who had just sat down and the right hon. 
Member for the Universities of Dublin 
acting in perfect accordance upon a subject 
which was undeniably of such great import- 
ance, to Ireland: With the greatest de- 
ference, however, for the opinions of both 
these hon. and learned Gentlemen, he 
confessed that he could not bring his mind 
to the same conclusion to which they had 
arrived—to the conclusion, that, either 
satisfactorily or safely, any measure of this 
description could, be introduced into Lreland, 
without the principle of settlement, coupled 
with the right to relief. The hon. and 
learned Member for Kilkenny complained 
of this motion upon two grounds. He 
objected to the principle of a settlement, 
first because it involved the right to relief ; 
and next, because there had been laid 
before the House no definitive mode of 
settlement. He could not separate, in his 
mind, the two ideas—a law of settlement, 
and the right to relief. This Bill subjected 
the relief to the fluctuating decisions of a 
beard of guardians, unintluenced, upon this 
subject, by legislative control. The hon. 
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and learned Member for Kilkenny had said 
that he was against the right to relief. He 
admitted the moral right, he admitted the 
Christian right; but “he was against the 
right, considered in a legal point of view. 
This was as much as to say that he admitted 
the charity, but was against enforeing it 
by law. And then he had sneered at the 
idea of tranquillising Lreland by extending 
on the one hand, the right to relief, and 
conceding on the other to the board of 
guardians the right to shut the door. Why 
this was precisely what the Bill did ; it 
was of this that he complained. And it 
was to furnish a remedy for this evil that 
the proviso was proposed to be inserted 
in the Bill. “1 will admit,” said the 
noble Lord, “ that it is a dangerous, if you 
will, a desperate experiment ; but it is, 
undoubtedly, the duty of a Government to 
make up their minds to the full extent of 
the principle upon which they are prepared 
to act, and to be ready to carry it into 
effect.’’ - Ostensibly the Bill gave relief 
universally throughout Ireland to the 
destitute ; but it gave no right to the 
destitute to ask for such relief, and none to 
obtain relief, even upon the fullest proof 
of that destitution. He was willing to go 
the full length in defining the limit of 
destitution, of bringing it down as closely 
as any hon. Member could desire to starva- 
tion ; because he felt confident that the 
laying down of a strict boundary like this 
would be the best safeguard against the 
fraudulent and pernicious expenditure of 
the public money, as well as the most 
efficient protection of those who by 
their own industry may have raised them- 
selves to the point immediately above star- 
vation. But if they were to have any thing 
deserving the name of a Poor-law for [reland 
it should be such a one, in his conviction, 
as would recognize by law the principle 
that no man should starve. He was in 
favour of a settlement by residence, he 
would not say whether by unions or not, 
but limited to such boundaries as would 
give the power to individuals, by their 
combined endeavours, to promote the pros- 
perity of their respective neighbourlioods, 
and limit the pauperism of individuals. Let 
the House look to the effect which the 
proposed Poor-law (without a clause of 
settlement) might produce in the way of 
clearing estates in Ireland. There was, 
undoubtedly, a great temptation to land- 
lords to clear their properties of insolvent 
tenants, if this could be eflected without 
the infliction of intense sufferings upon 
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the dispossessed, not only because the estate 
was thus improved, but because such a 
measure would tend to better the condition 
of those who remained behind. Six years 
since, he (Lord Stanley) had expended a 
very considerable sum of money upon a 
small property which he held in Ireland. 
For this expenditure he took no credit 
to himself; but he had incurred this 
expenditure for the purpose of promoting 
the emigration of a portion of his tenantry 
from this estate. For this outlay he had 
been amply repaid, since that period, in 
the shape of regular rents. He had not 
raised by the amount o: one farthing the 
rent of a single portion of the estate ; but 
whereas the tenants had starved each other 
before upon this land, the same individuals 
were now paying their rent as punctually 
as any persons in Ireland or England, and 
they were altogether in a state of comparative 
comfort. Here, therefore, existed a temp- 
tation to the exercise of a well-grounded 
economy, in clearing estates in Ireland. 
This might be done in a benevolent, but 
it might also be done in a harsh and 
oppressive, manner. What were the 
restrictions which now existed in the way 
of effecting this object ? Landlords were 
now restrained, first by humanity (this he 
trusted was the case in a great many 
instances), and next by the fear of exciting 
preedial disturbance. What would be the 
impediments under the law of settlement ? 
The landlord would then be bound to 
provide for those whom he ejected. He 
was not now bound to do so; _ but 
humanity withheld or the fear of conse- 
quences deterred him from turning his 
tenantry houseless upon the world, with- 
out making for them some species of pro- 
vision. Pass this Bill without a law of 
settlement and the moment the property of 
the landlord was taxed to the full amount, 
that moment a premium was given him to 
clear his estate. The feelings of humanity 
and the fear of dangerous consequences 
would alike be at an end, because the 
neighbouring union must maintain the 
houseless mendicant, for whom there would 
exist in this hypothesis no special provision 
in the landlord’s own union; and the 
calculating landlord would thus be enabled 
to clear his estate at the expense of his 
neighbours, whose property was not already 
overburthened by tenants. He (Lord 
Stanley) looked upon this as a very dan- 
gerous result, and as likely to prove a great 
impediment to the growth of that kindly 
feeling which it was so desirable to see 
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cultivated between the higher and lower 
classes of the community. ‘There were un- 
doubtedly difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing a useful law of settlement ; but for his 
part he could see nothing that was either very 
grievous or absolutely insurmountable in 
the existing law of settlement in England. 
In Scotland there was a parochial settle- 
ment. There was no Scotch Member not 
even the Attorney-General who would 
stand up and deny this. The Scottish pauper 
was entitled to receive relief only in his 
last industrial residence, and yet he did not 
believe that this restriction had turned out 
to be any great preventive of emigration 
among Scotchmen. If they passed this Bill 
without the clause of settlement, they 
would be involved in a practical absurdity 
the very first year in which it should be 
carried into effect. They would take away 
the motive for cordial co-operation on the 
part of the resident gentry, without which 
no central board could act for an hour, and 
they would extinguish that reciprocal feeling 
upon the part of the boards of guardians 
which it was so desirable that they should 
keep alive—the feeling that their exertions 
tended to their own benefit as well as to the 
benefit of every rate payer in the community 
—that social advantages would spring up 
around them in proportion to their exertions 
and they would, above all, contribute as 
much to the weakening, as a settlement 
would to the maintenance, of a kindly 
feeling thoughout every parish in Ireland. 
It was his strong conviction that, unless 
they consented to the modification of this 
Bill, they would be the means of introduc« 
ing delusion into Ireland, and before long 
would be forced to acknowledge that they 
had committed a fatal error. 


Lord John Russell said, that he had 
listened with very great attention during 
the progress of this debate, and that he 
had not been disposed to take a part in it, 
but that after what had fallen from the 
noble Lord who had just sat down, he 
must venture to make afew remarks. The 
noble Lord had said that they ought to 
establish the absolute right to relief, or 
ought not to enact a Poor-law at all for 
Ireland. Now, he was decidedly of opin- 
ion that the Poor-law of Elizabeth, which 
he believed was a very excellent law, had 
never been framed with the intention of 
giving any right to relief, and, in point of 
fact, did not give such right. The authors 
of the law of Charles 2nd were mistaken 
in enacting their law of settlement, from 
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which had flowed most of the evils which 
were observable in the English system. 
That Act of settlement involved the right 
to relief. The labourer was told that he 
must not leave a certain parish, which was | 
tantamount to an admission of his right to 

relief in that parish. Entertaining this | 
opinion of the evils which had arisen from 
the introduction of the principle of settle- 
ment into the English Poor-Law, he | 
should be sorry to introduce that principle | 
into Ireland. It was a principle which | 
would be rendered more pernicious in [re- | 
land than in any other country. If the | 
power of removal were thus practically | 
suspended, the farmers would be slow in | 
employing the most skilful labourers, 

coming froma distant quarter, even when | 
there was a dearth of labourers in their 

own district, because they would thus be | 
entitling them probably to support, at no 

distant period, in consequence of resi- 

dence. Now, there were districts in Ire- 

land where a vast number of persons were 

without the means of employment ; and 

there were others, where labour might be | 
most usefully and profitably engaged. 

This would be made more prominent by 

the introduction of capital into particular 

districts. Could they be, therefore justi- 

fied in fixing and perpetuating a motive 

for the discouragement of this most valu- | 
able interchange of labour? With re- | 
spect to the noble Lord’s argument, | 
founded on the probable consequences as 
to clearing estates, it was quite obvious | 
that the settlement which the noble Lord | 
contemplated must be the narrowest pos- 
sible—restrictive, in fact, to sucha degree | 
that, in order to give any force to his ar- 
gument, it must be confined, in each in- 
stance, to the limits of a single estate. 
Suppose unions of twenty miles to be es- 
tablished, one estate within this limit | 
might be well managed, and the manage- 
ment of two or three others might be of 
an opposite description. The mismanag- 
ing landlord would therefore have the as- 
sistance of the good landlords within the 
limits of the same union in paying the 
rates. So far from being disposed to 
think favourably of the project of a re- 
strictive settlement, he would say that if 
the number of  paupers in Ireland 
amounted toanything like 2,300,000, as 
had been stated, there must be so many 
cases of extreme destitution that it would, 
in his estimation, be infinitely better to 
afford relief in the workhouse to which ape 
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plication would first be made, than to re- 
move the pauper to a different district. 
He begged the House to remember that 
this measure was an experimental one, 
and that it would be easy hereafter, to 
introduce a clause of settlement, should 
its introduction be found to be desirable. 

Mr. Wyse agreed with the noble Lord that 
there should beevery facility given to create 
in every district a direct local interest in 
supporting their own poor, and preventing 
the influx of paupers from remote dis- 
tricts. 

Viscount Sandon said, they must come 
to a law of settlement some way or 
other. He would not leave it to Commis- 
sioners to act arbitrarily, by adopting one 
rule in one district, and an opposite one 
in another. He thought himself war- 
ranted in referring rather to the wisdom of 
Parliament than to any body of men. 

Mr. Chalmers stated, that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were mistaken in supposing 
that the law of settlement was carried 
into effect in the greater part of Scotland. 
It was only in operation in a few parishes, 
and in all of these it was found to be most 


Oppressive in its operation. He hoped 
that the noble Lord and the House would 
not rashly adopt the principle of settle- 


ment. 


The House divided on Mr. Lucas’s mo- 
tion :—Ayes 68; Noes 120: Majority 52. 
List of the Ayxs. 


| Agnew, Sir A. 


Archdall, M. 
Balfour, T. 


| Bentinck, Lord G. 


Blackburne, I. 
Blackstone, W. 8. 
Borthwick, P. 
Brotherton, J, 
Bruen, F. 

Builer, C. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chandos, Marquis of 
Cole, Viscount 
Compton, II. C. 
Cooper, E. J. 
Coote, Sir C, 
Corbett, T. G. 
Corry, rt. hon. HI. 
Crawford, W.S. 
Damer, G. L. D. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dunbar, G. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Evans, G, 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Finch, G. 

Forbes, W, 


Fox, C, 


Geary, Sir W. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grattan, J. 
Ifamilton, G, A. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Harcourt, G. 8. 
ITardy, J. 

Harvey, D. W: 
Ilindley, C. 
Tfoustoun, G. 
Jackson, Serjéant 
Jones, T. 

Irton, S. 

Lefroy, A. 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, J. IT: 
Mackenzie, T. 
Nicholl, J. 
O’Connor Don 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pusey, P. 

Ross, C. 

Sandon, Viscount 
Scrope G. P. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Somerset, Lord G, 
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Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, John 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Trelawny, Sir W. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Vesey, hon. Ts 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wason, R. 


Williams, W. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wyse, T. 
Young, G, F. 
TELLERS. 


Lucas, E. 
Huyes, Sir E. 


List of the Noes. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Adan, Sir C; 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Anson, hon. Colonel 
Attwood, T. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Baines, FE. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barry, G. 8. 
Bernal, R. 

Bewes, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Burton, H. 

Byng, rt. hon. G.S. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cavendish, hon. C, 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, L. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Clay, W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Collins, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Divett, F. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Ellice, E. 


Fergusson, rt. hon. 


R,C, 


Fitzgibbon, hon. Col. 


Fitzroy, Lord C. 

Fort, J. 

French, } 

Cordon, R. 

Grey, Sir G. 

Harcourt, G. G 

Hastie, A. 

Hawkins, J. H. 

Ilector, C.J. 

Ileneage, E. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon. 
Sir J. 

Howard, P. H. 

Howick, Viscount 

Jephson, C. D. O. 

King, E. B. 

Kirk, P. 

Lambton, H. 

Lefevre, C. S. 

Lefroy, rt. hon, T, 


_ 
< 
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Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Leveson, Lord 
Loch, J. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macleod, IR. 
Marshall Wm. 
Marsland, Henry 
Martin, T. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mullins, F. W. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, ;W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Oliphant, L. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Parrott J. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. W. 
Philips, M. 
Ponsonby, hon. W. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Power, J. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Price, Sir R. 
Pryme, G, 
Pryse, P. 
lice, rt. hon, T. S, 
Rolfe, Sir Rs M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord 
Ruthven, E. 
Scott, J. W. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Smith, R. V. 
Spiers, A. 
Stanley, E, J. 
Stuart, V. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, rt. hon 
C;- FP; s 
Thompson, Colonel 


Troubridge, Sir E, T. 
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Villiers, C. P; 
Wood, C. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
Steuart, Rt. 


Lemon, Sir C. 
Vivian, J. H. 

Ward, H. G. 

West, J. B. 
Westenra, hon. H. R. 
White, S. 

Wilbraham, G. 


Committee postponed. 


Ways anv Means.] Onthe motion 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
House resolved itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed, that a sum not exceeding 
11,000,0007. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for the repayment of Exchequer 
Bills, out of the supplies for the service of 
the year 1837. 

Mr. Goulburn did not wish to get into a 
discussion on the financial subject at that 
late hour, and if his right hon, Friend 
felt any objection to his making a few ob- 
servations, and asking a question, he would 
postpone doing so if an opportunity was 
afforded him within a few days to bring 
forward the subject at an early hour. In 
the first place, then, with respect to the 
present motion he wished to allude to the 
hour at which it was brought forward. 
This was the first time for a long series of 
years that this vote was postponed until 
such a late period. He did not mean to 
say that any inconvenience had occurred in 
consequence of the postponement of this 
motion, but still some explanation was 
called for in consequence of the peculiar 
nature of the case. When Exchequer 
Bills were voted it was always accom- 
panied by an express understanding by 
Parliament to the holders of them that 
they should be paid out of the first sup- 
plies moved in Parliament. By this 
means they had a great security of having 
them paid off, out of the first supplies in 
the ensuing year, therefore a practice had 
always hitherto prevailed of voting them 
at the earliest period of the Session. 
The next subject to which he wished to 
call the attention of his right hon. Friend 
respected the amount of Exchequer Bills 
that had been paid off out of the Sinking 
Fund. A paper had been laid on the 
table and printed, respecting the payments 
out of the Sinking Fund. It appeared 
that between the S5thof January and the 
22nd of April, the amount of Exchequer 
Bills paid off out of the Sinking Fund 
was 1,470,000/, On referring to the 
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finance accounts laid before Parliament 
for the year, it appeared that the whole 
sum applicable to the redemption of the 
debt, between the 5th of January and the 
Sth of April was only 680,000/. Now, out 
of this sum it would appear as if there had 
been redeemed Exchequer Bills amounting 
to upwards of 1,400,000/, But the latest 
date of the redemption was the 22nd of 
April, and not the 5th of April as was 
usual; and it might be supposed that the 
sum of 700,000/. was paid off between 
these two dates. He did not think that 
the whole of this sum was applicable for 
this purpose between January and April, 
Indeed, the right hon. Gentleman could 
not have applied the whole of this amount 
to the redemption of the debt, unless by 
sacrificing the principle always acted upon 
in the administration of the Sinking Fund, 
for the whole sum must be equally divided 
into the several weeks of the quarter, and 
applied equally. This was done that the 
Government should not create any fluc- 
tuation in the market, or any supposition 
of creating a fluctuation. It would ap- 
pear, however, that in the short space of 
seventeen days 700,000/. had been ap- 
plied to this purpose more than ought to 
have been. As the account stood he did 
not understand it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that if he had had an opportunity of rising 
at an earlier period of the night, he would 
have gone at greater Iength into an ex- 
planation of the siate of the unfunded 
debt. If there was anything imperfect in 
what he was going to say, he trusted that 
his right hon. Friend would consent to 
his postponing his explanation till a fu- 
ture opportunity, when he would go at 
greater length into the subject. The first 
point that had been referred to by his 
right hon. Friend was, that it was more 
usual to take the vote for Exchequer Bills 
at an earlier period of the Session, but he 
did not do so, from two motives ; the first 
was, that there had been an alteration of 
the commencement of the financial year, 
and he, therefore, considered that no in- 
convenience could result from the post- 
ponement of the vote. But there was 
another motive which was still more im- 
portant. In the course of the last Session 
the right hon. Gentleman called the 
attention of the House, and his attention 
to the nature and state of the unfunded 
debt. He admitted the peculiar necessity 
of directing great attention to this subject, 
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and he thanked his right hon. Friend at 
the time, for his suggestion; but his 
serious attention had been turned to this 
subject for some time before. He felt at 
the time that he had not increased the 
amount of the unfunded debt, but rather 
that he had diminished it, with the excep- 
tion of an issue of Exchequer Bills, for 
public works, or rather an advance of 
money for the erection of workhouses. 
He had considered the question more es- 
pecially as regarded the currency, and,had 
felt that the amount of Exchequer Bills 
was much more in point of prudence than 
it was justifiable to recommend should be, 
on this ground, therefore, he commenced 
the application of the Sinking Fund at an 
early period to the unfunded debt. The 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
there was a large amount of Exchequer 
Bills held by the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund, which could be redeemed 
at par. This he thought should be acted 
on, and that they should be charged with 
stock. He would take the liberty of stat- 
ing to the House, in a very few words, the 
amount of Exchequer Bills at present and 
the same date last year. Last year, the 
whole amount of the unfunded debt was 
29,700,000/. The amount outstanding of 
various descriptions of Exchequer Bills 
was 28,976,600/. The sum of 130,000/. 
was due for the paying off Exchequer 
Bills of 1835, and in the course of the last 
six months there was an addition of about 
600,0002. for public works in England,and 
for West-India relief. The total amount 
outstanding was 29,614,750/. The present 
vote which he proposed to take would 
make the amount for the ensuing year 
24,623,3007. There had been reduced, 
therefore, of the unfunded debt, within 
the last fifteen months, a sum not less 
than 4,994,450. This was a very great 
reduction; but the circumstances of the 
case, as he had no doubt he should be 
able to show on a future occasion, fully 
justified it. This had been effected by 
the following means, taking round num- 
bers; 1,757,000/. of Exchequer Bills had 
been cancelled by the application of the 
Sinking Fund; 2,040,000/. of Exchequer 
Bills by an exchange to that amount with 
the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund 
for that amount of Three per cents. at the 
market price of stock ; and this was done 
in conformity with the Act of 1828, 
1,163,000/. had been paid for out of the 
money granted for ways and means, and 
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130,000/7. to which he had before ad- 
verted—thus making a total of 4,994,450/, 
This, then, was the amount to which the 
unfunded debt was reduced since last 
year. He hoped, and indeed he felt satis- 
fied, that his right hon. Friend agreed 
with him in thinking that the reduction of 
the unfunded debt was satisfactory under 
the present state of things. This amount 
of reduction had been effected in that 
portion of the financial engagements of 
the country most open to fluctuation, and 
he was sure that what had been done 
could not but be acceptable to the House, 
and to the holders of that description of 
the public securities. But he might be 
told that a deficiency might be appre- 
hended. ‘The course, however, which he 
should take would be, to follow the ex- 
ample of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, while he held the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
namely, that on the amount of Exchequer 
Bills being laid on the table in March, 
1835, he took a vote to make good any 
such deficiency as the actual amount ap- 
plied for the redemption of Exchequer 
Bills between the Ist and the 22nd of 
April, which was another point to which 
he believed his right hon. Friend adverted, 
He would give a short explanation. The 
whole of the 1,400,0002. was not expended 
in the interval alluded to, but the amount 
expended for a long period, was carried to 
account during the interval alluded to. 
They could not take this amount from the 
Sinking Fund and expend it at once, be- 
cause the application was’ strictly limited 
in the way in which he had described. 
The amount applied from the Sinking 
Fund was exactly the amount that could 
be applied from week to week. There 
might appear to be a larger amount, but 
the sums were expended week by weck to 
avoid any fluctuation in the market, and 
no more was applied to the outstanding 
debt, than the state of the Sinking Fund 
would allow. No doubt his right hon, 
Friend would be led to form an adverse 
conclusion from the paper before him ; 
but the operation of reducing the amount 
of Exchequer Bills had been effected 
nearly in the manner which he had stated. 
No more nor less had been applied from 
the Sinking Fund than would be allowed 
by the Act of Parliament. He admitted 
that he had given a very imperfect answer 
to his right hon. Friend, but he should be 
happy to give him a more detailed and 
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satisfactory answer when there was a 
fuller House. 

Mr. Goulburn said, it was evident that 
an error had occurred in making out the 
account. It was stated distinctly that 
1,400,000/. had been paid out of the 
Sinking Fund, whereas it appeared, that 
in fact, only 800,000/. had been paid out 
and that 600,000/. remained to be paid in 
the course of the ensuing quarter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admit- 
ted that there must have been some error 
in the adding up of the account, and 
pledged himself to investigate the whole 
of the matter on the following day. 

Mr. Goulburn felt quite satisfied with 
that assurance. 

The resolution agreed to. 

House resumed. 


NMOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 17, 1837. 


Mrinures.] Petitions presented. By Mr. D. Browne, 
from several places in Sligo and Mayo, expressing confi- 
dence in his Majesty’s Government.—By Sir J. GRaHAM, 
from various places in Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
for alterations in the New Poor-laws.~-By Lord C. MAn- 
Ners and other hon. Members, from various places, 
against the plan for the abolition of Chureh-rates.—By 
Mr. WILKs and other hon. Members, from various places, 
in favour of the Ministerial plan for the abolition of 
Chureh-rates.x—By Mr. Hinpiry. from Hythe, Ashton, 
and other places, in favour of the Sabbath Bill, and for 
the introduction of a ten hours’ Factory Bill.—By Mr. S. 
Barry, from various places in Ireland, for the total 
abolition of Tithes, and expressing confidence in his 
Majesty’s present Government.—By Mr. Grore, from the 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras, to be put on the same 
footing as Calcutta in regard to the Duty on Sugar.— By 
Mr. WAkLrY, from Worthing, in favour of the Dor- 
chester labourers.—By Mr. Dun tor, from places in 
Scotland, in favour of the Burghs of Barony Bill.—By the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, from Edinburgh, that the punish- 
ment of death should be abolished for every crime except 
murder.—By Lord SANpDon, from Liverpool, in support 
of the Bill for the better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Giascow anp Ayr Rattway— 
TRAVELLING ON THE Sanpatu.] On 
the Order of the Day being read, that 
the Report of the Glasgow and Ayr Rail- 
way Bill be taken into further} consider- 
ation, 

Dr. Bowring opposed the clause which 
the hon. Member for Wigtonshire had had 
inserted into the Bill, preventing the use 
of the railway on the Sabbath. 

Mr. Dunlop said, that as an Act] of 
Parliament prevented canal boats and 
stage coaches from being worked on the 
Sabbath, he hoped the House would ex- 
tend the same principle to railways. 

Mr. Roebuck said, the matter was merely 
an affair of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
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and that the Sabbath had really nothing 
to do with the question. He hated hy- 
pocrisy, and, above all, religious hypocrisy. 
The Canal Act contained no such clause 
as that mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Dunlop), and it was 
the will and feeling of the people only 
which prevented travelling on the Sunday 
in Scotland. It was his intention to op- 
pose the Sabbath Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire on going into Com- 
mittee, on the ground that Christianity 
had nothing to do with it. That House 
had nothing to do with the religion 
of the people. He did not wish 
to charge the hon. Baronet with inconsis- 
tency, but maintained that the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were no better observers 
of the Sabbath than any other persons. 

Sir G. Clerk said, the promoters of the 
Bill had no objection to the clause, and 
he congratulated hon. Gentlemen on his 
side of the House on their not having 
adopted the religion of the hon, and 
learned Member for Bath. 

The Attorney-General opposed the 
clause. It was unnecessary, inasmuch 
as the present law of Scotland was sufti- 
cient to prevent any desecration of the 
Sabbath, and not only prohibited the car- 
rying of goods on that day, but travelling 
also. It was injurious, inasmuch as it ex- 
tended to the whole of the Sabbath, and 
might even have the effect of preventing 
persons who lived at a distance from their 
place of worship from going there, as 
such persons might choose to go by the 
railroad. 

Mr. C. Buller said, that although he 
could not charge hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site with much hypocrisy, yet he thought 
there was a pretty considerable deal of 
humbug among them. He begged to state, 
that if the Bill of the hon. Baronet oppo- 
site should ever get into Committee, he 
should move the insertion of a clause 
to shut up the Carlton Club on the 
Sabbath—as he had been very much 
shocked of late by observing, as_ he 
passed by on his way to church, several 
eminent Conservatives reading, not their 
Bibles or Prayer-books, but the John Bull 
or the Age. 

Mr. Borthwick said, he would vote 
against the clause, as he did not consider 
it calculated to promote the object which 
the hon. Baronet had in view. He begged, 
however, to disclaim all participation in 
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the language of the] opposite side of the 


H ouse 


_ The House divided on the original mo- 
tion :—-Ayes 1; Noes 47: Majority 4. 


List of the Ayers. 


Alsager, Capt. 
Arbuthnott, hon. I. 
Ashley, Viscount 
Balfour, T, 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bonham, R. Francis 
Campbell, W. F. 
Chapman, Aaron 
Chisholm, A, 
Clerk, Sir G. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dunlop, J. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Estcourt, T. 
lector, J. M. 
Fielden, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Forester, hon. G. 
Vorster, Charles S. 
Fox, Charles 
Gladstone, Wm. E. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Ifalse, James 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hanmer, Sir J. 


Hardy, J. 
Hawkes, T, 
Ylope, hon, James 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Law, hon. Charles FE. 
Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mactaggart, J. 
Nicholl, Dr, 
Palmer, George 
Pelham, John C, 
Polhill, Captain F. 
Richards, Richard 
Ross, Charles 
Sandon, Viscount 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Tooke, W. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbraham, hon. B, 
Wodehouse, E. 
Young, J. 

TELLERS. 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Bruce, C. 


List of the Nors. 


Angerstein, John 
Baines, E. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Bewes, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Brocklehurst, J, 
Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, Charles 
Buller, E, 
Chalmers, P, 
Clive, Edward Bolton 
Denistoun, A. 
Divett, LE. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, hon, T. 
Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, IL. 
Evans, G, 
Ferguson, G, 
Fort, John 
Grote, G. 
Hawes, B. 
Jervis, John 


Lennox, Lord G. 
Lowther, J. LH. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Marsland, Henry 
Molesworth, Sir. W. 
O’Connell, J, 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
Oliphant, L. 
Parrott, J. 
Pease, J. 
Roebuck, John A. 
Thompson, C, P. 
Thomson, Colonel 
Tulk, C. A. 
Wason, R. 
White, Samuel 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wrottesley, Sir J. Bt. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
TELLERS 
Borthwick, Peter 
Bowring, Dr. 


ContTROVERTED Execrions.] Mr. 
C. Buller, in moving in Committee the 
postponement of the first clause observed, 


that the dissatisfaction with 


Election 
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Committees was not confined to one side 
of the House, but was general. They were 
considered as mere trials of party skill, 
the only question being, whether in the 
Committee, the majority was favourable to 
the sitting Member or to the petitioners. 
He thought it very disgraceful that such 
a state of things should exist, and that 
nothing could be more calculated to lower 
the House in the estimation of the coun- 
try. It was a general opinion, that parti- 
sanship in Election Committees was not 
very objectionable. The judges in those 
tribunals, however, having nothing to 
guide their judgment, were likely to decide 
in favour of the party they espoused, and 
this he thought was an evil which ought, 
if possible, to be guarded against. He 
fully agreed, that it would be too much 
to impugn the impartiality of a man be- 
cause he listened to the suggestions of his 
own party, but still the present system, 
in his opinion, called for some alteration. 
The first change which the Committee re- 
commended was, that at least one Mem- 
ber of each Election Committee should 
be a person who was well conversant with 
law. In the first place, it was pro- 
posed, that there should be on each Com- 
mittee a person who was not a Member of 
that House, but who, having a competent 
knowledge of law, could preside as 
judge in explaining the law, and acting 
in all other respects as chairman, without, 
however, possessing the power of voting. 
This would render the alteration less ob- 
jectionable than it otherwise might seem. 
The number of assessors proposed to be 
appointed was three, and it was intended 
that they should be nominated by the 
Speaker, and that the House should be 
entitled to exercise a veto on his nomina- 
tion. This was the first great change 
which was proposed, but not content with 
this, the Committee went still farther, and 
the next feature in the way of alteration, 
which he would notice was, the reduction 
which was recommended to be made in 
the number of the Committee, from e!even 
to five. They _—— to abolish the 
present system of striking, and to adopt 
instead the plan of peremptory challenge, 
which was found to work so well with re- 
spect to the formation of juries in the 
courts of law. The whole list should 
contain fifteen names, and these might be 
challenged, as they were called out by the 
Speaker, until they came to the last five, 
who, being unchallenged, would form the 
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Committee. It was also intended to avoid 
the necessity which at present consisted of 
collecting Members, by either party, for 
the formation of Election Committees. 
With this view, they proposed, that in the 
first week of each new Session of Parlia- 
ment, a list should be made out, on which 
the names of those Members only who 
were liable to serve for this purpose should 
be placed, and that a limited number, say 
sixty, should be obliged to attend on the 
days fixed for appointing Election Com- 
mittees. This number would be quite 
enough, and the alteration which such a 
panel would effect, would be the princi- 
ple change which was intended to be made 
in the whole law. Another object kept 
in view was, to give all pussible publicity 
to the proceedings of the Committee, by 
allowing the presence of strangers until 
the chairman had concluded his charge 
or summing up, and having the names of 
the Members voting for each resolution 
read in public. There was also a provi- 
sion for ascertaining the validity of a vote 
before it was known for whom it was to 
be given. Now, for this purpose the three 
assessors would form a proper tribunal, as 
they would, of course, be the highest au- 
thorities in points of law of this descrip- 
tion. They were all aware of the imper- 
fect state of the law with regard to costs 
in election matters. That law was at pre- 
sent much too severe. Unless a petition, 
or the opposition to it, were reported to 
be frivolous and vexatious, no costs were 
allowed to either party, but it was now 
proposed, that the assessor should be 
armed with the power to decide all ques- 
tions relating to costs, and to determine 
whether either party was or not entitled to 
costs from the other. Having made these 
general observations, he would defer all 
further explanations until the particular 
clauses came before the Committee. 

Lord Granville Somerset said, that al- 
though he had been a member of the 
committee on this subject he could not 
concur in the recommendations made in 
their report, because he did not believe 
the alterations which they proposed were 
either practicable or wise, or that they 
would remedy the evils complained of. 
Of what advantage would the judge be ? 
He might lay down and explain the law, 
but if the committee were not bound to 
abide by his judgment it was obvious that 
he would be placed in a very awkward 
position, as he would be little better than 
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a mock judge. It was clear that none bu 
men of high standing at the bar would b 
competent to fill such a station; and even 
supposing that such parties could be in- 
duced to accept of it, then it was anything 
but probable that they would have suffici- 
ent professional business to enable them to 
keep up such a knowledge of law as would 
render them suitable to the satisfactory 
discharge of the duties of their offices. 
He thought, also, that the mode of nomi- 
nation proposed was objectionable, be- 
cause the Speaker was as likely to enter- 
tain a political bias, especially at the 
commencement of a new Parliament, as 
any Member of that House. He would 
pass by the anomaly of they being such 
children as not to be able to preside over 
their own tribunals. He must say that 
a diminution of the number of the Mem- 
bers, should be of all other things the most 
objectionable, because it was quite possible 
that the opinion of an assessor would have 
greater influence over a larger than a 
smaller number. With these views he 
certainly could not concur in the propo- 
sition of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. Poulter thought that the incon- 
venience complained of arose less from'the 
state of the law than from the objectiona- 
ble constitution of election committees. 
He did not think that the present Bill 
would afford a suitable remedy. The 
result of the present mode of striking 
election committees was, that eleven men, 
though otherwise, perhaps, highly accom- 
plished, were sent to decide on questions 
of a difficult nature—questions on which 
the Judges of the land might find it diffi- 
cultt o decide. He despaired of seeing 
justice done unless they found men of 
judgment, and of the special knowledge 
that was requisite to enable them to deter- 
mine the intricate and difficult questions 
which were often submitted to them for 
decision. 

The Attorney-General thought the 
House much indebted to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard for the attempt which he 
had made to improve this species of tri- 
bunal, which stood in need of improve 
ment, for it neither possessed the confi- 
dence of the House nor of the country. 
The practice of whipping for ballots had 
a bad effect upon the mind of the country. 
He doubted, however, whether the Bill 
before the House was calculated to im- 
prove the present state of things. With 
respect to the appointment of the assessors, 
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he thought his hon. Friend had either gone 
too far or had not gone far enough, With 
a salary of two thousand per annum, pro- 
posed under this Bill, they would hardly 
be able to get men of sufficient ability to 
undertake the duties of an office which 
would shut them out from their profession. 
It was questionable too, whether the as- 
sessors would possess the respect of the 
committee. He would be in the capacity 
of a Judge-Advocate. He would have no 
vote, and the country gentlemen who were 
Members of the House might not feel dis- 
posed to yield much to the opinions of 
one whom they would look upon as a 
paid lawyer. With respect to reducing 
the numbers of the committee, he 
thought it objectionable, and calculated 
to lessen the confidence of the House 
in their decisions. There was another 
plan, however, which he did not pro- 
pose, but merely threw out, and that was, 
lessening the number of Revising Bar- 
risters, and, instead of the 147 Judges they 
had at present, appointing six or eight 
Judges, who, if it was necessary, might 
form a Court of Appeal, and who would 
conduct this business much more expedi- 
tiously, usefully, and satisfactorily than it 
was done at present. He believed that 
an election petition, which it now took 
six weeks to decide, might, before a regular 
judicial tribunal, be determined in less 
than so many days. He believed it the 
most convenint course that the committee 
should be content with the progress they 
had made for the present, and he should 
move that the Chairman should report 
progress, 

Mr. Williams Wynn, wished to make a 
few observations. He doubted very much 
whether many of the inconveniences at 
present complained of would not take place 
under any tribunal, however constituted. 
He did not think that, under any circum- 
stances, business could be dispatched with 
the economy of time which had been just 
now stated. He had entered a committee 
room recently, and heard one set of wit- 
nesses prove that land was only of the 
value of 17s., whilst other witnesses de~ 
clared it to be worth 17. 17s. Now, unless 
the committee were to determine on hear- 
ing only one side they must take time to 
determine between conflicting evidence. 
Notwithstanding all that had been said 
he did not think that the decisions of 
election committees were influenced by 
motives of party. He believed that a 
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greater evilthan any complained of would 
arise from changing the present course of 
proceeding, and shaking the law which 
had been established by those decisions. 
He thought the best course would be to 
pass a declaratory Act, setting at rest as 
many points at present disputed as could 
be brought together, and thus leaving 
untouched the law which had arisen out 
of a number of sound and established 
decisions. He agreed in the objections 
that had been offered to the appointment 
of the assessors. He believed it would 
be difficult to get men of the requisite 
ability to separate themselves from their 
business. Besides this, there was another 
objection, namely, in the first session of a 
new Parliament there would be a number 
of petitions to be tried, yet there would be 
few the next year, and fewer as the Par- 
liament advanced, so that the office of the 
assessor, under these circumstances, would 
be toa great extent a sinecure. It ap- 
peared to him that the plan proposed in 
the Bill before them as well as that sug- 
gested by the Attorney-General, afforded 
no prospect of curing the evils complained 
of. 
House was counted out. 


Seminchchchdhhhchetehdh hcbtecieadeenal 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 18, 1837. 


MINUTES.) Petitions presented. By the Earl of RapDNor,» 
from several places in the county of Wilts, for the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates.—By the Duke of BuccLeucn, from 
the Clergy of Northamptonshire, for the better Obser- 
vance of the Lord’s-day.—By Lord PrupHor, from places 
in Yorkshire, against the abolition of Church-rates.—By 
Lord AsHeurRron, from the Guardians of the Poor of an 
Union in the county of Essex, to levy Poor-rates on the 
owners of houses under 8/. per annum.—By Lord May- 
NARD, from the Guardians of the Poor of the Saffron 
Waldon Union, to the same effect. 


Canapa.] Aconference was held with 
the Commons, when their Lordships in- 
formed the Commons that their Lordships 
concurred with the resolutions of the Com- 
mons on the subject of the Government of 
the province of Lower Canada. 


Pusiic Business.] Lezd Brougham 
would take that opportunity of giving a 
general notice that he should on an early 
day call the attention of the House to the 
state of the public business before Parlia- 
ment. He felt that it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to call the attention of their 
Lordships to the great grievance which 
arose from the delay that occurred before 
measures came before that House. This 
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was a matter that demanded the most 
serious attention, as the public business 
was never brought forward in that House 
until towards the end of the Session. It 
would be difficult to say, what that House 
had done since the commencement of the 
Session, unless it was mischief instead of 
good—namely, assenting to the coercive 
resolutions relative to Canada. In point 
of fact, they had been sitting for four 
months, and had not proceeded with any 
legislative measure. The only reason why 
he did not at once call the attention of the 
House to the subject was, that he found 
some difficulty in avoiding making refer- 
ence to matters to which he did not then 
wish to allude. He trusted, however, 
that he should be able to bring the matter 
before Parliament without touching on 
what were supposed to be the peculiar 
privileges of the other House. 


Desecration oF Cuurcues.] Lord 
Godolphin having presented a_ petition 
from the city of Norwich in favour of the 
Church Notices Bill, 

The Bishop of London said, that the 
evil alluded to in this petition from Nor- 
wich prevailed to a very great extent in 
the metropolis, and some remedy should 
be applied to it. Meetings of the vestries 
were often held in the body of the church, 
and scenes of violence and indecency 
often occurred. By this means damage 
was often done to churches. These 
meetings were not confined to vestries, 
but other public meetings were often held 
in churches. He would not allude to the 
meetings respecting Church-rates, but he 
would mention one which just occurred to 
him. He recollected that an election of 
an alderman for a ward in the city of 
London took place in the parish church, 
and scenes of outrage and violence occur 
red there, and persons addressed the 
assembly from the pulpit and reading- 
desk. He could also mention some recent 
political meetings that had been held in 
churches in the metropolis. He trusted 
that Something would be done in the 
Legislature of this Christian ountry to 
put a stop tosuch scenes. He hoped that 
the noble Lord would not object to the 
introduction of a clause into his Bill pro- 
hibiting the holding of such meetings in 
the parish church. 

Lord Brougham said, that the difficulty 
would be removed if their Lordships would 
support the Churcherate measure proposed 
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by Government, as the meetings respect- 
ing Church-rates were the causes of these 
disturbances. 

The Earl of Malmesbury looked with 
anxiety for some arrangement which 
would get rid of such disturbances as had 
been referred to by the right rev. Prelate. 
He thought proper places should be pro- 
vided for vestry meetings in large towns. 
In rural parishes it might be necessary to 
hold vestry meetings in the Church; but 
in such places the indecent scenes which 
had been described by the right rev. Pre- 
late did not occur. In large towns there 
would be no great difficulty in providing 
buildings for their meetings. 

Petition laid on the Table. 


OPP L EPEAT Em 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 18, 1837. 


MINUTES.) Petitions presented. By Lord ALrorp, Mr. G. 
F. YounG, Mr. Bei, Mr. B. Hoy, and Sir A. AGNew, 
from various places, in favour of the Sabbath Bill.—By 
Mr. Broruerton, from Salford, for a reduction of the 
Duty on Tobaceo.—By Mr. Gitton, from Linlithgow, 
for a reduction of the Duty upon Soap.—By Lord AL- 
ForD, Sir G. Crewe, Dr. NicHo.it, and other hon. 
Mempeers, from various places, against, and by Mr. 
Witks, Mr. Gruton, and other hon Mgmpers, from 
various places, for abolition of Church-rates.—By Mr. Cuts- 
HOLM, from several places in Scotland, against the Burghs 
of Barony Bill.—By Major MAcnAmaARra, from places in 
Ireland, expressive of confidence in his Majesty's present 
Government.—By Mr. Hume, from St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
for an equalisation of the Land-tax.—By Sir G, CLERK, 
from Musselburgh, against the Municipal Corporations 
(Scotland) Bill—By Lord W. Bentinck, from Ministers 
and Elders of the Scotch Relief Church, in favour of the 
Ministerial plan for the abolition of Church-rates.—By 
Mr. ELPHINSTONE, from St. Martin-in-the-Fields, for a 
repeal of the Window-tax.—By Mr. AGtionby, from the 
Tower Hamlets, complaining of the present state of the 
Law of Landlord and Tenant. 


CaANADA—CONFERENCE WITH THE 
Lorps.] A conference was held with the 
Lords on the subject of Canada. 

On the return of the managers, 

Lord John Russell reported, that the 
Duke of Richmond, had informed the 
Commons that the Lords had taken into 
consideration the resolutions of the House 
of Commons respecting Canada, and had 
agreed to them without amendment. He 
would therefore, move that a Bill be 
ordered to be brought in founded on these 
resolutions. Bill ordered to be brought 
in, 


TAXES ON INTERNAL COMMUNICA- 
tion.] Mr. Gillon pursuant to notice, 
called the attention of the House to the 
legislative policy adopted in reference to 
internal communication, and especially to 
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the unequal rates of taxation on different 
modes of travelling. This was a subject 
of very general interest and importance, 
and he trusted that due attention would 
be paid to it by the Legislature. Nothing 
could be more unjust, more injurous to a 
large and industrious class, or more incon- 
venient to the public, than the present un- 
equal rates of taxation imposed on the 
other modes of conveyance as compared 
with the conveyance by steam. Steam as 
a motive power, whether on railways, on 
rivers, or on the sea, was totally untaxed. 
What was the case as regarded other modes 
of conveying passengers to different parts 
of the country? What was the case with 
respect to stage-coaches? While the rail« 
way-coach was altogether untaxed, the 
stage coach, travelling on the high roads, 
was subjected to the payment of an annual 
license-duty of 5. The conductor of the 
railway-coach paid no duty ; the driver of 
the stage-coach had to pay annually a 
duty of 1/. 5s. Again the mileage duty on 
passengers by the stage-coach was one 
farthing per mile on the number of pas- 
sengers the coach is licensed to carry, 
while the railway-coaches only paid a duty 
of one-eighth of a penny for each passenger 
actually carried, and the additional ade 
vantage offered them of the power to com- 
pound, while the stage-coaches were not 
allowed to compound. The Dalkeith 
Railway Company, for instance, com- 
pounded last year for 200/., while, had the 
full rate been levied of one-eighth on each 
passenger, the duty received would have 
been 800/. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving, that ‘* a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider the best mode of 
putting an end to the present scaleof taxa- 
tion on internal communication.” 

Mr. Horsman seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not rise for the purpose of throwing any 
obstacle in the way of the motion ; at the 
same time he should be sorry if it went 
abroad that the object of the present 
motion was for the purpose of checking 
any mode of investing capital. 

The Committee appointed. 


Law of Copyright. 


Law or Copyricut.] Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd:* Mr. Speaker, in venturing to 
invite the attention of the House to the 
state of the law affecting the property of 
men of letters and of artists in the results 





* From a corrected report published by Moxon. 
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of their genius and industry, 


Law of Copyright. 
that 


concisely as its nature will permit. While 
I believe that their claims to some share 
in the consideration of the Legislature will 
that they 
appeal to feelmgs far diiferent from those 
which are usually excited by the intel 
lectual confliets of this place; that the 
their case ts not of that stirring 
kind which belongs to the busy present, 
but reflects back ov the past, of which 
the passions are now silent, and stretches 
forward with speculation into the visionary 
future; and that the circumstances which 
impede their efforts and frustrate their 
reward, are best apprectated in the calm- 
ness of thought to which those efforts are 
akin. [shall therefore intrude as bricfly 
as I can on the patience of the House, 
while I glance at the history of the evils 
of which they complain; suggest the 
principles on which IT think them entitled 
to redress; and state the outline of the 
remedies by which I propose to relieve 
them. 

It is, indeed, time that literature 
should experience some of the blessings of 
legislation; for hitherto, with the excep- 
tion of the noble boon conferred on the 
acted drama by the Bill of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Lincoln, it has received 
scarcely anything but evil. If we should 
now simply repeal all the statutes which 
have been passed under the guise of en- 
couraging learning, and leave it to be pro- 
tected only by the principles of the com- 
mon law, and the remedies which the 
common law could supply, I believe the 
relief would be welcome, It did not oc- 
cur to our ancestors, that the right of 
deriving solid benefits from that which 
springs solely from within us—the right of 
property in that which the mind itself 
creates, and which, so far from exhausting 
the materials common to all men, or 
limiting their resources, enriches and 
expands them—a right of property, 
which by the happy peculiarity of its 
nature, can only be enjoyed by the pro- 
prietor in proportion as it blesses man- 
kind—should be exempted from the 
protection which is extended to the 
ancient appropriation of the soil, and the 
rewards of commercial enterprise. By 
the common law of England, as solemnly 
expounded by a majority of seven to four 
of the judges in the case of “ Donaldson 
v. Beckett,” and as sustained by the 
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additional opinion of Lord Mansfield, the 
author of an original work had for ever the 
sole right of multiplying copies, and a 
remedy by action, incident to every right, 
against any who should infringe it. The 


Law of Copyright. 


| jurtsdiction of the Star Chamber, while it 


restrained the freedom of the press, at the 


/same time incidentally preserved the copy- 
‘right from violation; and this was one of 





the pleas urged for the power of licensing ; 
for Milton, in bis immortal pleading for 
unlicensed printing, states, as one of the 
glosses of his opponents, ** the just retain- 
ing by each man of his several copy, 
which God forbid should be eainsaid.” In 
the speeial verdict in * Miller v. Taylor” 
(1769), it was found as a fact, “ that be- 
fore the reign of Queen Anne, it was usual 


/to purchase from authors the perpe ual 


copyright of their books, and to assign the 
same from hand to hand for valuable con- 
siderations, and to make them the subject 
of family settlements.” In truth, the 
claim of the author to perpetual copyright 
was never disputed, until literature had 
received a fatal present in the first act of 
Parliament for its encouragement—the 8th 
Anne, c. 19, passed in 1709; in which 
the mischief lurked, unsuspected, for 
many years before it was called into action 
to limit the rights it professed, and was 
probably intended, to secure. By that 
act the sole right of printing and reprint- 
ing their works was recognised in authors 
for the term of fourteen years, and, if they 
should be living at its close, for another 
period of the same duration—and piracy 
was made punishable during those periods 
by the forfeiture of the books illegally 
published, and of a penny for every sheet 
in the offender’s custody—one half to the 
use of the Queen’s Majesty, the other 
halfpenny, not to the poor author, whose 
poverty the sum might seem to befit, but 
to the informer ; and the condition of these 
snmmary remedies, was the entry of the 
work at Stationers’-hall. This act, ¢ for 
the encouragement of learning,” which, 
like the priest in the fable, while it vouch- 
safes the blessing denies the farthing, also 
confers a power on the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other great functionaries 
to regulate the prices of books, which was 
rejected by the Lords, restored on confer- 
ence wih the Commons, and repealed in 
the following reign ; and also confers on 
leaning the benefit of a forced contribu- 
tion of nne copies of every work, on the 
best paper, for the use of certain {libraries 
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Except in this las: particular, the act | 


seems to have remained a dead letter 
down to the year 1760, no one, as far as 
I can trace, having thought it worth while 
to sue for its half-penuies, and no one 
having suggested that its effect had been 
to repeal the common-law right of authors 
to the term during which its remedies were 
to operate. So far was this construction 
from being suspected, that in this interval 
of fifty years the Court of Chancery re- 
peatedly interfered by injunction to 
restrain the piracy of books in which the 
statutable copyright had long expired. 
This protection was extended in 1735, to 
“The Whole Duty of Man,” the first as- 
signment of which had been made seventy- 
eight years before; in the same year to 
the “ Miscellanies of Pope and Swift ;” 
in 1736 to ‘“Nelson’s Festivals and 
Fasts ;” in 1739 to the “ Paradise Lost ;” 
and in 1752 to the same poem, with a 
life of the author, and the notes of all 
preceding editions. Some doubts having 
at length arisen, the question of the opera- 
tion of the statute was in 1760 raised bya 


sort of amicable suit,, “‘Tonson v. Col- } 
lins,” respecting the ‘Spectator,’ in | 


which the Court of Common Pleas inclined 
to the plaintiff, but before giving judgment, 
discovered that the proceeding was collu. 
sive, and refused to pronounce any decision. 
In 1766 an action was brought, * Miller 
v. Taylor,” for pirating “ Thomson’s Sea- 
sons,’ in the Court of King’s Bench, 
before whom it was elaborately argued, 
and which in 1769 gave judgment in 
favour of the subsisting copyright, Lord 
Mansfield, Mr. Justice Willes, and Mr. 
Justice Aston holding, that copyright was 
perpetual by the common law, and not 
limited by the statute, except as to penalties, 
and Mr. Justice Yates dissenting from 
them. In 1774 the question was brought 
before the House of Lords, when eleven 
judges delivered their opinions upon it— 
six of whom thought the copyright 
limited, while five held it perpetual; and 


Lord Mansfield, who would have made ' 


the numbers equal, retaining his opinion, 
but expressing none. By this bare 
majority—against the strong opinion of 
the Chief Justice of England—was it 
decided that the statute of Anne has 
substituted a short term in copyright for 
an estate in fee, and the rights of authors 
were delivered up to the mercy of sueceed- 
ing Parliaments. 


Until this decision the copy right vested | 
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in the universities had only shared the 
protection which it was supposed had 
existed for all, and, in fact their copyright 
was gone. Butthey immediately resorted 
to the Legislature and obtained an Act, 15 
George 3rd,c. 63, ‘For enabling the two 
universities in England, the four universi- 
ties of Scotland, and the several colleges 
of Eton, Westminster, and Winchester, to 
hold in perpetuity the copyright in books 
given or bequeathed to them for the ad- 
vancement of learning and the purposes 
of education ; and the like privilege was, 
by 41 George 3rd, ce. 107, extended to 
Trinity Coilege, Dublin. With the im- 
munities thus conferred on the universities, 
or rather with this exemption from the 
wrong incidentally inflicted on individuals, 
Ihave no intention to interfere ; neither do 
I seek to relieve literature from the obligas 
tion, recently lightened by the just consi- 
deration of Parliament, of supplying the 
principle universities with copies of all 
works at the author’s charge. I only seek 
to apply the terms of the statute, which 
recites that the purposes of those who be. 
queathed copyright to the universities for 
the advancement of learning would be 
frustrated unless the sole printing and re- 
printing of such books be secured in per 
petuity, to support the claim of individuals 
to some extended interest in theirown. I 
only ask that some of the benefits enjoyed 
by the venerable nurseries of learning and 
of genius should attend the works of those 
whose youth they have inspired and 
fostered, and of those also who, although 
fortune has denied to them that inestim- 
able blessing, look with reverence upon 
the great institutions of their country, and 
feel themselves in that reverence not 
wholly strangers to the great body of as- 
sociations they nourish. 

The next act, 41st George 3rd, c. 107, 
passed immediately after the Union, did 
little besides including Hreland in the 
general law of copyright; conferring on 
Trinity College, Dublin, the privilege of 
English universities : prohibiting the im- 
portation of books from abroad which had 
been originally printed in the United 
Kingdom; and increasing the penalty on 
piracies from 1d. to 3d. per sheet. But 
in the year 1814, by the statute 54 
George 3rd, c. 156, which is the principal 
subsisting act on the subject of literary 
copyright, reciting “ That it would afford 
further encouragement to literature, if the 
duration of copyright were further ex- 
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tended,” enlarges it to the absolute term 
of twenty-eight years; and if the author 
shall survive that time, secures it to him 
for the remainder of his life. Since then 
the Legislature has extended its protec- 
tion to two classes of composition which 
before were left in a condition to invite 
piracy—to the acted drama, by the mea- 
suve of 3 William 4th, c. 15, and to lec- 
tures, hy 5 and 6 William 4th, c. 65—and 
has, by an Act of last Session, lightened 
the load ot one of the blessings conferred 
by the Legislature, by reducing the copies 
which authors are privileged to render to 
five; but the term of twenty-eight years, 
with the possible reversion beyond that 
time for life, is all authors have yet ob- 
tained in return for that inheritance of 
which the statute of Anne deprived them. 

This limitation of the ancient rights of 
authorship has not been compensated by 
uniformity in the details of the law, by 
simplicity in the modes of proving the 
right, or of transferring it, or by the cheap- 
ness or adequacy of the remedies. The 
penal clauses have proved wholly worth- 
less. Engravings, etchings, maps, and 
charts, which are regulated by other 
statutes, are secured to the author for 
twenty-eight years, but not, like books, 
for the contingent term of life. Instead 
of the registration at Stationers’-hall, 
which has been holden not necessary for 
the right of action, the work must bear 
the date and the name of the proprietor; 
but no provision is made in either case for 
cheap transfer. Now, I propose to render 
the law of copyright uniform, as to all 
books and works of art, to secure to the 
proprietor the same term in each, to give 
one plan of registration and one mode of 
transfer. As the Stationers’ company have 
long enjoyed the control over the registra- 
tion of books, I do not propose to take it 
from them, if they are willing to retain it 
with the increased trouble, compensated 
by the increased fees which their officer 
will be entitled to receive. I propose 
that, before any proceeding can be adopted 
for the violation of copyright, the author, 
or his assignee, shall deposit a copy of the 
work, whether book or engraving, and 
cause an entry to be made in the form to 
be given in the act of the proprietorship 
of the work, whether absolute or limited ; 
and that a copy of such entry, signed by 
the officer, shall be admitted in all courts 
as prima facie evidence of the property. 
I propose that any transfer should be re- 
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gistered in like manner in a form also to 
be given by the Act, and that such trans- 
fer shall be proved by a similar copy, and 
that in neither case shall any stamp be 
requisite. 

At present, great uncertainty prevails 
as to the original right of property in 
papers supplied to periodical works, or 
written at the instance of a bookseller, 
and as to the right of engraving from 
original pictures. However desirable it 
may be that these questions should be 
settled, it is impossible to interfere with 
the existing relations of booksellers and 
authors, or of patrons of art and artists. 
Neither, for the future, do I propose to 
lay down any rule as to the rights which 
shall originally be expressed or implied 
between the parties themselves ; but that 
the right of copy shall be registered as to 
such books, pictures, or engravings, only 
with the consent of both expressed in 
writing, and when this is done, shall be 
absolute in the party registered as owner. 
At present, an engraver or publisher, who 
has given a large sum for permission to 
engrave a picture, and expended his money 
or labour in the plate, may be met by 
unexpected competition, for which he has 
no remedy. By making the registration 
not the condition of the right itself, but of 
the remedy by action or otherwise, the in- 
dependence of contracting parties will be 
preserved, and this evil avoided for the 
future. A competent tribunal will still be 
wanting ; its establishment is beyond the 
scope of my intention or my power; but I 
feel that complete justice will not be done 
to literature and art, until a mode shall be 
devised for a cheap and summary vindi- 
cation of their injuries before some parties 
better qualified to determine it than judges 
who have passed their lives in the laborious 
study of the law, or jurors who are sur- 
rounded with the cares of business, and, 
except by accident, little acquainted with 
the subjects presented to them for deci- 
sion. 

But the main object of the bill which [ 
contemplate is—I will not use those words 
of ill omen, “ the further advancement of 
learning,” but—for additional justice to 
learning, by the further extension of time 
during which authors shall enjoy the 
direct pecuniary benefit immediately flow- 
ing from the sale of their own works. 

Although I see no reason why authors 
should not be restored to that inheritance 
which, under the name of protection and 
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encouragement, has been taken from them, 
I feel that the subject has so long been 
treated as matter of compromise between 
those who deny that the creations of the 
inventive faculty, or the achievements of 
the reason, are the subjects of property 
at all, and those who think the property 
should last as long as the works which 
contain truth and beauty live, that I pro- 
pose still to treat it on the principle of 
compromise, and to rest satisfied with a 
fairer adjustmeut of the difference than 
the last Act of Parliament affords. I shall 
propose —subject to modification when 
the details of the measure shall be dis- 
cussed—that the term of property in all 
works of learning, genius, and art, to be 
produced hereafter, or in which the sta- 
tutable copyright now subsists, shall be 
extended to sixty years, to be computed 
from the death of the author; which will, 
at least, enable him, while providing for 
the instruction and the delight of distant 
ages, to contemplate that he shall leave in 
his works themselves some legacy to those 
for whom a nearer, if not a higher duty, 
requires him to provide, and which shall 
make ‘death less terrible.” When the 
opponents of literary property speak of 
glory as the reward of genius, they make 
an ungenerous use of the very nobleness 
of its impulses, and show how little they 
have profited by its high example. When 
Milton, in poverty and in blindness, fed 
the flame of his divine enthusiasm by the 
assurance of a duration coequal with his 
language, I believe, with Lord Camden, 
that no thought crossed him of the wealth 
which might be amassed by the sale of 
his poem ; but surely some shadow would 
have been cast upon “the clear dream 
and solemn vision” of his future glories, 
had he foreseen that, while booksellers 
were striving to rival each other in the 
magnificence of their editions, or their 
adaptation to the convenience of various 
classes of his admirers, his only surviving 
descendant, a woman, should be rescued 
from abject want only by the charity of 
Garrick, who, at the solicitation of Dr. 
Johnson, gave her a benefit at the theatre 
which had appropriated to itself all that 
could be represented of Comus. The 
liberality of genius is surely ill-urged for 
our ungrateful denial of its rights. The 
late Mr. Coleridge gave an example not 
merely of its liberality, but of its profuse- 
ness ; while he sought not even to appro- 
priate to his fame the yast intellectua 
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treasures which he had derived from 
boundless research, and coloured by a 
glorious imagination ; while he scattered 
abroad the seeds of beauty and of wisdom 
to take root in congenial minds, and was 
content to witness their fruits in the pro- 
ductions of those who heard him. But 
ought we, therefore, the less to deplore, 
now when the music of his divine philo- 
sophy is for ever hushed, that the earlier 
portion of those works on which he stamped 
his own impress—all which he desired of 
the world that it should recognise as his 
—are published for the gain of others 
than his children—that his death is illus- 
trated by the forfeiture of their birthright? 
What justice is there in this? Do we re- 
ward our heroes so? Did we tell our 
Marlboroughs, our Nelsons, our Welling- 
tons, that glory was their reward, that 
they fought for posterity, and that pos- 
terity would pay them? We leave them 
to no such cold and uncertain requital ; 
we do not even leave them merely to enjoy 
the spoils of their victories, which we deny 
to the author—we concentrate a nation’s 
honest feeling of gratitude and pride into 
the form of an endowment, and teach 
other ages what we thought, and what 
they ought to think, of their deeds by the 
substantial memorials of our praise. Were 
our Shakspeare and Milton less the orna- 
ments of their country, less the benefactors 
of mankind? Would the example be less 
inspiring if we permitted them to enjoy 
the spoils of their peaceful victories—if 
we allowed to their descendants, not the 
tax assessed by present gratitude, and 
charged on the future, but the mere 
amount which that future would be de- 
lighted to pay—extending as the circle of 
their glory expands—and rendered only 
by those who individually reap the benefits, 
and are contented at once to enjoy and to 
reward its author ? 

But I do not press these considerations 
to the full extent—the past is beyond our 
power—and I onlyask for the present a brief 
reversion in the future. ‘ Riches fineless” 
are already ours. It is in truth the great- 
ness of the blessings which the world 
inherits from genius that dazzles the mind 
on this question, and the habit of repaying 
its bounty by words, that confuses us and 
indisposes us to justice. It is because the 
spoils of time are freely and irrevocably 
ours—because the forms of antique beauty 
wear for us the bloom of an imperishable 
youth—because the elder literature of our 
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own country is a free mine of wealth to 
the bookseller, and of delight to ourselves, 
that we are unable to understand the claim 
of our contemporaries to a beneficial in- 
terest in their works. Because genius of 
necessity communicates so much, we can- 
not conceive it as retaining anything for 
its possessor. ‘There is a sense, indeed, 
in which the poets ‘ on earth have made 
us heirs of truth and pure delight in 
heavenly lays;” and it is because of this 
very boon; because their thoughts become 
our thoughts, and their phrases unconsci- 
ously enrich our daily language— because 
their works, harmonious by the law of 
their own nature, suggest to us the rules 
of composition by which their imitators 
should be guided—because to them we 
can resort, and “in our golden urns draw 
light,’ that we cannot fancy them apart 
from ourselves, or admit that they have 
any property except in our praise. And 
our gratitude is shown not only in leaving 
their descendants without portion in the 
pecuniary benefits derived from their works, 
but in permitting their fame to be frittered 
away in abridgments, and polluted by base 
intermixtures, and denying to their children 
even the cold privilege of watching over 
and protecting it. 
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There is something, Sir, peculiarly un- 
just in bounding the term of an author’s 
property by his natural life, if he should 
survive so short a period as twenty-cight 
years. It denies to age and experience 
the probable reward it permits to youth— 
to youth, sufficiently full of hope and j joy, 
to slight its promises. It gives a bounty 
to haste, and informs the Jaborious student 
who would wear away his strength to 
complete some work which “the world 
will not willingly let die,” that the more 
of his life he devotes to its perfection, the 
more limited shall be his interest in its 
fruits. It stops the progress of remunera- 
tion at the moment it is most needed, and 
when the benignity of nature would ex- 
tract from her last calamity a means of 
support and comfort to survivors. At 
the moment when his name is_ in- 
vested with the solemn interest of 
the grave — when his eccentricities or 
frailties excite a smile or a shrug no lon- 
ger—when the last seal is set upon his 
earthly course, and his works assume their 
place among the classics of his country— 
your law declares that his works shall be- 
come your property ; and you requite him 
by seizing the patrimony “of his children, 
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We blame the errors and excesses of 
genius, and we leave them—justly leave 
them—for the most part, to the conse- 
quences of their strangely blended nature. 
Sut if genius, in assertion of its diviner 
alliances, produces large returns when the 
earthly cost of its frail possessor is past, 
why is the public to insult his descendants 
with their alms and their pity? What 
right have we to moralise over the exces 
ses of a Burns, and insult his memory by 
charitable eres while we are taking 
the benefit of his premature death, in the 
expiration of his copyright and the cheap- 
ness of his works? Or, to advert to a 
vase in which the highest intellectual 
powers were associated with the noblest 
moral excellence, what right have we to 
take credit to ourselves for a paltry and 
ineffectual subscription to rescue Abbots- 
ford for the family of its great author, 
(Abbotsford, his romance in stone and 
mortar, but not more individually his 
than those hundred fabrics, not made with 
hands, which he has raised and peopled 
for the delight of mankind), while we in- 
sist on app ropriating now the profits of 
his earlier poems, and anticipate the time 
when, in a few years, his novels will be 
ours without rent- charge to enjoy, and 
any one’s to copy, to emasculate, and to 
garble ? = This is the case of one, whom 
kings and people delighted to honour. But 
look on another picture—that of a man of 
genius and integrity who has received all 
the insult and injury from his contempo- 
raries, and obtains nothing from posterity 
but a name. Look at Daniel De Foe ; re- 
collect him pilloried, bankrupt, wearing 
away his life to pay his creditors in full, 
and dying in the struggle !—and_ his 
works live, imitated, corrupted, yet casting 
off the stains, not by protection of law, but 
by their own pure essence. Had every 
school-boy, whose young imagination has 
been prompted by his great work, and 
whose heart has learned to throb in the 
strange, yet familiar solitude he created, 
given even the half-penny of the statute of 
Anne, there would have been no want of a 
provision for his children, no need of a 
subscription for a statue to his memory. 
The term allowed by the existing law is 
curiously adapted to encourage the light 
est works, and to leave the noblest unpro- 
tected. Its little span is ample for au- 
thors who seek only to amuse; who, “ to 
beguile the time, look like the time ;”” who 
lend to frivolity or corruption, “ lighter 
wings to fly :” who sparkle, blaze and ex 
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pire. These may delight for a season the 
fireflies on the heaving sea of public opin- 
ion—the airy proofs of the intellectual ae- 
tivity of the age; yet surely it is not just 
to legislate for those alo me, and deny all 
reward to that literature which aspires to 
endure. Let us suppose an author, of true 
original genius, disgusted with the inane 
phraseology which had usurped the place 
of poetry, and devoting himself from youth 
to its service ; disdaining the gauds which 
attract the careless, and unskilled in the 
moving accidents of fortune—not secking 
to triumph in the tempest of the passions, 
but in the serenity which lies above them 
—whose works shall be scoffed at—who-e 
name made a by-word—and yet, who shal] 
persevere in his high and holy course, 
gradually impressing thoughtful minds 
with the sense of truth made 1 ‘isible in the 
severest forms of beauty, until he shall 
create the taste by which he shall be ap- 
preciated—influence one after another, the 
master spirits of his age—be felt pervading 
every part of the national literature, soft- 
ening, raising and enriching it ; and when 
at last he shall find his confidence in his 
own aspirations justified, and the name 
which once was the scorn admitted tobe the 
glory of his age—he shall look forward to 
the close of his earthly career, as the eveut 
that shall consecrate his fame and deprive 
his children of the opening harvest he is 
beginning to reap. As soon as his copy- 
right becomes valuable it is gone. 
no imaginary case-—I refer to one who, 
“in this setting part of Time ” has open- 
ed a vein of the deepest sentiment and 


This is | I 
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thought before unknown—who has supplied | 


the noblest antidote to the fieezing effects 
of the scientific spirit of the age—who, 
while he has detected that poetry which is 
the essence of the greatest things, has cast 
a glory around the lowliest conditions of 
humanity, and traced out the subtle links 
by which they are connected with the 
highest-—of one whose name will now find | 
an echo, not only in the heart of the 
secluded student, but in that of the 
busiest of those who are fevered by po- 
litical controversy—of William Words- 
worth. Ought we not to requite such a 
poet 
our boyhood : > For those works which are 
now insensibly quoted by our most popular 
writers, the spirit of which now mingles 
with our intellectual atmosphere, he prob. 
ably has not received through the long 
life he has devoted to his art, until lately, 
as much as the same labour, with 


in some degree for the injustice of 


| creating that 
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moderate talent, might justly produce ina 
single year. Shall “the law, whose term 
has been amply sufficient to his scorners, 
now aflord him no protection because he 
has outlasted their scoffs, because his fame 
has been fostered amidst the storms, and 
is now the growth, of years ? 

There is ‘only one other consideration to 
which I will advert, as connected with this 
subject—the expedience and justice of 
acknowle dging the rights of foreigners to 

copyright in this cor intry and of claiming 
it from them for ourselves in return. If 
at this time it were clear that our law af- 
forded no protection to foreigners first pub- 
lishing in other countries, there would be 
great ‘difficulty i in dealing with this ques- 
= for ourselves, and we might feel bound 

» leave it to negotiation to give and to 
p Boe reciprocal benefits. But if a recent 
decision on the subject of musical copy- 
right is to be regarded as correct, the 
principle of international copyright is 
already acknowledged here, and there is 
little for us todo in order that we may be 
enabled to claim its recognition from 
foreign states. It has been decided by a 
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judge conversant with the business, and 


with the elegancies of life to a degree un- 
usual with an eminent lawyer; by one who 


| was the most successful advocate of his 


time, yet who was not more remarkable for 
his skill in dealing with facts, than for the 
grace with which he embellished them, by 

Lord Abinger—that the assignee of foreign 
copyright, deriving title from the author 
abroad to publish in this country, and 
right within a reasonable 


time, may claim the protection of our 
| courts against any infringement of his 
| copy. IF this is law—and I believe and 


| 


| family, 
| tual piracies, not only 


trust it is—we shall make no sacrifice in so 
declaring it, and in setting an example 
which France, Prussia, America, and 
Germany are prepared to fuilow. Let us 
do justice to our law and to ourselves. At 
present, not only is the literary intercourse 
of countries, who should form one great 
degraded into a low series of mu- 
are industry and 
talent deprived of their just reward, but 
our literature is debased in the eyes of the 
re by the wretched medium through 

shich they behold it. Pilfered, and dis- 


panies y in the pilfering, the noblest images 


are broken, wit falls pointless, and verse 1s 
only felt in fragments of broken music ;— 

sad fate for au ‘irritable race. The great 
minds of our time have now an audience 
to impress far vaster than it entered into 
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the minds of their predecessors to hope | learned Friend’s arguments had been re« 


for ; an audience increasing as population 
thickens in the citics of America, and 
spreads itself out through its diminishing 
wilds, who speak our language, and who 
look on our old poets as their own immortal 
ancestry. And if this our literature shall 
be theirs; if its diffusion shall follow the 
efforts of the stout heart and sturdy arm 
in their triumph over the obstacles of na- 
ture ; if the woods stretching beyond their 


t 


confines shall be haunted with visions of | 


beauty which our poets have created, let 


those who thus are softening the rugged- | 
ness of young society have some present 
interest about which affection may gather, | 


and at least let them be protected from 
those who would exhibit them mangled 
or corrupted to their transatlantic disci- 
ples. 1 do not in truth ask for literature 


favour: I do not ask for it charity ; I do- 


not even appeal to gratitude in its behalf; 


but I ask for it a portion, and but a por- | 
tion, of that common justice which the | 


coarsest industry obtains for its natural 
reward, and which nothing but the very 
extent of its claims, and the nobleness of 
the associations to which they are akin, 
have prevented it from receiving from our 
laws. 

Sir, I will trespass no longer on the pa- 
tience of the House, for which I am most 
grateful, but move that leave be given to 
bring in a Bill “ to consolidate and amend 


ceived, it appeared that there were none of 
his hopes for the future which the House 
was not disposed to’ participate in. For 
himself, he must say, that no case within 
his knowledge had been presented to the 
attention of the Government, in which 
literary men, or their descendants, claimed 
the bounty of the Crown without serious 
reproach appearing to attach to the law of 
copyright. No such case had been under 
his cognisance without his feeling, when the 
Crown was doling out the bounty which 
Parliament placed at its disposal for such 
purposes, that a much more liberal provi- 
sion than could be thus afforded, would have 
been secured to them as a matter of right, 
if the law of copyright had been just in its 
operation. In the course of his observa- 
tions, his hon. and learned Friend had 
opened a question of considerable impor- 
tance ; he alluded to the question of inters 
national law ; and he had brought the sub- 
ject forward at a most opportune period, 
inasmuch as that other brother of the 
English family—for so he must ever de- 
scribe the nation on the other side of the 


| Atlantic, had already given it some atten- 


tion. He believed it had been brought 


| under the consideration of the American 


the laws relating to property in the nature | 


of copyright in books, musical composi- | 


tions, acted dramas, pictures, and engrav- 
ings, to provide remedies for the violation 
thereof, and to extend the term of its du- 
ration.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not know whether he might claim the pri- 
vilege of seconding the motion of his hon. 
and learned Friend, but he begged to be 
allowed to do so—never, on any occasion, 
having enjoyed a more unmixed feeling of 
gratification than he derived both from the 
speech of his hon. and learned Friend, and 
the motion of which it was introductory. 
And, in passing, he might be allowed to 
say, that the motion was not inappropri- 
ately made by his hon, and learned Friend, 
to whom the country was under some obli- 


long be remembered. Most fitting was it, 
that one to whom the country was so in- 
debted, should come forward and claim in 
behalf of literature, not an act of charity 
or generosity, but an act of justice. Judg- 
ing from the mode in which his hon. and 





Congress by a report drawn up by one of 
: 5 rd . 17, ry 

its most eminent statesmen, Mr, Clay. The 
illustrations alone of his hon. and learned 
Friend were sufficient, in his opinion, to 
make out his case ; but, taken in connexion 
with the arguments which he had urged, 
they were, beyond doubt, irresistible. The 


| right hon. Gentleman, in conclusion, said, 





he was quite sure that it would be most 
gratifying to the most distinguished of 
living poets to see justice rendered to 
genius, and to receive it at the band of his 
hon. and learned Friend. 

Sir Robert H. Inglis having, in the 
course of last Session, intended to bring 
this subject under the consideration of the 
House, was unwilling to lose the present 
opportunity of stating that, instead of 
regretting that he had not done so, he had 
every reason to congratulate the House, 
those interested in our literature, and the 
country at flarge, that the task had been 


| undertaken by one who was, in all respects, 
gations ’of a literary character, which would | 


so highly qualified to render it justice. 
Leave given to bring in the Bill. 


Lupitow Cuariry Trusts.] Mr. L, 
Charlton rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
matter of the Ludlow Charity Trusts. He 
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himself could not but recollect, and perhaps 
the House had not forgotten, that a serious 
charge had been preferred against him in 
connexion with this subject by the town- 
council of Ludlow at a time when he was 
not in a situation to answer them. He 
now entreated the House to grant him a 
Select Committee to inquire into those 
charges, and he should be able to make out 
a clear case, not only of his own innocence, 
but of a conspiracy on the part of his 
accusers to defeat the ends of justice. The 
funds of the charitable trusts of Ludlow 
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had been most improperly interfered with, | 


and it was because he had raised his voice 
against this malversation that he had been 
made the subject of every possible annoy- 
ance that a gentleman could receive at the 
hands of a body like the town-council of 
Ludlow. 

House counted out. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 19, 1837. 

MINUTES.}] Bills. Read a second time :—Glasgow Police. 

Petitions presented. By several noble Lorps, from various 
places, against the abolition of Church-rates.—By Lord 
Kenyon, from Sheerness and Richmond, Surrey, for the 
better Observance of the Lord’s-day.—By the Earl of 
STRADBROKE, from the Guardians of the Poor, Clayton, 
Suffolk, in favour of the New Poor-law.—By Lord 
Broveram, from various Dissenting Congregations in 
Somersetshire and elsewhere, for the abolition of Church- 
rates.—By the Earl of Rapnor, from places in Wilts, to 
a similer effect—By the Lorp CHANCELLOR, from 
Saffron Waldon, in favour of the Municipal Corporation 
Amendment Bill.—By Viscount Canrereury, from 
graduates of the University of Cambridge, against 
any interference with the Statutes of the University. —By 
Lord GRANTLEY, from several places, against the abolition 
of Church-rates, 


Rericious Insrrucrion — (Scor- 
LAND.| The Earl of Haddington rose for 
the purpose of putting a question to his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Report of the 
Commissioners on Religious Instruction in 
Scotland. The question related to the 
intentions of his Majesty’s Government, 
growing out of that Report, and he was 
more especially anxious for an answer, 
considering the length of time that had 
elapsed since the Report of the Commis- 
sioners had been presented, and no steps 
taken by the Government in consequence 
of that Report. He could have wished to 
have moved, under other circumstances 
than those which existed at present, a 
resolution to which he should have asked 
the sanction of that House; but noble 
Lords would see by the votes of the other 
House that the subject had been mooted 
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there, and that the House of Commons, 
by an inconsiderable majority, had come 
to a different conclusion from that which 
would have been embodied in his motion. 
He did not wish that that House, on a 
question of this kind, should adopt a reso- 
lution which would appear like a deter- 
mined difference with the decision of the 
other House. He therefore, on that ac- 
casion, would only put a question to the 
noble Viscount. If he had proposed a 
motion he should have entered into an 
analysis of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, although he doubted whether he 
could have done so in anything like a 
satisfactory manner. He said this in con- 
sequence of the very complex nature of 
the Report, which, indeed he was aware 
must be the case from the very nature of 
the inquiry, and he did not intend to cast 
any blame on the Commissioners in saying 
this was the character of the Report; for 
at the same time it contained some very 
curious and interesting information, and 
also some very awful matter. As he did 
not intend to call upon the House to come 
to a decision on the subject, he should 
merely state his view of the Report in a 


short, and, he trusted, candid manner. 


|He was sure that there was no person 
/ acquainted with Scotland who must not 
| be aware that within the last few years 


! 
} 
| 
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the increase of the church accommodation 
for the bulk of the people of Scotland had 


not been anything like equivalent to the 





increase of the number of the population. 
This was so perfectly notorious, that he did 
not think that it was necessary for his 
Majesty’s Government to have referred the 
subject as a matter of inquiry to a Com- 
mittee of either House, and still less to 
appoint a Commission to investigate the 
subject. He did not mean to underrate 
the value of the services rendered by the 
voluntary subscriptions of the people of 
Scotland for the building of churches in 
places where there was an_ obvious 
deficiency of the means of religious 
worship; on the contrary, he thought 
those who had promoted these subs 
scriptions were entitled to the highest 
credit, for he believed that within the last 
few years not less than forty new churches 
had been built, in places where they were 
most required, by such means. But ad- 
mitting this, he was convinced that if any- 
thing had ever been decidedly proved, it 
was that the voluntary system was altoge« 
ther ineflicient, compared to the demand 
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for the means of attending religious wor- 
ship, At the same time he admitted that 
in several places voluntary subscriptions 
had prevented, to a great extent, the mis- 
chief which would otherwise have arisen, 
though it was ineffectual as a cure. ‘The 
voluntary principle disclaimed all public 
aid; the clergy consequently, who minis- 
tered in the churches thus erected were 
paid by means of seat-rents, which were 
thus necessarily high, and the result was, 
that the seats were occupied by the rich, 
and the poorer classes of people in Scot- 
land were excluded from them, and thus 
in many places were prevented attending 
divine service. The observation of this 
state of things in Scotland had operated 
so strongly on the minds of the clergy of 
the established church there, that they had 
exerted themselves to procure petitions to 
Parliament and the tables of both Houses 
had been covered with petitions, and in 
consequence of this, great attention had 
been directed to the subject. In addition 
to this, the clergy had exerted themselves 
with the view of remedying the evil, by 
getting up subscriptions, which now 
amounted to 150,000/,, and which was 
likely to be largely increased. These facts 
were stated in the petitions laid before 
Parliament. The consequence was, that 
the attention of the Government was 
directed to the subject, and at the com- 
mencement of the Session of 1835 his 
Majesty, in his Speech from the Throne 
recommended to both Houses their 
earnest attention to the condition of the 
Church of Scotland, and to the means by 
which it may be enabled to increase the 
opportunities of a religious worship for 
the poorer classes of society in that part 
of the United Kingdom. A change of 
government took place at about the com- 
pletion of two months; and it did not 
appear that there was the same readiness 
on the part of the present as of the pre. 
vious Government to attend to the prayer 
of the people of Scotland on this subject. 
Whether this arose from paying undue 
attention to the prayers of the petitions of 
the Dissenters in Scotland he could not 
say, and he certainly had no wish to 
underrate the prayers of that or any other 
class of persons, because he thought that 
Parliament were bound to attend to the 
petitions of all; but when the Dissenters, 
in a manner and spirit so subversive of 
the religious system in Scotland, objected 
to Parliament giving aid to the established 
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church of that part of the country, and 
endeavoured to prevent the prayer of the 
members of the established church being 
conceded, he had no hesitation to 
declare, that they did not deserve 
much attention. The present Govern- 
ment, however, instead of proposing 
a grant of money for the purpose 
stated in his Majesty’s speech, apparently 
let the subject drop. After the lapse of 
some months the subject was brought 
before the other House by a right hon. 
Friend of his (Sir W. Rae), who moved 
that a Select Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into and report how far 
it was necessary to build and endow places 
of worship for the moral and religious in- 
struction of the lower orders of the people 
of Scotland. In consequence of the subject 
being thus taken up, Lord John Rus- 
sell moved as an amendment that a Com. 
mission should be issued to inquire into 
the subject; and on that occasion he 
stated, in reference to the voluntary prin- 
ciple, that he did not agree with those 
who said that religion would never flourish 
so well as when left to the voluntary sup- 
port of those who might be influenced to 
attend divine worship. Hethen proceeded 
to say—‘* On that question of principle I 
do not wish to enter, for I can give but 
one principle, I can hold but one doctrine 
on that subject, namely, that a Church 
Establishment affords the best means of 
diffusing and promoting religious instruc- 
tion. I think it our duty, as a Govern- 
ment, to maintain that principle and to 
uphold the Church Establishment which is 
founded on it.” Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the declaration of the 
noble Lord. Towards the end of his 
speech, and with reference to the charac- 
ter of the Commission, the noble Lord 
said, “It may be urged as an objection 
that the Commission might extend its 
labours to an inconvenient length, but 
that will be obviated by arranging that 
they shall report from time to time, that 
their reportsshall be laid before Parliament 
and that as soon as Parliament and the 
Government shall have considered them, 
and ascertained that a remedy is required, 
and settled the nature of that remedy, 
they shall proceed at once to act upon 
them.” Now, the first Report of the 
Commissioners had been laid before Parlia- 
ment at an early period of the present 
year, and in consequence of the Govern- 
ment making no proposition founded on 
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that report, Sir W. Rae again brought 
the subject before the other House, and | 
made a motion, which was discussed at | 
great length; and on that oceasion Lord | 
John Russell said ‘that he had heard 
within the last few days that the Commis- 
sioners had made inquiries respecting the | 
town of Glasgow, and they had also made 
various inquiries respecting teinds, and he 
hoped within a short time to place ano- | 
ther report on the table of the [ouse. | 
Therefore, he said, it was better to wait | 
until they had more Reports before them, 
before any further steps were taken on the 
subject. The Commissioners had not 
suggested any remedy that Government | 
should adopt, and it was requisite great 
caution should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of a plan. The consequence was, 
that it required the utmost consideration | 
before any decided step was taken.” To | 
state that the matter required the utmost 
consideration was the observation made | 
on the appointment of the Commission, 
and on the motion of Sir William Rae ; 
and therefore to repeat the observation at | 
the present day appeared to be a lament- | 
able falling off from the former statements | 


of the Government. It appeared to bim 
that the matter was then perfectly ripe | 
for legislation, and, above all, as regarded | 
the city of Edinburgh; he therefore, | 
wished to know whether the Government | 
really intended to do anything on this | 
subject. From the Report of the Commis- | 
sioners, it appeared that the population o | 
the city of Edinburgh was 162,292. The | 
clergy of the church of Seotland em- | 
ployed some individuals to make a | 
census of the population of Edinburgh 
and the neighbouring parishes, divid- 
ing them into classes descriptive of 
their several religious denominations, 
From the calculations thus made, it ap- 
peared that out of the 162,292 inhabitants 
of Edinburgh, 76,630 belonged to the 
Established Church of Scotland ; 71,271 
were Dissenters belonging to all the vari- 
ous denominations; and, to make up the 
whole number of 162,292, it appeared 
that there were 14,391 persons who be- 
longed to no denomination of religion 
whatsoever. This, he thought, was a 
circumstance which imperatively called 
upon the Government and Parliament of 
this Christian country to apply an imme- 
diateremedy. The Dissenters also made 
a census of the population, with a view of 
obtaining returns of the number of Dis- 
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senters and of the Established Church ; 
but the survey was not so extensive, nor 
did it embrace portions of the population 
so varied in character as to enable them to 
found on it so extensive a classification 
into denominations of the whole inhabit. 
ants, as that which he had previously 
referred to. According to the survey of 


' the Dissenters, there were 76,330 persons 


belonging to the Established Church ; 
there were 76,571 belonging to all other 
denominations; and there were 9,391 


_ not known to belong to any denomination. 


It should be remembered however, that 
the dissenting investigators had gone 
over a space extending not more 
than one-half the population and had 
taken the result of this survey and 
adopted the same proportion as applic- 
able to the whole city and [its vicinity. 
According to both these returns, it ap- 


| peared that there was a very large portion 


of the population of the capital of Scot- 
land that belonged to no denomination of 
Christians. He would ask, therefore, 
whether it was not the duty of Parliament 
to afford the means of religious instruc- 
tion to those who, it appeared, did not 
attend divine worship any where? If the 
Parliament did not do so, it would be 
grossly negligent of its duty as a Chris- 
tian Legislature. It appeared also, from 
the report of the Commissioners, that 


| accommodation provided by the churches 


belonging to the establishment, was 


| 36,001 sittings; and the number of sit- 


tings in places of worship of other deno- 
minations, was 42,705, thus making a 
total of 78,706. Deducting this amount 
from the number of the inhabitants of the 
city of Edinburgh, it appeared that there 
were no less than 83,586 totally unpro- 
vided with the means of religious accom- 
modation. According to other returns, 
it appeared that 74,795 persons were in 
the habit of attending some place of wor- 
ship or other. The Commissioners, in 
their report, stated “ that it is universally 
admitted in the evidence that there is a 
large number of persons capable of at- 
tending who habitually absent themselves 
from public worship. This number can- 
not be less than from 40,000 to 50,000, 
according to the age at which children 
may be supposed capable of attending 
church.” The Commissioners conclude 
this part of their report, by saying, “ It 
appears to us, as the result of the whole 
evidence, that from whatever cause it 
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proceeds, whether connected with their 
extent or nature, the opportunities of 
public religious worship, and the means 
of religious instruction and pastoral su- 
perintendence at present existing and in 
operation, are not adequate to the re- 
moval of the evils complained of.” He 
contended, therefore, that a strong case 
had been made out to justify calling for 
aid on behalf of the population of Scot- 
land. Quite a distinct case had been 
made out for the people of Scotland from 
that of other parts of the country, for 
they had distinct pledges held out to them 
on the subject. The noble Lord in the 
other House, told them, that the Reports 
of the Commissioners should not be de- 
layed, but should be made from time to 
time, and that it should not be requisite 
that they should all be laid before Parlia- 
ment before anything was done. Such 
was the understanding in which the state- 
ment of Lord John Russell was taken 
when he opposed the motion of Sir Wil- 
liam Rae, and moved that the Commission 
should be appointed; and it had occa- 
sioned great disappointment to the people 
of Scotland that so long a time should be 
allowed to elapse, and then to be told 
that the subject was one for mature con- 
sideration. It was not for him to propose 
any specific plan—that was not his duty, 
and it might appear presumptuous if he 
did—but he would shortly state what the 
people of Scotland asked for. They did 
not ask the Government to build churches, 
for they had already subscribed 150,000/. 
for that purpose. All they wanted was, 
that the Government should endow the 
churches already built, as well as those to 
be hereafter built, by the voluntary sub- 
scriptions of members of the establish- 
ment. By acting in this manner, they 
would confer a greater service on the 
poorer classes than by operating for the 
same object in a different manner. If the 
Government would consent to give the 
minister of each of these churches a mo- 
derate endowment, the result would be, 
that the seats would be let extremely low, 
and, as he understood, at such a mode- 
rate rate, that all those who would object 
to receive seats gratis in the church, 
would be enabled to obtain them. A 
moderate sum to each clergyman would 
be amply sufficient, and the bestowal of 
which, he was sure, would be productive 
of the most beneficial results. Even asa 
matter of economy, this subject should 
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not be disregarded, causing, as it necessa- 
rily would, tl. diminution of crime, which 
was a matter of consideration independ- 
ently of the temporal welfare and the 
eternal happiness of the persons whose 
interest ~ ° so deeply involved. ‘The 
neglect .. —_.igious instruction led to the 
indulgence in dissolute habits, which were 
the parents of crime; and the country 
was put to an enormous expense in en- 
deavouring to check it by punishment. 
He was not prepared to go into a length- 
ened detail of figures to show the great 
increase of crime that had taken place in 
Scotland within the last few years, but he 
would merely refer to the Returns laid 
before Parliament every Session, showing 
the expense of criminal prosecutions; 
and from these returns, it would appear, 
that the expense of these prosecutions 
were extremely great now in comparison 
with what they were some few years ago. 
This state of things would be materially 
altered, if the people had churches, and 
active and zealous clergy, from whom 
they would receive the best description of 
instruction. The saving that would result 
from the diminution of crime, would make 
a grant such as he suggested, a measure of 
great economy. There had been much mis- 
represcntation of the opinions given by that 
eminent divine, Dr. Chalmers, before the 
Commissioners. It had been said, that 
he had delineated the zeal of the mission- 
aries as ample for the ends required. Dr. 
Chalmers did not say anything of the 
kind; for he said, however zealous the 
exertions of the missionaries might be, 
there would be little use in sending them 
out without building and endowing 
churches which all classes could attend. 
The great bulk of the people of Scotland 
were, and they well might be, from their 
hereditary predilections, attached to the 
church of their country, and they were 
looking with the utmost anxiety to the 
Government for a remedy of those evils 
of which they justly complained. The 
poor people of Scotland thought they had 
a right to have attention paid to their 
religious condition. He concurred with 
them; and he called upon his Majesty’s 
Ministers to do justice to Scotland. He 
would now put the questions to which he 
was desirous of obtaining answers from 
the noble Viscount. He wished, in the 
first place, to know from the noble Vis- 
count, whether he was prepared posi« 
tively to state that it was the fixed inten- 
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tion of Government to apply an efficient 
remedy to these admitted evils; secondly, 
whether he could inform the House what 
course his Majesty’s Government intended 
to take in consequence of the Report of 
the Commissioners ; and thirdly, whether 
that course was intended to be adopted 
immediately with respect to such portions 
of Scotland as had already been reported 
upon, or whether the whole matter was to 
be delayed till a general measure could be 
devised ? 

Viscount Melbourne: Before he an- 
swered the questions put to him by the 
noble Earl, begged to make a very few 
observations on the preliminary matter 
with which the noble Earl had introduced 
those questions. The noble Lord had 
correctly stated, that if he had attended 
strictly to the course of Parliamentary 
proceeding, it certainly would have been 
necessary, in order to produce a discus- 
sion upon the subject, for him to have 
made a motion rather than to have put 
questions. Great latitude, however, was 
given by their Lordships to the practice of 
putting questions, and he must say, that 
if the noble Earl had thought proper to 
make a motion, instead of putting a ques- 
tion, he could not have prefaced it with a 
Jarger or more elaborate speech. The 
noble Earl had stated, in the first place, 
that this matter took its origin in the 
King’s Speech in the commencement of 
the Session in the year 1835, when it was 
recommended from the Throne, that the 
Parliament should pay its attention to the 
state of the Church of Scotland, with a 
view to the people receiving religious in- 
struction, and with a view to the poorest 
classes of the population of Scotland 
having more frequent opportunities of 
attending divine worship. At the time 
that Speech was delivered, or shortly af- 
terwards, he stated, that, in his opinion, 
that was a very ill-considered recommen- 
dation. He still entertained the same 
opinion, and felt quite certain, that if the 
Government of 1835 had continued in 
office, and had attempted to carry into 
effect their views by the mode to which 
that recommendation was supposed to 
point, namely, by proposing to the other 
House of Parliament a grant of the public 
money, they would not have been able to 
succeed. He did not say this with refer- 
ence to the number of their supporters. 
They would have been met by the reason 
of the case. It would have been said to 
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them, “Do you mean to propose this 
grant, without previously knowing what is 
the actual state of the Scotch Church ; 
or without knowing anything about what 
is the accommodation at present given in 
that Church, and in the other places of 
public worship?” And being met with 
these interrogatories, they would have been 
driven to precisely the same course of in- 
quiry as that which his Majesty’s present 
Ministers had adopted. He would not 
say, that it was the intention of those who 
concocted that Speech, or of his noble 
Friend, who had brought this question 
forward just at the time of the meeting of 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and at the moment when there 
was a great popular election pending in 
that country—most certainly he would not 
say, that it was the intention of his noble 
Friend, because he believed that his noble 
Friend brought the subject forward as the 
advocate and well-wisher of the poorer 
classes of the community, and upon those 
higher and more exalted notions which he 
entertained of the necessity of upholding 
the great cause of religion and morality, 
which he had shown to be so intimately 
connected together: he did not, there- 
fore, believe that it was either the inten- 
tion of his noble Friend, or of those who 
acted with him, because it would not be 
fitting, it would not be becoming of a 
great political party to be bidding against 
their antagonists with the public money 
for the favour, support, and interest of the 
General Assembly, and of the ministers of 
the Church of Scotland in the elections, 
and for the great political power which 
they were at present wielding and exer- 
cising, as he understood, without much 
scruple in this country. He knew, there- 
fore, that it was not the meaning of his 
noble Friend, or of those noble Lords who 
dictated the King’s Speech, that that 
Speech should have that effect ;—but 
though that was not the meaning and 
intention of the Speech, yet, nevertheless, 
it had had the effect of procuring for those 
noble Lords throughout the country, the 
name of ‘Friends of the Church;” and 
of enlisting on their side, all the clergy of 
the Church of Scotland, who had made 
their pulpits resound with the denuncia- 
tion of those whom they supposed to be 
the enemies of and opposed to that Church. 
He would repeat, that such was not the 
meaning of his noble Friend, nor the 
sense in which his noble Friend’s ques- 
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tion ought to be received. The subject | fanaticism on the one hand, and of infi- 
was one of a higher and of a graver na- | delity on the other. Experience, how- 
ture; and ought to be considered with | ever, had taught them that the best- 
reference to its own great importance, and | devised measures had not always the effect 
to the object which it had in view. It | expected fronthem. ‘They knew that es- 
was a question of very great importance | tablishments had often received a serious 
in itself, and with respect to the religious | blow and sustained great injury, and had 
feelings of the people of Scotland. It was | even been subverted, by the very measures 
a question, also, of great importance with / which had been intended, and which had 
respect to its moral character. It was a/ seemed to be the most advantageous to 
question not only of importance with re-/ them, and the best calculated to support 
spect to Scotland, but of very great im- | and maintain them. When, therefore, 
portance as considered with reference to they were called upon to give an accession 
England, and with reference to the whole of power and wealth to an establishment, 
empire. Because, however great the des- it behoved them to take care that what- 
titution of the means of religious instruc- | ever step they adopted, should be wisely 
tion might appear to be, upon the author- | and prudently taken, and that it should 
ity of the Report before their Lordships, | not be calculated to defeat their own ends, 
with respect to Edinburgh, or from any | and weaken instead of strengthening and 
subsequent Report with respect to any | confirming. The noble Earl had certainly 
other part of Scotland, it was also very | very correctly stated, that the Commis- 
well known, from documents of equal sroners were to report from time to time 
authority, and from inquiries made under and that if it were thought fitting that 
the direction of the right rev. Prelate any measures should be taken upon those 
who presided over this metropolis, that a | partial reports, it undoubtedly was the in- 
case of as great destitution, and of like | tention that such measure should be 
inequality of the means of religious in- | adopted. But it was not, and could not 
| 
| 


struction, was to be furnished with refer- | be intended, when those partial reports 
ence to the people of England, as had | were evidently imperfect, and when fur- 
been produced with respect to the people | ther inquiry was absolutely necessary with 
of Scotland. But, moreover, it was a| respect to other portions of Scotland, 
question of very great importance with | which might be in the same situation with 
respect to the feelings which at the pre- | those portions of the country to which 
sent time prevailed among the people. | such partial reports referred, that they 
The noble Earl had stated, that there | should take any hasty, rash, and_precipi- 
was sufficient evidence upon the face of | tate steps, and thereby bind themselves to 
this Report, and had characterised it in a | follow up and apply the same principle in 
manner from which he certainly did not | any case which might appear afterwards 
altogether dissent, to show that there was | to be similar and analogous. He must 
a pretty strong controversy existing be- | acknowledge that he had not studied the 
tween what was called the voluntary prin- | report before their Lordships with so much 
ciple, and the principle of an establish- | care and attention as his noble Friend had 
ment. Indeed, the noble Earl had, with | done, but he had read it sufficiently to sce 
reference to this part of the subject, put | very great reason why their Lordships 
his case rather less strongly than he might | should take time to consider what course 
have done, because he seemed to consider | ought to be pursued with respect to the 
that all Dissenters were the friends of the matters it treated of. It certainly was an 
voluntary principle, but that was not true. | alarming fact, that there should be in the 
He was himself a decided friend to a re- | city of Edinburgh, so many persons who 
ligious establishment; it was not, how- | did not attend public worship at all. 
ever, necessary to argue that question at | It was undoubtedly necessary to inquire 
present, because it was not before them. | to what cause that fact was to be attri- 
But he considered an establishment neces- | buted. It appeared that there were in 
sary forthe religious and moral instruction | Edinburgh 20,000 sittings unlet, 11,000 
of the people, and not only for the religious | of which were in places of worship be- 
and moral instruction of the people, but | longing to Dissenters, and 9,000 in places 
for upholding and preserving a standard | belonging to the Established Church. 
of religious truth and purity, and sav- | When their Lordships considered this fact, 
ing us from the dangers of enthusiasm and | it must be perfectly obvious that at least 
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20,000 of those persons, who did not at 
present attend any place of public wor- 
ship, might do so if they thought proper. 
He knew that there were reasons given 
for this apparent inconsistency, which 
might appear to some to have a great deal 
of weight and force, but the fact of rent 
having to be paid for the sittings was not 
one of those reasons, for there actually 
existed a prejudice in Scotland against 
free sittings. Dr. Chalmers stated this in 
his evidence, and declared that he himself 
did not approve of free sittings. Neither 
was it the high price of the sittings that 
was felt asa pressure, because some of the 
seats were let at an exceedingly low price, 
indeed it was stated that the low-priced 
seats let the worst. It was quite clear, then, 
that all these facts required great consi- 
deration, and much careful reasoning, 
before any steps were taken respecting 
them, lest they should take a stepin a 
wrong direction, and defeat their own ob- 
ject rather than advance it. With respect 
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to the questions which had been put to | 


him by the noble Earl, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying that his Majesty’s present 
Government were as anxious to carry the 


view, and to encourage religion generally 
in that part of the country to which the 
Commission referred, and particularly to 
extend as far as was fairand just, the in- 
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ways a “ very vulgar expedient,” namely, 
a grant from the consolidated fund. A 
memorial had been addressed to him by 
persons who were not only well informed 
upon this subject, but who felt a warm in- 
terest in the welfare of the Church of 
Scotland. In that memorial he found 
matters referred to, which demanded the 
attention of those who were about to pro- 
pose a practical measure on this subject. 
The memorialists did not pres me to point 
out what resources ought to be resorted 
to, but ‘* they must (they stated) venture 
to mention one fund, the application of 
which to the uses of the Church of Scot- 
land, appeared to them to be peculiarly 
appropriate. This fund consisted in the 
tithes and rents which belonged to, and 
were administered by, the Bishops of Scot- 
land, prior to the revolution. On the aboli- 
tion of episcopacy in Scotland, these 
tithes and rents were resumed, and, up to 
a recent period, had been administered by 
the Crown. The annual amount of these 
tithes and rents was 2,717/., and the me- 
morialists had reason to believe that, un- 
der a more economical arrangement, the 


| annual proceeds would nearly satisfy all 
recommendation of the Commission to | 
effect the objects the noble Earl had in | 


immediate demands.” Before, therefore, 
the Government proposed to Parliament 
to graut a sum of the public money for 
the purpose advocated by the noble Earl, 


| it would be necessary to inquire whether 


fluence of the Church Establishment in | 


Scotland, as the noble Earl! could be, or 
any one of those who acted or thought 
with the noble Earl upon this question, 
His Majesty’s Ministers were ready to 
take every step that was necessary for 
those objects, but undoubtedly he did not 
see how it was possible that they could 
safely, prudently, or wisely, take any 


to the city of Edinburgh. 


there was any foundation for the opinion 
expressed by the memorialists, that this 
sum would be sufficient to meet the object 
which the people of Scotland had in view. 


| There was also another fund which it ap- 


peared more natural to resort to than to 
that “vulgar expedient’’—a grant from 
the consolidated fund—he meant the unap- 
propriated tithes in Scotland—the teinds 


| for which the land in Scotland was still 
single step on a report which related only | 


It appeared to | 


him necessary, knowing what was the | 


state of the city of Edinburgh, to know 
also what was the state of the other great 
and populous towns in Scotland. One 


thing would be absolutely necessary, be- | 


fore they could recommend anything like 
a grant of the public money, namely, to 
inquire very accurately whether there were 
not other resources and means at the dis- 
position of the Government which ought 
to be applied in the first instance, before 
they had recourse to that which had been 
pronounced by a very high authority in 


the other House of Parliament, to be al- | 


liable. This fund was a natural and tan- 
gible source to meet the necessities of the 
Church. Of course he knew it would 
be levying a tax upon the heritors of Scot- 
land, to which they were not at present 
liable, but he had no doubt that their 
anxiety and zeal for religion would make 
them not only contented and satisfied, 
but anxious to render their contributions 
towards whatever would promote the wel- 
fare of that Church, the good of which 
they had so much at heart. But still it 
was the duty of Government to consider 
all these subjects very maturely, and 
obtain every information respecting them, 
and as the General Assembly was now 
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sitting, there would be no indisposition on 
the part of the Government to make those 
inquiries which might expedite the course, 
which it was their anxious wish to take 
upon the subject. The noble Earl’s 
second question was, whether his Majesty’s 
Government intended to adopt any imme- 
diate legislative measure upon the report 
before their Lordships. Undoubtedly his 
Majesty’s Ministers were not prepared to 
act upon that report, for the reasons which 
he had already stated, namely, because they 
were anxious not to establish a principle 
which they might not afterwards think 
proper to act upon. ‘These were the ge- 
neral views which he en ertained upon this 
subject. The Government were as anx- 
ious to forward the object which the noble 
Earl had in view as much as possible, but 
they were of opinion that it was their 
duty to proceed with caution, because it 
was a question much larger, and more 
extensive in itself than one relating only 
to the city of Edinburgh, because it was 
one of very great delicacy and difficulty, 
and which ought not to be decided with- 
out very considerable caution ; and finally, 
because they were not at present in pos- 
session of sufficient information to enable 
them at once to adopt any legislative mea- 
sure on the subject. 

The Earl of Aberdeen could not help ex- 
pressing his regret at the very distant and 
uncertain prospect of any satisfactory 
measure being adopted by his Majesty’s 
Ministers upon this subject. The noble 
Viscount had said that it was necessary to 
wait for the opinions of the Commissioners 
with respect to the state of religious 
instruction in other parts of Scotland 
before acting upon their recommendations 
with respect to the city of Edinburgh ; 
but the composition of that commission 
was such, that though they might make a 
report upon statistical facts, he would defy 
the noble Viscount ever to get the expres- 
sion of an opinion from them. The com- 
mission was so constructed as to make it 
quite impossible that they should ever 
agree in recommending any course what- 
ever. At the time of the formation of the 
commission, two years ago, he recollected 
urging strongly upon the noble Viscount 
the inutility ofappo nting a commission of 
that description, because, if ever there 
were any subject upon which an unanim- 
ous opinion was entertained, it was upon 
the insufficiency of church accommoda- 
tion in Scotland. No commission was 
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required for obtaining any information 
which his Majesty’s Government might 
not already have possessed. When the 
deputation from the Church of Scotland 
represented that such a commission as the 
one which was proposed to be appointed 
could only lead to interminable delay, 
they were met by the statement that the 
Commissioners would report from time to 
time. The object of that representation 
must have been to persuade those reverend 
persons that there would be no delay; 
and they no doubt thought that measures 
would be taken upon each case as it should 
be reported by the Commissioners. There- 
fore he thought it might be fairly stated 
that there was a want of good faith on the 
part of the Government to decline to act 
on these partial reports when thus made. 
That this was the course originally intended 
to be pursued might be collected from the 
concluding observations of the noble Lord, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, in his letter of instructions to the 
Commissioners, where he said, “ I trust that 
in the course of six months the greater 
part of your task will be accomplished.” 
He thought, from the experience which 
his noble Friend had had of the vitality of 
commissions, he ought not to have enter- 
tained any such expectation. This com- 
mission had lasted two years, at an ex~ 
nense of 20,000/.; so that while the 
Government were debating, and hesitating, 
and considering whether they would give 
a beggarly endowment to those churches 
which were already built, and the demand 
for which was so urgent, they were ex- 
pending very nearly as much as the en- 
dowment would amount to. The noble 
Viscount had said, that further inquiry 
was necessary to ascertain whether the 
Crown was in possession of certain funds 
which might be rendered available in this 
matter. If there were any such funds, in 
no way could they be better employed. 
But what had the Commissioners been 
about all this while? In one week all 
the information required by the noble Vis- 
count as to the Crown property might 
have been furnished. The noble Viscount 
had talked about applying certain teinds 
to the purposes of the church; but it was 
clear that the noble Viscount did not 
understand the nature of the property of 
which he spoke. It was neither more nor 
less than a proposal to apply a tax to any 
gentleman’s estate in the kingdom, which 
was just as liable to be appropriated by 
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the noble Viscount as those teinds. The | Majesty’s Government would not suffer 
teinds were certainly liable to be called themselves to be hurried into a decision in 
upon for the support of a single minister | favour of such a step by any observations 
of the parish, but beyond that they formed | that had been made by the two noble 
as much a part of the private estate of the | Earls who had addressed their Lordships. 





heritor as any other nortion of his property. | 
If the noble Viscount had not thrown this 

out somewhat hastily, and rather as an 

obiter dictum, he should say that it was 

calculated to excite much alarm among the | 
proprietors of Scotland. However, he | 
presumed that the noble Viscount did not 

speak with a full knowledge of facts. If 
the noble Viscount were prepared to act on | 
a partial report, which must have been the 
original intention of the Government, he | 
never could have one more complete than 
that which embraced the case of Edinburgh 
and its neighbourhood. If the noble 
Viscount declined to act upon this report, 
it was clear that it was not intended to act 
at all until the whole inquiry was con- 
cluded, and that was calculated to excite 
suspicion as to the motive for appointing 
the commission, and to induce the belief. 
that it was only intended to set aside a | 
pressing difficulty of the moment. He 
would recommend to the noble Viscount, 
if it were his wish to do anything to in- 
crease the efficiency of the established | 
Church in Scotland not to shrink from | 
the attempt from an unworthy apprehen- 

sion, which he had no cause to entertain, | 
of the effect of any measure which the | 
report on the table would justify. The 

noble Viscount had said, that they must | 
take care and not set a bad precedent ; 

but had they not already set a precedent 

by making grants in support of the Church | 
of England? Had they not voted 100,000/, | 
a year for many years, without opposition, 
for the purpose of augmenting the Church 
Establishment in England? But the noble 
Viscount contended that further inquiry 
was necessary. He (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
hoped the noble Viscount did not put this 
forward as a pretence for delay. The | 
destitution of the Church of Scotland 

being known, it would be very hard if, 

under the guise of taking time to make 

further inquiries, a grant for the purpose 

of removing that destitution should be 

denied. 

The Earl of Roseberry was quite willing 
to afford assistance to the Church of Scot- 
land by a grant of the public money, if it 
should be made to appear that the desti- | 


| 


tution which existed could not otherwise | 


be remedied; but he trusted that his | 
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Would it be fair or wise, having only in- 
formation with respect to one city in the 
kingdom, and that not the largest, to 
proceed to lay down a principle which 
they would be bound to apply to every 
other town in Scotland? If they were to 
do so they might be adopting a precedent 
the existence of which they might after- 
wards lament; and instead of supporting 


and advancing the object they had in view 


—namely, the welfare of the established 
Church —they might, in the present 
fevered state of the public mind in that 
country, materially deteriorate its condi- 
tion. Upon these grounds he hoped that 
the Government and Parliament would not 
come to a premature decision, but would 
wait until they had full information, and 


could see clearly what ultimate measure 


ought to be adopted. 

The Earl of Haddington, in explanation, 
said, that with respect to the vacancy 
which had occurred in the representation 
of a populous town in Scotland, he begged 
to assure the noble Viscount that it had 
been his intention to bring forward this 
question long before that vacancy took 
place. As to the fact of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland being 
sitting, he was willing to admit that that 
circumstance had had great influence with 
him in calling the attention of the noble 
Viscount to this matter, because he cer- 
tainly thought that so important a body as 
the General Assembly ought to know what 
were the intentions of the Government 
with respect to this subject. 

Subject dropped. 

MOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 19, 1837. 

MINUTES.) Bills. Read a first time:—Final Registry of 
Electors; and Summary Conviction of Juvenile Offenders. 
—Read a second time:— Registration and Marriages Acts 
Amendment.—Read a third time:—- Concealment of 
Births; Wills; Higitway-rates; and Turnpike Roads Act 
(Ireland). 


TRAVELLING ON THE SABBATH.] Mr. 
Dunlop moved the third reading of the 
Glasgow and Ayr Railway Bill. 

Dr. Bowring considered the House bound, 
in justice and consistency, to reject a clause 
which had been introduced into this Bill, 
prohibiting travelling on the Lord’s-day. 
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Mr. Dunlop had letters from all quar- 
ters of the country in the vicinity of 
the railway approving of the clause, and 
it was not fair for hon. Gentlemen to 
oppose it, simply in order to 
ward a speculative opinion of their own. 
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for Bath with using pounds-shillings-and- 
pence arguments on a furmer occasion, but 
he had done so, because he considered such 
arguments would have more weight with 
that hon. Member, and those with whom he 
acted, than any others he could have used. 
But travelling on Sunday was hostile to 
the feelings of the people of Scotland, and 


was there any justice or any wisdom in | 


violating the prejudices of a whole people ? 
This rail-road was an undertakiug in oppo- 
sition to all the coaches and other carriages 
passing in the same direction, and by the 
old law those carriages were prevented 
from travelling on Sunday. If, then, the 
clause was omitted, a great injustice would 
be done to those persons to whom those 
arriages belonged; and he therefore 
hoped, that as the clause had received the 
approbation of the people of Scotland, and 
as its omission would be an act of injus- 
tice to many, the House would not re- 
ject it. 

Lord John Stuart said, the clause had 
only been carried in the Committee by a 
majority of one. He had then opposed it, 
as he considered its insertion an act of gross 
injustice, and peculiarly injurious to the 
poor, and he trusted the House would now 
reject it altogether. 

Sir Andrew Agnew had received peti- 
tions from the constituents of almost every 
Member in the House in favour of the 
principle on which the clause was founded. 
These petitions expressed a strong feeling 
on the surject, and the rejection of the 
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the Sabbath, but this quiet mode of con- 
veyance was to be denied. 

Mr. Finch said, that if the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury were 
good for anything, they went to establish 


that there was no necessity for statutes of 
He had been twitted by the hon. Member | 





clause would alarm the prejudices of the | 
people of Scotland, who were most strongly | 


opposed to travelling on the Lord’s-day. 
Mr. Wakley asked, did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wigtonshire believe that he could, 
by an Act of Parliament, make the people 
more moral? The idea was an insult to 
the religion which they professed ; and the 
clause could only be considered as levelled 
against the w orking classes, who were to 
be prevented from travelling by means of 
this great improvement on the former mode 
of conveyance. The hon. Baronet could 


not prevent the people from using their 
feet, and there would be no use in pre- 
venting them from travelling by a railroad. 
Beasts | might be tortured in carriages on 


opposite. 





any kind for the prevention of crime. The 
hon. Gentleman had said, that the clause 
was directed against the poor, but its 
object was to give them one day’s rest in 
seven ; and he could assure the House that 
nothing would more irritate the feelings of 
the people of Scotland than the omission of 
the clause. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that there had been 
so many appeals on the subject, that it was 
highly necessary that they should be un- 
derstood. First, an hon. Member had got 
up and insinuated that which he knew it 
would be unparliamentary to state openly. 
The insinuation of the hon. Member for 
Ayrshire with respect to his (Mr. Roe- 
buck’s) religion, was totally uncalled for. 
What was the meaning of that insinuation? 
A man of high feeling, of Christian charity, 
of common honesty, would not make an 
insinuation when he dared not make a 
direct assertion. 

The Speaker thought the hon, Member 
must feel that he was using language not 
quite Parliamentary. 

Mr. Iochuck: I bow to your decision, 
Sir. The language was too strong for this 
flouse ; but it was called for by an insinua- 
tion that ought not to have been made in it. 
Those, continued the hon. Member, who op- 
posed this clauseina Railroad Act, weresaid, 
by insinuation, not to havea proper reve- 
rence for the Christian religion—that was 
the meaning of the insinuation. Now, he 
asserted distinc ‘tly and broadly, that the 
Christian religion had nothing whatever 
to do with the Sabbath. The § Sabbath Day 
was the Saturday kept by the Jewish reli- 
gionist ; and the Sunday, which had no 
reference to the 4th Commandment, was 
not contemplated at all by the 4th Com- 
mandment. The Sunday was an ordinance 
that had grown up by mere custom. He 
held in his hand, and he was determined 
to push this question to the utmost, a tract 
written by Archbishop W hateley, who 
quoted Are hbishop Cranmer. He hoped 
that was authority enough for Gentlemen 
Now, what said Archbishop 
Cranmer :—* Know ye not, good children, 
that the Jews in the Old Testament were 
commanded to keep the Sabbath Day, and 
they observed every seventh day, called the 
Sabbath, or Saturday ; ; but we Christian 
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men in the New Testament are not bound 
by such commandments of Moses’s law 
concerning differences of times, days, and 
weeks, but have liberty and freedom to use 
other days for our Sabbath days, thereon to 
hear the word of God and keep holy rest ; 
and therefore the Christian liberty may be 
kept and maintained. We now keep no 
more the Sabbath on Saturday, as the Jews 
do, but we observe the Sunday, and certain 
other days, as the magistrates do judge 
convenient, whom in this thing we must 
obey.” What was the meaning of that 
assertion? Why, that the 4th Com- 
mandment, like the other portion of the 
Jewish law, was abrogated by the Christian 
creed, and was no law for us. Archbishop 
Whateley, no ordinary authority, distinctly 
laid down that rule, and said that, on the 
Sunday—which was a mere day of com- 
memoration, and not ordained, not com- 
manded in any way by the Christian reli- 
gion—we keep our holy rest. Now, he 
would go somewhat farther. He wanted 
to know by what rule and by what Chris- 
tian guide those men were led who insinu- 
ated those individuals were not Christians 
who opposed the introduction of such a 
clause into a Bill of this kind. He held in 
his hand the code of the Christian faith, 
and he would quote that reverend book, 
and he would from it take his rule and his 
Christian charity. He was about to read, 
with all due deference, a portion of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. In the 14th 
chapter of that epistle, St. Paul spoke 
thus— Him that is weak in the faith 
receive ye, but not to doubtful disputation. 
For one believeth that he may eat all 
things, and those who were weak, eateth 
herbs. Let not him that eateth despise 
him that eateth not; and let not him 
which eateth not, judge him that eateth, for 
God hath received him. Who art thou 
that judgeth another man’s servant? ‘To 
his own master he standeth or falleth. 
Yea, he shall be holden up, for God is able 
to make him stand. One man esteemeth 
one day above another ; another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind. He that re- 
gardeth the day regardeth it unto the 
Lord, and he that regardeth not the day, 
to the Lord he doth not regard it.{ He 
that eateth, eateth to the Lord, for he 
giveth God thanks; and he that eateth not 
to the Lord, he eateth not, and giveth not 
God thanks.” Another verse was this :— 
‘« But why dost thou judge thy brother? 
or why dost thou set at nought thy brother, 
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for we shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ; for it is written, as I live, 
saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to 
me, and every tongue confess to Gud. So, 
then, every one of us shall give account of 
himself to God. Let us not, therefore, 
judge one another any more; but judge 
this rather, that no man put a stumbling- 
block or an occasion to fall in his brother's 
way.” Again, “ Let us, therefore, follow 
after the things which make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify one 
another. For meat destroy not the word 
of God ; all things indeed are pure; but it 
is evil for that man which eateth for offence. 
It is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink 
wine, nor anything wherewith thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” 
He would read one verse more, and then 
have done. “ Let us, therefore, not judge 
one another any more, but judge this 
rather, that no man put a stumbling-block, 
or an occasion to fall, in his brother’s way.” 
That was his rule. He would say that, no 
particular day having been specified, it was 
not the duty of the Legislature to interfere 
and enjoin the observance of any given 
day, and thereby ‘‘ put a stumbling-block 
in their brother’s way.” In his opinion it 
savoured more of Christian charity; and, 
above all, of Christian humility, for every 
man to take care of his own conduct, to 
square his rule for himself, but not in any 
arrogance of special command to compel 
another to do that which he would be 
unwilling to do himself. Who, he would 
ask, had set the hon. Members on the other 
side up as judges of this — He 
saw nothing to distinguish them from 
other men—at least nothing of excellence. 
But the hon. Member for Ayrshire had 
said the people of Scotland liked the clause, 
aud he would ask if the law commanded 
them to travel on the Sunday? Was there 
anything in the Act of Parliament to 
insist upon their going upon the railway 
on that day? Were they not able to show 
their peculiar faith by staying at home? 
Why did they not begin nearer at home if 
such enactments were to be carried? Why 
not stop the Greenwich railway or the 
Greenwich steamers? They dared not. 
It was well known that to do so was abso-« 
lutely beyond the power of Parliament. 
He respected the people of Scotland, but 
he did not admire their manner of keeping 
the Sabbath. He would again assert, 
that any ascetic observance of the Sabbath 
was unwise, and that forcing the con- 
science of any man was not only unwise, 
2G2 
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but unjust. The people of Scotland would 
not be injured by the rejection of the 
clause—it still left them their now uncon- 
trolled will in the worship of God according 


to their consciences, and they should, | 


therefore, abstain from uncharitably forcing 
the consciences of others. 

Mr. Labouchere hoped the House would 
not suffer itself to be drawn into a theolo- 
gical discussion, as if there was one place 
more unfit than another for such a discus- 
sion, that place was a popular assembly. 
Although there had hitherto been nothing 
said by hon, Gentlemen on either side cal- 
culated to give personal offence, he, never- 
theless, thought it was desirable that the 
matter should not proceed further. If he 
should see any Bill brought in, having for 


its object the prevention of compulsory la-_ 
bour on the Sabbath by those who conscien- | 


tiously objected to work on that day, he 
was prepared to say he would not offer any 


opposition to it ; but, as he considered that , 


the tendency of the clause under the con- 
sideration of the House would be to alienate 
the respect of the people of Scotland from 
their English neighbours, he felt himself 
bound to vote against its insertion in the 
Bill. 

Sir Robert Inglis said, that although 
many persons professing the Christian reli- 
gion differed in opinion with regard to the 
divine obligation of keeping holy one day 
in seven, yet he believed the most lax 
theologians were agreed in allowing those 
to observe it who chose to do so. The 
arguments made use of by the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath ought to induce 
him to bring forward some measure, not 
only for the repeal of the Act of Charles 
2nd, but all other laws which had been 
enacted upon the subject. 

Colonel Thompson would recant every- 
thing he had ever said upon the question, 
if hon. Gentlemen opposite would produce 
a shadow of authority or precedent from 
the book in which they professed to refer 
as a rule. He happened to be able to 
enumerate all the instances in which the 
subject was at all mentioned ; or if he was 
wrong, he was open to correction. It was 
commemorated that Paul preached on the 
first day of the week, and that the disciples 
broke bread. Was there the slightest evi- 
dence of a wish to hinder any man from 
doing the like? It was stated that on the 
first day of the week the early Christians 
made a collection for charitable purposes. 
Was there any thing in the omission of the 
clause, to interfere with the power of doing 
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this? And it was further stated, in an 
abstruse and mystical book, that an apostle 
was ‘‘in the Spirit on the Lord’s-day.” 
Was there the slightest tendency to inters 
fere with the right of private judgment on 
this point either? These were positively 
the only ways in which the subject was 
/ever mentioned, and upon such grounds 
did hon. Gentlemen opposite claim to shut 
| our railroads, ‘There was no use in saying 
the clause was only to extend to Ayrshire ; 
|if there was any doubt of what was in- 
tended yesterday, there was none to-day. 
| Among the papers of the House was the 
| Bill which it was proposed to extend to 
| England. The preamble ran, Forasmuch 
as nothing is more acceptable to God than 
| the true and sincere worship and service of 
Himaccording to His holy wiil, and “ that 
the holy keeping of the Lord’s-day is a 
principal part of the true service of God.” 
Suppose a Catholic Member had brought 
in a Bill stating “that the practice of 
auricular confession is a principal part of 
the true service of God,” would not hon. 
Gentlemen have seen that this was a 
begging of the question ?) Members on his 
_ side of the House, by the same right by 
| which their fathers resisted the one pro- 
| position, resisted the other. They stood 
| here to maintain that it was a mere wilful 
imposition of man’s invention, without a 
shadow of authority from the book professed 
| to be appealed to; which was a great deal 
| more than could be said of auricular con- 
| fession. There was another reason against the 
| course adopted by the other side. It was set- 
| ting up a false and fictitious standard of mo- 
_rality, and entailing on the country all those 
evils which were the consequences. We 
were continually told, that all men who 
came to be hanged, confessed to having 
begun with Sabbath-breaking. He had 
no doubt that in Mahommedan countries, 
all men who, by their crimes, were brought 
to the punishment of impalement, con- 
fessed to having began with breaking the 
fast of Ramazan. Burthens were laid on 
men too heavy to be borne, and thus an 
artificial crime was created in men’s minds, 
and their consciences, accustomed once to 
break through the artificial bound, pro- 
ceeded rapidly to break through others. 
Was this the way to legislate for public 
morality? He hoped the House would 
show its sense of such proceedings, by 
resisting the attempt to establish an arbi- 
trary and fictitious imposition. 
Lord John Russell thought the House 
was going beyond its usual line in at- 
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tempting to prohibit travelling on a parti- 
cular railroad on the Sabbath, while it was 
allowed on all the turnpike roads in Eng- 
land and Scotland. He did not think the 
House was prepared to go the length this 
clause contemplated ; but if it was, the 
question ought certainly not to be brought 
forward in a way which affected a particu- 
lar railway. ‘The fairer way would be to 
make it a separate and distinct question. 
For these reasons he should vote against 
the retention of the clause. 

The Allorney-General said, the clause 
amounted to an absolute prohibition of 
travelling at any hour on Sunday in Scot- 
land; and although he disapproved of many 
of the arguments of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath, he felt the clause to be 
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most unnecessary. 


The House divided on the retention of 
the clause: Ayes 83; Noes 115: Major- 


ity 32. 


List of the Ayes. 


Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnott, hon, I. 
Ashley, Viscount 
Attwood, M. 
Balfour, T. 

Baring, Hf. Bingham 
Baring, W. B. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bonhan, R. Francis 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, C. I. C. 
Buxton, T. F. 
Cartwright, W. R. 
Chisholm, A, W. 
Clerk, Sir G. 

Clive, Viscount 
Compton, H. C. 
Crewe, Sir G., Bart. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Fector, J. M. 
Feilden, W. 

Finch, George 
Fitzroy, I. 

Foley, Edw. Thomas 
Forster, Charles S. 
Glynne, SirS. lt. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goulburn, H. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Greene, T. 

Grey, Sir G. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Halse, James 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Handley, Henry 
Hardinge, Sir H. 
Hardy, J. 

Hastie, A. 

Hope, hon, James 


Houldsworth, ‘I. 
Jfoustoun, G. 
Hughes, Ilughes 
Inglis, Sir R. HH. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Johnstone, J. J. I, 
Jones, Wilson 
Lefroy, Anthony 
Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Maclean, Donald 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maxwell, John 
Mordaunt, Sir J., Bt. 
Mosley, Sir O.,' Bart. 
Palmer, George 
Patten, John Wilson 
Perceval, Colonel 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, Captain F. 
Pringle, A. 
Richards, John 
Richards, Richard 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Sandon, Viscount 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Edward 
Stormont, Viscount 
Sturt, Henry Charles 
Verner, Colonel 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. EF. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Wilks, John 





Wilson, Llenry 
Wodehouse, k. 
Wyndham, Wadham 
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Agnew, Sir A, 
Dunlop, J. 


List of the Noxs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Angerstein, John 
Anson, Colonel 
Bagshaw, John 
Baines, FE, 
Ball, N. 
Barclay, D. 
Barnard, FE. G. 
Barron, H. W. 
Belfast, Earl of 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Berkeley, hou, C. C. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bowes, John 
Bridgman, TH. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, Charles 
Buller, E. 
Bulwer, Edward L. 
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Capital Punishments. 


Business or tHe Housr.] Mr. Roe- 
buck hoped the noble Lord would state how 
he intended for the future to carry on the 
Government business. Would it not be 
much the better way to take one bill and 
go through with it. 

Lord J. Russell apprehended that the 
course proposed by the hon. Member 
would be a very inconvenient one for the 
House to adopt. He thought it most 
desirable for the House, both as a de- 
liberative assembly, and more especially 
as an assembly representing the people, 
that when a bill was once introduced, 
particularly if a bill of any importance, 
time should be allowed for its becoming 
generally known to the country before it 
was carried through its later stages. 
Important modifications and changes were 
made in almost every Bill from the infor- 
mation derived from bodies of the people, 
or from individuals, after the circulation 
of the bill, It might be very desirable for 
the House, immediately after deciding on 
the principle ofa bill, to go into Committee 
upon it, but it would be highly objectiona- 
ble for the House, after the bill had gone 
through a Committee, to proceed at once 
to the third reading. It was essential 
that some time should elapse after a com- 
mittee on a bill and the receiving of the 
report, in order that the country might be 
aware of the alterations made in it in com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O'Connell said, that the House 
should adopt the natural hours of doing 
business. They were the only legis- 
Jative body which turned the night into 
day. Although the practice might give 
the younger orators an opportunity for 
display, it killed those who exceeded the 
age of sixty. He had heard it argued 
that such hours were necessary for the 
sake of Members connected with com- 
merce. That could only be true of such 
among them as resided in London, for 
others were enabled to leave the towns in 
which they lived and their business too. 
With regard to members of the bar, he 
would say that the practice might be 
beneficial to a few gentlemen in extensive 
practice, such as the Attorney-General ; 
but the Irish barristers left their business 
and their country to attend their duties, 

Conversation dropped. 


Capita, Punisuments.] The Order 
of the Day being read for a Committee on 
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the Bill for abolishing the punishment of 
death in certain cases, 

Mr. Ewart said, that he bad given 
notice of a motion for the purpose of ex- 
tending a mitigation of capital punishment 
to all cases less than the crime of murder. 
Having been one of those who during a 
series of years had taken a deep interest 
in all that concerned the national character 
and the national habits, he had paid much 
attention to this subject. In the present 
state of society the punishment of death 
might be abolished altogether. He was 
sorry to say, however, that the law of this 
country had long been in a barbarous state 
with reference to capital punishments. In 
other countries there was less capital pun- 
ishment than here. In France and Prussia, 
where the united inhabitants amounted to 
50,000,000, in the year 1834 there were 
but seventeen executions, whereas in the 
same year in England and Wales, with a 
population of only 15,000,000, there had 
been thirty-four executions. The effect of 
the rarity of executions was not injuri- 
ous. Crimes had diminished with the 
decrease of executions. ‘The returns from 
France for the Jast five, as compared with 
the five preceding years, showed a dimi- 
nution of persons committed for trial in 
the proportion of three to two. In Bel- 
gium, for the years ending with 1829, the 
executions had been seventeen and the trials 
for capital offences forty-five, but since that 
period a great dislike had been manifested 
by the people of that country against the 
frequency of capital punishment, and for 
the four years ending 1854, the returns 
were, executions none, trials forty-one, 
which so far from an increase, showed a 
positive decrease of crime. He need not 
call the attention of the House to the 
many cases in which capital punishment 
had been abolished in our own country 
since 1829. He was glad that we had 
now no more of the detestable exhibitions 
of hanging in chains, and that we looked 
more to refining the habits of the people. 
But he would ask whether society was less 
secure now than it was before 1829? We 
had been told, indeed, that, some few 
crimes had increased, and among them 
that of stealing sheep. But the amount of 
crime on the whole since 1829 was on the 
decrease. ‘There had been a slight de- 
crease in the last year only, but on looking 
back to a period of years we found a 
diminished amount, and since 1833 the 
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decrease in the number of crimesamounted 
to twelve per cent. He perecived that bis 
hon. Friend, the Member for Lincolnshire 
(Mr.Handley),had given notice of a motion 
for retaining the punishment of death in 
cases of burning agricultural produce. He 
wished to know why agricultural produce 
was to be guarded with greater rigour 
than any other property? It might be 
said that the particular species of crime 
had increased, but he contended that in a 
case of this vast importance we ought to 
look to general and not to merely tem- 
porary or local results. If they referred to 
the returns, they would find that the 
increase of crime was confined to offences 
against property, for as society advanced 
and property accumulated, the temptation 
and the facilities for abstracting it increased. 
Crimes against the person, however, 
had diminished. He was aware that the 
noble Lord only propesed to retain the 
punishment of death for certain offences 
against the person, and to abolishit in 
the instances of otkences against pro- 
perty. He (Mr. Ewart) could not 
agree with the noble Lord in thinking 
this limitation satisfactory. The noble 
Lord could only proceed ov the principle 
of wishing to render punishment certain, 
and he was sure that if the noble Lord 
continued the punishment of death in 
any case but murder, the diiference be- 
tween the verdicts of the jurics and the 
words of the law would be as vreat as it is 
now. The crimes to which the noble 
Lord still proposed to continue the pun- 
ishment of death had long ago ceased to 
be capitally punished in Prussia, Belgium, 
France, and Austria. ‘The Code Napoleon 
certainly retained it in cases of burglary, 
though with very considerable limitations, 
but in 1832, capital punishment for 
burglary was abolished in France, and this 
alteration in the law was not attended by 
any bad consequences, but had met with 
the approbation of the country, and he 
believed of the law officers of the crown, 
in France the jury bad the power of recom - 
mending a mitigation of capital punish- 
ment in particular cases; he knew that 
the noble Lord objected to investing juries 
with that power, although he himself did 
not see the force of those objections. The 
noble Lord retained capital punishment in 
eight cases. He knew that there wasa 
very strong opinion entertained with re- 
spect to the propriety of inflicting the 
punishment of death in cases of rape. 
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But in all the places to which he had re- 
ferred, the punishment of death was not 
inflicted for the commission of that crime, 
and this lenity in the law was not found 
to be attended by any bad consequences. 
The crime was so difficult and so uncer- 
tain of proof, that there was the greatest 
difficulty in bringing the jury to convict, 
but if the punishinent of death were taken 
away, he trusted that the same obstacles 
would not exist. Then, to in- 
famous offences, it bad not been found 
ihat this species of crime, punishable as 
it was with death in this country, was 
visited by a certainty of punishment. In 
the countries, however, to which he had 
referred, they left persons convicted of 
those offenees to sufler a long term of 
imprisonment, and to the powerful verdict 
ofoverwhelming popular opinion against 
them. Another reason why murder only 
should be punished with death was, that 
by the contmuance of eapital punishment 
in other cases an inducement was given 
toa criminal to put an end to the testi. 
mony against him by the absolute destruc- 
tion of the person he had robbed. The 
robber would feel while he plundered bis 
victim the strong temptation which the 
law put in his way to remove him altoge- 
ther, and thus get rid of one chance of 
detection; while if the punishment of death 
for the offence were abolished, it would be 
an inducement to him to spare his life. 
it might be asked what substitute he 
should be willing to propose for the 
punishment of death. In all countries it 
was admitted that imprisonment for life 
was a much greater punishment than 
death itself. It was more enduring, and 
the invaluable testimony of Mr. Alderman 
Harmer before the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners went to show, that in the opinions of 
criminals themselves imprisonment for life 
was a heavier punishment than death. 
The Legislature ought not to pronounce a 
punishment which could not be carried 
into execution, nor should a punishment 
which was irrevocable be decreed by any 
but an infallible judgment. Neither ought 
the people to be habituated to scenes of 
blood and he could appeal in testimony of 
that opinion tothe late exhibitions which had 
taken place, which probably sent away 
more criminals than went there. People 
went there smoking their pipes, and in- 
dulging in language most inappropriate to 
an occasion sosolemn. In conformity 
with the dictates of humanity, no less than 
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with those of sound policy, several des- 
potic countries had diminished the number 
of capital punishments. Russia had mi- 
tigated the severity of her code very much 
of late years. In Tuscany more than fifty 
years ago the number of capital crimes had 
been much diminished. In Austria capital 
punishment was now only permitted to a 
certain extent; and should England, the 
freest country in the world, refuse to follow 
such an example, especially after the 
adoption of it had been found to produce 
the very best effects in the United States ? 
The same results had also been produced 
in barbarous countries, wherever an effort 
had been made to mitigate the severity of 
their law. This had been the case in Mo- 
rocco. It had also been the case in India, 
where, under the auspices of the late Sir 
James Mackintosh, and of the present Sir 
Charles Metcalf, a milder code had been 
introduced, which had at once refined the 
barbarism and improved the morality of 
the people committed to their care. He 
therefore called upon the House to extend 
the mitigatory provisions of the noble 
Lord’s Bill to all cases short of actual 
murder; and in making his present motion 
he had the consolitary conviction of know- 
ing that he was but responding to the ge- 
neral feelings of the country at Jarge. He 
concluded by moving as an amendment 
that it be an instruction to the Committee 
on this Bill to abolish capital punishment 
in all cases save those of actual murder. 

Mr. Hume seconded the amendment, 
and observed, that the executions which 
had recently taken place in the metropolis 
and in Glocester had a tendency to entice 
individuals to the commission of crime 
rather than to deter them from it. He was 
inclined to go further than his hon. Friend 
the Member for Liverpool was inclined to 
goon this subject. He had come to the 
conclusion that the law ought not to exe- 
cute anybody. Ina visit which he had 
made to the prison of Ghent he had seen 
980 individuals all sentenced to capital 
punishment, but all underg ing a com- 
muted punishment; and he had been in- 
formed by the governor of the prison, who 
was an old military officer, that he had 
found that the diminution of the number 
of capital punishments in Belgium had 
mitigated the ferocity and diminished the 
amount of crime in that country. 

Lord John Russell was very unwilling to 
enter upon this discussion, because both the 
hon. Member for Liverpool who moved, 
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and the hon. Member for Middlesex who 
seconded, this amendment, had treated the 
proposition which he had laid before the 
House, as ifhehad called upon it to increase 
rather than to diminish the number of 
capital punishments. The proposition, 
which he had laid before the House was 
for the decrease of the number of capital 
punishments; for of thirty-seven offences 
which were now capital, twenty-one were 
made capital no longer by his bill, whilst in 
the sixteen other cases circumstances were 
stated under which the capital punishment 
would be much restricted. He made his 
proposition in that shape, because he con- 
sidered that it was more likely, when so 
framed, to carry with it public opinion, and 
so mitigate the severity of the law, than it 
would be if he had made it in the still more 
mitigated form proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool, The hon. Member had 
hardly disguised from the House what his 
object was; indeed, his argument had 
gone to the full length of asserting the 
necessity of abolishing capital punishment 
altogether, The hon, Member for Middlesex 
had been still more frank ; for he con- 
fessed at once that such was the object 
which he had in view. The two cases to 
which his hon. Friend had alluded— 
namely, that of the late execution in the 
metropolis and that of the execution at 
Gloucester—were both cases of execution 
for murder, and for murder of the most 
aggravated description, in which no sym- 
pathy could possibly be excited so as to 
throw its colours over the fate of the 
offenders. In such cases his hon. Friend 
contended that there should be no capital 
punishment. He must say, that he thought 
the Legislature of the country would not 
be acting in accordance with the general 
sentiments of its inhabitants, if it acceded 
to a proposition which abolished the 
punishment of death in case of murder. 
He believed that if Parliament were to 
pass a law abolishing capital punishment 
altogether, and if* “offenders whose crimes 
excited the abhorrence of the public were 
not to be capitally punished, there would 
be a reaction of public opinion in favour of 
capital punishments. Parliament would 
be compelled to retrace its steps, and of- 
fences which were now no longer capital 
would again be capitally punished. Such 
a revulsion of public feeling would be a 
great misfortune. He thought that the 
taking away of capital punishment from all 
offences which were offences against pro- 
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perty ‘and the continuation of it in all cases 
where an atrocious offence was committed 
against life or person,—he thought, he 
repeated, that that was a manner by which 
public feeling would be conciliated, by 
which juries would be led to convict 
offenders, and by which public opinion 
would be made more in accordance with 
the due execution of the law. With re- 
gard to what had been said on the religious, 
and philosophical, and practical bearings 
of the question as stated by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool, he would only say 
for the present that he declined to enter 
upon those topics; but it appeared to him 
that the hon. Member would have a fairer 
chance of accomplishing his own object by 
accepting the proposition which was then 
before the House, and by leaving his own 
views to work their way in accordance with 
public opinion, than he would have by 
proposing at present the abolition of the 
punishment of death altogether. It was 
quite another question whether in the 
present Bill the Government was _pro- 
ceeding too far, or not far enough. He was 
of opinion that they ought not to abolish 
capital punishments. The hon. Member 
for Liverpool, in the course of his speech, 
had quoted the example of other countries, 
but he must say, that with the exception of 
Belgium he did not think that capital pun- 
ishment had been abolished in any of them 
on any extensive scale. During the last 
year there had been fifteen cases of capital 
punishment in France, even with the 
power which the jury had of doing away 
with the capital part of the offence by 
bringing in a verdict of ‘ guilty with at- 
tenuating circumstances.” During the last 
year the total number of persons executed 
in all the counties of England and Wales 
was seventeen. He was quite aware that the 
hon. Member for Liverpool meant nothing 
unfair to his Majesty’s Government, but 
he had dealt out rather hard measure to it 
when he mentioned that thirty persons had 
been executed in one year about three 
years ago, when the number last year was 
only seventeen, and when it was not likely 
to exceed seventeen persons this year, even 
if it reached so high. He would not ad- 
dress the House further upon this subject ; 
it was one which ought rather to be left to 
the discussion of public writers, and to the 
effect of popular opinion in future times. 
What he now proposed to do was to make 
the law in accordance with the feelings of 
the public at large and with the opinions 
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of the judges who were now charged with 
the administration of it. The best course 
therefore, which he could take, was to 
meet the spirit of our law, and the hu- 
manity of the country. One word more, 
and he had done. With respect to the 
late executions and the scenes which had 
then occurred, he agreed in most of the 
observations which had been made upon 
them, though he must say that great ex- 
aggerations on that subject had appeared 
inthe newspapers. Those scenes excited 
in his mind the same feelings of disgust 
which they appeared to have excited in 
the minds of other hon. Members. They 
were not, however, the effects of the exe- 
cutions—they were owing to the want of 
sufficient religious and moral instruction 
in the people who witnessed them. He 
was sure that, if his two hon. Friends, the 
hon. Members for Liverpool and Middlesex, 
had attended those executions, their feel- 
ings would have been very different from 
those of the multitude which witnessed 
them. In conclusion, he repeated that it 
was not the immediate consequences of the 
execution which had produced the specta- 
cles they so much deplored, but the want 
of sound, moral, and religious instruction 
among the people. 
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Mr. Fowel Buxton returned his sincere 
thanks tothe noble Lord and to his Majesty’s 
Government for what they had done 
towards mitigating the severity of our 
criminal code. The House was then as- 
sembled forthe purpose of discussing this 
question, whether, the last remnant of the 
sanguinary code of this country regarding 
the crime of forgery should be abolished 
altogether. In the whole course of the 
noble Lord’s speech he had not observed a 
single argument in support of the necessity 
of inflicting capital punishment in those 
cases where murder had not been com- 
mitted. He was sure that the House, or, 
if not the House, his hon, and learned 
Friend near him, the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Dr. Lushington), would 
recollect the time when it was held that 
none but a visionary or an enthusiast could 
suppose that the security of property would 
be increased by mitigating the punishment 
inflicted on those who violated the law 
respecting it. ‘That doctrine once held so 
wild and fantastical, was now proved to be 
accurate and sound by practical demonstra. 
tion. He was not afraid of any revulsion 
of public feeling in case the law was still 
further mitigated, ‘Two experiments req 
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specting forgery had been tried. The one 
was the proces of diminishing that crime 
by rigour, and the other by mitigation. 
In the first instance all persons convicted 
of forgery were treated with Bow-street 
mercy, not a single wretch being allowed 
to escape. At one assizes no fewer than 
nine persons were found guilty of this 
offence, and every one of them was put to 
death. In the metropolis alone, twenty 
years ago, a greater number of persons were 
executed for forgery than for all other 
offences, throughout England and Wales ; 
but did this inexorable severity put down 
the offence? It was well known that it 
did not. It was, however, impossible to go 
on with this wholesale slaughter of victims, 
and consequently, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty the capital punishment was not 
inflicted. It had been said in opposition 
to those who advocated the abolition of 
capital punishment in cases of forgery that 
the inevitable effect of such a step would be 
the destruction of trade and commerce ; 
but he would defy any one now to say that 
either had been injured by the mitigation 
which had taken place. He could not help 
saying that all such predictions were sheer 
nonsense and folly, and this he could prove 
by. a reference to the last three years. In 
1833 the number of convictions for forgery 
was 213, while in the last year it did not 
exceed 179. This, he thought, was con- 
clusive in favour of the abolition of the 
capital punishment, the more especially as 
all other descriptions of crime had, during 
the same period, rather increased than 
diminished. While the capital punish- 
ment was inflicted there was a reluctance 
to prosecute. But now that was not the 
case; and what was the consequence? 
Why, that the law was put vigorously in 
force in almost all cases, and that the 
number of offenders had greatly decreased. 
Being persuaded that the removal of the 
extreme penalty of the law would be ad- 
vantageous in every point of view, not only 
with regard to forgery, but all other 
offences, he certainly should give his sup- 
port to the motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool. 

Mr. Brotherton considered the punish- 
ment of death not only contrary to sound 
policy but opposed to the principles of 
true religion and right reason. By the 
divine law no human tribunal was, in his 
opinion justified in taking away the life of 
aman for any crime whatsoever, and he 
could, if it were necessary, adduce reasons 
to justify the view which he took on this 
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subject. He admitted that the only way 
to benefit the people was by giving them 
proper moral and religious instruction, but 
he could not believe that any good could be 
derived from a barbarous system of punish- 
ment, which tended rather to encourage 
than to repress crime. The part of the 
criminal code of this country which related 
to capital punishment was against the 
divine creed, and he, well knowing that 
he could demonstrate this, should give his 
vote for the amendment. 

Dr. Bowring wished to have the punish- 
ment of death abolished in all cases: for he 
was convinced that the spectacle of an exe- 
cution depraved the mind more than it 
deterred from the commission of crime. 
There were parts of Italy in which the 
punishment of death was very rarely in- 
flicted, and other parts in which it was fre- 
quently and rigorously exacted. Tuscany, 
where death was seldom inflicted, had purer 
morals and a more virtuous population than 
any other portion of Italy. He looked 
upon the desire for severe punishments as 
nothing else than a desire for vengeance, 
and the most humane laws were those which 
were the most efficient for the prevention 
of crime. Holland was the first country 
which tried the experiment of diminishing 
the punishment of forgery. The experiment 
had been in every way successful in that 
country, and the success of a similar experi- 
ment in England ought to encourage them 
to proceed further in the path on which 
they had entered under such excellent 
auspices. 

Mr. Locbuck wished to guard himself 
from erroneous impressions in the support 
which he was about to give to the amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool. The exception which it con- 
taiued justified, or appeared to justify, the 
infliction of capital punishment in cases of 
murder. To that part of the amendment 
he could not agree. The prevention of 
the offence, not the torture of the offender, 
was the object of punishment. Now, the 
prevention of crime was only to be attained 
in three ways. First, you might instruct 
your people so as to induce them not to 
commit crime. Secondly, you might have 
a police so regulated as to prevent them 
from committing it. And thirdly, you 
might have punishments to repress it when 
it had been committed. He hoped, nay, he 
was sure, that the noble Lord thought that 
there was something beyond the mere 
punishment of the criminal. In order to 
prevent the people from committing crime, 
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the Legislature ought to educate them. 
Until we had done that, every pain we 
inflicted was a stain upon ourselves. He 
supported, then, the principle of this mo- 
tion, but he regretted that it did not go far 
enough. 

Mr. O'Connell fully concurred in what 
had fallen from the hon. Member who last 
addressed the House. He would go to the 
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death in all and every case, not even ex- 
cepting that of murder. No man, or society 
of men, had the right to take away life. 
The experience of the past would justify 
the Legislature in taking the course now 
proposed, for public opinion had gone fully 
with them in all the improvements they 
had made by a mitigation of the severity of 
our criminal code. Lock at the press at 
all sides, and in every part of the country, 
and it was in favour of a still farther exten- 
sion of clemency in our ciiminal code. He 
had only one other remark to make—with 
reference to what had been said by the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home- 
department, of the conduct of the crowd at 
the late execution in London. He fully 
admitted that conduct was bad—nothing 
could be worse, but was there not to be 
found some extenuation for it in the 
horribly brutal conduct of the wretch who 
was about to suffer, who had got himself into 
the confidence of an unsuspecting woman, 
and savagely murdered her for the lucre 
of gain, and who throughout the whole of 
his subsequent couduct showed no feeling 
of remorse, or appeared to have any feeling 
whatever of religion ? 
a disposition prevailing in this as well as 
other countries to abolish the punishment of 
death in all cases. He hoped the feeling 
would become general throughout society, 
and that at no distant day the principle 
would be generally admitted, that no man 
ought to take the life of another. 

The Attorney-General rejoiced that the 
public voice went with the Legislature in 
those ameliorations of the criminal code— 
by which the punishment of death was 
about to be taken away from three- 
fourths of those offences to which it had 
before been applied. He had no hesitation 
in giving those measures his support, for 
he had no apprehension that the abolition 
of the capital punishment would in any of 
the cases here mentioned lead to the in- 
crease of crime ; but he was not at all pre- 
pared to do away with the punishment of 
death in every case. The public mind was 
not at all prepared for such a change, and 
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he had little doubt that there would be a 
general exclamation through the country 
against it. He had presented several 
petitions on the subject, some from the city 
which he had the honour to represent ; but 
though they all prayed for the abolition of 
capital punishment in every case save that 
of murder, none of them went beyond it. 
He certainly was not prepared to go 
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He was glad to see | 
5 


| further. The time might arrive when that 
| could be done with safety , but he did not 
| think it had yet arrived. If the capital 
| punishment were allowed to remain, as he 
thought it ought, in cases of murder, it 
should also be extended to cases where at- 
tempts were made to commit murder, for 
he could easily imagine cases where the 
intention of the party attacking to take 
away the life of another, might be defeated 
by the strength of the party attacked, or 
| by the speedy attendance of medical aid, 
| or a variety of causes not at all connected 
| with the intentions of the assailant. Now 
| cases of that kind were not distinguishable 
| in any moral point from the crime of mur- 
| der itself, and he therefore would not in 
| such cases abolish the capital punishment. 
Now with respect to burglary the state of 
the law on that subject was a disgrace to 
the country. Under the existing definition 
of burglary a person in a frolic breaking a 
pane of glass after midnight,or a schoolboy 
stealing a penny bun, might be held to be 
burglars, but his noble Friend's Bill 
remedied that defect, and left the de- 
finition open to no misconstruction. He 
felt bound under all circumstances to vote 
against the amendment of the hon. Mem- 
| ber for Liverpool. 

Mr. Wyse said, the whole question to be 
decided was, whether the punishment 
of death for murder was efficient in 
preventing the commission of the crime 
by others? The experience of all 
countries where the experiment had 
been tried had shown, that where the laws 
were most severe and sanguinary, there 
crime most prevailed. The only effective 
mode of preventing crime would be to 
educate the people so as to lessen the dis- 
position to commit crime. There were 
many punishments more severe than that of 
death, and where a more severe substitute 
could be supplied the capital punishment 
would not be justified. 

Mr. Plumptre said, that whichever way 
they looked at the question, it was one of 
difficulty; but if the motion of hishon. Friend 
(Mr. Ewart) were pressed to a division, he 








must vote for it. He fully concurred with 
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those hon. Members who had urged that 
sound education would be the best pre- 
ventive of crime, though he feared he 
might differ from some as to what sound 
education might be. In his opinion no 
education could be considered effective 
which was not a scriptural education. 

The Solicitor-General believed, that the 
time might come when the visions of the 
hon. Members who would abolish the 
punishment of death in every case might 
be realised with safety to the community, 
but certainly the present times were not 
those in which such a change should be 
made. If at once they rushed into so com- 
plete an alteration in the criminal code 
they might do much mischief, which 
would be aggravated by the difliculty of 
retracing their steps. His noble Friend 
(Lord John Russell), and those who sup- 
ported him on the occasion, had been 
placed in rather an invidious position by 
the course the discussion had taken ; for 
any one who had heard that discussion 
would have imagined that his noble Friend 
had proposed some measures of additional 
severity, which it was the object of other 
Members to resist. Now, the very reverse 
was the case—in one respect at least. His 
noble Friend’s proposition was this—that 
whereas capital punishment might now 
be legally applied to thirty-seven offences, 
it was expedient to remove that punish- 
ment in two-thirds of the cases. The hon. 
Member for Liverpool would take away the 
capital punishment from all crimes but one, 
but some of those who concurred with him 
so far would take it even from that one. 
He did hope that from the increasing 
education and intelligence of the com- 
munity, death would be inflicted only in 
extreme cases; but he did not think it 
would be expedient or safe at present to 
remove that punishment in all cases. 

Mr. Robinson did not concur in the re- 
mark that the Legislature was in advance 
of public opinion, for public opinion went 
fully with the Legislature in all that it 
had done to ameliorate the criminal code. 
He thought it quite in consonance with 
the spirit of the Christian religion that the 
punishment of death should be abolished 
in all cases; indeed, the principle seemed 
to be admitted on all hands, and the only 
difference was as to the question of time, 
but he had heard no valid reason to show 
why the abolition of capital punishment 
might not be made with perfect safety at 
the present day. 

Dr. Lushington hailed with great satis- 
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faction this measure for the mitigation of 
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the criminal code. It was a subject to 
which for thirty years he had devoted his 
attention. He wished to see capital 
punishments abolished altogether. Crimes 
had become less heinous and aggravated in 
proportion as the criminal code was made 
less sanguinary. The effect of public exe- 
cutions was to deprave the public mind, 
He believed that there never was an execu- 
tion which did not produce a future can- 
didate for the hands of the hangman. He 
thought it unjust to the people of this 
country to say that if the punishment of 
death were abolished they would take sum- 
mary vengeance, and appeal to what Lord 
Bacon called ‘ the wild justice of revenge.” 
There could scarcely be found an instance 
in which such an occurrence had taken 
place in this country. He believed, on 
the contrary, that in any amelioration 
which the Legislature carried into effect, 
the full sanction of public opinion and 
public feeling of the country would go 
along with them. When any particularly 
atrocious crime was committed—such as 
that which had lately excited the minds of 
the multitude in the metropolis—it was 
not found that a regard to justice actuated 
the public in their desire that the criminal 
should suffer, but that they were urged 
forward by a vehement wish to see a 
punishment inflicted heavy in proportion 
to the heinousness of the crime. He 
thought that the Government were entitled 
to great credit for their readiness in cons 
forming to the general call for a remission 
of the punishment of death, and their fame 
would not rest on the fleeting popularity 
which might hail the change, but on the 
fact that they had brought forward a 
measure really useful to the country. 

Sir Robert Inglis should feel ashamed if 
he did not declare his reasons for objecting 
to the motion. This was no party ques- 
tion, and it never would be legislated on, 
he hoped, under any feeling of political 
bias. The House well knew that there 
was not the slightest chance, supposing 
that the instruction was carried, that the 
Bill could pass if framed in conformity 
with its principle. He certainly thought 
that those hon. Members who appeared so 
anxious that the instruction should be 
carried were purchasing at a cheap rate a 
character for humanity in the country, 
and that they were endeavouring at the 
same time to throw on the Government the 
odium of offering resistance to the motion. 
As to the arguments which might be ads 
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duced in favour of the present system, he 
might point out the number of cases under 
the old Scripture dispensation in which 
the punishment of death was enjoined. 
He was unwilling to make the House a 
forum of theologicel discussion, and he 


should not, therefore, dwell on that part of | 
He would rather refer to the | 
by the Attorney- | 


the subject. 
arguments adduced 
General, and request hon. Members to con- 


sider if the distinction brought forward by | 
that hon. and learned Member, relative to 
what were called, in popular language, the | 
accidents of crime, were not perfectly | 


unanswerable. He must again repeat, 


that the support of the motion given by | 


hon. Members opposite was, in his opinion, 
a cheap way of gaining popularity, and he 
should certainly vote with his Majesty’s 
Government on the motion; and he would 
not go toa division without declaring that, 
in his opinion they had gone as far as they 
could in prudence attempt to go. 

Colonel Thompson said, that while the 
hon. Member for Waterford city was 
speaking, he had gone aside to consult a 
pocket Bible, which, like the hon. Member 
for Bath, he had brought in his pocket in 
consideration of the turn to biblical criticism 
the debates of the evening were likely to 
take, and moved moreover by the circum- 
stance that the book did not make part of 
the works of reference contained in the 
library of the House—with a view, if he 
could have caught the Speaker’s eye, to 
have corroborated that hon. Member’s 
opinion of the extreme danger of taking 
the Mosaic law as the measure of what was 
necessarily to be punished with death in | 
civilised nations. While looking for cere | 
tain passages which he had in his recollec- 
tion, his eye had glanced over other enact- 
ments of that code, which would answer his 
purpose as well. He found it written, that 
whoever ate “all manner of fat,” of ox, or 
of sheep, or of goat, that soul should be 
cut off from his people. And whoever ate 
‘¢ all manner of blood,” that soul should be 
cut off from his people. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he would leave it to the House 
to say how far the assignment of capital 
punishment by the Mosaic code was 
authority which modern legislators must 
necessarily follow. There was a question 
on another subject quite distinct, which he 
would ask in hope that it would he taken 
up by others, either now or at some other 
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| that House were old enough to have seen 
| God’s image sorely mangled, by decapita- 
| tion and all kinds of barbarous processes, 
‘for what were termed political offences. 
| The current of opinion was strongly running 
against such practices throughout Europe 
—and there was a natural anxiety to know 
whether this country was to be behind the 
rest. 

| Mr. W.S. O’Brien was in favour of the 
motion. The state of one part of Ireland 
in 1831 was a proof that mild measures 
might be productive of excellent results. 
Outrages were then commonly committed 
which were punishable with death. The 
capital punishment was not insisted on, 
and in « month the district became tran- 
quil. 

Mr. Ewart, in explanation, wished to 
state that he had not expressed himself in 
favour of a total abolition of the punish- 
ment of death. He also desired to declare 
that he had not entertained the slightest 
intention of reflecting on the Government 
for their conduct respecting the subject 
before the House, but had given them 
credit for having done much good as far as 
they had gone. 

The House divided on the original mo 
tion :—Ayes 73 ; Noes 72: Majority 1. 

List of the Aves. 
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time. Was there an intention in any 
quarter, to do away with the punishment 
of death for political offences? Many in 


Adam, Sir C. 
Alston, Rowland. 


Astley, Sir Jacob, bt. 


Berkeley, hon. F. 
Blackburne, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 


| Buller, E. 


Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Clerk, Sir G., bart. 
Coote, Sir C. 
Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Dugdale, W.S. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Farrand, R. 
Fazakerley, J, N. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fort, J. 

Fox, Charles 
Gladstone, Wm. FE. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. II. 


Graham, Sir J. 
Grattan, J. 

Grey, Sir G., bt. 
Halse, James. 
Handley, H. 
Hfanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G, S. 
Hlastie, A. 
Hawkins, J. UH. 
Jay, Sir A. L., bt. 


Ilobhouse, Sir J.C. 
Ilodges, T. L. 
Ifowick, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Johnstone, J. J. H. 
Jones, W. 
Labouchere, I. 
Long, W. 
Macleod, R. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, J. A. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Packe, C. W. 
Parker, M. 
Parnell, Sir H. 
Peel, rt. bon, Sir R. 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Philips, Mark 
Philips, G. R. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Price, S. G. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S, 
Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, Charles 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, Lord C, 
Seymour, Lord 
Stuart, V. 
Tancred, H, W, 
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Troubridge, Sir T. Woulfe, Sergeant _ | ment of death was to be retained it would 

Vernon, G. H. Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. | be better that it should be inflicted in 

be a oa ieee — a private, as public executions were never 
’ Dep i attended with beneficial results. 

Worsley, Lord Dalmeny, Lord ek Band ead alee a ‘ 

Wortley, J. S, Stanley, E. i i or . urre Wus 0 opinion lat pri- 


| vate executions would be found a most 
List of the Nors. | dangerous expedient, as it might give rise 
| toa belief that murders were committed 





Aglionby, H, A. Marsland, II. under such a avster 

Agnew, Sit A., bart. Molesworth, Sir W. ponheeweine yen 

Baines, E Moreton, A. Sir Robert Peel admitted, that the recent 
Bannerman, Alex. O’Brien, W. S. execution was a most disgusting exhibition, 
Barclay, D. O’Connell, D. and that such spectacles seldom produced 


Barnard, Edward, G. O’Connell, J. any salutary effects, but still he thought it 


| 
att = S. aac Pia | would be a most dangerous principle to 
“6s erasing wll | permit executions to take place in private. 
Blake, Martin Jos. Oliphant, Lawrence } : 

. ah There was one matter connected with the 
Bodkin, J. Parrott, J. i: hick “e 
Brocklehurst, J. Pease, J. present system which he conceived ex- 
Brotherton, J. Pechell, Captain R, | tremely reprehensible, that of admitting 
Buller, C. Plumptre, John P. persons to visit prisoners under sentence of 
Bulwer, E. L. Potter, R. death. He did not mean to say that 
Butler, hon. P. Robinson, G. R. persons whose object was to obtain informa- 
Buxton, F. Roebuck, J. A. _ tion which might be useful to the Secretary 
Callaghan, D. Sanford, EF. A. oe afl Se : 

a a ~ “tala tate of State, or those whom the prisoner might 
Cayley, E. 8. Sharpe, General pac tere eealigehs raf gears Fg gpetr 2°): 2 
Chalmers, P:; Stanley, W. O. desire to see, should be refused admittance 
Chapman, M. L. Strutt, Edward to him, but he thought that persons whose 
Crawford, W. S. Talfourd, Sergeant object was mere curiosity should not 
Crewe, Sir G. Thompson, Colonel | be permitted to visit a prisoner under 
i esto <q Thorley Mf - such circumstances. When persons of 

‘Iphinstone, H. frelawney, Sir W. | distinction visited convicts under  sen- 
a r Min en J ig tence for a serious crime it invested 

oe kde ea the culprit with the character of a hero. 
Halford, H. Wakley, T. Th Lined € the detain of 
Hall, B. Warburton, H. the publication of the details of conversa- 

Ilawes, B. Wason, R. tions held on those occasions, with the 
Hindley, C. Weymis, Capt. history of the past life of the convict, was 
Hume, J. Whalley, Sir S. calculated to excite sympathy for his 
Jervis, John Williams, W. situation, and to raise him in the eyes of 
Lefevre, C, S. Wilmot, Sir J. E. the vulgar. If, therefore, persons who 
Lennard, T. B. Wyse, Thomas ad sha am + on sill al coal 
Lennox, Lord G. ad the management and control of pri- 
Leanek;,Lank A. siti. | Sons had not the good sense or discretion 
Lushington, Dr. S. Ewart, W. | to prevent the growth of such practices 
Lushington, Charles — Bowring, Dr. the law ought to interpose to put a stop to 

fmeutuaias teat: them. If it were intended to rely on 





House in Committee on the Bill for | t’ansportation and imprisonment as the 
Abolishing the Punishment of Death in principal means for repressing crime, it 
the Burning or Destroying Buildings and | would be satisfactory to have some precise 
Ships Bill. | information as to the effects produced on 

Mr. Goulburn objected to having the | the conduct and habits of criminals by the 
punishment of death remitted in cases | duration of those punishments; and he 
where any attempt was made to set fire to | also thought the Judges should be em- 
any of his Majesty’s dockyards or arsenals. | powered to add to the sentence of impti- 
First, because a great loss of life might | sonment, solitary confinement in cases 
occur; and, next, because the public where it might be deemed necessary. As 
interests might suffer most materially by regarded the police generally, it was ad- 
such attempts. | mitted, on all hands, that it was very ef- 

The Attorney-General said, that there | fective. | With respect to a rural police, 
was considerable difficulty in the point,and if the hon. Gentleman who spoke of it 
the matter had been already considered in | (Mr. Hawes) had any proposition to make 
some measure by the Government. | he had better propose it to the House in 
Mr. Grote thought that if the punish. | the.shape of a Bill. It was, however, a 
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matter for very serious consideration. It 
was not so sitple an affair as persons 
would suppose. The populous and manu- 
facturing districts were different from the 
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tion with which they might be vested in 
' the best manner possible; and to do this, 
| it would be well that they had every infor- 
| mation as to how the system of secondary 


rural with respect to the establishment of | punishment worked—as, for instance, 


a police, and any attempt to fix it upon 
the latter would be open to much objec- 
tion and obloquy. It was not his object 


to have the Bill postponed, but as it pro- | 
in the | 


posed to vest much discretion 
Judges, it would be well to afford the 
House an opportunity of ascertaining in 


what manner the system of secondary | 


punishments would be likely to work, and 


by that means to enable them to exercise | 


their discretionary power in the best man- 
ner possible. 


Lord John Russell said, that a Com- | 
mittee on the subject had been appointed | 


last year, by the Lords, which, after minute 


inquiries had come to certain resolutions, | 


which were afterwards communicated to 
the magistrates of Quarter Sessions. They 
were recommended for temporary appli- 
cation, and were found to work well, and 
it would be desirable to wait, and see 
what improvement they were calculated to 
effect, in the system of prison discipline. 
As far as the experiment had been made, 
it proved successful. There were com- 
plaints that some of the prisons were 
overloaded with military cases, but, on 
inquiry, it was found, that sufficient ac- 
commodation could be made for such 
cases in the barracks. The reports hitherto 
received from the magistrates were highly 
satisfactory ; and, this being the case, it 
was better that Government should co- 
operate with the efforts which proved so 
successful than to endeavour to enforce 
any particular rules. With respect to 
the observations of the right hon. Baronet 
respecting recent circumstances relative 
to criminals under sentence of death, he 
fully concurred in them. He admitted, 
that some revolting spectacles had been 
exhibited, but he hoped that after what 
had occurred, means would be taken to 
prevent a repetition of them. 

Mr. Cutlar Fergusson in reply to the 
right hon. Member for Tamworth, would 
only say, that the discretion proposed to 
be vested in the judges was not greater 
than that which they previously _pos- 
sessed. 

Sir Robert Peel, in explanation, did not 
mean to say that a wider discretion was 
vested in the Judges. [lis object was, to 
enable the Judges to exercise any discre- 


| what was the difference in the result of 
| five years imprisonment, as contrasted 
| with transportation ; the various manner 
in which the different modes of punish- 
ment operated, in reclaiming males and 
females, and which were the results 
of those separate modes of punishment as 
applied to the younger and the older 
offenders. 

On the preamble being proposed, 

Mr. Goulburn objected to it, on the 
| ground of its freeing persons found guilty 
of setting fire to dockyards, arsenals, and 
military stores, from convictions which 
_ would render them liable to capital punish- 
| ments, 
| The Committee divided :—Ayes 102; 
Noes 40: Majority 62. 

The Bil went through the Committee. 

The House resumed, 

The other Bills for improving the cri- 
minal law went through a Commit- 
tee, 


| 
| 
| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 22, 1837. 


MinvTes.] Petitions.—By Lord Seerave, from Chelten- 
ham, against the Window Tax.—By Lord Firz@e Rap and 
Vescr, from Cork, in favour of the abolition of Punish- 
ment by Death for all erimes, except murder.—By Lord 
Srrarrorp, from various places, for the abolition of 
Chureh-rates.—By the Bishop of WincHesTerR, from 
Peckham, for the better Observance of the Sabbath. 


Epveation Boarp (IRELAND.)] The 
Marquess of Salisbury presented a petition 
from a gentleman of the name of Murray, 
complaining of his having been removed 
without just cause from the situation of 
Inspector under the Board of Education in 
Ireland, and praying to be examined touch. 
ing the premises before a Select Committee, 
or at the bar of their Lordships’ House. 
The noble Marquess prefaced the presenta- 
tion of the petition by a few observations, 
which were wholly inaudible in the gal- 
lery. 

The Archbishop of Dublin said, those 
individuals were appointed entirely by the 
board, and were removable at pleasure. 
They had no claim for any particular 
duration of their term of employment, and 
they were clearly bound by the stipulation 
made with them. Although their functions 
| were much higher, still they must be re- 
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garded as the servants, clerks, or immediate 
agents of the board. An agreement was 
made to give them a certain salary, and, in 
the event of their not giving satisfaction, 
they were liable to be dismissed. He did 
not mean to say, thatthe members of the 
board were not responsible for the exercise 
of the power which was intrusted to them, 
but he did mean to say, that, consti- 
tuted as they were, they had a right to 
remove those officers, if they saw sufficient 
reason for it. These appointments were 
left wholly to the discretion of the board. 
There were generally a great number of 
candidates, very respectable individuals, for 
the situation, and when the applicants came 
before them, their duty was to appoint to 
the office the person who appeared to be 
the best calculated to fill it. In the same 
manner, it was their duty to remove such 
individuals as did not conduct themselves 
properly. If the Commissioners failed in 
the right performance of their duty, if they 
did not exercise a just discretion, their 
Lordships were at liberty to address his 
Majesty, and to call on him to issue his 
royal commands to remove the present 
Commissioners, and to appoint others in 
their place. But he would say, that unless 
the inspectors and other officers of the 
board were placed under the discretion of 
the board, to dismiss or to retain them, as 
they might deem advisable, it would be im- 
possible for the board to proceed in their 
labours. The petitioner had no vested 
right: he was not engaged for any specific 
time ; his situation was held durante bene 
placito. The board did not wish to bring 
matters of private conduct before the public, 
but if an individual chose to publish a 
pamphlet about Irish jobs, and containing 
accusations against the Commissioners, it 
could not be expected that he should be 
retained in their employment. 

The Marquess of Salisbury said, it ap- 
peared to him, notwithstanding what had 
fallen from the most rev. Prelate, that this 
individual was discharged on account of 
the publication of the pamphlet, and for no 
other reason. He held in his hand a copy 
of a letter from the secretary of the board, 
addressed to Mr. Murray, which ran thus : 
—“ Dear Sir,—I am directed by the Com- 
missioners of Education to inform you, that 
the sole reason for dismissing you from the 
situation of inspector was your publishing a 
political pamphlet, on the contents of which 
they do not mean to express any opinion.” 
{t thus would appear, though something 
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else was insinuated, that this individual 
was dismissed for having published a 
political pamphlet in violation of the rules 
of the board, of which, perhaps, he was 
ignorant. 

The Earl of Radnor said, the petitioner 
appeared to have violated the rules in this 
instance, and he was discharged. But the 
board might have been very glad to get rid 
of him for other reasons. The most rev. 
Prelate only answered the allegations con 
tained in the petition. 

Petition laid on the table. 


Execution at Gloucester. 


Execution at GioucEstER.]| Viscount 
Duncannon said, the noble Duke on 
the cross bench had on a former evening 
asked a question with respect to circum- 
stances which were alleged to have - 
curred at a recent execution at Gloucester. 
The high sheriff had since inquired into 
the facts of the case. He had examined no 
less than forty witnesses, and they had 
stated that the circumstances sent forth to 
the public were without any foundation. 
The public certainly had a right to expect 
that melancholy scenes of this nature should 
be conducted with decency and decorum. 
He had read all the evidence, and those 
persons who attended the execution appeared 
to have conducted themselves with great 
propriety. He was aware that a paragraph 
inculpating the executioner had appeared in 
a Gloucester paper, and had been copied 
into the London journals. But he under 
stood that the conductor of the Gloucester 
paper had reason to suppose that the state- 
ment made to him was a correct one, and 
hence the publication. That individual 
received the statement from persons on 
whom he thought he could rely, and having 
every reason to suppose that it was correct, 
ly had published it. 

©The Duke of Richmond did not at the 
time pledge himself to the accuracy of the 
statement, but having heard it, he thought 
it right to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to it. He believed that the better 
feelings of human nature were weakened, 
if not extinguished, by attending such 
executions. If the executioner on this 
occasion had attempted to address the 
crowd, as had been asserted, it would have 
been a most indecorous act. He was ex- 
tremely glad that the statement was not 
correct. He trusted that what had now 
taken place would induce individuals who 
appeared at executions hereafter to be more 
upon their guard, and that it would put an 
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end to that levity on such occasions which 
was now too prevalent. 
Snbject dropped. 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, May 22, 1837. 


MINUTES.) Bills. Read a third time:—Post-office Acts 
Repeal; Post-office Management; Postage Duties; 
Franking ; and Post-office Offences.—Read a second time: 
—The Exchequer Bills—Read a first time :—Civil 
Courts (Ireland) ; Secular Jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Fly Extinction. 

Petitions presented. By Sir Ronert Prev and other hon, 
Members, from various places, against the abolition of 
Church-rates.—By Mr. Lampton, from coal lessees in the 
county of Durham, for just and equitable Taxes. — By Mr. 
Hume, from St. Mary, Islington, for the abolition of | 
Church-rates. 

Cuurcu-rares.] Mr. Bernal brought 
up the report of the Committee on the | 
Church-rates regulation. On the motion 
that the resolutions be read a second time, 

Mr. A. Johnstone was sorry he could not | 
support the resolutions of his Majesty's 
Government, and that the task devolved on 
him of moving an amendment; he re- 
gretted it because he was a supporter of the | 
general principles of that party to which 
the noble Lord belonged. The proposed 
fund was to be raised from an improved | 
system of revenue. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman as to the creation of | 
the fund, though he might differ from him | 
in some important points of the proposed 
plan, for he would have the fund created 
without inflicting injury on any one ; but 
he was compelled to differ from his Majesty’s 
Ministers with regard to the mode of | 
application. He did not anticipate that 
the fund would equal, by a considerable 
amount, the sum calculated by his right 
hon. Friend: but whatever the amount, | 
instead of having it employed for the | 
abolition of Church-rates, he would appro- | 
priate it in the way suggested in his amend- 
ment. He called on the noble Lord and 
on the Government, to support his amend- 
ment, if they were as friendly as they 
declared themselves to the principle of an 
Established Church. The noble Lord had 
in two speeches last Session professed him- 
self a supporter of that principle, and had 
admitted that the church was in some 
respects inadequately provided for. The 
House had been called upon to support the 
Government measure because the Dissenters 
had declared themselves unwilling any 
longer to pay Church-rates. No man was 
more willing than he was to give due 
weight to the religious scruples of his dis- 
senting fellow subjects, but he could not 
see how a Church Establishment was to 
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be supported if so great a concession were 
made. The Dissenters were estimated at 
three millions, out of which one million 
were'W esleyans, who were formerly attached 
toa Church Establishment, and, with few 


exceptions, had not taken any part against 


Church-rates. Would they make such a 


‘concession to two millions of the people 


when there were ten or twelve millions 
who were favourable toa Church Establish- 
ment? It had been said this measure, 
was a healing measure, and that it 
would give peace to the country. Con- 
cession did not always give peace; on 
the contrary, he believed such concession 


| would lead to greater agitation. He would 


ask the hon. Members for Leeds and Boston 
whether they thought this a_ healing 


‘measure, and if it would make peace 


between the Dissenters and the church 
with regard to the great questions that 
were agitated? The Dissenters had told 
them they would not be satisfied till they 
obtained their favourite proposition, the 
separation of the Church from the State. 
It had been estimated that only one-tenth of 


the Church-rates was paid by the Dissenters ; 


nine-tenths were paid by the landed pro< 
They paid 450,000/. a-year to 
the church, and were willing to continue 
it. Was it reasonable he would ask, to 
strip the church of such a revenue merely 
that the Dissenters might be saved the 
He might 
view the question with prejudice, but it 
humbly appeared to him that if the power 
of making the rate were taken away from 
the vestries and the obligation to pay were 
imposed on the landlord instead of remaining 
with the tenant, the fund might be secured 
to the church. In Scotland two-thirds of 
he land-holders were episcopalian Dissenters 
and they paid the Church-rates without 
a murmur, because they considered they 
were under great obligations to the church. 
It appeared to him that the people of Scot 
land might be divided into three classes— 
those able and willing to pay for religious 
instruction, thoseunable to do so, and those 
who were well able, but were unwilling to 
do so. One of the great objects of a 
Church Establishment should be to provide 
for the spiritual wants of the people, 
and he would contend that until the 
wants of the destitute poor jwere provided 
for, however the State might increase 
its army and police, and however that 
House might legislate with respect to 
prison discipline, they could not expect 
permanent tranquillity or prosperity. They 
2H 
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must elevate the moral charactcr of the 
people, or all their efforts would be vain. 
He found by a reference tothe Returns on 
the table of the House that the population 
of London within a radius of eight English 
miles amounted at present to 2,000,000 
of souls ; for that number of individuals 
there had been provided, including all 
denominations, only 680 places of worship 
which afforded accommodation for but 
500,000. The fearful tale to be told was, 
that, supposing every place full, not more 
than 64,000 persons would be able to enter 
a place of worship. From the first report of 
the ecclesiastical Commissioners it appeared 
that in seven contiguous parishes in the 
eastern part of London, where the popula- 
tion amounted to 240,000, there were only 
eleven churches, and the whole number 
they were capable of accommodating was 
only 16,000 persons. In the second report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to 
which he found the signatures of six of his 
Majesty’s present Ministers attached, were 
the following passages :-— 

‘The most prominent, however, of those 
defects, which cripple the energies of the 
established church, and circumscribe its useful- 
ness, is the want of churches, and ministers 
in the large towns and populous districts of the 
kingdom. The growth of the population has 
been so rapid as to outrun the means possessed 
by the establishment of meeting its spiritual 
wants ; and the result has been, that a vast pro- 
portion of the people are left destitute of the 
opportunities of public worship and christian 
instruction even when every allowance is made 
for the exertions of those religious bodies which 
are not in connexion with the Established 
Church. 


«* But a comparison between the amount of 


population and that of church-room will not 
furnish, by itself, an accurate view of the 
provision which is made for the spiritual wants 
of the people ; because many of the chapels 
which contribute to swell the amount of church- 
room, have no particular disiricts assigned to 


them ; and we consider the assignment of 


a district to each church or chapel to be 
necessary to the ends of pastoral instruction, 
and to carrying into full effect the parochial 
economy of the established Charch. The evils 
which flow from this deficiency in the meaus of 
religious instruction and pastoral superintend. 
ence greatly outweigh all other inconveniences 
resulting from any defects or anomalies in our 
ecclesiastical institutions; and it unfortunately 
happens that while these evils are the mosturgent 
of all,and most require the application of an 
effectual remedy, they are precisely those for 
which a remedy can be least easily found, 
The resources which the Established Church 
possesses, and which can properly be mad 
available to that purpose, in whatever way 
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they may be husbanded or distributed, are 
evidently quite inadequate to the exigency 
of the case ; and all that we can hope to dois 
gradually to diminish the intensity of the 
evil,” 


The hon. Member concluded by moving 
“ That itis the opinion of this House that 
funds may be derived from an improved 
mode of management of church lands, and 
that these funds should be applied to 
religious instruction within the Established 
Church, where the same may be found 
deficient in proportion to the existing popula- 
tion.” 

Mr. Baines rose principally to ask the 
hon. Member who had moved the amend- 
ment, on what authority he rested the 
assertion that the Dissenters were 
determined upon effecting a separation 
between Church and State ? He was sure 
that the hon. Member had not  suflicient 
authority for such an assertion, and there- 
fore, in attempting to prejudice the case of 
the Dissenters, and place them before the 
Parliament of the country in an unfavour- 
able point of view, the hon. Member, 
unwittingly as he believed, but improperly 
as he contended, was making a charge 
against the Dissenters which had no founda- 
tion in fact. Hedid not mean to say, that 
there were not Dissenters who would take 
measures to effect that separation ; but 
some months back he was present at a 
mecting of 700 deputies from different parts 
of the kingdom, representing the Dissenters 
in aseflicient a manner as could be conceived, 
when this very proposition was brought 
forward by a Dissenter, and was met by a 
general disclaimer on the part of the 
mecting of any attempt to interfere with 
the connexion between Church and State. 
Ile declared, as far as was within his 
knowledge, that there was no such intention 
on the part of the Dissenters. That 
they were not friends to the FEstablish- 
ment, their being Dissenters was evidence, 
but knowing as they did, the combination 
of circumstances under which the Church 
and the State held together, he believed 
there was no wish on the part of the Dis- 
senters of England to effect any separation 
between them. ‘There was another inquiry 
arising out of the observations of the hon. 
Member for St. Andrew’s which he should 
refer to. The hon. Member said—* Will 
this be the healing measure ?” and applied 
to the hon. Member for Boston, and to 
himself, to know whether it would in their 
opinion prove so. Now, his answer was, 
that it would bea healing measure ; and 
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in saying that it would be a healing measure, 
he said all that any person could say of a 
measure of this kind, for he did not mean 
to say that it would satisfy to the utmost 
extent the wishes or claims of the Dis- 
senters. He must say, that the Dissenters 
would not be improperly placed ifthey were 
admitted to the Universities of this country, 
and although this measure would do much, 
it was not to be expected that it would do 
everything. With regard to this measure, 
he had no doubt that if it were carried into 
effect, it would not only abolish Church 
rates, but increase church accommodation, 
and extend the means of the poorer clergy. 


When, however, the hon. Member for 
St. Andrew’s asserted that there were 
11,000,000 of churchmen, and only 


accommodation for a small portion of them, 
he would ask, were there 11,000,000 of 
churchmen inclined to go to chureh ? 
Was there half 11,000,000 2? Was there 
a quarter of that number ? No, there was 
not ; and in proof of his assertion he would 
ask, were there petitions from persons 
complaining of a want of church accommo- 
dation? It was but fair toinfer that when 


they were praying to pay Church-rates, if 


there was any want of church accommo- 
dation they would mention it. The hon. 
Member had stated, that there were 
11,000,000 of churchmen’ and but 
3,000,000 of Dissenters. He wanted to 
know what the hou. Member called those 
persons who neither went, nor wished to 
go, to the meeting-house or the church. 
If they were churchmen, they were very 
indifferent churchmen, and he must say 
that he thought the hon. Member had 
taken too wide a range when he com- 
prehended all who were not Dissenters 
within the pale of the church. The hon. 
Member said, that the Wesleyans were 
favourable to the continuance of Church 
rates. He denicd that proposition. He 
did not believe that there was one petition 
proceeding from the Wesleyan Methodists 
in favour of Church-rates, and many had 
been presented praying for their abolition, 
and the hon, Member for Weymouth had 
that evening presented eleven petitioners 
from eleven Methodist congregations, all 
praying that Church-rates might be abolished. 
And yet the hon. Member claimed the 
whole Wesleyan body to be placed in array 
against the Ministerial measure. The 
Wesleyans generally acted upon the 
intimation of the Conference, and the 
conference had not given that intimation, 
and therefore they were silent, but he 
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knew of his own knowledge that the 
petitioners against Church-rates had been 
signed bya very large number of members of 
the Methodist body. By the way, he was glad 
to hear the Methodists spoken of with so 
much respect. HH could recollect the time 
when the name of Methodist was a term of 
reproach and contumely, but he was happy 
tofind that the tone of hon. Members in 
speaking of them in that House was changed. 
He was sorry to have detained the House 
so long: but he thought that the assertions 
of the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s were 
so little borne out by facts, and some facts 
which came within his own knowledge 
militated so strongly against those assertions, 
that he should have been doing injustice to 
that good cause of civil and religious liberty, 
which he hoped to see that night triumphant, 
had he not replied to a statement which 
had little or rather no foundation whatever 
to rest on. 

Mr. A. Johnstone in explanation, wished 
to say that, in the observations which he 
had made respecting the Methodists, he had 
not spoken on mere report. A gentleman 
had said to him, “1 have heard, that from 
Gravesend and from some other places pe- 
titions have been sent up by the Wesleyans 
praying for the abolition of Church-rates ; 
but I have authority to state, that those 
petitions had not the sanction of those 
meetings which are considered to represent 
the societies of Wesleyan Methodists in 
those places.” 

Mr. Hardy expressed his entire concur- 
rence in what his hon. Friend (Mr. A. 
Johnstone) had said on the wish of the 
Dissenters, to separate the church from the 
state. He had, on a former occasion, 
asked the hon. Member for Leeds what 
was meant by the union formed among the 
Dissenters unless it were the separation of 
Church and State. At the time he received 
no reply ; but his question was subsequently 
answered by a newspaper (the Leeds Mer- 
cury, of which Mr. Baines is the pro- 
prietor) over which he believed the hon. 
Member for Leeds possessed some influence. 
In that paper it was stated that the union 
of the Dissenters consisted in their wishing 
to have certain emoluments taken away 
from the established religion, and to effect 
that sort of separation between Church and 
State which would prevent any one scct 
from obtaining grants of public money more 
than another. It was clear from this, then, 
that the object of the Dissenters was to 
divide the property which now belonged to 
the established Church, with a view to its 
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general distribution among all other sects ; 
and yet, notwithstanding this statement, 
the hon. Member for Leeds told them that 
it was not the object of the Dissenters to 
procure a separation between Church and 
State. But the hon. Member for Leeds 
said that there was no wish on the part of 
the Dissenters to make any such attempt. 
This he could readily believe, because the 
country had expressed so strong an opinion 
on the subject that the Dissenters must 
well know that any such attempt would be 
fruidess. He held in his hand a paper 
which he thought would be conclusive 
against the statement of the hon. Member 
for Leeds, but he would read it to the 
House, and leave them to say whether the 
object which at all events the political Dis- 
senters had in view was not the separation 
of Church and State. It was well known 
that in this town there was a united com- 
mittee sitting, in which the great body of the 
Dissenters were represented. He held in 
his hand the report of the resolutions passed 
on a recent occasion :— 


“ At a meeting for conference between the 
united committee appointed to obtain the 
redress of the grievances of Dissenters, and 
deputies from various parts of the country, 
summoned specially for the purpose, held at 
the City of London Tavern, on Thursday, May 
8th, 1834, Edward Baines, Esq. M.P. in the 
chair. 

“ Moved by the Rev. John Angell James, 
of Birmingham; seconded by Colonel Addison, 
of Chilton Hall, near Sudbury ; supported by 
Thomas Harbottle, Esq. of Manchester, and 
the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, of Nottingham ; 
and 

“* Resolved—That this Meeting recognises 
the great and leading principle of full and 
complete separation of Church and State, as 
the true basis on which equal rights and justice 
can be secured to all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects.” 


Now, if any hon. Gentleman would have 
taken the trouble to look at the petitions 
coming from Dissenters which had, from 
time to time, been laid before them, they 
would there have found the separation of 
Church and State insisted on as his hon. 
Friend had stated, but he was willing to 
admit that of late these parties had found 
it expedient to adopt another and a better 
line of policy. He was aware that peti- 
tions had recently been sent ready cut and 
dry into the country for signature for 
another purpose, and from the colour, com- 
plexion, and size of these petitions he was 
strongly inclined to think that several of 
them had been presented to the House that 
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day. He asked whether, during the present 
session, a petition had not been presented to 
that House from the Dissenters of Leeds, 
in which it was said— 

“ As the objection to Church-rates is founded 
mainly on their unjust principle no measure 
will be in the least satisfactory which 
does not entirely, in substance as well as 
in form, remove the burthen from the Dise 
senters.” 

Before the meeting from which this peti- 
tion proceeded a paragraph appeared in the 
number of the newspaper to which he had 
already adverted of the 25th of March, in 
which the meeting was announced and 
Church-rates denounced. ['The hon. Mem- 
ber read the paragraph and then proceeded. ] 
That meeting at Leeds was, he maintained, 
congregated together under fulse impres- 
sions, because the people were led to sup- 
pose that they were called on to achieve ¢ 
great political victory, and not merely for 
the purpose of getting rid of the payment 
of a paltry Sd. or 8d. Another petition to 
the same effect, signed by 19,000 persons, 
had been presented to that House from the 
place which he had the honour to represent, 
by his hon. Colleague. Now. he found no 
fault with that petition, nor could he 
wonder at its being so numerously signed 
when it was publicly announced that several 
hundred distress warrants had been issued 
for Church-rates. He held in his hand one 
of the handbills which had been distributed 
on the occasion attacking the Church-rates. 
[The hon. Member read the placard.] 
That was the appeal which had been made 
to the people of the borough which he had 
the honour to represent and its neighbour- 
hood, and all he could say was, that if such 
an appeal had not enlisted their feelings 
and roused their spirit of patriotism, he 
should have been very much surprised. 
Indeed, his only astonishment was, that a 
petition for doing away with such griev- 
ances as were described in this handbill 
had not been signed, not by 19,000 
only, but by ten times that number. 
Let them look to what took place in 
Scotland. In that country the Dissenters 
had numerously signed petitions for the 
abolition of Church-rates, because they 
were told that these Church-rates were 
imposed as a tax upon conscience. These 
Church-rates were not represented as a 
rate that had existed from the most ancient 
times, from a period beyond legal memory, 
but they were taught to look upon them 
as a tax Imposed on the Dissenters for the 
profession of their faith. The Dissenters 
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said, that their main cause for opposing: this 
tax was its injustice. They had designated 
the system of Church-rates as a system of 
robbery and spoliation. Now, with respect 
to the plea of conscience which was put 
forward, he did not know how they could 
resist the payment and continuance of 
Church-rates on this ground. Te could 
well conceive how a demand, though con- 
sistent with the law of the land, might be 
conscientiously resisted by an individual 
who considered it inconsistent with the law 
of God ; but here was a demand sanctioned 
by the law of the land—consistent with 
the law of God—and established for the 
promotion of religious instruction and the 
advancement of morality, and he did not 
sce on what plea of conscience any one was 
entitled to resist a system established for 
that purpose, when that system was conso- 
nant with the law of God. They admitted 
that these rates were established for the 
promotion of a doctrine, a great portion of 
which they themselves agreed to, and they 
solely objected to these rates on grounds 
that, to his mind, appeared totally unte- 
nable. With respect to the injustice of 
the payment of Church-rates, were they 
imposed on the Dissenters as Dissenters, 
as a tax for conscience’ sake? No such 
thing. These rates existed before dissent 
was known. The Attorney-General had 
said, that the Church-rates were just and 
proper in former times, when all men in 
the country were of the same religion, but 
that that was not the case now, when 
many conscientiously differed from some of 
the doctrines of the Church of England. 
So long as it was considered desirable that 
they should have an Established Church, 
he did not consider how they could assent 
to the doctrine that those who dissented 
from that church should be relieved from 
all obligation to contribute to the support 
of that church, unless the great majority 
of the nation should decide upon some 
other means of giving religious instruction 
different from that which was practised 
within the walls of that church. The 
church was bound to attend to the reli- 
gious instruction of all, and he did not see 
why then any portion of the country 
should be relieved from contributing to the 
support of the national Church. Those 
who resisted the payment of Church-rates 
put their opposition on the principle that 
they were obliged to contribute to the sup- 
port of their own ministers. Now, he did 
not see the force of that position, for, upon 
the very same ground, might a man urge, 
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that he ought to be relieved from the pay- 
ment of poor's-rates, because he contri. 
buted from his private means to the relief 
of a number of the poor. Every man was 
bound to contribute his proper share to 
those public funds which went to defray 
the public burthens of the country. It was 
no argument to say, that because a man 
contributed to the support of a church of 
his own, he should on that account be 
excused from contributing to the support 
of a church which was maintained and 
supported for the general good. Whatever 
system of general instruction they adopted, 
that system would be best applied and 
administered by the national Church. He 
would be ready to support the amendment 
of his hon. Friend, if he would shape his 
motion differently—if, instead of saying— 
‘Whereas, it is the opinion of the House, 
that funds may be derived from an im- 
proved mode of managing Church lands” 
—his hon. Fiiend would shape his motion 
in this way: ‘“ If any funds can be derived 
from an improved mode of managing 
Chureh lands, such funds should be ap- 
plied to religious instruction within the 
Established Church.’ He would have no 
hesitation to support a proposition, that if 
such funds could be raised, they should be 
applied to the purposes of religious instruc.. 
tion; but he did not admit that any such 
funds could be raised. He did not wonder 
that the Dissenters repudiated the church. 
They did not admit an establishment. 
How could they admit an establishment, 
when the very principle of their existence 
was to admit of no superior? They were 
congregational, and each congregation con- 
sidered itself independent. But as the 
case of Lady Hewley’s charity proved, the 
Dissenters whatever objection they might 
have to the payment of Church-rates, had 
no objection to endowments. Let the 
House look, for instance, at the Regium 
Donum, which, for upwards of a century 
had, with great advantage to them, been 
dispensed to the poor Dissenting cler- 
gy. Though some political Dissenters 
objected to that and to another grant,. yet 
he believed that a large portion of the Dis- 
senting clergy looked to this grant as of 
real advantage and benefit to them. On 
this subject he would call the attentioa of 
the House to the opinions of those who 
had an intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, and who were fully sensible of the 
great comfort and consolation which this 
fund conferred upon many of the poor 
Dissenting clergy -— 
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“They cannot bring themselves to fear that 
a grant which has been generously made, and 
faithfully administered, and which has proved 
itself, under the Divine blessing, an occasion 
of joy and gratitude to hundreds of Christian 
teachers, whose earthly lot has been one con- 
tinued scene of privation and hardship, will, 
under any pretence, be withheld; but should 
this be the unhappy result of the interference 
of certain Dissenters, they must ever lament 
the injury thus done to a numerous class of 
indigent ministers of the Gospel—the blow 
being the more felt, because inflicted by the 
hand that should have been extended for pro- 
tection ; and will fervently pray that Ile whose 
Providence is over all, and is especially en- 
gaged towards them that devote their lives 
towards His glory, may open other sources for 
the relief of these His servants, not indeed 
more pure, but better guarded against the flue- 
tuation and even caprice of public opinion.’ 

This was the opinion of those who had 
the administration cf that fund, and it was 
an opinion very generally and extensively 
felt. It was admitted that there were an 
immense number of persons in the country 
without the means of religious instruction ; 
but if the Legislature were to provide that 
instruction, how could it operate, except 
through the means of the national Church ? 
He did not see how they could have an 
efficient system of religious instruction, 
unless they adopted means that would 
afford security that the objects which they 
contemplated would be carried into effect. 
Unless they established a proper control 
over any such system, they could have no 
security for its permanence and stability. 
Whatever that system of instruction was, 
it should be based upon the principles 
of the Christian religion as taught by the 
Church of England. Let them have the 
national temples of their religion in which 
the nation, as a nation, might worship 
God. Let them afford to their national 
Church the means of teaching and spread- 
ing wide amongst the people that religious 
knowledge which was of the deepest im- 
portance. The more churches that were 
required, the more did it show the extent 
of the ignorance that was to be overcome 
by the knowledge to be imparted. If his 
hon. Friend would alter his proposition in 
the way he had suggested, he would sup- 
port him; but he “did not admit that it 
would be ‘possible to raise any funds in the 
way that was alleged. It was a most high 


and important duty to provide religious 
instruction for the people, and they never 
would have done their duty until that 
religious instruction was fully and amply 
provided for all who stood in need of it. 
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Mr. Baines wished to say a few words 
in reference to a petition which had been 
presented by him a year or two ago on the 
separation of the union between church 
and State. That it was passed at a mect- 
ing at which he had had the honour of pre- 
siding ; but upon that oceasion the Chair- 
man and his friends were outvoted. In 
fact it was not the petition of Dissenters, 
but of Radicals. 

Mr. Hume said, that it ought not to be 
forgotten what the real business before 
them was. After two months’ considera- 
tion of the plan of the Government respect- 
ing Church-rates, they had now met to 
decide whether they sal carry that plan 
into effect or not. There were two evils 
admitted : one was the payment of Church- 
rates by individuals not in connexion with 
the Church of England; the other, the 
want of charch-room and accommodation 
to those who were not provided with reli- 
gious instruction. He did not think that 
the hon. Member (Mr. A. Johnstone) ought 


to have brought forward his propos 
sition regarding the latter of these 


questions until the first had been dis- 
posed of. He would, therefore, intreat 
the hon. Member to withdraw his motion, 
It was quite clear, that hon. Members at 
the other side of the House would not sup- 
port him ; and he might expect very little 
support from Members at his own ‘side of 
the House. The question of Church ac- 
commodation was not that which they had 
met to consider, and by persevering with 
his amendment, the hon. Member would 
only interfere with the main question be- 
fore them. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners had certainly admitted the defi- 
ciency of Church accommodation, but it 
was doubtful, if that accommodation were 
provided, whether it would be occupied by 
churchmen. The question they had_ to 
deal with at present, was not how they 
should apply the surplus, but by what 
means they could most effectually raise it. 
He would beg of the hon. Member to 
withdraw his motion, and let him fix a 
day when the House could come to a full 
decision upon it, and when hon, Members 
might have the opportunity of expressing 
their opinions fully and fairly respecting it. 
It had been said, that the Dissenters en- 
tertained a desire for the separation of the 
Church and State. He had attended 
many of their meetings, and he found 
that such an opinion was scouted by them ; 
but he knew, that amongt them was eu- 
tertained a strong and decided opinion for 
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the abolition of Church-rates, so far as 
concerned the Dissenters, and to that 
alone they turned their attention. They 
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which they had proposed for the abolition 
of Church-rates. What was the meaning 
of a national Church, if it was not to be 
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objected much less to the amount of | supported and maintained by the country? 


Church-rates than to the priaciple on 
which they were exacted. They consi- 
dered themselves entitled to liberty and 
equality, and that the paymeut of those 
rates was inconsistent with that liberty 
and freedom of conscience which they 
claimed. = The hon. Member had said, 
that if every individual paid Sd., it would 
create a fund more than sufhcient for all 
purposes. But it did not matter, whether 
the payment was 5:/. or Od., if the indi- 
vidual considered it a work of degradation 
to which he ought not to submit. He 
concluded, by again calling on the hon. 
Gentleman to withdraw his motion, and 


let the House go into the consideration of 


the plan proposed by his Majesty's Minis- 
ters. 

Mr. Borthwick differed widely from the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. The ques- 
tion they had to deal with was, not whe- 


ther the revenues which the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer thought he could create 
could be created or not, but the question 
was whether, supposing those revenues 
created, they ought to be applied to given 
purposes or not? It had been stated, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
within the limits of what he called the na- 
tional Church, there existed certain pro- 
perty which ought to be applied to the 
relief of a certain portion of his Majesty's 
subjects, who prayed to be relieved from 
contributing to the support of the Estab- 
lished Church. Now, it had been argued 
by the hon. Member opposite (Mr. A. 
Johnstone) that whatever property existed 
within the national Church, that ouglit 
to be exclusively devoted to the purposes 
of religious instruction, for which purpose 
alone the national Church had been en- 
dowed, aud ought to be supported. He 
had the honour of laying on the table 
several petitions from different parts of the 
country, and they had all concurred in one 
prayer, for the maintenance of Church- 
rates, and a strong expression of dissatis- 
faction at the conduct of his Majesty's 
Ministers. At the opening of the present 
Session, his Majesty, in his Speech from 
the Throne, had directed the attention of 
Parliament to measures for the consolida- 
tion of the Established Church. That de- 
sire had uot been complied with, but the 
directly opposite course had been adopted 
by his Majesty’s Ministers in the measure 
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The hon. Member for Leeds had said, that 
there were five or six millions of people in 
the country who did not wish to go to 
the Established Church ; but was that a 


‘reason that they were to have vo regard 


for religious instruction? The principle 
of a national Church was that, by the 
truths it taught and the morality which it 
propagated, it should assist in the estab. 
lishineat and promotion of law and order. 
In this country, an Established Church 


had existed long before the name of Dis- 


sent was known, and that Establishment 


| was supported at the expense of the coun- 


try. Iie knew, that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had told them that he was as much dis- 
posed to support the Established Church 
as anv Member at his (Mr. Borthwick’s) 
side of the House; and the right hon. 


/Gentleman had assured them that the plan 
‘which he brought forward, was calculated 
‘to strengthen the Established Church. It 


would be unfair, not to take it for granted, 
that the right hon. Gentleman was sinecre 
in what he stated; but he would defy the 
right hon. Gentleman, either by himself or 


any of his supporters, to show that the 


| national 





Establishment would not be 
weakened by the adoption of the proposed 
measure. ‘The measure was nothing more 
nor less than a declaration, that the coun- 
try was not bound to support the Church 
in return for the instruction which it af- 
forded, but that the Church was bound to 
afford, not only the means of instruction 
out of its own funds, but to pay its minis- 
ters and dignitaries out of its own reve- 
nues, and supply all the expenses necessary 
for its maintenance as a national Church. 
The ground on which the right hon, Gen- 
tleman.consented to relieve the Dissenters 
from the payment of Church-rates, was, 
because they had conscientious objections 
to their payment, and that to force that 
payment was an interference with con- 
science. Now, he thought that argument 
would apply equally to relief from every 
species of taxation whatever. Would the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer consent to exempt him from taxation, 
because a portion of the public revenues 
were applied to the support of the war in 
Spain, to which he was strongly opposed. 
Would he, on the same principle, relieve 
three-fourths of the country from taxation, 
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because they were opposed to that shame- | system of Church-rates, because Dissent- 
ful, disgraceful, and mischievous warfare ? | ers were unwilling to endure the burthen 
Would he enforce the Jaw, or would he | of paying them. But, in his opinion, all 
exempt him and those who concurred with | classes of persons, whether Dissenters or 
him from all further taxation for the sup- | not, were bound to contribute to the sup- 
port of that war? Would he, on the same | port of the Established Church. Looking 
principle, exempt the Quakers from taxa- | back at the example set by the founders of 
tion, because a portion of the national | Christianity, a strong argument might be 
revenues went to the support of war, to | drawn from their conduct. Would any 
which they were conscientiously opposed ? | one presume to assert, that the worship of 
But the right hon. Gentleman asserted a Venus or Jupiter, or of the other Heathen 
principle against the Church which he | deities, was not disapproved of most 
neither dared nor could introduce into | strongly by the Apostles? And still they 
any ether part of his financial policy ; and | considered themselves bound to contribute 
he did so, because he knew that the mouth | to the revenues from which the Heathen 
of the Church was stopped, and that it culture derived its strength and vitality. 
could not speak out. The clergy were | When the divine Founder of the Christian 
placed in a similar position ; they could | religion was asked to pay the customary 
not effectually raise their voices against the | tribute to Casar—to that power which he 
proposed measure. He might say to the | came to destroy—did he adduce the plea 
right hon, Gentlemen opposite, in the | of conscientious scruples to evade the pay- 
words of the immortal poet :— | ment, or did he conform to the regulations 
ae ee of the country in which he lived? He 

a had recourse to his miraculous power, and 

To have a giant’s strength; but itis tyrannous | ““ prigpicsts Gee . th. _=— 
To use it like a giant.” | ordered his disciples to draw from the 
‘ : : deep some of its finny inhabitants to pay 

He might continue the quotation, and | the tribute. How could hon. Gentlemen 
the right hon. Gentleman could judge if | talk about conscientious scruples in the pre- 
it did not apply to the case under consi- | sent instance, when they were not consi- 
deration :— dered of importance by our Saviour him- 
“ Could great men thunder self in a similar case? It was not, per- 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be | haps, altogether seemly to introduce theo- 
quiet 5 logical discussions in that House, but when 


For every pelting petty officer . ithe plea of conscientious scruples was ad- 
Would use his Heaven for thunder: nothing | vanced as a justification for the present 
but thunder— es eee ee parttloree BR 2 ete 





Mewifal Heaven | ; Measure, he thought it was not irrelevant 
Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, | t0 State a case which, in his opinion, was 
Split’st the unwedgable and gnarled oak | applicable to the measure under discussion, 


Than the soft myrtle. Oh, but man, proud man! 
Drest in a little brief authority— | 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured— 


Conscientious scruples must go for nothing 
in arguing the question. ‘The Church of 
. ; England well deserved the support of every 
His glassy essence—like an angry ape class of men, for she was the mother of 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven | hoaniiens ts Goitene Caeee coded edad 
As make the angels weep.” ‘ reremes § porhaenr es 4 
contributed to the overthrow of sacerdotal 
He would not say, that the right hon. | usurpation. It was to her that Dissenters 
Gentleman should be termed one “ drest | owed the rights they now enjoyed, and it 
in brief authority ;” but he certainly looked | was but just that they should contribute 
as if he was more anxious to assail the, to her support. But, independently of 
myrtle than the gnarled oak. But, putting | this claim upon the Dissenters’ gratitude, 
aside all metaphor, he must say, that the | they were bound to contribute to the sup- 
right hon. Gentleman, by this measure, | port of the Established Church on the 
was introducing a principle which could | broad principles of civil policy. All civil 
not be fully carried out. It might be ap- | government was founded on this principle 
plied to the plan for Church-rates, but it |—that each person governed should give 
would fail when an attempt was made to | up so much of his personal rights and pro 
carry it further. The right hon. Gentle-| perty as were necessary for the security 
man was sowing the seeds of destruction | and well-being of society in general. ‘This 
in the Constitution, which must eventually | principle appeared reasonable and just, and 
end in its destruction. The right hon. Gen- | had always been strongly insisted on by 
tleman was desirous to change the present | political writers of every description. The 
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great Richard Hooper had expressly de- 
clared, ‘‘ That all were to do homage to 
the rule,” and that while ‘« the least per- 
son in the State was to contribute, the | 
greatest was not exempt.” But see where | 
this plea of conscientious scruples might | 
lead, if pushed to extremity. What was 
to hinder any person from hereafter de- | 
claring that his conscientious scruples hin- | 
dered him from conforming to the enact- 
ments of the civil law or the impositions of | 
the criminal code? Might not the prece- 
dent of the Church-rate Bill be adduced as 
a fair excuse for non-compliance? If the 
plea called for relief in the present case, 
with what propriety or consistency could 
relief be refused in analogous cases here- 
after? The Bill now before the House 
did not, in fact, strike so much at the 
Established Church as at every form of 
Government whatever, whether monarchical 
or oligarchical, or even republican. The 
measure involved, recognised the principle 
that a few might object against any part 
of the Constitution, and that their prayers 
might be attended to. The question, then, 
for the House to decide was, whether it 
would be right and justifiable to listen to 
the demands of the Dissenters or refuse 
them. He certainly should be better sa- 
tisfied in opposing the measure brought 
forward by Government, if he was ac- 
quainted with the plan of the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth. It would be 
better, he thought, if, in place of a nega- 
tive being merely given to the Govern- 
ment plan, a substantive measure could be 
offered in its place. Since such a course 
had not been decided on, he would throw 
out a suggestion which might furnish 
matter for consideration. When Mr. Pitt 
brought forward his plan for redeeming 
the land-tax, he intended following it up 
by a scheme for the redemption of tithes. 
Might not the right hon, Gentleman act 
on that plan? Might he not employ the 
principle of redemption with regard to 
Church-rates? For what were they? 
They were an absolute estate existing in- 
dependently alike of tenant and landlord. 
The landlord, when he purchased his pro- 
perty, did not include in his bargain the 
Church-rates, nor did the tenant, when 
he took the lease of his land, consider that 
the Church-rates were therein alluded to. 
Might not the Government, then, impose 
a tax, and give the landlords the power of 
redemption? The conscientious scruples 
of Dissenters would thus be relieved, for 
they professed themselves opposed to the 
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direct impost, but not to an indirect one. 
The amendment of the hon. Member for 
St. Andrew’s obviated many difficulties 
arising from the Ministerial plan ; and the 
hon. Gentleman deserved the gratitude of 
the country for the pains he had taken 
and the ability he had displayed in bring- 
ing it forward, The amendment got rid 
of the awkwardness arising from no counters 
plan being proposed at that side of the 
House. ‘The principle that the amend- 
ment laid down was, that all the Church 
revenues should be collected for specific 
purposes, and that the funds should be 
applied to the religious education of the 
people when it was found necessary. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, desired to 
have the funds raised from Bishops’ leases. 
What justice was there, he would ask, in 
meddling with the property of the bishops? 
Justice was the word most frequently em- 
ployed by hon, Gentlemen opposite, 

“« Te veniente die, te decedente canebant.” 
But what justice was there in depriving 
the bishops of their legal revenues? Here 
were peers, not hereditary, but arriving at 
their high merit and attainments to be 
stripped of their property, simply because 
the Dissenters were averse to the present 
system. He could not reconcile such 
conduct with the cry of justice so often 
sent forth by hon. Gentlemen on the other 
side. Theabolition of Church-rates would, 
in his opinion, not prove a relief to any 
party. It would besides introduce into 
the financial policy of the country a 
principle which was radically wreng, and 
which might hereafter powerfully affect 
other branches of the constitution, andi t 
would, lastly, inflict a deep wound on the 
principle that every member of the State 
ought to give up part of their substance 
to support those institutions which tended 
to the good of all. A heavy blow, if re- 
port spoke true, was intended to be given 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite to the Church 
of Ireland. The appropriation clause had 
been introduced. That measure had been 
strongly opposed, and partly abandoned ; 
yet what was the present measure but an 
English appropriation clause? The right 
hon. Gentleman might say, that the funds 
to be obtained from bishops’ leases were 
to be applied to the erection of churches. 
That application of the money was un- 
doubtedly a strictly ecclesiastical purpose 
—but it would prove nothing but a boon 
to the landlords. The plan was radically 
bad, inconvenient, contrary to sound pos 


ores 
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licy, and exceedingly ill-timed. Ill-timed, 
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had 


Chureh leasehold property whieh 


he would repeat, because the ecevniens leaschold mines on it, and the rights re- 


did not at present possess the confidence 
of the people, but was suspected of enter- 
taining the intention to destroy the Church 
which they loved, whose ordinances they 
delighted in, and whose doctrines they 
revered. He was therefore opposed to 
the measure and its principles, and he had | 
sufficient confidence in the good feeling of | 
the House to hope that it might never 
become law. 

Mr. Lambton thought, that hon, Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the question had 
used exaggerated phrases in speaking of the | 
Bill. He should not, he trusted, fall into 
the same error. In his opinion, if the ablest 
divines in Durham were examined before 
a Committee of the House on the question 
they would declare that the truth would 
be found between the statements of both 
parties. The lessees were strong in their 
rights, founded on the enactments of 
Elizabeth, and the statutes of 1649; and 
though they said that they had no legal 
right to renewal, still time and custom had 
sanctioned their claims, The tendency 
of the measure would be found dangerous 
in those cases where the lessees were con- 
cerned, for their property had 
been, and was at present, the object of 
transfer, of mortgage, and of family set- 
tlement. He would not deny that a 
depreciation in Church property had taken 
place, and that evils arose from the 


management of business being left to the | 


bishops’ agents. These circumstances, 
however, bore but indirectly on the ques- 
tion. When the measure was last debated, 
it was asserted, and the statement was 
received with cheers, that the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham had disfranchised 
their property in the same manner as was 
proposed to be done at present. Now, the 
facts were decidedly the contrary. The 
Dean and Chapter did make the attempt, 
but they failed. They were obliged to be 
content with only one-fifth of what they 
aimed at, situated on the banks of the 
river. In the county of Durham it was 
well known that there was a description 
of property called Church leasehold house 
property, which, as he could prove by 
documentary evidence, would not sell for 
more than ten years’ purchase. The sche- 


dule, therefore, of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as regarded this description of 
property had been founded on erroneous 
data, 


There was also property called 


always | 


| 





| 
| 





served by the lessors, such as ingress and 
egress, and other conditions attached to 
the tenure, rendered this property of much 
less value in respect to the number of 
years’ purchase. These reserved rights 
incident to this tenure made at least a 
difference of four years’ purchase, In 
‘frechold land the difference was not so 
great, because the reservations were li- 
mited; but the Chancellor of the Mxche- 
quer had committed an error in estimating 
freehold land generally at thirty years’ 
purchase, for in Durham and Northumber- 
land it was only worth twenty-eight. It 
was not for him to dictate to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exehequer what alterations 
he should make in his measure, but he 
would suggest that this valuation should 
be reduced from twenty-five to twenty-two 
years’ purchase. He was also of opinion 
that a Commission should be issued, with 
discretionary powers, in order that all 
kinds of Church property should be valued, 
He knew he might be met by an objection 
that the adoption of such a course would 
diminish the fund from which the substi- 
tute for Church-rates was to be provided, 
and that there would not be sufficient to 
meet the demand. To this he answered 
that they had not a right to a single six- 
pence more than justice and equity would 
sanction, and if the fund to be raised 
would inflict injustice it ought to be di- 
minished, at least to the extent of the in- 
justice it was calculated to inflict. He 
| therefore called upon the House to do jus- 
| tice to the lessees. With nothing less than 
justice would he, as the representative of 
the county of Durham, be satisfied, and he 
firmly believed the Dissenters themselves 
would not accept a boon at the expense 
of the lessees. He must say, however, 
that he thought the Dissenters came be- 
fore Parliament with very strong claims to 
its generous and cordial support. ‘They 
asked the Legislature to do away with an 
impost against the very principle of which, 
more than the amount, they felt a strong 
and conscientious objection. They had 
rested their claims upon arguments—they 
had proved their case in a way which had 
as yet remained unanswered by those who 
opposed the concession they required. 
Let the House look around at the state of 
the country, and at the services which the 
Dissenters had done for her moral condi- 
tion, In the county of Durham, for ins 
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stance, there were 110 places of worship 
belonging to the church establishment, 
whilst on the other hand there were no 
less than 246 dissenting places of worship, 
besides 200 preaching rooms; and the 
number of persons, also, who attended the 
dissenting places of worship greatly ex- 
ceeded those who attended the Established 
Churches. Now, this being the case, with 
what justice could the members of the 
Church of England call upon the Dis- 
senters of the county of Durham to pay 
for the repairs of the edifices of the Church, 
in addition to the expenses of their own 
300 or 400 places of worship ¢ ‘The mea- 
sure which proposed to wipe away this 
cause of strife and annoyance he must al- 
ways consider one founded on the most 
statesmanlike views aud the soundest prin- 
ciples of religion—of religion, because it 
offered a great practical homage to that 
precept of Divine utterance, ‘ Love one 
another.” With respect to the amend- 
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ment of the hon. Member near him, if 


he refused his assent to that proposition, 
it was because he felt confident that the 
subject of education must soon be brought 
before the House in a distinct and sub- 
stantive form befitting its importance. He 
hoped that Government would very soon 
be prepared to bring forward a compre- 
hensive measure upon this subject, in full 
accordance with the spirit of the age, and 
founded on a truly Christian basis of re- 
ligious toleration. Such a measure, when 
it was proposed, he had no doubt would 


meet with the support of the majority of 


the people at large, and of that House. 
Mr. Iforace Twiss wished to bring the 
HTouse back to the main question which 
formed the subject of discussion, namely, 
the situation in which the Church of Eng. 
land was placed by the measure of Minis- 
ters, and the false position in which the 
Ministers themselves stood in reference to 
that question; and whether he considered 
the nature of the measure itself, or the 
alliance through which it was sought to be 
carried into effect, he could not but regard 
it as franght with danger to the interests 
of their national Church. 
Lord Althorp, notwithstanding its defects, 
contained at least one useful and salutary 
ingredient, which had for its object the 
prevention of those contentions which took 
place at vestry meetings. But even this 
would not content any but the moderate 
portion of the Dissenters. It would not 
answer the purpose of the agitators, who 
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sought nothing less than the dissolution of 
all connexion between Church and State. 
‘There was hardly one of the petitions pre- 
sented to that House in which this doctrine 
was not openly and plainly asserted, and 
one petition presented by the noble Lord 
himself avowed the hostility of the peti- 
tioners to all civil establishments for 
the purposes of religion, and expressed 
their determination to use every means 
within the law to effect the overthrow of 
an institution of which their consciences 
could not approve. When Lord Althorp 
brought forward his motion, in 1834, the 
noble Lord opposite resisted an amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
and stated upon that occasion that the 
object of the hon. Gentleman, and the 
few who acted with him, was to destroy, 
and not reform—and he would now ask 
were those objects changed? What reason, 
he should like to know, had the noble 
Lord for supposing that those whom he 
then stated had in view the destruction of 
the Church were not now as ready to exe- 
cute the same purpose? His hon. and 
learned Friend (the Attorney-General) 
had published a pamphlet, in which he 
staked his professional reputation that 
there was no legal remedy to compel a 
parish to make a rate. Fortunately for 
his hon. and learned Friend he had a 
great deal of professional reputation to 
spare, for had a poorer maa staked his re- 
putation on such an opinion he would 
have long since become bankrupt. His 
hon. and learned Friend had employed 
less than his ‘usual care and wonted 
research, or he never could have ha. 
zarded such an opinion. His learned 
Friend had quoted the case of ‘“ The 
King v. Bedford,” in which a mandamus 
“to compel the parish to make a 
arate had been refused by the Court of 
King’s Bench, but he only quoted as much 
of the judgment as suited his own pur- 
pose. He kept back the reason assigned 
by the Court for not granting the appli- 
cation, namely “ That they could not in. 
terfere by mandamus, this being a subject 
of purely ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Now, 
so far from this showing that there was no 
remedy, a remedy in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts was strongly and plainly implied 
by it. His hon. Friend, the Member for 
Cardiff, during the former debate had cited 
a case which at the time staggered both 
the noble Lord and his hon and learned 
Friend, the Attorney-General, and which 
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Courts had jurisdiction to compel a rate} If the Court thinks the writ ought to issue 
when the inhabitants have refused to! they will find some means of enforcing 


make it. 


The case of “The King v.| obedience to it. 


In addition to this, 


Thetford,” referred to by his hon. Friend, | Gibson says, ‘As to the making of a 
had not, he (Mr. H. Twiss) contended, | church-rate, this must be done by the 


been disproved. 


His hon. and learned | churchwardens or parishioners, and the 


Friend had endeavoured to find a refuge | Keclesiastical Court may inflict spiritual 
from it by saying, that the decision in that | c nsure till they do, and if this did not 


case ‘was made on two grounds. 


First, | suffice the right of the common law 
that the rate was retrospective ; secondly, , remained.” 


Lord Chief Justice Holt says, 


that there was but one churchwarden in that the proper course for the Spiritual 


the parish. 


With regard to the first, the | Court is to give sufficient notice to the 


law of his hon. and learned Friend was parish to meet and make a rate for the 
good, if the fact was as he had stated. | reparation of the church, which if they do 


But the rate could not have been retro- | not do they may be excommunicated. 


spective, because the cause of suit occur- 
red between Laster, 1793, and Easter, 

794. 
April, 1794, and the suit was commenced 
on the 17th. So 
point. 
namely, that there was but one church- 
warden in the parish, he (Mr, Twiss) con- 
tended that there was no ground of 
individuality, for there were many parishes 
in England in which it had been the 
invariable practice to elect but one 
churchwarden, and the validity of their 
acts had not been impugned. Upon this 
subject he had written to a friend of his, a 
clergyman residing in a parish circum- 
stanced as he had described, and he had 
received an answer, which contained the 
clearest information on the point. The 
hon. Member read a letter from Easton 
Maundit, which stated, that in that parish 
it had been for many years the custom to 
elect only one churchwarden. He trusted 
he had satisfactorily answered the two 
objections taken by the Attorney-General 
to the case quoted by his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Cardiff. He could, however, 
adduce abundance of authorities to show 
that the Ecclesiastical Courts had the 
power to compel parishes to makea rate. 
Watson says, “ As to the repairing of the 
body of the church, the Spiritual Court 
may compel the parishioners to do it, and 
may excommunicate every one of them 
till it be repaired.” In a case decidedgby 
Lord Tenterden, it was objected that the 
whole of the parishioners had not been 
served with the writ, but the Court held 
that this should not operate as a bar, but 
that the writ should be taken to be served 
on all, Lord Tenterden observing, that the 
writ must be directed to the inhabitants, 
and those inhabitants on whom it is 


{ 


| 


By 
the great statute of Westminster it was 
provided, ‘* that when a case shall occur 


Easter Day was on the 20th of) for which no writ can be found, the officers 


| of the Court shall agree in framing a new 


much for the first | 
Now, with respect to the second, | 








” 


writ; ” “which enactment,” says Lord 
Castle, ‘* is amost excellent and necessary 
rule.”” In more modern times, Lord 
Holt, in the case of Ashley v. White, 
asserted in the broadest manner this great 
remedial principle of the law in these 


words, “If a statute gives a_ right 
the common law will give a remedy 
to maintain that right a fortiori— 


where the common law gives a right it 
gives a remedy to assert it.”—I Salk. 21. 
But in the instance produced by Dr, 
Nicholl, in the case of Gaudem v, Selby, 
where the parishioners having refused to 
make a rate for the sum which the repairs 
required, the churchwarden made that 
rate by himself: and, on an appeal to the 
Court of Arches, Sir William Wynne 
decided that it was valid. After all these 
authorities, he hoped that it would be no 
longer contended that no power existed to 
enforce a_ right expressly given and 
recognised by the Jaw. But, in the mea- 
sure of his Majesty’s Ministers, they 
sought to extinguish at once the right 
and the remedy, and in a pamphlet 
recently published on the subject of 
Church-rates, by a supporter of the Go- 
vernment, it was stated, that vestries had 
refused to make a rate because the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had declared 
himself opposed to it; and, indeed, from 
the course pursued it was no wonder that 
the Dissenters had assumed their lofty 
tone, and declared that Church-rates were 
an insult to their consciences and under- 
standings. For his part he never would 
recognise the principle that the conscience 
of one party could be set up as a limit tg 
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the rights of another. If they were once 
to admit it, what would prevent the plea 
of conscience being set off against every 
other description of debt. Every one 
possessed of land in this country was 
bound by an ancient law to pay a certain 
proportion as a Church-rate, and every 
halfpenny of that proportion was as much 
the property of the Church as the remain- 
der was the property of the owner of the 
land. It was argued that, as the rate was 
intended only to be levied on the land, its 
payment in the present way was not war- 


ranted; but this was only a technical | 


objection, for it was raised off the lands or 
tenements—always liable to the rate, which 
in letting was usually taken into consider- 
ation. If, for instance, a person belonging 
to the Dissenting body—as the Lady Hew- 
ley, whose name had been already intro- 
duced into the debate—if such a person 


sold an estate upon which a Dissenting | 


chapel had been built, and sold it with a 
clause providing that if the amount of the 


ministers’ incomes from the rents of pews, | 


or otherwise, did not come up to 200/. per 


annum, the person purchasing the estate | 
should pay up the difference, the purcha- | 


ser could scarcely refuse on conscientious 
grounds to fulfil the contract. Ifthe matter 
came into a Court, and that the purchaser 


of the estate pleaded his conscience as a_ 


reason for his refusal to fulfil the contract, 
the Court would tell him that he had no 
business to make a purchase with such a 
covenant unless he had intended to abide 
by it; that of course he got an abatement 
of the price, because of this provision in 
his bargain; and that it was unjust in him 
to seek to have the advantage of that 
abatement without adhering to his portion 
of the contract. 
as regarded Church-rates. All tenements 


were let liable to their payment, and let at | 


a lesser rate because of the liability. The 


right hon, the Chancellor of the Exche- | 


quer, in speaking on this question when 
about to introduce the resolutions, made 
use of an argument which he thought 
equally applicable in supporting his opin- 
ions. The right hon. Gentleman, when 
arguing in favour of the existence of an 


“stablished Church, said, that everybody 
was bound to pay the taxes for the main- | 


tenance of war, however indisposed “he 
might be to concur in the policy upon 
which that war was undertaken; and 
that as it was better to have a national 
religion than no religion, so all were 
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bound to pay for its maintenance. This 
argument was as valid for arate to support 
the fabric of the Church as it was for the 
support of anational religion. Now,how 
was the national Church to be recognised ? 
Was it to be tested by the numerical 
strength of its followers? If this were 
the case, they had the authority of the 
Patriot newspaper, the organ of the 
Dissenters, to show that, exclusively of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, who, by the 
way, were only a modification of the 
| Establishment, they amounted to no more 
than nearly a million. He did not mean 
| to argue that the imposition of a rate was 
| just if it unfairly affected only a compara- 
| tive few to show that those who advocated 
| 





the abolition of Church-rates ought to 
abstain from the use of any argument 
founded on numerical strength. The 
| Dissenters said, they did not resist the tax 
because of its ameunt, for they did not 
| pay more than 20,000/. or 25,000/. out 
of the whole sum of 250,000/.; and yet, they 
not only demanded that their portion should 
be remitted, but that the other 225,0002, 
paid by persons who had no objection to 
the rate, should be remitted also. Thus 
for every 100/, remitted to them for the 
bonus thus given to them the Church was 
to be deprived of 1,200/. more. Lord 
Althorp had brought forward a plan far 
preferable to the present Ministerial one, 
but he was not strong enough to carry it 
on account of the cry raised againstit by the 
Dissenters. Let the House remark the 
different treatment which the Dissenters 
and the members of the Established 
Church received on this question. In 
1834, a measure was brought forward by 
Government, with respect to Church-rates, 
which did not satisfy the Dissenters. 
They remonstrated against it, and Gos 
vernment abandoned the measure. In 
1837, another measure was brought for- 
ward, with which the members of the 
Established Church were greatly dissatis- 
fied. They remonstrated against it. What 
was the consequence? Was the measure 
withdrawn? On the contrary, it was 
pertinaciously pressed forward, and with 
a Ministerial majority of only twenty- 
three. This, too, was done by Ministers, 
professing to entertain a great regard for 
| the Church. Jn the discussion of the 
appropriation clause on the Irish Church 
question, the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 
| Russell) contrasted the abundance of the 
Irish with the scantiness of the English 
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Establishment. It was no later than June 
last, that the noble Lord admitted the 
revenues of the English Church not to be 
equal to, or at most barely equal to, its 
scanty support. In addition to this, when 
the present measure was about to be 
brought forward by Government it was 
stated, that the revenues of the Church 
were not to be touched ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing these admissions and this assurance, 
a distinction was about to be made be- 
tween Church land and Church revenues. 
Lord Althorp laid it down as a principle, 
that he would not touch the Church 
revenues, and he adhered to the principle. 
The noble Lord opposite laid down the 
same principle, but how did he adhere to 
it? Why, he proposed first to cut off the 
Church-rate, and proposed to procure for 
the Church an equivalent, to be raised out 
of funds which were already her own. In 
1836 it was stated, in order to quiet the 
public mind on this subject—it was delibe- 
rately stated—that the Church in England 
had no surplus revenues, and a pledge 
was given to provide an equivalent for 
anything which the Church might lose 
in making the arrangements respecting 
Church-rates. What was the result with 
respect to the statement and this pledge ? 
In 1837 Ministers come forward with a 
proposition to do away with the rate, and 
by way of an equivalent, to wring a vew 
value from the Church lands. What was 
the reason of this change? Was it any- 
thing as to the amount of the rate? Was 
the justice of the case altered—had any 
new light broken in upon Ministers—did 
any precarious exigency arise—or was it 
owing to the position of Government—the 
nearly equally-balanced power of parties in 
the House, aided by the pressure, that this 
question was made vital to the existence of 
the present Administration? Was it the 
meeting of Dissenters which had taken 
place the 20th of June, which had produced 
this change in Ministers? Had a promise 
been given to them of a speedy reparation 
of the crime committed there? Were 
Ministers about to act upon the principle 
of the steward, so memorable in the parable, 
who, when about to be dismissed from his 
place, went about discharging the debtors 
of the sums due to his lord? He might 


be wrong in his surmise, and the noble 
Lord looked as if he would say so; but, in 
the absence of some intelligible cause to 
explain the change, he might be excused 
if he made an erroneous guess 
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of the wholesome control of publie 
opinion, and of the weight which should 
attach to the wishes of the majority; but 
it appeared that the wholesome control 
was now about to be reversed, and vested 
in the hands of the minority. On looking 
back to the time when the voluntary prin- 
ciple first began to be agitated in Ireland, 


(the friends of the Established Church in 


Church ? 


England saw that the attack would next 
be made in this country. ‘* No,” said the 
Minister, ‘‘the cases are different; the 
Church of Ireland is over-fed, her means 
are too ample ; but in England the Church 
has a bare suthciency.” Yet in a few 
mouths after this statement was made, the 
Church of England was convicted of the 
same plethoric affection, and condemned to 
undergo the same treatment. The real 
question was between two sacrifices— 
whether Ministers would give up their 
power, or consent to the sacrifice of the 
Church, The hon, Member for Weymouth 
had asked whether it was to be supposed 
that Ministers would condemn the 
He did not think that they 
would willingly do so, but they were 
driven to the necessity of choosing between 
one of two sacrifices. When he spoke of 
the Church being sacri ficed, he did so 
because he could not see any distinction 
between tithes and Church-rates. All 
the arguments founded on a conscientious 
scruple applied equally to the one as tothe 
other. A distinction had been attempted 
to be made, by stating that the tithe fell 
on the landlord and the rate on the 
parishioners, but it should be remembered 
that the rate was fixed before the memory 
of man, and he could not conceive why an 
attempt should be made to take them away 
| without making an adequate compensation. 
There was no more right to take them than 
to take away the funds for the payment of 
the interest of the National Debt or 
other such similar claims. The plan of 
equivalent proposed deserved no other title 
than that of a quibble. What new value 
|was given to Church lands by the pro- 
posed measure which they did not before 
| possess? By repealing the restrictive 
| statutes regulating the letting of Church 
lands they acquired no new value; they 
| were merely permitted to rise to their 
| natural level. If the Radicals were right 
‘in the doctrine that the whole revenues of 
\the Church belonged to the public, his 


: 
‘arguments would lose some of their force ; 


Much had | but ministers had not as yet put forward 
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so extreme and violent a doctrine. With | 
the qualifications laid down in the resolu. | 
tions before the House this doctrine, that 
the revenues of the Church were public 
property, was as strongly denied by Minis- 
ters as it was by him, or by those with 
whom he acted. He was ready to admit 
that the Legislature, if it could add a new 
value to land, was at liberty to apply it to 
public purposes, even though that land 
should be private property. Yes, he fully 
admitted this ; but he could not conceive 
how Ministers could take the credit of 
adding a new value to Chureh lands by 
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means of this measure. He would illus-_ 
trate his meaning. If, 300 years since, 


the Crown had granted a franchise, suppose 
for the building of a market, and imposed 
a toll of a halfpe uny upea every 20s., and 
if from the altered circumstances of things | 
—the improvements in cultivation, &e.— 
the market became so important as to in- 
duce the Crown to double the toll, this 
would be creating an increase in value 
which Government would be fully war- 
ranted in applying to public purposes to 
the construction of a pier, a bridge, a road, 
or in any similar way. If, on the contrary, 
an Act of Parliament had been applied for 
to remove restrictions with regard to the 
letting of private property, did the State 
ever step in to demand the produce of any 
improvement which might be the conse- 
quence? Decidedly not, for in this case | 
no increase in value had been given to the | 
land, as the improvement only followed | 
from the removal of restrictions which pre- | 
vented the landlord from making his leases | 
in the same manner as others. This was | 


exactly the case with the Church lands. } for. 


There was no new value about to be added | 
to them, and any increase in their produc- 
tiveness would only be the consequence of 
a removal of restrictions. It was argued 
that by the Ministerial plan better provi- 
sion would be made for keeping the 
churches in repair than now existed, but 
how was this to be the case, when the 
amount proposed for that purpose was to 
be no more than at present 250,000/. ? ‘The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that any interest which might at 
present exist in the improvable nature of 
the land was of a doubtful character, and 
that no one could decide whether it belonged 
to the lessor or the lessee, the landlord or 
the tenant. Both parties, however, were 
opposed to the plan, for both thought they 
possessed an interest ; and, tn this state of 
the question was it not perfectly allowable 
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to them to say to athird party, “ You are 
not at all entitled ?” It was argued that this 
would be but a small concession to ensure 
peace. After what had occurred it was 
quite natural that the House should dis- 
trust these promises of peace, which were 
held out on every oc casion, but only showed 
that each fresh concession was productive 
of new demands. ‘This had already been 
the case with respect to the Dissenters’ 
Marriages Bill. When that Bill passed 
the House of Commons and was sent up to 
the Lords, they were told that it would give 
entire satisfaction. This was Slowed by 
the Births Bill, which it now appeared did 
How could it be said 
to give satisfaction when there was at pre- 
sent a Bill before the House to amend it? 
No, the voluntary principle came distinctly 
before them, proposing to deprive the poor 
of all access to religious instruction. What, 
then, were the grievances which the Dis- 
senters complained of? Not those which 
were sought to be remedied by the Mar- 
iages Bill—not those te which the regis- 
tration of Births Bill had heen applied. It 
now appeared that the grievance complained 
of by the Dissenters was the existence of 
the Established Church. Formerly the 
complaint was, that the establishment re- 
fused to tolerate Dissenters. This was in 
the age of bigotry, but in these enlightened 
days the Dissenters refused to tolerate the 
establishment. If food or shelter—if any 
of the corporeal wants—were to be pro- 
vided men would make an effort to procure 
them, for themselves; but it unfortunately 
happened in spiritual matters, where pro- 
vision was most wanted, it was least looked 
The people of ‘this country were 
not, however, prepared for the cruel 
theories of the political economists—they 
were not prepared to adopt the voluntary 
principle, or to take the first step, in a series 
of proceedings, the result of which would 
be to do away with all provision for the 
religious instruction of the poor. The 
voluntary principle might do for the rich, 
who could make provision for themselves ; 
but it would not answer for the poor, who 
could not afford the means necessary for 
such provision. Would they provide for 
the poor, the things necessary for their 
bodily wants, and leave them without that 
sucred provision without which all else 
would be little here, and worse than 
nothing hereafter? Those who took as 
peculiarly their own principle “the greatest 


happiness of che greatest number” should 
net neglect this, The cause of the 
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Established Church was emphatically and 
peculiarly the cause of the poor, and those 
who advocated the voluntary principle in 
opposition to it advocated the cheerless and 
chilling doctrine that religion was only 
for the rich, who could afford to pay for 
it. At present the poorest subject of the 
realm had the means of worshipping at the 
altar ofhis God. Let not Parliament pre- 
sume to deprive him of that privilege. 
After he had toiled for six days let him not 
on the seventh be debarred from the en- 
joyment of that consolation and encourage- 
ment which religion afforded to all. In- 
stead of diminishing they ought to increase 
his opportunities of confirming himself in 
those tenets of faith which were “the 
means of grace and the hope of glory.” 
The Solicitor-General said, that if the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
sat down hada right to complain, as he 
had complained in the commencement of 
his address, that the real question at issue 
had been departed from by hon. Members 
who had preceded him, how much more 
reason had he to make a similar complaint, 
after the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his elaborate peroration, 
more worthy of a Roman Catholic bishop 
in the French Convention, at the period of 
the revolution than of a Member of the 
British House of Commons? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had stated, that 
with regard to the present question, his 
Majesty’s Government occupied a very 
false position ; that with language in their 
mouths, breathing love and aflection for 
the Church, they had nevertheless a con- 
stant leaning towards the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and that this they had manifested 
by every sentiment they had expressed, 
and every measure they had introduced. 
In order to bear out those assertions his 
hon. Friend had had recourse to statements 
contained in papers, he (the Solicitor. 
General) knew not whence they came ; and 
from petitions fer the language in which 
his learned Friend was the first to admit no 
one in that House could be responsible, and 
which to use his own expression, were 
couched in rhetorical flourishes. What was 
the sole foundation of his hon. and learned 
Friend’s argument? Hishon. and learned 
Friend seemed to think the measure under 
the consideration of the House, whether 
good or bad, was an approach to what he 
called the voluntary principle. Now, bya 
Church Establishment he (the Solicitor- 
General) understood a Church which the 
poor man might visit without charge, which 
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was provided for him. By the voluntary 
principle he understood a Church which 
every man must provide for himself. Now, 
in what way could his hon. and learned 
Friend point out how a Church kept up by 
one fund approached more nearly to the 
voluntary principle than a Church kept up 
by another fund? His hon. and learned 
Friend contended that the false position of 
his Majesty’s Government was evinced by 
the humble tone of the law officers of the 
Crown ; and he had observed that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney-General 
had so high a professional reputation that 
he could afford to lose the portion of legal 
character of which his assertion that there 
were no means of compelling a parish to 
raise a Church-rate would deprive him. 
Now, he begged leave to take his fullshare 
of the responsibility which attached to that 
opinion, He believed that there was no 
right to compel the raising of those rates, 
because there was no remedy against their 
being raised, except, perhaps, that proceed- 
ingsmight beinstituted in theEcclesiastical 
Court for the punishment of the individuals 
who refused to concur in the rate. An hon. 
and learned Friend of his,» whom he did 
not see in his place—the hon. Member for 
Cardiff—had stated on a recent occasion 
that he was in possession of certain manu- 
scripts which established the fact, that in 
early times the law sanctioned the doctrine 
that when the parish refused tomake a rate 
the churchwarden might make it himself. 
If that were really the law all difficulty on 
the subject would be removed. But it was 
certainly very extraordinary that in the 
numerous discussions which the subject 
had undergone no one had before ven- 
tured to assert that such was the law. 
A fallacy ran through all the debates on 
this measure. It was assumed by those 
who opposed it that it was intended solely 
for the relief of the Dissenters. That he 
never would admit. Whether the mea- 
sure was right or whether the measure was 
wrong, it must be allowed that experience 
had shown that these Church-rates had 
long been the cause of great scandal to the 
Church. That admitted—it being acknow- 
ledged that the evil was a great one—the 
question was how it was to be got rid of ? 
Why, it could be got rid of only by the 
abolition of Church-rates. In what way 
did his noble Friend purpose to abolish 
them? Was it not by the substitution of 
a fund adequate to the purpose, and which 
might justly be resorted to? Parliament 
couldin no way show itself more friendly 
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to the Church Establishment, it could in | 


no way secure to that Establishment a 
more immediate and permanent benetit— 
than by removing the scandal inseparable 
from Church-rates. The noble Member for 
Lancashire had on a former occasion ad- 
mitted, that any ecclesiastical property 
which was found to be superfluous might 
be applied to State purposes. He did not 
go so far ; but he maintained that it might 
be employed in some other manner for the 
interest of the Church. His hon. and 
learned Friend who had just spoken had 


commented on what he called the change | 


of opinion on the part of his noble and his 
right hon. Friends which had taken place 
since the year 1834, when he the hon. 
Member for Exeter proposed a measure ex- 
actly similar to the present, but which his 
noble and right hon. Friends then opposed. 
Now, the measure proposed at that period 


by the hon. Member for Exeter was so far | 
from being a measure exactly similar to the | 
present that it was only half that measure. | 


The measure proposed by the hon. Member 
for Exeter,in 1854 went to abolish Church- 
rates, but did not provide any substitute. 
He thought that even making Church- 
rates payable out of the Consolidated Fund 
was better than the present system. He 
would say, however, that for the attain- 
ment of the great object which they had in 
view they should overlook all minor differ- 
ences. It mattered not whether Church- 
rates were a tax or not; they should not 
allow them to be felt as a tax ; and therefore 
it was that the right hon. Baronet had said 
it was, his intention to get rid of theimpost 
of Church-rates, which brought the Church 
into discredit, because it was considered a 
great practical grievance, the effect of 
which was to keep in a state of alienation 
the Churchmen and Dissenters. A remedy, 


then, must be found, and, as he believed | 


that remedy was to be found in the proposi- 
tion which had been submitted to the 
House by his right hon. Friend, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he should most 
conscientiously vote for it. He believed 
that it would put an end tothose disgrace- 
ful brawls which so often occurred on the 
question of Church-rates. 

Sir Francis Burdett observed, that it 
might appear a little presumptuous in him 
to differ in opinion from a great and able 


lawyer, holding office under the Govern- | 


ment, on the subject of law. Yet as he 
recollected that common sense was the 
foundation of common law, and common 
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law was the subject which the House had 
to deal with—he must own that he had 
heard with surprise that hon. and learned 
Gentleman declare, that in England there 
' would be an immemorial and imprescripti- 
ble right, with no means for obtaining that 
right. If such were the fact, then he 
would say the Court of King’s Bench were 
bound to find a remedy to redress such a 
wrong. With reference to the question 
before the House, he denied that there was 
any grievance on the part of Dissenters of 
this country in this matter. He must pros 
test against such an assertion, and he must 
express, with the greatest disgust, his 
fecling at the pretension of conscience 
being brought forward, the fact being that as 
soon as Church-rates affected their pockets 
‘the consciences of those who opposed 
| them immediately dictated that this was an 
unjust demand. He denied the justice of 
this pretence on the part of the Dissenters, 
The Dissenters who possessed property 
purchased that property with this cons 
tingency annexed to it; it was no personal 
tax—it had nothing whatever to do with 
religion. It was a debt due to others, 
| which they ought not to withhold. He ob- 
| jected both to the resolution proposed, and 
|to the amendment which had also been 
| put; and more particularly to the latter, 
because it stood in the way to the giving 
a direct negative to a measure which was 
founded on the grossest injustice—which 
interfered with the rights of property and 
with the usages of this country. He would 
say, in justice to the Dissenters generally, 
that the Church-rates were opposed by a 
portion of the Dissenters only, and not by 
the whole body. A great and most 
respectable body or portion of the Dis- 
senters, it was well known, entertained no 
such scruples as those which were put for 
ward on this question. He adverted to the 
Wesleyan Methodists, a body of men 
between whom and the Church of England 
there was really so little difference—a body 
of men who had- so proved their sincere 
attachment to the Church of England that 
opportunities should be made to include 
them with the Church. He contended 
that the Wesleyans did not object to the 
payment of a just debt. Nay, he was 
persuaded they carried the matter further, 
and that they believed the mild, liberal, 
and tolerant Church of the country to be a 
| great benefit, and that all sects under its 
‘protection were bound by the greatest 
| obligations for that extreme Jiberty which 
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under different circumstances they could 
not find. Now, he objected to the scheme 
itself, because it had been shown by an 
eminent lawyer, the hon. Member for 
Exeter, also by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, the Member for Ripon. and it had 
been unanswerably shown by those hon. 
and learned Gentlemen that this measure 
was one of the grossest injustice—that it 
subverted a large portion of the property 
of this country, and interfered by the 
power of the Government between the 
proprietors and lessees—that it violated the 
rights of property, which had become so 
complicated by time and circumstances ; 
that the measure was nog only unjust, but 
inexpedient, and utterly impracticable. He 
would say that this measure was inex- 
pedient ; and though he thought the pro- 
position of Lord Althorp, which had been 
sarried by a large majority, and might 
have settled this question, was preferable 
to this present plan—even though it was 
still objectionable, yet he did not know 
why the country should be taxed for the 
sake of some political Dissenters. The 
change of the plan was certainly for the 
worse. He should like to know how it 
would be likely (unless some new scheme 
of a commission were devised, entailing 
enormous expenses on the country, to see 
what was the state of the repairs of the 
Churches) he should like to know how the 
Churches were to be kept up in repair so 
well or so economically as by the mode of 
law at present established, by which per- 
sons residing in the different parishes were 
interested in seeing that the edifices did not 
go into a state of dilapidation, and who 
acted upon the principle that a stitch in 
time saves nine. It was impossible to 
suppose that if this expense were to be paid 
out of the public purse the Churches could 
be kept in a state of eflicient repair. He, 
therefore, thought the measure was im- 
politic; but he objected to it chiefly because 
it went to an isolated object, and to affect 
the rights of property, for the small sum 
of 250,0007. He objected to the scheme, 
moreover, because he was satisfied it would 
be found to be impracticable even by those 
who wished to pass the measure, whic he 
contended had already been thrown out, if 
they looked to the consideration to be given 
to the opinion of the House as expressed on 
a former occasion, when the majority was 
formed by placemen, and adherents of the 
ministry, who, even in olden times of the 
Reform Parliament, would not have been 
held of sufficient weight to decide such a 
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question. When they saw the state of 
party in that House, it was impossible for 
them to sanction this measure. They 
could have no confidence in his Majesty’s 
Ministers. Would the House support and 
look to them to uphold the institutions and 
constitution of the country? He thought 
on the contrary, they were a weak Minis- 
try. To attempt to impose a measure on 
the country which was carried only by a 
majority of twenty-three in the debate on 
the principle, seemed to him to be one of the 
most extraordinary and most unjustifiable 
circumstances he had ever known. But, 
fortunately, there was still another House, 
there was, happily, as yet, a check and 
a control on the acts of the House of 
Commons; and the country might feel 
itself safe and secure in the full conscious 
ness that that mest unjust, most iniquitous, 
and most impolitic measure had no chance 
of ever being carried into law. Early in 
the course of the debate the hon. Member 
for Leeds, who was always so sensitive on 
the subject of the claims of the Dissenters, 
denied most distinctly that the Dissenters 
had any wish to subvert the Established 
Church of this country. But as that hon. 
Gentleman did not carry all the body of the 
Dissenters in his belly, and as he always 
cautiously gave his opinion rather as his 
own than theirs collectively, he should pro- 
ceed to show the House what weight ought 
to be attached to that statement. When 
he spoke of the Dissenters, he did not wish 
to be understood to mean the Dissenters at 
large, the great portion of whom were a 
most respeciable body, and not at all op- 
posed to the present system; but the po- 
litical Dissenters merely, who were small 
in number, though they contrived to make 
a great noise, and not at all formidable in 
any way, though they were enabled by the 
public papers, to fill the country with their 
clamour. ‘To show the House the object of 
these individuals, in contradiction to the 
assertion of the hon. Member for Leeds, he 
should read an extract from one of their 
organs, and leave the question to be judged 
by itself. A Dissenting journal of the date 
of the 9th of March last, published in Bir- 
mingham, spoke as follows in reference to 
Church-rates : 


“ While we join in the general expression of 
thanks offered by the country to the Ministry, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, let us 
not be understood as for a moment saying that 
the Dissenters, in the event of this measure 
passing, will have received a boon at their 
hands.” 
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So that, whatever Parliament did, or 
was committed to do, was not considered a 
boon: though before its announcement it 
was received with thankfulness and grati- 
tude. It then proceeded :-— 

“ One portion of the Church bonds are re- 
moved ; but let no one confound the question 
of Church-rates with the Church question. The 
Church question has not yet been mooted.” 

That was of a piece with the meaning of 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, at some 
public meeting, on a recent occasion, when 
he said, “ Let us first get the Church-rates 
abolished, and then we shall have some 
ground to go on for the subversion of the 
Establishment.” The article proceeded: — 

“ But we give notice to the “hurchmen 
that, as far as we are concerned, we shall not 
the less earnestly seek for the separation of the 
Church from the state than we did already for 
the abolition of the church-rates.” 

And yet, after this, the hon. Member for 
Leeds would say that such was not the 
object of the Dissenters whom he purported 
to represent. But a pretence of conscience 
was started by them as an argument; a 
thing never heard of before on the subject. 
Those great men of that sect, the Dod- 
dridges, the Baxters, the Matthew Henrys, 
the Robert Halls never urged such an ar- 
gument—never thought of it, in fact. 
Their consciences took a different turn from 
those who called themselves their followers. 
But what an argument! It was an attempt 
to get rid of a just debt and nothing more. 
What man of honour or honesty ever set 
up such an opposition to a just demand? 
But what followed was still beyond all that 
preceded. The writers of that document, 
besides giving “ notice to the Churchmen,” 
talked of altering the fundamental laws of 
the country in such a manner that, were it 
not altogether unworthy the notice of 
Parliament, might be made the subject 
of grave accusation. They proceed to 
say— 

“ We are quite aware that the question is 
already before the public; but it is neither 
the abolition of church-rates nor the expulsion 
of the bishops from the Parliamentary Peerage 
that will satisfy us. We will make the Chureh 
of England what she in reality is—one of the 
sects of the country.’ 

Now, that might be very honest in the 
writers, as it certainly was very plain-spoken 
of them; but would the House agree to 
these propositions? He thought these 
sentiments very shallow, very silly, and 
very absurd ; but if the “wants and wishes ” 
(to use the cant of the patriotism of the 
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present day) of those whose sentiments 
they were should be complied with, every 
man who had seen even half the period of 
his life would soon be compelled to acknow- 
ledge that Providence had been too bounti- 
ful to them. He (Sir F. Burdett) should 
like to ask hon. Gentlemen who were now 
requiring all these things, whether, when 
the repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation 
Acts was first mooted, those restrictions 
imposed on them by the people of England 
at a period when it was deemed essentially 
necessary—he would ask them whether 
before the repeal of those Acts were granted 
it was not looked on in the light of a boon, 
a blessing? But now the Dissenters 
thought differently. Gratitude with them 
seemed to have a kind of restrictive force, 
to lose its power when there was no longer 
a favour to be obtained, and to perish when 
the exertions which should have called it 
perpetually forth were at an end, From 
that censure, however, he exempted the 
large body of non-political Dissenters, as 
well as the respectable portion of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland—the former of whom 
had as little to do with the agitation on 
the subject of Church-rates as the latter 
had with the other kind of agitation which 
he firmly believed the great majority of 
them looked on as the worst curse of 
their unhappy country. But, with such 
sentiments publicly proclaimed, what en- 
couragement had the people of England to 
pursue any longer a course of concession 
towards them? If a concession were made 
it was at once said to be extorted by con- 
quest ; and favours when wont se § were 
spoken of as rights which had been long 
withheld. But if they thought they could 
intimidate the spirit of this great Protestant 
nation—to undermine and subvert the 
Constitution and the institutions of this 
country, he could safely assure them that 
they would find themselves grievously, and, 
he would add, happily, mistaken. Well, 
then, the measure before the House which 
had been so completely overthrown on law 
points by the learned lawyers who had 
combatted it, and in the calculations on 
which it was founded, those “ mares’ nests ” 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
picking of one set of men’s pockets to put 
it in those of another—that sort of petty 
larceny—what remained of it? It was not 
merely the small sum of money which was in 
question—the great question at issue was in 
reality the principle of interference with the 
property of the country—the shaking to its 
very foundation the constitution of the 
212 
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Church of England. He did not know why 
Lord Althorp had not carried his measure on 
the subject, but in his opinion, it would be 
decidedly the best for the country, though 
it was a boon which he maintained the 
Dissenters had no right to demand—to be 
released from debts contracted by them 
with a full knowledge and perfect con- 


sciousness of the fact. They held an 
equivalent for it. = The Church had 
nothing at all to do with the question. It 


was as though an estate should be dis- 
posed of, subject to a contingency—that 
of keeping a pack of fox-hounds, for in- 
stance. Many hon. Gentlemen, no doubt, 
affected to think that the sports of the 
field were profane, but on that subject 
he (Sir F. Burdett) widely differed from 
them. He would say to them, in the 
words of an elegant English poet— 

“There are, born in the Samian school, who 

think 
This pastime scarce humane; 


But in my mind and not ungentle eye, 
His life is pure that knows no fouler stain.” 


But he denied the grievance complained of 
altogether. He denied the justice of the 
demand—he denied the policy of conceding 
that demand: and he thought that, inde- 
pendent of these, were it ever so just and 
ever so politic, the measure of his Majesty's 
Ministers was the most objectionable 
which could well be imagined for the pur- 
pose, and the least likely to be efficient for 
the smallest good. Under these circum- 
stances—and believing that by the question 
at issue the voluntary principle was put to 
the vote of the House—for it was much 
too contracted a view to confine specula- 
tion on the subject to Church-rates—the 
question was strictly whether it was to be 
the voluntary principle or an Established 
Church? hat was the way to put it to 
the House. A decision which was only 
sanctioned by twenty-three in favour of 
the Ministry could not be the decision of 
the country. Having thus put it to the 
House he should sit down, having shortly 
expressed himself as well as he could under 
present circumstances—but with the ut- 
most confidence in the good sense and good 
feeling of the gentlemen of England, and of 
the people of England who would support 
them. He sat down, he would repeat, in 
the most perfect confidence that the mea- 
sure before the House would never be 
passed. He would in conclusion say a few 
words of himself. It was with great regret 
that he found himself compelled to act 
against hon. Gentlemen whom he saw op- 
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posed to him. It was a great sacrifice ; 
but his whole life had been one sacrifice for 
the good of his country, and whatever pain 
it cost him he was content to suffer for the 
same cause-—“ His gratiora dictu alia esse 
scio, sed me vera pro gratis loqui ei meum 
ingenium non moverit necessitas cogit ” to 
that course which he then pursued. He 
objected to the amendment because it stood 
between the true vote of the House and 
the fact. It was high time now for the 
people of this country to declare that they 
would not admit of any further innovations 
in their onstitution, in Church or in State. 
Mr. Sheil was understood to say, that 
the hon. Baronet would have done better to 
have maintained a judicious silence—such 
a silence as he had long observed. He 
would abstain from speaking of the enlight- 
ened language of the hon. Baronet, who 
talked of the hon. Member for Leeds having 
“ the whole of the Dissenters in his belly.” 
The hon. Baronet, too had alluded to 
another House in glowing terms—in terms 
which were better adapted, perhaps, for 
that House than the House of Commons. 
The hon. Member had referred to his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, of whom he had spoken 
in language of respect, and yet he was 
astonished he had not called them his noble 
and right hon. Friends. But he said, that 
the Ministry were weak. He had given 
them to understand that the man who led 
that House was weak—that he who carried 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts was weak—that that man was weak 
who introduced the Reform of Parliament 
Bill into the House of Commons—he said 
that that man was weak who, under even 
the Melbourne Administration, carried the 
English Municipal Corporation Bill—the 
hon. Baronet spoke of him with compassion ! 
He believed that sentiment had its origin 
in sympathy. He looked upon the hon. 
Baronet as a noble relic of a temple dedi- 
cated to freedom, though ill-omened birds 
built their nests and found shelter in that 
once noble edifice. Although the hon. 
Baronet was now allied with the men who 
were the antagonists of Reform in every 
shape—although he was allied with the 
party which was headed by the chief con- 
stable of the Tower—although the hon. 
Baronet was allied with the party (he did 
not intend to speak in offensive language 
when he said so) which was in power when 
the misdeeds—for there was no use in em- 
ploying a partial phrase—when the mis- 
deeds of Manchester were rife—still it was 
due to the hon. Baronet——([Cry of “ Ques- 
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He thought it | 
would be felt that the speech of the hon. | 
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inquire whether the property of the Irish 
Church was not more than commensurate 


Baronet was of such 2 miscellaneous nature, | to the services which it had to perform. 
that it went over such a vast variety of | On that occasion the noble Lord whom ke 


ground, that it contained so many refer- | 


ences to Ireland and to a vast varicty of 
other topics, that he was not deviating from 
the proper course of debate when he ven- 


tured to advert, in what he was sure the | 
the | 
propositions he then maintained. 


hon. Baronet would feel to be 
language of Parliamentary courtesy, to 
certain passages in his previous  po- 
litical life. He was, he confessed, about 
to advert to some incidents remarkable 
not only in the biography of the hon. 
Baronet, but in the history of the times 
in which he had lived. But when he so 
adverted to them it was for the purpose 
of giving his meed of humble praise to 
the previous conduct of the hon. Baronet. 
Might he suggest to the hon. Baronet 
that it was now somewhat unreasonable on 
his part to complain of agitators? Male- 
volent people might say that the hon. 
Baronet felt (he hoped it was not the case) 
like the once popular actor who no longer 
obtained the applause of the upper galleries. 
[Cries of ‘ Order,” and “ Question.” ] 
Ile owned, he thought, that the phrases 
employed by the hon. Baronet towards some 
who sat on that (the Ministerial) side of the 


louse, might justify the House in bearing | 


with him if he spoke of the course which 
the hon. Baronet had latterly pursued in 
the language of what he admitted to be 
severity, but which he insisted was not in 


the slightest degree removed from the | 


proper limit of discussion. But since the 
House had called upon him not to advert 
to the personal conduct of the hon. 
Baronet, he would simply and shortly state 
that he charged the hon. Baronet with 
being guilty, in every one of the tenets, in 
every one of the abstract propositions the 
hon. Baronet had that night laid down, of 
the most palpable, he would not say the 
grossest, inconsistency. What was the 
statement made by the hon. Baronet at the 
outset of his speech? Did he not say 
that the proposition of the Government 
involved a violation of the rule by which 
property was secured? Did he not say 
that the proposition, if carried, would shake 
the security of property to the foundation. 
{Cheers}? Hetook that cheer as an ad- 
mission that such was the language of the 
hon. Baronet. Had that always been the 
language of the hon. Baronet? On the 
Gth May, 1824, the hon. Member for 
Middlesex brought forward a motion to 


;man in the year 1837 





saw opposite—the noble Lord the Member 
for Lancashire (Lord Stanley)—delivered 
the speech, conspicuous, no doubt, at the 
time, but rendered more remarkable after- 
wards in consequence of the noble Lord’s 
ostensible adherence from that period to the 
It must 
he felt that the motion made by the hon. 
Member for Middlesex on that occasion in. 
volved to a certain extent the principles 
on which the proposition of the Govern- 
ment now rested. At all events it was 
contended on the other side of the House 
that if Church-rates were abolished the 
foundation of the Church would be shaken. 


The hon. Baronet, indeed, went further, 


and said, that the security of property 
would be affected. Now, what was the 
language used by the hon. Baronet on the 
occasion to which he referred, in May, 
1824? He knew that the House had a gene- 
ral distaste to references made to speeches 
delivered in what the hon. Baronet called 
the ‘olden time ;” and the House perhaps 
was right in feeling and expressing that 
distaste, because it was not fair to refer 
to casual or isolated expressions in bygone 
speeches, in order afterwards to ground 
a charge upon them; but when a 
laid down cer- 
tain broad abstract propositions-—-when he 
found fault, not with the details of a meas 
sure, but came forward with a distinct and 
decisive denunciation of its principle upon 
general constitutional grounds, it was fair, 
he thought, to go back, not to particular 


| phrases, but to the general tenor of a com- 


prehensive speech delivered in the year 
1824, in which the hon. Baronet deliberately, 
clearly, and beyond all equivocation, laid 


down doctrines of an abstract nature 
diametrically opposed to those which 
he now came forward to advocate. 


The passage he was about to quote did 
not refer to the inadvertencies or incon- 
sistencies to which he took the liberty of 
adverting at the outset of his observations, 
and which the House, with its usual good 
sense and tact, had not allowed him to 
dwell upon, because they were too notori- 
ous to require repetition or illustration ; 
but this, in 1824, was the language of 
the hon. Baronet, who spoke now of the 
necessity of upholding the Protestant as- 
cendancy in Ireland. He intreated the 
attention of the hon, Baronet to what he 
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was going to read—he knew it was neces- 
sary that the hon. Baronet’s memory 
should be refreshed. On that occasion 
the hon. Baronet was not contented with 
going into the grievances under which the 
Irish people were labouring—he did not 
confine himself to the specific facts brought 
forward by the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex—the hon. Baronet did, as he had 
already mentioned by way of introduction 
to what he was going to read, distinctly 
state the broad, general abstract grounds 
on which he intended to vote for the 
motion of the hon. Member for Middlesex. 
This was the statement :— 


“With regard to the Church of Ireland, I 
am one ‘of those who do not believe Church 
property to be so mischievous to a country as 
many persons imagine; but neither, on the 
other hand, co I consider it so sacred, or to 
stand on the same footing, or to be hedged 
round by the same protections, as private pro- 
perty. The property of the Church is, pay 
given for a public service, and it requires that 
the service should be performed. One portion 
of it was given for pious uses ; and as to the 
donors, who were, according to some Gentle- 
men, to have their gifts set aside by any altera- 
tion of Church property, I will ask to what 
Church did they give this property? Cer- 
tainly not to the Church which now holds it, 
but to another, from which it was taken by 
the State and transferred to this. As to the 
arguments, therefore, which have been ad- 
dressed to the interests of the landed gentle- 
men, telling them to beware of shaking their 
_ Own property by suffering that of the Church 

to be touched, I trust, Sir, that the landed 
Gentlemen of this House have too much good 
sense to adopt any fear of the kind, and too 
much manliness not to treat such opinions 
with contempt. If it can be shown that the 
property of the Established Church in Ireland 
Is so distributed as to be a great evil—if it 
can be shown that by altering the distribution 
we shall largely promote the interests and hap- 
piness of all the people, that we shall benefit 
the public—if it can be shown that this pro- 
perty is an enormous grievance, will it not be 
absurd to say ——” 


{Sir Francis Burdett interposed an ob- 
servation, the purport of which did not 
reach the gallery.] Does the hon. Baronet 
say no (continued Mr. Sheil)? Does he 
say that these are not the sentiments he 
then expressed ? Why, he was a teller on 
the division which took place upon the 
oceasion. The tellers were Joseph Hume 
and Sir Francis Burdett. Ay, and since 
I am pointing out the inconsistencies of 
public men, I may state, that I find in 
the list of those who voted for the propo- 
sition of the hon, Member for Middlesex, 
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the name of Maurice Fitzgerald, who has 
since contested the representation of Lam- 
beth. [An Hon. Member: And Lord 
Palmerston.} Do you want more names? 
Then I will tell you that in the same list is 
to be found the name of Sir James Scar- 
lett. If you do not think me capable of 
replying to the hon. Baronet, I appeal to 
a higher authority, and refer you to his 
own distinct, explicit, solemn denunciation 
of the Irish Church, founded upon the 
abstract doctrine that the property of the 
Church is the property of the State. I 
proceed with the passage from which I 
was quoting at the point from which I was 
broken off by the interruption of the 
House :— 


Church-rates. 


“ Will it not be absurd to say, that it is not to 
be touched—that Parliament cannot alter the 
destination of the property of the Church— 
when it is shown that this destination is an 
alarming evil, and that the alteration would be 
productive of great public good !’’* 

He should not have said one word about 
the Irish Church, had not the hon. Baronet 
gratuitously availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity of animadverting upon the conduct 
of Irish agitators—upon the conduct of 
those, and the House well understood his 
meaning, whom he described in sarcastic 
tones, as the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. He was not ashamed to say, that 
he and those who thought with him, were 
the firm supporters of the Government 
which carried the English Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Bill—that they were the 
supporters of the Government which car- 
ried the Births and Deaths Registration 
Bill—that they were the supporters of the 
Government which carried the Poor-law 
Amendment Bill—a Bill which the right 
hon. Baronet opposite declared he would 
not consent to rescind—which the Duke 
of Wellington, to his honour, declared he 
would never repeal. Let him do the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) justice. 
This new alliance was no alliance of his, 
It was not “Peel and Burdett,” but 
* Burdett and Oastler.” But, to return 
fora moment to the subject of the Irish 
Church. The hon. Baronet (Sir Francis 
Burdett), who declared that he had never 
undergone any political metamorphosis— 
who maintained that his political creed, 
political character, and political views re- 
mained unspotted and unchanged — let 
the House hear what he said of the Irish 
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Church, of which he was now such a 
devoted and euthusiastic advocate, in the 
year 1824, In the same speech from which 
he had already quoted, the hon. Baronet 
said, 


Church- Rates. 


“With regard to the Church of Ireland, 
the single question is, does that Church do 
good orevil? Is Protestant ascendancy—for 
that is what is meant by preserving the Church 
—of so much benefit that it must, at all 
hazards be preserved, or is it not a curse to 
the people of Ireland? Even if it can be 
proved that the Protestant ascendancy is not 
an evil, it does not follow that the Church 
should be protected in all its wealth. But if 
that ascendancy is the cause why all classes 
have not equal rights—if it prevents the Go- 
vernment from doing justice to all its subjects 
—if it exposes the majority to the tyranny of 
a small number, and will not allow the nation 
to be governed by any other principle than 
terror, then, Sir, | cannot consider the Pro- 
testant ascendancy as so necessary to be pre- 
served; or that it is not of more harm than 
good.”* 

He would really appeal to the hon. Baro- 
net whether the language he had held 
that night was not at utter variance with 
the sentiments he expressed in 1824. [Sir 
Francis Burdett: No.] The hon. Baro- 
net said, “no.” To that “no” there was 
no reply, or, if he ventured to give an 
answer, it could only be this: that the 
Irish Roman Catholics had disappointed 
the hon. Baronet’s expectations, and al- 
though he felt the Established Church to 
be a grievance.—[Sir Francis Burdett : 
No.] Then the hon. Baronet must have 
spoken in a manner at variance with his 
feelings. [Sir Francis Burdett : No, no.} 
[ speak (continued Mr. Sheil) of what 
happened not ten or twelve years ago, but 
in 1834. In that year, feeling the abso- 
lute necessity of having the Church ques- 
tion settled with a view to the peace of 
Ireland, I took the liberty—1 believe it 
was in replying, or rather attempting to 
reply, to a speech of the noble Lord (Lord 
Stanley) the Member for Lancashire, who 
was then a Member of the same Govern- 
ment with his noble and right hon, Friends 
—I took the liberty at the time of sug- 
gesting that it was incumbent on his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to make an explicit 
declaration on the subject, and I called 
upon every one of them in the House of 
Commons to declare their opinions upon 
it. TI own that on that occasion I ad- 
dressed myself more particularly to the 
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noble Lord (Russell) the Secretary for 
the Home Department, who, it was said, 
upset the cabinet a few days afterwards. 
And I cannot help claiming to myself 
some credit for sowing the seeds of salu- 
tary discord which grew up in precious 
fruit to my country; for, from the dis- 
cussion which then took place the split in 
the cabinet arose, and not long afterwards 
the noble Lord (Stanley) opposite, and 
his companion (Sir J. Graham) abandoned 
the Administration. On the 6th of May, 
1834, the noble Lord (Russell) the Secre- 
tary for the Home Department, stated, in 
consequence of a question put to him by 
the hon. Member for Tipperary, that he 
felt it his duty to state, that his opinions 
upon the subject of the Irish Church re- 
mained unchanged ; and who was it that 
rose immediately afterwards and expressed 
his pleasure at hearing the declaration ? 
Why, it was no other than the hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Westminster. Sir 
Francis Burdett got up as soon as the 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
Department, sat down, and declared that 
his opinions also upon the subject of the 
frish Church remained unchanged, and 
that he thought it absolutely necessary 
that that Church should be reduced ; and 
he distinctly and warmly expressed his 
eratitude to the noble Lord for the senti- 
ments he had uttered. These were his 
words :— 

“He thought he saw for the first time a 
glimpse of hope of removing what had been 
so long rankling in the minds of the Irish 
people, and of making that union, so import- 
ant in other respects, a source of strength and 
happiness to both countries. This object ap- 
peared to be of such magnitude, that all other 
subjects and details shruuk into utter insig- 
nificance. Ile was prepared to make as great 
a sacrifice in a spirit of justice or of generosity 
as any Irish Member, for he felt it was both 
politic and wise in this country to carry this 
object into complete effect. He felt strongly 
upon this subject, for from an early period of 
life he had been deeply, though, perhaps, not 
prudently, implicated in it ; but it was a sub- 
ject which was calculated to drive a wise man 
mad. But he admitted that be felt then not 
as an Englishman, except as desiring to pro- 
mote the good of his fellow subjects. He re- 
joiced at the feeling tone which had been 
employed, as this was a subject which had 
kept Ireland in a ferment at all times, as the 
great grievance of a large proportion of the 
population of Treland, and if arranged at an 
early period, all heart-burnings and discontent 
would have been prevented.’’* 
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I abandon at once (Mr. Sheil continued) 
—I deprecate any language of severity in 
speaking to the hon. Baronet. 1 would 
address him only in the language of re- 
spectful remonstrance; and after the pas- 
sages I have read from speeches made by 
him in May, 1824, and May, 1834, I 
would ask him—I will use no stronger 
terms—is there not an anomaly in his 
conduct? What has happened since 
1834? Will any one tell me what has 
happened since? Have we changed our 
language? Is not our tone the same? 
How are we changed? I admit that there 
have been great changes, I admit that 
public men have changed, I admit that 
there have been some exyaordinary altera- 
tions in the minds and Opinions of some; 
but as far as I can form the slightest judg- 
ment of myself, or of those with whom I 
am in the habit of acting, I do not know 
in what particular we have deviated from 
our former conduct. I entreat of those 
who rise to answer me, to vindicate 
the consistency of the hon. Baronet. I 
do intreat them to tell us upon what ground 
itis that his conduct has been changed, or 
what circumstances have arisen that in his 
or their estimation justify the alteration 
of his former sentiments and opinions upon 
so many important political topics. I confess 
that I have hitherto spoken rather more in 
reference to the hon. Baronct than to the 
subject matter before us ; and I think my- 
self justified in having done so, in conse- 
quence of the more than indirect allusion 
which the hon. Baronet made to the party 
to which I am attached. What! do you 
expect that we should stand by and listen 
with indifference and with apathy to the 
supercilious scorn with which reference is 
made to us? Do you expect that we should 
stand meekly by and never raise a voice in 
vindication of ourselves, when men speak 
of us in language not to be misunderstood, 
as if we were a body of beings that could 
with impunity be trampled upon? The 
hon. Baronet knows it is otherwise. He 
has fought to long in our ranks not 
to know our spirit and determination. He 
has known uswin many a victory before, 
may he live to see us achieve many 
hereafter. Ireland had the advance of 
England upon the question of Church-rates. 
The abolition of that obnoxious impost in 
Ireland had been extorted from the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) some years ago. On 
that occasion the Dissenters of England 
stood boldly and resolutely forward to 
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maintain the cause of Ireland ; and the 
Representatives of Ireland, are now ready 
to give to the English Dissenters all the aid 
in their power in return for the good service 
they have performed for Ireland. Personal 
interest in the question before the House 
they have none; but they have more 
gratitude than the hon. Baronet ascribes 
to them; and, acting upon that feeling, I, 
for one, will not omit anopportunity to strike 
at every link of the chain which marks 
and degrades the Dissenters, but can no 
longer bind them. Church-rates having 
been abolished in Ireland, it was only just 
and fair said the hon. and Learned Member 
that the same principle should be applied to 
England : that which released the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland from the payment of an 
odious tax ought also to be applied to 
release the Dissenters of England. What 
was the policy upon which Church-rates 
were abolished in Ireland? They were abo- 
lished in that country because millions of 
the people demanded their abolition. 
Thousands upon thousands demanded their 
abolition in England, and if it were found 
expedient to yicld to the wishes of the 
people of Ireland, upon what principle of 
fairness or justice could the wishes of so 
large a portion of the people of England be 
denied 2?» He would maintain the Churches, 
the sacred edifices resorted to by the 
majority of the people in England, in all 
the nobleness and loftiness that became 
their sacred purposes, but he would do it 
out of some other fund than that wrung out 
of the reluctant hands of those who held no 
communion with the establishment. 

Sir Robert Inglis alluded to the personal 
remarks which Mr. Sheil had made upon 
the conduct of Sir Francis Burdett, whose 
constitutional language that night had 
done him high honour, had recently been 
subjected to a trial, and by that trial had 
been honourably acquitted ; and had it not 
been for that trial and that honourable 
acquittal he believed the House would not 
have been indulged with the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member for Tipperary. 
For, with the exception of the last five 
minutes of his speech, not one word had 
the hon. and learned Gentleman said which 
had reference to the question before the 
House. All his observations had been con- 
fined to the conduct of the hon, Baronet 
the member for Westminster. He (Sir 
Robert Inglis) would not interrupt the 
progress of the debate by answering or 
attempting to answer the question which 
the hon, and learned Gentleman had put to 
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them, although he could well conceive how 
strong and convincing an answer might be 
given by some Gentlemen in the House 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman asked 
what the change of political affairs had been 
since the year 1834 which could warrant 
the alleged change in the views and con- 
duct of the hon. Baronct the Member for 
Westminster. That answer, however, he 
would leave for others to give at another 
period of the debate. At that moment his 
sole endeavour would be to confine himself 
to the question immediately at issue. Every 
Gentleman who had preceded him in the 
debate had considered the question merely 
in this point of view, whether a sum, not 
apparently a large one, should be taken 
from certain sums at present exclusively ap- 
plicable to the purposes of the Church. He 
confessed that he considered it as a much 
more vital question than one of mere 
pounds, shillings, and pence ; and he was 
content to look to the state of the public 
mind upon it. He believed that there 
never was a question upon which the pub- 
lic opinion had been expressed so disinter- 
estedly, so explicitly, and so fully as on this 
question of Church-rates. He hardly knew 
any question, not even that of the abolition 
of negro slavery in the West Indies, upon 
which so many petitions had been presented 
to the House ; and he was perfectly certain, 
that no occasion had ever occurred when the 
prayer of so many petitions had been to 
continue, not to abolish, the payment of 
any particular impost, but absolutely to 
continue a burthen on themselves. Such 
petitions ought to have considerable weight. 
He had himself presented several petitions, 
signed by all the rate payers of the parishes 
from whence they came, and many of them 
were Dissenters. The petitions from the 
Dissenters of Scotland in favour of the 
Ministerial plan were evidently grounded on 
the belief that a successful attack on the 
Church of England would ultimately lead 
to the overthrow of the Established Church 
in Scotland, while those who petitioned 
against that plan were equally convinced 
that the defence of the Church of England 
was essential to the maintenance of the 
Church of Scotland. With respect to the 
law upon the subject of Church-rates, it 
would be in the highest degree presump- 
tuous in him, after the able speech of the 
hon. Member for Bridport, to make any 
observations. That speech, he considered, 
had quite settled the point as to the law of 
the question: but he would claim on the 
part of the Church that protection, what- 
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ever measure should be passed upon this 
subject—that protection to which it was 


justly and by law entitled. Wherever there 


was a will to do right there was a way; 
and if it was a maxim of law that there 
was no wrong without a remedy, then he 
would say that the law advisers of the 
Crown were bound to see that any measure 
brought forward should, while it professed 
to remedy an abuse, tend to maintain the 
existing privileges of the Church rather 
than endanger her future liberties. He 
had heard it stated, not only from oppo- 
nents, but from some of his Friends, that 
the present system of Church-rates must be 
given up because of the very strong feeling 
that prevailed throughout the country 
against them. All he could say was, that 
he never would admit that resistance 
to the law was a sufficient ground for its 
repeal. He would never consent to the 
proposition that turbulence and almost re 
bellion was a fair ground for the Legisla- 
ture to adopt a measure which it other. 
wise would not enact. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and the noble Lord at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government had 
stated, that they would not do anything in 
favour of the voluntary principle; but if 
the present measure were carried, the vol- 
untary principle would, pro tanto, be estab= 
lished ; because, after the fund proposed to 
be furnished by the present plan should 
have been obtained, there would still re- 
main a large sum to be supplied for the 
necessities of the Church; and unless that 
sum should be contributed upon the volun- 
tary principle, the Church would in effect 
be impoverished and deserted. 
Debate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1837. 


Mrnvtes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Public Worke 
(Ireland). Read a second time:—Monies in Exchequer; 
Limitation of Actions.—Read a first time :—Medical 
Charities. 

Petitions presented. By Lord BrovaHAm, from various 
places, for, and by the Bishop of Hereford, from a parish 
in Herefordshire, against the abolition of Church-rates.— 
By the Earl of CutcHester, from places in Suffolk, in 
favour of a Sabbath Day Bill—By the Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE, from Greenwich, in favour of the Irish 
Municipal Bill; from the same place and from Swan- 
sea for the abolition of Church-rates.—By the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, from South Would, in Sussex, and from 
parishes in Cumberland and Suffolk, against the abolition 
of Church-rates.—By Lord Dacre, from rate-payers in 
the counties of Hertford and Cambridge, praying that 6. 
tenements might be made liable to assessment.—By Lord 
BravucnuAmp, from parishes in Worcestershire, against the 
abolition of Church-rates, 
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nor presented a Petition from the under- 
graduates of Cambridge, for an alteration of 
the laws in that University. In presenting 
this petition he would take the opportunity 
of putting a question to the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Wellington) as to 
the state of things in the University of 
Oxford, and whether any reform of the 
Colleges was at present in progress there? 
When this subject was last under the con- 
sideration of their Lordships the noble 
Duke informed them that it was the inten- 
tion of the authorities of that University 
immediately to enter upon some course of 
reform. There was, however, a general 
feeling prevalent that they had no serious in- 
tention of doing so, at least in many cases. 
He begged to ask the ndble Duke whether 
this assurance of an intention to set about re- 
form came to him from the heads of houses, 
or from the board of the heads of houses ? 
If it came only from the heads of houses it 
could not avail much, because they had no 
power to act in their individual capacity, 
and could do nothing in the way of reform 
except when assembled as a board. He had 
it from authority that the Fellows, who 
were the governing power in the Colleges, 
were determined, at least in one instance— 
that of Pembroke College—that nothing 
should be done in the way of reform. He 
wished to know from the noble Duke, 
whether any authority besides the heads of 
houses had given intimation to the noble 
Duke as an intention to enter upon a course 
of reform. 

The Duke of Wellingion believed the 


The Universities. 


noble Lord was entirely mistaken in the 
observations he had made respecting the 


disposition to improvement in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. He was officially, visitor 
of Pembroke College, and had been in com- 
munication with the head of that College 
on the subject of an improvement in the 
statutes, and he was led to believe that 
there was no want of a disposition to enter 
upon such improvement. He received let- 
ters from individuals of the governing body 
expressing the same views. He certainly 
did not communicate directly with the 
Fellows as a governing body, but he com- 
municated with the heads of houses, and he 
had every reasen to believe that there was 
no indisposition to improvement. The 
communication certainly was not with the 
heads of houses, as a board. It should be 
recollected, however, that the head of each 
College had considerable influence within 
his own sphere, and, in their united capa- 


city as a board, he believed they would be 
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disposed to make such improvement in the 
statutes as would give satisfaction to the 
public and to that House. He could not 
take upon himself to decide as to how the 
Convocation would act, but he knew there 
was no disinclination to promote the views 
of the noble Lord. 
Petition laid on the table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, May 23, 1837. 


MINUTES] Petitions presented. By Mr. ALston, from a 
place in Hertfordshire, that the owners of cottages might 
be exempted from the payment of Poor-rates; and from 
Puckeridge and another place in the same county, in 
favour of the Ministerial Measure for the abolition 
of Church-rates.— By Sir Ropert Bateson, from 
inhabitants of Connaught, against the present system 
of National Education in Ireland.—By Mr, 0. Gore, from 
inhabitants of Llangollen, against the Ministerial plan for 
the abolition of Church-rates—By Mr. Witks, from 
various places, in support of the Ministerial Measure.— 
By Sir W. Moreswortn, from Gallashiels and other 
places, in favour of Vote by Ballot, Universal Suffrage, and 
Annual Parliaments. —By Mr. Hawes, from the members 
of the Bar, that the Library of the British Museum might 
be opened in the Evening.—By Major Currets, from 
Rye, in favour of the Sabbath Observance Bill—By Mr. 
Hastie, from Paisley, complaining of distress among the 
working classes there.—By Lord CHANDOS, from a place 
in Nottinghamshire, against the Ministerial Measure on 
Church-rates.-By Mr. WaAk.ey, from Kettering, in 
Northamptonshire, in favour of the abolition of Church- 
rates; also against the Poor-law Bill—By Major C. 
Bruck, from a congregation at Inverness, in favour of 
the Sabbath Observance Bill.—By Mr. Greene, from 
places in Surrey, against the Ministerial Church-rates Bill. 
—By Mr. WALLACE, from Presbyterian congregations at 
Mansfield and another place, against Chureh-rates.—By 
Mr. SANDERSON, from a Board of Guardians at Colchester, 
that the Poor-rates of all tenements rented above 9. 
might be paid by the landlords.—By Mr. T. DuncomBe, 
from the parish of St. Clement Danes, for an equalisation 
of the Land-tax.—By Mr. Peass and Lord G. Somerset, 
the former in favour of, and the latter against, the Minis- 
terial Measure for the abolition of Chureh-rates. 


Cuurci-rates.] Mr. Brotherlonha v- 
ing the honour to represent a large con- 
stituency, hoped he should be allowed to 
say a few words as to the reason which in- 
fluenced him in giving his vote in favour 
of the measure which had been brought for- 
ward by his Majesty’s Ministers. In the 
first place he must tender his sincere thanks 
to them for introducing such a plan. He 
considered the measure a good one, both 
for the Church and for the Dissenters—a 
measure which would not only relieve the 
Dissenters from a practical grievance, but 
promote harmony and peace, and enable 
the Church to support its own fabric out of 
its own funds without the necessity of 
either compulsory or voluntary contribu- 
tions. He supported it because he felt 


‘confident that a surplus would be obtained 


out of the Church lands sufficient for all 
Church purposes, without injury or Injus- 
tice to any individual whatever. Another 
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reason why he supported it was because it 
had been intimated that it was intended to | 
provide for the maintenance of the fabric | 
of the Church out of the Consolidated | 
Fund. Such a measure would be a great | 
injustice to his constituents, and he would | 
feel it his duty to oppose it. He would | 
state, with a view of illustrating his views | 
as to the probable surplus to be obtained out | 
of the Church lands, the case of the re- | 
sources of the Established Church in the 

place with which he was more immediately | 
connected. He referred to the Collegiate 
Church at Manchester. ‘That Church was 
endowed by the Crown; the King was the | 
Patron of it; and his Majesty had the ap- | 
pointment of the wardens and fellows. 
According to a return recently made by the 
wardens and fellows of that Church it ap- 
peared that the whole income was 4,025/. 
a-year. He, however, begged leave to state 
to the House that this corporation had the 
rectorial tithes of thirty townships, com- 
prising 3,000 statute acres of land. In ad- 
dition to this they had 1,200 acres of land, 
and about sixty houses. These were par- 
ticularly valuable, because they were within 
and in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Manchester, and the land was well adapted 
for building. They likewise possessed val- 
uable mines, which also produced a con- 
siderable income. Now, the whole of this 
property was confined to the maintenance 
of a single church, and in a parish, too, 
that of Manchester, in which there were 
thirty churches supported by voluntary 
contributions. He found from a Return 
respecting the existing value of Church 
lands connected With the parish of Man- 
chester, that in the year 1649, it was recom- 
mended that the parish should be divided 
into ten parishes; and with such a fact 
before him he could not but consider it un- 
just that any one Church should engross 
to itself the whole of the advantage that 
arose from the tithes and from the lands. 
The present measure, he thought would 
not only be a relief to the Dissenters but 
to Churchmen, and he believed the reason 
why Church-rates were opposed in that 
parish was because the whole of the income 
was applied to the maintenance of a single 
Church. In looking into the charter he 
found that these lands were given for the 
purpose of affording to all the inhabitants 
the means of religious instruction, and all 
the parishes were equally entitled. He 
must refer to what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Cambridge, whom he did 
not see in his place, with a view to correct 
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a statement which that hon. Member had 
made. He stated that there was a great 
want of religious instruction in Manches- 
ter, that the income of that parish was not 
more than 2,700/. a-year, and that the 
number of churches was only twelve. 
Now the fact was, that in Manchester 
there were thirty-two churches, and the 
income of those churches amounted not to 
2,700/. but to 15,0001. a-year. Besides 
these thirty-two churches there were 100 
Dissenting places of worship in Manches- 


| ter, and therefore there could not be that 


want of religious instruction which the 
hon. Member had stated. But the hon. 
Gentleman complained that there was not 
sufficient church accommodation in Man- 
chester. He believed there was church 
accommodation for about 34,000, but on a 
careful examination of the subject he had 
ascertained that the number of persons who 
attended the churches did not exceed 
12,000. Thus, there was church accom- 
modation for more than double the number 
of persons who were in the habit of attend- 
ing the churches. He would next state 
the reason why he objected to taking the 
Church-rate out of the Consolidated Fund, 


In Lancashire the people paid only one- 


fortieth part of the total amount of the 
Church-rate collected throughout the whole 
kingdom ; but if the money necessary for 
the maintenance of the fabric of the church, 


_ the object to which Church-rates were ap- 
plied, were to be taken out of the Consoli- 
‘dated Fund, they would have to pay, not, 


as at present, a fortieth, but a twelfth 
part. That was a sufficient reason for him 
to oppose any such proposition as that of 
taking the Church-rates out of the Consoli- 


‘dated Fund. Those who sat on the other 


side of the House professed great sympathy 
for the poor, and they said they supported 
the national Establishment because they 
regarded it as the poor man’s Church. He 
knew that there was a strong feeling in the 
country in favour of the Church, and he was 
also persuaded that if the people were 
allowed to participate in the choice of their 
own ministers, there would be no want of 
funds for the erection of churches. In his 
own borough, for instance, a sum of 
10,000. could easily be raised for the pur- 
pose of building churches if the inhabitants 
were only allowed to appoint their own 
clergymen, and he might make the same 
observation with regard to other parts of 
the country with which he was acquainted. 
He was convinced, however, that this 
measure would operate most beneficially so 
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far as the Church itself was concerned, 
while at the same time it relieved the Dis- 
senters. They were all aware that a church 
never died of poverty, but of repletion. 
The Dissenters had no wish to take away 
from the Church any of its funds, but they 
did wish to remove from themselves a bur- 
then, which was also an injustice. He re- 
peated that he should support this measure 
because he was persuaded it would establish 
peace and harmony, and he could not sit 
down without again thanking his Majesty’s 
Ministers for having brought it forward. 
Mr. H. Fitzroy was extremely unwilling 
to trespass upon the indulgence of the 
House, but in justice to the constituency 
which had recently done }im the honour to 
send him there to represent their senti- 
ments, he could not remain silent upon the 
present occasion. It had been asserted that 
the Protestant Dissenters of this kingdom 
were decidedly opposed to the continuance 
of Church-rates, but he was bound to dis- 
pute the accuracy of that statement, and 
that he had good ground for so doing might 
be collected from the fact that he was him- 
self lately returned by a constituency com- 
prising a very large body of Dissenters of 
every persuasion. When, therefore, he 
stated, as he was authorised to do, that 
there was no tax, no burthen imposed upon 
his constituents for the support of the 
Established Church which they would not 
willingly pay, as they looked upon an 
establishment as the surest safeguard for re- 
ligious liberty, he had a warrant for doubt- 
ing the hostility of the Dissenters to 
Church-rates. He felt that he should be 
taking too much upon himself were he to 
assert that this feeling prevailed among any 
other constituency than that which he had 
the high honour to represent, but he must 
say that it did not appear to him that there 
was any great zeal manifested in favour of 
the measure. If the Dissenters looked to 
the plan about to be introduced as a healing 
measure—if they regarded it as a boon, and 
looked forward to it as a cure for all the 
evils to which they considered themselves 
subjected, how was it that the table of the 
House was not groaning under the weight 
of petitions? He asked this question with 
more earnestness because of the cheers with 
which a petition numerously signed in 
favour of the abolition of Church-rates had 
been received by the hon. Members opposite. 
If, as he had often heard it contended, the 
petitions which came to that House spoke 
the sense of the people, and showed how 


they were inclined with respect to the res | 
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jection or adoption of measures—if that 
were the case, and the opinions of the 
people were entitled to any respect, then 
he must say that that fact presented a most 
powerful argument against the measure, 
for upon an inspection of the last return he 
found that there was a most overwhelming 
majority in favour of Church-rates, both in 
the number of petitions presented and of 
the signatures which were attached to 
them. He must say, then, he did not 
think that the people of England felt with 
his Majesty’s Ministers on this subject, and 
he did not consider himself bound to give 
his assent to a measure which would cer- 
tainly be injurious tothe Established Church, 
and had been so coldly received even by 
those for whose peculiar benefit it had been 
professedly introduced. 

Mr. Arthur Trevor concurred in what 
his hon. Friend had stated with respect to 
the petitions presented to that House; and 
he also believed that the voice of the 
country generally was hostile to this mea- 
sure. He should now call the attention of 
the House to another point. The hon. 
Member for North Durham had, in his 
specch of last night, alluded to ‘the subject 
of Church leases. Now, the consternation 
and alarm which existed in the county of 
Durham on this subject it would be impos- 
sible to describe. He held in his hand a 
communication which he had received from 
a highly respectable gentleman residing at 
South Shields on this part of the case. It 
stated that the proposed interference with 
this species of property in the diocese of 
Durham was likely to involve the most se- 
rious consequences to all those who held 
Church leases, and that already the mort- 
gagees of such property had given notice to 
the mortgagors for payment of the principal 
and interest due on their securities. It was 
utterly impossible that these payments could 
be made, because no person would now lend 
money on such property, and the conse- 
quence would be ruinous to the owners of 
Church leases. Such was the condition to 
which the county of Durham was reduced 
by the introduction of this measure. It 
was a well known fact that property of this 
description, that Church leases, had long 
been regarded as a species of perpetuity. 
They had been made the subject of settle- 
ments, and money to a considerable amount 
had been raised upon them. That money 
was now called in, but the parties were un- 
able to meet the demands upon them, simply 
because the tendency of this measure was 
to depreciate this species of property to such 
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a degree that no one would advance their 
money on such security. The hon. Member 
for North Durham had also stated that 
there were in the county of Durham only 
110 places of worship connected with the 
Established Church, while the Dissenting 
places of worship amounted to 246. He 
did not know whether in this calculation 
the hon. Member had included chapels of 
ease, a number of which, to his knowledge, 
had recently been erected in different parts 
of that county. In the diocese of Durham 
which comprehend the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland, there were 152 be- 
nefices, and, consequently, if there were 
110 churches in the county of Durham the 
number left for the county of Northumber- 
land would only be forty-two. This cer- 
tainly could not be right. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Durhain had likewise made 
a comparison between the schools connected 
with the Established Church and those be- 
longing to the Dissenters in the county of 
Durham. On referring to a return on this 
subject he found that in the schools, Sun- 
day and daily, in that county, connected 
with the Established Church, the number 
of children instructed was 55,000, while in 
the whole of the schools of the Dissenters, 
according to the same document, only 
10,012 children attended for the purposes 
of education. If, then, any reliance was to 
be placed on this return, the number of 
children in the schools of the Established 
Church greatly exceeded that in the schools 
of the Dissenters. He was of course not 
aware of the data on which the hon. 
Member’s statement was founded, but the 
authority on which he went was a report 
which had been printed and laid before that 
House. Now, from his own practical know- 
ledge of the county of Durham, and the 
ecclesiastical body in that county, he was 
able to state that that body had expended 
large sums not only in the augmentation of 
small livings but in the establishment of 
schools. The Dean and Chapter of Durham 
had done all in their power to promote ob- 
jects of this description, and therefore he 
was astonished at hearing such a statement 
as the hon. Member for North Durham had 
made. The hon. Gentleman said he sup- 
ported this measure because he considered 
it would be beneficial to the Church; but 
how the hon. Gentleman made good such 
an assertion he (Mr. A. Trevor) could 
not conceive. It was, he must say, not 
only absurd, but an insult to common un- 
derstanding to put forward such an argu- 
ment, because the only eflect which the 
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Ministerial measure could haye was to 
lower the character and destroy the func 
tions of the Established Church. This was 
his opinion. He would take the Marriage 
Bill, the Irish Tithe Bill, and the measure 
now under discussion, and he would ask 
any hon. Gentleman—of course ke did not 
appeal to the hon. Members opposite—but 
he would ask any man of common sense in 
the country—whether in or out of that 
Heuse, who had ot motives for holding a 
contrary opinion, it was possible that such 
a measure as th s would be beneficial to the 
Church? The hon. Member for Salford 
told them that the feeling of the people of 
Lancashire was against the continuation of 
Church-rates. He did not believe this, be- 
cause he had been informed by a party in 
whose veracity he placed the highest con- 
fidence, that both at Warrington and at 
Liverpool petitions against the Ministerial 
plan for abolishing Church-rates had been 
carried by a large majority. At Manchester 
also it had been found, upon a scrutiny, 
that there was a majority in favour of 
Church-rates ; and, with such facts before 
them, he would put it to the House to say 
whether they could give credence to the 
hon. Gentleman when he said that the 
people of Lancashire were inveterately op- 
posed to Church-rates. He would tell the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that, if they were 
prepared to believe that the feelings which 
they entertained towards the Established 
Church were responded to throughout the 
country they acted under a very gross de- 
lusion. ‘The petitions which had been laid 
on the table showed what was the state of 
the feeling of the country with respect to 
this subject. The hon. Member for Lewes 
had stated, most correctly, that the pre- 
ponderance n number of signatures as 
well as respectability belonged to the 
petitions presented in favour of Church- 
rates. Let a return of the number of sig 
natures be moved for, and he would be pre- 
pared to prove that the signatures to the 
petitions in favour of Church-rates, and 
against the plan proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, far out numbered those which 
had been presented on the other side. He 
did not know to what extent the petitions 
at the other side had been signed by rate- 
payers, but he was prepared to say, that 
the greater number, if not all, of the peti- 
tions presented at his side were signed by 
rate-payers alone. He had had the honour 
to present a petition from Sunderland, 
signed by 1,350 rate-payers. Was that no 
proof of the feeling that prevailed in fayour 
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of the Church Establishment as it now ex- 
isted ? Let hon. Members at the other 
side who supported this measure openly 
avow that they did so because they thought 
it had a tendency to lower the Established 
Church from its present position. In 
taking any step to lower the Established 
Church they were laying the foundation of 
the worst evil that could by possibility af- 
flict the country. If the clergy of the 
Established Church were reduced to a 
position in which they could no longer 
maintain their present weight and station 
in society a great evil would befal the 
country. He was surprised to hear those 
who supported this measure call themselves 
members of the Established Church, and 
proclaim their wishes for4its prosperity and 
welfare. He did not like this dangerous 
friendship ; he would much rather hear 
them express an open and an undisguised 
hostility—he would much rather hear them 
say openly that they supported the present 
measure because they were convinced that 
its tendency was to raise one class in the 
country at the expense of another—that 
they wished to raise up the Catholics and 
the Dissenters at the expense of Protest- 
antism. Such an avowal as that he would 
consider a much more honest and straitfor- 
ward course than to boast friendship for 
the Church, whilst they supported mea- 
sures that had a tendency to destroy 
it. They might suppose that the public 
looked with indifference to the proceedings 
that were going on ; but the voice of the 
country, from one end to the other, would 
shortly proclaim what the feelings were. 
They were told, on the other side, that it 
was unjust to call on the Dissenters to con- 
tribute to the support of a Church from 
which they conscientiously dissented. On 
the same ground the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. O’Connell) might say that he had 
no right to pay tithes. On the same ground 
aman might refuse to pay taxes, because 
he differed from the principle in support of 
which the tax was applied. There were many 
instances where property was transferred 
which was saddled with the payment of 
tithes or Church-rates. Now, supposing 
a Dissenter purchased property from a 
Churchman which was saddled with 
burthens of this nature, what excuse would 
it be for him to urge, or what ground for 
exemption from the payment of these 
burthens to say, that he conscientiously 
dissented from the objects to which this 
money was to be applied? If they 
established such a principle they would 
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open the door to fraud, and on that 
principle if it were admitted, the payment 
of any demand might be refused. He 
contended that the hardship which was so 
loudly spoken of, existed neither in fact 
nor in justice. The time at which these 
hostile measures towards the Church were 
introduced was most ill-chosen, for there 
never was a period in the history of the 
Church when greater exertions were made 
by the clergy of the Church for the benefit 
of their flocks and of their fellow-men than 
the present period. At no period had a 
greater number of schools been erected, or 
more benefit conferred by the Church upon 
the public. By whom was the attempt to 
injure the Established Church made ? By 
Ministers at the head of affairs, who only 
looked to the means by which they could 
retain their places and who were sustained 
by a party, the object of which was to anni- 
hilate the Established Church—that Church 
whose virtues that party were unable to 
value, but which they wished to destroy 
because it existed as a check upon them. 
Without the support of that party his 
Majesty’s Government well knew that 
they could not retain office for.a single day. 
By that party each succeeding day his 
Majesty’s Government were compelled to 
go lower and lower, and it was well known 
to every man who reasoned upon the subject 
that they were enabled to hold the Govern- 
ment of the country merely by the will 
and grace of that body. He did not so 
much blame those individuals for the object 
they had in view as for hesitating openly 
to avow that object. Let them come down 
honestly, and avow that they supported the 
present measure because they felt it would 
raise the Catholic and the Dissenter at the 
expense of a Church which was the object 
of their detestation, and which they were 
anxious to destroy. [Cheers from Mr. 
O’Connell.] The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny cheered, but that 
was his opinion, and his opinions on any 
subject he had never shrunk from avow- 
ing. Hedenied that the Church property 
was public property, for if they were once 
to establish so baneful a principle it might 
be extended to private property. He was 
desirous to uphold the Established Church 
because he was convinced that a purer or a 
better Church could nowhere be found. 
He opposed the present measure because he 
believed it injurious toa body of men whom 
in the performance of their sacred duties, 
he looked upon as the best friends of their 
fellow-men. He believed, if the clergy of 
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the Church were deprived of the means of 
maintaining a station in conformity with 
the importance of the sacred duties 
they had to perform, the effect would 
be most injurious, and would most probably 
throw the discharge of the sacred office 
into the hands of men wholly unworthy of 
it. The effect would be, to drive men of 
talent and education from that station 
where they could be most useful, and 
which, above all others, it was desirable 
that such men should occupy. If the House 
agreed to pass this measure he would tell it 
before it was too late that it would establish 
a precedent most baneful in principle and 
most prejudicial in practice. He did not 
consider himself presumptuous when he 
stated that in opposing this measure he was 
influenced by still higher motives, for he 
considered that if he voted for the support 
of this measure he would be sanctioning 
the desecration of property devoted to the 
service of Almighty God. 

Mr. C. Buller said, the hon. Member who 
had last addressed the House but one had 
advanced two novel arguments against the 
measure of his Majesty’s Ministers. The 
first was his own appearance in this House, 
the other was the preponderance of petitions 
and signatures against the measure over 
those in its favour. I would advise the 
hon. Member, however, not to rely upon the 
latter argument until he had made some 
further inquiries, for the fact is, that froma 
careful examination he was prepared to say 
that the preponderance of petitions and signa- 
turesis in favour of the abolition of Church- 
rates. The hon. Gentleman had better rely 
upon the other extraordinary fact—namely, 
his own presence in the House. But to the 
subject before the House ; it seems to me to 
become a peculiarly hard fate that whatever 
pains may be taken to narrow any question 
before the House, so as to enable us to 
discuss particular issues on different occa- 
sions, it always turns out to be practically 
impossible to limit the debate to its proposed 
subject. It happens that the objections to 
the proposed plan for the regulation of 
Church-rates resolve themselves very 
obviously into two very distinct classes— 
consisting of objections to the mode in which 
an income is proposed to be raised by an 
improved management of the Church lands ; 
the other, of objections to the application 
which it is proposed to make of that income 
when so obtained. Now, it is clear that 
no attempt of the kind will ever prevent 
the mighty minds of Members from 
expatiating over every kindred topic. The 
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greater part of the debate turned precisely 
on the mode in which the funds are pro- 
posed to be raised, and all the details of the 
bearing of the measure on the lessees of the 
see of Durham. A still greater part was 
devoted to the discussion of the present law 
of Church-rates ; and we were fortunate 
enough to get upon that point a quantity 
of information which had evidently been 
bottled up ever since their brewing in the 
month of March. We were entertained 
with various refutations of the voluntary 
principle, a point which it appeared neces- 
sary to some hon. Members to discuss, 
because they had read something in its 
favour in the resolutions of a meeting in 
some part of the country, in petitions 
presented four years ago in a Birmingham 
magazine, which is said to be the organ of 
somebody or another. The only points, 
which no one, except the hon. mover 
of the amendment condescended to reason 
upon, were the correctness of that account 
of the present state of spiritual destitution, 
on which he grounded his amendment, and 
the propriety of that mode of relieving it, 
which is the substance of the amendment. 
No one on this side of the House refuted the 
hon. Member, or even as much as alluded to 
either of these points. I won’t say that on the 
other side, they were wholly forgotten, for 
every Gentleman on that side seemed to 
think that the completest proofs had been 
given both of the facts, and the plan of ree 
lief involved in the amendment. But no 
one on that side wasted a moment's proof 
upon either. The points actually in dis- 
cussion were the only points never touched 
on, except as mutters to be taken for 
granted. I cannot say, Sir, that it appear- 
ed to me that much was gained by turning 
yesterday’s debate into a mere renewal of 
the first general discussion of the plan. 
Much as [ admired the ingenuity with 
which the hon. Member for Bridport mar- 
shalled up all the arguments which had 
been previously urged against every part 
of the plan, and managed, by mere novelty 
and neatness of arrangement, to give very 
old arguments an air of freshness; great 
as was the eloquence with which he poured 
forth all the hard words which were pre- 
pared by his party to launch against the Bill 
before its provisions were or could be 
known, I must confess I did not receive from 
any those explanations, which have all 
along appeared to me wanting to the value 
of the complaints urged against this plan. 
He and others treated us with a good deal 
about sacrilege, and spoliation, and danger to 
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property ; but they did not give us the ex- 
planation which I have all along wanted— 
how or on whom these atrocious crimes had 
been committed, or how this peril was in- 
curred. I know for instance, the meaning 
which Gentlemen on the other side will at- 
tach to the word “ sacrilege ;” but even ac- 
cording to their superstitious notion that it is 
sacrilege to apply tosecular purposes any pro- 
perty that has once been devoted to eccle- 
siastical uses. I cannot make out how it can 
be pretended that the crime has been com- 
mitted in this case. For here no ecclesiasti- 
cal property is to be diverted to less holy 
objects. A new value is to be given by the 
act of the Legislature to certain ecclesiasti- 
cal property; and we have great high 
church authority, no less a that of the 
noble Member for North Lancashire, to 
satisfy us that all that is thus added to 
Church property might, under these cir- 
cumstances, “ be applied to secular pur- 
poses, or to any purpose that the State 
might direct, without any violation of the 
property of the Church.” But the present 
Ministers don’t go so far as the noble Lord. 
The increased value, which they purpose 
to give to Church property, they propose to 
apply to the uses of the Church. Surely 
if there be one purpose more strictly eccle- 
siastical than another, it is the s pport of 
the fabric of the Church. Again, the charge 
of spoliation has been reiterated with great 
perseverance ; but spoliation implies some 
one that is despoiled. This, however, ap- 
pears to be a robbery without any one 
being robbed ; a case of injury like that of 
the Cyclops in the Odyssey, with the dif- 
ference of Ontis in this case being the 
injured party. At one time it is the Church 
which is represented as the victim of the 
alleged spoliation. But the Church does 
not lose any thing; it is not a bit poorer 
than it was at the outset. It is deprived 
of a precarious power of supplying a cers 
tain portion of its wants by means of a 
particular tax ; but it gets in compensation 
an assumed income, which it never had 
before, of exactly the same amount, and 
applicable to the same purposes. The 
Church will be no loser, if any thing, and 
without doubt, as far as respects the cer- 
tainty of its income, it will be a gainer. 
How then can you say that the Church 
has been exposed to spoliation, when it is 
just as rich as it was? At another time 
the Church lessees are put in to the part of 
victims, and become objects of Conserva- 
tive commiseration. But here there is 
another difficulty, for unfortunately the 
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supposed victims, instead of joining in the 
complaint, have generally declared that they 
shall be gainers by the plan by which they 
are said to be pillaged. I know that there 
are exceptions to this general satisfaction 
on the part of these parties. But the ex- 
ceptions appear to be local, and to spring 
from certain local peculiarities not suffi- 
ciently considered in the general plan ; and 
though I am inclined to think that these 
peculiar interests run a risk of being un« 
necessarily sacrificed in deference to some 
imaginary estimate of a general balance of 
good to the community—though I admit 
that the plan in its present shape appears, 
as far as I can recollect, not to be suscep- 
tible of just application to the lessees of the 
see of Durham, and perhaps other lessees, 
and must be modified so as to do them jus- 
tice ; still I think that I am justified in as- 
serting that the great body of the Church 
lessees regard the plan as a boon, not as a 
robbery ; that they consider themselves as 
eminently sharers in a national benefit, in- 
stead of being victims of a national act of 
spoliation. 1 think that Gentlemen oppo- 
site, in their distress for victims, will have 
to go back to the ingenious but somewhat 
bold conception hazarded by the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth in the first debate 
on this question, and rely on the case of 
the unhappy rustics, whom he represented 
as suffering under a usage, of the like of 
which, I believe, no Briton ever was known 
to complain before—that of being deprived 
of the right of being compelled to pay for 
the repair of their Churches. But, Sir, I 
must beg pardon of the hon. Member for 
Bridport, and the other Gentlemen who 
have taken part in this debate, for not grap- 
pling with the arguments used by them in 
support of their general view of this ques- 
tion, because it is my determination to 
confine myself entirely to what I cannot 
but consider the sufficiently large and im- 
portant questions involved in the amend. 
ment now before us. I will assume that 
the new property is to be created in the 
manner proposed, and applied to ecclesias- 
tical purposes. ‘The question arises, what 
such application of it will at once be most 
for the benefit of the Church and of the 
country? I agree with Ministers in think- 
ing that the best purpose to which such a 
fund can be applied, and the first to which 
it should be applied, is that of restoring 
peace and insuring stability to the Church 
by providing a substitute for Church-rates. 
The hon. Gentleman thinks that prior to 
this should be a provision for the spiritual 
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wants of a number of souls, whose deplora- 
ble destitution of all religious care, of all 
the common physical appliances of piety in 
the shape of Church-room, he has very 
pathetically described. 1 am very glad that 
the hon. Gentleman has put these ques- 
tions, of the fact of the extent of spiritual 
destitution of various kinds, as stated in 
the Reportsof the Church Commission, and 
of the necessity of relieving it by the appli- 
cation of a large sum of public money, so 
distinctly at issue. It is impossible not to 
perceive that the statements emanating 
from high authority, confidently repeated, 
assiduously circulated, and never contra- 
dicted, have made a considerable impression 
on the public mind. Every Gentleman 
who has opposed this plan from its first 
proposal down to the present hour, has 
piteously alluded to a state of spiritual des- 
titution, which it has been considered fair 
to take for granted; and it is impossible 
not to perceive that many, who are not at 
all inclined to oppose the plan on mere 
party grounds, have been influenced by 
these statements, and taken up a notion that 
urgent necessities of the Church are being 
postponed to a desire to conciliate the Dis- 
senters. I think that this, like the other 
fallacies of our opponents, will lose its in- 
fluence from the hour in which it is peril- 
ed in debate. I rather think that it isto a 
perception of the superior convenience of 
assuming the facts as proved, and the 
remedy as practicable, to attempting to prove 
either that we must attribute the singular 
fact that this proposition does not emanate 
from any of those Members of our own 
Church, who owe their seats to our clergy, 
and always exhibit so lively a zeal for its 
interests, and that the duty of making it 
should have devolved upon a Gentleman 
who always proclaims himself a zealous son 
of another church, and who I should think 
is hardly the best judge of the spiritual 
wants of people of a diflerent communion ; 
but 1 can account for the officious zeal of 
the hon. Gentleman. I recollect that the 
church to which he belongs, has of late ex- 
hibited a great anxiety to put its hands into 
the public pocket, for the purpose of rearing 
more churches, and endowing more clergy- 
men. I suppose that he wishes to show us 
Englishmen that he will do as he would be 
done by ; that he is endeavouring to estab- 
lish a kind of what, [ think might in the 
phrase of his countrymen, be styled a “Ca 
me, ca thee” reciprocity to the mutual pro- 
fit of the high Church on both sides of the 
Tweed. And I do not wender at a Seotch 
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Member being left to move this amend- 
ment. For after all that they have ven- 
tured to throw out in favour of such a 
course during the emergencies of debate, 
English Members do not appear to be so 
ignorant, or so regardless of the feelings 
of their countrymen, as to desire to encoun 
ter the odium of meeting the cry for the 
removal by a resolution for the aggravation 
of a grievance—to turn round on the 
masses that petition for the removal of 
Church-rates, not merely with a refusal, 
but actually with a declaration that 
Church-rates shall be increased. This, 
Sir, would be the effect of this amend- 
ment, if its consequence is to be the 
building of new churches. If they are 
built, the effect must be either that you 
will have a fresh set of churches, which 
can only be maintained by the levy of 
additional Church-rates, or, if you make 
at the period of building a further provision 
for the repair of these new churches out of 
the original endowment, you will have 
your new churches, for which no rate is 
raised, standing by the side of the old 
churches, which are to be supported by con< 
tinual levies of Church-rate ; an anomaly 
and a contrast, I should think, by no means 
favourable to the continuance of these rates. 
The effect of building fresh churches must 
be to augment instead of abolishing or re- 
ducing Church-rates. The House ought to 
look at this proposal in ‘this light: it 
ought to mark well the startling defiance 
of public feeling which it involves ; be- 
cause then I think it will scrutinize closely 
the proofs of the alleged necessity for ad- 
ditional churches, and not lightly come to 
a determination to do that which will 
augment to an almost inconceivable extent 
the existing causes of irritation against the 
establishment. I will venture to say, that 
no such necessity exists; that the demand 
for new churches is one of the most pre- 
posterous ever made; that whatever want 
of church-room may exist may be supplied 
by very simple and inexpensive means, 
which would provide at the same time for 
more urgent spiritual necessities of the 
people. I grant, Sir, that in a Christian 
country, it is matter of very fair complaint, 
that the attendance on divine service, in 
particular districts, should be so scanty as 
it is universally allowed to be at present; 
that such very inadequate facilities should 
be afforded for attendance thereon, and 
what is worse, that the existing facilities 
should be turned to so small account. 
It appears that in many populous districts 
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there is no church-room for more than a 
Small part of the population. But it also 
appears that not one-half of the church- 
room which dees exist is used. Desirable 
as it is that more people should be in- 
dueed to go to church, I see no reason 
for believing that that end would be at- 
tained by giving more church aceommoda- 
tion, or that that accommodation, can only 
be given by building more churvhes. A 
large proportion of the population of this 
city never set foot within a church. But 
why is it that they do not? Is it be- 
cause the churches are so full every Sun- 
dav, and ull Sunday, that these people 
cannot squeeze into them? Everybody 
knows that this is not the cause: that of 
the churches of this metregolis, not one 
quarter are commonly filled or nearly 
filled ; not one half are usually half filled. 
It is not want of room, but want of inclina- 
tion that prevents the people from going to 
chureh. Some few churches are generally 
filled; but these are the churches of a 
few able and popular preachers. And 
these, let it be remembered, are filled not 
by the parishioners, the peculiar flock of 
the particular clergyman, but by persons 
who are attracted from all parts of the 
town by the eloquence of the preacher. 
Do the excluded parishioners do as pious 
people would do under such circumstances ? 
Do they resort to the neighbouring 
churches? { won’t ask whether they do 
what we know that a religious people has 
done when it could not get churches to 
pray in. IT will uot ask whether, like the 
Covenanters, or the first Methodists, they 
repair to field and the moor, and gratify 
their thirst for prayer under the open sky. 
No: but I will ask whether they evince 
their love of religious rites, in a manner 
more consonant with the tranquil religious 
zeal of our own day? Da they do what 
people do every day in the country ? Do 
they walk as much as a couple of miles, 
or as much, sometimes, 
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hundred yards mto the city, where a vast 
host of untenanted churches continually 
invites a churchless people? You know 
they don’t. You know that while Mr. 
Dale and Mr. Mortimer fill their churches 
to overilowing, the great majority of the 
churches in the city have, some a dozen, 
some a score or two of attendants, and the 
unheeded word through empty 
‘Lhe reason is, 


echoes 


that in the first 
place the great naajority of even chureh- 
ygohig people eare not for the prayer but 
the sermon, not for the doctrine but the 
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teacher; that as many go to hear Mr. 
Mortimer or Mr. Dale as their two 
churches happen to be able to hold, but 
that the surplus congregation do not, when 
disappointed of hearing them, fill the de- 
serted churches close at hand, simply be- 
eause there are no Dales or Mortimers to 
be heard in them. But the chief reason 
is, that the great mass of our population 
cares not cither for good or for bad preach- 
ers of the Established Church. A great 
portion of the more serious of them belong 
to the various dissenting denominations, 
and attend their chapels. But by far the 
larger proportion belong to no_ religious 
denomination, and attend no place of wor- 
ship. Ignorant or heedless of religion, 
they stay away from chureh, not because 
there is no room there, but because they 
prefer the gin-shop. Do you think that 
the mere aspect of a roomy church will 
suddenly tempt such persons to enter it ? 
Some simple man made the notable dis- 
covery that the people of London were 
addicted to ardent spirits, solely because 
they had not a suflicient supply of good 
fresh water: and he proposed to annihilate 
the gin-shops by setting up in front of 
each the dangerous rivalry of a pump and 
ladle. This is just the kind of competi- 
tion by which it is now proposed to empty 
the ginshops, trying only churches instead 
of pumps. Why, the one plan was nota 
whit more chimerical than the other. The 
mass of people who stay away from church 
relish religion as little as they do cold water. 
You must convert these people and you 
don’t convert people in church. The first 
thing you must do is to get them to de- 
sire to go there, ‘This is the most im- 
portant, this is the most difficult labour 
to be performed. For in truth regular at- 
tendance on divine service is not the 
foundation and cause of religious feeling, 
but rather the crowning effect and sign of 
its influence. Provide church room when it 
is wanted; but first induce the people to 
make full use of that which exists. For 
this you must use other means. You 
must multiply the influence of an active 
clergy. You must send missionaries into 
the haunts of vice or misery, or the abodes 
of hostile opinions. You must convert the 
unbeliever, and reclaim the profligate ; 
you must provide education for youth, and 
a sedulous ministry for age. When you 
have done this—when you have prepared 
the minds of the people for the holy ordin- 
anees of public worship, and made them 
anxtous to partake of them, then come and 
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state your grievance of universally crowded 
and insufficient churches, and ask for more 
church accommodation, in order that you 
may maintain the wholesome state of feel- 
ing, which you will then have almost 
completely created. But it is a long time 
to that yet, I do not deny that there are 
cases in which, independent of the audiences 
attracted by some popular preacher, there 
really does exist a want of church accom- 
modation for the regular attendants on 
divine service. Means should be adopted 
for supplying that accommodation ; but | 
venture to say, that the running up new 
churches is the very last expedient to 
which you ought to resort. The spiritual 
wants of localities are constantly changing 
with every vicissitude of population ; and 
the evil of expending your money on huge 
immovable piles of bricks and mortar is, 
that when you have reared them, an unfore- 
seen change in the habits of the people, 
caused by any of the many accidents of 
trade or internal arrangements, may render 
them wholly and permanently useless. 
Now, there can be no better exemplification 
of the impolicy of multiplying churches, 
when you can possibly avoid it, than the 
state of things at present existing in this 
metropolis. Every body has heard of the 
state of the churches in the city of Lon- 
don within the walls. There are in that 
district, or at least there were in 1821, 
no less than sixty-seven parish churches to 
a population of 56,000 souls. 1 am not 
exaggerating when I say, that in four- 
fifths of these churches the usual attend- 
anee does not amount to as many as 100 
persons. All those who do attend them 
might be well accommodated in the remain- 
ing fifth, which are somewhat better at- 
tended. Here are more than fifty parish- 
churches, which are almost wholly unused, 
—in fact, almost wholly useless. For 
these you have to keep clergymen, and these 
you have to repair by the levy of Church- 
rates. To say no worse of this, it is at 
any rate a monstrous waste of the ecclesi- 
astical resources of the country. And 
what is most remarkable in this is, that 
this evil does not arise from charges which 
it has taken a long time to bring into play. 
These are not such very ancient churches, 
founded in those old times in which no dis- 
sent was allowed, and hardly any indifference 
operated to keep a Catholic population from 
the only existing place of worship. ‘The 


churches of the city of London were built 


in conformity with an Actof Parliament pas- 
sed in Protestant, and very dissenting 
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Protestant times, no longer ago than the 
reign of Charles 2nd, and in pursuance of a 
plan of consolidation. After the great fire, 
in which almost all the churches had been 
burnt down, the Fire Act as it is com- 
monly called, remodelled the ecclesiastical 
organization of the city consolidated some 
parishes, and provided for the erection of 
churches, so as to make the whole num- 
ber in that district amount to sixty-seven. 
These churches we may presume, were 
then well filled, and were probably, at any 
rate, built on the supposition that they 
would in course of time be well filled. Hew 
is it that the result is perfectly diflerent. 
J am not inclined to attribute this to the 
increase of dissent, or to any increased 
indifference to religion. The most efficient 
cause is glaringly obvious. It is the amaz- 
ing decrease of the population of the city 
of London. In 1800 the population of 
the city of London, within the walls 
amounted to about 140,000 souls; in 1821 
to about 56,000. It had been reduced to 
little more than one-third. In fact, as we 
all know, that city has become a vast col- 
lection of shops, containing houses and 
warehouses, occupied during the larger 
portion of the day by probably half a million 
of persons, but tenanted during the rest of 
the twenty-four hours by little more than 
a tithe of that number. But the change 
of manners has produced a still greater 
diminution of the Sunday population of 
the city. The very tradesman who is 
compelled to sleep during the week in his 
shop in some smoky alley or lane, rushes 
into the country on Saturday. His Sunday 
is spent in some parish out of the city, of 
which he is numbered as an inhabitant ; 
the church which he uses is at a distance 
from the city. The churches in the city 
are empty, really not in any great degree 
from the parishioners not choosing to go to 
them, but from there being no parishioners 
to go. Now with such an example of the 
waste of churches before our eyes, are we 
going to erect new churches without care- 
fully examining whether or not there exist 
causes, which may in the same way render 
them useless? In Charles the Second’s time 
men might well be excused for not antici- 
pating changes, which it took indeed a very 
long time to bring about, and for which 
the slow progress of preceding ages had ill 
| prepared the mind. But we who live ina 
} period in which all the elements of our 
social system are heaving to and fro in 
perpetual motion; we, of whom the oldest 
i have seen ancient cities decline, and vast 
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cities spring into sudden existence, as trade 
and manufactures have deserted their 
ancient seats, and rolled the floods of our 
population into previously uninhabited 
regions; we, of whom the youngest may 
anticipate changes yet more rapid and ex- 
tensive, from the agency of these great and 
constant discoveries, which really seem to 
be annihilating time and space ; are we to 
build churches on the speculation that our 
people will remain stationary within paro- 
chia] boundaries, whereas the spires of 
many will hardly be completed, before the 
population will have declined, and left the 
deserted edifices to stand as mere monu- 
ments of our thoughtless prodigality ? 
Look at the great manufacturing districts. 
Can any one tell me where *he silk manu- 
facture is finally to sit itself down with its 
dependent tens of thousands? Can any 
one tell me in what parochial divisions— 
for recollect we are here providing for 
exceedingly minute local divisions—the 
vast and probably increasing population of 
Manchester will be contained this time 
ten years? I am told by persons conversant 
with that town that precisely the same 
change is taking place in the inhabitants 
of it as I have mentioned with regard to 
the city of London: that it is becoming 
more and more the custom for the trad- 
ing population of that town to transact 
their business there in the day, and to 
pass their nights and their day of rest 
at some distance from the scene of 
their weekly occupations, and that the 
probability is, that before many years, 
whole streets in the centre of the town 
will consist of shops and warehouses, which 
will imply no demand for church-room. 
But I need not multiply these suggestions 
of the probable shifting of our population. 
Take the instance most commonly pre- 
sented to us on this question; that of the 
metropolis. Who can say in what part of 
the metropolis we can build churches, in 
perfect reliance on their being wanted 
twenty, or even ten years hence? How 
long will the population of Spitalfields be 
what it is? The population of London 
has been gradually deserting the centre, 
and extending over the extremities. Every 
increase of the facilities of locomotion in- 
creases this centrifugal tendency. What 
effects will the railroads have? It is really 
with reluctance that I advert to the oppo- 
site effects of these great works, because, 
in the kind of uncertainty in which we are 
as to the precise nature of their influence, 
T observe, that one who wants to assign 
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inscrutable arguments in behalf of any 
project, which he wants to establish, with- 
out being obliged to give a satisfactory 
reason for it, has recourse to the argu- 
mentum ad railroad, and it is thus made 
a pretext for a rural police, and such like 
abominations. But I think that it is ob- 
vious, that the Sunday population of Lon- 
don is a matter on which the railroads 
must operate somehow or another. My 
own belief is, that they will operate most 
extensively, and operate to its diminution. 
As the population of the city of London 
has been transferred to the suburbs, and 
the villages within the bills of mortality, 
and as the city churches are left empty, 
while those of Lambeth and Islington are 
insufficient for their growing population,— 
so I believe that the tendency of circum- 
stances will be, to draw off the permanent 
population, and particularly the Sunday 
and church-going population, to places at 
three times their actual distance from the 
centre, but which will, in fact, be brought 
within the same number of hours’ journey. 
Now, Sir, I do think, that considerations 
like these ought to weigh with us to pre- 
vent our expending any portion of the 
revenues of the church in supplying what 
are certainly partial, and may be merely 
temporary spiritual wants, by an outlay of 
money in the most irretrievable manner, 
before, at any rate, we have tried every 
conceivable experiment for increasing our 
church accommodation, by means which 
will entail no waste, even if we fail in 
attracting greater numbers to our churches. 
I will only advert to the possibility of 
making some of the surplus churches in 
this city supply the wants of the surplus 
church-goers of different, but not very 
distant parishes — to the possibility of 
economising the room now wasted in 
fitting up spacious pews for the luxurious 
and exclusively rich, so as to leave the 
poor man neither sitting nor standing 
room in the church, which the audacious 
mockery of party misrepresentation does 
not blush to style, the poor man’s church 
—to the propriety of turning your spacious 
and useless cathedrals to some account for 
purposes of public worship, ere you call 
for fresh funds to augment the extent of 
your consecrated buildings. But why not 
try the most obvious and most effectual 
expedient ? Why not try, by a wise eco- 
nomy of time, to supply the deficiencies 
of space? Your churches stand all the 
day long. Why do they stand so great a 
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portion of the day doing nothing? Why 
may they not be called into use through- 
out the day? Iam broaching no heresy 
here. God forbid I should countenance 
the heterodox notions some of my friends 
appear to have as to the Lord’s Day. 1 
don’t mean that different people should 
observe the Sabbath on different days, or 
on any other day than Sunday; but I 
know well, that neither our church, nor 
any other Christian Church has ever pre- 
tended that public worship is efficacious 
only at particular hours. Why not have 
service going on all day long? They do 
this in the Catholic churches abroad. In 
them there is a constant succession of 
congregations. You can sometimes hardly 
get out of church after one service, before 
you are caught in another. Suppose you 
followed this plan here; suppose you 
began your first morning service at six, 
and ended your last evening service at ten, 
you might have four times the number of 
services in the interval that you have now. 
You would thus provide service for the 
poor at the hours at which they can attend 
conveniently, because the time most par- 
ticularly convenient for them is late in the 
evening; and the Dissenters, who are 
obliged to look more particularly to the 
convenience of their congregations, have 
their services at these hours. Thus you 
would, in effect, quadruple your church- 
room, without any expense at all in build- 
ing. Your only additional expense would 
be some additional curates to perform the 
additional services. And the great ad- 
vantage of this would be, that your money, 
instead of being laid out in erecting 
churches, which would be of use only one 
day in the seven, and only to those who 
might choose to attend them, would pro- 
vide a religious ministration, who would 
be occupied all the week long, would really 
bring the people to a sense of religion, 
which they would never get from the sight 
of a church into which they have no 
inclination to go, and who would, in the 
course of time, induce them to go to 
church. Sir, I believe that this would be 
by far the most effectual, as well as the 
cheapest method that could be devised for 
supplying the spiritual destitution of the 
metropolis. But I doubt whether its 
efficiency would be half so great a recom- 
mendation in the eyes of the great advo- 
cates of church building, as its cheapness 
would be a drawback. There would be no 
patronage on my plan, save the rector’s 
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nomination to a few hard-working cura- 
cies. Now I see that that moderate pre- 
late, the Bishop of London, has modestl 

proposed, in a letter which he published 
this time last year, with a view of extorting 
atax on the necessaries of life, to build 
and endow fresh churches, and at the same 
time proposed that the nomination to the 
new livings should be vested in the bishop 
of the diocese. Now, Sir, I have not 
been able to make all the inquiries and 
calculations necessary to show the suffi- 
ciency of my plan for the relief of the 
spiritual destitution which the Bishop of 
London describes as existing in different 
parts of the metropolis ; and I have found 
the Returns to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners so inaccurate, as far as regards the 
population of the one parish, as to which 
I have tested them, that I really cannot 
make any satisfactory deductions from 
them. But the one parish respecting 
which I have obtained minute, and I 
think accurate information—the parish of 
St. Margaret—the one in which we now 
are, and in which I happen to live, happens 
to be one of those constantly cited as one 
of the very most destitute of church-room. 
It appears, indeed, that the proportional 
want of church-room is much greater in 
this parish, according to the returns, than 
that which is stated in the Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners to exist in 
the whole destitute districts of London. 
The population of the parish of St. Mar- 
garet is 25,000. The number of sittings 
in the church, in the parish, is said to be 
1,500. Here is a scene of destitution. 
Nearly 24,000 souls without a bench to 
rest on inchurch. Build new churches is 
the cry of the Bishop; lay a tax on coals 
to supply the cravings of these hungering 
souls, whose cry for church-room ascends 
to heaven! Now it struck me, on looking 
down the different columns of the Eccle- 
siastical Revenues Report, that the return 
with respect to this parish, was grossly 
inaccurate, in a matter of which. the evi- 
dence came under my own senses. In 
the column of chapels in the parish I find 
a blank. Now I know of two, and I find, 
on inquiry, there was a third. I began 
from this to doubt the accuracy of the 
report. I made inquiries, and arrived at 
results which made me feel rather less 
unhappy about the spiritual destitution of 
St. Margaret’s. In the first place a slight 
oversight struck me. Westminster Abbey 
had been overlooked; and yet I cannot 
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make out why either the actual attendance 
there is to be overlooked, or why that 
most glorious of temples is to have the 
greater part of its space left useless in a 
parish, where there were so many souls 
crying out for church-room. I thought 
at first, that it might be too cold to sit in, 
or too large to hear in. But then | 
thought of the musical festival; and how 
well people could hear the fiddlers, and 
how comfortable people could sit and 
listen to them. Why might not the desti- 
tute souls make use of it? I am sure | 
know the musical world too well to think 
that they grudge the use of the Abbey to 
the religious world, more especially as they 
themselves only use it at intervals of fifty 
years. Leaving the Abbey, however, out 
of the question, and turning my attention 
to the church which stands by its side, and 
the three chapels of ease, which had also 
been appropriately overlooked by the great 
dignitaries of the Commission, I found from 
an old inhabitant of the parish, that the 
state of church and chapel-room in the 
parish is 3,027. Now, Sir, in order to 
estimate the sufficiency of this number of 
sittings, I first thought of inquiring how 


many people actually attend. Now, of 


course, the information I got on this point 
is not such as, from the nature of things, 
there can be any positive certainty about. 
But 1 was informed by the person from 
whom IT got the same estimate, that the 
usual attendance is about 1,410. I made 
inquiries about the attendance from other 
persons; but the result was, that in this 
account they were rather over than under 
stated. Hence, in this parish of desti- 
tute souls, I find that there are 1,617 
more sittings in places of worship belong- 
ing to the Established Church than are 
commonly used; that is, more than as 
many as are used. It seems, however, to 
be always assumed by the high church- 
man, that the actual attendance is no 
matter: that the real reason why one man 
does not come to the seat which is at his 
service, is, that there are not enough for 
everybody else in the parish; and that 
you must have sittings for ail, or you 
can’t expect those you have to be filled, 
Taking this ground even, I proceeded to 
examine whether the number of sittings in 
places of worship in this parish was or 
was not sufficient. Then, Sir, it must al- 
ways be recollected, that about half of the 
inhabitants of every parish are always, 
from causes wholly unconnected with their 
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religious opinions or feelings, unable to 
attend divine service. ‘There are the sick, 
the infirm, aged, children of tender years 
—those who look after all these—those 
who are forced to stay at home and 
keep house. Now, in this parish, there 
are sittings for 1,850 persons in the dis- 
senting chapels, which are always filled. 
As you must suppose, that for each of 
these, there is one kept away for the 
reasons I have just been mentioning, you 
may fix the number of Dissenters provided 
for on the voluntary principle at 3,700. 
Deduct these from 25,800, and there re- 
mains 22,100 members of the church, or 
persons of no religion at all, who are always 
counted among them. Halve them, and 
you have 11,050 persons, for whom sittings 
must be provided. Now for these 3,027 
sittings are provided. Now I say nothing 
of taking the Abbey to account. By the 
plan that I have been mentioning ; by 
trebling the number of services, you may, 
with the present number of churches and 
chapels, very nearly supply church accom- 
modation for every soul in the parish who 
can by any possibility be supposed to want 
it. Sir, I must beg pardon of the House 
for troubling it with all these parochial 
details: but really I think it much more 
profitable to investigate the truth in one of 
the corners of the question, than to wander 
about on a wild plain of vague and unsup- 
ported speculations. Here I think the facts 
are pretty certain ; and I think that if you 
are satisfied that the demand for more 
churches is unreasonable in St. Margaret’s, 
you overthrow about the strongest case 
which our opponents have to rely on, I 
have done with my parish matters. Though 
I should like to add, that I am told the 
parish isin great straits about an arrear of 
Church-rate, which it cannot now collect ; 
that applications for aid have been made to 
the great Tories and good Churchmen, who 
dwell in Privy-gardens and Richmond- 
terrace, in the parish; and that these 
friends of the church hate the voluntary 
principle so much that they won’teven pay 
for their churches without being compelled 
by law todo so. Now, Sir, it may perhaps 
be said, that even if I have succeeded in 
establishing my point, against the building 
of churches, I have rather made out the 
case of the other kind of destitution, for 
which the hon. Member for Cupar contends, 
that according to my own showing there is 
a want of religious Ministers, and that I 
am bound to apply this new fund to in« 
creasing their number, I admit the want 
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of clergymen in many districts and of funds 
in those districts to pay them. But Ido not | 
admit that this new fund is required for | 
them. Not a farthing of it shall they ever | 
have with my consent. The Church of 
England is rich enough to provide for itself. 
The enormous wealth of that establishment 
is quite sufficient to provide with care for 
all its wants, were it only honestly applied 
to purposes of religion, instead of being 


which has been most generous, but to the 
clergy, who have been unfaithful stewards, 
that there should be any deficiency of 
Clergymen in any part of the country, 
or any deficiency in the provision for any 
of its hard-working members, which we 
ought to provide. The provision which 
the State originally made they have misap 
plied, and are determined to misapply : 
and then, in consideration of the import- 
ance of religious objects, they ask the State 
to come forward and remedy the misappli- 
cation out of its own funds, not out of those 
which are mis-applied, and make a fresh 
grant in order to effect the purpose of 
which it originally endowed the church. 
Now, Sir, we are told that there is a 
great deficiency of ministers of religion in 
this metropolis, and other populous dis- 
tricts: that there is a grievous number of 
souls with hardly any parson to take care of 
them. And pray, Sir, is there not a grievous 
number of parsons with hardly any souls to 
take care of ? Is it not rather hard that 
the church should stretch out its hands to 
clutch hold of additional funds, in order to 
pay an additional number of really hard 
working clergymen, while a vast portion of} 
its funds goes to pay clergymen who hardly | 
do any woik at all? Is the number of| 
clergy in the Church of England altogether 
insufficient? That is the question: be- 
cause if the church can remedy the existing 
evil from its own body, why should we! 
give it more money in order to increase the | 
body of its clergy? Now, Dr. Chalmers, 
in the discussions which he has had with 
the Scotch Commissioners, and which are 
given in the Report lately distributed, states 
that a clergyman may very probably have 
the care of from 2,000 to 3,000 souls? Mr. 
Baptist Noel, in his pamphlet, | think says | 
about 2,000. Now, as both of these are | 
clergymen who have rather extraordinary 
high notions of pastoral duty, I think | may 
safely take the mean of Dr. Chalmers’s two 
numbers, and assume that a clergyman ean 
very properly attend to 2,500 persons. 
Now, the population of England aud Wales 
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is 13,897,187. The number of benefices is 
10,718. Every parochial minister has 
therefore on an average 1,289 souls, melud 

ing Dissenters, under his pastoral care : 
excluding Dissenters, who according to a 
statement on which Mr. Nocl relies—I do 
not know where he got it, but | am sure 
that all recent information, got with in 

creased accuracy from particular localities 
would Jead us to think that the number of 
Dissenters is much larger than has been 
supposed—amount to 2,897,187, theaverage 
for each Clergyman is 1,020. So that even 
including Dissenters, the average number 
of souls under the care of each parochial 
clergyman in England and Wales, amounts 
to just one-half of the number, which he 
might superintend—deducting Dissenters, 
to just two-fifths of that number. And can 
ve find no way of remedying a few local 
inequalities, exeept by adding to the num- 
bers of a clergy already twice too numerous 
for its flock? It may be said, | know, that 
the proper number of a clergy cannot be 
settled by a mere reference to population, 
that the extent of the country must also be 
taken into consideration ; and that we must 
not expect a clergyman to exercise a proper 
superintendence over even a moderate num- 
ber of souls scattered over an inconveniently 
large extent of territory. This is right, 
and therefore, in order to see what propor- 
tion the number of our clergy bears to its 
work, I have made a territorial calculation 
corresponding to that made with reference 
to population. The number of square miles 
in England and Wales is 57,812. Divide 
this by 10,718, the number of benetices : 
and the average contents of each benefice 
appear to be 5.4 square miles. Now, even 
on this territorial view, it will not appear 
that I have been incorrect in stating that 
there are twice as many benelices as there 
ought to be. For if you united every two 
parishes, it would appear that the average 
contents of each of these increased parishes, 
would be 10.8 square miles. It is easy 
by caleulation to see that each of these 
would be a square of 3.3 miles. ‘this 
would be a district, of which the central 
point would be distant two miles and uot 
quite a-half from the furthest, and a little 
more than a mile and a half from the 
nearest potut of its extremities. I don’t 
mean, of course, to propose cutting up the 
country into these squares. I would not 
alter a single parochial boundary, or remove 
a single church. But if such be the average, 


? 


we might, I think, safely come to the con- 
clusion, that the Chureh of England might 
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very efficiently be served by half its present 
number of ministers. The fact is, that the 
superfluity of clergymen in particular dis- 
tricts is quite amazing. The diocese of 
Norwich contains as many benefices as all 
Scotland. I have taken the trouble of going 
over the list of incumbents in this diocese, 
and noting the number of souls really 
under the care of the richest clergy. And 
I find that 185 beneficed clergymen in that 
diocese, being one-fourth of the whole 
number divide an income of no less than 
164,0351., and have charge of flocks 
amounting in the whole to 131,107 souls ; 
being an average income of nearly 9001. a- 
year, and an average flock of little mere 
than 700; being almost at the rate of 
12. 5s. a soul ; the rate in some of the most 
populous parishes in London being from 4¢. 
to 8d.asoul. In the diocese of Ely there 
are thirty-six clergymen, being also about 
a fourth part of the whole number, whose 
whole annual income is 44,558/., and whose 
united flocks amount to 39,989 souls, giving 
an average income of 1,238/. a-year, and an 
average flock of 1,100 souls, being just 
about 1/. 2s. 8d. a soul. But the most 
curious result is that obtained from investi- 
gating the very diocese about which the 
chief complaint is made, and from which 
the chief complaint comes—I mean _ the 
diocese of London. Now, the Report of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners states that 
there are in this unhappy region more than 
1,000,000 of souls, with only 139 clergy- 
men to look after them. If this be correct, 
and apply only to the diocese of London, 
there must be a wonderful compensation 
in some other part of the diocese ; for I find, 
from the returns, that the population of the 
diocese is altogether 1,791,394; and that 
the number of resident parochial clergy, in- 
cluding’ resident incumbents, substitute- 
curates, and assistant curates, amounts to 
761; so that here there is a clergyman to 
every 2,354 souls, giving each a flock a 
good deal less than the manageable size, 
according to Dr. Chalmers. Nor are these, 
on the whole insufficiently paid, for the 
average income of incumbents, deducting 
curate’s salaries, is 344/., and that of the 
curates 100/. ‘The fact is, Sir, that nothing 
would be so easy as for the church to pro- 
vide for these destitute districts out of the 
ample resources of its over-paid dignitaries. 
I proposed a plan last year which would 
have completely relieved the destitute dis- 
tricts of the metropolis ; aud I beg leave to 
observe here that to my hon. Friend the 
Member for Weymouth and myself is due 
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the credit of first calling the attention of the 
House to this evil, and others mentioned in 
the Report of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. I ventured last year, on the bill 
fixing the incomes of the bishops, to pro- 
pose a diminution of the incomes which the 
noble Lord had generously assigned to the 
bishops. I did not go to the terrible length 
proposed by that shining lightof the church, 
Mr. Noel, who would cut down the bishops 
to 2,500/. a-year each. I propose the 
Archbishops should have 8,000/. and 7,000/ 
a year, the Bishop of London 4,500/.. and 
the rest of the bishops 4,000/. a-year each. 
I grounded this upon the paramount 
necessity of providing for these cases of 
spiritual destitution. My plan would, in 
fact, have completely provided for the me- 
tropolitan destitution described by the 
Commissioners. They say that there are 
only 139 clergymen among 1,137,000 souls, 
leaving at the rate of 2,500 for each clergy- 
man, a deficiency of 315 clergymen. Now, 
my proposal would have taken off 48,7927. 
a year from the present incomes of the 
bishops. This would have given 150/. a 
year, nearly double the average pay of a 
curate, and more even than the usual pay 
of a London curate, to $25 additional 
curates. It might be supposed that such a 
proposal would have been eagerly caught 
at by those Gentlemen who are now so hor- 
rified at the state of destitution of these 
souls, who say that it is guilt and sin in us 
to leave them in that state; one of whom 
says, that the thought of them would prevent 
his laying his head on his pillow in peace had 
he not done all he could to relieve them. 
Sir, | was defeated, and in the list of the 
majority against me | have the mortifica- 
tion of seeing the names of Sir Robert Peel, 
Sir James Graham, Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, and (will you believe it?) even that of 
the Gentleman of uneasy slumbers—the 
right hon. Henry Goulburn—who I dare 
say has nevertheless since that sad and sin. 
ful vote slept just as soundly as he has done 
during the many long years through which 
he had been in Parliament and in office, 
and never been disturbed by the howling 
of these famished souls. Again an appeal 
is made to us in behalf of some poor hard« 
working clergymen, who are to have in-« 
comes on which it is impossible for gentle- 
men to subsist in comfort ; nothing, accord- 
ing to the usual practice, being said of 
those clergymen, who have very gentle- 
manly incomes, and little or nothing to do. 
Now, in the mere circumstance of some 


clergymen having only 150/., 100/., 80/., 
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or even 501, a-year, I see no great harm. 
If there were a proper system of promotion 
in the church—if clergymen advanced from 
the lowest to the highest emoluments of 
their profession according to merit, or 
length of service, I don’t see what harm 
there would be in their starting on an 
income of even 50/. a year. It is more 
than an ensign, much more than a midship- 
man begins upon, more than a lawyer or 
physician, is likely to get after five years of 
getting nothing at all. The real hardship 
is, that while the favoured relative of some 
great Church patron steps at once into one 
or two good rich livings, the unfortunate 
man who begins on a 50/. living, grows 
grey on the same scanty pittance, and 
works out a long life in hopeless penury. 
But this is one of the evils of the system of 
lottery so much vaunted by Paley, by so 
many bishops and dignitaries. No one 
wishes more heartily to sce altered a system 
which appears to me ill-suited to the 
Church Establishment. Alter it as soon as 
you like, and substitute a more equal system. 
But while you keep the lottery system, and 
vaunt it, don’t come to ask us for fresh funds 
to enable you to make it a lottery without 
blanks. The Church of England, is, in- 
deed, quite wealthy enough to enable it to 
put an end to this cruel and immoral system 
of inequality. It has of late been said, that 
the accurate account recently obtained of 
its income, prove that the notion of the 
great wealth of the Church is erroneous : 
that the average income of every working 
clergyman in England, from the archbishops 
down to the curates, amounts only to some- 
where about 300/. a year. Well, Sir, even 
this would be an enormous average. No 
other profession in this country has anything 
like such an average. It is generally sup- 
posed that the average gain of lawyers and 
medical men is nothing; that is, that as 
much is annually lost by the members of 
these professions as is gained. I don’t quite 
believe this; but I don’t suppose the 
average is half of 300/. a-year. With 
respect to the army and navy, I have gone 
through the accounts given in the estimates, 
and the average appears, in both, to be 
about 150/.; that is, just one-half of that 
of the church. This, recollect, is according 
to information furnished by the clergy 
themselves, in which, we may depend upon 
it, the highest estimate is not always given ; 
from which all the incomes from fees, and 
all that from various endowments, has been 
omitted. Recollect, too, that the Church is 
the profession of ali in which living is chcap= 
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est, the profession with most leisure, or at least 
with the leisure generally most lucratively 
employed. Recotlect the various subsidiary 
sources of income, from colleges, chaplain- 
ries, charities, and from education, the 
whole business of which is in the hands of 
the clergy; and I think it must be ad- 
mitted, that even with its present numbers, 
the clergy is beyond all measure the best 
paid profession in England. But if we 
want to know how far the church revenues 
could, by good management, be made to 
supply all its wants, we must examine also 
among how many its revenues ought to be 
shared. I believe that the numbers of the 
clergy are, at the least, twice too great ; and 
that if their revenues were shared among 
the number necessary for the work to be 
done, the average of cach would be 600/. 
instead of 300/. I have given my reasons 
for believing that half the present number 
of benefices would be quite sufficient. If my 
reasoning be correct, the average income of 
each incumbent of a living would be 5701, 
instead of 285/1., as it now is. This is what 
the church might make the income of each 
of its working members. Putting out of 
view all that is wasted on bishops and cathe- 
dral sinecurists, this is the income which, 
from parochial revenues, might be allotted 
to each of the parochial clergy. If you 
give, as has often been proposed, about 5007. 
a-year to every clergyman, you would have 
a surplus of nearly 400,000/. a year. I do 
not propose to take this from the church. 
Let it keep all it has. But I say that it is 
shameful in a body so enormously wealthy 
to come before us as a mendicant. It is most 
unwise in a body so enormously wealthy to 
provoke a scrutiny into its revenues. I 
hope, Sir, that I have not unpardonably 
trespassed on the time of the House, or 
greatly wearied it. I know not whether 
the details I have given have been calculated 
to interest the House, but I have taken 
much pains to get them prepared, because it 
appeared to me that, by means of them 
alone, I could properly grapple with the 
delusive notions so long and so assidu- 
ously propagated, respecting the extent or 
the urgency of these spiritual wants, which 
are represented to be paramount to the 
necessity for putting an end to the present 
mischief of Church-rates. I have laboured 
to show that this destitution, of which so 
much has been said, is one which we ought 
not, under any circumstances, to apply any 
additional funds to relieve. We ought not 
to spend money in building new churches, 
because they are not needed ; we ought not 
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to spend it in augmenting small livings, or 
founding new ones in particular localities, 
because the revenues of the Church, if 
properly used, would suflice, and much more 
than suffice for both those purposes. But 
we ought to apply the funds now placed at 
our disposal, first and foremost, to the abo- 
lition of Church-rates. ‘There is nothing 
which the public, nothing which the C seh 
needs so much, as the removal of this most 
vexatious impost, and the establishment of 
an assured provision for the maintenance of 
our churches. ‘The first thing needful for 
the church is to take its hands out of other 
people’s pockets. All the reasons which 
made the right hon. Baronet, the Member 
for Tamworth, agree to the abolition of the 
Irish Church-cess, appear to me, in spite of 
his salvo for the ‘ very peculiar circum- 
stances of Ireland,” to apply with pretty 
nearly the same force to the English 
Church-rate. ‘The grant of it depends 
on the will of a body independent of the 
church, namely, the vestry. ‘It is for the 
interest of the church itself to abandon it.” 
By making some other provision for the 
repair of churches, we shall remove a cause 
of disunion and hostility to the establish- 
ment, which it is not worth the while of the 
church to incur for such a trifling amount. 
I know, Sir, that some Gentlemen, for whose 
opinions I have a great respect, think that 
there is no occasion to decide between the 
relative importance of the two purposes to 
which the ministry on one hand, and the 
hon. Member for Cupar on the other, pro- 

poses to apply the newly-created fund, that, 

be the application of the latter what it 
may, rates may still continue to be levied, 
and the fabric of the churches maintained 
out of it; and that Dissenters ought not to 
be relieved from paying rates, inasmuch as 
their scruples would equally extend to not 
paying tithes. Now, I cannot admit that 
tithes stand at all on the same footing as 
rates; and it appears to me to bea violence 
to all common sense and feeling to consider 
the latter 2 property as the former. There 
is all the distinction between the two that 
there is between a national property and a 


tax. Tithes are a national property of 


definite amount. ‘The tithes of my estate 
are no more my property than my neigh- 
bour’s estate is mine. Whatever be their 
amount, however much or however little 
may be required of them, | have no right to 
any portion of them. ‘The other is a mere 
liability to pay whatever may happen to be 
judged requisite to be raised in each year 
for a particular class of purposes. The 
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claim is not fixed; it may be at any time 
increased or diminished to almost any 
extent by accident or by design. Though 


in buying an estate 1 make a deduction of 


course on an estimated average of past 
Church-rates, as I should on a similar 
average of past injury by floods, there is 
nothing to prevent my reducing the future 
outgoing on the one score just as I should 
on the other. By vigilance, by economy, 
by avarice, by my influence with my fellow 
parishioners, I may get rid of the charge 
altogether, or in great part. It is a mere 
liability to pay what | choose to pay. Such 


a charge is no property; it is a tax, of 


which I may as fairly demand the repeal as 
I may that of the window-tax or the malt- 
tax. I grant that the Dissenters in urging 
the repeal of this tax have sometimes used 
language which might equally extend to 
the non-payment of tithes, but we are not 
to be influenced by the imprudent language 
of people ina state of excitement. I ‘think 
we must admit that a Dissenter, who does 
not at all desire to disturb the present dis- 
tribution of the national revenues, and will 
be quite content to acquiesce in the main- 
tenance of the Church Establishment out 
of its present fixed revenues, may still fairly 


object to imposing a specific tax on himself 


for the purposes of a church from which he 
dissents. This is no longer mere quiescence. 
It is a kind of active step in favour of the 
Established Church: and at which I think 
that his conscience and his pride may fairly 
take offence ; and one on which it would be 
prudent to give him no opportunity of enter 
taining or showing anger. And now, Sir, al- 


low me to conclude with one parting picce of 


advice to the Gentlemen opposite who afleet 
the character of exclusive guardians of the 
church. These are not times in which it is 
the policy of the church to resist concession 
as long and grant it as grudgingly as_pos- 
sible. You goon the false principle that 
the church must not show weakness, and 
therefore that it must not acknowledge 
abuses. Its true policy would be to probe 
the seat of its weakness, and remove the 
abuses which are its causes. Here is a 
miserable claim of a nature wholly incon- 
sistent with the policy of church esta- 
blishments, which irritates the public 
against the church, while it aflords the 
church an uncertain and insufficient provi- 
sion for its wants. And this you obsti- 
nately prefer to the secure and sufficient 
provision which is offered you, and invent 
fictitious claims to dribble away the funds 
proposed as a substitute, merely that you 
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may display a petty mark of superiority, 
which must weaken, instead of, as you vainly 
imagine, strengthen the church. How far 
wiser were those ancestors, whose wisdom 
you vaunt, but cannot decorate by a just 
emulation. They knew the principles on 
which a churen should be established, and 
when they endowed a perpetual succession 
of teachers of the people with fair lands 
and ample manors, it was their wise design 
to elevate their clergy above an ignoble strife 
for the means of subsistence—to free the 
church from the necessity of having to 
struggle, day after day, to extort from the 
caprices or poverty of the people the provi- 
sion for its daily wants. ‘This Church-rate 
is an inconsistency—an anomaly. Had you 
comprehended a true Conservative policy — 
had you really at heart the interest of in- 
stitutions, not of a party—were you bat- 
tling for religion and not for Toryism, you 
would be eager to remove this source of 
weakness from the church. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley representing, as he 
did, a constituency in which there were a 
great number of Dissenters, felt it his 
imperative duty to state the grounds of his 
objection to the present measure. He was 
glad that he followed the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, beeause he had divested the 
question of the mystery in which it appeared 
to be enveloped ; and if he had understood 
the hon, Gentleman’s speech rightly, 
he had avowed himself a plain, and 
undisguised enemy of the Church Establish- 
ment. Was he not an undisguised enemy 
when he said of the Church it should take 
its hands out of other people’s pockets ? 
This was the language of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and no one could infer,from it that he 
at least was friendly to the Church. He 
could not support the amendment of the 
hon. Member for St. Andrew’s although 
on one point he fully agreed with him, 
namely, that the means of religious 
instruction should be increased. He, how- 
ever, doubted many of the facts stated by 
the hon. Member for Liskeard, and more 
particularly his statement with regard to 
the condition of the Churches in the City of 
London. His hon. Friend well knew that 
during a season of the year, when every 
one whose business did not compel them to 
remain in town, the Churches at the west- 
end might be thinly attended ; but on the 
other hand, if he had ever visited the 
Churches in the City he would have found 
these places of worship, even at that season 
very fully attended. He had often been 
been astonished at witnessing the crowds 
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which filled the Churches in Fleet-street 
and other parts of the City ; and it did not 
follow that, because some small Churches 
might at certain times happen to be deserted 
therefore they were of no value, and ought 
to be closed up. The hon. Member had 
stated that pews were given to the rich, 
while the poor were excluded. He agreed 
with him in stating that the regulations 
respecting pews ought to undergo revision, 
and that, under the present system, there 
was not sufficient accommodation reserved 
for the poor. But when his Learned Friend 
stated that there were too many Clergymen 
in proportion to the population he was at 

a loss to conceive on what data he had for- 

med that opinion. There was only one 

return from which information on that 
subject could be derived, and he (Mr. 

Wortley) was sure his calculations would 

not be borne out by reference to that do- 

cument. 
benefices and the Clergymen belonging to 
them, but in that statement he must have 
included those who were superannuated, or 
the number never could have amounted to 
anything like what he had described. He 
admitted that Curates were wanting, but he 
said they should be paid out of the incomes 
of the Bishops. Was not this, however, an 
argument against episcopacy, and would 
the noble Lord and those who sat on the 
same benches with him sanction this 
doctrine of his hon. and Learned Friend ? 

His firm belief was, that there were many 

amongst the dissenters who entertained the 

most liberal and enlightened views with 
regard to the Church of England, and, in 

support of that opinion, he would quote a 

passage fromthe work of a distinguished 

author belonging to that body — the 

Reverend Robert Hall. In a_ sermon 

published by him he thus alludes to the 

subject. ‘The title of the sermon he could 
not help thinking was extremely appo- 
site :— 

«* Notes of Sermons. —XXXIT.—On Candow 
and Liberality, as evidence in promoting the 
Erection of Places of worship. (The last 
Sermon but one, preached at Bristol, 27th of 
February, 1831.) 
7 # * © « The increase of places 

dedicated to public worship ought surely to 

be no matter of lamentation or offence. They 
are rendered necessary by the increase of po- 
pulation. Itis this which renders that accommo- 
dation quite inadequate at present which was 
sufticient in former times. The edifices devoted 
to the established religion in our country are 
plainly too few, and the accommodation 
afforded, to the poor especially, too scanty, were 
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the people ever so well disposed to accommo- 
date ali who might wish to resort to them,” 
He fully admitted, that the present law 
of church rates was extremely unsatisfactory 
and he had often deeply to deplore the 
dissensions and bickerings to which it had 
given rise. Feeling, as he did, that some 
change was necessary, and that it was of the 
most paramount importance that the question 
should be speedily and satisfactorily 
adjusted, it was with the utmost reluctance 
he felt himself obliged to resist the present 
measure. He also deeply regretted that 
the noble Lord opposite had abandoned his 
own declaration on this subject, because 
he felt convinced if he had not done so the 
amount required would have been supplied 
from the funds of the State. And, although 
Lord Althorp’s plan was in many respects 
defective, still, from his anxiety to bring the 
question toa settlement, it should havehad 
his support. The Ministers were them- 
selves the authors of all the mischief that 
had been done since that plan was first 
introduced, because, instead of following 
the recommendation of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, who said that it was a 
subject that demanded immediate attention 
they had gone on from that day to the 
present without taking a single step to 
remedy the evil. He would show to the 
House that some Bills were prepared in 
1835 by Members of the present Govern- 
ment by which it was proposed to remedy 
all the grievances of which the Dissenters 
complained. He would show it by the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet opposite. 
on his return for Nottingham, as reported 
in the Morning Chronicle of January 7 
1835. The right hon. Gentleman was re- 
ported to have said that the Government of 
which he had formed a part was prepared 
before the late dissolution with “ a measure 
of full relief for all practical grievances 
under which Dissenters laboured.” ‘This, 
of course, must have included the Church 
rates, and the right hon. Baronet added, 
according to the report in the Chronicle, 
that “‘ he was one of a section in the Cabinet 
to whom the preparations of those Bills had 
been intrusted and he had them now at home.” 
Why had not those bills which were to 
prove so satisfactory been brought in? Had 
they been delayed for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the wishes and humouring the fol- 
lowers of Ministers? If that were so it was 
one of the chief causes which raised the 
present ill-feeling towards the Church, for 
Ministers by not bringing forward those 
decisive measures— by allowing the adjust 
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ment of the question to be sv long in abey- 
ance~had raised a spirit which would not 
be satisfied with anything short of the total 
subversion of the Church. Ministers knew 
that the revenues of the Church were barely 
sufficient to minister to its uses. This 
was admitted, and therefore it was their 
duty to settle as early as possible every 
question connected with those revenues. 
The truth was, that the Opposition side of 
the House was misled by the statement 
made in 1835, with respect to the intention 
which was then said to exist of remedying 
fully all the grievances complained of by 
the Dissenters. Whilst he accused Minis- 
ters of increasing the difficulties with 
which this question was surrounded he did 
mot mean to deny that there were many 
and great difficulties inherent in it, and 
that its adjustment would be a matter of 
the greatesst utility. He, however, did not 
think that the mode proposed by Ministers 
was the one which would insure its proper 
adjustment. He had carefully read the 
pamphlet written by the hon. and learned 
Attorney-General upon this subject, but 
could not concur with him in opinion that 
the Church-rate was one the collection of 
which eould not be enforced. He would 
wish to avoid the apparent pedantry of 
alluding to ancient laws and usages, but he 
believed he could show that these rates 
were subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, and that their payment could be en- 
forced by the common and by the statute 
law. He fully concurred in this respect in 
what had been urged last night by the hon. 
Member for Bridport. A distinction had 
now been made with regard to the law as 
respected Church-rates between England 
and Scotland, but he found between the 
two a curious coincidence. The latte , by 
the law of Scotland was appropriated to 
the maintenance of the poor, of the clergy, 
and of the fabric of the Church. The rule, 
however, was one arising out of the Roman 
Canons, which were not adopted by the 
Church of England unless they were en- 
grafted on the common law, and that these 
had been so engrafted was a matter of ex- 
treme doubt. The law of Scotland, by a 
statute of Mary, required one-third of the 
rate to be paid by the clergy and two- 
thirds by the parishioners ; but in Scotland 
the word parishioners meant the landlords, 
The parishioners in England meant all the 
inhabitants. If the opinion of the Attor- 
ney-General were right why was he not 
supported by the other law authoritites ? It 
was true he had the support of one of 
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his colleagues in office, but it was given in 
a strange manner—for he admitted that 
parishioners might be sued individually for 
the amount of the rate when it was made 
by the church-wardens, but he, at the same 
time, argued that this mode was so cum- 
brous and inconvenient as to do away alto- 
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prevent the making of public grants to all 
other Churches. The amount thus grant- 
ed at present, as appeared from the miscel- 
laneous estimates, was 37,966/. For his 
own part he was always glad to see religi- 
ous instruction disseminated. He was re- 
joiced to see the Dissenters engaged in such 





gether with the right. Now, this was the 
state of the law as respected the enforce- 
ment of building bridges before the time of 
Henry 8th, and yet the right of enforce- 


ment was not done away with. The High- | 


way Act had the same difficulties to con- 


tend with, and yet the enforcement of its | 


provisions was not found inconvenient or 
cumbrous. But, allowing the machinery 
to be cumbrous or inconvenient, did that 
do away with the right ? The hon. Gentle- 
man here referred to Lord Coke, to show 
that the right of enforcing the rate was 
founded on one of the highest and most an- 
cient authorities recognised by the law, and 
cited an instance in illustration. He also 
referred to the bill brought in in 1836, as 
recognising the right of making and enfor- 
cing Church-rates, by means of the eccle- 
siastical law, and the power of confirming 
the rate so made in the Quarter Sessions. 
How, could the hon. and learned Attorney- 
General overlook this admission in a Bill 
drawn up by one of the highest law author- 
ities? In answer to the hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard, who had asked, who 
was to be plundered by this measure, he 
would say it was not the Church, but the 
people. If the Church were to be main- 
tained for a sect, he would be on the side of 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite, but as it was 
not the Church of a sect, but the Church 


of the people, he would endeavour to sup- | 


port its efficiency. By the common law of 
England every destitute man was entitled 
to relief; by the same common law every 
man in England, be he rich or poor, had a 
right to spiritual instruction ; and if the 
means of affording his instruction were alien- 
ated the right would be alienated also. If the 
Church-rates now paid were to be remit- 
ted, and to go into the pockets of those who 
paid them, a transfer would be made from 
the people of funds peculiarly and immemo- 
riably appropriated for their use. He 
would not then enter into the question 
as to how private rights would be affected 
by the proposed measure, but he knew 
of one instance in which it would ope- 
rate with great severity. Another objec- 


a work, and he would be happy to afford 
| them every assistance in his power. He 
| held in his hand a recommendation from 
| Australia, to give to the Catholic clergy- 
man there 500/. In Australia, the Roman 
| Catholics did not recognise the scruples 
which were expressed at the other side, for 
| they hailed the coming amongst them of a 
| Protestant bishop to assist in the dissemi- 
| nation of Christianity. In Van Dieman’s 
| Land a grant of 200/. was given by 


| Government to the Roman Catholic clergy- 


man. This was in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Before he sat down he would re- 
far again to the Divine whom he had 
already quoted, and who was an ornament 
to any sect or to any country. The beauty 
of the passage was such an inducement 
that he could not refrain from quoting 
it, as forming a strong contrast with the 
conduct of those ministers who bore so 
great an acerbity towards other sects. The 
passage was as follows :—- 


“Till the Legislature will exert itself, by 
adopting some effective measures for the more 
extensive accommodation of the people in 
parochial churches, no enlightened friend of 
religion will complain of the supply of this 
deficiency by the exertion of persons out of 
the pale of the Establishment, It is above all 
things, necessary to the welfare of the State, 
to the salvation of souls, and the glory of 
God, that public worship should be supported 
and upheld, in what edifices, or with what 
forms—providing heresy and idolatry are exe 
cluded—is a consideration of inferior moment, 
We do not differ from our brethren in the 
Establishment in essentials ; we are not of two 
distinct religions; while we have conscien- 
tious objections to some things enjoined in 


| their public service we profess the same doce 


trines which they profess; we worship the 
same God ; we look for salvation through the 
blood of the same Mediator; we implore the 
agency of the same blessed Spirit, by whom 
we all have access to the Father; we have the 
same rule of life; and maintain, equally with 
them, the necessity of that ‘ holiness, without 
which none shall see the Lord,’” 

These were the true principles of religion, 
and by these principles he would desire to 
see all men actuated. 





tion to the proposed measure, was, that 
if the principle upon which it was founded | 
were to be carried thoroughly out it would | 


Mr. Fowel Buxton agreed with one of 
the doctrines of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, that every one had a right 
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to religious instruction who required it; 
and he also fully subscribed to the elo- 
quent quotation which the hon. Member 
had read from Robert Hall. His only 
wonder was, that the hon, Gentleman did 
not vote for the motion. He (Mr. F. 
Buxton) was most anxious to relieve him- 
self from a charge—an undeserved charge 
—made against him by his hon. and 
learned Friend, the Member for Tippe- 
rary last night. That hon. and learned 
Member said, that inthe former debate on 
the subject under discussion he (Mr. F. 
Buxton) had not spoken or voted ; now 
the contrary was the fact; for he had not 
alone spoken, but spoken strongly, and he 
had also voted. In the most perfect good 
humour he would beg to remind his 
hon. Friend, that it was a rule of the 
learned profession to which he belonged, 
that the prosecutor should come into court 
with clean hands. Did his hon. Friend 
doso? He(Mr. F. Buxton) had looked 
in vain for his speech on the motion, 
and for his vote on the occasion; but 
though he found his own speech and 
vote he did not find even the name of 
the hon. and learned Member. He would 
now come to the more immediate matter 
of debate. There were two clauses in the 
motion of his hon. Friend, the Member for 
St. Andrew’s, which he (Mr, F. Buxton) 
should support; the one for raising cer- 
tain moneys, and the other for their 
application to the religious destitution of 
the people. In one of these the hon. 
Member would have the co-operation of 
the Ministerial side of the;House; in the 
other he would have the support of the 
opposite side. He besought the right hon, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to sup- 
pose for a moment that he had changed a 
single portion of his opinions on the subject 
of church-rates, The country was under a 
great obligation to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having discovered the fund in 
question. [Laughter.] Hon. Members on the 
other side of the House might laugh at it, 
but he, though a long time in Parliament, 
had never known cause to return them 
thanks for a similar discovery during their 
protracted tenure of place and power. His 
right hon, Friend would double the ob- 
ligation by finding another fund in the 
same quarter for the extension of church 
accommodation and the increase of the 
salaries of {curates. He (Mr. F. Buxton) 
wag of opinion, that church-rates ought 
to be unconditionally abolished, both for 
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the sake of the Church itself, and the 


sake of religion; for he had seen much of 


the disastrous effects which had sprung 
from that prolific source of evil. Putting 
church-rates into one scale of the balance 
and the religious destitution of two 
millions of people in the other, there 
could be little doubt which would pre- 
ponderate. He would now turn to the 
most difficult part of the subject. He 
was not of opinion that he could convince 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he 
would confess he should be rather sur- 
prised, after hearing the sentiments of the 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, if the motion of his hon. Friend 
did not receive their support. What was 
tf never-failing topic of their speeches, 
particularly of the speech of the right hon, 
Baronet opposite on a former occasion ? 
The religious destitution of the people. 
Nay, there was a positive pledge given on 
that occasion by the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge, who said that funds might be 
raised from the Church for the purposes of 
the religious instruction of the poor with- 
out injuring in the slightest degree its 
property. (Mr. Goulburn had _ never 
made such an assertion.] His argument 
then fell to the ground, as he thought the 
right hon. Member had made such ob- 
servations. At all events he was quite 
sure, that all hon. Gentlemen who spoke 
on that side of the House had agreed, 
that if there was any surplus of Church 
property, it should be applied. to the 
relief of the religious institutions of the 
people. That was the object of the pre- 
sent motion of his hon. Friend. Would 
they agree to it? Heshould not again go 
over the arguments used on the subject; 
but he feit bound to say, that be believed 
the dignity of the Church would be best 
upheld by extending the instruction of the 
people. He, however, doubted whether 
the motion would have the support of the 
other side of the House; for Gentlemen 
there dealt so much in vague generalities 
that he was sure, if it was dependent on 
them, there never would be a sixpence 
advanced for the purpose. That had been 
proved by their conduct in respect of his 
own motion last year, for the reduction of 
the income of the dignitaries of the Church 
to increase those of the curates. On that 
oceasion the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite were ready to tear him to pieces, 
though he had used the same argu- 
ments as themselves in a recent debate. 
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Sir James Graham: Not having pre- 
sumed on the former occasion, when 
this subject was introduced to the atten- 
tion of the House, to deliver his senti+ 
ments on it, thought he might perhaps 
be excused if he then ventured to 
trespass on the indulgence of the House 
for a short time, not being willing 
that a matter of such paramount im- 
portance should go to a division, with- 
out endeayouring, however imperfectly, 


to express his opinion upon the mo-| 


tion, as originally introduced by the Go- 
vernment. And here again he must ex- 
press a feeling which, coming from him, 


was received with something like a sneer | 


from the other side of the House on a 
former occasion; yet still pressed upon 
him so strongly that he must repeat it, 
that he could not help deeply regretting 
that all political subjects of paramount 
importance on which the opinion of the 
House was required to be taken, were 
now, unfortunately, mingled with the 
higher subject of religion, which unhappy 
intermixture had the effect, in his opinion, 
of desecrating one, and adding to the 
acerbity of the other. He might some- 
times, in the warmth of debate, be be- 
trayed into expressions which, being un- 
guarded, he should regret ; but the senti- 
ment he had just expressed, conveyed 
nothing more than his sincere and delibe- 
rate opinion. He particularly objected, 
also, to the practice of pointing out or 
particularising the religious opinions of 
any particular Member, and considering 
them in reference to the course he pur- 
sued in that House. He regretted the 
extent to which this practice now pre- 
vailed in the Hlouse—a practice too com- 
monly resorted to by the hon, Gentlemen 
who sat opposite. What, last night, was 
the designation applied by the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary (Mr. Sheil) 
to the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s, who 
moved the amendment? If he mistook 
not, the hon.and learned Member called 
that hon. Gentleman the Scoto-Calvinistic 
Member. ‘That was an example which he 
should be sorry to follow; but, at the 
same time, he thought it his duty to call 
the attention of the House, and more par- 
ticularly of the public, to one remarkable 
fact. When his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Westminster, last night distinctly charged 
his Majesty’s Ministers whenever Church 
questions were coucerned, with a leaning 
to the Dissenters, and with bitterness and 
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was the hon. Member who rose to advo- 
cate the conduct of the Government ? 
Was it one of his Majesty’s Cabinet Minis- 
ters? Was it one of the advisers of the 
Crown? No; it was a Roman Catholic 
Member—no other than the hon. and 
learned Member for Tipperary—no other 
than the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary, who, fighting in the first rank, 
and actuated, he imagined, by the zeal 
which he was bound by the most solemn 
obligations to observe, In maintaining the 
Protestant interest in this country, boldly 
came forward to throw a_ shield over 
the Ministry, declared the statement of 
the hon. Baronet, the Member for West- 
minster, not to be well-founded, and at- 
tempted to show, that the policy depre- 
cated by his hon. Friend (Sir Francis 
Burdett) was not that which had been 
pursued by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Something very important, also, trans- 
pired in the course of the speech of the 
hon. and learned Member. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman gave the House very 
distinctly to understand—he did not know 
whether he might be allowed to use the 
word ‘ compact,’—-but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman certainly gave the 
House to understand that there existed 
something like a strong and well-organised 
union between the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland and the Protestant Dissenters of 
England. Stripping the observations of 
the hon. and learned Member, of the 
splendid and glittering phraseology in 
which they were delivered to this House, 
and yet not descending to the homely, he 
had almost said the gross terms, employed 
by the hon. and learned Member for Lisk- 
eard (Mr. C. Buller), who said, that the 
understanding between the two parties was 
happily expressed in the vulgar phrase, 
“Scratch me, and I'll scratch you”— 
avoiding the glitter of the one hon. Gen- 
tleman, which he could not hope to imi- 
tate, and the homeliness of the other, to 
which he would not descend, what was the 
substance of the observations last night 
made by the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary, in reference to the relative po- 
sition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
and the Protestant Dissenters of England? 
“We are grateful,” said the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, “ to you, the Protes- 
taut Dissenters of England, for your en- 
deavours to assist us in puttiyg down the 
Protestant Established Church in Ireland. 
We owe you a debt of gratitude, and 
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assist you in your endeavours to do the} 
same in England.” Now, the charge! 
brought forward by the hon. Baronet, the | 
Member for Westminster, was this—that | 
in all their transactions where the interest | 
of the Established Church was concerned, | 
the leaning of the Ministry was to the | 
Dissenters; and that, in many of their 
recent proceedings, their hostility, not 
avowed but covert, might be distinctly | 
traced towards that Establishment which 
the King their master, at the commence- 
ment of his reign, bound himself, by a 
solemn compact with his subjects, to pro- 
tect, defend, and uphold. What had been | 
the conduct of the King’s Ministers, with 
regard to the Established Church in Ire- | 
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and affections of a great majority of the 
inhabitants of the country. What had 
been the conduct of the Ministry with 
respect to that Church? Since the Union, 
the population of Scotland had, he believed, 
doubled in number; yet the Church ac- 
commodations had increased only about 
one-tenth. These facts were notorious. 
There might be differences of opinion as 
to the want of Church accommodation in 
England, but in Scotland the fact was ad- 
mitted, and admitted in the most striking 
and convincing manner. Scotland was a 
poor country, yet, within the last few 
years, no less a sum than 165,000/. had 
been raised by private subscription for the 
purpose of building new churches. And 


land? He admitted, that this subject had, what was the nature of the application 


been debated ad nauseam; but it was | 
right to trace the proceedings of the Go- | 
vernment in Ireland, for the purpose of | 
sustaining the truth of the proposition 
laid down by the hon. Baronet, the Mem- 
ber fur Westminster—that this had been 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers 
with respect to the Church in Ireland. 
He did not know that he could describe 
that conduct more shortly, or more tersely, 
than the hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary himself had done. The hon. 
and learned Member for Tipperary last 
night distinctly announced, not only that 
the Ministry, but that the Whigs, as a 
party, were irrevocably bound to the grand 
principle of the alienation of the property 
of the Church to secular purposes in Ire- 
land. The hon. and learned Member for 
Tipperary himself declared, that that was 
the effect of the appropriation clause, and, 
if the Government which he saw opposite, 
could be said to rest upon any principle 
whatever, he imagined that that must be | 
regarded as the foundation of the adminis- 
tration. He would pass, for a moment, 
from Ireland to Scotland. What had been 
the policy of the King’s Ministers with 
respect to the Established Church in Scot- 
land? Here they were talking of a Church 
property, different in its character from 
that of England. Speaking of the Scotch 
Established Church, they could not talk 
of a pampered prelacy, sinecure dignitaries, 
or idle pluralists—they could talk only of 
a church established upon principles al- 
most of republican simplicity—a church 
having a deep place in the hearts of the 
people—a church in defence of the purity 
and integrity of which their forefathers 
had fought and bled, and which still main- 
tained its treasured place in the feelings 














made by the subscribers to the Govern- 
ment upon the subject? They said, 
“With the sums we have raised, we can 
build many churches, but we are not able 
to endow them; we tre anxious, there- 
fore, that you, the Government, should 
apply to Parliament to grant a sufficient 
sum of money for that purpose.” What 
was the answer of his Majesty's Ministers ? 
Not choosing to rely upon facts which 
were sufliciently notorious to’all but them- 
selves, they said, as usual, “ We will issue 
a Commission to inquire into the subject.” 
At first, the Commission was to be gene-« 
ral; so general, that it was foreseen that 
the inquiry would be interminable. The 
noble Lord, the Secretary for the Home 
Department (Lord J. Russell), after much 
dificulty, at last consented that the in- 
quiry should be local; and after two years 
had been consumed in the investigation, a 
report was at length furnished with respect 
to the city of Edinburgh, by which the 
fact was clearly established, that in that 
city and its neighbourhood, there were not 
less than 64,000 people wholly unprovided 
with Church accommodation. At Glasgow, 
the Commissioners commenced their in- 
quiries in the spring of 1836, and very 
nearly concluded them in the course of the 
summer of that year; yet up to the pre- 
sent month of May, 1837, only one report, 
that of the city of Edinburgh, had been 
laid before Parliament. No report of any 
kind had been furnished from Glasgow, 
nor from any other part of the country, 
except Edinburgh; and yet the cost of 
this commission to the country had not 
been far short of 20,000/. If the Govern- 
ment had only consented to give a moiety 
of that sum to the parties by whom 
165,000/, were raised, the wishes of the 
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people would have been met and the ex- 
pense of the Commission avoided. So 
much, then, for the policy of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Church in Scot- 
land. He came next to consider their 
policy upon the same subject in England. 
The present motion he regarded as one in- 
tended to open the trenches and to throw 
out the first parallel previous to opening 
the grand battery by which the Ministry 
hoped to effect a permanent breach in the 
fortress of Church and State. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Westminster. (Cheers. In which Sir John 
Hobhouse joined.] The hon. Baronet, 
the President of the Board of Control, 
cheered. There was a time, indeed, when 
he did not agree with the hon. Baronet, 
and when the right hon. Baronet, the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, did agree 
with him; and, since the right hon. Ba- 
ronet cheered, he would remind the right 
hon. Baronet when that time was. It 
was when he assisted in canvassing West- 
minster for the brother of the Prime 
Minister, under whom the right hon. 
Baronet was now serving, against tlic 
present Member for Westminster (Sir F. 
Burdett), and the right hon. Baronet 
himself. And since they were come to 
particulars, he might state that he had 
had the satisfaction, in the present Session 
of Parliament, of voting, consistently vot- 
ing, in support of doctrines which he had 
always held. He repeated, of voting in 
support of doctrines which he had always 
held, but which the right hon. Baronet in 
former times opposed. In the present 
Session of Parliament, he had had the 
satisfaction of voting with the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Hobhouse), and with a 
majority of the Melbourne administration, 
in support of those principles which 
he advocated when, in the year 1820 
he voted at the Westminster election in 
favour of Mr, Lamb; namely, against the 
repeal of the Septennial Act, against vote 
by ballot, against household suffrage, and 
he might also add, against the abolition of 
corporal punishment in the army. So 
much for the matter of consistency. It 
was positively denied by the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, that the measure was in- 
tended as an attempt to sever Church and 
State. Now, upon that point he must 
observe, that, notwithstanding the extreme 
fidgetiness of the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Baines) last evening—notwithstand- 
ing the many attempts made by that hon. 
Member, first to interrupt and afterwards 
VOL, XXXVIII. {fhn' 
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to explain, he thought that the fact re- 
mained exactly as it had been stated by 
his hon. and learned Friend, the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Hardy), namely, that 
in 1834, at the great meeting of the Dis- 
senters from which this proposition for the 
abolition of Church-rates first emanated, a 
resolution was unanimously passed, a reso- 
lution, having attached to it the signature 
of the hon. Member for Leeds himself, in 
which it was declared, that the severance 
of Church and State was a primary object 
of the Dissenters. He could not, for the 
life of him, comprehend a national Church 
the fabric of which was not maintained out 
of the national funds. The hon. and 
learned Member who had that night 
spoken with so much ability, to whom he 
(Sir J. Graham) had listened with so 
much pleasure, the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Halifax (Mr. S. Wortley), had 
alluded to a speech made by the right 
hon. Baronet, the President of the Board 
of Control (Sir J. C. Hobhouse) at Not- 
tingham, in the year 1835. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Baronet was 
present at the time the allusion was made, 
but in that speech he announced to his 
constituents, that Ministers had prepared 
a measure of an extensive character, which 
measure, he had no doubt, would prove 
quite satisfactory to the Dissenters. This 
was in 1835; and it fortunately happened 
that they had on record the opinion ex- 
pressed by the noble Lord, the Secretary 
for the Home Department (Lord John 
Russell), upon the principle and almost 
upon the details of that contemplated mea- 
sure, as late as the month of June 1836, 
when the noble Lord also described it as a 
measure which must certainly be satisfac- 
tory to the Dissenters. Now, let the 
House observe, that in 1835 the right 
hon. Baronet, the President of the Board 
of Control, declared to his constituents at 
Nottingham, that this measure was pre- 
pared; in the month of June, 1836, the 
noble Lord, the Home Secretary, speaking 
not merely of the principle, but of the de- 
tails of the measure, made use of these 
remarkable words—he believed they had 
been quoted in a former debate, but they 
were so remarkable, and so well deserved 
to be impressed on the memory of the 
noble Lord and the House, that he hoped 
he should be pardoned if he read them 
again. On the 20th of last June, the 
noble Lord, in answer to a question put to 
him by his noble Friend, the Member for 
Lancashire (Lord Stanley), said “ His 
yal 
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opinion upon the subject of Church-rates 
remained unchanged. 
the State (not of the Church, the House 
would perevive)—-the duty of the State, 
by means of Church-rates (did the noble 
Lord say one word Church-property), 
or in some other way to provide for the 
maintenance and repair of Churches?” 
And then the noble Lord went on to say, 
that “whatever might be the anxiety of 
the Dissenters, they could not have been 
in doubt as to the opinions of the Govern- 
ment. Pwo years ago, Lord Althorp 
brought ina B Sill on the subj ect, in which 
the principle was declared, that Church- 
should not be abolished unless the 
State provided a substitute.” This, 
was the principle to which the noble Lord 
continued to adhere up to the 
June, 1886. But the noble Lord con- 
tinued in these terms: “He had never 
said anything inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple, or at least anything to lead the Dis- 
senters to suppose, that Ministers meant to 
abolish Church-rates, without an equiva. 
lent; or that such an equivalent was to be 
found in the revenues of the Church, To 
that principle he adhered, and to it he in- 
tended to adhere.”* He thought he had 
read enough to satisfy the Fivuse that, up 
to the 20th of June, 1885, the noble L ord 
was as much resolved as Lord Althorp or 
Parl Grey, not to find substitute for 
Church rates in Church property; and 
that it was the noble Lord's opinion, that 
if Church-rates were abolished, the State 
should provide the means of supplying the 
deficiency. Now, however, the hon. 
ber for Weymouth, congratulated his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers on the important disco- 
very they had made, that the ¢ hureh pos- 
sessed certain property on — h the State 


rates 


then, 


. 
Mem- 


could conveniently lay its hands. Vre 
quent reference had heen made, and no 
doubt would continue to be made, to the 


abolition of the Vestry-cess in Treland, 
if it analogous to the 
Church-rates in’ Eneland. lis noble 
Friend, the Member for North Laneashire 
(Lord Stanley), had dwelt upon that point 
in an irresistib le manner on a former occa- 
slon, and, therefore, it was hardly neces- 
sarye for him to touch upon it then; but 
he conld not abstain from making one or 
two remarks. When Marl Grey’s adminis- 
tration brought forward this very proposi- 
that there was a latent value in 


were 


tion, 
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Church property which the State could 
call forth and apply to such purposes as it 
thought fit, that proposition was seized 
upon by the two opposite parties in the 
Hlouse, the one maintaining it to be just 
and proper, the other contending that it 
was wholly indefensible. What was the 
conduct of Karl Grey's administration upon 


that occasion? The proposition was at 
once withdrawn as involving a doctrine 


that could not be defended. As to the 
charge of inconsistency agalust any hon. 
Member of the House for re fusing to sup- 
port that with respect to the English 
Chureh which he had previously sup- 
ported in reference to the Trish Church, 
he would dispose of it, as far as regarded 
in a single sentence. When he 
and others had argued questions relating 
to the Church of Ireland, they had always 
heen told by those who contended for 
principles which he sometimes thought 
dangerous to the establishment, ‘Do not 
be alarmed—there is a necessity in Tre- 
land for the adoption of a measure of this 


| kind—a necessity which does not and can- 


not exist in England—a necessity which 
destroys all analogy between the condition 
of the Church in ‘the two countries.” He 
contended, therefore, that it was not good 
faith on the part of the Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that they should come forward when 
the House was dealing with a question 
relating to the Church of England, and 
taunt, almost insult those who differed 
from them in epinion on account of what 
they had said and done, with respect to 
the Chureh in Treland. They were told, 
in the first place, that there was no analogy 
hetween the condition of the Church in 
the two countrics, and yet when they came 
to deal with the ( nba of Engl and, they 
were charged with gross and glaring in- 
consistency for not adopting the same 
course that they had pursued with respect 
to the Church of treland. He would only 
observe for himself, that he had derived a 
lesson from the conduct of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, which would materially 
influence his mind for the future, and 
make him most careful how he agreed to 
any concession of principle demantied on 
any pretended ground of local necessi' y. 
In the course of the debate, he had heard 
a great deal about the conscientious scru- 
ples of the Dissenters. When he heard 
scruples of conscience urged against the 
payment of an impost sanctioned by law, 
and when he reflected on the hypocrisy 
and selfishness of mankind, he was con- 
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vinced, that if once the plea of conscience 
were admitted in justification of a refusal 
to pay a legal tribute, all the bonds of civil 
society would be loosened, all safety of pro- 
perty destroyed, and all power “of. civil 
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| 


government ‘at an end, That was his | 


opinion upon the subject of conscientious 
scruples as regarded the payment of a legal 
tribute ; and that opinion was strength- 
ened a thousand fold when he heard the 
doctrines put forward and supported by 
his Majesty’s Ministers. ‘Phe noble 1 lord, 
the Home Secretary, had quoted the words 
of Mr. Fox, and said, that concession after 
concession must be made, until at length 
the people should be fully satisfied. That 
was the general doctrine of the Govern- 
ment as propounded by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) ; but what was the spe- 


cial doctrine that governed the conduct of 


So) 
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repaired, and that all things necessary for 
the decent performance of divine service be 
provided, and the law imposes on the pa- 
rishioners the burthen of raising, bv a 
Church-rate, the funds required to defray 
the expense. ‘To this extent all the au- 
thoritics concur: that it is a legal burthen 
The Report 


affecting the parishioners.” 


ithen went on to state, that if the parish- 
|ioners wholly declined to impose a rate 


upon themselves, the church-wardens had 


the power by law to make such an assess- 


ment as should be required to sustain the 
fabric of the Church. ‘The Commissioners 


admitted, that in the present state of the 


jlaw, many difficulties 
difficult to avoid ; 


arose which it was 
but at the same time, 


| they suggested measures by which they 


Ministers as propounded by the Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer ? The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer said, 
whether this is not a legal tribute—it may 
be legal or it may not, but show me the 
party, show me the Minister who will dare 
to attempt to enforce it.” What did this 
amount to? If these doctrines were to be 
admitted—if on the one hand concession 
was to follow concession till the people 
were fully satisfied, and on the other, a 
Member of the Cabinet was to say, that 
whatever the legality of a tribute, no 
party, no Minister could dare to enforce it 
—he protested, that, in his opinion, they 
had arrived at the very verge of anare hy. 
He would ask, where was “the hon. and 


C. Fergusson) ? 
civilian (Dr. Lushington), 
colleague in the Ecclesiastical Commission ? 
In the report of that Commission, he had 
what he conceived to be, the highest au- 
thority laying down the law upon the sub- 
ject of Church-rates ; and after perusing 
all the pamphlets which had been written 
upon the matter, he confessed that his 
conviction of the soundness of the law, as 
laid down by the Commissioners, had not, 
in any respect, been shaken. The report 
to which he referred, was signed by Lord 
Tenterden, Sir Nicholas Tindal, Sir John 
Nichol, Doctor Lushington, and his Ma- 
jesty’s Judge Advocate (Mr. C. Fergus- 
son). How was the law laid down by 
those high authorities? Did they regard 
Church-rates as a legal impost or not? 
These were the words of the Report: “ It 
is the duty of the church-wardens to ae 
care that the body of the Church be duly 


‘“¢T have my doubts | 


thought those difficulties might be overs 
come. At all events, they distinctly stated 
that, by the law, as it now stood, all pro- 


f| perty, with the exception of rectory or 





vicarage houses, was liable to Chureh- 
rates. The recommendation, therefore, of 
the Commissioners was, that with respect 
to Church-rates, the same mode of assess 

ment should be observed as in the case of 
Poor-rates. What was*the present mea- 
sure >—The very converse of that proposi- 
tion. By this measure, the Government 
sought to relieve property which had been 
purchased by individuals dissenting from 
the established religion of the country— 
which had been inherited by them—which 
had been possessed by them liable toa par- 


‘ticular burthen, from the future payment 


| of that burthen. 
learned Member for Kirkeudbright (Mr. 


Where was the learned | 
who was his 





Ministers, in fact, pro- 
posed to relieve the property of individuals, 
nine-tenths of whom did not ask to be re- 
lieved, and to cast the whole burthen upon 
a species of property in which the great 
body of the people, and especially the poor, 
had a great and permanent interest. He 
wished shortly to glance at two classes of 
objections, each of which he thought fatal 
aud conclusive against the measure pro- 
posed by his Majesty’s Ministers. They 
were not there at that time to argue the 
question of episcopacy. He presumed, that 
the Government did not intend to open 
that question. He took it for granted, 
that there was no intention to disturb the 
hierarchy of England. The hon. Member 
for Weymouth, indeed, whilst he spoke 
well of the prelacy, expressed a desire 
that they should be stripped of all human 
appliances to keep up their dignity and 
station ; he would have the Church and its 
dignitaries stand alone upon the rock 

truth. Got high station could not be 
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maintained, without those human appli- 
ances which the hon. Member thought so 
unworthy of the Church ; and if once the 
hierarchy of this country were stripped of 
their wealth, and removed from their high 
station, not five years would elapse before 
they would be expelled from their place in 
the House of Lords, and five years more 
would not elapse before episcopacy would 
be wholly abolished in England. Under 
the measure proposed by his Majesty’s 
Ministers, those Church dignitaries who 
now exercised upon their extensive pro- 
perty all the rights of tenants far life, 
would become mere mortgagees and an- 
nuitants ; and it was impossible to deprive 
the lessors of their rights, without affect- 
ing also the rights and interests of the 
lessees. Once convert the Church digni- 
taries into mere annuitants, and all that 
belonged to the Church in its highest 
ranks would, by one blow, be for ever 
destroyed, There was another argument 
which naturally suggested itself when the 
proposition of the Government came under 
consideration—much had been said on both 
sides of the House, of a sincere desire of 
effecting an augmentation of small livings. 
At the commencement of the present reign, 
an Act was passed, appropriating 350,000/. 
a-year, out of the very fund which it was 
now proposed to take from the Church, to 
the augmentation of small livings. If the 
measure now proposed were carried, that 
Act must of course be repealed. How, 
then, could any man who supported the 
proposition of the Government, pretend 
that he had a sincere desire for the aug- 
mentation of small benefices? But, pass- 
ing from that point, he came to the case of 
the lessees. He thought the present mea- 
sure would affect them most seriously, and 
in a manner which he could not reconcile 
with his sense of justice. The House had 
not yet had the advantage of hearing the 
opinions of any Member of the Govern- 
ment in the course of the present debate ; 
and he confessed, he was curious to know 
how they would defend the operation of 
the Bill upon the lessees, Supposing large 
numbers of leaseholders should be unable 
to comply with the conditions imposed by 
Ministers, which he considered very hard, 
what would be the consequence? _Inevit- 


able ruin. He owned, that he looked upon 
that part of the proposition which had re- 
ference to the leaseholders, as involving the 
greatest breach of an equitable title ever 
propounded by any Government, or lis- 
tened to by any Legislature. 


From time 
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immemorial, this leasehold property had 
been considered quite as valuable, quite as 
secure, as freehold. In many instances, 
freehold property had been purchased by 
the lessee, with the view of a joint occu- 
pation of freehold with leasehold, under 
the bishops’ lease. Thus, in many parts 
of the kingdom, were to be found lands, 
arable and pasture, common field and in- 
closure, upland and meadow, all inter- 
spersed, part leasehold and part freehold, 
the value of the whole absolutely depend- 
ing on the joint eccupation of both descrip- 
tions of property. If, therefore, the Le- 
gislature should impose conditions which 
should leave it doubtful, or, indeed, should 
not make it certain, that these different 
descriptions of property could be continued 
to be held together, the greatest injustice 
would be perpetrated upon those who had 
made purchases of freehold land under the 
impression that the original tenure of the 
leasehold would not be interfered with. 
He had been told, that in the north of 
England such was the alarm which this 
measure had excited, that the mortgagees 
of Church leasehold property were calling 
in their money. Was it possible, in the 
present state of uncertainty, either for the 
lessors to know what amount to ask for a 
renewal, or for the lessees to know what 
amount to give? He could not conceive 
any state of affairs less satisfactory, even 
supposing his Majesty’s Ministers were to 
abandon their measure, both to the lessors 
and lessees of Church property, because it 
would still be doubtful what course would 
be adopted ina succeeding Session. Credit 
would, in the mean time, be shaken; but 
if the mortgagees were to call in their 
money, who would advance the means to 
the mortgagors to meet the call pending 
the agitation of this question? All these 
points, however, with reference to the les- 
sors and lessees, were of minor importance 
compared with the consequences that must 
result to the Established Church itself. 
The hon. Member for Weymouth intended, 
it seemed, to vote for the amendment as 
moved by the hon. Member for St. An- 
drew’s. But the question before the House 
was not that amendment—the question 
was the original proposition of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The question that 
would be put to the House was this—that 
the words proposed by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment should stand part of the ques- 
tion. Now, he did not wish to seek any 
subterfuge or evasion upon this point ; 
but, speaking for himself and himself only, 
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would avow his opinion frankly. The hon. 
Member for Weymouth had said, that 
the amendment embraced two propositions 
—the first was, that money should be 
raised from Church property; and the 
next, that that property should be applied 
to the purpose of removing what was de- 
nominated Church destitution. Now, he 
was not prepared to adopt the proposition 
of the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s, be- 
cause he could not see how the money, 
consistently with the rights of the lessees, 
could be raised upon this property. He 
was, however, anxious that the Legisla- 
ture should direct its attention to that 
question ; and whenever it could be shown 
to his satisfaction, that with safety to the 
rights of the lessors, and equitably to the 
lessees, a new value could be given to this 
property, no man would be more anxious 
that this case of destitution, both in the 
metropolis and in the country, should be 
met by this particular fund. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the Member for 
Liskeard, had said, that he believed the 
amount of Church-rates would be suffi- 
cient to meet this case of destitution ; but 
it was notorious, that the Church-rates 
would by no means be adequate to that 
purpose. Of this they had had practical 
experience. It was foretold, when the 
Church Bill passed, and it had proved a 
true prophecy, that the building of addi- 
tional churches, unless endowments were 
provided for them, would be an insuflicient 
means to supply the destitution that ex- 
isted. With regard to the Churches that 
were already built, it was indispensably 
necessary that means should be found, 


either from tie property of the Church or | 


from the public funds, to provide for their 
endowment. With respect to the subject 
of pew-rents, the noble Lord, the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
relied very much upon the authority of 
Dr. Paley. He (Sir James Graham) would 
read a short passage from that author 
upon the subject of imposing a tax upon 
persons for the support of the Church. 
He said— 

“Tt is at all times a bad constitution which 
presents temptations of interest in opposition 
to the duties of religion, or which makes the 
offices of religion expensive to those who at- 
tend upon them, or which allows pretences of 
conscience to be an excuse for not sharing in 
a public burthen. If, by declining to frequent 
religious assemblies, men could save their mo- 
ney at the same time that they indulged their 
indolence and their disinclination to exercises 
of seriousness and reflection, it is to be feared 
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that many would take advantage of the option 
thus imprudently left open to them, and that 
this liberty might operate to the decay of vir~ 
tue, and an irrecoverable forgetfulness of all 
religion in the country. * * * It is law- 
ful for the magistrate to interfere in the affairs 
of religion whenever his interference appears 
to him to conduce, by its general tendency, to 
the public happiness) * * * When the 
laws interfere in religion, they interfere in the 
temporals ; their effects terminate, their power 
operates only upon those rights and interests 
which confessedly belong to their disposal.” 
He would repeat, that if means could be 
provided out of the property of the Church, 
for meeting this case of destitution, no man 
would be more anxious that those means 
should be so applied; but he would appeal 
to the hon. Member for Weymouth, whe- 
ther this was not a matter which cried 
aloud for the intervention of the Legisla- 
ture. It was in evidence, that there were 
no less than 650,000 persons in London, 
without the means of religious instruction. 
That such a mass of human beings, in the 
very heart of the metropolis, should be un- 
instructed in their moral and religious du- 
tics, was dangerous to the very State 
itself; and the most prompt and efficacious 
means should be taken to remedy so great 
an evil. Reference had been made to some 
very eloquent expressions of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Hall, upon the subject of Church- 
rates ; and he thought he could convey to 
the House the purport of the language 
used by another eminent Dissenting mi- 
nister, upon this very subject. He said, 
“ Infidelity is active. It spreads its snares 
on every side, stealing the heart and pre- 
occupying the judgment against the reception 
of divine truth. Vice is active, and rallies 
around her on every side millions as her vota- 
ries. Death is active, hurrying away by tens 
of thousands its victims into eternity; and I 
ask you, shall we alone remain inactive.” 
Yet, what was it that was asked? Not 
that you should provide means to supply 
the destitution that was admitted to exist. 
All that was asked was, that you would 
refrain from laying a rapacious hand upon 
funds which were set apart for the main- 
tenance of the Church, so that they might 
be made available for the extension of its 
boundaries, and might bring within its 
pale all those members of the general fold 
that were now destitute and perishing. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer cor- 
dially concurred in the wish expressed by 
the right hon. Baronet in the commence- 
ment of his speech ; for no man regretted 
more than he did the unfortunate con- 
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nexion, at all times and under all cireum- 
stances, of the subjects of religion and of 
politics, But if such a connexion were 
unfortunate, it was too much to bring it as 
a charge against his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
for if ever there was a speech which 
afforded in itself an illustration of the in- 
convenience which it began with depreca- 
ting, it was the speech which had just been 
made by the right hon. Baronet himself. In 
the few observations which he should bave 
occasion to make he would not go back to 
the legislation, or make inquiries into the 
proceedings, of past ages. It would be 
enough for him to take one single illustra- 
tion as a proof of the statement which he 
was about to make. From the time of the 
formation of the present Government what 
had been the course taken by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the opposite side of the House ? 
Why, that every question, however purely 
civil in its nature, that had been intro- 
duced, they had contrived and endea- 
voured, in some shape or manner, either 
for the purpose of displaying their own in- 
genuity, or for some other but unacknow- 
ledged purpose, to convert into a question 
of religion. Every measure, however un- 
connected with the Church in its nature 
and its enactments, they had strived to 
make appear a Church question, because 
they well knew that by the adoption of 
that course their own peculiar objects were 
more likely to be effected. Asan instance, 
he would mention the Municipal Bull, 
which, in itself, had nothing whatever to 
do with the Church; but which was never- 
theless seized upon, pressed and urged 
with the utmost earnestness and vigour, as 
a matter seriously affecting the Church, 
until the hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House were fairly foiled in the 
course of the discussion. It was argued 
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that inasmuch as that Bill would enable | 
the inhabitants of a municipal boroug hto | : 
| other Gentlemen opposite had triumphed 


elect members for the town- council with 
out respect to their religious creeds 
and inasmuch as that the town-council 
would have the patronage of certain 
Church property, the result would be that 
the new Municipal Corporations would be 
subversive of the 
Yes, that argument was urged; but it was 
foiled. It was met by the provisions of 
the Bill itself, and the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite therefore derived no advantage 


Established Church, | 


from the argument on that occasion. And | 


what had been the greater portion of the 
eloquent speech which the right hon, Ba- 
ronet had addressed to the House this 
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night? What the argument with which 
he had occupied their attention? [Tt was 
not by a discussion of the proposition be- 
fore the House; still less was it by a dis- 
cussion of the proposition contained in the 
amendment, but it was an argument in 
which the right hon. Baronet contended, 
that whether acting with reference to Eng- 
land, to Scotland, or to Ireland, the whole 
course, tenour, and policy of his Majesty’s 
Government was to overthrow the Estab- 
lished Church, The right hon. Baronet 
(said the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
may make that assertion; he is at liberty 
todo so. Iam willing to admit him to do 
so, because ! will not become one to em- 
bitter the feclings, or throw back defiance 
upon those with whom I was once inti- 
mate in fiiendship and in office. But, 
Sir, on my own part, and on the part of 
those with whom] have the honour to aet, 
with as proud a defiance as the right hon. 
Gentleman can assume, do I take upon 
myself to deny that it is the scope, tenour, 
or intention of any one measure which we 
have introduced, or of any one measure 
which we mean to introduce, to injure 
either the interest of religion in general or 
of the Established Church in particular ? 
Assertions on one side or on the other 
might go for little or nothing ; andhe knew 
that this kind of party fighting was not 
the most likely mode in which a cool and 
dispassionate decision on a great and im- 
portant question could be arrived at. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Westminster 
had spoken of another place where the 
errors of the House of Commons might be 
corrected ; but he could only say if there 
were an excitement to be raised against 
the House of Commons in this case—if 
there were a delusion to be raised within 
the land—if a cry were again to be made 
—a cry which some gentlemen opposite 
had .already suffered by, and by which 


—the cry of “ No Popery "the cry of 
“The Church in danger’—if those cries 


| were again to be set up, he would not ap- 


peal to another place, which he was not at 
liberty to allude to without irregularity, 
but he would appeal to time itself, which 
vas the best test of truth, of justice, and of 
policy, and which had convicted all those 
means in succession, come from what party 
they might, and supported by what influ- 
ences they might be, which degraded a 
holy and just cause by prostituting it to the 
vilest of party and political purposes. 
He would appeal with confidence to that 
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test —the test of time, because it always 
did justice. It did justice to Lord Gren- 
ville when in 1806 he first made the de- 
claration of an adherence to the principle 
of a liberal policy—it did justice to the 
right hon, Baronet the Member for ‘Tam- 
worth, when prosecuting the same good 
principle, although for a time he was made 
a victim, and was subject to the reproach 
of being held up as an enemy to the 
Church. He at least now stood free from 
that reproach, and was at the same time 
entitled to the gratitude of those whose 
principles he theu carried into effect. The 
right hon. Baronet had reproached his Ma- 
jesty’s Government with having left the 
task of making their defence to the hon, 
and learned Gentleman the Member fo: 
Tipperary. The right hon. Baronet might 
have conceived a better motive to have dis- 
suaded them from replying to the speech 
of the right hon, Member for Westmin- 
ster. If that right hon. Baronet knew 
what it was to be severed from those with 
whom he ever acted—if he knew that in 
the conflict of political life a generous and 
Just spirit would wish to carry disseverance 
in the walks of politics alone, and not to 
prevent the better feelings of the heart and 
the more gracious recollections of carly 
friendship still from prevailing he would 
not have felt any surprise that no member 
of his Majesty’s Government rose to reply 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Westminster. No doubt there wer 
observations which fell from that hon. 
Baronet to which, if be had risen 
at the moment he should have been 
glad to reply. In the absence of that 
hon. Gentleman unquestionably he should 
not do so. Suflice it for him to say, that 
he was satisfied on the part of his Majes- 


ty’ s Government to take that amount of 


censure which those observations might 
have inflicted on them, kuowing well that 
there was a certain amount of censure 
which it inflicted also upon others. The 
right hon. Baronet had on the present 
occasion adverted, to show his own con- 
sistency, to the time when he differed 
from those hon. Gentlemen with whom he 


was now associated on this question. If 


this had been an Irish discussion, un- 
doubtedly he should have congratulated 
the right hon. Baronet upon the peculiar 
Hibernicism of such an argument. It was 
neither very logical nor very liberal, but 
bad as the logic was, it was infinitely better 
than the generosity of the arguments. 
The right hon, Baronet in point of logic, 
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defended himself thus : ** L will show you,” 
suid he, “ that [ am now right, because 
at a former period | was entirely opposed 
to the Dilan with whom | now en- 
tirely agree.” But what was the position 
in hick he left his former friends? He 
would use no strong language to express 
that position in which Gentlemen foutid 
themselves who adopted new opinions. 
There were hard and ugly words used on 
such occasions, but he would take the 
word used by the hon, and learned Mem- 
ber for Tipperary, who said that such 
persons mig ht be called converts. Now, 
converts were generally welcomed with 
Open arms; but what had been the re- 
turn of the right hon. Baronet for this 
cordial grecting on the part of the hon. 
Gentlemen ‘oppos site? Such an attack as 


| had come from a newly allied friend— 


anything more bitter than the defence 
which the right hon. Baronet had made 
for them on the prescnt occasion he in his 
life had never be fore heard. There wasa 
time when all the Whigs were competitors 


at an yh for Westminster; and he 
remembered ell an attack which was 
made by i late Mr. Canning on that 
oceasion. He spoke « of the Whigs. re- 


¢ k from the hustings swith rib- 
bons at their heads and mud* at the 
heels. Now, for a convert, he wust 
confess that the right hon. Baronet had 
assailed his new friends with more mud 
than ever they were bespattered with be- 


turning bac 


fore. There was more point, bitterness, 

in the political contrast 
which he drew between himself and them, 
than there could have been displayed ia 
all the Westminster elections. If the right 
hon. Baronet had always till now diflered 
from the hon. Member for Westminster, 
fortunately there were points upon which 
he agreed with himsell. Tle should not 
allude to the time when they were m 
office together, but to an anterior period, 
In 1828 the rieht hon. Gentleman, the 
Member for the University of Cambridge, 
in the discharge of his duty brought for- 
ward a Bill for building additional 
Churches, and to give greater facilities 
for religious instruction. ‘It bore the title 
of the additional Chureh Bill.’ That 
Bill was opposed by the right hon. Baro- 
net, the Member for Cumberland. And 
how did he deal with it? It appeared by 
the reports of the debate, that “* Sir James 
Graham objected to the Bill entirely.’ 
“ In his zeal (said the right hon. Baronet) 
towards Church, and in a determination 


and sarcasm, 
\ 
\ 
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to support it in all its rights, he would 
not yield to any one. No doubt that was 
quite true; the right hon. Baronet would 
not yield to any man, neither would he 
yield to the right hon, Baronet in his feel- 
ings of attachment to the Church. The 
report of the right hon. Baronet’s speech 
continued thus—‘ But it was with that 
feeling that he could not uphold any 
measure that the unwise friends of the 
Church might bring forward to enable it 
to grasp more power and greater revenues 
than it already enjoyed. The question 
at that time was not, to put one splendour 
more upon the head of an Archbishop,— 
the question was not to confer additional 
wealth upon the hierarchy, —the ques- 
tion was, to assist in the great mea- 
sure of building additional Churches ; 
and yet, in reference to that subject, the 
right hon. Baronet stated that ‘! he could 
not uphold any measure that the unwise 
friends of the Church might bring forward 
to enable it to grasp more power and 
greater revenues than it already enjoyed.” 
[Opposition Cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite appeared by their cheers to adopt 
that language; but it was the Bill of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge. It was not the 
Bill of the Whigs, they were not the 
unwise friends of the Church ov that oc- 
casion hon. Gentlemen opposite were the 
unwise friends; and with all respect be it 
spoken, he would say, that they were also 
on the present occasion the unwise friends 
of that Church. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Westminster also opposed 
that Bill. It was reported that Sir Pran- 
cis Burdett said “ there was not a clause 
in the Bill, except that which related to 
interments, which he did not object to.” 
These two hon. Baronets combined thus 
to oppose the Bill. Two such armed 
knights having come down to war, no 
doubt the Treasury Bench was forced to 
quail before them, but their efforts had 
failed, and he hoped that a like result 
would attend their present opposition. The 
right hon. Baronet had complained that 
there was a close union existing between 
the Roman Catholics, the Dissenters and 
his Majesty’s Government on this occasion, 
and had repeated that vulgar reference to 
a supposed compact of some kind or 
other which had been so often reiterated, 
but which had as often been met by the 
most direct and personal contradiction by 
gentlemen who had the means of knowing, 
and who could net be suspected of wish- 
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ing to deny the truth. He was surprised 
that the right hon. Baronet should have 
made a reference to that often refuted im- 
putation, but he had now also stated 
that there was a compact alliance between 
the Roman Catholics and the Dissenters. 
He was not surprised that there should be 
such an alliance. Of all ties upon earth 
the having suffered together, and the 
having associated together in adversity, 
was the strongest bond of union. If the 
Protestant Dissenters forgot that the 
Irish Roman Catholics very generally 
assisted them in obtaining the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts, then he 
would say that the Protestant Dissenters 
were not the men he had ever thought 
them to be; and if the Roman Catholics 
in like manner forgot that the general 
principles of toleration asserted by the 
Protestant Dissenters were asserted not 
only on their own behalf, but on behalf 
of all who sought to be emancipated from 
the thraldom of penal enactments, and 
that to the assertion of those principles by 
the Dissenters they owed much of their 
own success, then he would say, that the 
Catholics of Ireland were unworthy of the 
freedom they had obtained. Therefore he 
was not surprised that there should be a 
compact alliance of this description. But 
a compact alliance of what? It was said 
to be an alliance in hostility to the Estab- 
lished Church; and this measure now 
under discussion was also said to be hos- 
tile to the Established Church. He would 
not repeat the denials, either personal or 
public, which he had already made of the 
truth of those statements. He could not 
add to their force by any repetition, but 
this he -would say, and by this he was 
ready to abide, that if there were not one 
Dissenter in the land, if there were no 
separation of sects within this community, 
still the measure now on the table was a 
measure good in itself, good for the inter- 
ests of the Church, good for the inter- 
ests of the State, and good for the inter- 
ests of true religion. Why would hon, 

entlemen takeuponthemselvesto say, that 
hostility to Church-rates was confined to 
Dissenters? It was only within the last 
twenty-four hours that he was informed 
by an hon. Friend, in reference to the 
borough which he represented, in which 
the Dissenters were by 10 means a pre 
dominant party, that hostility against 
Church-rates was just as rife as if the 
Dissenters were in a majority. He had got 
some evidence on this subject. [Question] 
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Hecouldassurethe House he would limit his 
observations as much as possible, but in 
justice to the Government, in justice to 
the subject itself, and in justice even to 
the opponents of the measure, he could 
not abate one single iota, one fact or ar- 
gument which he thought tended to es- 
tablish his own views on this question. He 
was told that the opposition to Church- 
rates entirely proceeded from Dissen- 
ters. It might sound at first like a para- 
dox, but he literally believed that m 
many cases the existence of Dissenters 
rather tended to strengthen the Church 
party than otherwise, because it intro- 
duced an antagonist principle. Many 
persons belonging to the Church supported 
Church-rates, not because they wished to 
support the rates; but because they con- 
ceived it was necessary to do so in order 





to support the Church in opposition to the 
Dissenters. It was stated, that the Dis- 
senters were extremely weak in point of | 
numbers, and that the whole opposition to | 
Church-rates proceeded from that party. | 
By reference to the petitions on the table, 
they might be able to estimate the truth 
of these facts. An hon. and learned 
Friend had stated that the number of pe- 
titions for the abolition of Church-rates 
and in favour of the ministerial measure 
was 1,629, while the petitions against the 
abolition and the proposed measure were | 
2,740. But why did not his hon. and | 
learned Friend state the number of sig- 
natures of those petitions? It appeared 
that the number of signatures to the peti- | 
tions for the abolition of Church-rates, 
aud in favour of the Ministerial measure, 
was 477,000, while the number of signa- 
tures against the abolition of Church- 
rates was 265,000—thus showing an 
an excess of 212,000 signatures hostile to 
the present system. The argument, then, 
with respect to the small number of signa- 
tures must fall to the ground. But if there 
werenotany Dissenters in the land, still the 
disturbances and disagreements that took 
place within the walls of the Church 
respecting these rates were of so unseemly, 
unbecoming, and indecent a character, 
that in his mind these rates should at 
once be abolished. Who were those who 
were the most anxious to get rid of Church- 
rates in Ireland, in consequence of 
the scenes that took place in the 
Churches where they were to be made? 
Why the Tory Gentlemen opposite. But 
were they raised in Ireland in the same 
way as in England, where there was a 
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perfect equality as to the right of the 
rate-payers to interfere? Nosuch thing ; 
for in Ireland they were imposed by ves- 
tries composed exclusively of Protestants, 
Notwithstanding this, the right hon. 
Gentleman felt it to be his duty to get rid 
of them. He could not let the question 
go to a division without alluding to the 
argument of the hon. Member for Brad- 
ford as to the abolition of Church-rates 
being conjoined with the severance of 
the Church from the State. The hon. 
Member seemed to infer that because this 
ground had been put forward in certain 
petitions that therefore it could be stated 
that it was a general object of those who 
wished to abolish Church-rates. Look to 
the petitions presented on the subject of 
Church-rates last year, when a great deal 
of excitement prevailed on the subject, 
and then observe in how many petitions 
this proposition had been put forward. 
The petitions presented praying for the 
abolition of Church-rates were very nu- 
merous, and were signed dy 21 ,465jpersons. 
Only one of these petitions prayed for the 


| separation of Church and State, and that was 


from Chatham, and was signed by only 
332 persons. He should take the acts of 
the Dissenters and the declarations of 
those more immediately connected with 
them in contradiction to the statement 
made by the hon. Member, and repeated 
by the right hon. Baronet that night. He 
would ask whether at any period of his- 
tory where there were two antagonist par- 
ties you would allow one party to be the 
expounder of the religious opinions of the 
other? He was not about to argue that 
because a particular measure was good for 
Ireland it therefore must be good for 
England. He had never used such an 
argument; on the contrary, he had 
always asserted that it was not valid. But 
he did not hesitate to say, that when a 
principle of political action was good in 
one country it was undoubtedly good in 
theother. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
abolish Church-rates, and you instantly 
create a separation between Church and 
State. He also said, that the Church of 
England in Ireland and the Church in 
this country were indissolubly united. 
Now, in Ireland, Church-rates had been 
abolished, and this had been done with 
the consent of the bishops of the establish- 
ment in Ireland, and it had not been 
asserted that this would be followed by a 
severance between Church and State; 
no one had thought of asserting that 








the argument. was urged that the abolition 
of Church-rates in this country would be 
followed by a severance of Church and 
State, it must also be so in Ireland; and 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite had 
been a party to it, by consenting to the 
abolition of Church-rates in that country. 
But he denied the assertion in foto, and 
contended that there was not the slightest 
ground for the assumption. If the pro- 
position on the table would leave the 
Church without the means of maintaining 
and supporting these buildings, which 
were marks of the piety of our ancestors, 
and many of them, be it recollected, the 
work of Catholic ancestors—if the mea 

sure was to leave these edifices without 
the means of being maintained, hon, Gen- 
tlemen opposite might raise the argument 
that the connexion between Church and 
State would be severed. But the mea- 
sure before the House adopted, in the 
place of an uncertain, insecure, and ill- 
defined means for the maintenance of 
these sacred edifices, a plan which was 
certain, permanent, and clear in its opera- 
tion, and secure in its results. Such was 
the nature of the measure proposed by 
the Government, notwithstanding the man- 
ner in which it had been misrepresented by 
Gentlemen opposite. There had been a 
greater perversion of argument in the dis- 
cussion on that measure than, he believed, 
had ever upon any subject been before 
prescnted to any deliberative assembly. It 
would be improper for him at that late 
hour to dwell upon the law of the case: 
it wassuflicicut for his purpose to say, that 
the whole of the arguments on this part of 
the subject was contained in a speech of 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth on a 
former occasion, in which the right hon, 
Gentleman drew a distinction between 
Church-rates and tithes. Ile truly de- 
scribed the former as a tax depending on 
the volition of those who had to pay it, 
and of course if there was a volition they 
had the power of refusing the payment of 
it. This view of the case had been taken 
by high and unimpeachable authorities on 
the subject. This had been argued by a 
great ecclesiastical authority —namely, in 
the work of Mr, Perceval—who stated that 
when a Church-rate was refused by a vestry 
there was no means of enforcing the pay- 
ment of it. An hon. Gentleman who 


spoke early in the debate stated, that if the 
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Government and the House knew the na- 
ture of the arguments resorted to to pro- 
cure signatures to the petitions in favour 
of the measure they would not attach 
much authority to them. A more danger- 
ous argument to their own proceedings 
could not come from the other side of the 
House. Did the hon. Gentleman know 
the nature of the assertions and arguments 
that had been suggested and put forward 
out of doors with respect to this measure 
before even it was fairly brought forward ? 
The people were distinctly told, that the 
object of the measure was to leave the 
Church without the means of support. If 
the hon. Gentleman did not know this, 
it was at any rate well known by one-half 
of the people of England. It was no- 
torious that a great number of persons 
were induced to sign petitions against this 
measure by means of the gross delusions 
that had been practised on them, and the 
misrepresentations that had been put for- 
ward with respect to it. He would refer 
on this point—namely, as to the mode of 
getting up petitions against this measure 
—to no mean authority. He alluded to 
Dr. Boyle, who put forward the opinion 
he was about to state in a production of 
great merit. [The right hon. Gentleman 
read an extract to the effect that this mea- 
sure had for its object the overturning the 
Church; and let the parties promoting this 
measure only succeed in abolishing church 
rates, they would devote tithes to the 
purposes of the state, and this would of 
course occasion the downfall of the Church, 
which would be followed by the downfal 
of the monarchy, and all the existing in- 
stitutions. It was impossible to touch 
Church-rates without the greatest detri- 
ment to the security of all our institutions; 
and it should be recollected that this mea- 
sure could not pass without robbing God 
of his honour and the Church of her pro- 
perty.] The people had been also told 
that the effect of getting rid of Church- 
rates would be to oppress the poor. How 
the abolition of Church-rates would op- 
press the poor he could not tell, and cer- 
tainly it was the first time that he had 
ever heard it put forth as an argument 
that the abolition of a tax was an oppres- 
sion to those who had to pay it. He 
should like some hon, Gentleman oppo- 
site to explain how the getting rid of this 
tax would oppress the poor, and certainly 
a demonstration of this would be one of 
the greatest political discoveries which had 
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ever been made, But did not many of 
the petitions against the Bill proceed 
in such assumptions as he had just re- 
ferred to? If there was any foundation 
for them, and if the truth of them could 
be shown, he was satisfied that the great 
mass of the people would at once declare 
against this measure; and most assuredly 
few would have signed petitions in favour 
of it if they believed that it would be at- 
tended with such results as had been de- 
scribed. He could not too strongly con- 
demn the putting forward such a view of 
this subject ; but the object evidently was 
an attempt to excite the people to take a 
prejudiced view of the subject. He, how- 
ever, would proceed with the extracts 
which he had just read to the House, 
which were followed by some verses on 
the same subject. When, then, the people 
were called upon rather to suffer them- 
selves to perish as martyrs than permit 
this measure to pass, was it the way to 
come to a clear and calm discussion of 
the subject? The right hon, Gentleman 
put forward a statement on a former oc- 
casion respecting some words which he 
alleged had been used by him. On that 
occasion he denied the correctness of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but it had again 
been repeated by him that night, and the 
right hon. Baronet said, that he had asked 
who would enforce the law respecting 
Church-rates. He said nothing of the 
kind ; but he stated that the present state 
of the law was such that there was no ef- 
fective means of enforcing the law in case 
the vestry refused to make a Church-rate 
It had been suggested in the petition of 
the archdeacons that the Legislature 
should increase the power of other parties 
in case a vestry declined to make a 
Church-rate, and they proposed that in 
case of such refusal the churchwardens 
should have the power to make the rate 
and enforce it. He was sure that no Go- 
vernment would dare to propose and no 
House of Commons would consent to pass 
such a law, for the proposal was nothing 
more nor less than to give the power to a 
single parochial officer to make and en- 
force the payment of a tax without the 
will and consent of those who had to pay 
it, and without whose assent it could not 
be levied at present. Would the right 
hon. Gentleman himself make such a pro- 
position? He certainly did not think it 
likely that any such proposition would 
emanate from the friends of the Church, 
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| The right hon. Gentleman had made an 
appeal to what he was pleased to call 
the generosity of the House. He said 
'this burthen was attached to the land at 
the time it was purchased, and it was 
| bought at a lower price in consequence of 
‘the burthen; why, therefore, should you 
| strive to throw it off yourselves, and im- 
pose this charge on the Church, and thus 
infringe on the rights of property? The 
right hon, Gentleman was a party to Lord 
Althorp’s scheme for getting rid of Church- 
rates. What, then, became of the rights 
|of property as regarded getting rid ofa 
tax to the payment of which an estate was 
liable at the time of its purchase, for the 
right hon. Gentleman was a party to a 
measure by which persons owning land 
subject to Church-rates would be relieved 
from the payment of them. The right 
hon. Gentleman could not suppose that 
the argument he then urged would have 
any weight, when it was remembered that 
he had supported a plan liable to the 
same objection, He had no doubt but 
that the right hon. Gentleman was as in- 
consistent in his present argument as he 
was in his support of the former measure. 
The argument as to the existence of the 
impost, and its influence on the purchaser 
of a landed estate, was a most gross de- 
lusion; and it was only put forward in 
debate on that occasion with the view of 
creating a popular feeling on the subject 
out of doors. The same argument was 
also put forward by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth, who said, do not get 
rid of this tax—it ought not and must not 
be abolished, for it is a permanent burthen 
on the land, to which it was liable at the 
period of purchase, and in consequence of 
which a less sum was given for it. He 
should only meet such arguments and 
suggestions by the acts and declarations 
of those who put them forward. He must 
say, however, that when a case was sup- 
ported by such arguments it could not 
have much foundation in reason. He did 
not attach much importance to the strong 
language that had been used—that this 
measure was only intended to injure the 
Church, for the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite knew that many parts of the pre- 
sent measure, with respect to which such 
strong declarations had been made, were 
framed on the opinions of high ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities. Dr. Burton, the head of 
one of the colleges at Oxford, and a man 
of the highest character and attainments, 
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proposed the total abolition of Church- 
rates: no one, however, cried out against 
him as proposing a plan fraught with ruin 
to the Church. Again, the rev. Mr. Mil- 
man proposed something similar to the 
plan urged by the hon. Member for Leeds, 
namely, that there should bea fresh valua- 
tion of the first fruits, and also proposed 
that the annual tax should be increased 
from ten to twenty-five percent. Lord Hen- 
ley went further, and proposed, in addition, 
that a minister for religion should be ap- 
pointed ; and, regardless of what might 
be said by the hon. Member for Lincoln, 
proposed that there should be ten paid 
Commissioners to superintend the admi- 
nistration of Church-property. The rev. 
Mr. Townsend proposed that there should 
be a deduction from the revenues of the 
Church, and that a tax should be imposed 
on tithes when devoted to ecclesiastical 
purposes. When either of these plans 
was proposed, they heard not one word 
respecting the debts that had been con- 
tracted, or the mortgages that had been 
raised on the security of the Church-rates 
—not one word respecting the sacri- 
legious nature of the proposal was put for- 
ward when either of these plans was pro- 
posed. If he had spoken at an earlier 
period of the evening he should have 
been prepared to show, from a great 
variety of ecclesiastical authorities, that 
no parties were for the present system 
of Church-rates: he wouid not however 
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detain the House with this part of} 
the subject. With respect to the motion of | 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s, he did | 
not think, after the strong declaration | 
made on the former occasion, that the hon, | 
Member could expect any very great sup- 
port from the other side for his proposition, 
and he was surprised that the hon. Gentle- 
man should persist in it. Before sitting 
down he felt called upon to make one or | 
two observations respecting the present | 
state and management of Church-lands, 
He was convinced that those who knew 
anything of the duties of the heads of an 
episcopal church, would be satisfied that 
no one thing interfered more with the 
duties of bishops than the management of 
the Church lands. He would merely state 
to the House one single case asa specimen 
of the mode in which bishops manage the 
landed estates which belonged to the 
church. In 1817 a Bill was introduced 


into that House, on the part of his grace 





the then Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
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estates in trustees tograntleases. Would 
the House believe that the mode he was 
about to describe was the most secure 
mode of managing Church property, and 
for securing the interests of the lessees of 
the church? This Act was to make a 
great alteration in the mode of levying 
fines and granting leases, and the Bill, 
which contained a great number of clauses, 
passed in a manner and state in which he 
was sure would surprise the House, 
Several of the clauses referred to the 
covenants entered into by the lessees, and 
were to the effect following, that if any 
tenant should suffer any tenement leased 
out to him to become dilapidated, and 
should not have it repaired within 

months, or years, he should forfeit, &c. 
These blanks were to be met with ina 
great variety of Clauses. Here, then, was 
an actual Act of Parliament, which passed 
in 1817 under this most happy and con- 
venient system of management of Church 
lands. The blanks were left unfilled when 
the Act received the royal assent, and in 
this shape it was printed in the statutes. 
This he thought was sufficient to show the 
prudent mode by which Church lands were 
managed. He might be told that this was 
the duty of Parliament. Nodoubt Parlia- 
ment ought not to have passed a Bill in 
this state ; but who was the suitor for the 
Bill—who were the parties for whose 
benefit it was passed. If such a mistake 
occurred in a private Bill, and it was suf- 
fered to pass without the blanks being filled 
up, it would be a matter of just censure, 
It was the duty of the agent for the Bill, 
as well as the proper office of that House, 
to see that a measure did not pass in that 
state. But how was the fact detected 
which he had just described. It was 
amended in 1834; previous to which 
some parties had availed themselves of 
certain advantages which accrued to them 
in consequence of this defect in the Bill. 
He now came to another authority. The 
recital in the preamble of the Church 
Temporalities Act also acknowledged the 
power of Parliament to deal with the 
management of church lands. It began, 
‘‘ Whereas it is expedient to alter the 
tenure of Church lands in such manner as 
will tend to the security of the church, or 
to increase the value of such lands.” If 
this Act were effective, would the right 
hon. Baronet say that it was impossible to 
give an additional value to Church pro- 
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perty, without enforcing great hardships on 
the lessees? He did not believe that any 
injury would be imposed on the lessees 
under this Bill. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Durham, who spoke from 
authority on this subject, knew that he had 
been in communication with many of the 
lessees of Church lands in the great 
county which his hon. Friend represented ; 
they believed that the alterations would 
in some respects press heavily, but they 
believed that a surplus might be made to 
accrue without doing any injustice to 
them, but solely from the improved 
management of Church lands. He was 
willing, however, to consider any sugges- 
tions that might be thrown out on this 
point with the view of removing anything 
which might press on the lessees ; but the 
proper time for the consideration of this 
part of the subject was when they got into 
Committee. This was not the time for the 
consideration of the details of the Bill, 
but merely to declare whether the House 
was prepared to assent to the principle of 
it? the House was called upon to vote 
whether or not it would permit the intro- 
duction of the Bill, and see what were its 
provisions. They then had merely to state 
whether they would allow thecountry to see 
what the measure really was, and were not 
called upon to give any opinion as to the 
details or the mode in which its provisions 
were to be carried into effect. He trusted 
that the House would not consent to stop 
the measure in its present stage; he 
trusted that the House would not only 
permit the introduction of the Bill, but 
would carry it to a successful] termination. 
He trusted that the hon. Member for St. 
Andrew’s would not think that he for one, 
was indifferent to the extension of religious 
education. On the contrary, he was most 
anxious to promote it as much as possible. 
It had been well and powerfully said with 
respect to the power of religion on the 
minds of the people—and he made the 
quotation more freely, because he took it 
from one of the greatest ornaments of the 
Dissenters of this country. The quotation 
was—‘‘ He who would diminish the force 
of religion on the minds of the people must 
be a fool; he who would destroy it must 
be a madman.” In this expression of 
opinion he entirely concurred, and he was 
anxious to extend the blessings of religious 
education as far and as widely as possible. 
But the object of the present measure had 
no immediate connexion with religious 
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education. It was intended to put a stop 
to dissentions which were most injurious 
to the cause of religion not to provide for an 
increase of religious instruction. He did not 
think that the influence of the clergy on the 
Sabbath was increased by the dissensions 
which occurred on other days in the church. 
The selfish broils and quarrels which 
occurred gave rise to the most bitter 
animosities and hatred, which were most 
injurious to the church, and which almost 
necessarily diminished the authority of the 
clergyman, and thus prevented the exten- 
sion of religion amongst the people. With 
respect to the amendment of the hon. 
Member for St. Andrew’s he was satisfied 
that it could not be carried, and be would 
not, therefore, enter with him upon the 
question of the extension of religious in- 
struction, by the means proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman. All other efforts would 
be unavilling as long as the Church was 
suffered to be made an arena in which 
contending parties struggled for victory. 
Sir Robert Peel said, that one of the 
inconveniences which attended protracted 
debates was, that so many topics were 
touched upon in the course of every speech 
addressed to the House, which had no im- 
mediate reference to the subject-matter of 
debate, that the attention of the House 
was diverted from those main considerations 
by which its decisions should be influenced. 
It was five-and-thirty minutes from the 
time the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
commenced his speech, before he applied 
himself in any respect whatever to the 
subject before the House. Five-and-thirty 
minutes were expended in graceful pre- 
ludings, before they heard the burthen of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s song. He pro- 
mised the House that he would not occupy 
so much time in the main discussion of his 
argument against the measure ; and he said 
this, because he hada different object in 
view from the right hon. Gentleman, who 
was too skilful not to know, that it was 
better to allude to anything than the matter 
before the House. ‘The true policy of the 
case was, that the attention of the House 
should not be directed to extraneous topics, 
which could not influence any rational 
men in forming an opinion on this subject. 
The question they were called upon to de- 
cide on that occasion was, whether, in that, 
the richest and most prosperous country 
visited by the light of heaven—and finding 
that there existed for ages a direct contri- 
bution for the maintenance of the fabrics 
of the Church Establishment--they would 
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abolish such payment of Church-rates ? For 
time out of mind, all property in the coun. 
try had been liable to a contribution for 
this purpose ; but for the last 300 or 400 
years, the landed proprietors had been more 
particularly called upon to keep up the 
fabrics of the national Church. Most of 
this property was in the possession of those 
in connexion with the Church, and the 
proprictors of those estates who had the 
greater portion of the amount to pay, did 
not wish to be relieved from this burthen. 
They were now told, that an equivalent 
could be found for this impost in the pro- 
perty of the church itself, and this on the 
single pretext, that it would relieve the 
conscientious scruples of certain persons 
who dissented from the church. This was 
the subject-matter of the proposition before 
the House. The right bon. Gentleman, 
and the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers said 
they had found an equivalent for Church- 
rates. True it was that the fabrics of the 
Church must be maintained, and all the 
members of the Government, until within 
the last six months, said, that if these 
rates were abolished, an equivalent must 
be provided by the State. The new propo- 
sition was, that the landed proprietors, 
nine-tenths of whom had no conscientious 
scruples as to the payment of Church-rates, 
should have their estates, which had ever been 
liable to the charge of these rates, and in 
consequence of the existence of which every 


_ owner, be he Dissenter or Churchman, made 


a proportionate reduction in the price when 
he purchased it, relieved from the burthen, 
and that an equivalent should be taken 
from the funds of the Church, to provide 
for these matters, now charged on the 
Church-rates. Would any one deny, that 
this was the principle of the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman? The right hon. 
Gentleman must know what were the 
opinions of impartial men on_ his proposi- 
tion. He knew the censure that was passed 
on the Irish Parliament for abolishing the 
tithe of agistment. He must have heard 
the condemnation of the lay legislators, 
who robbed the Church to increase the 
value of their own property. What did 
they propose to do in this instance? Did 
any one deny that the land was subject to 
this charge, and was it not proposed to 
relieve the Jandowners from the payment, 
and throw it on the Church? And was 
the Church rich enough to afford it? He 
would answer that question by referring to 
an authority which they could not deny. 
The whole of the speech of the hon. and 
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learned Member for Liskeard, delivered 
this night, tended to show that the Church 
was overburthened with wealth—that it 
had ample funds for the extension of re- 
ligious instruction, and the abolition of 
Chureh-rates too; but the Report of the 
Church Commissioners, which five of the 
Members of his Majesty’s Government had 
signed, stated, that such was the desti- 
tution of the means of religious worship, 
that the Church possessed no funds which 
would afford an adequate supply. They 
described, in that Report, the case of the 
metropolis, and of the great manufacturing 
towns ; they admitted that the population 
had outgrown the means of religious wor- 
ship ; they admitted the inadequacy of the 
present funds to make the necessary provi- 
sion: they contemplated a fund which 
might supply the deficiency, and the Minis- 
ters now proposed to divert that from its 
legitimate course, and apply it to defray 
those expenses which the property of the 
wealthy landed proprietors had hitherto 
defrayed. They urged, in speeches and in 
pamphlets, that though it was true the 
liability existed, yet there were no means 
of enforcing it. Would that excuse avail 
them? His right hon. Friend had referred 
to the Report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, which stated the law on that 
subject in these words: —“ It is the duty 
of churchwardens to take care that the 
body of the church is duly repaired, and 
that all things necessary for the dece ‘¢ 
performance of divine service are provid ™, 
And the law imposes on all parishion¢rs 
the burthen’of raising, by Churche-rates, the 
funds required to pay the expenses. ‘T'o 
this extent the authorities concur.” That 
Report was signed by Lord Tenterden, Dr. 
Lushington, the Judge-Advocate, by, in 
short, all the most eminent legal authori- 
ties of the day, and it established this prin- 
ciple, that there was a legal obligation on 
landed property, to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the fabric of the Church. Did 
that obligation exist on their estates, 
when they purchased them? Or did the 
vender say it was true the legal obligation 
existed, and the right could be enforced 
only by a difficult process in the Eccles 
siastical Court? If he had so stated, would 
not their answer have been—“ Dr. Lush- 
ington told them, that the legal obligation 
existed, and they would not be so shabby 
as to look out for a mode of evading it, 
because the process of the Ecclesiastical 
Court was dilatory and embarrassing ? ” 
They would have insisted on the full pay- 
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ment of what was due to the Church ; and 
if the Church-rates amounted to the sum 
of 25/., the value of twenty-five years’ 
purchase would have been deducted from 
the amount of the purchase-money. ‘Then, 
said the right hon. Gentleman, there was 
the case of Ireland as a precedent. He 
maintained that that offered no inducement. 
So far from the case of Ireland being an 
inducement, he would say it afforded one 
of the most powerful grounds for exhorting 
them to avoid it. What was the conse- 
quence of acceding to their proposition ? 
When it was made, they were told, that 
the case constituted an exception to the 
general rule. They admitted, as the right 
hon. Gentleman now admitted, that the 


Church of England and the Church of 


Ireland were united by law, and constituted 
one Church ; but he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) and his hon. Colleagues were 
parties to a declaration made by the hing, 
that the circumstances of Ireland were 
peculiar, and that they called for separate 
legislation. They said, that the Church 
of Ireland had greater. resources than it 
required for the spiritual instruction of the 
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rates, they were a burthen borne by the 
oceupicr of the soil, the payment of them 
was disagreeable to him who dissented from 
the establishment? What security had 
they that his Majesty's Ministers would 
not hereafter use that very argument which 
was now used by only a portion of the 
Dissenters themselves—that they would 
not urge the objection which had been 
made to Church-rates, and contend, that 
with the Church-rates had been abandoned 
the principle of a Church Establishment ? 
A word now with respect to the conscien- 
tious scruples ef the Dissenters. He was 
called on to make this change, on the 
ground of giving relief to those conscien 





people, and that there existed in that case | 


that peculiarity which they now relied on, 
as a reason for asking for the acquiescence 
of the House in the present proposition. 
They urged, that in Ireland the vestry was 
an exclusive one, consisting solely of Pro- 
testants, and that was relied on as a reason 
for making Ireland an exception. They 
were told then, that the vestries in [reland 
were differently constituted from the ves- 
tries in England—that the grievance was 
felt to be greater, because they were com- 
posed exclusively of members of the Estab. 
lished Chureh—because the Roman Ca- 
tholics were altogether excluded. They 
were told, that here the Dissenters were 
not excluded; here they had a voice in 
the granting of Church-rates ; but in lre- 
land, the peculiarity of the grievance was, 
that the vestries were composed exclusively 
of Churchmen. The very same party by 
whom that argument was used now turned 


round, and relied on that which was | 


granted us, because of the peculiarity, as 
a reason why the principle should a fortiore 
he extended to this country. If they granted 
this measure, what security had they that 
five years hence they would not be told, 
that they had recognised a principle fatal 
to the existence of the establishment, when 
they gave up the Church to be maintained 
out of its own revenues—that tithes were 


public property, and though, unlike Church- answered that question, 


| 


tious scruples. A broad and intelligible 
ground was the ground on which they 
| ought to argue this proposition, but such 
was not the ground on which they did 
argue it. Tirst they proposed to retain the 
‘existing debts. ‘They drew a distinction 
| between the collection of Church-rates for 
| the maintenance of the Church, and the 
| collection of Church-rates for the payment 
of a debt to be hereafter granted by an 
assessment in vestry. There might be good 
reasons for keeping to that arrangement, 
but, so far as the relief ef conscientious 
scruples was concerned, there was just as 
great a violation of conscientious scruples 
in calling on the Dissenters to pay Church- 
rates for the liquidation of a debt, as for 
the future consecration of the Church. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, attempted 
to draw a distinction, and said he felt 
assured that no Dissenter would ask to be 
relieved from the payment of adebt. Why, 
if a Dissenter had a right to object to 
contribute to a rate for the support of a 
fourm of worship from which he dissented, 
he had just as much right to refuse the 
payment of a rate for the liquidation of a 
debt incurred for the support of that form 
of worship. He might say, that it was 
contracted by a majority, he having been 
a reluctant part of a reluctant minority. 
fle might have resisted the imposition 
of the rate, and the incurring of the debt, 
and yet the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted, that where the debt existed, the 
Dissenter should be called on to pay it 

Surely the calling on the Dissenters to pa 

for the liquidation of the debt, showed that 
they did not proceed on the broad ground 
of granting relief to conscientious scruples. 
Again, if they did maintain that prin- 
ciple, what would they do with the 
Dissenters in Scotland ? They had never 
In Scotland, 
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they imposed on him who dissented from! to that body of the population, when an 
the Established Church the duty of main- | ancient fund existed, to propose any new 
taining the establishment. The land-| grant for the same purpose.” It would be 
owners had inherited or had bought their | infinitely better, then, on their own shows 
property subject to that charge. And if) ing, to apply the fund already existing to 
some great landed proprictor, having so | the object contemplated, than to reverse 


inherited his property, and being a member | 
of the Established Church in England, | 
were now to declare that he felt a con- | 
scientious scruple against contributing to | 
the relief of the Establishment in Scot- | 
land, he would venture to say that if they 
did not fear the retaliation of the argu- | 
ment, they would denounce it as a most 
dishonest proposition. But if they ad- | 
mitted the conscientious scruple—if they | 
admitted the principle that those who | 
dissented from the Established Church 
ought not to be called on to contribute to- 
wards its support, he asked again, what 
did they intend to do with regard to Scot- 
land? They had no scruples there ; but, 
if they had, he apprehended that they 
would find no bishops’ lands to lay hold of 
there—there was no Commission they could 
establish there for the purpose of ad- | 
ministering ecclesiastical property. 

that country there was no superabundant 


In | 


the order of proceeding, to set about find- 
ing an equivalent for the Church revenues, 
and to provide increased accommodation to 
its members out of the public taxes. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said, that 
he argued that landed property was subject 
to this charge, whether acquired by in- 
heritance or purchase, and yet that he had 
professed his readiness to relieve it by 
aequiescing in the proposal of Lord Althorp. 
Now, he contended, that the advantage of 
making landed property contribute to the 
maintenance of the fabrics of the Estab- 
lishment was the formation of a connexion 
between the holders of that property and 
the national Church. The support of an 
Istablished Church, it must be admitted, 
was implicd when the State, either by a 
contribution levied from the landholders, 
or by a vote from the public funds, provided 
for the maintenance of its fabrics. Cer- 
| tainly, he should to some extent relieve the 


resources possessed by the Church out of | land, by acquiescing in the proposition of 
which they would be enabled to provide | Lord Althorp, but in a very different 
for the repair of its fabrics. Either, | degree to that in which he should relieve 
therefore, they must make the Dissenters | it by taking the equivalent sum from the 
from the Established Church still liable to | property of the Church, because the landed 
contribute to the repair of the Church, or | property would contribute a very material 
they must provide from the public funds | part of the amount which might be granted 


an equivalent. He had another reason for | from the public taxes. The landed property 
concluding that they did not mean to| 
maintain the principle of observing con- | 
scientious scruples. When the case of | 
destitution, as regarded the means of reli- | 
gious worship, was stated in a former | 
debate the noble Lord the Secretary of 
War admitted the strength of the case | 
made out of the want of religious educa- | 
tion, and said that it might be the duty of | 
his Majesty’s Government to come forward | 
with a proposition to provide out of the | 
public funds additional Church accommo- | 
dation. If they took that course they , 
would thereby negative the claim of the | 
Dissenters to relief on the ground of con-' 
scientious scruples, for a conscientious 
scruple would be more violated by a new 
proposal to give increased accommodation 
than by continuing an impost which had 
been levied on property for centuries. 
Government might have a night to say to) 
the Dissenters, “ Your property is subject 
to this burthen, and we will continue it ; 
but it would be much more unsatisfactory 


' the State. 


of England would contribute no small 
share of the 250,000/. or 300,0002. which 
Lord Althorp proposed to grant instead of 
the produce of the present Churcherates ; 
but to deprive the Church of that produce 
would be a simple and unrequited removal 
of the burthen without providing any sub- 
stitute. His chief objection, however, to 
that course was, that it dissolved the exist- 
ing connexion between the Church and 
He would throw aside all con- 
sideration of the mere sum of which it 
was proposed to despoil the Church, and 
look only to the principles which such a 
proceeding would establish. Government 


| proposed to make the bishops annuitants 


on a Commission appointed by the State, 
the majority of which were to be laymen, 
removable at the pleasure of the Crown, 


/and the heads of the Church, instead of 


being proprietors, were to receive a fixed 
stipend, payable every quarter. How, 
then, could they tell him that they did not 
alter the condition of the episcopal order, 
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when, instead of possessing a settled pro- 
perty, that property was to be removed 
from them? They might point to Ireland, 
and tell him that he had already consented 
to the enactment of a similar measure in 
that country. He would quote in return 
their repeated assurances, when they in- 
vited him to agree to the passing of that 
measure in Ireland, that it was a peculiar 
case, which did not necessarily establish 
such a rule in this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been satiating his curiosity 
by a perusal of Hansard’s Debates, fol- 
lowing the example of the hon. Member 
for ‘Tipperary, who had come down to the 
House the night before loaded with the 
fruits of a ten years’ search through its 
pages. Never had he been more alarmed 
than by the preliminary movements of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the moment 
the hon. Baronet near him (Sir F. Burdett) 
had risen on that side of the House. The 
learned Gentleman came down absolutely 
tottering under the weight of Hansard, 
armed with a formidable collection of in- 
struments from that arsenal, having picked 
out his vulnerable points from the debates 
of the last ten years’ ascending from 1824 
to 1835, and attacked the hon. Baronet 


with the seeming determination of making | 


him a victim to his prowess. He was 
reminded of the revolutionists, according | 
to Burke, sharpening their deadly weapons | 
on the carcass of the Duke of Bed- | 
ford, and coolly examining “ how he | 
bellows on the caul and on the kidneys.”’ | 
He thought the hon. Baronet was to 
have been made the victim of the most | 
scorching display of sarcastic eloquence | 
ever made since that devoted Peer had | 
fallen prostrate, as the bos humi, before | 
the withering scorn of the great orator. | 
But he rejoiced to be able to congratulate | 
the hon. Baronet on his escape. He rejoiced 
to say that the pillars of that noble edifice | 
to which the hon. and learned Gentleman | | 
had offered his tribute of reverential 
homage, while he asserted that in its cor- 
nices birds of evil omen had made their 
lurking-place, remained unshaken after all | 
the puny efforts of the hon. Gentleman’s 
pickaxe and shovel. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not satisfied with Hansard, 
he had resorted to the still more lugubrious 
reading of Acts of Parliament, and of 
private acts too; for it appeared that he 
had exhausted all the public acts in search 
of a precedent for the violation of Church 
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property. The right hon. Gentleman, it 
appeared, had succeeded in finding a pri- 
vate act which answered his purpose, that 
private act having in it numerous blanks 
which were left in it by the intelligence of 
the clerk, the right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitting that it might have been intended 
that it should be amended when occasion 
required. Yet this was the only ground 
on which the right hon. Gentleman vin- 
dicated the dispossessing the bishops of 
their property. He knew of similar omis- 
sions which had occasioned fatal defects in 
titles to railway property. He knew a 
case in which, because the Chairman of 
the Committee had made a perpendicular 
mark through the figure 3 instead of a 
horizontal one, the Act of Parliament had 
limited the right of the company to their 
approaches to two years instead of three. 
He had also heard of an Act in which 
the penalty appointed was imprisonment, 
one half to be given to the informer, the 
other to the King. Unless the House 
wanted to establish the precedent of in- 
terference with landed estates, they must 
reject the argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, who urged, that be- 
cause the clerks had made a verbal error 


/or omission, Parliament should dispossess 


the bishops of their landed property. 
Another reason which might induce him 
to assent to the proposal of Lord Althorp 
was, that the substitution of a direct 
impost for the present Church-rates would 
so far operate as an equivalent, that it 
would establish the principle of a connexion 
between the Church and the State. It 
would accomplish that which Lord Althorp 
had declared in that House that it was the 
duty of the State to do, when on the 21st 
of April, 1834, he said, “ The principal 
argument used this evening is, that no 
contribution ought to be made by the State 
out of the public funds for the purpose of 
maintaining the fabrics of the Church. I 
entirely agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. C Wynn) that it is the absolute 
duty of the State to provide the means of 
public religious instruction for the poorer 
classes of the community.” The noble 
Lord (said Sir R. Peel), who is just now 
taking a note, can tell the House if the 
present measure is calculated to retard or 
to advance that most sacred and important 
of all the objects of Government. Why, 
when Ministers made their proposition of 
1834, they had this Irish precedent then 
before them. If they thought this lrish 
precedent of 1833 so indispensable, why 
2M 
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jn 1834 had they proposed that the equiva- 
lent for the abolition of Church-rates 
should be derived from the public funds ? 
The right hon. Gentleman complained that 
an outery should be raised against Ministers, 
ies of the ( hureh, be- 
eause they were enemies of Churcli-rates 
With the 
nisters he had nothing to do; if they 
bound to 





y 


as beige enen 








motives and intentions of Mi- 


professed friendship, he was 


hehieve they felt what they profess d; but | 


their acts he had a right to consider. 


And 
this he would venture to say, that if on 
any question affecting the interests of 
Dissenters, Ministcrs had hada majority of 
116, they would have considered that 
majority to be decisive in their favour. 
Ministers had a wajority of 116 in favour 
of Lord Althorp’s proposition, which they 
introduced with the Lrish preeedent before 
them. Perhaps Ministers might say, ‘We 
never anticipated this extraordinary dis- 
covery of anew fund, for which the hon. 
Member for Weymouth has given us such 
great eredit.”. The hon. Member for 
Weymouth declared that his obl’gations to 
the right hon. Gentleman on this account 
were extreme, though he was going to 
vote against him, and that he never could 
have thought it possible that this divine 
man could have discovered the fund. Did 
it never occur to the hon. Gentleman that 
they had dealt with the bishop’s lands in 
somewhat the same way in Treland? Did 
the hon. Gentleman suppose Lord Althorp 
did not know that the bishops had lands 
in England, and that if he chose to dis- 
possess them of their property and to run 
the term of tenure against the life of the 
lessee, something might be made of it? 
Lord \thorp, he beheved, knew that ; vet 
he never thought of applying such a plan 
us tie present to lreland. Ministers dealt 
with the cstates of the Trish bishops in 
a manner not quite so harsh and hostile as 
that in which they how proposed to deal 
with those of the English bishops, because 
they had left them in the possession and 
management of the episcopal order; but 
they now distinetly proposed to abolish 
Chureh-rates, and to provide an equivalent 
for them from the Church lands. Formerly 
Ministers maintained that it was an essen- 
tial element in the constitution of the 
Established Church that the State should 
contribute to the repair of its fabric; and 
though they announced their mtention to 
abolish Chureh-rates, they never led the 
House to believe that they would lay the 
buriien of the equivalent on the revenues 
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of the Church. Up to a late period, 
therefore, their opinion must have been 
clearly in favour of Lord Althorp’s  pro- 
position. ‘They had but the other day 
asserted the principle that the Church 
piust have a contribution from the State to 
preserve its edifiecs, and that the fund 
should not be taken from its own property ; 
and now they turned round and charged 
those who sat on the Opposition side of 
the House with delusive apprehensions for 
the safety of the Church, when they ad- 
hered to the principles on which Ministers 
had all along acted, and quoted the doe- 
trines which they propounded. The hon. 
and learned Member for ‘Tipperary had 
asked what had passed since 1834 to excite 
such unfounded fears in the mind of the 
hon. Paronet near him (Sir F. Burdett). 
What better answer could he give to the 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman’s question 
than that the Administration was now 
proposing measures directly contrary to 
these which they had lately brought for- 
ward, abjuring the principles they held in 
1834, and which they then told the House 
were essential to the existence of the 
Establishment ? In 1834, the case of 
religious destitution was not fully made 
out; Ministers had not yet affixed their 
signatures to a report declaring that there 
were no funds at the disposal of the Church 
for providing increased accommodation, 
and that the necessity for it was so crying 
as to demand an immediate remedy; yet 
they now proposed to take from the 
Church, property which they then con- 
sented to allow her to retain—property 
which formed the only means she possessed 
of supplying existing deficiencies, and to 
apply it to the relief of the land. The 
night hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, might disclaim it as loudly 
as he pleased; but Ministers were allied 
for the passing of this measure with those 
whose designs were hostile to the principle 
of an Establishment. The hon. Member 
for Middlesex manfully stated his opinion 
on the subject in 1850. That hon. Member 
then combated the principle of supplying 
an equivalent for Church-rates from the 
public funds ; he left Ministers no means 
of blinking or cvading the question, for he 
rested his objections to the measure on the 
ground that he was not then satisfied that 
an equivalent could not be provided from 
the ceelesiastical property. What was the 
answer of the noble Lord opposite? ‘The 
noble Lord declared that he adhered to the 
principles laid down by Lord Althorp, and 
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repudiated the doctrine of the hon. Member 
for Middlesex. The noble Lord said this : 
“ He and his colleagues had, of course, 
little reason to expect the support, on this 
occasion, of the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, and others whose object was to destroy ; 
but they did hope to have the suppori of 
those who, with themselves, wished to see 
the Church maintained, at the same time 
that they entertained a desire to see its 
abuses reformed and all the practical 
grievances of the Dissenters redressed.” 
‘The proposition now made by the noble Lord 
was directly at variance with that which 


the noble Lord then invited the friends of 


the Church to entertain. It was identical 
in principle with that which the hon. 
Member for Middlesex proposed, and for 
which the noble Lord denounced him as a 
destroyer of the Church. Now, without 
inquiring as to the extent of the conformity 
or inconsistency of the present Ministerial 
policy with the past, or as to the adoption 
by them of other pcople’s opinions, the 
noble Lord would allow him to observe, 
that if in 1834, the noble Lord, with the 
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the least reluctance to support a proposition 
similar to that made by Lord Althorp, or 
to consider any mode by which the admitted 
objections to the present system could be 
obviated, but he felt an objection to the pro- 
position of the right hon. Gentleman, who 
would divest the bishops of all concern in 
their own lands, and find an equivalent 
for Church-rates in the ecclesiastical re- 
venues. The hon. Member for St. An 
drew’s, in a speech which exhibited equal 
good temper and ability, and which did him 
great credit, proposed, as an amendment, 
that they should leave out all the words 
after “that” for the purpose of inserting 
these words: ‘“‘ It is the opinion of this 
House that funds may be derived from an 
improved mode of management of Church 
lands, and that these funds should be ap- 
plied to religious instruction within the 
Established Church, when the same may 
be found deficient, in proportion to the 
existing population.” ‘The hon. Member 


‘for Weymouth told him that he was bound 


precedent of the bishop’s lands in Ireland | 


before him, denounced a proposition similar 
to that which he now brought forward as 
having a tendency to destroy the Church, 
the noble Lord could not be surprised if the 
Opposition occupied the ground which he 
held in 1834, but which he now abandoned, 
to ally himself with a destroyer. 
word, and he came to the concluding obser- 
vation which he should make. The hon. 
Member for Weymouth had asked what 
vote he meant to give on the proposition 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
St. Andrew’s? 
no doubt been forced to put the question 
by his strong apprehension that the Go- 
vernment would sustain a defeat, and the 


One | 


The hon. Gentleman had | 


circumstance of their agreement in the vote | 


which they should give, might render it 
advisable to put the hon. Gentleman in 
possession of the views with which he 
should record it. 
there were so many new Members in the 
House, all fortunately sitting on his side, 
that he should take the liberty of setting 
before them, in a form divested of techni- 
cality, the mode of acting which he should 
adopt. Unfortunately, they should not be 
enabled to give at first a direct vote upon 
this question ; he deeply regretted it, for he 
wished to negative the proposition of Go- 
vernment on its own grounds. fle did not, 


therefore, mean to imply any predileetion | to pass unexplained, and, besides, 
for the present system of Church-rates, or | might be inferred that 


It was also right, as | 


| 


to vote for that amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said, it was impossible he could 
vote for it. It was not necessary, in point 
of form, that he should explain what course 
he meant to take when the question was 
put from the chair; but he should be sorry 
on any occasion to leave his intentions 
equivocal, or subject to doubt, when he 
had the opportunity of fairly stating them. 
He, then, would fairly say what course he 
intended to pursue. He could not vote for 
the hon. Gentleman’s amended resolu- 
tion; and on this ground the hon. Gentle- 
man expressed it as the opinion of the 
House, that funds might be derived from 
an improved management of the Church- 
lands, and that those funds should be ap- 
plied to the religious instruction of Mem- 
bers of the Established Church. In the 
first place, he had a great objection to vote 
for abstract propositions on any subject, 
unless they were to be the foundation of a 
measure. The resolution of the Govern- 
ment was to be followed up by a practical 
measure ; but the hon. Gentleman had pro- 
posed an abstract proposition, without stat- 
ing what his intentions were, if it were 
adopted. He, for one, then, would not 
consent to affirm an abstract proposition, 
unless it were to be followed up by a prae 

tical measure. But he thought that great 
doubt might arise, if the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman were permitted 
it 
funds might be 
2M2 
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derived from this source by the appoint) extra revenue which was identified with 
ment of Commissioners. He objected to, that of the Government. But, if they 
the appointment of Commissioners—he ob- | could realise a surplus, then he should say, 
jected to the doing of that which might | that with his consent the funds ought to be 
divest the bishops of all interest in the | applied to giving church accommodation ; 
lands. He was opposed then to that pro-| and if they could do so, then, he said, let 
position ; and, again, as to the interests of | them be appropriated exclusively for the 
the lessees, he was not prepared to establish | benefit of the poorer classes. He was pleased 
a proposition which might affect the interests | with the origin of the proposition which 
of those persons without being in full pos- | they had been discussing. So far from 
session of the subject, and exactly under- | joining in the sarcasm directed against the 
standing how far the proposition was to go. hon. Gentleman, that this resolution re 
He knew that the lessees were not in pos- | lating to the Church of England was made 
session of a legal right ; but then they: had | by a Scoto-Calvinistic Member, he cordially 





a very long tenure of the property ; besides, 
too, it was to be considered that the Com- 


monwealth had failed in attacking this | 


property—that it was regarded and treated 
as property which could not be disturbed 
nor tampered with. Knowing this, he 
would not consent from that property to 
give an increase to the funds of the Church 
without very mature consideration, and the 
closest regard to the circumstances in indi- 
vidual cases, in order that he might, in 
attempting to improve those funds in the 
manner that was proposed, do so con- 
sistently with perfect equity. That it was 
possible to introduce such an improvement 
as that which had been suggested, he did 
not deny. He believed that it was possible, 
consistently with the independent character 
of the bishops, which ought to be main- 
tained, and of the interest of the lessee, 
which ought not to be injured. And he at 
once admitted, that if, consistently with 
principle, consistently with a liberal con- 
struction and an equitable consideration of 
the rights and interests of the lessees, he could 
improve the Church-property, then he was 
ready to maintain that the surplus ought to 
be applied to the purposes to which the 
hon. Gentleman intended to appropriate 
them. He was content with the arrange- 
ment of last year as to the emoluments of 
the bishops, and if he thought that an 
improvement in the tenure of the property 
under them could be increased, consistently 
with their station and their character, and 
with justice to the lessees, then he should 
give to the hon. Gentleman his’most cordial 
support in devoting the surplus to the great 
object to which he sought to apply it. And 
he hoped that the hon. Gentleman would 
understand the grounds upon which he at 
that moment hesitated to vote in support of 
his proposition : first, because he regarded 
it as the proposition of an abstract measure; 
and, secondly, that he feared that the hon. 
Gentleman assumed a mode for raising an 


| rejoiced that the community of interests 
| between the Established Churches of the 
| empire was demonstrated by the proposal. 
The time had passed when narrow jea- 
lousies between the two Establishments 
could be permitted to exist ; their cause was 
the same, and for the protection of that 
cause, they ought cordially to unite. The 
question at issue between many was this— 
whether establishments were to be abo- 
lished, or whether they were to trust to the 
voluntary principle for the due and proper 
maintenance of religion. That was the 
question directly involved in the proposi- 
tion before the House; it was so considered 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite— it was so 
considered by many Dissenters; and the 
main ground of discussion was, not the 
sum that was to be dealt with, but the 
principle that was involved. It was against 
that principle that he and his \Friends de- 
clared themselves—it was in favour of the 
Establishment, not for the miserable pur- 
pose of maintaining its emoluments for indi- 
vidual interests, that it was intended by them 
to give the plan their strenuous opposition. 
It was because they believed that the main- 
tenance of the Established Church was so 
interwoven with the civil institutions of 
this country, that to preserve it was neces- 
sary for the purposes of social concord and 
internal peace; and also because they be- 
lieved it to be necessary for the infinitely 
higher purpose of protecting religion from 
the assaults of infidelity or of lukewarm indif- 
ference, and providing, as the hon. Gentle- 
man had said, for that which was the 
inalienable right of every member of the 
community—the means of deriving spiritual 
instruction and religious consolation from 
an Established Church, founded in our civil 
policy, preserved by the State, and deserv- 
ing of respect from the people. 

Lord John Russell hoped, that after the 
explanation that had been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman of the manner in 
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which he meant to vote with respect to the 
amendment of the hon. Member for St. 
Andrew’s, that that hon. Gentleman would 
not think it necessary to press his amend- 
ment to a division. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man had clearly shown, that to that pro- 
position he would not give his consent ; he 
had stated that the independent character 
of the bishops and the interests of the 
lessees would interpose an insuperable 
obstacle to the proposition of the hon. 
Member. It was thought by the Ministers, 
that it was necessary to abolish Church- 
rates; and that consideration upon their 
part presented an insuperable obstacle to 
the adoption of the amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman ; and, therefore, as far as that 
proposition was concerned, it appeared that 
neither side of the House was prepared to 
vote for it, and the only effect of pressing 
it would be, that they would not be able to 
come to a decision upon the main question. 
The House then would not be able to adopt 
any opinion whatever upon the subject, 
except to give a direct and unanimous ne- 
gative to the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Andrew’s. He hoped, however, 
by the withdrawal of the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman, that they might be per- 
mitted to come to a decision upon the main 
question which had been proposed by his 
right hon. Friend on behalf of the Govern- 
ment. At the same time, while he was 
disposed, with the right hon. Baronet, to 
commend the spirit with which the hon. 
Member for St. Andrew’s was actuated in 
proposing his resolution—while he agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet in expressing 
his approbation of such a proposition—yet 
he could not but observe that the right 
hon. Baronet showed how very little he 
was disposed to support what was the main 
object of the hon. Gentleman's resolution. 
Let it not be forgotten by the House that 
at the time the proposition was made by 
his right hon. Friend, they had cited 
against them not only the authority of a 
great lawyer in that House, but a still more 
reverend authority, in another place, to 
show that the reason why the proposition 
could not be adopted, was the destitution of 
religious instruction for the people the 
object to be first sought for, and till that 
object was obtained, no such measure as 
this could be looked to. And now what 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman as to 
the surplus? Why there was scarcely a 
glimpse, hardly a prospect, of any part of 
such surplus funds being ever applied to meet 
that religious destitution said to prevail in 
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the country. He would not enter into the 
question of the lessees. He would first 
allude to the keeping up, as the right hon. 
Gentleman called it, the independent cha- 
racter of the bishops. Let the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Andrews consider what was the 
nature of the character which was to be 
preserved to the bishops. He could well 
understand the principle on which it was 
proposed that the bishops’ incomes should be 
settled, and whatever might be the income 
of the bishops, he should believe and hope 
that they would have the full use and 
enjoyment of it, as much so and as 
unquestionably as any private individual. 
He could well under and the present ob- 
jection to their case, which was attended 
with great inconvenience. It was, he con- 
sidered, a very great inconvenience that 
bishops, who had only a life-interest in 
the lands, should, for their own private 
advautage, have taken larger fines, and 
then given the lands at low rents and upon 
long leases. Such things a bishop did for 
his own great advantage, and to the great 
injury of the see. ‘There had been ex- 
amples of such an improvident conduct 
carried so far as to cause the incomes of 
bishops to vary in the same see from 
500/. and 1,000/. a-year to 3,000. and 
4,000/. at other times. It was only afew 
days ago he had seen a return of a 
bishop’s income, which from 800/. a-year 
had risen to between 3,000/. and 4,000. 
What was the reason of this? The tenants 
had procured long leases. The bishops 
had let the lands at low rents some years 
ago, and it was not until lately that these 
leases expired. The persons who made 
such leases enjoyed great advantages from 
them, but they left their successors impo- 
verished, unable, he would not say, to main- 
tain the splendour of their station, but 
even that decent hospitality which was 
necessary to ensure them common respect. 
There was anotherdisadvantage, too, which 
followed from the independent control of 
the bishops over the lands now contended 
for—it was this: that from time to time 
(and he begged to make the remark as 
the right hon. Baronet taunted his right 
hon. Friend with referring to an Act of 
Parliament) that the possessors of tithe 
property had obtained private Acts of Par- 
liament—Acts that had passed through 
both Houses—and by means of which 
the immediate income of the bishops was 
improved, but the sees themselves injured. 
By such Acts of Parliament, too, the in- 
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comes of chapters were improved; but 
the future incomes of the chapters were 
much diminished. Those who opposed 
the present proposition stood upon the 
principle with Mr. Burke, that Church 
property ought to be inviolate. That the 
dignitaries of the Church, being in full 
possession of the income derivable from 
their lands, should enjoy it as if it were 
their private property, was a proposition 
in which he fully agreed; but it was not 
the case at present, that the bishops had 
such a control over their incomes. There 
were, according to the recent measure, to 
which Parliament had agreed, Orders in 
Council, one of which whe be lieved, issued 
that very day, stating that this proposition 
was made to a bishop, if the income of a 
certain see was more than Parliament had 
declared it ought to be, to pay a certain 
sum, and if it were not so large, then the 
Commissioners were to pay the bishop a 
certain sum. So that the income, whether 
it was 5,0002. or 8,0002.,, would be as Par- 
liament had declared it to be, or as the 
Church Commissioners determined it 
should be paid. When once this had been 
done, the whole of that independent con- 
trol heretofore possessed by the bishops, 


of which they had heard so much, and of 


their being proprietors of the land, was at 
an end. He begged to say to the hon. 
Member for the apieney of Oxford, that 
he had made a mistake. He did not 
know that a petition bad been presented 
from that body stating their views on that 
matter, and declaring themselves opposed 
to such an arrangement. The hon, Ba- 
ronet was quite right in his assertion. 
That body had acted consistently on this 
point; but still, did not the hon, Baronet 
see that the argument proved that the in- 
dependent position contended for, on be- 
half of the dignitaries of the Established 
Church, was done away with while their 
incomes were secured. How then were 
they to act—were they to have the benefit 
of the arrangement on the one hand, and 
to get no advantage from it on the other? 
He wished to say thus much as to the pro- 
posed amendment which emanated from 
the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s, and 
respecting which the right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken with so much frankness and 
candour, but at the same time he declared 
his complete and positive determination to 
oppose it that night. But there were some 
other points upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman had touched, which at that late 
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hour, concerned as he was with the mea- 
sure, it was necessary for him to say a few 
words, and he promised the House that 
they would be as few as possible, as it was 
not his desire to keep them from an imme- 
diate decision on the measure. He must 
first say that he thought that the right 
hon, Gentleman had unfairly attacked his 
right hon, Friend for occupying their time 
with a topic which was not immediately 
connected with the question before the 
House. It ought to be recollected by the 
House, when this attack was made, that 
there had been two nights’ debate on the 
subject, and a portion of one of them was 
occupied by one of the new Members that 
they had been told about. That new 
Member had made a speech on the last 
night, which, as far as regarded argument 
upon the particular question of Church- 
rates, was one of the weakest and the 
lowest he had ever heard. But that 
speech did also contain an attack upon 
the Administration with respect to the 
affairs of Ireland, and with respect to po- 
litical affairs generally, which, after being 
addressed to ‘dear Mr. Pouncey,” and 
published in the newspapers, was brought 
forward again in the House, and the Mem- 
bers were given the benetit of the corre- 
spondence. As that speech, then, con- 
tained an attack upon the Administration, 
and as it was not answered from any one 
upon the Ministerial benches, at least so 
they were told by the right hon. Member 
for Cumberland, who begun another speech 
by attacking them—following in this the 
example of the young and ardent recruit 
in the service, The right hon, Baronet 
had followed that example, too, by going 
into the affairs of Scotland and of Ireland, 
in order to draw from them this inference 
—that they demonstrated that the present 
Administration was unfavourable to the 
Established Church. He might be per- 
mitted to say that it was the fault of the 
hon. Baronet as it was that of the right 
hon. Member for Cumberland, that such 
a line of argument had been adopted ; and 
when it had, it was rather hard of the 
right hon. Baronet to complain that so 
much time was taken up bya short de- 
fence of the Ministers whom the main 
body of his own forces had assailed. The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated various 
arguments with respect to this measure ; 
and hearing in the course laid down some 
propositions which he was astonished to 
hear from him—but then the right hon, 
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Gentleman having exclaimed against all 
references to former speeches, he mig!.t be 
tempted (only that he was precluded by 
what the hon. Gentleman now said) from 
following that right hon. Gentleman’s own 
example. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman to be the author of the prac- 


} 


tice of references to Hansard. tle, cer- 


tainly, so far as he was acquainted with | 


+ 


the House, thought that it was the ri: 


y 


hon. Gentleman who first began the prac | 


tice; and what a vood deal fixed this 
in his mind was, that when the richt 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cumber- 
land sat on the same side of the House 
with him, and saw the right hon. Gentle- 
man with a piece of paper or a book before 
him, he instantly called out, “* Now for 
Hansard!” The right hon. Gentleman 
had, however, giver such promises of 
amendment, he seemed so determined 
against the following of a practice which 
he had himself introduced, that he would 
give up his intention, although he had 


ready some extracts on the subject of 


Church-rates, and refrain from referring 
to Hansard. he first argument adopted 
on this occasion by the right hon. Gentle- 
han was, that it was unjust to relieve the 
Jand of Church-rates. He confessed that 


the argument in itself did not appear to | 


him to be a sound one; and if they w 

always to act upon the principle that they 
were to leave upon the land all the bu: 
thens that they found upon it, then the 
wardships and other burthens were neve 
to be removed from it. It would have 
been a good argument in the reign of 
Charles 2nd against the renioval of the 
feudal burthens, and no doubt it would 
have had its effect with the Jaudatores 
temporis acti, and some lover of the ‘olden 


time” in the Parliament of Charles | 
2nd might have declared that the bur- | 


thens should be maintained, and that old 


usages ought not be dispensed with, | 


Such, it appeared, was to be an areument 
in the present day against the putting an 
end to that which had beeu declared to be 
a vexatious payment. Now, if we were to 
go to Hansard, or to The Mirror of Par- 
lament, he could give a quotation, but he 
was precluded from doing that by the right 
hon. Gentleman; and he thought there- 
fore he should be able to give the sub- 
stance. The passage he referred to 
occurred in consequence of a question put 
by the noble Lord the Member for Liver- 
pool on the subject of Church-rates, ‘The 
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right hou. Gentleman in the Session of 
1855, as they all knew, was in the position 
of Prime Minister, and it was expedient 
at that time that the landed interest, in- 
stead of being threatened with any bu:then 
to be imposed or continued on it, was, on 
the contrary, to be relieved from those 
found to press upon it; and then the no- 
ble Lord the Member for Liverpool, who 
had probably heard the King’s speech, or 
had some private explanation respecting 
oecasion took oceasion to Say 





if, on som 
that ‘fa burthen which rested extremely 
heavy upon the land, was the burthen of 
the Church-rates. Knowing it to bear 
upon the agriculturists greatly, and that 
they complained of it, he could uot help 
regarding it as one that must come under 
the consideration, of t G 

Vie noble Lord then moved the Address, 
and the meht hou. Gentleman spuke at 
the tin e; but he did not Say that Church- 
rates had been from tite immemorial, 
that they were imposed upon the land, 
and that they could not be taken oth. No; 
the noble Lord was not toid so by the 
right hon. Gentleman in an indignant tone 
of voice, but he was told this—he assured 


sé 








' ” 
re Groverument. 


the right hon. Gentleman that he was not 
r< ing to ft tke t} e passuave fi ym the for- 
1 book—the substance of what the 





Da 


I 
i 1? ! 
right hon. Baronet satd was, that the noble 
; ; 
' 


Lord was quite 1 ht, he thought the 


1 ! ' i 
i burthen which the lance 


‘ | ; ; 
{ hureliey ites pres: | thi st unequally ou 
i Te genet ' " : 
the land And what then was said in the 
ee ae +t 1 : | 
if t tiiat Thieht DY the ight Hou. Ba 
: ; ' 
rot ? Wi y, that the Chureh-rates were 
1 
i 


Interest inust 
and onght to bear. Wath re spect to the 
ion. Baronet the Member for Westminster, 
and unjust to the 
Dissenters of this country when he stated 
| 
! 


he was most offensive 


that they on 
because their pockets were aficcted. Now, 
ithe hon. Baronet ought to consider that 
they maintained their own churches and 


' , 
y souvht to relieve themselves 


supported their own ministers ; and secing 
the manner im which the Protestant Dts- 
senters acted, he said that there could not 
} be a more unjust imputation than to say 
that they cared for their jor kets and that 
they had no other eare for the subject. 
he subject was 
He must 
say this, that the cant of patriotism might 
be discusting ; but, in his optnion, the re- 
cant of patriotism was infinitely more so. 
It was with the view of establishing reli- 
gious peace and concord that this measure 


But then this view of tl 


called the “cant of patriotism.” 
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was supported. It was not because the 
Dissenters were favourable to the voluntary 
principle, but because on an entire view of 
the subject it was regarded as expedient to 
the general interests of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought, quoted 
from him words said to have been applied 
to the hon. Member for Middlesex. Now 
this, he had no doubt, was to be found 
in Hansard; and although it was very 
accurate, yet he recollected that what 
he said then was called forth in conse- 
quence of an observation made by the 
then hon. Member for Colchester, the 
present Member for Southwark, who 
declared that it was impossible that the 
Church of England and religious liberty 
could co-exist. It was in reply to that 
observation that he said, the hon. Member 
wished to destroy, and that they were 
opposed to him. This was a mistake 
which had occurred in the report of the 
debate, and although the error might be 
trifling, yet it could be easily seen that it 
altered the whole sense of the passage. 
He was aware that the House had heard so 
much on that debate, that he did not wish 
to quote a private Act which he had in his 
hand, and which bore upon this subject. 
It showed, that in the year 1096 two pre- 
bends were given for the purpose of keep- 
ing the cathedral of Lichfield in repair. 
[Lord Stanley: But cathedrals and parish 
churches are different things.] The whole 
point of difference, in the opinion of the 
noble Lord, seemed to be to have the 
proceeds applied toa cathedral, and not 
to a parochial church. This might be a 
good reason to object against the 
measure, but he did not see if Church 
property were taken to repair a ca- 
thedral, why it should not be applied to 
a parish church. As to the manner in 
which the Irish question was to be used 
on this debate, he did not say, that they 
ought to accede to this measure because 
they had agreed to the abolition of 
Church-rates in Ireland, but he said, that 
the abolition of Church-rates showed that 
there could be a Church Establishment 
without a Church cess. They were not to 
be bound by the precedent, but he main- 
tained that the abolition of Church-rates 
could not be the destruction of an Estab- 
lished Church. He should not further 
enter into that argument, but he must 
refer to what he would not call an argu- 
ment, but a reference, in which the hon. 
Baronet told them that there was another 
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place in which the decisions of that 
House would be reversed. Ele must say, 
that this reference did recal to his mind 
some former recollections. He did recol- 
lect when the hon. Baronet was the advo- 
cate of a reform in the House of Commons, 
when the hon. Baronet went a great deal 
too far in the measures which he proposed, 
and in the inflammatory topics with which 
he urged them. At that time the hon. 
Baronet said, that ‘‘ the Gentlemen assem- 
bled in that room,” and when called to 
order, the hon. Baronet said, that “ that 
House, falsely calling itself the Commons’ 
House of Parliament ”—the hon. Baronet 
at that time used terms inconsistent with 
the forms and orders of that House. The 
hon. Baronet used to indulge himself in 
saying, that the Gentlemen in that House 
did not fairly represent the people. Was 
it to be borne that the hon. Baronet, 
having in such a manner stated that that 
House did not fairly represent the people 
—was it to be borne that now, when that 
House did fairly represent the people, the 
hon. Baronet should insult them, by 
telling them that he did not care for their 
decisions, that he despised their resolu- 
tions, and that he looked to another 
House of Parliament for the reversal of 
their resolutions? He would conclude by 
saying, that this measure had been 
brought forward in the view, that while it 
conceded what might reasonably be de- 
manded on the part of the Dissenters, it 
tended likewise to produce harmony in 
the country, and place the Church Estab- 
lishment in greater security. Why should 
they goon, year after year, having these 
squabbles in vestries about the levying of 
Church-rates? The Church might in 
one place gain a victory, and lose in 
another. Where it might get a majority 
of 250 to 240, in another place they 
might get 1,020 to 960, or some such 
number. They might be at the moment 
proud of these victories, but they might 
depend upon it, that if the Church chose to 
foment these dissensions, if they were 
proud of these victories, these very victo- 
ries, instead of giving security to the 
Church, were undermining its foundations, 
they were compelling many Churchmen to 
coincide and combine with the Dissen- 
ters, and those who now professed to sup- 
port the Church might, at another time, 
regret that they had not adopted the 
scheme proposed by his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. He had stated the object for which 
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this measure was proposed, and he would 
only add, for himself and his colleagues, 


that having done their duty, they would | 
rest satisfied with the part they had per- | 


formed. 


Mr. A. Johnstone, after the explanation 
of the right hon. Baronet opposite, would | Fenton, John 
not interfere with the House coming at | Fergus, J. 


once to a direct vote on this question. | 


{May 23} 


1 Ellice, right hon. 
| Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, I. 

| Etwall, R. 
Evans, G. 

; Ewart, W. 

; Fellowes, N. 


Ferguson, Sir R. 


He begged, therefore, with the permission | Ferguson, Robert 


of the House, to withdraw his amend- 


ment. 


The House divided on the original re- 
solution :—Ayes 287 ; Noes 282: Major- 


ity 5. 
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Lushington, S. R. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, 'T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, Donald 
Mahon, Viscount 
Manners, Lord C. 
Martin, J. 

Mathew, Captain 
Maunsel, T. P. 
Meynell, Captain 
Miles, W. 

Miles, V. J. 

Miller, Wm. Henry 
Mordaunt, Sir J., bt. 
Morgan, Chas., M. R. 
Mosley, Sir O., bart. 
Neeld, Joseph 
Neeld, John 
Nicholl, Dr. 

Noel, Sir G. 
Norreys, Lord 
O'Neill, General 
Ossulston, Lord 
Owen, Sir John, bart. 
Owen, Hugh 

Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, Robert 
Palmer, George 
Parker, M. 

Patten, John Wilson 
Peel, Sir R., bart. 
Peel, Colonel J. 
Peel, Edmund 
Pelham, hon. C. 
Pemberton, Thomas 
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Penruddocke, J. I. 
Perceval, Col. 
Pigot, Robert 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, Captain F. 
Pollen, Sir J., bart. 
Pollington, Viscount 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Powell, Colonel 
Praed, Winthrop M. 
Price, S. G. 

Price, Richard 
Pringle, A. 

Pusey, P. 

Rae, Sir Wm., bart. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, John 
Richards, Richard 
Rickford, William 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, B. 
Russell, C. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Searlett, hon. R. 
Scourfield, W. I. 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Smith, A. 

Smith, T. A. 
Smyth, Sir H., bart. 
Somerset, Lord E. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spry, Sir S, 
Stanley, E. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stewart, John 


Church- Rates. 


Stuart, Lord D. 
Stormont, Viscount 
Sturt, Henry Chas, 
Tennent, J. E. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Tollemache, hon. A. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townsend, Lord J. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Trevor, Hon. G. 
Twiss, H. 

Tyrrell, Sir J. 
Vere, SirC. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vyvyan, Sir R, 
Wall, C. B. 
Walpole, Lord 
Walter, Jo!in 
Welby, G. E. 
Weyland, Major 


Whitmore, Thomas C, 


Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Williams, Robert 
Williams, T. P. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wilson, H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wortley, hon. J. 
Wyndham, Wadham 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Yorke, E. T. 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W. 
TELLERS. 
Freemantle, Sir T. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


Paired off. 


AGAINST. 
Barneby, John 
Calcraft, J. HH. 
Charlton, KE. L. 
Clive, Viscount 
Corbett, T. G. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Duncombe, hon. W. 
Egerton, W. 'T. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Fancourt, Major 
Hay, Sir J. 

Hill, Sir R. 
Ker, D. 


Knight, Henry Galley 
Mandeville, Viscount 


Marsland, T. 
Maxwell, I. 
Plunket, H. R. 
Ryle, J. 

Scott, Lord J. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


FOR 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bellew, Sir P. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Childers, J. W. 
Dobbin, L. 
Fazakerly, N. 
Fielden, John 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 


Hallyburton, Lord D. 


Heneage, FE. 
Horsman, E. 
Loch, J. 

O’Brien, Cornelius 
Ponsonby, hon. W. 
Roche, D, 
Sanford, E. 
Tracy, C. H. 
Tynte, Colonel 
Vivian, Major 
Walker, R. 


OOS POL ELE R SOLE 


{May 25} 





Church-Rates. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, May 25, 1837. 


Minutes.) Petition presented. By Lord Srrargorp, from 
a Parish in Hampshire for the abolition of Church-rates. 
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POF TRI CLT E 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 25, 1837. 


Minutes.) Petitions presented. By Sir J. C. Honnovse, 
from the East-India Company, to be heard by Counsel 
against the Bill for giving compensation to their excluded 
Maritime Officers.—By Sir E. Witmot, from Leeds, in 
favour of the Summary Convictions Bill.—By several hon. 
MemBenrs, from various places, for the Ministerial Plan 
for the abolition of Chureh-rates.—By W. S. O’Bries, 
from places in Ireland, expressing confidence in his Majes- 
ty’s present Government, and praying for the abolition of 
Chureh-rates in England.—By several hon. MeMDBERS, 
from various places, to support his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment.—By Mr. Curters, from the Medical Practi- 
tioners of Sussex, complaining of the present Poor-law.-— 
By Mr. J. MaxweE tt, from Weavers of Spitalfields, against 
so much of the Act of 5 Geo. 4th, cap. 96, as requires that 
the Magistrate’s place of residence be the same as that of 
the Complainant and Offender.—By Lord SANDon, from 
Liverpool, for establishing a communication with the East 
Indies, by way of the Red Sea. 


OFFENCES AGAINST THE Peace (IRE- 
LAND).] Mr. Sharman Crawford, on 
rising to move the repeal of the Act of 
the 5th and 6th William 4th, c. 48, inti- 
tuled, ‘An Act for the Prevention and 
more speedy Punishment of Offences 
endangering the public peace in [reland,” 
said, that he should have greatly rejoiced 
if the motion he was about to make had 
emanated from his Majesty’s Government; 
but, as that had not been done, he had 
felt it his duty to persevere in bringing 
the subject under the consideration of the 
House; for this Act was of such a nature, 
that it could only be justified by a case of 
extraordinary necessity ; and, if that ne- 
cessity could not be shown to exist, then 
such an enactment ought not to be allow- 
ed a place in the Statute-book. After 
reciting several clauses of the Act, with a 
view of showing its extreme stringency, 
the hon. Member went on to observe, that 
it might be objected to him that this 
statute was never acted upon. He would 
admit that it had never been acted upon 
by the Government of Lord Mulgrave ; 
but if the Irish people were to depend for 
their rights and liberties on the forbear- 
ance of a government, he thought the case 
of their rights and liberties would be 
perilous indeed. Suppose that a govern- 
ment were disposed to act with partiality 
(he did not care whether towards Catho- 
lics or Protestants), and appointed partial 
sheriffs, who would summon partial 
juries, how, he asked, was a poor man to 
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appeal to a partial government for justice 
against a partial sheriff or partial jury ? 
Then how liable was the poor man to fall 
into some of the offences created by this 
statute from his inevitable ignorance alone. 
He had no watch to tell the precise hour 
after sunset or before sunrise, and conse- 
quently he might, while returning from 
market, or from watching his sheep, or 
while abroad on other lawful occasions, 
become liable to the penalties of this very 
severe enactment. As he had said, how- 
ever, he admitted the law might be justi- 
fied in case of absolute necessity; and he 
was sorry not to see the hon. and learned 
Mémber for Kilkenny in his place, because 
that hon. and learned Member had stated 
in a letter addressed to him (Mr. S. Craw- 
ford) that he was ready to prove at any 
proper opportunity this law to be consti- 
tutional and just. He (Mr. S. Crawford) 
had now, for three months, had a notice 
of this motion on the books, in order to 
afford the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny an opportunity of proving this 
to be the character of the measure. In 
fact, it was a measure of such a character 
that he would say, notwithstanding the 
explanations which they had heard from 
his Majesty’s Government on various 
occasions respecting the degree of peace 
that was preserved in Ireland, with a view 
of evincing the propriety of establishing 
a system of popular control in Municipal 
Corporations, that a people among whom 
such a measure as this was found neces- 
sary to keep them in order were not fit to 
have the exercise of popular control. This 
Act created three new offences before 
unknown to the common law, and sub- 
jected offenders against it to be tried by 
a summary process, and not by a jury; 
and he called, therefore, upon hon. Gen- 
tlemen, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
to guard against an arbitrary law, which 
it could not be to the advantage of either 
party to keep on the Statute-book in con- 
tradiction to the first principles of liberty. 
He moved, that the Act of the Sth and 
6th William 4th, cap. 48, be repealed. 
Viscount Morpeth expressed his regret 
that his Majesty’s Ministers could not 
reconcile it with their sense of duty to 
assent to the motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man. The House would recollect, that in 
1833 and 1834, the state of Ireland was 
such that the House felt itself bound to 
pass two laws of a very stringent and 
coercive character, He would not now 
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discuss the propriety of those measures, 
or inquire as to the sufficiency of the 
grounds on which they were submitted to 
Parliament. In the year 1835, his noble 
Friend (Lord Melbourne), thought he was 
justified in proposing a measure of a less 
severe and stringent character, and which, 
by extending over a larger period of time, 
would avoid the objection of frequent 
renewal. His enactment, then, was for a 
period of five years, and Parliament having 
taken all the circumstances into consider- 
ation, he thought it would be exceedingly 
inconvenient, instead of waiting for the 
expiration of that period, to go into the 
question with a view to the cancelling the 
arrangement which had been made. He 
admitted, that his hon. Friend did express 
his dissent from the measure at the time 
it was introduced; but he thought he 
might add, that it passed through both 
Houses of Parliament, his being almost 
the only dissentient voice. His hon. 
Friend told them that the measure had been 
a dead letter. He was happy to say, that 
the Government had not been called on 
to act upon it. Though, however, he 
trusted he was warranted in thinking 
that there was nothing in the state of Ire- 
land of a very menacing or dangerous 
character, he could not fatter himself 
that things had quite attained to such an 
extraordinary degree of improvement that, 
whatever changes could occur, the House 
would be disposed to dispense with the 
powers which the Act created. Seeing, 
then, that no practical inconveniences had 
resulted from the law, and that it was 
passed with a perfect understanding as to 
the period of its duration, he hoped that 
his hon, Friend would not press his 
motion, while there were other important 
practical measures awaiting the considera- 
tion of the House. 

The House divided:—Ayes 5; Noes 
87: Majority 82. 


List of the Ayes. 
Aglionby, H. A. Vigors, N. A. 


Brotherton, J. TELLERS. 
Butler, hon. Pierce Crawford, W. S. 
O’Conor Don O’Brien, W.S. 


List of the Noks. 
Agnew, Sir A. Brownrigg, S. 
Arbuthnot, hon, H. Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Baines, E. Canning, Sir S. 
Baring, F. T. Chichester, J. P. B. 
Bonham, R. Francis = Clive, Edw. Bolton 
Borthwick, Peter Clive, hon. R. H. 
Bridgman, II, Curteis, Edward B, 
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Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Eastnor, Viscount 
Elwes, J. 
Estcourt, T. G. 
Estcourt, T. 
Evans, G. 
Fector, J. M. 
Feilden, William 
Fergus, J. 
Forbes, Wm. 
Forster, C. S. 
French, F. 
Gisborne, T. 
Gordon, Robert 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goring, H. D. 


Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, Sir J 
Grey, Sir Geo., bart, 
Hamilton, Geo. Alex. 
Hay, Sir A. Leith 
Hector, C. J. 
Hinde, J. H. 

Hutt, Wm. 

Inglis, Sir R, H. 
Irton, Samuel 
Knatchbull, Sir FE, 
Labouchere, H: 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lincoln, Ear] of 
Lowther, J. I. 
Mahon, Viscount 
Mangles, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Neeld, Joseph 


Frencun CoMpEensaTion Fun 


O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, Morgan 
Palmer, George 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parrott, J. 

Peel, rt. hon, Sir R. 
Perceval, Col. 
Pollen, Sir J., bart. 
Price, Sir Robert 
Rice, rt. hon. T, S. 
Richards, Richard 
Rickford, William 
Rooper, J. Bonfoy 
Ross, Charles 
Russell, Lord John 
Scrope, G. P. 
Shaw, rt, hon. I’. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Smith, R, V. 
Stanley Lord 
Stuart, V. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talbot, J. Hyacinth 
Tennent, J. EF. 
Thomson, C, P, 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verney, Sir H., bart. 
Weyland, Major 
Williams, W. A. 
Winnington, H: J. 
Wrightson, W. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Parker, John 
Steuart, Rt. 


p.| Mr. 


Mackinnon rose to move for “a Select 
Committee for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the claims of D’Arcy Talbot, 
Fsq., and other claimants on the French 
Compensation Fund.” ‘The House would 
not by the result of the decision of such a 
Committee dip into the public purse, but 
merely apply certain funds now in the 
hands of the Government. Those funds 


France in 1815, and had been vested in 
Commissioners for distribution to the 
claimants, among whom was D’Arcy 
Talbot, Esq., a Roman Catholic Gentle- 
man of the highest respectability. His 
claim was for 31,000 franes; it was one 
not to be contradicted, and he had in- 
formed the first Commissioner, that he 
should require more time than would 
elapse before they made their award to 
produce the documents necessary to satisfy | 
them of his right. The first award had 
been made in. 1820. In 1826 another 





allotment was made, and, although the 
documents were forthcoming, yet the 
claims of Mr. Talbot were not regarded, 
because the Commissioners did not con- 
sider themselves empowered to investigate 
any other claims than those preferred 
after the making of the first award. In 
1830, by an Act of Parliament, a new set 
of Commissioners were appointed, with 
powers to decide on all proper claims. 
To this Commission Mr. D’Arey Talbot 
submitted his claim, and what did the 
Commissioners do? They refused to 
listen to his application, on the ground 
that there was a distringas laid upon the 


| money which he claimed while in the 








| 


| of the 


| surmountable. 


| hands of the French Government, as early 
as 1793, by a M. Calambourt, and that 


| unless they had some further proof they 


could not allow the money to be paid 
until the distringas was removed. ‘ But,” 
said the Commissioners, ‘‘ we will pay you 
the interest on the money,” and accord- 
ingly a sum of 4,000 livres, and another 
sum of 1,535 livres, were paid to him by 
the Commissioners, who thereby admitted 
the claim, and his right to the principal. 
Now he asked whether this did not form 
a case to go before a Committee? It 
must be borne in mind that there were 
ample funds to defray those claims in the 
hands of his Majesty’s Government, which 
had been handed over to them by the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests, and therefore nothing would 
be taken out of the pockets of the people. 
The noble Lord who led the House, 
and the right hon. Gentleman, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had supported 
the claims of Mr, D’Arcy Talbot while 
they sat on the opposition sde of he 
House, and he hoped, therefore, thatt he 
right hon. Gentleman would now neither 
‘* wheel about nor turn about,” nor refuse 


| to entertain a claim which he had formerly 
had been granted by the Government of | 


supported with all that brilliancy of talent 
for which he was distinguished. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for a Select 


. Committee. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the House could not enter upon the ques- 
tion in its present shape, and even if it 
were presented in a modified form, there 
would be an objection to the proposition 
which, in his judgment, would prove in 
In the first place the hon. 
Member asserted, that there were sufficient 
funds to meet those claims in the hands 
Commissioners of Woods and 








Forests. Now, first as to the matter of 
fact, and then as to the matter of argu- 
ment. ‘There were no such funds in the 
hands of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, although there were some 
years back, He trusted, however, whether 
the money was sought from the Woods 
and Forests, or by a vote from that 
House, the result would be the same, and 
that an endeavour would be made, both in 
the one case and the other, to do what 
was just. Reference had been made to 
his Own Opinions on a former occasion, but 
he trusted that no Member of that House 
would be induced to give his vote on the 
opinion of an individual Member of Par- 
liament, delivered too upon a former occa- 
sion, He did not contend in 1828 that 
the House itself ought to take cognizance 
of this matter, but only that his right hon. 
Friend should take the claims into con- 
sideration, if there was any balance at the 
Treasury remaining unappropriated, If 
the House agreed to this motion, they 
would be opening the whole question of 
French compensation, and not merely 
Mr. D’Arcy Talbot, but the Baron de 
Bode, and all other disappointed claim- 
ants, would be let in by the terms of the 
motion now made, which embraced every 
possible case that had ever been sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners, and the 
actual orders which had been made by 
the Treasury for the distribution of the 
fund would be delayed, and parties would 
be deprived of the result to which they 
were entitled to look forward. The facts 
of the case were well known to the House, 
The Commission which was first ap- 
pointed closed its labours without ex- 
hausting the whole of the funds at its 
disposal. The Duke of Wellington con- 
sidered the claims of the parties who pro- 
fessed to have an interest in their distri- 
bution, and having done so prepared a 
Treasury minute, which was now on the 
table of the House, pointing out the 
relative classes of claimants, and how they 
ought to come before the public as par- 
ticipators in the compensation fund ; for 
it was to be observed, that many of these 
were paid in full, but were only declared 
entitled to partial payment. Application 
was made when the Duke of Wellington 
went out of office to the Government which 
succeeded, as was always the case, to 
reverse the decision of its predecessor, 
He was himself inclined to think, that one 
part of the Duke of Wellington’s minute 
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might have been otherwise; but Lord 
Spencer, who considered the case with 
very great attention, differed from him, 
and confirmed the Duke of Wellington’s 
minute as being strictly in accordance 
with the justice of the case. Money, 
however, still remained to be distributed, 
and a new Commission was appointed by 
Lord Grey’s Government for that purpose. 
Documents in proof of his claim were 
lodged by Mr. D'Arcy Talbot, and that he 
was entitled to go before the second Com- 
mission, and he was heard over and over 
again, and a decision was given against 
him. If they entertained individual cases, 
such as those of the Baron de Bode, or 
the Troutbeck case, or that of Mr. D’Arcy 
Talbot, they would expose themselves to 
all the hazard of a personal canvass and 
all the other inconveniences which were 
inseparable from such a step, like a Com- 
mittee on a private Bill. On these 
grounds he trusted the House would agree 
with him in thinking that it was not 
proper to appoint this Committee. He 
might add as another ground for not 
complying with the motion, that the 
Treasury had been served that very day 
with notice of a bill being filed in Chan- 
cery with respect to these claims. If an 
appeal lay, let it be made to a court of 
law, but let the House not be seduced 
into undertaking functions which they 
could not properly perform, 

Mr. Goulburn said, that when the 
Treasury minute arranged this matter 
under the Duke of Wellington’s Govern- 
ment in 1829,he had thought it all ended, 
and certainly nothing had since occurred 
to make it desirable that the matter should 
be reopened, as all the parties had a right to 
appeal from the adjudication. He doubted 
much whether, in point of form, the 
parties had the power to apply to Parlia- 
ment on the subject, unless the consent of 
the Crown were given—for when they 
applied they did not appeal so much to 
the justice of Parliament as to the libera- 
lity of the Crown. Under all the circum- 
stances, if the matter were pressed toa 
division, he must oppose the motion. 

The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
49: Majority 10. 


List of the Ayes. 


Bulwer, H. L. 
Chapman, L. 
Chichester, A. 
Crawford, W. S. 


Attwood,T. 
Bonham, R. F. 
Bridgman, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
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Evans, G. 

Fector, J. M. 
Forbes, W. 

Gore, O. 

Goring, Hl. D. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Ilamilton, Lord C 
Hutt, W. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, A eg) 3 
Mathew, G. B. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Conor Don 
Palmer, General 


Occupation of Cracow. 


Palmer, R. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Praed, W. M. 
Richards, J. 
Shaw, right hon. F, 
Smith, Bb. 

Stuart, Lord D, 
Talbot, J. i. 
Trevor, hon, A, 
Vigors, N. A, 
Walker, C. A, 
Walter, J. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Mackinnon, Mr. 
Lynch, A. I. 


List of the Noes. 


Agliouby, HI. A. 
Alston, R. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bewes, T. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, 5. 
Byng, G. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Crompton, S. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, hon. 'T. 
Fenton, J. 
Gisborne, ‘I’. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Hector, C. J. 
Ilindley, C. 
Jones, T. 

Irton, S. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lister, k. C. 
Mangles, J. 
Marsland, H. 
Morgan, C. M. R. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Neeld, J. 


OccuPATION 


OF 


Palmerston, Viscount 
Parnell, Sir Hl. 
Pattison, J. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Pelham, J.C, 
Price, Rt. 

Pryme, G. 
Pusey, P. 

Rice, T. S. 
Richards, R. 
Rundle, J. 
Smith, R, V. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stuart, R. 
Strickland Sir G. 
Thompson, C, P. 
Thornley, T. 
‘Troubridge, EK. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wrightson, “. 
Young, G.F. 


TELLERS, 
Baring, Ee: Be 
Parker, J. 


Cracow.] Lord 


{May 25} 


Dudley Stuart said, he should be sorry to 
stand in the way of a question interesting 
to Irish Members, but having given notice 
of the present motion so long ago as 
before Easter, and having been preciuded 
from bringing it forward on a_ former 
oceasion by the Government having given 
precedence to Orders of the Day on motion 
days, he felt bound under those cireum- 
stances to proceed. He hoped, before he 
sat down, to be able to show that the 
question was important, though it might 
not appear to be so to those who had only 
superficially considered it. He trusted to 
be able to prove, that the question he was 
about to submit to the House was a ques- 
tion interesting to the country, to Europe, 
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to humanity. A question affecting the 
character of the present Government, and 
particularly the conduct of the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. If he 
should succeed in showing the House that 
there were Parliamentary grounds for the 
present motion, he trusted that the House 
would support him, and not allow the 
noble Lord to put aside his motion, if he 
felt so inclined, upon some flimsy excuse, 
or some unsatisfactory explanation. The 
motion which he had to submit to the 
llouse was for ‘* Copies of any corre- 
spondence between this Government and 
the governments of Russia, Prussia, or 
Austria, or between this Government and 
the government of Cracow, relating to the 
entrance of foreign troops into the territory 
of that republic; also, copies of any cor- 
respondence between this Government and 
the before-mentioned governments re- 
lating to the appointment of a British 
Consul at Cracow.” This question had 
been so ably expounded on a former occa- 
sion by the hon, Member for Lynn, and 
the facts were so fresh in the recollection 
of the House, that he would content him- 
self with a very brief statement. The 
State of Cracow, though small in extent 
and limited in population, was thought of 
sufficient importance to be made the sub- 
ject of a separate convention, which was 
signed by the three Great Powers, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. By the 18th article 
of the Treaty of Vienna that separate con- 
vention was declared to be of the same 
validity as if it was word for word in the 
text of that treaty. The Ist article de- 
clared Cracow and its territory to be free, 
independent, and a strictly neutral city 
under the protection of the three Great 
Powers. The 6th article declared that 
the three States were bound to protect the 
neutrality of Cracow, and that no armed 
force under any pretence whatsoever should 
be allowed to enter that territory. To this 
all the three Powers were parties, and any 
one of them could not do any thing to 
violate it without being guilty of a breach 
of faith to cach other, as well as to this 
country. In 1831 a Russian force entered 
the State of Cracow, and remained there 
for two months. When they first entered 
they promised to pay for the support of 
the troops (though this was a point in no 
way affecting the question), and on going 
away the general refused all payment, 
stating that it was a just punishment for 
their disatlection. In 1832 the Three 
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Occupation of Cracow. 


Powers, without giving England any in- 
formation of intending such a step, took 
possession of Cracow with a number of 
troops. In 1833 the Three Powers took 
on themselves to abolish the old Consti- 
tution and establish a new one. Now, had 
the old constitution been one of the worst, 
and the new one one of the best, he con- 
tended that the act would be no less a 
violation of the Treaty of Vienna, and an 
interference with that independence which 
they had guaranteed to maintain, But | 
this was not the case. By the old consti- 
tution the Representative Assembly had 
the right to choose its President. The 
new constitution vested the appointment 
of the President in the Three Powers. 
Under theold constitution there were twelve 
senators ; the new reduced them to eight. 
Nine professorships in the university were 
abolished, and amongst them that of Polish 
literature and law, as if they sought to de- 
stroy every vestige of Polish nationality. 
The Ist article of the new constitution 
declared Cracow a free, independent, and 
neutral State, under the protection of the 
Three Powers. One of the excuses for 
this armed occupation of Cracow was, that 
it was becoming a focus of disaffected per- 
sons, who entered into plots dangerous to 
the governments of the Three Powers. 
But what did these plots amount to? Not- 
withstanding a most rigorous police, in- 
quisitorial proceedings, and numerous 
arrests, all they had been able to discover 
amounted to nothing more than this :—It 
appeared that on the occasion of the illu- 
mination in honour of the birthday of the 
Emperor of Russia a window was broken 
by some person flinging a chesnut, and a 
person was found murdered. He certainly 
believed that there were plots and treachery, 
but the plots were on the part of these 
Powers themselves, and the treachery was 
practised by the paid agents of Russia. 
He contended that there had been no case 
whatever to justify the Three Powers in 
what they had done. One of the pretences 
was, that seditious books had been found 
in the hands of some of the students of 
the university, but on inquiry being made 
by the government of Cracow, it was dis- 
covered that these seditious books had 
been placed in the hands of the students 
by the professor of Russian literature, and 
he still held his place notwithstanding this 
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fact. There was enough to show that 


Russia, from designs of her own, was, | 
through her agents, exciting disaffection , 
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in order to have a pretence for interference. 
He admitted that whilst the Three Powers 
bound themselves to protect the independ- 
ence of Cracow, that State was bound not 
to harbour disaffected persons. There was 
a stipulation that Cracow should not har- 
bour runaways, persons under prosecution, 
or deserters; and that on such being found 
on her territory, she was bound to surren- 
der them, under a proper escort, to the 
guard appointed at the frontier to receive 
them. He contended that the only ground 
or pretence was, that Cracow harboured 
the Polish refugees ; but he denied that 
the Polish refugees came within the de- 
scription contained in this stipulation. 
He really thought the conduct of the 
Three Powers so infamous that, if a con- 
spiracy was hatched at Cracow, and any 
of the Powers subverted in consequence, 
and a democratic form of Government sub- 
stituted in the place of the present form, 
the Treaty of Vienna would fully warrant 
such conduct. He had argued the case as 
if Cracow had refused to comply with the 
wishes of the Three Powers. But no re- 
fusal had been made. An order was sent 
to have the political refugees dismissed 
from the territory, and 300 were immedi- 
ately desired to leave the city. One would 
have supposed that so little opposition, or, 
to speak more correctly, so much resigna- 
tion, would have purchased some immunity 
from the outrageous demands of the Three 
Powers. But no such result had taken 
place. He would read to the House, on this 
point, a letter which had appeared in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review for January last, 
from the President of Cracow to Prince 
Metternich. It bore the date of the 25th 
of February, 1836. The noble Lord read 
the letter accordingly, which he said he 
had good reason to know was authentic. 
House counted out. 


A ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 26, 1837. 


Minvutes.} Bills. 
Continuance. 
Petitions presented. By the Bishops of HEREFORD, Bo- 
chester, and other Noble Lorps, from various places, 
against the abolition of Church-rates; and by Lords 
SxeGrave, BrouGHaM, and the Earl of Rapnor, from 
various places, for the abolition of Church-rates.-— By 
Viscount MeLBOvRNR, from various places, against any 
alteration of the Poor-law.—By Lord Lirrorp, from 

vario us places, for the abolition of Church-rates, 


Read a second time :--Turnpike Acts: 


motion of 
resolved 


the 
House 


Dupin Potice.}] On 
Viscount Duncan, the 
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itself into a Committee on the Dublin 
Police Bill. 

On clause 2, empowering the Lord- 
lieutenant and Council to add any parish 
or place in the county of Dublin, situate 
within eight miles of the castle of Dublin, 
to the Metropolitan Police District, 

Lord Fitzgerald objected to the clause, 
the object of which was understood to be 
to include the town of Kingston in the 
Bill, as being much too vague and unde- 
fined. [t would confer power on the Lord- 
lieutenant, not only over the greater part 
of the County of Dublin, but also within 
the bounds of the adjoining counties. [ic 
moved that the clause be omitted. 

Viscount Duncannon was understood to 
say, that though he was himself unacquain- 
ted with the county of Dublin, he had 
received information which led him to con- 
clude that it would be highly expedient to 
extend the operation of the Bill, as was 
proposed in the clause under their Lord- 
ships’ consideration. 

The Committce divided on the clause:— 
Contents 17; Not Contents 28: Majori- 
ty 11. 

Clause rejected. 

Viscount Duncannon moved, that the 
House do resume. 

Viscount Edlenborouch trusted, that the 

sill would not be withdrawn merely on 

account of the rejection of the second clause, 
as it contained many good provisions, and 
he should much wish to see it passed into 
a law with some modifications. 

Viscount Duncannon said, that those on 


whom rested the duty and responsibility of 


carrying the Bill into effect must take time 
to consider whether it could be satisfac- 
torily carried into execution, after the re- 


jection of a clause so material. 


Lord Fitzgerald said, that the responsi- 
bility of throwing the Bill overboard of 
course rested with the noble Lord opposite, 
and he hoped the public would understand 
that it was to His Majesty’s Government 
they were indebted for the loss of the salu- 
tary provisions of the Bill, as well as for 
not having Kingston incorporated in it. It 
was not to those who voted against the 
clause that the abandonment of the Bill 
was owing, as that vote was meant to imply 
no hostility to the measure itself, and was 
accompanied with a disposition to give eflect 
to what were supposed to be the intentions 
of Government, which had been frustrated 
by the course Ministers had thought fit 
to follow. He must take the liberty of 
adding that this was not the best mode of 
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carrying on the Government, or of concilia- 
ting to the Administration that support 
which he believed those with whom he 
acted would willingly have tendered to 
them on the present measure. He deemed 
the Bill calculated to be useful, and regret- 
ted that the noble Lord who moved the 
Committee should have pursued this course. 
The House resumed. 


SH PPILEPOD LODO m— 


ILOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 26, 1837. 

MINUTES Bills. Read a second time:—Prisons (Scot 
land). 

Petitions presented. By Mr. MaunseEtu, Sir J. BecKeTT, 
and other hon. Mempers, from various places, against 
the plan for the abolition of ¢ hurch-rates.—By Mr. G. 
BERKELEY, Mr. GRATTAN, Mr. WiLks, and other hon. 
Memrers, from various places, for the abolition of 
Church-rates.—By Alderman Txrompson, from Sunder- 
land, praying that all letters conveying purely commercial 
intelligence should pass free of postage; for the repeal of 
the Window-tax ; andin favour of a Bill for the better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. J. Youn6, from 
Cavan, Cootehill, and Belturbet, for a general revision 
of the Education System, with a view to the Establishment 
of Schools, to be conducted on scriptural principles. —By 
Mr. HANDLEY, from Bourne, for the abolition of the 
punishment of death except in the case of murder.—By 
Captain AusaGer, Mr. Morrison, and other hon. 
MemMBERS, from various places, for the better Observance 
of the Sabbath.—By Mr. T. Duncomee, from St. George- 
in-the-East, in favour of the plan for the abolition of 
Chureh-rates.x—By Sir G. Stncuarr, from a place in 
Scotland, that in all Railway Bills relating to that country 
a clause should be inserted prohibiting travelling on 
Sunday. 


Privirece.—Griascow Writ.) Sir 
James Graham wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the House a question inolving 
the privileges of the House, the freedom 
of elections, (and as we understood) a 
violation of the law. In consequence of 
the abuses which prevailed in the Crown- 
othce in the year 1813, an act was passed, 
ordering the Clerk of the Crown for the fu- 
ture to issue two writs, one to be sent to the 
Crown, the other to the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral. The Postmaster-General, on receiving 
the writ, was to send it off at once by the 
regular post or mail. Now, he had that 
morning received a letter from Glasgow, 
from an authority not to be disputed, in 
which it was said that the writ for a new 
Member for Glasgow had been sent, not by 
mail or post, but by express. He wished 
to know whether that were true? And if 
true, whether the departure from the regu- 
lar mode was in conformity with imstruc- 
tions from the noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Home Department, or with instrue- 
tions from the Seerciary for the ‘Treasury. 

Mr. £. J. Stanley stated, that when the 
writ had been forwarded in the usual 

ON 
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way, he had written a note, desiring that 
the writ might be forwarded with as little 
delay as possible. if anything 


Privilege— 


there were 


extraordinary in the mode of forwarding 
it, the Post-oflice was answerable. 
Sir J. Graham would then move that 


the Ves ofliee, and 
the officer 
ceived the writ 
t, be ordered to attend at the 
day next. 

Lord J. Russell said, 
opportunity, from not 
question was to be put 
of Parliament, he 
right hon. 
no objection, however, 
rig 
against implying anything against his hon. 
Friend, either that he had acted against 
Act of Parliament, or 
his duty. He himself often re« 
regular letters by express, the 
post being sent occasionally in that way. 

Mr. Hume said, it was quite right that 
the rules of the statute should be complic dl 
with, as neither party ought to have an 
advantage. He would submit, however, 
that in agreeing to the motion, the House 
would be acting as if a violation of the 
law had been proved. The right hon. 


senger from the Crown 
of the Post-oflice, who had re 

and siened the receipt for 
bar on ‘Tues- 
that h wing had 
knowing tl 


no 
that the 
,to consult the Aet 
Suppose that the 
Baronet was richt. In maki 


} - hd 7 
to the motion of the 


Must 


inconsistently with 


( ived his 


ye 
OYULaAPry 


Baronet should first give notice of his 
motion ; he should then state his case and 
make his motion. ‘ihe n ae Lord in 


agrecing to the motion, scemed himself to 
admit that there was 
He (Mr. Hume) thought that it was 
right to throw suspicion ; and as the autho 
rity on Which the statement was ma le 

the House 


not 


was 


not made known, he hoped 
would not agree to the motion. Tle sug- 
gested to the right hon. Daronct that he 


had better take the course which he had 
pointed out. 

Mr. E. J. Stanley 
conduct was brought qites 
hoped there would be no interposition of 
hou. Gentlemen, and he requestedhis hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hume) to wave his opposition. 


said, that as his 


into 


ston, Li 
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ht hon. Baronet, he must guard himself 





something wrong. | 
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he moved for. He did not give a positive 
opinion before examining them, and there- 
fore he was not premature. 

Mr. Warburton thought that 


the right 


hon. Baronet was premature and also irre- 
eular. Ife mi rhit, jx r! aps, agree to the 


Ps a] ra } ‘ 
Mmowmom ab another time, but he thous lit 


that it was, as brought on then, a depar- 
ture from the uniform practice of the 


It cers 
the Car 
ie chale 


noticed, 


House, | Eaupressions of diss 
ainly was, and he would in: 


rent, ] 
tance 


r Election Committee, at which t] 


beeauuse not 


was ob jected to | 


' . 

fe saw no reason why an exeeption should 
m dei in spa ye 
my ae oe 
vil Pb dle NS IT yun liad been forty 


he House, and till then had never 





he: af it was the dity of 

\ ent, on ree ce ear aly 
it] of Driv ‘ilege, to come 
pl iitely to the House The 
ag omed to proceed to 


causing it 


t 

L 
he consideration of it at once, 
salc every other bannedc ov Si 
CU every other business, even the 
the was 


King’s speech, as 


the e when Mr, Reed’s pamphlet was 
published. 
Mr. IWVason remarked, that if the writ 


were not properly sent, the election would 
be void, 
Mr. 
case of 
three weeks, in 


Williams Wynn said, that in the 
Poole there had been a delay of 
the case of Kirkeudbright 


of four — s, and yet there had been no 
void eleetion. ‘The House of Commons 
had thought it night that the Executive 
| Government should have no thing to do 
| with the issue of writs. So important did 


the House think it, that it voted a sum of 


5201, per annum, as a co npens sation to the 
Messenger of the Great Seal. 


The Attorney General said, the case ap- 
peared to him a fit subject for inquiry, 
although he did not think the right lon. 
had made out a strong 


Baronet case, O1 


indeed any ease at all; but after the ob- 
servations of his hon. Friend the Se- 
retary of the Treasury he should not 
oppose it. There were portionsof the Act 


Sir J. Graham did not give notice be- | of Parliament directory, as was the eas 
Cause he could hardly believe the state. | with resp et to the tran mission of the 
ment. He had reason to believe it, and he | rit; but to suppose that a non-compli- 
had in his place asked whether it atiee with: at dirceior? part would vitiate 
founded in fact. The Secretary for the | the election was absurd. If auy proof was 
{ reasury said, that he did gins ere given of the electors not havine had an 
atrecting: the writ to be forwarded with : ‘1 opportunity of fully and fairly ¢ Xpore sige 
little delay as possible. Now, he wanted 5 ae timents. then there would ‘be poud 
facts ch ared ig and the p Ysons s who were grounds fn setth the ole etion i ile, bit 
able to put the House in Pie s( sion of the nothing of the kind could b provi d in the 
facts were the individuals whocve attendanc present 
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Mr. Wakley begged to knowil theright 
hon. Baronet meant to found his motion 
on the 53d of Geo, 3rd?) The right hon. 
Baronet nodded assent; and that being 
the case, he (Mr. Wakley ) would cd ny 





that the Honse conld exercise any juris- 


diction in the matter. If the right hon. 
Baronet would read the sixth seetion fh 
would acknowledge such to be the ea 

The sixth section provi led that if ar y per- 
son wilfully neglected or delayed to de- 
liver the writs, they might be pi eeded 


against by indictment in his Majesty’s 
Court of King’s Bench. 
to ask whether the House meant to sum- 
mon the parties before it, and compel 
to confess that they had been guilty of thi 
offence ? would) mo 

decidedly oppose such an inquisitorial 


Now, he begved 


If so, he for one 


procecding. 

Mr. Lamhlion beeved to ask the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) if he had 
any objection to furnish the House with t] 
authority upon which he made the state 
ment. 

Sir J. Graham stated most distinetly 
that he would not mention the name of 
the party from whom he had received his 
information, As it appeared to him to 
touch the privileges of the House, he 
thought it to be his duty to have the matter 
cleared up without delay; and as his 
Majesty’s Ministers had the power to clear 
it up, he felt himself compelled to ask the 
noble Lord the secretary for the Home 
Deparment whether the writ had been sent 
by express or post; and if by the former, 
whether it had been done under his diree- 
tion. ‘The noble Lord had stated he was 
not aware of the manner in which the writ 
had been transmitted, and that if sent by 
express, it had not been done by his di- 
rection. Upon the noble Lord making 
that statement, he (Sir J. Graham) then 


asked the hon. Member the Secretary for 
the Treasury whether the writ had been 


transmitted in the usual manner? To 
that question the hon. Gentleman had 
stated that he had written a note to the 
Postmaster: Gencral, or his deputy ing 
that it was of importance that the writ 
should be transmitted without delay; but 
that right hon, Gentleman 
whether it | 


had not stated 


vad been transmitted by thi 


mail or not. With respect to the obser 
tions of the hon. Member for Finsbury, he 
would only say, if there had been any in 


fraction of the law it was competent fo 
the House to diveet his Majesty's Attorney 
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General to prosecute the party who had 
infrine cl it. 
Motion a x ed to. 


uoruHe Kine or Or DF. ] 


Vir. / Hoy se, pursuant to notice, to 
move i copies of th papers re latine’ to 
certain presents sent to this country for 
their M jesties by the King of Oude. The 


resents were si nt from Caleutta underan 
escort. of British troops, and crmbarked 
under the sanetion of the Governor-Ge 
arrived in this 


country, they were so sent back as 


. . } < ! . 
nerat; and atter navine 


unounte to treating the Prince who sent 


it. The mere sending 





ck was a great contempt; but the 
Cc telmpt was creater when unaceom- 
panied 


Ife had no 


Bs } } 2 er - 
aoubl that the right hon. Gentleman Op- 


with any ex 


posite would clear the matter up, and lay 
before the Honse those papers which were 
necessary to give a full explanation of it. 


ry } j j . . ' , 
He believed that the charge of mis-govern 


; ment had been brought against the King 


of Oude by discarded servants or other- 
wise dissatisfied persons. He must say, 
that having received presents from other 
princes in India, and refused those in 
question, we had offered an insult to this 
unhappy prince, whose ancestors had 
given up the half of their territories to the 
Indian government for promised protec- 
tion. tle concluded by moving for copies 
of the correspondence on the subjectof the 
presents sent by the King of Oude. 

Lord John Russedé requested of his right 
mn. Friend near him not to address the 
House on the present occasion, He did 
so, not that ke did not believe but that bis 
richt hon. Vriend had to give an explana- 
tion which would be satisfactory to the 
Houses but he must submit to the House 
whether, on the Order of the Day, by 

1 


which it was proposed to proceed with the 


I¢ 
1 
j 


( lilfee on a measure with respect to 
ie ae } - 
which the House had already proceeded 


mie way-—whether, upon the proposal of 
it Committee, it was 
desirable and convenient to arrest the pro- 
eress of that Commit ee, and for tiie Hlouse 
for the 


tet ling to a discussion upon a qi stion 


be y 
proceeding with th 


to stop, and this purpose of at- 


} oe 4 2 . 
relative to presents made by the hing of 


Oude to his Majesty? If the speech of 


the hon. Member had demonstrated any 
th ’ ; the essity of havine a 
yyy ti rppomted {Oi the purpose of 
jin hether tl husmess of th [i e 
A ; 
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Could be thus impeded, and whether it 
would not be more convenient for the 
House togo onin a manner which would be 
more conformable to the ancient practice. 
If every Monday and Friday were to be 
taken up by two or three Members on 
matters which were more interesting 
themselves, and if they could thus set aside 





that business in which the greater part of | ) 
| wrong to exclude the magistrates ; but it 


the House took an interest, then it would 
be utterly impossible to proceed with the 
public business, That was the simple 
question for the House to determine, and 
not that which had been brought for- 
ward by the hou. Member, and which his 
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to | 
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the Bill. He proposed, as we understood, 
to strike out the clause. 

Viscount Morpeth considered, that it 
would be a very ungenerous act to exclude 
the whole of the magistrates. He did not 
think that it would tend to harmony or to 
the efficient working of the Bill to exclude 
the whole body of the magistrates. 

Mr. O'Connell thought, that it would be 


| was adiflerent thing to make them members. 


right hon. Friend was prepared to defend. | 


The simple question before the House was, 
whether they were prepared to enter upon 
the discussion of the subject submitted by 
the hon. Member, or to go on with the 
Order of the Day. That was the question 
which he wished to have decided. Ile 
hoped that the House would support him 
in going on with the Order of the Day. 
Motion negatived. 


Droprep Orvers.] Lord John Russell 
moved that the House go into Committee 
upon the Poor-law (Ireland) Bill. 

Sir R Peel observed, that this was the 


first instance of a dropped notice taking 
| 


precedence of all other business. 

Lord John Russell replied, that it had 
occurred more than once. 

Sir R. Peel considered that the practice 
would be inconvenientif generally adopted. 
He was aware that there was a pretty ge- 
neral feeling in the House of forwarding 
the Irish Poor-law Bill as much as pos- 
sible, It was this general feeling that 
induced,on the present occasion, a general 
concurrence in the motion of the noble 
Lord. He should acquiesce in that feeling, 
and offer no objection. He felt it neces- 


If they were elected they should not be 
excluded from acting. The noble Lord 
seemed to think that the magistrates would 
only elect the best members of their body 
to be guardians. What he was afraid of 
was, that the election would go in the 
contrary direction. He did not wish to 
make any accusationagainst the magistrates. 
They had been already spoken of by others 
in that House, and the opinions of Lord 
Redesdale and Lord Manners were recorded 
against them. [Ele begged to assure the 
noble Lord that with such a clause as the 
present the Bill never would be accepted as 
a boon in Ireland. 

Sir Robert Peel said, he had no feeling 
upon this subject, except that of making it 
an efficient measure. He thought that it 
would be very desirable to have the magis- 
trates ex-officio guardians. 

Lord John Russell observed, that it was 


‘stated by the hon. and learned Member 


for Kilkenny that in case magistrates were 


| approved of by the people they would be 


sary, however, to protest against the pre- | 


cedent being generally acted on. 


Poor-Law (IrELAND).] House went 
into Committee, 

Upon the 24th Clause, enacting the ap- 
pointment of ex officio guardians, being 
proposed, 

Mr. Lynch objected to the clause. He 
was opposed to magistrates being made 
ex officio guardians. Clergymen were ex- 
empted, and he saw no reason why magis- 
trates should be included. He knew that 


the introduction of such a clause would 
tend materially to injure the operation of 


elected. He did not think that this would 
follow as a necessary consequence, for there 
might be prejudices against them as 
magistrates. The constant meeting of 
magistrates would, he hoped, do away 
with all such feelings, if they existed. 
He could not give up as hopeless the chance 
of producing a good feeling between those 
elected by the rate-payers and the magis- 
trates. 

The Committee divided on the clause 
Ayes ; 61 Noes: 28—Majority 33. 

Mr. O'Connell moved that the number 
of ex-officio guardians should be one-sixth 
instead of one-third of the whole number. 

Lord Morpeth saw no good reason for the 
alteration proposed ; but he had no ob- 
jection to make the number one-fourth 
instead of one-third. 

The Committee 
amendment, Ayes 
35. s 

Myr. Hindley moved an amendment on 
the same clause, to the effect that the rate- 
payers should eleet the number of magis- 


again divided, on the 
23, Noes 58 :—Majority 


ay 
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trates which by the act, were to be mem- | 


bers of the board of guardians. 

Lord J. Russell was very sorry that he 
could not agree to the alteration proposed. 
He thought that the magistracy ought to 
be allowed to select out of their own body 
such of themselves as they thought best 


fitted to perform the duties of Members ot | 


the Board of guardians. 

Mr. Hume submitted to the noble Lord 
whether he would not reconsider what he 
had stated. He was sure that the noble 
Lord must be anxious to make this Bill 
popular, and he (Mr. Hume) was quite 
sure that that object would not be answered 
by the rejection of this amendment. 

Viscount Morpeth hoped that the bill 
would prove popular and work well, but he 
did not think that popularity should be the 
only consideration. They had not this 
consideration only in view when they intro- 
duced the English Poor-law Amendment 
Act. There was in that act a corresponding 
provision to the present, the only difference 
being, that whereas in England all justices 
of the peace might be Members of the 
board of guardians, they proposed that for 
Jreland a certain number of the magistrates 
only should be elected. He thought that 
the magistrates were themselves the best 
judges of the persons who were best quali- 
fied to represent them, and he must there- 
fore oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Jephson would oppose the amend- 
ment, as he thought that the effect of it 
would be to do away with ex officio 
guardians altogether. 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment :—Ayes 32; Noes 50; Majority 18. 

The clause agreed to. 

On clause 26, 

Mr. Sharman Crawford objected to the 
arbitrary power proposed to be given to 
the Commissioners of appoiuting Guardians 
under certain circumstances. He moved 
the omission of this passage from the 12th 
to the 32d line of the clause. 

Sir &. Ferguson objected also to the 
power given in the two previous lines, of 


removing the guardians if they did not act | 


with due diligence in obedience to the 
orders of the Commissioners. 

Mr. O'Connell! thought the jealousy of 
the Commissioners was a very unfounded 
one. This clause would give the means of 
correcting many of the evils of the former 
clause. The question was, whether the 
Commissioners were to have an efficacious 
and controlling power over the guardians, 
if so, the words were essentially necessary, 
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Lord Morpeth said, that unless some 
| power of this kind were given to the Com- 
| missioners, they might run the risk of 
having the whole system stopped for want 
of efficient means of carrying it on. 

The Committce divided on the amend- 
ment :—Ayes 23; Noes 08: Majorty 45. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses to the 35th agreed to. 

Ilouse resumed. Committee to sit again. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, May 30, 1837. 

By the Duke of Wel- 

, the Earl of FaALMoutH, and the Archbishop of 


CANTERBURY, from various places against the abolition of 
Church-rates. 


MINUTEs. ] 


LINGTON 


Petitions presented. 


Post-orrice.| Lord Ashburton rose 
to present a petition signed by the bankers 
of the metropolis, by several solicitors and 
attornies, and by many men of science. 
It was on the subject of the Post-office— 
one most important, yet one which had 
been unfortunately neglected. Its object 
was, to state the inconveniences which arose 
from the present charges for the convey- 
ance of letters, inconveniences which dis- 
turbed social life, and strewed impedi- 
ments in the way of science. He con- 
curred in the view of the case taken by the 
petitioners, for he considered a tax on the 
trausmission of letters, when carried to 
such an extent as in this country, to be 
one most ill-judged and pernicious. The 
system required thorough reconsideration 
and an entire reform. He recommended 
to their Lordships the perusal of a 
pamphlet written by a gentleman named 
Rowland Hill, That pamphlet confirmed 
the impression which he had, that the 
grievauces complained of by the petitioners 
| might be remedied without a sacrifice of 
| revenue, and with additional simplicity of 
| collecting it. The remedies suggested by 
| that gentleman were—Ist, a reduction of 
! 





the charges; 2d, the payment of the 
|charges in advance; 3d, equalization of 
jthe rate of charging. The expense of a 
Post-office establishment was the same 
whether the letters were conveyed twenty 
miles or 200 miles to Barnet or to Edin- 
burg. The only difference effected by 
distance was the expense of conveyance ; 
and Mr. Hiil had shown that the expense 
of conveying a letter from London to 
Edinburgh did not amount to more than 
the 1-36th part of a penny, or the 1-9th 
part ofa farthing. He thought, therefore 
it was an injustice to persons in distant 
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Posi-Ojfice. 








towns to Impose on them the pre ent 
charge. Mr. till proposed that no pay- 
ment should be made at the post-oflice, 
but that covers or stamped enveloy 
should be purchased, whic th should ce; wry | 
the letter free. Mr. Hill had caleulated 
that Id. for a letter not weighing more than 
half an ounce would prove sufficient. He 
requ sted the noble Lords connected with 


the Government to give the matter thei 
consideration, if it were only from the fact 
that the revenue was aflected by the sys- 


tem. During the years 1825 and 1830 the 
Post-office revenue had fallen off 1-L0th, 


and in the year 1835 that revenue was 
130,000/. less than it had been in 1825; 
at the same time the increase of wealth 
and the spread of intelligence had a direct 
tendency to augment it. It is clear, 
therefore, that the charge was too heavy 
and also that it was fraudulently 
It certainly was necessary, as well 
comforts of le as the sake of thy 


VW 


as evaced, 


; ] 
for thie 


the peopre } 
revenue, that the matter should be seriously 
contidesed. 
Viscount Duncannon said, that the 


pamphlet alluded to had been under 
consideration of the Post-oflice Commis- 
sioners for some time. They did not feel 
themselves justified in recommending that 
the whole plan should be adopted, but 
they were willing that toa certain extent it 
should be tried. ‘The system of stamps 
could be used for the tw ropenny- post. He 
did 
practicable, and he felt that there woul 
a difficulty with regard to foreign letters 

The Duke of Welln that 
the plan, if adopted, adopt 
uniformly. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that the 


jfon remarked, 


should be 


gentleman who was the author of the 
pamphlet considered Jd. a suflicient 
charge. This, however, was because he 


thought that there wold be three, four or 


even six times as many letters sent as at 
present. In that case, however, there 
would be a necessity for more conveyances, 


and thereby additional expenses would be 
incurred. He was glad, however, that the 
plan was about to be tried. Their Lord- 
ships would recoilect that a great outery 
had been raised at the proposal that letters 
should be paid for when put into the box, 
Should that system be adopted, the num- 
ber of officers and of receiving-boxes, or 
windows, as they were termed, must be 
increased ; 
till the last moment. 


for letters were seldom put in 
He was glad that 
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agreed 
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had 
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rement of tt had been pro- 
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tO rate 
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> manas 


ly 
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Hoprovinge 


} (he might say twenty) years. 





not think that the entire plan was | Hun 
| 





Lord 


Ashburton obs rved, that the com 


plaint was of the charges of the Post-oflice, 


not of i} 


lministration of it. 


12 a 

Petition laid on the table. 

MeunicivaL Corporations Act 
AMEN le On the motion of the 

Lord Chancellor, the English Municipal 
Act Aincndment hy ill was read a third time 
The noble and learned Lord then pro 
posed an amendment to Clause 12, which 
he said was rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the House having adopted the 








of a noble and Jearned Lord 

1) afew nights ago. He there- 

fore propos d, that in boroughs which 
were divided into wards, such person in 
eh ward who should be rated to the 
greatest amount should preside at the 


cleetion 
being 1 
then the 
next in 
The 
Not Co 


ated to 





s; and in ease of two individuals 
highest amount, that 
individual who might be rated 
amount should be selected. 

House divided. Contents 
ntents 49: Majority 5. 


44; 


Lisi uf t the Cox 


reENvTS. 


DUKES. Searborough 
ch Pemple HOre 
yrfolk Fingall 

Sutherland Batem 
| ee 
MARQ! f Burlington 
Lansdowne Godolphin 


Clam Care Dacre 
Conyughaimn Kinnaird 


Lead fort 


Vorriugton 
j ole y 


LoOnds Falkland 
Cottenham Sutheld 
Melbourne Teynham 
Minto Lilford 
Duncannon Fiehfield 
Glenelg CGardnet 
Albemarle 
Leitrim BISHOWS 
Camperdown ifereford 
Stratiord Durham 
Fitzwilliam Chicheste: 
Radnor bly 
Cork Ripon 
Brovghain Norwich 


Denman 


The I 


sill was 


passed. 
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HOUSE OF 
Tuesday, May 


Minures.}] Petitions presented. By Mr. Poutrer, fron 
Dorsetshire, against Coroners Expenses Bill——By Sir J. 


30, 1837. 


Iyrrece and other hon. Memrers, from 
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COMMONS, | 
| 
| 


den and other places, against parts of New 1 

By Lord SANpDON, from Live rpool md Mr. Piaoms 

from Sheerness, for the better Observance of the Sabbath, | 
By Mr. Vesey, from various places, against the Ir | 

National System of cation; a n fit } 

grants to Maynooth ¢ ~1) h | 

from various plac ex} f hi 

jesty’s Ministers.—By Sir George Chen, from 

general Assembly of the Chureh of Seotland, | 

registration of Births and Marriag Scotland) Bil 1 

against Clandestine Marriages (Scotland) Bull.—By Siz 


L. Hay, from Portsay, for Burghs of Barony Bill.— By 


Lord Asuvty, from various places, against the Ministerial 


plan for the abolition of Cluurch-rates. 


Bricnron Rattways.}| Captain Al- 
sager said, that the Committee to whom 
the several Railway Bills between London 
and Brighton had been referred, had, in 
obedience to the orders of the House, 
made a special Report upon the engincer- 
ine merits of those lines, in favour of the 
direct line (Sir J. Rennie’s). He moved 
that the Report be adopted ; that this Bil 
be sent back to the Committee ; that th 
Committee be directed to have the land- 
holders heard, and the clauses settled; 
and that the Committee do meet on Thurs- 
day next. 

Lord George Lennox observed, that on 
the Oth of this month, an instruction was 
given by the louse to the London and 
Brighton Railway Committee to this effeet: 
—that the Committec was to exumine the 
enginecring merits of the 
to enable the House to determine which 
to send back toe the Committee. Now, hi 
maintained that the Committee ha 
sent to the House the information which 
was required by the instruction. He ob- 





compete wnies, 


ad not 


jected to the constitution of the Commit- 


tee which had decided in favour of Sir 
John Rennie’s line. The investigation 
had lasted twenty-seven days, and thc 
average attendance of Members each day 
was twenty, but on the twenty-cighth day 
they were honoured with the attendance 
of forty-five Members, six of whom voted 
for Sir John Rennie’s line, havine been 
there only one day, and without having 
heard one word of the engineering evi 
dence. He should move, as an amend- 
ment upon the motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Surrey, that an humbie 
address be presented to his Majesty, pray- 
ing that he would be graciously pleased 
to furnish some military engineer to sur- 
vey the several lines of Brighton Railway 
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now under the consideration of the House, 
iogether with the several plans and sec- 
tions thereof, and to report thereon. 

Mr. Warburton wished to direct the 
attention of the Hlouse to some facts 
vhiech had out in evidence relative 


Whieh had come 


| to the subseription-list for Rennie’s line. 


it certainly appeared, that the framing ol 
the subseription-list of last Session was 


conducted in the most unexceptionable 
manner; but that line having been re- 
jected, the persons into whose hands the 
hares had come by sale and purchase, 
were the persons whose names appeared 
on the list for the present Bill. 

Mr. Curteis considered, that the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord would be most 
unfair to the majority of the Committee, 
and it would be setting a monstrous and 
most unjust precedent. 

Mr. W. Crawford asserted, that the 
fecling against Rennie’s line was all but 
universal, from Wandsworth-common to 
llorsham, and that the consent of every 
individual land-owner on the line who 
was in favour of it, had been purchased at 
a most enormous cost. 

Mr. P. Thomsonexpressed hisintention of 
supporting, after a little amendment which 
he would suggest, the proposition of the 
noble Lord. He thought, that the amend- 
ment should be altered so as to direct the 
Committee to apply for a military en- 
rineer, who should give in a report on the 
three different lines; and that then the 
Committee should be ordered to report on 
4] 


ti} C! Hii 





ring evidence altogether. 

Mr. Hume complained of the conduct 
of Government in throwing its weight into 
the seale of one of these parties. The 
Government had formerly refused to in- 
terfere between the parties, and he did 
not know what influence had been used to 
cause the right hon. Gentleman to inter- 
fere now. 

Mr. P. Thomson said, that it was in 
consequence of his having read the evi- 
dence taken by the Committee—evidence 

he suspected that the hon. Member 
for Middlesex had not vet read-—that he 
had ventured to offer his opinion to the 
House and to make the suegestion which 
he had stutimitted to its consideration. 

Mr. Wakéey agreed with his bon. Friend 
the Member for Middlesex, that the Go- 
vernment ought not to interfere in private 
contests of this kind. On other private 
Bills, the Members of Government trotted 
off to the library, when a division was ex- 


which 
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pected, as fast as their legs could carry 
them; on the present occasion, for reasons 
best known to themselves, they were sta- 
tionary in their places, and their recom- 
mendation was to supersede every thing 
else. 





Privilege— 





The House divided on the original 
motion :—Ayes 157; Noes 164: Majo- 
rity 7. 


Privitece.—Tuk Grascow Wrair.| 
Sir J. Graham moved the Order of the 
Day for the attendance at the Bar of the 
Messenger from the Crown-oflice, and the 
Deputy Postmaster-General. The first of 
the witnesses was called in. His name 
was William Sparrow. He was deputy- 
messenger to the Great Seal, and went 
with a writ from the Crown-oflice on 
Wednesday to the Lord Chancellor’s 
house. He afterwards took it to the Post- 
office as soon as it was sealed. He ar- 
rived at the Post-otlice about twenty 
minutes past eight o'clock. The mails 
were gone. He gave the writ to the clerk 
In waiting. 

John Good received a writ on the 17th 
of May. He also received a note from 
Mr. Stanley addressed to Colonel Ma- 
berly. It said that a writ would be 
sent, and that if sealed in time before 
the departure of the Glasgow mail, it 
should be sent by that conveyance; but 
that if the mail should be gone before the 
writ arrived, it should be forwarded by ex- 
press, if practicable. The Glasgow mail 
was gone, and he made it up to a parcel. 
It was eventually directed to the sheriff of 
Lanarkshire. It was forwarded by a horse 
express. ‘This was the first time that such 
an occurrence came within his knowledge. 
The witness withdrew. 

Lord J. Russell: The right hon, Gen- 
tleman (Sir James Graham) will have the 
opportunity of making any comparison 
which he may desire to institute when the 
letter is produced. He seems now, how- 
ever, to be insinuating. From the man- 
ner in which the right hon, Gentleman 
has expressed himself, | make no doubt, 
that after the charge which he has already 
brought against my hon. Friend of violat- 
ing the Act of Parliament in forwarding 


the writ, he will now bring against him 
another and a felonious charge—the charge 
of having forged this letter; although, 
when the first mention was made of it, he 
avowed himself the writer of it, and de- 
clared his intention of producing it. 
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Sir J. Graham: 1 know not, Sir, that 
there has been anything in my demeanour 
that justifies the insinuation which the no- 
ble Lord thinks proper to make; or any- 
thing in the mode in which I have brought 
forward and sustained this charge which 
justifies the peculiar temper which hon. 
Gentlemen had thought proper to exhibit 
| at the opposite side. But, Sir, neither by 
| that tone, nor by that temper, nor by the 
} manner which the noble Lord has thought 
| fit to assume, shall I be deterred from the 
| exercise of what I conceive to be a public 
duty. I certainly, Sir, mean nothing dis- 
'respectful towards the hon, Gentleman 
opposite. the Secretary to the Treasury ; 
but it must be remembered, that we are 
here proceeding judicially. ‘The witness, 
who told you that he was aware that an 
| Act of Parliament was about to be vio- 
lated, told you that he performed that act 
under the direction, as he conceived, of a 
Member ot his Majesty’s Government, 
holding the responsible official situation of 
Secretary to the Treasury; that he re- 
ceived a letter, which was conveyed to 
him by an unknown hand, by a person 
who was, in fact, an utter stranger to him. 
He was told, he was at liberty to open the 
iletter; he opened it, and it conveyed to 
;him the direction that a particular letter 
should be forwarded by express. The 

first impression of the witness, as recorded 

iby him in his evidence before the House, 
was, that this was a violation of the law; 
and he informed the person who delivered 
the letter, that such was his impression. 
He, nevertheless, acted upon the direction 
which that letter contained. It appears, 
that he kept the letter until the subse- 
quent morning; and to whom did he then 
deliver it? If he said that he had given 
it to the hon. Gentleman opposite, I 
would not seek to trace this transaction 
further. But he has said distinctly, that 
he gave the letter, not to the hon. Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, but to Colonel Ma- 
berly. Surely, there can be no offence 
legitimately taken, and most assuredly [ 
mean none, because I express a desire 
to have the investigation carried to this 
point. If the hon. Gentleman, the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, produces a letter 
which he says he wrote, it is clearly im- 
portant to ascertain whether the letter 
which has been given to this person by a 
total stranger, is or is not the same docu- 
ment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
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served, that if the letter in question had | 
not been alluded to and tendered for in- 
spection by his hon. Friend, the Secretary 
to the Treasury, if it were a letter which 
had been referred to by one of the wit- 
nesses, as throwing light upon the sub- 
ject as to which he was examined, there 
might have been some colour or pretext 
for recommending the course which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had sug- 
gested. But the House would bear in 
mind, that in reference to this letter, his 
hon. Friend himself had announced his 
intention of producing it, in order to pre- 
vent any inconvenience which might pos- 
sibly arise from the adoption of a course 
which would involve a most singular de- 
parture from those principles of ordinary 
common sense which every hon. Member, 
however unprovided with legal know- 
ledge, was prepared to acknowledge. The 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed to 
examine one of the witnesses who had 
been summoned to the House, as to the 
import of a document which the hon. 
Secretary to the Treasury, the writer of 
the letter, could himself much better ex- 
plain. When the right hon. Gentleman 
alluded to that document, his hon. Friend, 
the Secretary to the Treasury, had at once 
got up and deciared his readiness to pro- 
duce it. The right hon. Baronet was un- 
doubtedly skilled in making fine distinc- 
tions. But surely, there was no hon. 
Gentleman present to whose mind it was 
not obvious that the intention of his hon. 
Friend was to authenticate the letter so 
produced by his own declaration. In ac- 
cordance with the rules of Parliament, he 
believed that no stronger evidence could 
be given at the bar of that House—no 
evidence possessing greater force or va- 
lidity in their deliberations, than a state- 
ment made by a Member of Parliament in 
his place in that House, and ihe produc- 
tion of a document which he declared, 
upon his honour as a Member of Parlia- 
ment, to be genuine. The right hon. 
Gentleman, upon the one hand, expressed 
himself desirous not to depart from the 
ordinary courtesy of Parliament; and, 
upon the other, he suggested a possibility 
that a false messenger might have de- 
livered a false letter; and he said, that he 
was desirous to know that it was the real 
bond fide letter upon which the officers at 
the Post-office acted. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman doubt that it was the real 





letter? Would he get up in his place and 
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avow that telief ?—getting rid at once of 
these wiredrawn distinctions? If he en- 
tertained such a doubt, let him state it; 
if not, and such was his belief, let him 
not press a suggestion which was liable to 
lead to an inference that was derogatory 
to the privileges of Parliament, and in- 
volve, in no small degree of doubt and 
suspicion, the course which they were to 
pursue. 

Mr. Roebuck said, that the right hon, 
Baronet had exhibited no small degree of 
inconsistency in this matter. On a former 
night he had commenced his accusation 
by stating that he had received a letter, 
upon which he thought it necessary to 
found a charge, in which one of his Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers would be involved. Upon 


its having been pointed out to him that 
this, as being an anonymous letter, was 
objectionable evidence on which to found 
such acharge, what was his answer? Why, 
that as a Member of Parliament, he had a 
right to state that he had received such 
information, The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had subsequently got up, and stated 
his intention of producing the letter in 
question, upon which the right hon, Gen- 
tleman threw a doubt upon the very class 
of testimony to which he himself had ap- 
pealed the night before as irrefragable. 
And the right hon. Gentleman had, in his 
own case, attached to the declaration of a 
Member of Parliament the value of testi- 
mony, while he refused to make any such 
acknowledgment in the case of the hon. 
Secretary tothe Treasury; thus claiming 


| to himself a privilege which he denied to 


another hon. Member. 

Sir J. Graham hoped he might be ex- 
cused for briefly asking the hon, Gentleman 
who had just sat down whether he was to 
understand that, because he had accused 
his Majesty’s Government of violating the 
Act of Parliament, the issue was now tobe 
changed, and he himself was to be put 
upon his trial? It was impossible that the 
hon. Member for Bath should not be aware 
of the complete distinction which existed 
between the two cases. The assertion of 
a Member in his place in Parliament, how- 
ever vague and uncertain it might be, 
touching any question affecting the free- 
dom of election or the conduct of Govern- 
ment, afforded ample ground to justify the 
House in instituting inquiry. But when the 
inquiry was in the act of being proceeded 
with when its subject-matter was under con- 
sideration by whose direction was a certain 
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legal act performed? and when the reply of 
the witness that he did it under a 
written authority from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it was the undoubted duty of 
that House to trace clearly and distinctly 
the identity of that letter. Ifit was the 
opinion of the noble Lord and of the hon, 
Gentleman opposite that this inquiry could 
proceed satisfactorily without this subject 
forming a part of it, let them say so: but 
until the House should pronounce this 
identification unnecessary, he would cer- 
tainly contend for what he judge 1 to be 
requisite to the pe ‘rfection of the inquiry. 
Had the letter been produced, and had 
the Secretary to the Treasury said that 
there could - no mistake as to its iden- 
tity, bis assertion would have been quite 
satisfactory; but, so far was this from 
having been the case, that the witness had 
admitted that he had reeeived the letter 
from a person who was totally unknown to 
him before; that he had given it, not 
to the hon. cae ian: opposite, but to 
Colonel Maberly ; and from that period 
to the present all trace tity was 
lost. 

Mr. FE. J. Stanley expressed his surprise 
that, having stated his willingness to pro- 
duce a copy of the letter which he had sent 
to Colonel Maberly, an identification of 


1 


was, 


of its idk 


that copy with the original letter, through 
the means of witnesses at the bar, should 


have been insisted on, and thought it un- 
paralleled House, when an hon. 
Member stated his intention to produce a 
copy of a document to institute any inquiry 
as to its authenticity. He was in the 
collection of the House whether, upon the 
former, as weil as on the present night, he 
had not manifested an eager desire to meet 
the right hon, Gentleman fully and fairly. 
If, upon the former occasion, he did not 
enter fully upon the subject, the House 
would agree with him that this was not 
surprising—taken as he was by surprise, 
without time for communication with a 
single person, without time for considera- 
tion himself, as to the answer which he 
should give, and without knowing how other 
parties might possibly be affected by the 
inquiry. He asked the House w hether he 
had not a right to complain of the right 
hon. Baronet’s conduct towards him. 
Immediately before a stion was put 


that 


th ea 


qu 


upon a former evening with reference to 
this matter, the right hon. Gentleman had 
come behind him (Mr. Stanley) and said, 
* [ wish you would remain in your place, 
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for ] want toput a question to you.” “ Wall 








you state what the question is,” was his 
(Mr. Stanley’s) reply. ‘* No, I will not,” 
was the right hon. Gentleman’s rejoinder ; 
“‘ will you hear it when [ rise.” Ile would 
isk every hon. Member present whe therit 
was not the common practice, even In or- 
dinary matters, for hon. Members opposite 
to tell the Gentleman of whom they were 
abont to asl tion, what was its sub- 





ra qui $ 


ject, in order that he might be prepared to 


vive an answer. He believed that it was 
indeed unparalleled, that when a question 
was to be asked upon a subject affecting 
the personal character and conduct of a 
Member of th: . House, epee to the 
extent of a violation of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, a breach of the privileges of the 
House, and an unjust interference with the 
freedom of election, the courtesy should 
not be extended to the Member thus 
assailed, of making him acquainted before- 
hand with the nature of the threatened 
attack, When charges so grave were 
about to preferred, he asked whether 
there was another Member in that 


ve 
haw. 
House who would have declined to make 
thiscommunication? ** I would not credit 
it that any other hon. Member would have 
been capable of doing so; and I do believe 
that there is no other hon. Member in this 
House who would not have been ready to 
give that information.” The right hon. 
Gentleman hadexcused himselfon a former 
oceasion for declining to give a similar 
notice beforehand, on the ground that the 


{ 
7k 
lich was 


fact whi stated was so incredible 
that could not believe it; but in the 
present instance, according to his own ad- 
mission, he could plead no such excuse ; 


j 
for pre evidence here, he had contended, 


was quite convincing. He would leave it 
to the House to decide as to what was the 
motive, and what the object, which had 
stimulated the right hon. Baronet here to 
adopt the unprecedented course of taking 
an hon. Memberc hus by surprise. This 
was an alt ove ther novel species of courte SV. 
This was the courtesy which might be ex- 
pected at the hands of him who now bid 
high to lead that party which was so 
vchemently opposed in principle as wellas 
conduct to the party with which the right 
hon, Baronet had for twenty years ac ted. 
This was, in fine, the courtesy which might 
naturally be expected from him who had 
ever shown himself ready to lead the 
forlorn hope against every one of his former 
hon, and noble Colleagues, as well as 
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against every one of bis quondam asso 
clates, even against their humblest sup 
porters. With regard to the question be 
fore the House, he would lay before them 
a simple statement of what had occurred. 
The writ had been moved for at the sitting 
of the House at 4 o’clock, on Wednesday 
the 17th of May. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, there would have b E 


keen no dill 
eulty im transmitting the writ, which should 
have gone by the same night’ S post. He 


had communicated to the Crown-office the | n 


4 


fact, that the writ would be that night 
moved for, desiring the proper office r to 
be in attendance. One of the cleiks of the 


House of Commons was despatched with | v 


the writ to the Crown-office; from whence 


‘ } , { 
it was brought to the Lord Chancellor’s | 


house at Bruton-street; and, upon its 
being ascertained that the Lord Chancellor 
was at Wimbledon, a messeng 
patched to the latter place, for the purpos« 
of getting the seal aftixed there to the 
writ, Apprehending that the writ would 
arrive too late to be transmitted by post, 
he made a remark upon the subject to a 
clerk in the Treasury-office, who said that 
he recollected writs having been sent by 
express repeatedly, and instanced a case 
which had occurred in 1829, under a Tory 
Government, in which the Post-office 
authorities were directed to forward an 
election writ by express that night. Be- 
licving therefore, that the proceeding was 
quite correct, and had been done before 
he wrote the following letter to Colonel 


rr was dle }- 


Maberly. 


‘ Dear Maberly,—It is of the greatest con- 
sequence that cha writ for Glasgew should go 
by to-night’s post, so that if it should not arrive 
in time for the Glasgow mail, T should wish: it, 
if possible, to be forwarded by express to- 
night, and directed to the Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire, at Glasgow. 

‘The delay has been occasioned by the 
Chancellor being at Wimbledon ; but! believe 
that the writ will be back in time, or soon 
after, 

“ Your’s ever, E. J. STANLEY. 

* Lieutenant Colonel Maberly &c.” 


He could produce witnesses (if desired) in 
corroboration of his statement; and that, 
at the period of his writing this letter, he 
had made no seeret whatever of the course 
he was pursuing. Shortly afterwards he 
had heard some doubts ex presse 2d as to its 
conformity with the Act of Parliament, 
and he would now confess that, after per- 
using the Act of Parliament, he thought it 
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p yssible that the wording of the Act might 
be opposed to the cours which he hac 
taken. But he would ask, what wa the 
intention of the Act? He would ask 
whether it was not to remove delay in the 
transmission of writs of election? Had 
the Lord Chancellor been in town, the 
writ should have gone by that night’s post. 
As it was, the writ returned from Wim- 
bledon, and was despatched half an hour 
}after the departure of the mail, and did 
ot reach Glasgow until four hours after 
the mail had arrived. As the express did 
not arrive until evening, the sheriff had 
left town, and his return to Glasgow, 
here he could officially avail himself of 
|} the document, did not take place until 
very near the period of arrival of the fol. 
'lowine day’s mail. The interests, there-« 
| fore, of no pa uty had been injured. If he 
|(Mr. Stanley) had erred, he had erred 
| through i a Bre and throu: oh the infor- 
mation of those whom he had naturally 
imagined to peculiarly cognizant of 
matters of this description. For his own 
part, he thought the words of the Act 
| were of very dubious construction. They 
a the writ to be forwarded by the 
1ext mail or post.” Now, he believed 
that any express forwarded from the Post- 
office was in reality ‘a post,” and that a 
person stopping the horses would render 
himself subject to all the penalties of 
felony. He therefore looked upon this as 
being one of the modes of conveyance 
contemp slated by the Act. The’ writ 
passed through the hands of the proper 
beegpern by persons 

deputed by the Postmaster-General to the 
postmaster of Glug gow, to be by him deli- 
vered to the sheriff of Lanark. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted the House 
would believe that, although he might 
have exceeded the strict line of duty, he 
possessed no knowledge at the time that 
he was doing anything which was unusual 
in practice; that, on the other hand, no 
injury had been the consequence of the 
writ being forwarded by express instead of 
mail; and that, finally, he (Mr. Stanley) 
had been actuated in this matter by no 








officers, and was 


| intention of violating the spirit of the sta- 


tute. He believed that he had stated 
fairly the motives by which he had been 
guided ; and, as he certainly had not been 

the means of giving an unfair advantage 
to any party, nor had entertained any such 
intention, he trusted the House would not 





consider him in this matter in the light of 
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a transgressor. In conclusion, he would 
observe that he had made some inquiries 
at the Post-ofice, which were directed to 
ascertain whether any election writs had 
been forwarded by express upon former 
oceasions, and the result of his inquiries 
was as follows :— 
“ Extract from Express-book, 
March 23, 1829. 
On Lis Majesty’s service. 

“To Sandwich. 

“A packet for the Mayor at 25 minutes 
to 1 p.m. (Signed) G. Weren.” 


Privilege-- 


This packet he found to contain an elec- 
tion writ, and though it was despatched 
before post hour, it at all events clearly 
proved the desire which had been enter- 
tained by the Government of that day to 
expedite writs of this description. 

Sir R. Inglis observed that the natural 
sympathy which had been excited in behalf 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 


° ~¢ . | 
down by his hon. Friends around him, | 


had induced him to draw the attention of 
the House from the real point at issue, 
which was the authenticity of the letter in 
question, upon which it was the busincss 
of the House judicially to decide. 

The Attorney-General said that the 
question was, whether the declaration of 
an hon. Gentleman in his place in that 
House should not be received as affording 
in itself a satisfactory evidence ? 

Sir J. Graham wished to be informed 
by the hon. Gentleman opposite, whether 
it was his intention to put in as evidence 
a copy of the letter which he had read ? 

Mr. Stanley: Yes. 

Sir J. Graham said, that he did not 
mean to enter into any vindication either 
of his political or of his personal charac- 
ter; and that he was by no meaus dis- 
posed to be drawn into any such discussion 
by the taunts of hon. Gentlemen at the 
opposite side. That conduct was before 
the public ; and between him and the hon. 
Secretary to the Treasury the public must 
adjudicate. It was for the public to decide 
whether in the principles which had 
guided, or the incidents which had cha- 
racterized his public life, he had been in- 
fluenced by private considerations of a 
low, mean, and despicable character; or 
whether the motives by hich he had been 
actuated were as pure and as fitted to win 
the public approval as they had already 
entirely secured the approbation of his 
own heart and conscience. With regard 
to the particular matter which was now 
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| dition as too much delay. 
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under consideration, he had disclaimed, 
repeatedly disclaimed, and he again dis- 
claimed, the imputation of having enter- 
tained any unwillingness to impute to 
the declaration of the hon. Gentleman in 
his place in Parliament its full value. Had 
the hon. Member made upon the former 
occasion the statement he had just now 
made to the House, he should not have 
been disposed to carry the matter further. 
He contended, however, that the conduct 
of the hon. Gentleman in this instance 
was a Clear violation of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. The case which the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to was not altogether a 
parallel one. The duty of the Executive 
Government should be to take care that 
the writ should not be arrested; at the 
same time to recollect, that as much in- 
justice might be done by too much expe- 
The object of 
the Legislature had been, that the writ 
should be taken out of the hands of 
parties altogether, and intrusted to the ex- 
ecutive, whose discretion was confined 
within the narrowest limits. The Post- 
master-general, or his deputy, were alone 
the persons who were to be intrusted with 
the despatching of the writ to be forwarded 
by the first mail or post, which plainly 
signified that if the writ arrived after the 
mail had set out it should be kept until 
the following day, and instead of being 
intrusted to the hands of private indivi- 
duals—to perhaps twenty or thirty post- 
boys, as should be the case between this 
and Glasgow—that it should be detained 
for the mail-bag, so that its safe custody 
might be ensured, and all chance of sur- 
prise avoided. Supposing a writ to have 
been obtained a moment before the rising 
of the House—all necessary regulations to 
have been made at the Home-office—the 
great seal to have been procured, and the 
express started at midnight, he could 
readily conceive that in such a case a sur- 
prise might be so complete as to prevent 
any contest whatever. In bringing this 
case before the House, he felt that he was 
discharging his duty ; but after the expla- 
nation given by the hon. Gentleman 
opposite, he would not pursue it further, 
With regard to the taunts which had been 
thrown out against his public and private 
character, he should only say that they 
would not deter him from following that 
course which his own sense of honour, 
justice, and propriety suggested. 

The order for the appearance of the 














ject was, to 
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witnesses was, on the motion of Sir James 
Graham, discharged, and the subject was 
dropped. 


PUBLICATION OF PRIVILEGED Pa- 
rers.| Viscount Howick rose to propose 
that the motion of which he had given 
notice should stand next on the orders, as 
it related to a question of privilege, and he 
thought he would be justified in proceeding 
with it. 

Sir W. Molesworth said, he did not con- 
sider the question to be one of privilege, 
and refused to give way to the noble 
Lord. 

Lord John Russell observed, that as 
persons were every moment liable to be 
proceeded against by action founded on the 
publication of the papers of that House, he 
thought it necessary that they should not 
lose any time in coming to some definitive 
resolution on the subject. 

The Speaker said, that this was a case 
which atfected one of the most important 
privileges of that House. If the question 
were simply one for discussion, and not 
coming before them in the shape it did, it 
might be difficult to say that it was entitled 
to the precedence of the other motions ; 
but the circumstance stated by the noble 
Lord altered its position, and showed that 
it was expected that the question would be 
raised again, which rendered it most im- 
portant that the House should come to an 
immediate decision upon it, in order that 
parties who might have an action brought 
against them should know, according to 
the opinion of the House, what course they 
ought to pursue. y 

Viscount Howick proceeded: His ob- 
move certain resolutions 
founded on the Report of the Committee 
on the publication of printed papers, of 
which Committee he had had the honour 
to be chairman. To that Committee had 
been referred the consideration of the 
proceedings at Nisi Prius in the case of 
Stockdale v. Hansard and others. Since 
the presentation of the Report of that 
Committee a second action had been 
brought by the same parties in the Court 
of King’s Bench; and it became expe- 
dient, therefore, on the part of the House, 
to take some step preliminary to that 
proceeding, in order that all doubt on the 
subject might be set at rest. The Com- 
mittee to which he had alluded reported 
it as their opinion, 


* That the power of publishing such of its 
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reports, votes, and proceedings as it shall be ne- 
cessary or conducive to the public interests, is 
an essential incident to the constitutional 
functions of Parliament, more especially of 
this House, as the representative portion 
of it. 

“That by the law and privilege of Parlia- 
ment, this [louse has the sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine upon the existence 
and extent of its privileges, and that the insti- 
tution or prosecution of any action, suit, or 
other proceeding, for the purpose of bringing 
them into discussion or decision before any 
court or tribunal elsewhere than in Parliament, 
is a high breach of such privilege, and renders 
all parties concerned therein amenable to its 
just displeasure, and to the punishment con- 
sequent thereon. 

“That for any court or tribunal to assume 
to decide upon matters of privilege incon- 
sistent with the determination of either House 
of Parliament thereon, is contrary to the law 
of Parliament, and is a breach and contempt 
of the privileges of Parliament.” 

These Resolutions he meant to pro- 
pose the should affirm. The 
printing and publishing of their pro- 
ceedings had continued uninterruptedly 
from the year 1641, jwith one single 
exception, up to the period of the late 
trial. The publication of their papers had 
therefore tacitly received the protection of 
law, and he conceived that no privilege 
could rest upona clearer proof or stronger 
foundation. The exception to which he 
alluded was in the case of Sir William 
Williams, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, who had been fined, and he be- 
lieved actually obliged to pay, 8,0002. 
Since the Revolution, however, to the 
present time, they had enjoyed the pri- 
vilege interruptedly of publishing their 
He contended, therefore, 
that the House had a right to determine 
finally, and without appeal, what its pri- 
vileges were. One of the resolutions he had 
to propose asserted, that the Parliament 
was the sole judge, and had the sole right 
of judging, what their privileges were, 
and that the House of Commons was 
competent to exercise that right as re. 
garded its own privileges. When, there- 
fore, that House declared what its privi- 
leges were, they should not be liable to 
be set aside or reversed by any other 
authority or tribunal, It had been stated, 
that conferring so much power as was 
proposed by the resolutions adopted by 
the Committee might lead to serious 
abuse and inconvenience. He was far 
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House 


proceedings, 


| from saying that any human institution 


could be free from abuse—it was clearly 
impossible to find any authority of which 
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sible instance it could be abused ; but, at 
the same time, he thought that those who 
entertained those fears oueht to remem- 


ber, that if they refused to the House of 


i 
Commons the power of determining what 
were its own privileges, they y Siti, # not 
even then escape from the difficulty 
because other authorities to which they 
would give the control would be equally 
open to usurpation and abuse as the 


Ilouse of Commons itself. Hf it 
that the courts of law should review, and 
be competent to reverse the 
this House, what security was there that 
the courts of law might not be equally 
guiliy of error as the House itself? If 
regard was had to the | 
times when the se of the 
Stuart made a systematic attack upon the 
iustitutions of the country, aud when th 
courts of law assumed the power of « 


ecisions of 





house of 
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there could be a certainty that in no pos- 





Was held | 


yast hbistory—to the | 


ciding what was and what was not the | 


power of Parliament, it would be 
that if that power was once established, 
the most essential of the 
Parliament—privileges necessary for the 
protection of the House—would speedily 
have been lost, and with them all security 
for the liberties of the country. He 
trusted the House would, by adopting the 
resolutions he had read, solemnly enforce 
the principle the Committee had adopted, 
When persons in or out of the House 
urged that, by claiming so great a power 
as might give rise to great abuse and to 
tyrannical usurpation on the part of the 
House, his answer was, 
Government must have some autliority to 
be trusted in the last resource, and he 
could not conceive why that authority 
should not be placed in the supreme Le- 
gislature of the country ; and he would 
contend, that by claiming that authority 
for Parliament, 
its abuse was afforded to the people, not 
by a formal appeal to a legal tribunal, but 
by an appeal to public opinion and the 
general sense of the country. [n former 
times that appeal had succeeded, and had 


Me * 


that every form of 


seen | 
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opinion strongly pronounced 
against that decision, that in a very few 
years afterwards the House was compelled 
to retrace 
its abarkr ck its 
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from 
In the 
believed that ifthe House 
contrary to the 


its steps, and to expunge 
former resolution. 
same manner he 


; : 
should decide « exercise of 


just aut init: public opinion would not 


force it to retrace 
He was convinced that the more the sub- 
considered, — thy 
stronger would be the conviction both of 
the House and the country that these 
privilezes ought to be secured in’ the 
manner he proposed, as being absolutely 
necessary to the House for the true dis- 
| ; functions as a separate 
Legislature. The present 
whether Parliamentary 
old by Mr. Hansard, or 
dete rmiined 


be slow to its ste ps. 


Was discussed and 


charge of its 
branch of the 
question was not 
papers should be 
not, neither was 1t now to be 
what should be the proper mode of their 
distribution, but the oe was, whie- 
ther the House should be altogethe ‘YY eX- 


| cluded from the power of communicating 


Privileges of | 





a real protection against | 
be; lie did not doubt but that 


isitiaply moving the 


compelled this House to reverse its own | 
' 


decisions. He would only 


inention one | 


famous case out of many—the case of the | 


dispute which lasted so long between this 
House and Mr, Wilkes. 
ing declared that Mr. Wilkes, 
returned by a large majority of the elec- 
tors of Middlesex, 
thereby deprived, as if 


though 
should not sit, and 


tors of the meht to return him, public 


The House hav- | 


| 


were, the elec. | 


through the means of the press, with 
those whom it represented, If the House 
was so excluded, it would be impossible 
for it to exercise its functions with adyan- 
tage, and therefore, on the 
public necessity, he thought it was the 
duty of the House to claim and maintain 


all those privileges which it had hitherto 


enjoyed, He trusted such an expressed 
and solemn declaration as the resolutions 
conveyed would be sufficient to prevent 
any further interference with those privi- 
leges; but if those expectations should be 
disappointed, he thought it would be the 
duty of the House to take such measures 
as would be necessary to assert its rights, 
and repel any attempted invasion or in- 
fringement of its privileges, Until the 
necessity occurred, it was superfluous to 
advert to what those measures ought to 
the House 
would be able to maintain tts authority, 
and he should now content himself with 
adoption of the reso- 
had already 
Committee, 

said, that having unfor- 
a minority im the Select 
Committee, to whose feport the noble 
Lord had referred, he owed it to his own 
consistency to state publicly to the House 
what he had already said privately in 
' Committee on this subject. In the first 
snwever, he could not but think 
noble Lord would have consulted 


lutions which he read as 
drawn up by the 
Sir J. Tnelis 


tunately been in 


place, | 
that thi 


ground of 





— 
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the convenience of the House much more 
if he had postponed the discussion on this 
subject till another day. ‘The state of the 
House at present, a Hlouse of about fifty- 
showed cither the very little 


which was entertained upon the 


Ph | 


SIX Mi mbers, 


imifterest 


ubject; or et thinness of tl tendane 
was a proof iat the noble Lord had taken 
the House by surprise. tle regretted to 


1° 


see a much thinner House during the dis 

of so important a ¢ 

assembles, rdinarily, to de 
] 


0 
Railway Bill, or 


cussion vestion than 


1 7 . 
nae upon a 


than assembled in the 


carlier part of this evening to decide whe 
ther St tephenson’s or Rennie’s was the best 
line to Brighton. In facet, five-sixths of 
thee then p ‘resent had since left the louse. 
r himself, he was one of those who had 
tid taken by surprise on this oceasion ; 
not holding the motion to he entitled to 
precedence as a — 1 of Privilege, and 
having expected a very different subject to 
he brought on, in its turn as it stood first. 


circumstances, however, could 


from stating to the tiouse his 


Under no 
he refrain 
objections to the resolutions in question. 
Without further urging the opinion that 


the adoption of the res ‘olutions moved by 
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obey their resolutions ; and it was the duty, 


the noble Lord by so thin a House could | 


have but little moral weight with the 
country. He would ask, what would be, 
under any circumstances, the value of 
those resolutions, even if adopted by the 
other House? What was the value of a 
resolution of this House, or of both Hous 


See ; : 
upon a questi m connect d With tne law oi 
] r? {7 ° } } +} 

the country: He apprehended that no 


pre 
thing but an Act of Parliament could 
require or justify any of those learned per- 
sons who administer the law to regard 

communication of those resolutions as part 


of the law which they had sworn to admi- 
nister. The judges were not sworn, nor 


could they be required, to administer the 
communicated resolutions of the House. 
Ile entreated the attention of the House 
aid of the learned Attorney-General to 
the two points which he (Sir R. Inelis) 
raised, irst, was there any mode of 
communicating the resolutions of the House 
to the judges in their several courts ; and, 
secondly, i Spell existed any such made, 
whether “a jud ves would be called on to 
take notice of es) Was the flouse 
prepared to make 
noble Lord « oppos 
Chair nothing more 
fulmen 2 The 
sider the 
suppose 


1 1 
|} 7o 


i1e ced by the 


+ 
t 1 

| 
; ' : et 
it ni the hand of th 
ures a mere brutum 
ffouse was bound to con 
alternative : they had no riehit to 


that the jude would at on 


land in 
: é : 
| learned Members whose 
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therefore, of the House to consider whether 


it were prepared to carry those resolutions 
into effect, and to cite, to summon, and to 
punish, the judges of the land, in case of 
thei fusal t solutions as 


y act upon the ri 
he House prepared 

nd its messengers 
to seize any of the judges on the bench 


and to convey them to Newgate? The 


House must anticipate some erisis of this 
kind, or they were not fit to be legislators. 
in ese particular bates the noble and 


ree had led to the 
present proc er of the realm, 
ind w nh | not therefore be subject to such 
risdiction exercised by that 
here were other judges, not 
vyhose opinions on this ques 
sumed to differ from the 
arn , who, under these 
rould not be protected by the 
holding the 
as the noble and learned 


ed J rdge, \ vhos, 


( ding, Wasa yp 





li vhom he referred. Was the 
noble Lord opposite prepared to send them 


to Newgate, and if so, was the House pre« 
pared—was the cou ntry prepared—to sup- 
port the noble Lord in such a proceeding ? 
He (Sir R. Inglis) believed that such an 
attempt on the part of the House to inter- 
fere with the judicial administration of 
justice, would be met by a feeling which 
he could not trust himself to describe, but 
hicl ‘rtain would be t the reverse 
f confidence, and of acquies- 
cence. Looking at the empty benches on 
both sides, when the noble Lord rose, 
he could not help repeating, that the noble 
Lord gained little support of opinion by 
passing his resolutionsin so thin a House, 
the absence of so many hon. and 
sentiments on a 
question of this kind the House would have 
been most anx sea: tohear. He would now 
1 to state his own general view of the 
ie Committee, he (Sir R. 





Or respect, o 


ide a broad distinction 
lications which the House 


ywn use and those printed 
1 information of the public. 
{ a perfect right to print 








evid and reports which might or might 
not affeet the characters of individuals: 
but the distinction which he had drawn 


ia Committee, and which he now repeated, 
was, that the House was not at liberty to 
print such thingsas reflected in any way 
upon character exes pt for the use of 

own Member nly Was it necessary, 0 
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could it conduce to public benefit and ad- 
rantage, that the House should print 
libels and circulate them throughout the 
country? Was it not an aggravation of 
the wrong done to an individual that a 
libel, needful only to those who were to 
be the judges upon the case, should be 
printed and circulated at the public expense 
to all the fellow subjects of the party in- 
jured throughout the land? He (Sir R. 
Inglis) had raised the same objections last 
year, when the hon. Member for Middlesex 
proposed that the publications of the [louse 
should be sold under its authority, [le 
had then told the hon. Member that by 
his arrangement the House would publish 
more books than any firm in London, and 
would, in fact, become a great bookselling 
establishment. And so it was, but it 
ought not to be enabled to publish libels 
with impunity. The series of precedents 
which had been collected with great research 
and ability by the hon. and learned Member 
for Newark, had all, with the exception 
of that of Sir W. Williams, been cases in 
which parties had libelled the House, and 
were not cases where, as in the present in- 
stance, the House had libelled others, and 
therefore no analogy could be said to exist. 
Whatever might have been held, before 
the case of Burdett v. Abbot, in the Court 
of King’s Bench, nobody could now deny 
that the House had full power to punish 
libels against itself. But was it to be per- 
mitted to publish libels against others with 
impunity? The privilege now claimed 
went, indeed, still further, because it 
rested on the ground that, whatever the 
House of Commons might do, no court of 
law had a right to question it, and none of 
the fellow subjects of this House could 
claim protection or compensation against it. 
To take an obvious instance: was it to be 
said, that if the House published in one of 
its Reports a book, the copyright of which 
Was private property, the owner was to go 
without redress? It had been said, that 
by continuing the power no excess in its 
exercise need be feared. He would refer 
to the treatment of the House towards an 
individual in the year 1621; he alluded to 
Floyd’s case. It was in substance this; 
that for words alleged to be spoken in dis- 
paragement of the daughter and son-in-law 
of King James Ist, calling them the good 
man Palsgrave, and the good wife Pals- 
grave, and expressing joy at their defeat, 
this unhappy person was sentenced to be 
fined 1,0002, to ride with his face to the 
horse’s tail from Westminster to Newgate, 
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to be whipped there, and to be imprisoned, 


| of Floyd. 
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he believed, for life. Had the House of 
Commons a right to exercise this power, 
then, for that alleged offence, or for any 
offence at all? If so, it has the same right 
now. Is that claimed? If not, then an- 
other century may regard the present 
claim of the present House to publish 
libels with impunity, as unfavourably as 
the whole country now regards the con- 
duct of the House of Commons in the case 
The House must not forget 
that privilege is one: if the House have 
a right, constitutionally, to any particular 
privilege to-day, it has a right to it to- 
morrow ; and again, it has the same right 
now which it had two centuries ago. He 
contended, on the contrary, that they had 
no such right then, and have no such right 
now. As for the resolutions proposed, he 
felt convinced that even if adopted they 
would be impracticable, and with that 
view he thought the wiser course for the 
noble Lord opposite would be to proceed to 
the other orders of the day. If that sug- 
gestion were not followed, he should feel 
it his duty (very reluctantly, for he was 
anxious not to record any definitions of 
privilege, or any abstract principle) to 
move an amendment upon the resolutions 
proposed. Before he did so, he must say 
that the country was deeply indebted to 
the noble and learned Lord, whose charge 
had brought this question under considera- 
tion. He (Sir R. Inglis) had always held 
that if it were compulsory to live under 
tyranny, it was better to live under the 
tyranny of one man than under that of a 
majority of 658 men. He feared that in 
an assembly where party feeling, even on 
private Biils, dictated certain courses, that 
under these resolutions the ‘‘ tyrant ma- 
jority” of the House, as his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Robert Peel) had on a former 
occasion termed it, would be fatal to the 
liberties and best interests of many of their 
fellow-subjects. Let the House continue 
to print reports, evidence, and information 
as it thought fit for the use of its own 
Members, but not for the whole world; 
but let it not, under pretence of protecting 
its own liberties, infringe upon the rights 
of individuals; and let it not, when it 
took the law into its own hands, and 
claimed the right of punishing libels upon 
itself, claim, also, the irresponsible power 


of libelling, to any extent that caprice 
might suggest its own fellow-subjects. 


The hon. Baronet in conclusion moved as 


an amendment the following resolutions :— 
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“ That the privileges claimed by this House 
from the King at the opening of each Parlia- 
ment, and granted by the King, and also the 
other privileges pertaining to this House, 
which have been recognised by the courts of 
law within the realm (the same being privi- 
leges for maintaining the freedom of debate 
within the House and the security of the per- 
sons of Members thereof from arbitrary vio- 
lence, and from all arrest, except by courts of 
law for contempt, or in execution of criminal 
process), are essentially necessary to the exist- 
ence and integrity of this Ifouse as a body 
summoned to counsel the King touching the 
arduous affairs of Church and State; and that 
any person offending against such privileges is 
guilty of a violation of the law of VParlia- 
ment. 

«That the right to punish persons guilty of 
such offences, 
interrupting the freedom of debate within the 
louse, either by direct violence, by threat to 
any Member thereof, by publishing any libel 
against the proceedings of the House, or were 
by contempt of the House before it, or were 
by arrest of any Members thereot other than in 
execution of lawful process, as afores: 
been repeatedly claimed and enforced by the 
authority of the Ilouse, and that no other au- 
thority hath or ought to have any jurisdiction 
whatever in limiting the exercise of the powers 
of the House in punishing all persons so 
offending. 

“That although the House hath occasionally 
addressed the King to direct his Majesty’s 
Attorney-General to prosecute offenders for 
publishing libels against the proecedings of 
this House, yet that this House hath lkewise 
an undoubted right to inquire into all libels 
against its authority or proceedings, and to 
punish the same accordingly, as breaches of its 
privileges. 

“ That no Member of this House hath any 
claim of privilege in respect to the publication 
of any matter or thing purporting to be lis 
speech, which by due course of law may be 
found to be a libel, and that this House hath 
never interfered, and ought not to interfere, in 
any legal proceedings instituted thereon. 

“That this [louse doth not claim any right, 
and that no other body of his Majesty’s sub- 


Se 
ud, hath 


jects hath any right, to publish any matter or 


thing which by law would be adjudged to bea 
libel if contained in an unauthorised publica- 
tion, or to do anything which by law would 
be adjudged to be trespass, or any personal 
injury. 

“ That the printing of papers presented to 
this House, whether the same be accounts, re- 
ports, or otherwise, is or ought to be, for the 
use of Members of this Ilouse, and, as such, 
ought to be publication privileged; but that 
any sale or dispersal of such papers to any but 
to Members of this House is, and ought to be, 
publication not privileged. 

“That while this House will resent and 
resist every attempt on the part of othe 

VOL, HXXVIVE f2hety 


whether such otfences were by | 
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libel its proceedings, it does not claim, and 
ought not to claim, any exemption on the part 
of its Speaker, or any of its officers, from any 
legal liability to which its proceedings may be 
subject; and that any public ition which would 
be a libel against an individual, if proceeding 
from another individual, is a libel if published 
by this House, any claim of privilege notwith« 
standing except as aforesaid ; and that any act 
which would be adjudged by law to be a tres- 
pass or personal injury, if committed by an 
individual, is a trespass or personal injury if 
committed by order of this House, any claim 
of privilege notwithstanding except as afore- 

. 
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The Attorney-General would _ state 
shortly his reasons for concurring in the 
resolutions proposed by his noble Friend, 
and for opposing those moved by the hon, 
Baronet, the Member for the University 
of Oxford. That hon. Gentleman had 
recretted the thinness of the House, 
and that the feeling of the House had 


or 
given way for the introduction of the sub- 
ject. He could not join in that regret, 


because he believed those two very cir- 
cumstances indicated that the House was 
nearly, if not altogether, unanimously 
in favour of the resolutions of the noble 
Lord. Looking at the constitution of the 
Committee, it would be seen that it had 
been formed without any reference to 
party, and it would be found also, that 
no one had opposed the resolutions of that 
Committee but the hon. Baronet, who 
stood quite alone. When he first had the 
subject under his consideration, he was 
very much inclined to think that. there 
was a distinction between printing for the 
House and for the public, and that was 
the line of argument he took before Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, but upon maturer 
deliberation, he was convinced that such a 
distinction was wholly untenable. As 
the law now stood, an action might be 
brought against him for allowing a friend 
who visited his library to read any book 
or report which happened to have been 
printed by the House for the purpose of 
giving information to the Members there- 
of on the subject on which they were 
called to legislate, and he was very much 
afraid that an action might be brought 
against the Speaker himself. He believed 
that right hon. Gentleman and his prede- 
cessors had been in the habit of allowing 
persons to read papers which had been 
printed for the use of the Members of 
that House, and therefore, even under 
the view taken by the hon, Baronet, the 


to | Member for the University of Oxford, an 


» ¢) 
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action might be brought acainst him, | 


and he might be committed to Neweate 
hy the Court of Kine’s Beach for having 
acted merely in discharge of his duty as 
It 


ey could 


Speaker of the House of Commons. 
seemed to him HN pas ible that t! 
their ' 
of the people, if their privilege im this 


discharve duty as representatives 


respect was restrict dias tne hon. Baronet 
He threat they 
were seeking to uphold the privil 


wished, contended, not 


the House merely, but the privile of 
the people of Eneland, beenuse their con- 
stituents had a reht to know what they 
were dome, Were they to lecis! 

the dark ? , 


‘ 


aid Mit 


‘ a 
eres OF 


{COMMONS} 


| 


| by it. 
| be administered with closed doors, 


bs | 
truisins 3 and, 


Were they to have the right | 


of making Acts of Parliament without 
letting the yr ople know wheat thi vw e?| 
Suppose a Bill happened to be before the 
House which would seriously affect the 
interests of his constituents, was he to be 
precluded) from sending copies of 1 


down to them, in order to give them an 
opportunity of preparing for the defence 
and protection of their rights? 9 With 
regard to what the hon. Baronet had said 
about the pubheation of rey 
papers concerning our colonial policy, he 
would ask him to look at the slave trade 
question. While that subject was under 
discussion, were not 
and etrculated which contained many 
grave charges against various persons ? 
And though actions might have been 


yorts and 


reports. published | 


founded on the accusations so made, he 
ventured to say, that the Hlouse never : 
would have been able to carry the mea- 


sure which it then had in hand, but fi 

the dissemination of the miformation con- 
He 
vinced that they could not possibly do 
their duty without the full) privilege of 
communicating with their constituents on 
every subject under consideration. — Tn 


tamed in those reports. was COone- 


Claiming that he claimed no new privilege. | 


From the year 1641 down to 1837, 1 had 
been the uniform and uninterrupted 
practice of the House to print and circu. 


late public documents. The Courts, there. | 


fore, ought not to deal severely with any 
individual who micht have acted undes 
the authority ef this established custom, 
Was not that House entitled to the same 
privilege which the courts of law. en- 
joyed?) Tt had been determined over and 
over again that the publication of pro- 
ceedings in courts of justice was not 


P) 


And wliy i I 


seCAISE 
1 
hee 


beneticial to thre people, even though the 


hable to an aetion. 


the publeation Was considered lo 
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character of some individuals might sufiet 
The laws of the land were not to 
In 
the «The Kine and Wrieht,” 
Lord Kenyon decided gravely, that the 


case Ol 


privik went mach further than the 
Commiitce had contended for i the pre- 

nt ease. Lord Kenyon said, that what 
the Tfouse had ordered to be published 
could net be liable to au action as a libel 
The resotutions proposed by the hon 


Baronet, as amendments, were mere 
Seat 
COLDS LObe 
ought to expr sad 


' ' | 
shoud 


} Y 
rine that the House 
ecided opinion on this 
tO Stig 
' 
‘3 
ol noble Lord, 
pending against the 


' 
call if 


Wyo 
i 


POC Rare | 
OLuilOoOns the 


Another oeth 


my Was 


sume party whose case bad originated this 
4 i 

1, and It was 
louse hould 

be 
ive them altoget 
privileges formed part of the 
land, he ealled on the House 


diseussios 
the 


their pi 
| 


! ! im 
DAHSOLULCLY HeECeSsary 


lhe 


that either say that 
iwileves must Maintained, o1 
at once wa H 
that those 


law of the 


» 1 ~ 
Behevine 


ier, 


to maintain them. Tle hoped the vot: 
they would come to would have wereht 


4 


with the country, and put an end to the 
paltry and pettifogeing proceedings which 
had been brought under the notice of the 
House. 

Mr. Pemberton hoped the House would 
pause before it adopted the resolutions of 
the noble Lord. ‘The question which they 
had to decide was, whether an individual 
whose character had 
ruined sh sed of his just 
right to vindicate himself before a jury 
that 
t should not be secured to every per- 


been slandered and 
ould be disposs S 


untry. He 


did not see why 


rt 
i 


of his { 

oh 

a 
son without interfering with the privileges 
iat House. THe thought the doctrine 
laid down by Lord Chief Justice Denman 
was correct, but he could not help saying 
the resolutions of the noble Lord seemed to 
vo immeasurably further than the subject 
. e mar 2 1 ae oS 
require d, There was nothing tneonsistent 
maintaining the privileges of the 
House and protecting private character. 


in 


Even the Reform Bill gave the right of 
action against ar vi sing b irrister if he 
exercised his power improperly, In the 


1 ” r °° 
ease of * Burdett av. Abbott, the decision 


of the jude sandofthe tlouse of Lords 


was against that of the Plouse of Coin- 
mons. He couid not help also entertain- 
ine the opinion th if the pol Cy of adopting 


; 
nt resolution would be most dan- 
the 


fo ake 


the pre { 
inevitable 


these 


Peraus 5 because COMSE= 


quence must be questions 
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matters of daily controversy. He must {in this 4 is the public entitled o 
humbly contend that there was a question | not to the means of becoming acquainted 
raised by this resolution which never could | with the results of Pa iamentary inquiries, 
be upheld; beeause it made Parliament | and the proceeding hich took place in 
paramount to the law. and the result ! a if not, why had they ¢ pened 
would be, that men would not t! to | tl i to the publ The H 
seek redress for injury done to them un || | {1 | Vi il to the « ll or 
its auth ity, Did t House reve, th publicit } \ { rieht, no doubt of 
in deferenee to this resolution, the Kin lie t rs, but onl hen the 
pride s would vield obedienee to it? On} 1 t se ied to re¢ juire ul To 
the contrary, he belicved they would d t¢ liscuss  m rs neralfy 
no such thing. The jude f hy | with closed doors was quite 1 ipossible. 
would act in the same spirit as Lord Chict | ‘To show the extent to which publicity was 
Justice Holt did, and persist in pursuin q ! and accorded, it was only neces 
the same course whic h he did. In os y Lor leet to what pu pose one of the 
a case, would t Tou be prepared to! two galleries of that House was devoted. 
correct the Chie { Fusatien ? Such aresola- | In the present state of public intelligence 
lion as the | resent eould only be passed d opi lar feeling, It was impossible for 
with the people to ba its but tl Parliament Raters: Pesce: salistactorily 
proposition was oue which they never | or wisely without from time to time giving 
would consent to. Efe did not eall up | pubtieity to their proceedings. Phe privil 
the House to abandon its privile | ¢ laimed was quite essential to the protec- 
he did call upon it not io put them forward | tion of the public interest. It was said 
Ina stronger manner than had ever been | that the resolutions went far beyond the 


hitherto done. What he 
was, an end putto these « 
would humbly submit to the House 
whether it would not be better, without 
asserting doctrines that would be perilous 
to the liberties of the people and their 
privileges, to take a course that shuuned 
cither of those results? It was admitted 
that it was desirable that persons who had 
heen slandered in their reports should hav. 
an opportunity of vindicating their chara: 


isputes; and he 


ters and obtaining redress; what he 
would sugeest was, that there should b 


declaratory law on the one hand, and an | 


active law on the other-—that whil 


e partie a 


should not be allowed to file eriminal in- | 


formations, they 
bring civil actions in defence of 
putations and characters. 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde thought 
tion which they had to deci 
they should entire ly discontinue pul 
ing their re ports and mint 


for if those reports onty were published 


the ques- 


de was whether 


which expose dno abuse and discovered no 
wrong, the public would gain but a small 
portion of benefi 


Parliament. His hon. and learned Friend 





(Mr. Pemberton) had altogether shrunk 
from the real investivation. ‘There was 
not, looking to the eases which had been 
= in the report, the slightest ground 
of Jeral doubt of thr privels claimed and 
thie propricty of the resolutions which had 
been moved He would put in q! tron 


should be entitled to | 
their re- | 


but the law of Parliament 
is the law of the land, the most im p' irt- 

umount in ‘authority. Con- 
stitutionally and necessarily it overrode 
every other authority in the country. 
Parliament, no doubt, was the sole judge 
of its own privileges; and the courts of 
law disclaimed all jurisdictiou in such mat- 

ters. But it was asked what if the other 
House of Parliament should disagree to 


those resolutions ¢ The case would then be 


1C land, 


aut and para 


t by conference between the two Houses, 





ind the question would be set at rest. 
{ House had exercised its undoubted 
right of publis hing its reports and pro- 


ceedings uninte rruptedly for two cen- 
criminatory the 
were never supposed or 
ects of criminal proceedings 


of Mr. Stockdale. And 


turies; however 
micht be, they 
held to be sub 


until the cas 


reports 


| when it was attempted to raise an alarm in 


the public mind upon the subject, his reply 
was, that in that, the very first case which 
had been raised, all that was complained 
of ; found to betrue. It had been said, 


n of that House would he of 
no avail; he, on the contrary, maint ained 
constitnt onal view that 
Ww 1Or + pVrest nt parp yes the Par 
Parliamen 


Hrament, possessin oan entire 


tal much as if my th Hou ises wete 
united and sitting in the same chamber. 
1} > 7 claim of privilege either 
on tl the House or public, ina 
thy con eteut nm ; 

( } » 
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of forming a judgment; it was absolutely 
essential to a due discharge of its most 
sacred functions; it was bound on every 
legal authority to affirm the resolutions, 
and could not without the grossest derelic- 
tion of duty and abandonment of the 


public interests allow the slightest doubt 


fora moment toremain on the question, 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe should certainly 
vote against the resolutions; but in doing 
so he did not consider that he was at all 
committed to the amendment proposed by 
his hon. Friend opposite. In proposing 
the resolutions he maintained that the 
House was about to vote to itselfa privilege 
which it had never possessed before. He 
had read with the greatest pleasure and 


satisfaction the charge of the Lord Chief 


Justice of the King’s Bench, in which the 
independence of the bench, and the liberty 
of the subject were most manfully de- 
fended. ‘The noble Lord who presided in 
the court had been a Member of the un- 
reformed, and a Member of the reformed 
Parliament, and was therefore fully aware 
of the privileges of the House of Commons ; 
if, then, the flouse should pass the 
resolutions now proposed, it would amount 
in effect to a vote of censure upon that in- 
dividual, while it would be giving to them- 
selves the most despotic, tyrannical, and 
arbitrary power, that ever was established. 

Mr. ITume was surprised to hear his 
hon. Friend advance such opinions. No 
nian was more opposed to anything des- 
potic and tyrannical than he was ; but he 
would ask his hon. Friend whether it was 
not the paramount duty of that House to 
inquire into abuses, of whatever nature 
they might be, that were brought before 
it? And ifso, he would also ask whether, 
if in the course of those inquiries evidence 
should be adduced criminating particular 
individuals, they were to stop their pro- 
ecedings, and prevent all further inquiry 
being prosecuted? For himself he would 


say that the high and important duties of | 


Parliament could not be carried on tfsuch 
a doctrine were to prevail. If the rule 
laid down by his hon, Friend was to be 
maintained, then they might as well put 
an end to all theirinquiries, At the same 
time he admitted it was incumbent on the 
Committees of the House of Commons to 
take care that nothing was entered in their 
minutes which was not strictly necessary 
to elucidate the subject to which their in- 
quiries were directed. Such a precaution 


nt any t 


world in a great degree preve 


nie 
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chief arising from the publication of their 


reports. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn said, that he 
considered this question one of paramount 
importanee, and on which he found it im- 
possible to givea silent vote. It involved, 
in effect, nothing less than this fearful 
issue, viz, whether that louse possessed 
ithe power by its mere fiat to supersede the 
law of the land, and shut out the subjects 
of the realm from the protection heretofore 
ithrown round them by that law? If it 
| possessed that power in cases affecting the 
| private character of individuals, it would 
| follow that it possessed it to an equal extent 
iin cases affecting property, since no man 
icould deny that the right of repelling and 
refuting slander was a right of equal 
(frequently of far greater) importance to 
ithe subject, than any rights merely involv- 
jing pecuniary considerations, His learned 
| Friend (Mr. Sergeant Wilde) had talked of 
the great vigilance and caution with which 
i this right would doubtless be exercised on 
;the part of this House ; but he begged to 
‘remind his learned Friend, as a proof of 
what little vigilance or caution was ex- 
ercised in these matters, that a gross libel 
on the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
imputing to that learned and excellent 
person the grossest personal corruption, 
had been presented to that House by an 
hon. Member, was afterwards printed, and 
was now to be purchased for a most in- 
considerable sum. The character of the 
Chief Justice was so deservedly high as to 
defy all attacks upon it, but the same 
night be done with respect to the humblest 
subject in the realm, and that subject would 
ibe denied the right of proving the falsehood 
of the charges made against him—charges 
it might be of such a nature as to drive 
him from society. He would also remind 
the House of the case of the Committee 
on the Poole Municipal Election Bill, in 
| which the grossest charges were made 
against numerous individuals of high charac- 
iter in that town, professing to be grounded 
‘on aflidavits which were wholly omitted 
| from the published report; and yet ac- 
cording to his learned Friend, these in- 
dividuals were not to be permitted to 
challenge their accusers to prove, or them- 
‘selves to be allowed to disprove, the im- 
putations thus falsely thrown upon them. 
His learned Friend had disputed the 
| authority of the case of Burdett v. Abbott, 
| because forsooth. it occurred 


reform ad Toya of 
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whence, he would ask, did his learned 
Friend dertve his precedents ? Why, from 
that same source; aye, and in its worst and 
most corrupt days. ‘The learned Serjeant, 
in conclusion, 
pause before it interfered with that su- 
premacy of the law which had hitherto | 
formed the best protection of the 
of the realm, in whatever station, th 
humblest as well as the highest, and as- 
sumed to itselfas one branch of the legisla- 
ture a power which belonged only to law 
when enacted by the three estates of the 
realm. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that he should | 
sorry to come toa decision without shortly 
expressing the ground on which he should 
vote in favour of the resolutions proposed 
by his Majesty’s 
pression of every man, and particularly of 
those who had not paid much 
to this subject, would unquestionably b« 
adverse to the principle upon which the 
teport of the Committee was founded ; 
for it must appear manifestly unjust that 
any public authority should have the 
power of authorising the publication and 
the sale of libels upon the characters of 
individuals. At the same time, 
he was convinced that upon mature re- 
flection those who had given way to 
this first impression, would ultimately ac- 
quiesce in the absolute necessity, if the 
House of Commons were to continue in the 
discharge of its constitutional powers, of 
inaintaining this privilege of publication, 
and in mi untaining for itself the exclusive 
right of judging of the extent and nature 
of that privilege, Was it, he would ask, 
the duty of the [louse of (ommons to insti- 


however, 


subjects | 


iM \\¥ 
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dence, to protect those witnesses from the 


fconsequences of that disclosure? And as 


to the publication of the evidence, might 


| hot that publication be essential in order to 


called upon the House to | sa 


} 


| 


atisfy the public mind with respect to the 
| grounds of their meas and to make 
the constituency of the country aware of 
the principles aa which — ‘ir representa 

tives acted 2? He would say, therefore, that 


| from the dictates of reason, and from what 


coulmon sense suggested, the House of 


| Commons ought to have the power, sub« 


Ministers. The first im- | 


attention | 


| tories in this country. 


tute free inguiries into alleged abuses of | 


public trusts? If that were its duty, if it 
were one of the pubhe functions of th 
House to institute those inquiries, what 
was the limit which was to be placed, or 
the discretion to be exercised, in conducting 
those inquiries? Was it not manifest, if 
the Ffouse did 
unfettered power of compelling the appear- 
ance of witnesses and of instituting a frce 


not possess a free and 


ior 150° years 


| nence had been 


and unfettered inquiry, that their privilege, | 


or their duty rather, as the grand inquest 
of the nation, must be at once paralysed ? 
But if the House of Commons possessed 
the power of compelling the attendance 
of witnesses and of compelling thos 
Witnesses to make a 
truth, ought they not, 
and having given publicity to such evi- 


having so done, 


| | to nav hu piihiwiauale 
| body or by individuals. 


ject to no extrinsic control, of exercising 
their inquiries freely, without being ex- 
posed to any legal results. But it was not 
upon reason and common sense alone that 
he founded this principle—he founded it 
upon the uniform practice of Parliament. 
Lt here was a_serics of cases showing 
that for the last 120 years Parliament had 
been in the practice of instituting these in- 
quiries. It had instituted inquiries with 
respect to allegations of abuses in the East 
Indies ; with respect to allegations of abuses 
in the election of Members of Parliament ; 
with respect to allegations of abuses as to 
the slave trade in the West Indies; and as 
to the micencienein of the cotton manufac- 
The question, then, 
briefly was, whether the House were to 
continue in possession of the power of in- 
stituting inquiries into alleged abuses or 
not? If they were to inquire, then did 
it not of necessity follow that they must 
have the power to summon and xamine 
witnesses ? If, indeed, they were private 
y would have no right to 
ublish the truth to which those witnesses 

imony ; but neither would 
hey have the rizht to make the inquiries. 
| a publie body, they had 
take these inquiries and to 
result to the public that they 
were to be privileged. This privilege, it 
would appear, had been exercised for 120 

and during that time Mr. 
Warren Slastines had bee n attacked, and 
many other persons of the highest emi- 
ittacked by its exercise, or 
he ought rather to say would have been at- 
attacked if the inquiries respecting them 
had been instituted by an unauthorized 
Upto the present 


in livi iduals, they 





authority to n 


subinit the 


] 


|} time, however, it had been the doctrine 
} 


| that Parliame 


disclosure of the | 


t had the right to institute 
inquiries of this nature. but on an alle- 
ration being made by a Report of a Com- 
a Mr. Stockdale had publish- 
pamphlet, an action was 
an officer of the House of 


mittee that 
ed an obscene 
brought against 


ra 
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Commons fer that publica Whi hs he ne be permitted to state the de- 
the authoritn He would t { utl I= | tails of tho transactions by which lis 
rity of Lord Fenterden, who stated, that | ) conduct had nel i hen, would 
doubted whether the sisted the privilege | th wspaper that ] hed a report of 
to sella libel. Los man said, that if} his peech be] le? Ele referred to these 
this publication had no written 02 ited | thn mercl h he absurdity of the 
WIC’ ly foi th 1! or t Vk bers I t] 1 Lon { i pt i it for tha 
Hou e it would ha been a ditfere inl l 0 1 the sul ment sale. 
Th V had, th hh thi i . 1 bi tik i \\ ] ibie f 
was little doubt of the au itv of | | tinetion tt 
iment to mstitute these in . thi p blish 4 tl i 
there was also little doubt of theii ight t of ¢! Mei 
print for the use of their own Meml 
fair statement of that which was disclosed. | 
Now, he would ask for no further eon istinctl of such a 
sion in favour of the principle for whieh he | » had deseribed. — Tt 
was contending, which was, that the House | th l 
had the power of prot cling party from | re¢ ry for th prote tik 
the cousequences of givine cvider which | nd it fon 
the Lfouse had « mp I] dthem oO ive | ( thers ! 
only remaining auc nw whethe: the | rs, he could not conceive on what 
Was a legal distinc tion bet 4 | N yt) ti wed relu to sert then 
for the use of Meni} and the sul iV} ] w for the first time i 
sale, ile imi i hilt t] \ rt Vv j U1 th Ks “A iI » A com- 
and if so, the dectrine that the sale of pub t whieh sat on this case would not 
lications printed for the inbers sub d | even} to make a report without being 
the officers who printed them to question | li to ques ion w they thought if neces 
by the Court of King’s Bench must be aban- | sary, to enable the Ffouse and the country 
doned. Tad aman aright to give away a] to jud f the matter at Issuc, to print a 
libel ? We who circulated a libel merely | copy of declaration filed im the King’s 
for a mischie vous purpose was equally iable | Bench o 7th of November, 1830, and 
to legal question as the individual who sold lint} yurse of { locuument if was stated 
it for profit. In the eye of the law ther l that J j stockdale had published 
was no distinction between publicatic nd fa book of aimost diswusting uature, and in- 
s ‘ But if this were so, how happ | « in Cxtri i the King’ 
it that a different view would have i L coul rfere iu thi ry with thi 
taken of this case if the publication L | pris i i@ Lou if might as well 
only for the use of the Meinl Lict t once ¢ i Leourt of inquiry 
them look at the absurd  consequen i. i ! on had suegested 
which would result from the adoption it | coun Hebt be to trust to 
such a principle. Tt had been the practice, }a declaratery Bill. ‘The objeetion to that 
before that of sale commen 1, to print } Wa that the Tfouse of Lords injeht het 
more documents than were required for | ag to it, and then they would have 
eirculation among the Member , and to dis 1 tha Vil doult upon tiie extent of thei 
tribute them freely; but if the principle | privileges, with havi ded in ol 
which had been laid down could be sus- | taining a law adnntted 
tain d, hould the py aket vive ah oS} ivle | that the powel nui us 
copy he would be subjec tu pro u ion. | bi rary, aud tha ULhe i eit became them to 
Though Members were entitled to th | use it with the greatest possible caution and 
copies, if, having obtained them, they t | diseretion. When he called it arbitrary, hie 
them or if they ceased to b mibers | me that it was an exclusive jurisdiction, 
were they to be subject to legal question ? | admittir 10 co-ordinate autherity ; but 
uppose a Member w » his ce itu 1 wi n | ( pare 1 tl a dvantages like ly 
ents, ; chi d to th ments which | to ; from the exereise of the powel 
as a was entitled to use—sup | with C1 nyenl e which must result 
pose, in explaining his conduct to his con- | from the House being deprived of it, he 
stituents, he found it necessary to advert | found that there was the strongest reason 


to some statement in the documents, and 
that such statement threw severe aspersions 


4 
u 


Indies, 


on certain proprictors in the Wes 





the House continuing it 1p its posses 


conceived the resolution 
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hefore the House was teo extensive \} 
though he coneurred to a cortaim extent in 


all that had fallen from his right hon 


Friend, hethought that the resolution should 
have been fram d is taen | Pace t] ( 
before the 7 and th on . ] \ 
too much to atts t by sucha resolution to 
wnetion th pows f th i tO pub 
lish all and ever ! » that n I 
under every case arise pon cvid C4 ivi 
a } 


before connnitiees of iiquiry upon 
questions submitted to then. 

hn. BERT icase Hi airvecil i ro 

Vir. PRedfiqas Phun VeTrec In most o! 
the abstract propositions of his meht hon. 
e } ; a 
Friend, but he thous ht that the end 
justice for a preservat ion of private 
racter would } 





partic s who eousidered themsclyes lihe 





, permitt d. on petition to come 





the llouse att mpt to ads} \ | 
evidence wees made ders ratory 1 
their character. Such was the tenor of the 
precedents in all similar cases on the Jour 





| 
| 
} 
j hg ek oe. € ee 7% ru wr > o | t} } } 
hauls OL the tlouse. ff an iwndauiwy were ti they sliould stop at t 
: : i : 
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he allowed to the public generally ; in 
fother words, he desired to be informed 
whether, under the sanction of that House, 
individuals would be allowed to republish 
wy p tition or re port that had been issued 


They would restrict and 





fit toa wreat extent unless 
Mutho ity were given to all to do that which 
the ohhicer was authoris d to do. 

Hardy particularly obj ected to the 
tyrannical. 
ag erced to. 


md resolution as 
ihe first resolution wa: 
| On the second resolution being put, 
| Viscount flower said, as some ditlerence 
fof opinion prevailed with regard to this 
resolution, he thought it might be expedi- 
fent to alter a portion of the werds; the 
| principle he considered unexceptionable. 

Ife proposed, then, to make an alteration 
which, while it would retain all that was 
y, might meet some of the cbjec- 

it urged against the resolution. The 

} 0 suggest was, that 
1c word * privileges” 


tl DCUMCiIE 1¢ aa 


be imstitutcd as to certain al! 1 ecviminal it the beginning of the third line ; the 
acts by a gaoler, and evidence conclusive as | resolution would then read thus :— “ by 
to his guilt appeared in the Report of the ithe law of the wivileges of Parliament, 
Committee, would it be tolerated by Var- | this louse has the sole and exclusive juris- 
liament that this should be made the ground | diction to determine the degree and extent 
of an action in a court of law? In his | of it privileges.” 

opinion, certainly not. Whei r power] Mr. Pemberton thought the omission of 
was given for the bencfit of tl ible | the words in question made the resolution 
would be iinpos ible to wuard aeainst some | tensive in languace, but left it equi uly 








amount of positive evil resulting from iis | objectionable in principk 

exercise; and the question then was, | é int Wilde said, that the words 

Whether the law of Parliament and the in- | pro; 1to be left out bv the noble Lord 

terest of the public should abate in favour |} heen adopted by the Elouse before 

interests of } vivate iti livi als, M . Hume honed that the noble Lord 

privilege had existed ever since the ud persevere in retaining the original 

reign of fienry 3rd No one but piri tion, as he was to gain nothing by 

Justice Holt, and he was opposed in opinion | t teration 

by the eleven other Judg sy had attempted | Viscount Howick would adopt the sng- 

to question the principl that the House of | vestion of th tleman. 

Commons was the only competent judge of | { House ny the oriminal reso_ 

iis privileges. The result of allowing the |] 1:— Ayes s 36: Majority 90. 


right to be questioned would be to decide 
all questions aflecting the privileges of the 
House by an appeal to the House of Lords, 
and the common privileg 
pend solely on the suiferance of that co 
ordinate branch of the Legislature. H 
should vive his most cordial ; 


+ would then de- 


aire t ; 
resoiutlons, 


Mr, Wak ¥Y WaS ANXLOUS tO Pb a ques- 


tion to the Attorney Rrenen i thei great 
object was to disseminate the ‘pre ecdings 
of that House throughout the world. Now, 


he was anxious to eta sie a8 r the privi 
lege they were about to confer was to be 
restricted to the Officer of that House, or 





YY 1 
Resolutions agreed to. 





\ ie Poin , Ds 
\ ra, Ci eman, U 

twoud, | lehurst, J 
) i Brodie, W. B 
Gb ne. #. 3 Brotherton J 
B tt, Sir Buller, E 
Berk , hon. | Buller, Sir J. B. Yarde 
Bernal, R. Campbell, Sir J. 
Bewes, T. if Ht eth hon, G, H, 
Biddulph, Robert Chalmers, P, 
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Chichester, A. 
Clerk, Sir G., Bart 
Collier, Jolin 
Collins, W. 
Crawley, S. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Divett, EF. 
Dunbar, George 
Elphinstone, HL. 
Follet, Sir W. 
Forster, C.8. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Gisborne, I. 
Gordon, Robert 
Goring, H. 1D. 
Graham, Sir J 
Gully, John 
Hastie, A. 


Hawes, b. 


Hay, Sir A. L.., Bart. 


Heathcoat, J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hilsborough, Karl ot 
Hinde, J. IL. 
Hindley, C. 
Holland, FE 
Iloustoun, G. 
[loward, Philip Henry 
Howick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. UH. 
James, William 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Lennox, Lord A, 
Lister, a Oe 
Lushington, Dr. S 
Lushington, Charles 
Lynch, A. II. 
Mackenzie, 'T’. 
Macleod, R, 
Marshall, Wim. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mullins, hon. FP. W. 
Murray, right hon. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
©’Connell, J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, M. EF. 
Parker, John 
Parrott, J. 


Van Diemen’s Land— 





Pattison, James 
Pechell, Captain 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Perceval, Col, 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Price, Sir Robert 
Pryme, George 
Pryse, Pryse 
Pusey, P. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Roche, William 
Ross, Charles 
Rundle, J. 

Russel, C. 

Russell, Lord J. 
Ruthven, EB. 
Seymour, Lord 
Spry, Sir S. 
Stanley, EB. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, W. O. 
Steuart, R. 
Stewart, John 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, C. 

Tane red, iH. W. 
Thomas, Colonel 
‘Thompson, Col, 
Thornley, T. 
Trelawney, Sir W 
Talk. C.. A. 
Turner, W. 
Verney, Sir IL, Bart. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, Charles [’. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, Robert 
Warburton, H. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wilson, Henry 
Winnington, H. J. 
Wood, Charles 
Wynn, rt. hon. C, 
Wyse, T. 


PELLERS 
Grey, SirG. 
Rolfe, Sir R. 


List of the Noes. 


Balfour, T. 

saring, W. B, 
Baring, T. 
Zorthwick, Peter 
Elley, Sir J. 
Fector, John Minet 
Forbes, Wu. 
Gladstone, Wm. FE, 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Grimston, Viscount 
Halford, I, 
Hardy, J. 


Haye s, Sirk: ., Bt. 
Hogg, James Weir 
Hotham, Lord 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Jervis, John 

Jones, Wilson 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, Andrew 
Lincoln, Earl of 
Marsland, Henry 
Nicholl, John 
Pemberton, Thomas 


Plumptre, J, P, 


{LORDS} 
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Colonel Arthur. 


Wason, lh. 
Williams, Robt. 
Young, G. I’. 


Price, sR G. 
Searlet, Llon. R. 
Stormont, Viset. 
Sturt, Hlenry G, 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Trevor, hon, A. 
Vivian, John Ennis 


TELLERS, 
oO : sir I? 

Inglis, Sir R. OL. 

Duncombe, 'T. 


RAN Sees ste eee = 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, June 1, 1837. 


Minures.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Skrron, 
from Preston, for the Trish Municipal Corporations Bill. 
—By the Bishop of CARLisLE, from places in Lincoln- 
shire, for Chureh-rates.—By the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
from various places, in favour of Church-rates.—By Lord 
SKELMERSDALE, from places in Wilts and Laneashire, 
tothe same effeet—By the Duke of RicHmMonb, from 
Ross and Cromarty, in favour of the Prison Discipline 
Bill.—By the Bishop of WincHestrr, from places in 
Glamorgan, against the abolition of Church-rates.—By the 
Marquess of Bute, from the General Assembly of Scot- 
land, in favour of the Bill for the better Observance of 
the Sabbath.—By the Bishop of WincHEsTER, froma 
place in Gloucester, for Chureh-rates.—By Lord Broug- 
HAM, from various places, against Church-rates.—By the 
Duke of RutTianp, from the Agricultural Society of the 

against any alteration in the 


county of Leicester, 


Corn-laws, 


Van Dtemen's Lanp. — CoLlonen 
Arruur.] The Earl of Ripon rose to 
move an Address to the Crown for the 
production of a despatch written by the 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land in Oc- 
tober last, and addressed to the Secretary 
of State fer the Colonial Department, with 
certain inclosures, including an accurate 
account of the state of the 


| colony at the date of the letter, as com- 


pared with the antecedent period, when 
that Governor was first appointed Governor 


lof the colonics, on the separation of Van 


W. | 
| period required their 


Diemen’s Land from the larger colony in 
New South Wales. There were several 
grounds on which he considered that the 
state of Van Diemen’s Land at the present 
Lordships’ serious 
consideration. Some measures were before 
the other House of Parliament having for 
} 


| their object to mitigate the severity of our 


| criminal code. 
| remark that 


On this subject he must 
the question of secondary 
punishments became of peculiar importance 
when it Was proposed to abolish to a con- 
siderable extent the punishment of death. 
Parliament was particularly called on at 
such a time to consider what was the state 


|of those colonies with respect to their 
| convict population; whether they were 
; adapted to the penal object with which 


| 
| 


they were maintained: whether the regu- 
lations for insuring that object were such 
as were consistent with the interests of the 
other classes of the population, and what 
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substantial punishments should be inflicted , 
in those cases in which the punishment of | 
death was withdrawn. Great improvement 
had taken place in the course of the last 
ten years in that colony ; there had been 
a considerable increase in its population, in 
the amount of its agricultural produce, 
and in its manufactures and trades of every 
description. Large quantities of wool had 
been sent from the colony to England. In 
1824 there was only one bank in the 
colony ; in 1835 there were six, with a 
paid-up capital which amounted to 200,000/. 
With regard to its shipping, in 1824 there 
were entered inwards thirty-three vessels, 
the tonnage of which was 11,000; the 
number entered outwards was thirty-five, 
the tonnage of which was about 11,000, 
The value of the imports was 62,000/. 
In 1835 the number of vessels entered in- 
wards was 234, the tonnage being 55,000 ; 
the number entered outwards was 225, the 
tonnage being 53,000/. The value of the 
imports was 583,0001, and the value of 
the exports was 820,000/. These  state- 
ments showed that the Government had 
paid its best attention to the interests of 
the inhabitants of the colony. Before 
he concluded he begged to say a word or | 
two respecting the individual under whose 
administration these great improvements 
had taken place. For the last ten years | 
the government of the colony had been | 
administered by an officer in his Majesty's | 
service —he meant Lieutenant - Colonel | 
Arthur; and having had the means of 
knowing officially the views of those who 
were resident as to the manner in which 
the government of the colony ought to be | 
conducted, and having had the opportunity 
of watching the government of Colonel | 
Arthur, he thought it an act of justice to 
that gentleman to say, that in his opinion 
the government of a colony had never 
been administered by any gentleman more 
thoroughly competent to the discharge of 
the arduous duties undertaken by him. 
Colonel Arthur was a model of a judicious, 
a humane, and a liberal governor. 

Lord Glenelg had no objection to the 
production of the papers moved for by his 
noble Friend. He agreed with his noble 
Friend that the task of governing those 
colonies required great firmness and great 
ability, and that Colonel Arthur in every- 
thing that he had done appeared to have 
been directed by the best motives, and, 
generally speaking, his government was 
distinguished by great firmness. ‘That 
gentleman had been exposed to many 
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attacks—charges had been made against 


him while he (Lord Glenelg) held his 


| present office ; it had, therefore, been his 
| duty to examine into them, and he had the 


satisfaction of saying, that Colonel Arthur 
had given them not only a complete but a 
triumphant answer. 

Motion agreed to. 


Poor-LAw Act.] The Bishop of 
Ewveler presented a petition from Maceles- 
field, praying either for the repeal of the 
Voor-law Act or for some very important 
alterations in that law. He would take 
that opportunity of addressing a few ob- 
servations to their Lordships in relation to 
the motion of which he had given notice a 
few nights ago. He would preface what he 
had to say by stating, that hein submitting 
that motion to their Lordships meant 
nothing in the way of censure, or inculpa- 
tion of any sort, of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners. He had the happiness of 
knowing one of those Commissioners, and 
he was sure that neither that right hon. 
Gentleman, nor, he believed, any of his 
colleagues, was disposed to act in a harsh 
or unfeeling manner. He was well aware 
that no positive and general order had been 
issued by the Commissioners prohibiting 
permission from being given to paupers in 


o 5 


workhouses to go out to attend divine 
worship in the parish churches on Sundays ; 
but the fact was, that such a regulation 
was very generally carried into effect, and 
a return which had been made to their 
Lordships’ House proved that it was in 
force in the union of Worcester. Acs 
cording to thet return, one class of the 
inmates of the workhouse were permitted 
to attend divine service at chapels—namely, 
such paupers as might be members of 
Dissenting congregations, provided they 
returned in time to the workhouse. There 
was, however, established a prohibition 
with regard to persons not coming within 
that description. He felt bound, in justice 
to the Commissioners, to say, that the 
gentleman who had favoured him with this 
communication had received a letter from 
the board of guardians in Worcester, 
stating that they had not received any 
order from the Commissioners prohibiting 


| paupers going out of the workhouse for 


the purpose of attending divine worship at 
the parish church on Sundays. But, 
though no precise rule had been issued by 


| the Commissioners to that effect, yet it 


vas clear that the whole course of their 
proceedings went to establish such a regus 








lation. ‘The union proposed eertam rules 
for confirmation or rejection by the Com. 
missioners; and if confirmed, they then 
became the regulations by which the 
proceedings of the board of guardians were 


conducted. It was plain, therefore, that 
the regulations of the Worcester union, 
prohibiting panpers who were members of 


attending 
? ’ 
church, 
the Commissioners or 


the Chureh of Eneland from 
divine service 


submitted to 


havin: 


1 saa 
ie Parish 
i 


at t 
heen 


OL 


sanctioned by them, was point fact 
virtually the act of the Commissioners. He 
spoke on authority well known to their 
Lordships—the second annual Report of 
the Poor-law Commissioners, it wa stated 


in that report that “attempts have been 
made, in almost every form w hie h ingenuity 
could suggest, to evade or subvert the rule 
which renders it necessary fora pauper v vho 
resorts to the workhous for ni date nancc to 
continue altogether within its limits during 
the time he receives relief Che most 
powerful of the attempts to break down 
this essential rule haye reached us in the 
form of applications that paupers should be 
peenteted to go out on Sundays for the 
purpose of attending places of worship.” 
This extract of itself showed what was the 
principle upon which the Poor-law Com- 
missioners acted; they called the rule 
essential, and they said it would be impos- 





sible to maintain the rule if the important 
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importance ura relteton of forms and cere- 
monies, but are assuredly worth little con- 





part relating to prohibition were not en 
forced. He must observe, that the conduct 
of the Worces nion did net seem to 
accord very ith those precepts ¢ f | 
the Comimission¢ Fle rej 1, howey 
that the guardians of the union had deviated 
from the principle; for if they had not, 
there would have been committed a most se- 


rious violation of the common rights of liber- 
- belonging to the members of the Church 
Engl: ind, and to the Dissenti: 1g Inmates 


7 the workly USCS, aS We ll asa grievous 
infringement of the principle « — 
inasmuch as the latter \ vould 3 have been 


prevented from attending their own places 
of worship, whilst would have no 
opportunity of assisting in public worship 
within the walls of the poor-house. It was 
stated in a letter addressed to the Poor-law 
Commissioners by an Assistant C 
sioner, Mr. E. C. Tuffnell, that, 
divine service performed in the workhouse 
only differs from that in parish a by 
the room being smaller and less 
the absence of an organ, and ai 


7 
tuey 





mmis- 


“in fact 


ack 


lecorated, 


ie inferior 


pomp and circumstance of the celebration. | 
mn . - 
These are points which may possibly 


be of 





eS aa ee 


toa Protestant population, who 
of the heart, and who 


sideration 


profess a religion 


worship God in spirit and in truth.” It 
that letter merely expressed the individual 
opinion of the w sie he would not have 
called their Lord hips’ attention to it > but 
the strongest approbation was bestowed on 
the writer’s sentiments by the Commis- 
sioners in their report, so that the letter is 


announced containing the views of all 
the Commissioners who were empowered to 
regulate all the u within the realm. 
He woul lappeal to their Lordships whether 
the only difference between divine service 
performed in a workhouse at a church 
consisted in a less of 


ite nions 


rea 


reater degree 


or grea 
Weer 
bnew 


r 
a 


pomp and circumstance. Lordships 
were well aware that thet constituted only 
the smallest part of the difference. Their 
Lordships kn: ew that the great object why 
paupers should attend their parish churches 
was, that they might return thanks, with 


“riors, to their God anid 


their suj common 
Father. It was then that the pauper’s 
heart swelled, not only with gratitude to 
his Maker, but with contentment, and 


thanks for that dispensation which oflers to 
him beyond the grave, it might be, a hap- 
pier and better lot than would befall the 
greatest and proudest whom he saw around 
him. He need not att mpt to deseribe the 
ngs wl their 
Lordship: praye 





W 


in 
in 


feel} wl yoturally «ros 
eeit MCcin NALULALLY arose 


vist i 
minds Wh 





with their h fello yuntrymen in 
the Hou f God, in which ll were equal ; 
but he asked n, would they allow that 
the poor man should be prohibited from 
attending his parish chureh, and joining 
with them in common worship of their 
common God, and having his feelings of 
gratiiude heightened by the consciousness 
that there, at least, he stood on an 
equality with the proudest in the land? 
But was such the case acoordiny to the 


regulations established under the Poor-law 
Act, and was the Prot« stant population of 
this country to be called to sanction 
those regulations? He, for one, repudiated 
them. He must say, and he said it with 
shame and grief, that it was disgraceful to 
the reformed population of this land, that 
there did prevail strong an idea of 
equality of ranks in the House of God as 
did exist in Roman Catholic communities. 
Their Lordships’ were aware that in Roman 
Catholic Churches the highest and greatest 
nobleman in the land knecled in prayer by 
the side of the most destitute pauper. He 


On 


not sO 











pyuil! 


srieved to think 
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that it was owt to oul 
stem of pews that the same practice did 


nol prevail to the sume extent im the VPro- 


testant Churches. Whatever advant wes 
’” . = : ‘ 

the ° * pew system e, It \ 

— | with thi disadvantage 





hat it led to a most grievous usurpation of 








li it made it difficult, and in som 
places impossible, for the poor man to we 
ship his Maker in common with his mor 


wealthy rk 1g hbours. But was this a reason 
why another step should be taken in the 
wrong direction, and the poor be excluded, 
not only from pews, but from their parish 
churches, if they were so unfortunate as to 
require relief from the parish ? e pro- 
against thie | 


tested ished 
under the Poor-law Act, and he was 


prohibition establ 








their Lordsh of opinion that 
SONIC mode bv the i ror- lay 
Commission ng their 1 uv 

into effect which would net interfere witl 
the ri; ohts of if wl ] ha 
stated was not sufficient t nvince thei 
Lordships of the ropriety of the rul 
to which he had ca ther tention, he 





might app 


eal to the state of the law on the 
subject. i 


OF ¢ course li 


i 
nudes 

) 

1 





he offered hi pinion on a point of law ; 
but, nevert ca » he felt it to be his duty 


‘ 
frankly and tairly to rit are what was his 


own strong conviction. 


} Bae . hats eee, 
that the proibitory 1 rulation of which he 


complained Was contrary to the common 
. } fey “ , , 
law of Eneland. heir Le hips n 
i 
p } bE ee ! 
hot to be t ad by him t] { i { ton ! t 











Mngland before the Reformation, in 

an it was not repealed by the statutes of 
Lidward and Elizabeth, was, and now 
part of the common law of the land. N 

ib Was stated by one of the ereatest au- 
thorities on cecle: meant 
Gibson, Bishop of h by the 
common law or practice of the ¢ hureh of 
Pugland no person can be duly dis ced 
from attending his own parish chureh, or 


Warranted in resorting to another, nt S 
hic be first duly licensed by the ordinary by 
licence under seal, which licenees are ve 
common in 
was not his i 
law should be carried into cfleet 
tated was, that such was the law; and 
that, consequently it could not be pings 
that any regulations in defiance of ti 
should be made or sanctioned by th: 
law C however great thei 





our ecciesiastical records.’ it 


itention to suggest that that 


ie law 
Poor- 
Commissioners, 
powers might be, and enormous and un- 
paralleled they certainly were, except by 
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conferred on the 
Pdward 2nd, 
to govern the country 


1 ¢ Poor-Law Act. 
thority which wa 
oniutission in the reieu oi 
enabling that body 








with powers of royalty. But sup 
posit wrong in his notion re spect 
ing the common law of the land, he cer- 
ily \ not d ived witl regard to the 

{ ite | By the Ist of Eh ibeth, chap 
t] pe i liz th, chap. h. S80... a. 

y rd Jame cuap i, tie duty of at 
nding divine worship wa trongly en 


ioreed, and very severe penaities were im 


posed tor me :] ct by the statute of James 
ife might be told that that was a very old 
should be 
provisions imposing 
! 2s ae 

penalties carried into effect. But it had 


‘ 
; 7 ‘4 7 
aw, and he confessed that he 


sec enee hts 
unWwhilne to see tiose 


pleased the ‘enn lature to keep that law on 














tne siatute book! it had not been retained 

by mere inattention, for a distinct enactment 

had been passed, the 31st George 3rd, chap. 

32, sec. Y, deelaring, that “all laws for 

frequenti livine service on Sunday s are 

i l uch persons frequent a 
Lc congregation.” Such being 

the is not the compctency of 

Commissioners to set it aside. 





By fas | he sat down he would take the 
liberty of 1 another extract from the 
Report of the Poor-law Commissioners. 
that “ It 


nine 
aGine 


They stated, is necessary for us 
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however, to add, that in workhouses in 
which no chay ain had been appointed, and 
in which no adc juate accomn 1odation CXL b 
for the performance of divine service, the 
ruic hi been relaxed, and the inmates of 
uve been, tor a time perniutted, 

. ee ey 2a 
l r certain regulations, to go out for the 

vig ae 
‘pose OL attenumeg Givine Worship. it 
a Te, = pepss 

fore eppeared that the prohibition had 
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LeCi Ins omc cases relaxed, and iit should 
a demand for a copy 
which were now enforced 
thought 

Lord 
ships that rencral prohibition to attend 
BipsS that a pe ncral pro wvbLiOn LO Aatlelit 
divine worship was established under the 


li 10tion 





of the regulations 
when the rule was relaxed. He 


a st ie runserneves 
that he must have convinced 





‘ ss sanction of the Poor-law Commis. 
: : ps 

si , and he had not therefore wasted 

their Lordships’ time by calling their at- 


xistence. 
meluded by moving 
qe Mil , dV AL D 
before this House a 
opy of any rule or rules made by the Poor 
‘ommissioners, preventing the pauper 
‘from attending divine 
several parish chi irches on 
py of any regula. 
the bo a of guardians of 


tention to an evil which had no ex 
i relate 
ihat there be laid 
( 
law ¢ 
inmates o f workhouse: 
worship in their 
the Lord’s-day. 

tions adopted by t 
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may have received the sanction of the Poor- , ficial cileets on the morals of the country, 


law Commissioners. 
regulations under which the pauper inmates 
of workhouses may have been permitted, 
under the sanction of the said Commis- 
sioners, to go out on Sundays to attend di- 
vine worship.” 

The Duke of Richmond regretted that 
the right rev. Prelate in making this mo- 
tion had not abstained from attacking the 


Commissioners, of one of whom he himself 
expressed himself in such high terms. If 


the right rev. Prelate had first ascertained 
the facts of his supposed case of the favour 
shown to Dissenters, he would have found 
that it was a rule, adopted on the soundest 
principles, that the inmates of workhouses 
were not permitted to leave them without 
three hours’ notice, and that then they 
were not permitted to return except by 


order of the relieving officers or board of 


guardians. The right rev. Prelate, in 
insisting on the importance of paupers 
attending their parish churches, seemed to 
be ignorant of the fact that, in many places, 
the size of the parish church would be quite 
inadequate to the reception of the pauper 
inmates of a union workhouse, in addition 
to the population of the parish. If paupers 
coming from a parish whose church was 
perhaps seven miles distant from the work- 
house were allowed to go out for the pur- 
pose of repairing to their church, the ex- 
treme probability was, that the greater part 
of them would save themselves the walk by 
repairing to the nearest beer-shop. Indeed, 
in cases where paupers had been so let out, 
the fault in a great number of instances 
was, either that they had not gone to 
church at all, or that they had been turned 
out of the church in a state of drunkenness. 
The right rey. Prelate’s proposition was 
more calculated to benefit the beer-shops 
than to promote religion, The church 


Also a copy of any | 


service was regularly read and sermons , 


delivered on Sundays in the workhouses, 
by chaplains appointed, with good salaries, 
by the boards of guardians, and the minis- 
ters of other sects had unlimited access to 
Dissenters. It would bea mere encourage- 
ment to the idleness and debauchery which 
brought so many persons into the work- 
houses, if paupers were allowed to leave it 
when they pleased. He deeply regretted 
that the right rev. Prelate should have 
seized this opportunity to indulge in an 
attack against the principles of this measure, 
and the large powers necessarily given to 
the Commissioners. It was a measure 


which had already produced the most bene- 


and it was peculiarly to be regretted that 
the right rev. Prelate should have made so 
strong a statement on the subject at the 
present moment, when the principle was 
about to be carried into execution in so 
many parts of the country, in the manu- 
facturing districts especially, where already 
so much clamour had been made on the 
subject. This proceeding of the right rev. 
Prelate tended to increase the undue pre- 


judice against the working of the measure. 


If the right rev. Prelate’s views were 
acceded to, it would be indispensable in 
their Lordships’ House to recommend to 
the other House the bestowal of large 
grants for the building of new churches 
throughout the country. ‘To say that old 
men of seventy or eighty should walk seven 
miles from the workhouse to the parish 
church was preposterous. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said, that how- 
ever much he might be opposed to the 
Poor-law Act, no man was more disposed 
than he was to discuss its provisions in 
calm and temperate language, but he 
could not abstain from saying that the 
statement of the nobie Duke fully justified 
his (the Earl of Malmesbury’s) opposition 
to the formation of extensive unions, The 
noble Duke had very properly said, that it 
was not to be expected that the feeble and 
the aged could go to a church situated 
seven or ight miles from the workhouse ; 
but why, he asked, should the pauper 
ever have been removed to that distance 
from his church? One objection to 
allowing the paupers to quit the work- 
house was, the probability of some of 
them getting drunk; but if a few were 
guilty of that offence, surely that was no 
reason why the whole should be punished, 
It would be very easy to prohibit those 
who had once misconducted themselves 
from going out on a second occasion. The 
use of a chaplain in a workhouse was only 
to administer religious consolation to those 
who from their infirmities were unable to 
attend their parish church; but those who 
were able to do so certainly ought to 
attend their own churches. It was, he 
thought, a most unfortunate thing that an 
Act should have passed vesting such un- 
limited powers in the hands of the Com- 
missioners. A moderate Act he would 
have supported, but to the recent Act he 
had at first objected, and still continued 
to object, and he would earnestly entreat 
those in whose hands was the power to 
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revise the regulations complained of, 
which, in adding to the misfortune of the 
unfortunate, were both unfeeling and un- 
just. He felt sure that now that the 
attention of the Commissioners had been 
called to the subject, they would apply 
themselves to the question, so as to enable 
the well-behaved paupers to enjoy those 
religious advantages that should not de- 
pend upon rank or wealth, but should be 
equally open to all. 

Karl Fitzwilliam denied, that the new 
Poor-law Act treated poverty as a crime. 
It did say, indeed, that when aman called 
on others for relief these should be entitled 
to annex to the giving of such relief such 
conditions as they might think necessary 
to secure themselves against imposition ; 
but this was not treating poverty as a 
crime. With respect to carrying out that 
common and statute law which the right 
rev. Prelate stated to exist in this country 
on the subject, he should wish to ask him, 
as the noble Duke had already asked him, 
whether he thought it possible, in a union 
of even moderate extent, for the persons 
belonging to all the parishes in the union 
to attend the different parish churches 
within it? The right rev. Prelate charged 
this against the Commissioners as a fatal 
error in their administration of the law, 
but it was a principle the strict adherence 
to which would greatly promote the success 
of the measure. As well might it be in- 
sisted that when the militia of Devon, for 
instance, were assembled in Exeter, each 
individual should repair on the Sunday to 
his parish church. It would be almost 
impossible for the inmates of a workhouse 
to go to their different parish churches on 
the Sunday. The right rey. Prelate must 
well know that there was nothing more 
important than to form the people into 
congregations ; that it was most essential 
for the administration of religion that the 
person who administered religious service 
and the people to whom he administered 
should stand in defined relations to one 
another; that the minister should have his 
own congregation and the congregation its 
own minister. It followed that it was a 
wise regulation that a chaplain should be 
appointed for the inmates of each work- 
house. Suppose, now, that the rule was 
the other way, that the inmates of work- 
houses were compelled to attend their 
respective parish churches on the Sunday, 
would this not be held up even by the 
right rey, Prelate aa a grievance on the 
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aged inmates of these workhouses, to say 
nothing of the younger men. He sincerely 
trusted that the effect of the right rev. 
Prelate’s motion and speech would not be 
to excite still further that mistaken hosti- 
lity to the measure which unfortunately 
prevailed in some of the northern parts of 
the country. 

Viscount Melbourne believed, from what 
the right rev. Prelate had stated in the 


course of his speech, that it was not on 


| light erounds he bad brought forward this 


- but the ri¢ht rev. Prelate had 
taken a course which could only add to 
the excitement which already prevailed in 
the country in reference to this question. 
Nevertheless, not to give the right rev. 
Prelate credit for those feelings which he 
had declared had actuated him, would be 
derogatory not only to that right rev. Prelate 
himself, but equally so to the bench on 
which he sat; not to give the right rev. 
Prelate eredit for the feelings he professed 
would be to suppose him capable of 
orossly abusing the privilege which he en- 
joyed of voting in their Lordships’ House ; 


motion ; 


it would be to suppose that he prostituted 


the dignity of his sacred calling; that he 
was bot placing himself on a level with, 
but below the level of those worst of de- 
magogues, who, through the agency of 
the press, or public meetings, were trying 
to excite public feeling against the opera- 
tion of that law, which had been framed 
in a spirit most conciliatory to the poor, 
which had been framed on the soundest 
principles, and on principles which were 
best calculated to carry into effect the 
objects for which it was intended. He 
therefore gave full credit to the declaration 
of the right rev. Prelate as to the motives 
which had induced him to bring this mat- 
ter forward, With respect to the case 
itself, of the Worcester union -—that was a 
very ancient union, under an Act which 
was known as Newport’s Act, and it had 
lately been brought under the control of 
the Poor-law Commissioners. There was 
a chaplain appointed to that union, and 
divine service was performed every Sunday 
within the walls of the workhouse. The 
order which had been made in respect to 
Dissenters was before their Lordships, and 
he had the authority of the Commissioners 
to say that it had never been submitted to 
them; and if it had been submitted to 
them it was not for him to say how it 
would have been dealt with, because it 


was in contr adietion to the seroned report, 
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and it was liable to this inconvenience— 
that it held out a temptation to those who 
wished to evade the orders of the work- 
house, to go out of the house, to declare 
themselves members of any 
congregation ; and, therefore, being con- 
trary to the recommendation of the Poor- 
law Commissioners, it might 7 
heen objected to on that account; but 
still it had never been submitted to the 
acting Poor-law Commissioners.  [t was, 
therefore, not for him to say what might 
have been, or what might be, the decision 
on the matter, when it should come under 
their consideration. But the general rule 
which was recommended by the Poor-law 
Commissioners, and by the Board ot 
Guardians, with respect to the regulation 
of poor houses, was to make it absolutely 
necessary to establish and adhere to the 
principle, not that no person should go 
out ofa Sunday, but that no person should 
be permitted to leave the workhouse on a 
Sunday without the leave of those persons 
who might have the management of the 
workhouse. And this was not a new 
power exercised by the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners, it was no new power, because it 
existed before the Poor-law Amendment 
Act became the law of the land. It was 
a control which had been always exercised 
in the workhouses; nor could anything 
connected with this point depend upon the 
Poor-law Commissioners, or have anything 
to do with any power exercised by them, 
The object of the Act was to make general 
the system of management which had been 
introduced into particular parishes; and 
this was one of those rules and orders 
which were found to work most beneficially 
in those parishes in which an improved 
system had been adopted. This being the 
case, there was nothing to be charged 
against the Poor-law Commissioners on the 
present state of the law on the subject. He 
admitted it was a question which was 
deeply interesting to their Lordships— 
he admitted that it was deeply interest- 
ing to those who had a due regard 
for the morality and religion of the 
country. He admitted that if a per- 
son wished to go out of a Sunday to in- 
dulge in licentious practices, such pro- 
ceedings should not be allowed; but, on 
the contrary, if a person wished to attend 
his parish church rather than the service 
performed in the workhouse, then they 
were to look on that side of the picture, 
and some relaxation of the 


dissenting 


remulation 
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should be permitted. But it appeared to 
him that a very considerable discretion 
was vested in the Board of Guardians, 
and in those to whom the internal manage- 
ment ol 


who must he supposed to 


the workhouses was consiened, 

act with refei 

to circumstanees, as to the distance 

of the 

ra ! ili 7 att ! it 

tie possivility of attending it, 
1 . > 


ter 


one 
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parish church from the workhouse, 
the charae- 
of the person making the application, 
and the manner in which he generally de 
ported himself. And these were the rea 
sons why the Commissioners were vested 
with these powers. He apprehended that 
those who prevented the inmates of work- 
houses from going out on a Sunday to 
attend the parish church, could hardly be 
cousidered as acting contrary to law, be. 
cause it happened to clash with that Act 
of Parliament which required every person 
to attend his parish church or chapel. 
With respect to the motion itself, he had 
no objection whatever to the order being 
made. He apprehended, however, that 
no return could be made to the two first 
clauses ; but it must be satisfactory to the 
right rev. Prelate to have no return. 

The Bishop of Eveter said, the great 
size of the unions had been objected to as 
an argument against his view; that inor- 
dinate extent of the unions was one of the 
crying evils of which he greatly complain- 
ed, and the noble Earl had referred to his 
argument as if he had spoken of com- 
pelling per ple of eighty years of age to 
attend their parish church. The noble 
Marl had stated, that under the provisions 
of the Bill those who were unable to work 
might receive out-door relief, but he must 
for one moment call the attention of the 
noble Earl and of the House to the real 
state of the case with respect to those un- 
happy people. By the provisions of the 
Act it was necessary that a magistrate 
should sign a declaration that of his own 
knowledge the pauper was unable to work. 
But how did the Act operate? Persons 
were put in the workhouse at a time when 
they were able to do a little; in the course 
of a few years their infirmity increased, so 
that they could do nothing, and they were 
thus brought within the provision of the 
Act; but after a confinement of perhaps 
seven, eight, or ten years, in which they 
had been immured in a workhouse, for- 
gotten by their friends, they could hardly 
even wish to be turned loose ; therefore, he 
would say that confinement, under such 


cireumstanees, was 


equivalent to a sen- 
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tence of imprisonment for life; or, he 
would put the case of a person who in 
early life, whether from an accident or the 
impossibility of procuring employment, 

fn that 
relief, he 


was shut up in a workhouse without even 


Privile ge. 


was unable to support himself. 
ease, by the refusal of out-door 
the hope of being released. Ife was as 


little disposed as the noble Viscount to 
agitate the country, but he would assure 
the noble Viscount that the best way of 


avoiding agitation was, when a real ¢ 
ance was pointed out, for Parliament im- 
mediately to apply itself to its redress, 
and it would be yain for the noble Viscount 
to talk of agitation so long as the grievance 
remamed, 


Motion agreed to. 
WOUSE OF COMMONS 


- ; = ed 
Thursday, June 1, 1837. 


Privinecr.] The Attorney-General 


had pe titions of ereat import ’ce to pre- 
sent to the House. ‘The first was a_peti- 


tion from Jobn Hart Nicholls, who was a | 


printer to the House, and had been em- 
ployed in printing the votes and proceed- 
ings of the House for upwards of thirty 
years, without any action having been 
brought against him, until he had received 
a notice for printing a petition relative to 
one Thomas Green. A petition had been 
presented on the 14th March from Green. 
The House made an order upon that 
petition respecting the Gre enwich railway, 
and a petition was subsequently presented 
denying certain charges made tn the peti- 
tion of Thomas Green. Since then the 
petitioner had received notice of an action 
for libel from the attorney of Thomas 
Green. The notice was signed Thomas 
Lond; and it declared that the petition 
was a libel against Thomas Green, and for 
which an action was to be broucht against 
Mr. Nicholls. The second petition was 
from Mr. Hansard, in which it was stated 
that there was another action brought 
against him by Mr. Stockdale, alleging 
that there was a Ithel against him in 
' 


publications printed by order of the House. 


This fact the petitioner thought it to be | 


his duty to lay before the House, in order 
that the House might etve 
how to proceed, when an action was com- 
menced against him for obeying the or- 
ders of the House He 
moving, that the petitions should be printed 


him directions 


eoneluded by 


rievV=- | 
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with the votes, in order that a day might 
be appointed for their consideration. 


CoLtoneL Brapuey.] Mr. 7. Dun- 


combe, in risine to move for a Select 


Committee to inepuire into the allegations 
contamed in the petition presented from 
Colonel Bradley, on the 17th of February 


last, entered into a detail of the circum- 
stances which, in the year 1818, induced 
Colonel Arthur, who was then Governor of 
place Colonel Bradley for 
ks under military arrest. The 
details have been so eften reported, that 
ary to repeat them. The 
eded to press upon the 

ouse the necessity of examining into the 
charges which he had brought against 
Colonel Arthur, on the testimony of Co- 
lonel Bradley—charges which accused him 
f eruelty and inhumanity towards 
diers under his command, in the 
military punish- 
ments. He had accused Colonel Arthur 
of having ordered a soldier, of the name 
of Ingram to be flogged by tap of drum. 
That accusation had been most indig- 
nantly denied: but he had since seena 
merchant, now resident in London, who 
said, that he well recollected men being 
flogged at Honduras, by tap of drum, 
during the time that Colonel Arthur was 
governor of that colony. ‘The same mer- 
chant had also teld him, that he had 
received a letter from his correspondent 
selize, in which it was stated, that he 
eard that there wasa black man then 
living, who could testify to the same 
facts; and a drummer, who would how- 
nothing, unless he was taken 
home to England, and received something 
for his trouble. He contended, that Cap- 
tain Willis had not denied the fact of the 
crueliy of the punishment inflicted on 
Ingram; all that Captain Willis had said 
was, that he had no recollection of it 
whatever. The hon. Member then pro- 
ceeded to state, that the case of Ingram 
was not a solitary case. He could mention 
the case of a man of the name of Reeves, 
who had also been flogged by tap of drum 
by order of Colonel Arthur. On that case 
he could produce a letter from Colonel 
Arthur, to the commanding officer of the 
reciment, in which he desired that * the 
punishment might not be hurried, but 
impressively inflicted.” 
There was also another case of the same 


Ifonduras i 
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ordered to be inflicted on a man of the 
name of Cooke, who ought to have been 
tried before a civil court for the theft 
which he had committed, but who was 
brought, by Colonel Arthur’s order, before 
a court-martial. In that case, too, he 
could also produce, and would produce 
before a Committee of the House, a letter, 


Colonel Bradley 


{COMMONS} 





in which Colonel Arthur said, that he was | 


desirous that the punishment should be 
inflicted on Cooke in the most impressive 
manner. He could also produce an indi- 
vidual then in London, to prove that he 
saw Cooke flogged by tap of drum. 550 
lashes out of the 700 to which Cooke was 
sentenced were inflicted upon him. As 
they were inflicted by tap of drum, the 
punishment took up a considerable time, 
and one thrill of horror pervaded the sol- 
diers who witnessed it. It had been said 
that these accusations could not be true, 
because Colonel Arthur was a very tem- 
perate, and a very pious man. When he 
mentioned this toa gentleman who had 
resided for some time as a merchant at 
Honduras, the reply he got was somewhat 
extraordinary—* Colonel Arthur a tem- 
perate and pious man! you have been 
hoaxed. No person could have called him 
either one or the other, who did not mean 
a hoax;” and then to illustrate the temper 
and piety of Colonel Arthur, he men- 
tioned an anecdote of that officer, which he 
(Mr. T. Duncombe) would briefly repeat 
to the House. It had long been the 


custom in the colony of Hfonduras to let | 


the jury attach the sentence of the pri- 
soner to their verdict. He was not called 
upon to defend the legality of the custom 
—all he had to state at present was, that 
the custom was of long standing. On one 
occasion, Colonel Arthur thought proper 
to remonstrate with the foreman of a jury 
against the continuance of this custom. 
Th juror contended that the custom had 


continued so long as to be now the law of 


the colony, and announced to the governor 
his determination of standing up as the 
champion of the custom. On being thus 
opposed by the juror, Colonel Arthur lost 
all command of his temper, and, drawing 
his sword, swore in open court an oath, 
which he declined to repeat, and said, 
“Sir, you may be the champion of the 
custom, but, by God, Sir, you shall not 
be the living champion of it long.” In 
conclusion, the hon. Member said it was 
not yet too late to do justice. He called 
on the friends of Colonel Bradley to sup 
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port this motion. He called on the friends 
of Colonel Arthur, whose character was 
involved in these charges, to support this 
motion for inquiry. He could not see how 
it could be opposed, unless it was deter- 
mined, per fas et nefas, to screen Colonel 
Arthur from all investigation. He con- 
cluded by moving ‘f That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the 
allegations contained in the petition of 
Thomas Bradley, esq., late Lieutenant- 
Colonel 2d West India regiment, presented 
the 17th of February last.” 

Viscount Howick telt it his duty to op- 
pose the motion. He begged to say, that 
when Colonel Arthur presented a petition 
to that House, praying for inquiry, he 
(Colonel Arthur) did not know what course 
the Government was prepared to take re 
specting it. Colonel Arthur was sincerely 
aud anxiously destrous that a Committee 
of Inquiry should be appointed. He ap- 
plied not only to this House, but to the 
Commander-in-chief for inquiry. Having, 
however, carefully considered the whole 
question, he (Lord Howick) felt it to 
be his duty, for reasons which he would 
shortly explain to the House, to state 
that an inquiry ought not to be granted. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury called 
for inquiry into the circumstances under 
which Colonel Arthur claimed to ex- 
ercise military authority at Honduras; 
and, secondly, he demanded inquiry into 
the manner in which Colonel Arthur exer- 
cised this authority, and into several cases 
of cruelty alleged to have been committed 
by Colonel Arthur. With respect to the 
first point, he would state very shortly his 
reasons for refusing a Committee, and they 
were, in his opinion, quite decisive The 
question had been already brought before 
a tribunal which was infinitely better cap- 
able of deciding it than a Committee of 


Colonel Bradley. 


| that House. Colonel Bradley had brought 


i} 


an action in the Court of King’s Bench 
against Colonel Arthur for false imprison- 
ment. In that action Colonel Bradley 
recovered damages to the amount of £100, 
on the ground that Colonel Arthur exer- 
cised a needless severity in the imprison- 
ment; but the jury distinctly negatived the 
allegation that Colonel Arthur had wrong- 
fully assumed thecommand, He thought 


that the jury had formed a mistaken 
opinion as to the amount of severity; but 
Colonel Bradley was so sensible of the ef- 
fect of the verdict that he applied for a 
new frial on the express ground that Ca 
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Colonel Bradley. 


lonel Arthur was not entitled to assume J 


the command, and the Court of King’s 
Jench came to the decision that there was 
no ground for the statement of the as- 
sumption of the command being illegal, 
and they therefore refused the application 
for a new trial. ‘The question having 
been thus decided, he, for one, would not 
consent to have the question raised in that 
House. The hon. Member for Fiasbury 
called for an inquiry into the manner in 
which Colonel Arthur had exercised his au- 
thority, audsaid, that, if aCommittce were 
granted he could prove the grossest and 
most horrible cases of cruelty which any 
officer, or man, or wretch in the human 
shape could have committed. He had 
two reasons for resisting the inquiry upon | 
this ground. In the first place, as he | 
hoped shortly to satisfy the House, he was | 
prepared to disprove these alleged cases of | 
cruelty; but this, he wished the 
House to consider that these alleged cruel- 
ties were stated to have taken place in 
various years from 1318 to 1820, and yet 
the very first syllable breathed about them 
was inthe course of the debate on this 
subject last year. Was this to be tole- 
rated ? If they were to grant inquiries un- 
ler such circumstances, such a course 





besides 


d 
might be prodtuctive of the greatest cruelty 
and injustice to individuals, who, by the 
absence or death of witnesses through 
length of time, might be rendered unable 
to disprove a charge however false. It 
was provided by the Mutiny Act that no 
person could be tried by court-martial 
after ~ lapse of three years from the 
period of the alleged oflence, it 
could he proved that some nec essary lin- 
pediment prevented an earlicr trial; and 
even in that case no more than two years 
was allowed after the impediment was re- 
moved. This he thought was a just and 
a wise provision; and if it were not acted 
upon there would he no secutity ior ofli- 
cers in his Majesty’s service. But what 
was the evidence upon which these charges 
against Colonel Arihur were made? The 
only evidence with respect to the case of 
Ingram was hearsay evidence, namely, that 
person heard a drummer and a black 
man say that they could tell something 
about the matter, but that they would not 
give their evidence unless they were paid 
for so doing, Was the House to grant aj 
Committee upon such evidence as that ? 
Vith respect to the punishment alleged to 


unless 
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lest the punishment might not be suf- 





have been inflicted upon Ingram, he held 
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in his hand the letter of the four surviving 
officers who were present, and they all 
distinctly stated that no such punishment 
as that described took place. They re- 

membered the punis shment of Ingram, and 
they all stated that it happened in the or- 
dinary way. ‘Their letters further proved 
that Colonel Arthur, instead of aggravat- 
ing corporal punishment, frequently inter- 
fered to recommend that solitary confine- 
ment should be inflicted instead of the 
lash. In addition Captain Whiis stated, 
in his letter that Colonel Bradley himself 
complained, not of severity on the part of 


Colonel Arthur, but that Colonel Arthur 
was so lenient, so averse to the infliction 
of corporal punishment, that he en- 


dangered the discipline of the troops. 
Vith respect to the punishment of Ingram, 
he had also the testimony of three pri- 
vates, and it was to the same effect. With 
regard to the punishment of Cook, and 
being withdrawn from the civil power, 
ficiently severe, what were the facts? He 
held in his hand a letter addressed by the 
magistrates of Honduras to Colonel Ar- 
thur, in which they requested that the 
prisoner Cook should be tried before a 
general court-martial; which request they 
enforced by a statement to the effect that 
such was the mode hitherto resorted to on 
former occasions. ‘This showed, so far 
from its being true that Colonel Arthur 
was desirous that this person should be 
brought to a court-martial, that in fact 


he unwillingly resorted to a mode of 
proceeding which, in the time of his 
predecessors, was always exercised. The 


real truth was, that Colonel Arthur, by the 
bold and unflinching manner in which he 
protected the rights of the slaves at Hon- 
duras, had incurred the hatred of certain 
persons, who had persevered in perse- 
culing him from that hour, and who had 
not yet forgiven him. Colonel Arthur 
had complaints made to him that certain 
natives of India, who were by law entitled 
to their freedom, were nevertheless de- 
tained in slavery, and having these com- 
plaints brought before him, he took those 
measures which he felt it to be his duty to 
and which had procured for him the 
approbation of the Sceretary of State at 
the time, namely, he asserted and obtained 
the freedom of these persons. This was 
the real origin of the persecution which 
Colonel Arthur had undergone; and he 


would ask the House whether, in defiance 
9° P 


ti)! 
Lane, 
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of the wholesome rule of the Mutiny Act 
—whether, to gratify the malice of the 
owners of these slaves, they would inflict 
the stigma which would be cast upon 
Colonel Arthur if this case were sent to a 
Committee? This was the ease he had to 
lay before the House, and he felt that fur- 
ther explanation was unnecessary. THe 
hoped that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Finsbury, now that he had the real 
facts of the case before him, would with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. Hume said, that undoubtedly if 
Colonel Bradley had taken the course 
stated by the noble Lord, that House ought 
not to listen to his demand for inquiry. 
But if, on the other hand, Colonel Bradley 
did report this very ease to the Horse 
Guards at the time, and that his report re- 
ceived no attention, if that were the case 
it altered the matter altogether. 
case of the grossest injustice. 


It wasa 

It 
proved beyond all doubt that the ease re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord had been re- 
ported to the Elorse Guards by Colonel 
Bradley at the time; but no notice was 
taken of it. He denied the statements 
made by the noble Lord with respect to 
the attempt alleged to have been made by 
Colonel Bradley to excite a mutiny. The 
noble Lord was quite misinformed as to 
the accuracy of this statement. He thought 
it very improper to remove Colonel Brad- 
ley without a court-martial. Colonel 
Bradley himself courted inquiry, and on 
his return to this country brought an 
action against Colonel Arthur in which le 
obtained a verdict. Inquiry now could 
not be instituted anywhere but in- that 
House, and he thought that the Ilouse 
should not refuse to go into the case. 

Sir FI. Hardinge said, that, having 
already heard the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex state this very case six or seven 
times, and having himself had on several 
of those occasions to reply to it, he should 
say a very few words on the present occa- 
sion, particularly after the very clear and 
straightforward statement which they had 
just heard from the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary at War. Upon looking into the 
whole of the evidence in this case, he felt 
felt bound to declare that, in his opinion, 
there was not a shadow of foundation for 
the charges against Colone! Arthur, 

Colonel Thompson said, he should feel 
obliged by being told from any quarter, if 
he was labouring under any strong hallu- 
cination, or bad the appearance of being 
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in any of those states of body or mind 
which make men see double or see half; 
for he assuredly had believed he heard one 
or more public letters read with Colonel 
Arthur’s own signature, ino which that 
oflicer directed that a military punishment 
‘might not be hurried, but most impres- 
sively inflicted.” Tf he had heard aright, 
he wanted to know if there was an army 
man i the House or elsewhere, who would 
lift up his hand and say that he had the 
slightest doubt, the smallest approximation 
to unbelief, that these expressions were 
meant to direct that the punishment should 
be administered in an unusual aud ex- 
aggerated manner, Great professions had 
made from the other side of the 
House of the necessity of inquiry, if a 
shadow of probability could be given to 
the facets asserted. Well, here were the 
of the who directed the 
of course Inquiry would be 
As to the general 
ease of Colonel Bradley, he had long 
toiled to satisfy a laudable curiosity why 
Colouvel Bradley had been dismissed the 
army, and the only eause he could arrive 
at was, that he had been dismissed for not 
surrendering his command to an officer 
who could and did produce no visible 
reason why the command should be sur- 
rendered to him. If this was to be the 
rule, let it be explained to all ranks, from 
the colonel downwards, let it be ineuleated 
on each of them, that he was to surrender 
his command to anybody that asked for 
it, whether he showed any authority o1 
not. But at ali events let there be the 
inquiry which all parties professed them- 
zealous for. ere were the 
oflicers concerned, both begging for an 
inquiry; why refuse them a little inquiry 
when they asked it, and send them abroad 
upon the world as men who had been 
praying upon their knees to the Govern- 
ment for inquiry and could not get it. 

The House divided :—/ ses J4; Noes 
Sl: Majority 47. 


be eu 
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then 
granted as proposed, 
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facts: 
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The Speaker said, if the money was to 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, it 
would be more convenient to follow the 
nsual practice, and move resolutions in 
Committee. 


lr. Borthwick said, if such was the 
istial practice, he would be ready to act 
cording to it; but what he simply wanted 
was to obtam leave to bring ina Bill, in 


order that he might ascertain the intentions 
of his Majesty’s Ministers on the subject 
When the Bill went into Committee he 
would propose resolutions for a grant of 
money, and proceed accordingly. 

The Speaker did not mean to say, that 
it was absolutely necessary to propose re- 
solutions in Committee before leave was 
given to bring in a Bill; but as a propo- 
sition for a grant of money must be made 
in Committee, it would be better to follow 
the usual practice. 

Mr. Law moved the adjournment of the 
House, 

rhe 

) 


of: Majority ° 


Aves 26; Noe: 


LY ? ’ 
Hfouse divided : 


House adjourned. 
sath aishalehiniain es 


WOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 2, 1837. 


Minures,] Bills, — Recorders 
Court. 
Petition 


FEVERSHAM, 


teal a third time: 


presented. By the Marquess of Campen, Lord 


and the Bishop of GLoucesrer, from 


various places, against the abolition of Church-rates.—By 
the Earlof ALBEMAnrsee, the Earl of BurLineTron, and 
Lord BrovauamM, from various places, for the abolition of 
Church-rate 
> = 7 ‘ ve e ‘ = 7 
Privitnars—Tir Commons.] Lord 


Denman gave notice, that he should feel 
it his duty on Tuesday next to draw the 
attention of the House to certain resolu- 
tions, touching the privileges of Parliament, 
which had been agreed to in another place. 

Lord Ellenborough would humbly sug- 
gest to the noble and learned Lord to con- 
siden maturely the expediency of bringing 


| forward the subject of which he had given 


} 


wick moved for leave to bring in a Bill to | 


establish a system of national education 
connected with the Established Chureh, 
ind so constituted that, without offending 
any instruction mivht 
be afforded to all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Mr. A. Trevor seconded the motion, 
because he thought such a systen would 
work beneficially for the pooret classes of 
the community. 


mahbs Cconseience, 


notice. He (Lord Ellesborough) confessed 
that he saw great difliculty and inconve- 


; nience tn their Lordships adverting to those 


resolutions the 


of Ilouse 
which need not be brought before their 


of Commons, 


| Lordships for the purpose of their giving 


an Opimion On them. 


Lord 


Lord Denman assured the noble 


| that he had piven the most mature delibera- 
| tionto the matter, and, filling the situation 


whichhe hadthe honour tohold, he thought 
he shonld be deserting 


2P2 


his duty, both as 
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ne of his Majesty’s judges and as a peer 

Of Parliament, if he did not bring this 

matter undertheir Lordships’ consideration. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMO 
Friday, June 2, 1837. 


Read a third time:—East India Officers, 


NT 
av 


S, 


MINUTES. ]} Bills. 
Salary. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. H. Gorinc, Mr. Coprinaton, 
Mr. C. BArcLay, and Sir C. KxiGcuriey, from various 
places, against the Ministerial plan for the abolition of 
Chureh-rates.— By Mr. Wriiks, Colonel] G, Laneron, 
Mr. Orv, Dr. Bowrine, Mr. Porrer, and other hon. 
MeEMbERs, from various places, praying for the abolition 
of Chureh-rates—By Mr. Hatrorp, from Leicester, 
praying that the County-rates should be placed wader the 
management of persons clected by the rate-payers.--By 
Lord C. MANNERS, from Loughborough, complaining cf 
the Poor-law Commissioners for not erceting the work- 
house in Loughborough.— By Captain PoLur., from the 
coroner of the county of Bedford, complaining of imade- 
quate remuneration. —By Mr. C. Berxevey, from the 
Board of Guardians of the Cheltenham Union, complain- 
ing of the present mode of rating small tenements.—Dy 
Mr. H. Wirson, from Suffolk, against the present system 
of rating cottages under the New Poor-law Act.—By Mr. 
T. Duncompe, from Knaresborough, for Household 
Suffrage.—By Sir O, Mosiey, from a place in StatYord- 
shire, for the better Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. 
Brock Leuurst, from Macclesfield, for a revision of the 
Poor-law Amendment Act.—By Mr. W. Barron, from 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, complaining of the conduct of 
certain functionaries of that Island; and from places in 
Ireland, praying for the abolition of Tithes ; and for Cor- 
porate Reform; and also, expressing confidence in the 
present Government.—By the ArrorNEY-GENERAL, from 
the president, vice-president, and council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London,against that part of the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill relating to medical attend- 
ance on the poor.—By Sir T. FremantiLe, from the 
borough of Buckingham, in favour of the Better Ob- 
servance of the Sabbath. 





AbjournMent — Tre 
Stare oF run Country.] Lord J. 
Russell moved that the House atits rising 
do adjourn till Monday next. 

Sir G. Sinclair could not help expressiag 
his surprise that no day had as yet been 
fixed for the discussion of the Budget. 
He regretted this, certainly, in the first 
place, because every man at this moment 
was extremely desirous of ascertaining, and 


very justly so, what were the prospects of 


the country, and what were the financial 
plans of the Ministry for the current year ; 
and secondly, because a discussion on that 
subject would afford those Members who 
were connected with the manufacturing 
and commercial interests of the country an 
opportunity of submitting to the House 
their opinion as to the causes of the distress 
that was at present prevailing in the manu- 
facturing districts, and of pointing out 
the extent to which that distress had 
gone, and the remedies it might be neces- 
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sary to have recourse to in order to pre- 


— State of the Country. 


vent its extending still further. He did 
not pretend to possess any peculiar sources 
of information, but from all he could learn, 
he thought that there was never a period 
in the history of this country when em- 
barrassment, discontent, anda dread of the 
consequences more universally prevailed 
among all classes of the Legislature. Large 
houses were continually failing, and mer- 
chants were unable todispose of theirstocks. 
He had evcry reason to expect that most 
serious calamities would ensue. He be- 
lieved that there never was a period when 
the country was more dissatislied with the 
conduct of that House, and for his own 
part he was convinced that unless vigorous 
measures were adopted by the country and 
by Parliament, it would be impossible to 
foresee to what extent the evils which now 
afflicted us might be carried. 
that if they continued ina state of lethargy 
and supineness, before many months were 
over we should be in danger of a national 
bankruptcy. We must have recourse to 
another Bank Restriction Act, or the issu- 


itsure, 


‘ing of l/, notes, or the making silver a 
legal tender to the amount of 204. or 302, 


or some other measures, or the national 
credit would be overwhelmed. Tle there- 
fore respectfully, but firmly, called on his 
Majesty’s Ministers to fix some early day 
for the Budget, in order that these subjects 
might be fully and fairly discussed. 

Lord J. Russell was prepared to contend, 
whenever the question was regularly 
brought forward, and when notice of such 
a discussion had been given, which it 
seemed was no longer to be the practice of 
that House, that his right hon. Friend had 
exercised a sound discretion in postponing 
the consideration of the Budget for the 
present. Ile should be prepared also to 
contend, that ifany Member influenced by 
motives less pure and patriotic than those 
by which the hon. Gentleman was known 
to be actuated had wished to excite alarm 
and increase the present embarrassment by 
throwing out hints of future misfortunes 
and discontents, he would take the same 
course which the hon. Gentleman, with 
perfectly innocent motives, had adopted. 
His opinion certainly was, that the ques- 
tions to which the hon. Gentleman had 


alluded were questions of very great im- 
portance ; at the same time he must say, 
that the embarrassments at present pre- 
vailing were not to be compared with those 
which existed in the country in 1826, 


lle 
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protested against hon, Gentlemen coming 
down to the House to throw out expecta- 
tions and hints that the country was going 
to sutler some very great calamity, to sow 
distrust, to sow dissatisfaction, and to take 
the chance that something might arise to 
promote views which he would not charac- 
terise by throwing out those hints, 

Mr. Richards with the greatest possible 
deference to the noble Lord, must say, 
that the public was most  carnestly 
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Russian Court respecting the seizure of the 
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Vixen had ended, and if so, whether any 
answer had been sent to the owners of 
that vessel; and again, if so, whether 
there would be any objection on the part 
of the Government to preduce copies of 
the despatches and correspondence which 


| had taken place between the two Govern- 


anxious that the House should institute an | 


inquiry into the state of the country. 
Night after night, and day after day, they 


| hon. and Ie 


went on discussing questions of no moment | 


atall, and if the Ilouse would not attend 
to matters of pressing interests and real im- 
portance, they had better vacate their 
functions at once. When the merchants 
and manufacturers of this country were in 
a state of the greatest distress, when the 
present was full of difficulty and danger, 
and the future of alarm, he must say, that 
it was too much for the noble Lord to get 
up and rebuke the hon, Baronet for having 
expressed a wish that the budget should 
be brought forward on an early day, al- 
though his question might imply that the 
Government had not acted as it ought to 
have done. For his own part, he felt that 
the Government had not done its duty. 
Mr. Robinson did not participate in the 
apprehensions entertained by ig hon, 
Friend behind him (Mr. Richa 
the same time he must sa 
Chancellor of the Ex 
reason for deferring hi: 
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ments with one another, and with the 
owners, together with the opinion of the 
law-oflicers of the Crown ? 

Viscount Palmerston had to state, in 
answer to the questions put to him by the 
‘arned Member, that the nego- 
tiations between the two Governments on 
the subject of the scizure of the Vixen 
had ended. The result of those negotia- 
tions had been communicated to the 
owners, and that communication was, that 
upon a full consideration of the cireum- 
stances of the case, his Majesty’s Govern. 


| ment did not think themselves justified in 


making any further demand upon the 
Russian Government. He had no objee- 
tion whatever to the production of the 
correspondence referred to, as it was ex- 
tremely proper that it should be laid before 
Parliament ; but with regard to the opinion 
of the King’s Advocate, he was sure that 
hon. Members, especially hon. and learned 
Members, would see that he could not 
comply with the hon. and learned Member's 


| wishes. The opinions of the law-oflicers 
' . . . 
of the Crown were always given confi- 


, but at | 


as early an] 


exposition as ne op of the intentions of | 


the Government 
revenue and the public expenditure. «He 


with respect to the public ‘hire a ny land, : 


quite agreed with bis hon, Friend in think- | 


ing that they wasted a great deal of time 
in the most useless and unprofitable 


manner, and he thought that if the noble | 


Lord and the Government could givea 
more lofty tone and a better direction to 
the feelings of the House with respect to 
the business brought under its considera- 


tion, it would tend to raise the character | 


of the House, not, he was afraid, standing 
very high at the present moment. 

The conversation dropped, and the mo- 
tion to adjourn at rising to Monday was 
agreed to. 


Tue Vixen. ] Mr. Rochuck begged to ask 


the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign | 
Allairs whether our negotiations with the | cretionary power im the Commissioners 


dentially. He must, therefore, object to 
that part of the motion. 
Poor-Law (Irenanp).] The House 


nt into € caamitte e on the Poor-law (ire- 


Mr. Burron proposed, after the words 
to omit the words ‘ not 
exceeding twelve acres imperial measure, 
from the 3Gth Clause. 

Lord J. Russell would not insist upon 
those words being retained in the clause. 

Mr. O'Connell suggested, that there 
should be some limitation fixed in the 
‘lause as to the number of acres which 
he Commissioners might hire for cach 
workhouse. ri 

Mr. Lynch agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Kilkenny, 
and thought that the limitation should be 
fixed at fifty acres. 

Mr. S. O Brien thought, that the Com- 
missioners ought to have a discretionary 
power to fix the number of acres to be 
hired by each workhouse. 

Mr. Lennard would not object to a dis- 
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as to the number of acres to be employed 
in cultivation by the inmates of each work- 
house, provided that a limit was put so 
that they should not exceed twenty acres. 

Mr. Hume hoped that the noble Lord 
would reconsider the subject, and not adopt 
the suggestion of employing the poor in thy 
cultivation of land. 
ments of that kind tried in Holland, and in 
every case In which money had been ad- 
vanced by the government for the purpose 
of such experiment; the moment the 
money so advanced was expended the ex- 
periment failed. 


He had seen experi- 
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be necessary to increase the amount of 
land to be put into cultivation, connected 
with the workhouse; but if relief were 
given out of the workhouse, then the land 
would not be ’ 

Lord J. Russell said, it was now evident 
thata ereat 
the plan of having no land at all attached 
to the workhouses, than the proposition by 
which a large portion might be assigned 
for that purpose at the discretion of the 
Commissioners. lle confessed that, for 


necessary. 


rnimber of Members favoured 


his part, he should feel better satistied to 


Mr. Loulelt Scrope did not see how, in | 
a country so agricultural as Treland, the | 


poor could be employed except on land. 
He would not limit the power of the Com 
missioners to the purchase of less than 100 
ucres. 

Captain Jones said, that the 


amendument 
would be useless, for there w: isi 


Sho provision 
In the clause to compel paupers eg ork on 
the land, or any where except in the work- 
house. Instead, therefore, of giving laree 
tracts of land to be cultivated by pauper 
labour, he should feel disposed to limit the 
number of acres to much less than those 
proposed in the Bill. 


let the clause remain as it was. 

The Committce divided on the amend- 
ment:—Ayes 3; Noes 71: Majority G68. 

Mr. Richards thought it would be a 
ereat and material improvement on the 
present measure, if it contained a provi 
district of eioht miles 
pace within whieh the puris- 
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sion assigning a 
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diction of workhouse was to take 


effect; he should also propose, that no 
able-bodied person be reeecived in such 
workhouse as a lodger. Amongst the 
grounds upon which he objected to the 


application of the workhouse system to 


‘Ireland, was this—that if once the poor of 


Mr. Barron said, that his proposition had 


been altogether misunderstood. — His object 
was, that the men in the workhouse who 
were able to work should be employed in 
some useful labour, rather than be : Uppor {~ 
ed in idleness. Ele did not mean to asset 
that the labour of such men would b 
valuable as that of men out of the worl 
house. All for was, that 
power should be given to the Commissioners 


he contended 


and guardians to employ the able-bodied 
paupers who might from time to time be in 
the workhouse. He urged this as an 


experiment, Which might be tricd on a | 


small seale, and if it did not suceced it 
could easily be given up. His great objcet 
was to prevent those vicious habits which 
must be engendered amongst men who 
were supported in idleness. — 

Mr. 8S. Crawford said, the only Poo: 
law which could be efficient for the relhiet 
of the Trish 
would so re-act on the landlords, as to 
make it their terest to employ the poor, 
The workhouse system, as it was proposed 
in this Bill, would fail of that object. 
Why should the hands of the Commis- 
sioners and the guardians be tied up from 
giving relief to the poor out of the work- 
house? If the workhouse was to be the 
sole relief to the Irish poor, then it would 


Fat night, the parties applying for relief 


that country obtained the advantage of 


decent beds, of suflicient shelter from the 
inclemeney of the weather, of food in mo- 
derate quantity, and of the other accom- 
modatious which even the workhouse sup 


plied, there would be no possibility of tn 


| 
ducing them to keep auway from thos« 
usylums. Hf they reecived persons tmtlo 


their workhouses as lodgers, they must 
provide them with sufficient apartments, 
with beds, and with all things belonging 
to lodging rooms. Now, according to the 
plan which he proposed, the workhouses 


would be open all day and merely closed 


| there going home at the end of each day, 


; Was quite obvious that the 
i leave the workhouse as soon as they could 
poor, would be that which | 








hand being at liberty to return, if neces- 


sary, on the following morning. His plan 
rad the advantage of cheapness, and it 
had tl Ivantage of cheay : 1 it 
poor would 


get employment clsewhere. The Mend 
city Sock ly | ept thor house open all day, 
and kept those who came to them at 
work; at night they gave them a penny 
each towards providing a lodging, and 
disinissed them till the day following. 
That mstitution, as the Tlouse must be 
aware, was maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions from persons occupying 2,000 
out of the 11,500 rated-houses in the city 
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of Dublin. The Mendicity Society in that | 


metropolis, had done much service; and 


yet no rate was levied for its support. At 


an expense of 9,0002, a-year, the popula- 
tion of Dublin, being 240,000 persons, 
was preserved from the evils of mendicity ; 


according to the same rate, the whole of 


Ircland might be relieved at an annual 
expense of 300,0002.; and yet the hon. 
and learned Member for Kilkenny had 
computed that five times that amount— 
namely,a million and a-half—wasannually 
given in mere alms, The hon. Gentleman 
concluded, by proposing, as the first part 
of his amendment to the clause, that after 
the word “ thereon,” in line 40, be inserted 
the following words—* Provided always, 
that one of every such workhouses that 
shall be erected, shall, in country places, 
be provided in every eight miles square.” 


Mr. O'Connell said, that the amount of 


the subsisting subscriptions in aid of pau- 
S I 
perism in Treland, appeared to be under- 


rated; and that this was a subject of 


which hon. Members should not lose sight. 
The population of Dublin amounted to 
240,000, and it was quite a mistaken no- 
tion to suppose, that its pauperism could 
be disposed of by levying rates to the 
amount of 9,000/. a-year. It was true, 
that the sum subscribed in aid of the funds 
of the Mendicity Institution last year, was 
no more than 6,0002.; but he (Mr. O’Con- 
nell) was ready to show, that the entire 
amount subseribed during that year to the 
rehef of the poor of Dublin, was nota 
farthing short of 105,000/. Of this 
amount, there was upwards of 29,0002, 
coutributed in the shape of private sub- 
scriptions ; and 44,0002 by Act of Par- 
liament. So that, during the past year, 
there was upwards of 70,000/. subscribed 
in this way, independently of the various 
parochial funds which were raised for the 
relief of the poor in the Dissenting as well 
as in the Established Church. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to; also the 
Clauses as far as 41 inclusive. 

On Clause 42, 

Mr. S. O'Brien moved an amendment, 
namely, to insert at the end, these words : 
-—~§ That until such workhouses shall be 
erected, or in cases where they shall be 
found to be insufficient for the purposes 
required, it shall be lawful for the guar- 
dians, under the control of the Commis- 
sioners, to make such other provisions out 
of the rates as they shall think fit.” 


several 
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Mr. Lynch opposed the amendment, 
and contended that the beneficial effects 
of the working of the English Poor-law 
Amendment Act, by the abolition of out- 
door relief, ought to warn Irish Members 
from adopting, as this amendment pro- 
posed, a principle which had been pro- 
ductive of so much evil in this country. 

Mr. 7/7. G. Ward admitted, that the 
system of indiscriminate out-door relief 
had been the cause of all the evils which 
the country had felt in respect to the ad- 
ministration of the Poor-laws; but he de- 
nied, that the state of Ireland was such as 
to admit of the workhouse system of relief 
alone. ‘There was no analogy between the 
condition of the population of this country 
and the population of Ireland. Though 
the extent of destitution had, he admitted, 
been greatly exaggerated in the reports, 
still there was such an amount of destitu- 
ition now as to make the relief proposed 
by this Bill wholly insufficient. Even ad- 
mit 80,000 persons into the workhouses as 
proposed, and yet it would be totally in- 
competent for the relief of Ireland, and, 
therefore, whatever might be his objections 
theoretically to out-door relief in this 
country, still he could not see why any 
person could refuse to admit, that out-door 
relief ought to be introduced into Ireland. 
He had but little hope of any efficient 
system of Poor-laws being established in 
ireland, until means were first taken to 
make the proportion of employment more 
equal to the extent of the population. 

Mr. Wakley observed, that English 
Members who attempted to speak on this 
question were met by theery “Oh! you 
know nothing of treland; you have not 
been there.” If they alluded to the Eng- 
lish Poor-laws, they were told that those 
laws were not applicable to Ireland. If 
they talked of the question of out-door 
relief in the abstract, they were advised 
not to trouble the House with abstract 
questions. He was ready to support the 
amendment, but be complained that it did 
Every fimpartial jper- 
son who bad investigated the matter, must 
be thoroughly continced that it would be 
impossible to maintain a system for any 
length of time which dented all out-door 
relief to the poor, Even the right bon. 
Baronet, the Member for Cumberland, 
who was wedded to the new system, would 
not go so far as that. He knew that it would 
be said, as it had been said before, that 
out-door relief would be given in some 


not go far enough. 
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cases. But would out-door relief be given 
to the able-bodied poor? Was not the 
very principle of the new measure this— 
that no relief should be given out of the 
workhouse ? 


in the House who wouid contend for the 
rigid enforcement of that principle, because 
they would consent, for instance, to the 
allowance of medical relief, as in the case 
of a labouring man who meets with an 
accident. He could not but regard the 
present measure as delusive. The people 
of Ireland had no law of settlement, and 


it was now proposed that they should have | 


no out-door relief; in fact, the Bill gave 
no right of relief, and therefore it was 
nothing but a mockery, although it was 
dignified by the false title of a Bill for the 
relief of the poor in Ireland. 

Mr. Shet/ thought it would be dangerous 
to admit, in the first instance, the principle 
of out-door relief. Why should they, by 
adopting this amendment, at once plunge 
into extremes, from which it would be 
impossible after to retrace their steps ? 


Let them begin by a judicious system of 


in-door relief as proposed by Government, 
and if that were not found efficacious, in 
the course of two or three years they might 
have recourse to some further measures. 
Lord John Russell thought there was 
something in the proposition which had 
been calculated to excite considerable 
alarm. It should be considered, indeed 
it could not well be denied, that this Bill 
was only an experiment. The subject of 
Poor-law legislation Was altogether new in 
Ireland, the whole constitution of the 
boards was altogether unknown; and the 
question was, how could they give that 
discretion in affording relief which had 
been suggested? It was proposed to give 
them the power of administering to any 
extent, under the orders of the Commis- 
sioners, out-door relief; and he, for one, 
could not help thinking there would be 
very great danger in such a state of things. 
The board of guardians would not be able 
to exercise any sound discretion; they 
would be forced into measures, eveu 
against their own opinions, which would 
lead to very alarming consequences. Let 
hon. Members reflect on the alarming 
amount of destitution in Ireland. It was 
difficult, if not impossible, to form any 
adequate or correct estimation of it. The 


Commissioners, however, had estimated 
the number of the destitute at no less than 


{COMMONS} 


It was so; and yet he be- | 
lieved there was scarcely an hon. Member 
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2,300,000; and if out-door relief were 
given, it would be impossible to find 
means sufficient to relieve those who 
would apply. ‘The proposition of the hon, 
Member for Limerick went to assert an 


absolute right to relicf in every inhabitant 
of Ircland ; it asserted a right to relief not 


only in those immediately claiming it, but 
bound them to recognize the right im those 
paupers to marry and impose the burden 
of supporting their families from genera- 


tion to generation on the property of the 


| country. 


| 








They never could refuse relief 
to any one of them, if that relief were to 
be considered as an absolute right. The 
effect of affirming such a principle would 
be to transfer the right of property from 
those who now possessed it to the paupers 
of freland. Ife could not lend his sanction 
to that principle. In his opinion, they 
were bound to look to the mode of making 
an experiment on this subject, as the right 
hon, Baronct, the Member of ‘Tamworth 
had suggested on a former occasion, in the 
safest and most cautious manner; and if 
the amendment were adopted, giving the 
guardians the power of administering in- 
discriminate out-door relief, the experi- 
ment would be fraught with the utmost 
peril, and they would soon be obliged to 
retrace their steps, and repeal the Bill 
altozether. 

Mr. O'Connell felt very much inclined 
to move that the Chairman report progress 
and ask leave to sit again, for this most 
important point had not been sufficiently 
discussed. He had listened to the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russel) the most 
painfal anxiety, and he must say, he had 
used no arcument induce the Com- 
mittee to agree to the clause as it now 
stood. Iie should vote for the amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Limerick, looking to the state of Ireland 
as most likely to serve the purposes of 
benevolence, and the cause of peace and 
social order in that country. ‘They did 
not require workhouses or imprisonment 
to stimulate the Irish to work, they were 
eager to obtain it. This Bill, which 
was supported by English Members with 
the view of tranquillizing Ireland, so far 
from producing order and _ tranquillity, 
would increase irritation and agrarian dis- 
turbance. Would it console the people to 
imprison them in a workhouse? If so, let 
them have enough of it, and instead of 
LOO, let them at once build 600 work- 
houses? A million of money was now 


with 


to 
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distributed in charity among the poor of 
Ireland ; this Bill would put a stop to all 
voluntary charity, and thereby aggravate 
the evils complained of. ‘There would 
either be increased irritation, and an addi- 
tional cause of agrarian disturbance, or 
confiscation of property, if, abolishing 
private charity, they did not substitute 
compulsory relief to a suflicient extent. 
It was admitted they must come to that 
by and by; but the great danger was in 
the transition. Ie complained that this 
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Bill had been introduced without the 
slightest communication with any Irish 
Member. ‘The amendment was a most 


proper one; it left the execution of the 
law under the Commissioners and Guar- 
dians, and only enabled them to go be- 
yond the prison house to meet the ext- 
geneies of want. Without this relaxation 
of the principle of the Bill, it would pro- 
duce greater evils than at present existed. 

The Committee divided. 

On the amendment: Ayes 50 
138: Majority 88. 

House resumed, 


on Monday. 


Noe 8 


SPOOR aOR REL mm 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 5, 1837. 


Read a first time:—Postage Duties. 
VeRULAM and 


Minutes.] Bills. 

Petitions presented. By the Earls of 
Warwick, from various places, against the 
by Lord BrouGHam, from Reading, for the abolition, of 
Chureh-rates; and from Dumbarton, for Seoteh Munici- 
pal Corporations Bill.k—By the Bishop of 
from parishes in Westmoreland, against th 
Chureh-rates; and from Woreester, for the 


tbolition 


CHESTER, 
ibolition of 


better Ob- 


servanee of the Sabbath. By Lord Portman, from 
various places, for the abolition of Churech-rate 
Business OF ParitAmMent.] — Lord 


Brougham rose to call the attention of 
their L ordships to what, in his mind, and 
no doubt in theirs also, however they 
might differ upon other matters, was to 
be regarded as of paramount importance— 
he meant the state of business in that 
House ; 


NE 5} 


Committee to sit again | 


' whole of the seven months, 
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one Bill, which had given rise to consider- 
able discussion on one or two particular 
points, but which, now that it was passed, 
was identically the same Bill that had 
heen adopted by a Committee of their 
Lordships IIvuse, and which had been 
rally discussed two years ago. That Bill 
had been introduced by the Master of the 
Rolls. They had four or five alterations 
made in the measure. Tle had taken oe- 
casion at the time, to express his doubts as 
to these alterations at the time of their 
discussion. The Bill, however, left the House 
ia all its substantial particulars identically 
the same with the measures that had left the 
Committee two years ago. He could not 
then, congratulate their Lordships on the 
subject of that Bill either in this or the 
last Session. Then there was another 
sill—the Municipal Corporation Bill—a 
measure of very great importance, one 
that had undergone, he would not say two 
but last Session, very severe 
scrutiny in a Committee of their Lord- 
ships. But, with the exception of these 
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& ; on int 
Se ( P 
YCSSIONS ago, 


two Bills, had any one thing been done 
this Session? There was, in fact, abso- 


lutely nothing, with the exception of their 
agreement to the resolutions respecting 
the province of Canada. Upon those re- 
solutions, their Lordships were unanimous 
in agrecing with the other House ; their 
being, as Bayes says, « when 
they do agree, it is wonderful.” The 
measures came from the other House of 
Parliament at, as in 1835, so late a period, 
that it was almost impossible to pay atten- 
to them. [n three or four weeks, 
when the month of July had come, the 
whole of the business would be thrown 
upon thei, and which, to be fairly done 
aud deliberately consider 6 and efhiciently 
accomplished, ought to be spread over the 
At that time 
he felt it his duty to complain of and la- 


agreement 


tion 


| ment the course that had been adopted by 


and, as connected with the busi- | 


ness in that House, also to the state of | 


business in the other House of Parliament, 
to which they were chiefly, if not entirely, 
to ascribe it—but if not entirely, 


then | 


there could be traced in what he read of | 


the records of the other House, the mis- 
chiefs that they complained of in their 
Lordships’ House. The first mischief was 
that which might be stated in a single 
sentence—-they had been sitting there be- 
tween four and five months, and had been 
doing little or nothing. They had passed 


jority of their Lordships. 


the majority of their Lordships; but he 
should be wanting in common candour, if 
he was, during the present Session, to 
state that the blame rested with the ma- 
He must con- 


fess, however, at the same time, that he 
looked with fear and trembling to the 


course which their Lordships might be in- 
duced to pursue with respect to some of 
those measures which would be brought 
before their Lordships ; but he should be 
guilty of a gross breach of candour if he 
was not at once to admit that if their 
Lordships were to take the course which it 
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take—if they postponed their decision 
upon the measures which might come 
from the House of pape in the course 
of the next six weeks or two months—he 
should be doing injustic e Ss their Lordships 
if he did not at once admit that the fault 
was not at the door of their Lordships, but 
at other doors. 


{LORDS} 


was generally understood they intended to {| source from which those evils 


He could understand the | 


doctrine of those who said it would be bet- | 


ter if our constitution were differently 
moulded, and that there should be but one 
legislative assembly—although they might 
be wrong, yet they held that opinion con- 
sistently. ‘They said, let us have no more 
House of Lords —that he could understand. 
He could understand, though not so 
clearly, because it had never heen stated 
so distinc ‘tly, the proposition of those who 
said, the present House of Lords, as now 
legislative functions, and therefore that its 
constitution should be reformed and al- 
tered. They might hold that doctrine er- 
roncously, but they also held it consistently 
compared with those who said there ought 
to be a House of Lords, who said they 
were satisfied with the present constitu- 
tion of the House of Lords, who said 
second House of Parliament, to revise the 
proceedings of the other House, and to 
originate proceedings of itself, was a neces- 
sary part of the constitution, and if not ab- 
solutely necessary ,washigh!y expedient ;and 
who, nevertheless, admitting that and rest- 
ing their faith on that doctrine, took 
precautions as made it absolutely—he \ 
going to say physic bie leap ssible that 
that other House of Parliament should ex- 
ercise any one of those functions which 
they say are, as the law now stands, its 


uch 


Val 
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arose ; and 
neither in what he had said, nor in what 
he was about to state, did he take upon 
himself to throw blame upon any quarter 
whatever. He had no right, far be it from 
him to wish he hada right, to attribute 
this delay to the | procec dings of the other 
coO- paar & » branch of the legislature, for 
which, as representing the people of this 
country, he had, now did, and ever should 
entertain the most profound respect ,a re- 
spect which he trusted he should share 
with the majority of those whom he had 
the honour to address. He wished to 
throw no blame whatever on the conduct 
of any individual Members, and the only 
means he had of knowing the proceedings 
of the other House were those which they 
had themselves enabled him to possess— 


| ha 1ely, he printed V if ¢ a) which they had 
co stl ited, as il adapted to ex¢ rcis¢ its | 


published. He ascribed no blame what- 
ever to his noble Friend near him, at the 
head his Majesty’s Government. Te 


inight regret, perhaps, that Ministers had 
hot originated some Bills in their Lord- 
ships’ Itouse. No doubt they had sufli- 
cient reasons for not doing so; and, there- 
fore, although he expressed his regret that 


a those Bills which might have been brought 


in there had been allowed to proceed first 
elsewhere, he threw no blame on them. 
Without attempting to assign reasons or 
motives to any person he thought he had a 


right to state to their Lordships what ap- 


: , | 
just and lawful attributes ; because, to | 


crowd into three or four weeks, the | 
measures which ought to take three 


or four months, at least, 


pose of having them so understood 
that they might be fairly discussed 


and to be so disc ussed that they might 
safely be passed into laws by the ma- 
chinery of that constitution of which those 
persons admitted the just force, and ad- 
mitted the expediency, and at all events 


admitted the present lawful existence of 


whatever, in point of consistency, might 
be the conduct of the proceedings of the 
other class of reasoners to whom he had 
referred, theirs was utterly and hopelessly 
inconsistent. Having said so 
the evils, he would now entreat them to 
look at what might be considered as the 


much of 


for the pur- | 





peared to him to be one or two of the pre- 
that obstruction to the 
pone First, one cause 
» be certain privileges of 
Parliament, in respect 
of money bills and money clauses, which 
prevented the introduction into their 
Lordships’ House of many measures, which 
were either money bills, or were so mixed 
up with bills of that description, that it 
had been found inconsistent with the ex- 
clusive privileges of the other House to 
which allusion was made on the Dublin 
Police Bill—some nights ago, to originate 
those measures in their Lordships’ House, 
the consequence of which was, that a vast 
proportion of those bills were admitted not 
to be within the oviginating jurisdiction of 
their Lordships House, but only receivable 
there after passing the other House of 
Parliament. At one time, it was supposed 
that these privileges extended much fur- 
ther, and that a Bill, in which penalties 


| 

val line Causes of 

business of Paz 
Sa 

might be said 


the other House ye 


were introduced, could not originate in 
that House. The inconvenience had 


heen Jong submitted to; but so much of 





tt 
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the mischief of which they were now com- ) were occupied the whole morning attending 


plaining, namely, the postponement of the 
business of the louse during the first two 
months of the Session had taken place, 
that it was found necessary to bring the 
subject forward in the other House, and 
his right hon. Friend, the Member fo 
Montgomeryshire, had brought forward 
and carried a series of resolutions which 
enabled them to originate bills of that na- 
ture in the House of Lords. Now, that 
privilege might be extended a good deal 
without intending to interfere with what 


| 


private bills--when, at one time, in their 
Lordships’ House, ten or twelve Commit- 
tees were sitting, and in the other from 
twenty to thirty at one and the same 
time—when the Members were obliged to 
ttend these Committees, from the middle 


t{ 
> 4] 1 ‘ 1 ae , - ; 
of the day to the sittine of this House— 


i when many of them were harassed even 


was exclusively the right of the House of | 


Commons, namely, that of levying taxes 
upon the people, and bringing forward 
money bills. Without infringing upon that, 
he could not help thinking that some re- 
laxation might be made in the rules which 
would be attended with the 


best conse. 
‘nee t the yablie 1 sled ¢ 
quences to Ti puolic, wold f 


nd to the 
convenience of legislation in both }touse 

and would spread the busine 

Hlouse more equally over the Session 
There was a second cause, to which he 
had only adverted very generally, that was 
the right of parties to exercise their own 
choice in introducing bills into one House 
rather than the other. This was a point 


of that 


before their attendance begau by private 


communications with the parties interested, 


or with their own constituents. Even if 
they had no private business, or domestic 
concerns to attend to, their whole morn- 
ings were occupied in that way. Let their 
Lordships only consider what the state of 
Members of the other House must be, and 
how ill caleulated they were to discharge 
their public duties, and nothing could be 
more likely than that these hon. Members 
should be wanting in their attendance, 

it was necessary to keep the House 
together, It was not, then, to be wondered 
at—he only argued probabilities—if the 
result of that fatigue was, that the House 
did not sit, not being able to make one at 
four o’clock, and that Houses were not 


when 


+ 


| made for one or two days during each 


that could not be made matter of recula- | 


tion; andhe only threw out this observation 
by way of suggestion to the parties, as it 


would tend to expedite measures. He 
must say, that the general complaint now 
was, that the whole business was post- 
poned to the end of the Session het 
was a very great indisposition to | 


and the consequence was, that during 
the first part of the Session, little or 
nothing was done, and during — the 
latter part there was a good deal 
too much done for the time left to do 
it in. Tis observation was not meant to 
apply to the present Government or the 
last —to that House of Lords or the pre- 
ceding one; the system was at fault, and 
individuals ought not to be blamed for it. 
There was another thing to be considered 
in Connexion with that subject, and one 
which he considered it was not impossible 
to provide a remedy for—he alluded to 
what was called the private business of 
Parliament, the mass of which had been 
increasing of late years, (although not so 
much as some would suppose) but which 
had been a very great burthen to the 
Houses of Parliament, and a great obstruc- 
tion to legislation on public measures. 
Let them only see in what position the 


week ; and if, after they had sat for an 
hour or two, they were counted out, it 
being found, in the course of the evening 
in cousequence of the fatigue to which he 
had alluded, that it was more expedient to 
adjourn it than to go On, although there 
ere thirty or forty orders and seventy or 
lit tices Which crowded the books ; 

it t rwhelmed with this 
mount of publi and private business their 
Lordships had only, in order to satisfy 
themselves, to look to the records of the 
House. Thus, with seventy-one notices 
upon subjects given on the first night of 
the Session, upon subjects, many of them 
of the highest importance to the interests 
of the nation, and of mankind, and others 
of minor import, and those had been ins 
creased to one hundred in the first week of 
its sitting, and, if he might venture to say, 
a very moderate per centage indeed of those 
had been disposed of, although they had 
been for four or five months upon the books. 
\ very moderate per centage of them had 
even gone beyond the embryo state of no- 
tices in the first stage of their existence. 
Oppressed, then, as the other House was, 
with a heavy amount of business, and in. 
capable, for the reasons he had already 
given, to sit for the purpose of expediting 
it— he would not say to get through it — 


lor that they were ove 


vther House was placed, where Members { but incapable of making cyena serious ims 
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pression on it, the other House was in the | 
state to which he referred—a_ state in | 


which their Lordships’ House would also 
be from the same causes, if the 'y Were com- 
pelled to attend to private business during 
the morning, and if they had the same 
number of notices and orders to do with, 
which happily they had not, although it 


was a set off against the other evil, that of 


there being no business to be done in 
their Lordships’ House for four or five 
months. Much of the business to which 
he alluded, was private business, but was, 
nevertheless, of great importance ; not as of 
paramount import as public business could 


he, yet it was of great importance to the 


parties concerned ; and thus the 
House disposed in a Session of a greater 
amount of property, and of a greater 
amount of questions of private interest, 
than all the courts of law and equity in a 
year. No doubt those questions were of 


other | 


great importance to those concerned, and | 


on reference to the amount of them which 
had been dealt with he found that in the 
course of the last five years, exclusive of 
the present, the average of local bills—for 
he meant to include Tocal public bills in 
the list of private acts—that the aver- 
age passed was 161 each year, there having 
been not less than ninety-one passed dur- 
ing the last year. That was the amount 
of f private legislation, which was, of course, 
a serious burthen upon both Houses of 


arliament, from the obstruction to other | 


business, which it caused, and, above all, 
from the unsatisfactory manner in which it 
was done and in which it must continue to 
be done so long as the present system was 
pursued, when the number of folio pages 
devoted to private legislation — of acts 
passed within the last two Sessions— was 
upwards of nine thousand. During the 
last six years and a-half, since the acces- 
sion of his present Majesty, there were 
nearer 24,000 than 2%,000 folio pages 
added to the statute book. There were in 
that time 23,700 folio pages in that species 
of legislation. The average number of 
bills ‘passed in those years was 161, but 
the number had been greater in hemor 
years. 
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Glasgow twenty-one, Liverpool no less 
than twe uty- three, and there had been no 
less than 278 bills, all making local reeu- 
lations for forty-five towns during the last 
twelve years. ‘The expense of those mea- 
sures was not less than 300,000/. This 
species of legislation, however, was not 
confined to towns, but extended to parishes. 
In the parish of Mary la bonne alone, 
since the year 1795, the local legislation 
vecupied a volume of nearly five hundred 
pages, being much greater—he would not 
say than the Code Napoleon—but ‘much 
greatcr than the Code Civile. Each of 
those acts, he begged their Lordships to 
recollect, having the effect of suspending 
the law of the land and interrupting pri- 
vate rights, sometimes of altering the law 
under which men had made their contracts 
and settled their affairs, and by which 
they supposed themselves safe — giving 
rights which the law repudiated, powers 
which the law did not authorise, and sane- 
tioning wrongs which the law deprecated ; 
that was, in short, but in truth, the effect 
of private legislation, It was most incon- 
ceivable that measures such as those he 
had stated, should have passed without 
more mature deliberation, and have been 
decided upon by those who had never 
heard the facts connected with them, He 
sought not to cast blame on any party— 
it was the system, and the system alone, 
of which he complained, and which by long 
usage had grown up into an inveterate 
practice. With regard to Members of the 
House of Commons the case was peculiar. 
Men went there unt ler the influence, not 
merely of the importunity of friends, 
which might be 1 oaitad, but of the im- 
portunity of constituents, which could not 
be so safely resisted. He knew not, in- 
deed, whether, strictly speaking, the con- 
stituents had not a claim on their repre- 
sentatives assistance. If he were asked 
to support a particular measure by any 
particular class of individuals, he had it in 
his power to reply that he was here in his 
individual capacity — he represented no 
one ; but a man’s constituents had a right 
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| to say, “ You are the representative of 


In 1825, there were 282 bills pass- | 


ed; in 1826, when the delusion that had | 


existed respecting joint-stock banks was at 
an end, there were upwards of 200 bills, 
In 1813, there had been 295 bills passed. 
In the last twelve years no less than four- 
teen towns had had, in the course of every 
Session, two local acts passed. South- 
wark had had twelve, Edinburgh and 





our interests.” It was true that an indi- 
vidual elected a Member of Parliament 
ought to consider himself the representative 
not alone of his particular constituents 
but of the country at large. It cert: linly 
was his duty to consult tlie interests of the 
public as a whole, but it must also be ad- 
mitted, that his constituents, in so far as 
their local interests were concerned, had a 
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peculiar claim on him. One of the stand- 
ing orders of the House of Commons made 
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it imperative to publish the attendance of 


the Members on Committees, and he 
found, from a record of their proceedings, 
which he held in his hand that the attend- 
ace on one Bill, which he would not 
name, but it was before the House this 
Session, was as follows:—On one occasion 
there were present forty-cight 
then forty, then forty-four, then forty-two 
and then forty. He would suppose that 
every one person who was nominally en- 
tered as attending did attend the whole 
time, but it was possible that only five or 
six out of the forty gave a continued at- 
tendance. ‘The average attendance for 
the first six days was forty-three. On 
the seventh day, however, there was an 
unusual attendance ; it looked as if the 
Committee were disposed to work double 
tides, Suddenly, the number who appeared 
from forty to seventy-one. One 
might naturally ask himself what was the 
meaning of so sudden an increase—how 
was it, that there having been an attend- 
ance of only forty during the first six 
days, on the seventh day there was an in- 
Hux of thirty additional Members ? The 
riddle was soon solved by what followed. 
‘There was a vote, and on that vote he 
found that sixty-five divided. So that 
though there were never more than forty- 
two or forty-three present during the 
hearing of the business, the counsel hi: wing 
delivered their speeches, the witnesses 
having been examined, and the question 
coming before the Committee for decision, 
it wes decided by the votes of sixty-five 
individyals. Some who thus divided had 
never attended till the sixth day, and there 
were several who attended for the first 
time on the day of the division. This 
course of proce eding was not confined to the 
‘case of which he he ad heen speaking ; it 
was of ordinary occurrence. Te waeda 
give another instance still more remarkable. 
In the case to which he was about to re- 
vert the Committee sat for fourteen days. 
In the course of the eleventh and three 
subsequent days there were six divisions ; 
out of these six, three were equal, and the 
matter was decided by the casting vote of 
the chairman, On the other three divi- 
sions there never was a wajority 
than one; the numbers were seven to six 
or six to five; so that the going out of a 
Member, or the coming in of a Member 
who had not been in before, and who, there- 
fore, had not heard a syllable of the evi- 
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dence, governed the decision. For the 
first ten days the Committee sat, the 


numbers who attended ran thus:—In the 
beginning there were seventeen, then thir- 
then seventeen, thene iehteen ; then, 
when they had got into about the thick of 
the business, the numbers dropped down 
to ten, the next day they were seven, then 
they began to rise again, and their Lord- 
ships would suspect the reason. From 
they mounted to sixteen, from six- 
teen to twenty-four, from twenty-four to 
twenty-six, from twenty-six to twenty- 
eight, thus rapidly reac hing that number 
of twenty-cight on the e ‘leventh day. This 
was to be accounted for by the division. 
Now, seven of those who divided could not 
be found amongst the twenty-eight who 
had given their attendance. They were 
scen on that oceasion, but they never had 
heard of before. The sub- 
jects to which this Committee devoted 
its attention were of a very peculiar de- 
scription, and most remark ably prec ise was 
it as to the results to which it arrived. 
One of the questions to be answered, being 
the number of passengers that would be 
conveyed on that line of road, he found 
them estimated at 513 and seven-eighths of 
a passenger. The parties were also frac- 
tionally accurate as to the income to be 
divided between the shareholders, whih 
was stated to be 31,751/. 18s. 4d. The 
Committee reported that “‘ the line and its 
branches, in an engineering point of view; 
were peculiarly fitting for their purpose ; 
that the gradients aud curves were favour- 
able, that the steepest gradient was one in 
290, and that extended over a mile and 
a quarter, Why, to learn the lan- 
guage of these things, it was almost neces- 
sary to attend for two or three days on the 
Committee. The noble and learned Lord 
then referred to the case of another Com- 
mittee, which sat for fifty-five days in the 
last Session, and the Bill having been 
thrown out, resumed their sittings this 
Session, and had sat for thirty-five days, 
making in the whole ninety days. The 


teen, 


seven 


been seen or 


| 
Ww. 


attendance in this instance had varied 
exceedingly. At first, the numbers were 
twenty-four, then fourteen, then twelve, 


then ten; they then got up to twenty- 
six; on the iwenty-eighth day, instead 
of there being twenty-eight present, there 
were fifty-three, and then of course came 
a division, when forty-six divided. What 
ensued ? It might be fancied that the 
Members of the Committee were exhausted 
by the labour they had undergone. In 
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the division for the next day, the attend-| shade of difference of opinion would be 


ance was only twenty-seven. ‘The day 
after it rose again and was forty-three ; on 
that day, there were three divisions. 
Once more the attendance dropped and 
was only twenty-two. 
all, there were present forty-three ; and 
then divisions in 
course, were parties failed in 
giving a hearing to the evidence. These 
things, be it remembered, were done with- 
out even feeling ashamed of them---they 
were done, not in the dark, not by conni- 
vance, but openly, notoriously, and avow- 
edly. They were part of a system; the 
system had been long esti tblished ; the 
practice was inveterate, and his compk ints 
were directed against the system and the 
practice. He would be the |: ast person in the 
world to say anything against the Commit- 
tee, and against the individuals comprised 
in the Committee, who had conformed to 
the practice. They did the same thing in 
this House, without constituents to im- 
portune them. He reeollected a case 
which was stated by the noble Baron 
opposite two yearsago. The noble Baron 
complained on that occasion that noble 
Lords had divided on the Bill, who had 
not attended before the day when they 
came down to vote. He was aware their 
Lordships might say that they had read 
the evidence, but he begged to inform 
their Lordships that there was a wide 
difference between reading the evidence, 


came the 


who had 


and seeing and hearing the witne sses, and 
hearing the arguments of counsel. There 


might be various opinions as to the naturs 
and extent of this mischief, and as to how 
far those individuals were acting indis- 
creetly who were parties to it ; there might 
be different opinions as to the best mode 
of applying a remedy, or as to whether 
any remedy was likely to be effectual, but 
there was one matter, with respect to 
which, he would venture to say there 
could not be a difference ; he would venture 
to say that there could not be any differ. 
ence of opinion, either within or without 
the doors of Parliament, either as regarded 
the public or those who took a part in 
these transactions ; he would venture to 


say, that there could not be a difference of 
opinion even on the part of that body of 


men to whom alone, the system, as at 
present established and administered could 
he supposed to be profitable—he alluded to 
the profession to which he had the honour 
to belong, not excepting them, throughout 
the whole country, not the shadow of a 


On the Jast day of 


which, of | « 





found to exist as to the present system ; 


>] 

but with one voice, and that would soon 
be a loud voice, they all would join in com. 
plaining of, in reprobating, and in con- 
demning the system, and loudly and 
nuously would they eall out for a 
hange, How to shape a proposition to 
et rid of the evil was a far more dificult 
cpg tion, Phis was not the ouly mischiet 
Giod knew, which it was easier by a 


thousand times to point out and complain 
of than it was to finda remedy for; if, 
however, that were a suflicient reason for 
not seeking a remedy, where would be all 
the improvements which in other matters 
they had attempted, and he would add, s 
successfully 2? It was their duty to do 
their best, and only to cease attempting a 
cure when they found the mischief w 
irremediable. What he wished to call their 
Lords ships attention to, was the propriety of 
an inquiry to sce whether the 
was past remedying or not, If the 
the inquiry should show that no 
remedy could be found, they must be con- 
tent with things as they were. For himself 
he must say that he ‘did not think the 
case quite hopeless. He had considered 
various plans, but he would not go so far 
as to assert that any one of them ought to 
be adopted, or even that a combination of 
the whole would effect the important 
object they ought to have in view ; but he 
would, nevertheless, state one or two of 
them for their Lordships’ consideration. In 
his opi nion, some reeulation was extreme ‘ly 
desirable in both I Parliament for 
limiting the period of the year in which 
private business was to be transacted ; he 
would specify the time, and not allow it to 
be so extended as at present. He knew 
there were certain interests which would 
not be much benefitted by such a plan. 
He knew there were certain interests for 
the advancement of which it was better 
that the private business should be spread 
over a period of five or six months ; but 
his belief was, that it would be in itself a 
great improvement, should they go no 
further than to confine the private business 
toa specified period, and let it be under- 
stood, that after such a date, allowing, say 
four or six weeks, private business should 
cease. But then that must be coupled 
with a cessation of other business during 
that time, aud that involved what he 


Instituting 
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evil 
result of 


fouses of 


knew many of the Members of both 
ITouses were averse to, namely, a com- 
pulsory attendance to private business 
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as there was in the other House of Parlia- 
ment to Election Committees. This pro- 
position might be carried into effect if 
they met at a reasonable time of the year 

if they did not persist in turning winter 
into summer, as well as night into day — 
if, instead of meeting in the beginning of 
February, they would assemble in the be- 
ginning of November, laying it to their 
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account to be released in the month of | 
May or in the beginning of June. They | 


might find such an arrangement inconve- 
nient at first; but his belief was, that in a 
few years they would marvel that they 
had so Jong deferred an arrangement so 
easy and so advantageous. At all events, 
to meet earlier, to devote the first part of 
the Session to the private business, and so 
to get the remainder of the Session, for 
public business, in his opinion would be a 
ereat benefit. An arrangement for getting 
ridof the private business in the morning was 
ohjected to by some on the ground that it 
was Inconvenient for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to meet in the day time. It was 
said, that such a system would exclude 
professional men. His experience did not 
lead him to that conclusion. He found 
that their sitting of an evening did not 
preclude the attendance of those professional 
men who had professional business of an 
evening. In former times, when Parlia- 
ment sat at ten o'clock, and even earlier in 
the morning, they had as many lawyers 
and judges and mercantile men giving 
their attendance as they had of late years. 
His belief was, that if the Ffouse of Com- 
mons sat in the course of the day 
of in the night—the impossibility of sitting 
both day and night had made it necessary 
for them to adjourn almost every night at 
twelve o’clock—if the private business were 
first disposed of and they then undertook 
the public business, he had no doubt that 
would be found a much more convenient 
arrangement. It might be said his plan 
was merely speculative and visionary, but 
he could not bring himsclf to believe that 
there would be any objection to change the 
mode of conducting the private business, 
and thus, at once, lay the axe to the root 
of the evil. He had said not a word which 
went to impute motives to those who voted 
on private bills ; he had spoken only of 
those who voted on them without having 
heard the evidence. It might be said, 
that to a certain degree the standing 
orders would apply a remedy for the evil 
of which he had complained; but he 
thoughtthat aninquiry would shew the ne- 
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cessity of some legislative provision to ex 
pedite the business. This plan had been 
proposed before; he had heard of it ever 
since he had possessed a seat in Parliament. 
It was notorious that the great expense 
and delay of private bills were oceasioned 


| hy the necessity for the Committee coming 


to certain conclusions as to matters of fact, 


and reporting certain opinions on those 


facts. It had been recommended that they 
should send a commission instead of bring- 


ing the parties up to town from all parts 
of the country. It had been asked, why 
not, instead of putting the parties to such 
an expense in bringing up witnesses, send 
a commission to them chosen by each 
House of Parliament, or by both jointly, 
and let that commission examine the en- 
gineers and surveyors, and hear the coun 
sel, and report, ‘not. their opinion as to 
whether certain points were explained or 
not, but let them find the facts, in the 
nature of a special verdict, on which the 
two Ifouses might proceed to legislate. If 
they reported the evidence as well as their 
conclusions, then it would be competent 
for the Houses, if not satisfied with their 
conclusions, to proceed to satisfy them- 
selves. The consequence of that arrange- 
ment might be, another examination by 
the Houses, and it would perhaps be 
said that the examivation by the Commis- 
sion would thus be only so much in addi« 
tion. There was another proposition, 
which was, to hold the Houses concluded 
by the finding of the Commission. If the 
Commission were well chosen, so that it 
leserved the entire Parlia- 
ment, he could net perceive any very 
great objection to such a system; but 
he admitted objections might be urged 
against it, and he would not now stop to 
discuss them. What objection could 
there be to this? That the Committees 
should be chosen of a certain limited num. 
ber—say eleven—seven, nine or eleven ; 
that these Committees should sit, de die in 
diem ; that persons should not be allowed 
to absent themselves from the Committees 
any more than they were permitted to 
absent themselves from the election Com- 
mittees; that no vote should be taken 
without the of those who had 
heard the evidence ; or, at all events, that 
no person should be allowed to vote by 
whom the evidence had not been heard. 
In some of the Committees to which he had 
already adverted, there were Members who 
appeared to possess the power of ubiquity, 
for, according to the documents they ap- 
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peared to have been attending three or four | bers of both Houses of Parliament. It 


Committees that were sitting on the same | proposed to take seven Members 


day. The non-attendance of Members and 


of the 
House of Commons, and five of the House 


their attendance when they ought not to be | of Lords, who were to sit with the assist- 


present, were not the only ‘evils. It was said 
that these Committees came to conflicting 
decisions. ‘The same point was sometimes 
decided in different ways by different 
Committees, and occasionally these con- 
flicting decisions were come to by Commit- 
tees — dof nearly the same individu- | 
als, the variance being the result of 3 
bers going out or coming in. Such events 
led to suspicion that the decisions of the 
Committees were governed by the balance 4 
of interests. It appeared to him, that to 
secure an uniformity of decision on ques- 
tions of law, it was expedient that a 
selection should be made from among the 
Members of the House itself, or that tn 
some instances, individuals out of the 
House should be obtained. Ue could not 
help here adverting to a measure framed by 
their Lordships about three years back. A 
Bill having come from the other Ifouse, 
dealing with the corruption in boroughs, 


\lem- 


that Bill was found exceedingly unsatis- 
factory, though there was the greatest 


inclination to support it. A suggestion 
was, therefore, made by the noble Duke 
on the benches opposite, which was held 
to be of so much importance, that it was 
considered proper to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. In the Committee, the 
proposed alteration was made, and the 
result was, that many clauses were thrown 
out, and many were introduced, and the 
entire Bill was so essentially altered that 
it could hardly be considered the same 
measure. The Bill having returned to the 
House of Commons, that House came to 
the conclusion that it would be better to 
reject the amendments, because the effect 
of adopting them would be almost the 
same as if the House were to pass a Bill 
by asingle vote, and this Bill, as altered, 
was too important a measure to be passed 
by the House of Commons, without re- 
ceiving the fullest consideration. It might 
therefore be said— not that the principle 
was negatived—but rather that the con- 
sideration of it was postponed. Now, 
what was the measure? It proposed one 
of the widest departures from ordinary 
rules—one of the most unquestionable in- 
vasions of the pledges of Parliament he 
ever recollected, being carried he would 
not say, but propounded, It went to 
this: it ap pointe da tribunal consisting of 
judges, the jury being selected from Mem- 
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a 
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ance and under the direction of one of the 
judges, not being a Member of either 
House of Parliament ; there was to be 
given a power of appe ‘al to the other judges 
m questions of law ; that jury, so composed 
of Members of both Houses of Parli: iment, 
was to find, as it were, a special verdict on 
the facts of the case ; that verdict being so 
returned to both Houses of Parliament, it 
was to conclude them, not as to any Bill 
or measure, but as to the facts only, and 
they were to proceed to legislate, if they 
chose, on the facts, found by the said 
special verdict. Now, see the advantage of 
this—here 
two. Instead of both Houses sitting day by 
day and from month to month, there was to 
he one jury composed always of the same 
persous who would sit de die in diem, and 
thus would be saved to the parties, the 
delay, the expense, and the vexation which 
in ninety cases out of every hundred ac- 
companied private bills. Various other 
plans had been suggested, on which he 
should not dwell. Among these, was one 
for withdrawing altogether these cases 


from the jurisdiction of both Houses of 


Parliament ; and sending them before 
some other tribunal. There were many 


objections to such a plan; and it was, 
indeed, only to be thought of as a last 
resort, and when all other expedients 
were found to fail. He hoped, however, 
that it would be found quite practicable to 
remedy the evil, great as it was, by other 
means. The departure from the former 
usual course in reference to granting 
patents had been found fully to answer 
the purpose. Upon the whole, it appeared 
to him to be not only advisable but the 
imperative duty of the House, to apply a 
remedy as speedily as possible to the ex- 
isting evils, and he trusted that the subject 
having thus been brought forward,the House 
would not allow it to be put aside either 
from neglect, or from a hopelessness of a 
cure, He was persuaded that if the Com- 
mittee were granted, it would be able.to 
devise something approaching at least to a 
remedy. The noble and learned Lord 
concluded by moving, That a Select 
Committee be appointed to inquire into, 
and consider of the state of business before 
this House of Parliament.” 

Viscount Melbourne said, that he felt, 
and he was sure the House and the country 


was one proceeding instead of 
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would feel themselves, under great obliga- 
tions to his noble and learned Friend, for 
having brought forward a motion of such 
great importance, and also for the manner 
in which he had performed that task. He 
thought certainly that his noble Friend 
had stated sufficient to justify their Lord- 
ships in acceding to the motion which had 
been proposed. Ile had stated cnough to 
call on that House to institute an inquiry 
into the matters which had been so ably, 
so clearly, so distinctly opened by his 
noble and learned Friend; but at the 


same time he wished to guard himself 


from acquiescing in all that his noble 
Friend had stated, and from concurring with 
him as to the magnitude of the evil and 
assenting to the proposition that that evil 
was of such maguitude and such import- 
ance as that it necessarily and impera- 
tively called for revision, change, and al- 
teration in the manner of proceeding in 
their Lordships’ House. He agreed in 
the propriety of inquiry whether any de- 
fects existed, and applying any remedy 
that might be required ; but he did not 
believe that the evil had proceeded to so 
crying an extent as to render it necessary, 
in justice to the subjects of this country, 
that some remedy should be applied. He 
would beg, with very great submission, to 
admonish their Lordships that, in entering 
upon subjects, connected with the privi- 
leges of Parliament, they were meddling 


with matters of the last importance—of 


no less importance than those strong, 
ereat, and sweeping measures which it 
was now the fashion to call organic 
changes of the Constitution. ‘To change 
and to tamper with the privileges of Par- 
liament was of little less importance than 
to interfere with the Constitution of Par- 
liament itself; it was of little less import- 
ance than that measure which had intro- 
duced extensive alterations in the Cousti. 
tution of the House of Commons, or any 
other measure for revising and altering 
other bodies of the State. He had heard 
many persons of very great ability and ex- 
perience commend the proceedings of Par- 
liament; but he particularly alluded to 
Sir Samuel Romilly, who was not certainly 
“very much disposed to applaud the Con- 
stitution and laws of England, but who 
always gave his most unqualified approba- 
tion to the forms of proceeding in this and 
the other House of Parliament. He had 
heard him say that, having been a witness 
of the violence and excesses of the French 
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Revolution, he was convinced that had 
their Upper Chamber been so well devised 
to check violence, so well devised for pro- 
ducing moderation and reflection, as was 
the House of Peers in England, that cire 
cumstance would have gone far to prevent 
the evils that arose at that period. He 
could not, therefore, approach the consi- 
deration of these matters without a con- 
siderable degree of apprehension, and 
without reflecting on the importance which 
was attached to them. His noble and 
learned Friend had not very much relied 
ou a topic which had given rise to a good 
deal of observation— which related to the 
late period of the Session at which Bills 
passed the other House of Parliament, 
and were sent up for the consideration of 
their Lordships. That was a very general 
subject of observation, and his noble 
Friend opposite had made a complaint 
in reference to it in the Session of 1834. 
He, however, was more patient, and had 
waited till the 7th of July—but the pre- 
sent motion was before their Lordships 
on the 7thof June. With respect to this 
part of the subject, he must say, that, as to 
the measures that were sent up to their 
Lordships, if they had a mind to get rid 
of them, if it suited the majority to exer- 
cise that suspensive veto, to which some 
reformers of the present day were dis- 
posed to confine the powers of that House, 
it required little time to carry those 
wishes into effect: but if any consider- 
able part of their Lordships thought that 
the questions were of a nature that it 
would be better to settle, if upon the 
whole the party should think that they 
might as well pass the measures, he had 
never found that the complication of those 
Bills, their length, or their difficulties, 
stood much in their Lordships’ way, he 
had always seen that the House found 
time enough to pass the Bills, and he 
would refer the noble Duke to the end 
of the Session of 1833, when the Bank 
Charter Bill, the Emancipation Bill, and 
the East India Company’s Charter Bill 
were passed—measures of such great im- 
portance that the contemplation of them 
makes one’s head turn. He _ believed 
those measures had been very much con- 
sidered; they had certainly been at- 
tended with a success which nobody ex- 
pected—he was sure he did not. He 
did not, then, see much in that difficulty, 
which had been raised, because the real 
fact was, that much time and leisure 
2Q 
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did not lead to industry, attention, and 
thought, but was, on the contrary, calcu- 
lated to produce neglect, inattention, and 
delay. He found it so with regard to 
himself, and saw it in the conduct of 
others. That which brought them really 
to consider measures was the existence 
of a necessity which called upon them 
to make some speedy provision; and, in 
fact, the more time they had the more 
they required. What was the reason that 
they had dawdled so long a time about 
the two Bills which had been sent up to 
them? Why, because they had nothing 
else to do. The fact was, the less they 
had to do the less they did. It sounded 
very well to talk about time for consi- 
deration and reflection, but their Lord- 
ships knew very well that it was a ne- 
cessity for expedition that urged them to 
the real and serious consideration of a 
measure. His noble Friend had made 
some observations on the mode of trans- 
acting private business, and it was prob- 
ably liable to many of his objections ; 
but he doubted much whether to relieve 
the House from the private business 
would at all expedite the public business 
of Parliament. There was a sort of di- 
vision of labour in that respect, for in 
neither House did the same Members ge- 
nerally attend both to public and private 
business, although, if they did, the private 
business was calculated to fit them for the 
discharge of the public business with 
which Parliament might be engaged. He 
was very anxious to have the subject 
seriously considered, but, at the same time, 
he must again express his doubt whether 
that inquiry would lead to the result ex- 
pected. In very many of the suggestions 
of his noble and learned Friend he could 
not concur: with regard to limiting the 
attention of the House to private Bills 
during the early part of the Session that 
was a question touching the constitutional 
privileges of Parliament, which he thought 
inexpedient. The early business of Par- 
liament was frequently of very great im- 
portance; there was already some limita- 
tion respecting the time of presenting pe- 
titions upon private bills; and if they 
drew the line tighter, he believed they 
would speedily be obliged to relax it. 
He was unable then to go into all the de- 
tails which his noble Friend had adverted 
to; there was sufficient to justify the in- 
quiry, but he wished to guard himself 
from admitting that the evil was so press- 
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ing as to render any remedy necessary, 
or from being supposed to anticipate that 
much good could result from the motion, 

The Duke of Wellington said, that the 
proposition could have no tendency to 
make matters better year, at all 
events. He had seen great improvement 
in the conduct of private business within 
the last five or six years; resolutions had 
been formed by many noble Lords, founded 
upon their own feclings and opinions, not 
to interfere with any Bills in which they 
had any private interest. Tle would not, 
however, pretend to say, that much might 
not still be done; but he believed that 
that improvement must depend on the 
feelings of noble Lords themselves. It 
did not appear to him that any measure 
was likely to result from this Committee ; 
but he did not desire to oppose himself to 
anything which the noble and learned 
Lord might think desirable in that respect. 

The Duke of Richmond agreed with the 
noble Duke that the private business was 
better managed than it used to be. Still 


Business of Parliament. 


a 
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there was much to be remedied; and if 


the present motion had only been confined 
to that part of the subject it would have 
received his most cordial support. It fre- 
quently happened that many Peers went 
down to the Committees punctually, stayed 
during the whole of the proceedings, and 
heard the whole of the evidence, and the 
opening and summing up of the learned 
Counsel, whilst others went down on the 
last day, were contented with reading over 
the evidence, and hearing the summing- 
up. That was ove evil; and he would 
say for himself that he could not con- 
scientiously yote upon a private bill unless 
he had been present during the whole or a 
great part of the proceedings. Again, by 
reference to the standing orders it would 
be found that all Committees ought to 
meet at ten, and sit till four o’clock ; 
whereas some of them did not meet till 
two, and then the Counsel were so clever 
and technical, that the whole of the time 
was taken up by their arguments, and fre- 
quently no evidence could be heard. With 
respect to public business, he would ask, 
might not the House of Commons concede 
something as regarded money clauses ? 
There were many clauses which were not 
money clauses, but which, beeause they 
referred to some rate, precluded that 
House from interfering with the Bill. 
Why, he would also ask, should there be 
any jealousy on the part of the House of 

















Commons as to permitting Bills sent up 
to that House too late on one Session to be 
commenced there in the next? He agreed 
cordially in the motion of his noble and 
learned Friend, and though it might not 
be possible to effect all that he expected, 
| 


icT- 


sUll it was calculated to produce cons! 
ible improvements. 
Motion agreed to. 
HWIOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 5. F837. 


MINnuTES.] Petitions presented. By Sir O. Mostry, from 


persons employed on the canals and in the potteries of 


Staffordshire, for a better Observance of the Sabbath.—By 
SirC, B. Vere, Mr. Hamivron, Mr. Wopgnouse, and 
other hon, MempBers, from various plac wainst the 
Ministerial plan for the abolition of Chureii-rates. 
By Mr. Winks, Mr. ‘Tooke, Sir R. Ferauson, and 
other hon. Memerrs, from various places, in favour 
of the Ministerial plan for the abolition of Church 
rates.—By Sir GrorGe Creek, from parish clerks in 
Seotland, against the registration of Births and Marri 
(Seotland) Bill. 


Commerctan Distress. — Tne Cur- 
rency.) Lord J. Russell rose to move the 
Order of the Day for the Ilouse resolving 
itself into a Committee upon the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. 7. Adlwood rose to move an amend- 
ment. ‘The House of Commons appeared 
to him to be like Nero fiddling whilst 
Rome was burning. They had been 
dabbling with small game for some months 
past, whilst a general conflagration had 
risen among the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, and was now extending 
its ravages rapidly among the agricultural 
and labouring classes. ‘This was a 
of things which appeared to him to d 
an inguiry. In his mind, the wel ) 
Ireland was more implicated in the amend- 
ment which he was about to propose than 
it was in any measure which could be 
proposed for the relicf of the poor in 
Ireland, much more than it was in the 
measure now before Parliament for their 
relief. The Flouse had been told by the 
noble Lord, on a former evening, that it 
was wrong to consider the present distress 
of the country as anything comparable to 
the distress of 1825. Now, with all 
deference to the noble Lord, he must say, 


that the neble Lord had no experience of 


the distress of 1825, either commercially 
or politically. If the right hon. Me mbe! 
for Tamworth were present, he wouk 
assure the noble Lord from the highest 
authority, that the saflerings of the mass 
of the people of Eneland at that time 
were not half as great as at present. He 
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admitted that the pressure at that time was 
greater upon the bankers. ‘The pressure, 
however, upon the merchants was much 
greater now than it was then, and the 
manufacturers and labourers of the country 
were not sufferme then one-millionth part 
of what they now suffered. His’ hon. 
Vricnd, the Member for Caithness, had been 
taunted by the noble Lord at the head of 
the Home Department with anticipating 
events. The noble Lord said, that his 
hon. friend was anticipating calamity. He 
did not know what the noble Lord con- 
sidered a calamity. Perhaps the noble 
Lord, if London and Westminster were 
both swallowed up by an earthquake, and 
he himself were to escape, would not con- 
sider the loss of those two cities as a 
calamity. He, however, deemed it to be 
a great calamity, when 2,000,000 of 


honourable and upright men—men as 


honourable and upright as the noble Lord 
himself, though not so high in rank and 
tation—were plunged in privation and 
poverty. Plague, pestilence, and famine, 
were cach a great calamity, but were not, 
when combined, such a calamity as that of 
depriving one-third of the population of 
this empire of the means of daily sub- 
sistence. He would undertake to say, that 
from the year 1810 up to the present day 
there was no man living who had applied 
so much time as he had applied to the 
subject of the currency, or who had pos- 
sessed such opportunities as he had for 
investigating all its ramifications. Seeing, 
then, that ruin was attacking the vitals of 
English commerce, he took the liberty of 
alling back the attention of the House ; 
mt why should he say calling back the 
attention of the House, when its attention 
had never yet been directed to the subject ? 
He took the liberty of calling the attention 
of the House to the real interests of the 
nation, which had been little consulted by 
Parliament since it had become a reformed 
Parliament, and had not been consulted by 
it, he did not know how long before it 
beeame a reformed Parliament. Without 
further circumlocution, he would call the 
attention of the House of Commons—the 
reformed House of Commons—to the very 
serious condition in which the large masses 
of the people of England were now placed. 
Eve ry Viember who then heard him knew 
that ruin had fallen on the commercial and 
They heard 
men say, “ How can Government be justly 
made responsible for the imprudence and 
want of caution on the part of those 
a 8 Ty). 


the manufacturing classes. 
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classes ?”” He insisted that the commercial 
and manufacturing classes had not been 
guilty either of imprudence or want of 
caution. The plain matter of fact was, 
that they had dared to carry on their busi- 
ness under one state of the currency, when 
they were liable to be called upon to re- 
deem all their obligations under another. 
The Government and its laws had created 
a state of fictitious prosperity, which they 
had afterwards changed into a state of real 
adversity. The unhappy merchants were 
not at all to blame. ‘They supposed that 
they were acting under the protection of 
British laws, and they were ignorant that 
the noble Lord and his colleagues in the 
Ministry had changed them frandulently 
and secretly. They had contracted debts 
under one set of prices, and they were 
now suddenly called upon to pay them 
under another. They had contracted debts 
when cotton was selling at 8//. a-pound ; 
they were now called upon to redeem them 
when cotton was only 4/. a-pound. ‘The 
same was the case with tobaceo and tea. 
Hence it happened that every man was 
compelled to pay 200/. for every 100/. of 
debt which he had contracted. ‘The mer- 
chants, he repeated, were not to blame for 
the ruin in which they were at present 
involved, for they had been swindled out 
of their property by the fraudulent opera- 
tion of the laws. ‘They would be wealthy 
even now if justice were done them; but 
they found their wealth passing rapidly 
away from them because justice was denied 
them. The House had been 
former evening, that the Bank of Eneland 
ought to give assistance to such of the 
merchants as were at present in difhicultics. 
Now unless the Government was prepared 
to repeal the law which coerced the Bank 
of England to pay in gold, all that the 
Bank of England could do by assisting the 
merchants would be to involve itself in 
the same common ruin with them. The 
law at present compelled the Bank of 
England to pay its notes in standard gold. 
Four years ago the measures of Govern- 
ment had compelled the Bank of England 
to relax the screw. They had compelled 
the Bank to issue new supplies of paper. 
The discontents which prevailed in conse- 
quence of the prevalent distress of 1832 
required that issue of bank paper. ‘The 
Government had done more than this; it 
prevailed upon the Legislature to pass acts 
making bank-notes a legal tender for all 
sums above 5/., and abclishing altogether 
the usury laws. ‘They thus gave the fishes 
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plenty of watcr to swim in—they first 
fastened down the plug of the pond in 
which the fishes were indulging themselves, 
and then, when their delight was at the 
highest, they pulled out the plug and let 
the water off, and then the unhappy fishes 
found themselves all of a sudden floundering 
in the mud. Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, 
but this was literally the fact. Ministers 
first raised prices above the level of fixed 
charges, and the consequence was, that the 
industrious and labouring classes in’ the 
manufacturing districts flourished in’ an 
eminent degree. After two or three years, 
however, they reduced prices below the 
level of fixed charges, and thus brought the 
country into the same state of calamity 
which it had expericneed at former periods. 
Recently the measures of Government had 
all been taken for the purpose of forcing 
up the price of gold. lor tis 
the Ministerial newspapers - 
ly the Courier, the Globe, and the Chroni- 
cle 
England to contract the circulation, and to 
take measures to break down the price not 
only of foreign manufactures, but also of 
British manufactures, in order to compel 
foreigners, in two different ways, both as 
purchasers and sellers, to bring gold into 
this country. The conduct of Government 
and of the journals under its control was 
objectionable on two distinct grounds —first 
they stimulated the Bank of England to 
increase its circulation, and then, to bring 
back gold to the country, they stimulated 
it to contract the cirenlation, which they 
had before stimulated it to inerease. ‘Lhe 
noble Lord at the head the Home 
Department smiled at this, and shaking 
his head with a show of gravity said, 
** Look at the speculators, and sce how in- 
diserect they are.” Yes, indisereet they 
undoubtedly were in trusting to the profes- 
sions and promises of a Whig Ministry, and 
they now find that in leaving the ‘Tories 
to trust in the Whigs, they had dropped to 
use avulgar phrase, from the frying-pan 
into the fire. He hoped, that hon. Mem- 
bers would attend to the question which 
he was now submitting to the House—it 
was quite as interesting as their bets at 
Ascot—indeed, a subject more vitally im- 
portant could not be submitted to the 
consideration of a British flouse of Com- 
mons. He knew that the hon. Members 
who were now laying their bets and 
making up their books did not consider 
him as worthy of their attention as the 
representatives of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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He admitted, that he was nothing more 
than the representative of honest buttons 
and buckles ; but it should be remembered 
that those honest buckles and buttons 
were the sinews of England, The Church, 
he knew, was well represented in that 
House ; so, too, was the army; so, too, 
was the law,—indeed the law was excel- 
lently well represented ; but as to the bees 
of the social hive, they had but a few 
representatives in that House, and he had 
the honour of being one of them. He was 
at that time coming forward to fight the 
battle for the bees, and in spite of all the 
humming and buzzing of the drones, he 
would never hesitate to come forward to 
perform his duty towards them. The 
analogy between the bees of the social 
and those of the political hive was becom- 
ing stronger and stronger every day. The 
drones might depend on it that, if they 
ventured to appropriate to themselves too 
large a share of the honey, they would be 
expelled from the hive by the bees. He 
did not blame the drones for seeking to get 
as much of the swects as they could; but 
he should blame the bees if they allowed 
their hives to be laid desolate for the mere 
purpose of preserving the drones. He 
endeavoured to be the friend of all classes, 
and he knew, that by protecting the lower 
classes from oppression, he was acting as 
the truest friend to the aristocracy of the 
country. The injustice of Government in 
asserting that the indiscretion of the mer- 
cantile and commercial classes had been the 
cause of thcir present ruin, was extreme. 
The indiscretion of those classes was not 
the cause of their ruin. ‘The cause of their 
ruin was the unjust, imprudent, and impo- 
litic conduct of the Government under 
which they had the misfortune to live. ‘The 
House had been told, that what they then 
saw of this ruin would be the end of it. 
He denied it. They had been told, also, 
that if left to itself it would rectify itself 
to-morrow. Ile denied that too. The 
distress which had been occurring at stated 
intervals during the last twenty years never 
had rectified itself, never could rectify 
itself, and never would reetify itself with- 


out the interference of that [louse and of 


the Government. tle took a gloomy, he 
Was sorry to say, a very gloomy view of the 
future. If he could believe that the dis- 
tress would end in the failure of 100 
merchants in London, and of 500 merchants 
throughout all England, and in the priva- 
tion of 1,000,000 of labouring families 
throughout the country, he should not 
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despair ; but his belief was, that the dis- 
tress would go on ad Libitum and ad infini- 
dum, until it involved both throne and altar 
in one common ruin. He did not like to 
spread anything like alarm. [Roars of 
laughter on both sides of the House.] Hon. 
Oxtord-bred Gentlemen might smile and 
'laugh at him; they might know more of 
classics and literature than he did, but as to 
| the knowledge of commerce and manufac- 
| tures, they were, when compared to himself, 
like so many butterflies. He insisted that 
there was a great calamity now resting 
upon the country, and that there was a still 
greater calamity than any now felt impend- 
ing over it. Unless the House and the 
Government interfered to stay the march 
of ruin, it would be universal. In 1833, 
}the Ministry of the day had made him a 
;member of the Committee which was ap- 
| pointed to inquire into the condition of the 
/manufacturing interests of the country. 
from what Ministers had scen of him on 
j that oceasion, they had taken special good 
care not to put him on any other Commit- 
tee since. He believed in his conscience 
that they would as soon see Beelzebub 
himself on any Committee as himself. Mi- 
nisters at that time told him a fine story 
about the prosperity of the country, but 
somehow or other he did not believe a 
word of it. [le asked them, in consequence, 
this question—* Do you mean to say, that 
the last India trade is in a state of pros 

perity 2?” ‘To this question they replied, 
* Yes.” “Tow, then,’ said he to them, 
‘do you explain the failure of the three 
great East India houses which have just 
taken place?” “Oh!” said they, ‘* those 
parties were ignorant, incompetent, insufli- 
cient, Ineautious.” He had then asked 
them this question. ‘* Do you not believe 
that all the merchant princes of India are 
tarred with the same brush as the partners 
in those three great houses?” As soon as 
he had put that question, he was met with 
loud cries of “ Oh, oh!” Tis question was 
ordered to be crased from the minutes of 
evidence, whilst the answer to it was 
allowed to remain thereon, because it stated 
that the prosperity of our trade with India 
rested on a basis strong as a rock of ada- 
mant. Well, what was the result? In 
six months from the day on which he asked 
that question, seven others of the “ mer- 
chant princes” failed ; and of the various 
merchant bankers who then carried on 
business in India, only one now remained 
solvent. Some houses, he knew, could 
bear enormous losses, and he believed that 
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there was scarcely one louse in the coun- 
try which had not suffered enormous losses 
of late years. In the last spring, he 
spoke n about the state of trade of 
London to a merchant of ereat 
whom he believed to be as well acquainted 
with thr le in I ] i 


state of trade in London as any 
man could be. He mentioned to him thx 


opinion which Mr. Baring had given in 
that House upon the subj 


1 
had 
the 


intelligence, 


ject, only it very 
short time before he was clevated to the 
peerage. Mr. Baring had said, that there 
was not, at that time, one-twenticth part 
of the wealth in London that there had been 
twenty years before. He asked his friend 
whether that opinion was correct? His 
friend replicd in these terms— | assert, 
that of every twenty rich merchants who 
stood on the xchange of Londen twenty 


years ago, nineteen are gone, and only one 
is solvent, and that one is cither a gambler 
ora speculator.” From the wide extent 
of the distress now pr vailing, he saw no 
chance of its speedy termination, They 
must have seen from the public journals 
that the destruction of the prosperity of 
England had affected the remotest corners 
of America. Not only was it felt in New 
York and in New Orleans, it was also felt 
in the Black Sea, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Yellow Sea of China. At New Or- 
leans, the merchants had been more broken 
down by the action of the Bank of Eng- 
land than they had been by the 
auction of Jackson and Van Buren. At 
New York, the merchants 
of their cotton reduced fifty per cen 
the operation of the laws which the nob 
Lord had passed in this country. Th 
noble Lord had taken it into his head that 
by bringing down the price of commoditics 
in foreign countries, and by reducing the 
price of British manufactures at home, he 
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should compel the foreigner, by the sale of 


his own commodities and by the purcliase 
of British manufactures, to remit back the 
gold which he had taken from this country. 
It had been said elsewhere that the attack 
which had been recently made on the joint 

stock banks and on the American merchants 
had been made for the express purpose of 
pulling down the prosperity, the fictitious 
prosperity, of the country. It had like- 
wise been said, that that fictitious prosperity 
had been nothing but over-trading. Now, 
he was prepared to contend that there had 
been no over-trading in this country. All 
the goods that had been manufactured in 
this country last year, and all the goods 
that had been imported into it during that 
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time, had been taken into the consumption 


of the people as fast as they made then 


appearance, There was then no over- 
trading, the people were then living and 
letting others live; they were producing 
one set of commodities and were purehasing 
another. Now, alas! they had only work 
two days in the week, and that was called 
over trading. The fact was, that the 


Government had made a false step some 
years ugo, and every measure which they 
had since taken to get rid of the conse- 
quences of it, being taken in a wrong 
direction, only increased the difhiculties, 
and ageravated the horrors of their situa- 
tion. ‘They had first inereased the cireu- 
lation amazingly, and then suddenly during 
the last twelve months they began to 

id] They said, that the 


contract it as rapidly. The 

Bank of England should pay gold for 
vl it owed; but they well knew the 

t? } 9 , eet ‘ ‘ ee ld 
mk of England could not pay in gok 


one-hundredth part of what it owed, 
Then,” said the noble Lord to the Bank, 
‘let us take care in our tampering with the 
circulation that we leave all the big fishes 
water cnough in which to swim, as we 
need not care whether we save or destroy 
the lesser fry.” That advice, unfortunately, 
had been acted on. The Government had 
attempted to keep the Church, the aristo- 
cracy, and the Crown safe, but in their 


attempt had shown their ignorance of the 
science of eovernmcnt. Thi y were cgre- 
eiously mistaken in the i li y which they 
had rdopt |, for w hen the; made the 
discontented, they undermined not 

ly thi i lations of the Church and ol 
the aristocracy, but also the foundations of 


the Throne itself. Te was the surest 
friend to the Church, to the aristocracy, 
and to the Throne, who was prepared to 
do justice to the masses, and, if he might 
borrow a phrase from his hon. and learned 
Friend, the Member for Kilkenny, he 
was prepared to call for “justice for the 
people of EPugland.” For his own part, 
he would lift up the men who were com- 
pelled to pay in high prices the debts which 
they had contracted in prices. Ile 
would have all men redeem their debts, 
obligations, and taxes in a medium of 


k YW 


cgual value to that in which they had 
engaged to pay them. In inaking that 


proposition, he was the best and truest 
friend of the aristocracy, for in taking 
away from the lower classes the pabulum 
of discontent, he strengthened the bulwarks 
by which the aristocracy strengthened both 
itself and the Throne. The tender mercies 
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of the Whigs were like those which the 
right hon. Member for ‘Tamworth had 
inflicted on the country, and under which 
it had long been suffering and would long 
continue to sufler. ‘Those tender mereics 


were the very refinement of eruclty, for he | 


incant to assert, that under their operation 


all classes of merchants had been involved | 


in one common ruin. It might be said, 
that this was the language of alarm. Tle 
cared not for that—truth should be spoken 
at all times. He defied all alarm. He said, 


that the merchants of London, of Man- 


chester, of Liverpool, of Glasgow, and of 


Birmingham, were tarred, one and all, 
with the same brush. The House and thie 
Government should therefore put out a 
strong arm in time. tle would tell the 


noble Lord a secret. Tle had no doubt 
1 


that the noble Lord thought that a button- | 
maker could not tell his Lordship a seeret. | 


He had recently tolda noble Lord, a fricud 


of the noble Seeretary for the Tlome De- | 


partment, that if he fancied that he could 
learn the real state of trade by inquiring of 
any merchant in the city, he was woefully 
mistaken; for if he got an answer at 


all, he would be certain to get a false one, | 


He had given the same picee of information 
in 1852 to the noble Sceretary for the 
Home Department, and he would repeat it 
again now for the noble Lord’s information. 
The noble Lord would perhaps recollect, 
that iu 1832 he had told him that he took 
a gloomy view of the state of our commer 
clal and manufaeturing interesis. Th 
noble Lord in reply said to him—‘ How is 


it, Mr. Attwood, that you take this gloomy | 


view of aflairs; for when | go into the city 
of London Ido not get any such view com- 
municated to mer” No,” replied he, 
‘* | know you do not—the answer which 
you get from the merchants you consult is 
nothing better than a mighty big lic.” He 


would not aecuse any of those gentlemen of 


the crime of wilful falschood, but he would 
say, that their answers would be as wide of 
the truth as a lie. He would name J. 
Maberly and W. Manning, and they, if 
usked six months before their failure, to tell 
the real state of the commercial world as 
far as they knew it, would either have 
preserved a dead silence, or if they were 
appealed to on their honour they would 
have told truths which would have appalled 
the public. He could name other dis- 
tinguished members of great commercial 
firms, who once possessed immense wealth, 
but who were now poor, and dying of 
broken hearts. They were men who were 
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| murdered by an unseen hand. But th 
| Government while all this ruin was going 
{ 


The Currency. 


ou said coolly, ‘* How can we prevent im- 
providence and overtrading ?” ‘There could 
be no such thing as overtrading as long as 
lall hands in the country were kept at work, 
‘Tt might happen that one particular trade 
‘might for a time absorb more capital and 
more industry than was necessary for the 
country. ‘Phat he did not mean to deny, 
but as a general principle, and as applying 
ito the whole country, there could not be 
jovertrading. But then they had been told 
| by Lord Liverpool that the distress of the 
| country was oecasioned by a superabundance 
(of the gifts of providence. They were like 
the flies inghe honcy-bottle, perishing in 
the midst of their own sweets. If the sound 
| principles on which a currency should be 
condueted had been observed in 1815, the 
Speaker would not be sitting in that chair ; 
a reformed Parliament would not be sitting 
in this House, the Test and Corporation Act 
Repeal Bill, would not have passed, the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill would not have 
been earricd ; but when the public mind 
beeame excited and exasperated at the course 
pursued with respect to the currency, first 
'came the Dissenter, and then the Roman 
Catholic, and each grafted his own specific 
on the general mass of discontent. It was 
said that men who had property to lose 
would preserve social order, but who were 
the men who had property? He knew 
that many merchants, who twelve months 
} ago we re pos essed of more than 100,0002. 
lwere Bow not worth 10,000/., and this 
was brought about by secret and unseen 
| laws, which mole-like worked under ground, 
and of the working of which not one mer- 
chant in a thousand knew any more than 
the mole. In the last twenty years the 
commercial, mercantile, and manufacturing 
interests, had had five convulsive fits, and 
they were now undergoing a sixth. The 
noble Lord and his Friends would not ad- 
minister any remedy, except now and then 
a little aleohol. The first convulsive fit was 
in 1816. Gold wasthen 52. L1s the ounce 
but it soon fell to 4d. 2s. At that period 
of the high price foreigners sent us in large 
masses of wheat, on which they realized a 
profit of from 40 to 50 per cent., but this 
increase on our imports placed a tax to the 
same amount on our exports, for the fo- 
reigner had to give an ounce and a-half of 
gold instead of an ounce. In June 1816, 
Lord Liverpool, alarmed at the state of the 
country, brought forward in the House of 
Lords a measure for renewing for two years 
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the Bank Restriction Act, which was then 
about to expire. He then borrowed 
6,000,000/. for the purpose of increasing the 
circulating medium, ‘This was putting in 
the plug at the bottom of the pond and 
giving the fishes more room to swim about. 
Then came the convulsion of 1818. On 
that occasion he (Mr. Attwood) went to 
Lord Liverpool, and appriscd him of the 
state of the country, but Lord Liverpool 
said there was no danger of greater distress. 
He then said that the manufacturers were 
going to be butchered, and he would go 
home and sect his house in order. He told 
Lord Liverpool what would happen. In 
the autumn of 1818, the second convulsion 
was brought on by Lord Liverpool reducing 
the Bank circulation one-cighth.¢ Then, in 


Commercial Distress. 


March, 1819, came Mr. Peel’s bill, but a! 


Committee was firstappointed toinquire into 
the effect of the reduction of the circulation 
in the preceding autumn. Some of the 
most experienced merchants and bankers of 
the day were examined and asked what 
would be the effect of the reduction of the 
circulation by another eighth. They said 
that it could not be borne by the country, 
and the result, the reduction of paper cir- 
culation, was scattered over a period of four 
years; but in the mean time the screw was 
put on to reduce the circulation. Well, 
what did Lord Castlereagh do in 1822, after 
his return from his diplomatic mission ? He 
first declared that four and sixpenny wheat, 
or threepenny beef could not be borne by 
the country, and he brought in five bills in 
one day, 


{COMMONS} 





' 


The first was to legalise the | 


payment of Il. notes for eleven years, | 


and to continue the 
time. 
weight to the Bank, as a means of pulling 
up and extending the circulation, 
third was to enable the Government to 
borrow 3,000,0002. from the Bank to pay 
off the dissentients to the reduction of the 
five per cents. The fourth was to enable 
the Bank to lend money to the East India 
Company, and the fifth was to enable the 
Bank to lend money on land. These were 
all good and sound measures, and the result 
was that for three years the country en- 
joyed undeviating prosperity. ‘Then came 
the panic of 1825. On that occasion the 
Bank were under the impression that their 
stock of small notes were exhausted to about 
half a million, but he (Mr. Attwood) told 
them that they were in error, and he set 
the directors and their clerks to work, and 
on examining, instead of only halfa million, 
they found that they had three millions and 


3ank charter for that | 
The second was to transfer the dead | 


The | 
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ahalf. This discovery was made just nine 
days before the payment of the dividends, 
and set all matters to right for that time. 
After this, Lord Liverpool brought in and 
passed an act to abolish 1/. notes, but m a 
fortnight after, he came down to the Lords 
and said, “ 1 have a ‘seeret to tell you, 
Those rascally bankers are making a run on 
the Staimp-oftice for fresh supplies of stamps 
to enable them to issue more I/. notes during 
the passing of the act. They are going to 
inundate us with 12. notes, and we shall be 
drowned in the deluge.” The remedy he 
proposed was, to prevent the Stamp-office 
from issuing stamps, and to trust to an act 
of indemnity for taking that step. Well, 
in a month after that, he came again to the 
Lords, and said, ‘© My Lords, | have another 
secret to tell you. ‘Those raseally bankers 
are going to starve the country out of 14. 
notes, and not to issue any more of them.” 
He quoted the substance of the noble Lord’s 
remarks but he did so in his (Mr. Attwood’s) 
own rough phraseology. Well, Lord 
Liverpool’s plan was to pass anact to extend 
the issue of 1/2. notes six months beyond the 
time previously proposed, ‘These tamperings 
with the currency were the causes of the 
distress which now affected the country. 
This distress was not brought on by the 
faults of merchants or manufacturers; it 
vas the fault of the law, and he called on 
the House to revise and reconsider that 
law. The Legislature could not suecced 
in going against a nation. If a nation had 
grown oldin the use of one state of the cur- 
reney, it would be impossible with safety 
to change it to another. Violent changes 
of the currency had been the commercial 
ruin of many They had been 
the ruin of Spain and Portugal, and Italy 
and Egypt. He would next cail the at- 
tention of the House to what had been done 
twelve months ago. The Bank at that 
time set its face against joint-stock banks, 
and also against some of the leading 
American merchants. ‘These had been in 
the habit of dealing in one currency, and 
they continued to do so, Well, the gold 
was found to be going out of the country, 
and the Bank and the noble Lord (John 
Russell), and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, set their 
heads together, and the result was, that the 
Bank gave notice that it would not discount 
the bills of any joint-stock bank issuing 
notes, and that it would not discount a bill 
with the name of any American merchant 
to it. One consequence of this was, an 
immense and immediate stagnation of trad 


countries. 
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of all kinds. 
merchant, who was in the habit of 
with Birmingham manufacturers 


Ile knew himself of one 
dealing 
to the 


{June 


amount of 250,0001. a-year, who did not | 


now expend 2,000/. a-year with them. The 
dealings of others had been greatly reduced, 
aud that of some had ceased altogether. 
What had been the practice? Why, when 
Peel’s bill had destroved the old set of 
merchants, a new set started up, who shap¢ d 
their dealings according to the provisions 
of that bill. They purchased large supplies 
of goods from the manufacturers, for which 
they allowed them at once to draw bills for 
two-thirds of the value. Those bills were 
immediately discounted, and in twenty-four 
hours after, the money was circulated to 
produce food and clothing for the workmen 
and families employed by the manufac- 
turers. When the cotton and _ tobacco, 
which were brought home as returns for 
those shipments, arrived, the manufacturers 
drew on the merchants for the remaining 


third of the value of the goods bought of 


them, and in that way they got on. What 
was there of overtrading in this? ‘the 
manufacturer got a vent for his goods. ‘The 
produce of this country was exchanged for 
that of others. If it had not been for the 
measures restrictive of the currency adopted 
in this country, the Americans, who felt 
most severely their effect, would bave been 
able to pay the 7,000,000/. of balances they 
owed us. All the embarrassments 
from intrusting people with the manzage- 
ment of business who were totally unac- 
quainted with it. Who would ever have 


arose 


dreamed of committing the destinies of 
America to a backwoodsman, and those of 


England to an Oxford scholar? And what 
were the public prints now doing? The 
Times or the Chronicle was calling on the 
Bank of England to contract the circulation 
by 2,000,000/. The idiots! What was 
wanted was 2,000,0002. more of circulation 
instead of 2,000,000/. less. The Legisla- 
ture might just as well compel the people 
to work with golden spades and golden axes 
as to pay their debts with a golden circula- 
ting medium ; indeed, the last would be 
the less infliction of the two on the country. 
In our divided and subdivided industry 
money was not at present what it used to 
be 300 years ago. It had now become the 
circulating medium of the country, and it 
was absolutely vital to the body politic. It 
Was not so vital 300 years ago ; and money 
might then have been entirely annihilated 
without much harm done. In the present 
day the extent to which the system of the 
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divison of labour was carried was wonder- 
ful; the money transactions were com 

paratively trifling, an exchange of mutual 
industry being made through the agency of 
eredit-money. Let hon. Members turn 


their attention to the clearing-house in 
London. ‘lwelve hnndred millions, the 


result of bill transactions, were there an- 
nually wiped off the books by the medium 
of asingle piece of gold, and it might be 
computed that each of the bills had, on an 
average, passed through three hands. The 
country would have been much happier if 
that House had never been induced to 
tamper with the currency. ‘The quality of 
the circulating medium had been likened 
by Mr. Rothschild to clectricity; and he 
said that if it were touched the effect would 
be feit to the remotest corners of the earth. 
In 1819 he had claimed an inquiry; but 
inquiry was retused, both by Lord Liverpool 
and by that House. In 1821 the agricul- 
tural committee sat, and he was examined 
as a witness. Ife then pointed out the state 
of things which must happen—that every 
farmer, every manufacturer, and every 
merchant must be ruined; that it would be 
impossible for the landlords to get any rent 
if the metallic standard was acted on to its 
full extent. Ife was, however, stopped by 
Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Ricardo, who told 
him that they had come to a resolution not 
to inquire into the currency. As he at- 
tributed the distress of that period to the 
state of the currency, he certainly thought 
it surprising that a committee of inquiry 
should have resolved not to inquire respect- 
ing what he conceived to be the cause of the 
distress. As he had before stated, the panic 
of 1825 was blown over by a large and 
sudden issue of 12. notes: next came the 
embarrassments of 1830, and from the nettle 
misery we plucked the flower liberty. The 
teform Bill was passed; and he was in- 
clined at first to "regard that measure as a 
most beantiful creation ; but he was sorry to 
say that it had turned out little better than 
a witch’s phantom. When in 1836, the 
Bank of England attacked the joint-stock 
banks, and compelled them to contract their 
issues, the greatest misery ensued to large 
classes of the community, and especially to 
the working classes, who up to that period, 
had enjoyed much prosperity. The same 
misery prevailed to a still greater extent in 
1837, and was attributable to the same 
cause ; and for his part he conceived that 
the Government had been guilty of wilful 
neglect, in not having altered, before this, 
the existing law. Notwithstanding the 
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16,000,000/. to which the circulation of 
the Bank of England amounted—making, 
in addition to its deposits, a sum of 
22,000,000/., he would assert with confi- 
dence the disgraceful fact that the Bank 
wus not possessed of more than 2,000,000 
in sovercigns at Vhreadneedle-street. Their 
bullion was said to amount to 4,400,000/. 
Of this there was of course a large portion in 
silver. ‘ And he asserted, and he spoke upon 
good authority, that in Threadneedle-street 
there was not at this moment more than 
2,000,000/, or at the utmost, 2,500,000/. 
in sovereigns. Ife would suppose a certain 
amount of bonds were sent over from 
America to this country. Nicholas Biddle 
might send over bonds which he sold at five 
per cent., the interest in New York being 
six per cent. [He would suppose that bonds 
to the amount of three millions were sent 
over, and that these were discounted at 10 
per cent. What would be the consequence ? 
The holders of these bonds, after getting 
them discounted, would go with paper to 
the Bank of England in twenty-four hours. 
He could produce a demand on the Savings’ 
Banks alone of 9,000,000/., payable in ten 
days. Why, he could make a demand of 
80,000,000, and stop the Bank of Eng- 
land to-morrow ; and were they to sit still 
under such alarming circumstances without 
applying a remedy whilst the present sys- 
tem was throwing thousands of familics 
into the utmost distress. Were but a 
hundredth part of the national debt de- 
manded, a sum not exceeding 8,000,000/. 
sterling, the Bank of England would be 
obliged to stop payment to-morrow morn 

ing. Why, the country banks could make 
demands on the Bank of England to the 
amount of 10,000,0002. or 20,000,000/ of 
sovereigns. They were living now in the 
midst of calamities; thousands of families 
were thrown out of bread ; and, amid the 
various sources of danger by which they 
were surrounded, was it right that Govern- 
ment should permit the continued existence 
of this state of things, without making the 
slightest movement towards the investiga- 
tion of their causes, or the application of a 
remedy? The business transacted now in 
bills of exchange was not of one-half the 
magnitude that it was a year ago. Pub- 
lic credit had, in fact, not only been injured 
but it had received a serious shock. The 
mercantile, trading, and labouring classes 
were, of course, the first sufferers; but 
even the fundholders would not escape. 
Whatever hon. Gentlemen might think, he 
contended that the fundholders would not 
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only be eventually injured, but, ofall the vie- 
tims, would be most mercilessly treated. How 
differently (compared with that of England 
upon the subject) had been the conduct of 
Austria, of Prussia, of Russia—of those 
countries which they called “ barbarians !” 
Compared (in certain respects) with Mng- 
land, they might justly be termed so. 
But if England were not herself barbarian, 
she, undoubtedly, had a barbarian Govern 

ment; a Government, which for many 
years past had adopted barbarian measures, 
and acted on barbarian principles in’ the 
paper system which prevailed in this coun- 
try. The silver ruble and the paper ruble 
had each, respectively, in Russia, their fair 
value attached to them. ‘There was con- 
sequently no fictitious currency ereated ; and 
public credit had been maintained upon a 
solid basis in that country for years. Rus- 
sia flourished in peace; and she was able 
to go to war when she pleased. She had 
recently humbled the British Lion to the 
very dust. Though the noble Lord, the 
Seerctary for Foreign Affairs, might forget 
the aflair of the Vixen, the people of Eng- 
land never would. And the ‘ barbarian” 
nation, as it was called, which had achieved 
this triumph, had been enabled to do so be- 
cause its monetary system had been based 
upon principles of justice and of sound 
policy. The people of England had the 
expericuce of twenty-seven years, com- 
mencing with 1810, to prove that when- 
ever the Government was slow to enforce 
the standard of value, the industry of the 
country was rapidly the gainer, and that, 
on the contrary, when they enforced the 
standard of value, the strangulation of the 
industry of the country was the conse- 
quence. Let not ministers ‘‘lay the flat- 
tering unction to their souls’ that the 
people would bear with this continued de- 
pression of their industrial energies. They 
looked upon the Whigs as, in this respect, 
no better than the Tories. The Tories 
held a pistol to the people’s head, and 
boldly eried “stand and deliver!” while 
the Whigs held out the hand of good fel- 
| lowship on one side, and presented a dagger 
lon the other. Had the industrious classes 
| been properly represented in that House, 
these measures never would have passed. 
The idea by which the majority of hoi. 
Members seemed to have been all along 
actuated was, that,no matter what number 
of the people might starve, the standard of 
value should still be preserved inviolate. 
They first made food scarce, and then they 
made money scarceemoney, without which 
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food could not be procured. This was their 
baneful policy. Ele trusted that by adop- 
ing his resoiution, they would evince their 
determination to confer upon the country 
a real solid, and lasting prosperity. They 
should repeal their Poor Law, their Corn 
Law, and their Money Law Bills. if they 
were uot relieved by law, the people would 
relicve themselves. Millions of the people 
were now ina state of destitution, or ber- 
dering upon it; and if relief were farther 
withheld, a civil war, like that which now 
prevailed in Spain, with all its incalculable 


calamities, might be the consequence. If 


the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer chose to exercise the 
necessary control over the Bank of England, 
every broken merchant in England would 
become rich in amonth. He repeated his 
conviction that such would be the result, 
i the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
to stop the Bank of England with regard 
to its issucs to-morrow. tle would not 
only retrieve those who had already been 
made sufferers, but he would save hundreds 
of others from sharing the same fate, pre- 
vent millions from being thrown out of 
employment, and convert a miserable into 
a happy people. The hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving as an amendment to the 
order of the day, the following resolution ; 
‘that in the opinion of this House the 
present system of currency is not efficient 
to meet the wants and protect the interests 
of the community.” 

Lord J. Russell should not be doing his 
duty if he were to enter into this discus- 
ions The hon. Gentleman had come down 
to that House and made a speech of nearly 
three hours duration without having given 
any notice whatever of his intention to 
bring the subject before the House, and had 
proposed a resolution which was inconsist- 
ent with acts of Parliament and with 
solemn resolutions of that House which 
had been affirmed after various debates, 
Ile must therefore protest against such a 
course as entirely incompatible with public 
convenience and the state of public busi- 
ness; and if such a resolution were to be 
carried by surprise on any occasion, he 
was conyinced it would only tend to the 
embarrassment of that House, give rise to 
further debate, and be reversive of decisions 
already come to by the House on the sub- 


ject. For these reasons he should alto- 


gether decline to enter upon the question 
proposed by the hon. Gentleman. He had 
proceeded in the regular course by asking 
the House to go into Committee on the 
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frish Poor Law Bill, which had been 
already several times before the House ; 
but the hon. Gentleman had thought fit to 
interrupt that course, without notice, by 
entering into all the various questions con- 
nected with trade and currency, which the 
House had so frequently before entertained, 
thereby pursuing a course which was quite 
irregular, and which he would conceive he 


was only favouring and participating in if 


he attempted to reply to the hon. Gentle« 
man’s speech. 

Sir G. Sinclair said, that had not the 
hon. Member for Birmingham brought this 
question forward, he (Sir G. Sinclair) 
would have considered it his duty to have 
done so, for the country never was in such 
a state, or so imperatively demanded the im- 


mediate interference of the Legislature. If 


there were hon. Members, therefore, in 
that House who believed that they would 
not be doing their duty to their constitu- 


| ents or the country, unless they called upon 


that House to interfere and endeavour to 
avert the additional evils to the manufac. 
turing and labouring classes which were 
likely to flow from the present disastrous 
state of things, he did not see why they 
should be obstructed in that course, or told 
it was inconsistent. He thought, that the 
House should enter upon the consideration 
of the hon. Member’s amendment. 

Mr. Young entreated the hon. Member 
for Birmingham not to press his motion. 

Mr. D. Barelay said, he was unwilling 
to let the hon. Member’s statement go forth 
Without stating that in his opinion, it was 
very much exaggerated. ‘The present state 
of embarrassment was, in a great degree, 
if not entirely, owing to extraordinary 
speculations—an evil which he thought 
would rectify itself. 

Sir J. R. Reid quite agreed in the obser 
vation which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Sunderland. The present 
embarrassed state of affairs he believed to 
be nothing more than a passing cloud, 
and he had every hope that the country 
would shortly be relieved from the diffi ul- 
ties by which it was at present surrounded. 

Mr. Harvey fully participated in the 
inconvenience which hon. Members felt 
would arise from the motion of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, and he certainly 
did not think that the Government could 
be expected, on a subject of such grave 
importance, and without notice, to stand 
forward and combat the arguments and 
statements, some of which, perhaps, they 
did not understand, of so renowned a 
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political economist as the hon. Member for 
Birmingham ; the more particularly as that 
hon. Gentleman, conversant as he was with 
this subject, had deemed it necessary to 
take three hours for the delivery of his 
opinions on it. The Government, how- 
ever, were not free from blame on this 
subject, for at the beginning of the Session, 
when a Committee had been appointed to 
inquire into the condition of joint-stock 
banks, they had refused to support the 
amendment proposed by the hon. Member 
for Middlesex, to the effect that the inquiry 
should embrace the conduct of the Bank 
of England. The Government were, he 
conceived, blameable on that head ; and he 
would suggest that even now a Committee 
ought to be appointed to inquire how far 
the conduct of the Bank of England had 
tended to bring about the state of things 
which the hon. Baronet who had last 
spoken had assured them would turn out 
to be nothing else than «a passing cloud, 
How far it proved a passing cloud to those 
upon whom it had broken, to those who 
were shadowed by its darkness, to the tens 
of thousands who were now striving to rise 
from circumstances over which they had 
no control, and were little acquainted with, 
events alone would show. Although the 
inconveniences which hung so heavily on 
the industry of the country, were doubtless 
pregnant with mischief, yet he did hope 
and believe that there would spring from 
them an advantage commensurate with the 
evil, inasmuch as it might lead the poorer 
classes to direct their minds to the cause of 
the delusion. They had an_ institution 
called the Bank of England, which pos- 
sessed the mighty power of controlling the 
fortunes and despoiling the prospects of 
every man in the country. The mightiest 
masses of wealth were not beyond its blow, 
any more than the gatherings of the 
labouring man. He thought that the 
Government would not be doing its duty, 
and that the House would be departing 
from theirs, if they did not institute an 
inquiry into the cause whence sprung the 
present calamitous state of things, which 
was bearing down the prosperity and 
industry of the country. He agreed with 
very little of what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Birmingham. Instead 
of a paper, he was an advocate for a 
metallic currency, at the same time that 
he was aware a metallic currency could not 
co-exist with a debt contracted in paper. 
We should baye more money and _ less 
debt, 
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The House divided on the original 
motion:—Ayes 85; Noes 24: Majority 
Ol. 


List of the Ayes. 
Adam, Sir C. Juister, KE. C. 
Aglionby, Hl. A. Longfield, R. 
Baines, bk. Martin, J. 
Barclay, D. Maule, hon. F. 
Barnard, E.G, Morpeth, Viscount 
Bernal, R. Musgrave, Sir R., Bt. 
Bewes, I’. O’Connell, D. 
Bowring, Dr. O’Ferral, R. M. 
Brodie, W. B. Parker, J. 
Brotherton, J. Parnell, Sir H. 
Browne, R. D. Parry, Sir L. P. 
Buller, E. Pease, J. 
Burdon, W. Pendarves, E, W. 
Collier, Jehn Potter, R. 
Collins, W. Pryme, G. 
Coote, Sir ©. Pusey, P. 
Crompton, Samuel Reid, Sir J. R. 
Divett, FE. Rice, rt. hon. TV. 
Farrand, R. Richards, Richard 
Hector, J. M. Roche, W. 
Fergus, J. Roebuck, J. A. 
Fitzsimon, C, Rundle, J. 
Forster, C. 8. Russell, Lord J. 
Fox, C. Scrope, G.P. 
French, F, Seymour, Lord 
Freshfield, J. W. Sharpe, General 
Smith, RLV. 


Gladstone, W. E. 

Goulburn, LL. Smyth, Sir H., Bart. 

Grattan, Jé Steuart, V. 

Grey, Sir G, Tancred, II. We 
lastie, A ‘Thompson, Colonel 

Hawes, Lb. ‘Thornley, T. 

Hay, Sir A. L., Bart. Trelawney, Sit WV ayes 

Yroubridge, Sir T. 


Hinde, J. EH. 

Hindley, C, Vivian, John Ennis 

Hodges, I’. T. Warburton, IL. 

Howard, R. Wemyss, Captain 

Itume, J. Whitmore, ‘I’. C. 

lnglis, Sir Reif, Williams, W. A. 

Jackson, Sergcaut Wood, C. 

Jeplison, C.D. O. Woulfe, Sergeant 

Johnstone, Sir J, PELLERS, 
Baring, ¥.'T. 


Jones, T. 
Lefevre, C.S. Steuart, R. 


». 


List of the Nors. 


Maxwell, John 
Palmer, George 
Richards, John 
Ruthven, EK. 
Scholetield, J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Sinclair, Sir @, 
Wakley, T. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E, 
Wodehouse, HE. 


Attwood, M. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bridgman, I. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Chichester, A. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Denistoun, A. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Eley, Sir J. 
Forbes, W. 
Halse, James 
Harland, Wm. Chas. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Jones, Wilson 


IELLERS, 
Attwood, T. 
Ilarvey, D. W. 
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Poor-taws IrELAND.] The House in 
Committee on the Poor-laws (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Lord Stanley objected to the 43rd Clause 
on the ground that it sanctioned the en- 
dowment by the State of 100 Roman 
Catholic clergymen in the various work- 
houses in Ireland. He therefore hoped 


Poor-Laws Ireland. 


it would be postponed with the view of 


devising some means of 
operation, 

Lord J. Russell said, he had heard 
nothing to convince him of the inexpediency 
of this clause. With respect to the obser- 
vation of the noble Lord, that it would, 
pro tanto, be endowing the Roman Catho- 
lic religion, he begged to remind — the 
Committee that clergymen of that church 


modifying its 


were now paid by the State, in point of 


facet, they attended at the barracks in Dub- 
lin; and it would be unworthy @ liberal 
Government not to provide the poor in- 
mates of workhouses with religious 
instruction according to the creed they 
professed. 

Sir George Sinclair thought the noble 
Lord’s argument struck at the root of the 
Protestant 
the State paid the Roman Catholic clergy 
employed in workhouses, they might as 
well endow Roman Catholicism at once. 

Mr. O'Connell hoped the Government 
would persevere with the clause. The 
question was, whether the Roman Catho- 
lics confined in workhouses should be 


excluded altogether from the means of 


religious instruction and consolation in 
connexion with their own form of worship. 

Lord Stanley maintained that the real 
question was, not whether the clergymen 
of any pérsuasion should be prohibited 
from visiting their flock in the workhouse, 
but whether, for the purpose of forcing the 
introduction of the Roman Catholic clergy 
mto every workhousein Ircland, they should 
establish a deviation from the English Bill, 
and compel the Commissioners to give them 
salaries unlimited in extent, and over 
which the rate-payers should have no 
control. In the English Bill, the appoint- 
ment was vested in the Board of Guardians ; 
but here a distinction was made in favour 
of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, 
which Parliament had not thought it 
necessary to make in favour of the Pro- 
testant clergy of England. 

Viscount Howick contended, that the 
circumstances of the two countries were 
altogether different. ‘The question was, 
wheiher religious instruction should not be 


Establishment in Ireland. If 
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provided for the inmates of the workhouses 
in Ireland, because the great majority 
might be Roman Catholics. 

The Committee divided on the clause :— 


Ayes 122; Noes 36: 


Majority 86. 


List of the Aves. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Angerstein, A 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, I. 'T. 
Baring, Hl. B, 
Baring, W. B. 
Baring, T. 
Berkeley, hon. G. 
Berkeley, hon. ¢ 
Bewes, | a 
Biddulph, R. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bodkin, J. J. 
Bowes, J. 
Bridgman, I. 
Brodie, W. Bb. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, ht. D. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, L. 
Clive, E. B. 
Cadrington, Admiral 
Collier, J. 
Coote, Sir C. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denistoun, J. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Miphinstone, Lf, 
ivans, G. 

iD izakerley, J. N. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Finn, W.F. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
French, F. 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, H. D. 
Grattan, J. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Hastie, A. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heneage, Kk. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Liodges, T. T.. 
Hlowick, Viscount 
Ifutt, W. 

James, W. 
Jephson, C. D. O. 
King, E, B. 
Knight, LH. G. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lennard, I. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Longfield, R. 
Lucas, E. 


Lynch, A. If. 
Mactaggart, J. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, T. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mullins, FP. W. 
Murray, J. A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O'Brien, W.S. 
(’Connell, D. 
(Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J 
Ord, W. 

Palmer, General 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Varnell, Sir I. 
Parrott, J: 

Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Ponsonby, J. 
Ponsonby, W. 
Power, J. 

Pryme, G. 

Pusey, P. 

Roche, W. 

Rolfe, Sir R, M. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Ruthven, E. 
Scourfield, W. HU. 
Scrope, G. Y. ' 
Seymour, Lord 
Steuart, R. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, Af: 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
'Tancred, II. W. 
‘Thompson, Colonel 
‘Thornley, T. 
‘Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
‘Troubridge, Sir KE. T 
Tulk, C. A, 
Turner, W. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 

Whalley, SirS. 
Wigney, I. N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williamson, I. 
Wilson, H. 

Wood, c, 

Wood, Alderman 
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TELLERS. 
O’Ferrall, M. 
Smith, R. V. 

List of the Noxs. 

Inglis, Sir R. Hf. 
Irton, S. 

Johnston, A. 
Jones, T. 

Kearsley, J. If. 
Lefroy, right hon, T. 
Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, I’. 
Marsland, II. 
Patten, J. W. 
Plumptre, J.P. 
Richards, J. 
Sheppard, T. 
Stanley, Lord 

West, J. B. 
Wilbraham, B. 
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Worsley, Lord 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wyse, 'T. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Archdall, M. 
Baines, E. 
Bateson, Sir R, 
Bolling, W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Chichester, A. 
Dick, Q. 

Dunbar, G. 
Dundas, hon, T. 
Elley, Sir. J. 
Forbes, W. 

Fox, C, 
Gladstone, W. FE. 
Goulburn, H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hector, C. J. 
Itume, J. 
Jackson, Sergeant 


TELLERS. 
Ross, G. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 


The clause added to the Bill. 


On Clause 47 being put, “ ‘That Commis. | 


sioners may visit and regulate hospitals and 
other charitable institutions not wholly 
supported by voluntary contributions,” 

Mr. Sergeant Jackson moved, that the 
words “or by private endowments,” be 
added. He thought that institutions thus 
supported should not be subject to the 
control of the Commissioners. 

Viscount Morpeth said, he considered 
the amendment judicious, and he would 
not object the insertion of the words. 

Mr. O'Connell thought it would be 
advisable to postpone the clause. 

Mr. Wakley thought the principle of this 
clause unconnected with any other involved 
in the Bill, and that it would have a most 
injurious bearing on the interes!s of the 
medical profession. 
postponed. 

On this amendment the Committee then 


divided :—Ayes 13; Noes 109: Majority | 


90. 

List of the Ayres. 
O’Connell, M. 
Ruthven, EB. 
Vieors, N. A. 
Warburton, EH. 
Wyse, T. 


IELLERS 


Bridgman, If. 
Crawford, W.S, 
Ferguson, R. A. 
Fitzsimon, ©. 
Musgrave, Sir R, 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, J. Wakley, ‘T. 
O'Connell, M. J. O'Connell, D 


List of the Nors. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, H. A. 


Angerstein, J. 
Archdall, M. 


Jaines, 1b. 
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He moved that it be | 


Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. 'T. 
Bateson, Sir R. 
Bell, M. 
Bewes, ‘I. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Lowes, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Broadwood, If. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
| Buller, Sir J. Y. 
| Callaghan, D. 
| Cayley, I. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
; Chapman, L. 
Collier, J, 
Corry, right hon. I. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Damer, G. L. D. 
| Dick, Q. 
| Dowdeswell, W. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, EK. 
Ipbinstone, Fi 
Etwall, R. 
Evans, G, 
Forbes, W. 
Forster, C. S. 
Fox, C. 
Fremantle, Sir'T. 
French, I. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, Ll. 
Grattan, J. 
Grattan, H. 
Griesley, Sir R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Hamilton, G. A 
Hastie, A. 
Ilector, C. J. 
Herries, J.C. 
Hinde, J. U. 
Ilobhouse, Sir J. 


| Ifodges, T. L. 
| 





| Howard, P. HL. 

Ilowick, Viscount 

| Ilughes, W. 1. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
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Ingham, R. 
Inglis, Sir R. 
Irton, S. 
Jones, T. 
Labouchere, HH. 
Lefroy, A. 
Lefroy, hon. FV. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A 
| ongfield, it. 
Lucas, I. 
Lynch, A. HH. 
Martin, T. 
Maxwell, J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mostyn, hon. E. 
Mullins, Ff. W. 
Murray, J. A. 
Nicholl, J. 
O’Ferral, R. M. 
Parker, ae 
Parrott, if 
Parry Sir L. P. 
Patten, J. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Ponsonby, J. 
Pryme, G, 
Roche, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord John 
Scrope, G. P. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, V. 
Talbot, J. 1. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thornley, IT. 
Tooke, W. 
Trevor, G.QR. 
Troubridge, E. T. 
Wallace, R. 
West, J. B. 
Wilbraham, G 
Wilbraham, B 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williamson, Hl. 
W ood, Alderman 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Young, G. F. 
PELLERS 
Steuart, R. 
Hay, Sir A. L. 
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rions.] Lord Ellenborough said, that when 
the noble and learned Lord opposite had 
given notice a few days since of his inten- 
tion that day to take notice of the resolu- 
tions which had been recently adopted in 
the House of Commons, he had ventured, 
with very great respect, to submit to the 
noble and learned Lord, that no motion, 
under the circumstances, ought to be sub- 
mitted to their Lordships without mature 
and grave consideration, inasmuch as it 
would lead to difficulties of no ordinary 
nature, if they were to entertain a question 
of privilege without being absolutely 
obliged to entertain it. He had stated his 
conviction of this when the noble Lord 
gave notice of his intention, and since 
then the consideration he had given the 
subject had strengthened him in his first 
impression, and he would therefore venture 


Privilege— 


again to press upon the consideration of 


the noble and learned Lord what he had 
then ventured to state; and also that in 
reference to the resolutions adopted by 
the House of Commons, although their 
Lordships could take notice of them in the 
proceedings of their own, or on a commu- 
nication to the House of Commons, yet 
that being so, still as these resolutions had 
not been communicated to their Lordships, 
as there had heen no step taken for this 
purpose, and also as the House of Com- 
mons had not yet acted upon them, the 
time had not yet arrived when it would be 
proper to make a motion with respect to 
them. He would therefore venture to 
suggest to the noble and learned Lord 
whether he weuld not reconsider his deter- 
mination. 

The Duke of Richmond also hoped that 
his noble and learned Vricnd would post- 
pone his motion, 

Lord Lyndhurst joined with the noble 
Duke and noble Baron in requesting of 
the noble and learned Lord to postpone 
his motion, As nothing had yet been 
done with respect to the resolutions, there 
was not an absolute necessity for their 
proceeding immediately to their considera- 
tion. 

Lord Denman: When the noble Lord 
opposite, a few nights since, expressed his 
hope that T would not procecd upon a 
matter of such very great importance as 
this without mature consideration, I as- 
sured the noble Lord at that time, that I 
had given it my most mature considera- 
tion, and I will venture to say, that the 
observations which he then made, and 
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which I considered of very great weight, 
have since received from me the most full 
and mature consideration. ‘They have all 
passed in my mind; but notwithstanding 
all these considerations, I thought it was 
the less evil on my part to take some notice 
of what had passed, than allow matters to 
go on without noticing it at all. My Lords, 
I cannot very sincerely say that I think it 
better at present to forego the considera- 
tion of a question of such immense impor- 
tance. Although these resolutions have 
not been communicated to your Lordships, 
and although no steps have been taken 
concerning them by the House of Com- 
mons, I certainly thought, as they were 
upon the votes which are regularly laid on 
your Lordships’ table, and more particu- 
larly as those resolutions are not confined 
to the assertion of the privileges of that 
House, but refer to the privileges of both 
Houses, I certainly am of opinion that the 
circumstances that have taken place, give 
me a fair and proper opportunity to bring 
the matter before your Lordships. My 
Lords, I consider myself as an individual 
standing in a situation of accusation, if 
not of conviction. I find my conduct has 
been considered rash in doing that which, 
as one of the sworn judges of the land, it 
was my duty to do; and which duty I 
should have deserted had I not done as 
upon that occasion I did—that is, in lay- 
ing down the law as I believe it in my 
conscience to be. I see no cause to 
change my opinion from the discussion 
that has taken place. I am ready, my 
Lords, to lay down that opinion the very 
moment I am convinced that it is incor- 
rect; but to which I will adhere to the 
very last moment of my life as long as in my 
conscience I think it is correct. I certainly 
thought that it was my duty to take the 
first opportunity of disclaiming the charges 
of acting with rashness and impropriety. 
In making these observations, I wish not 
to become the voluntary censor of so im- 
portant an assembly as the House of 
Commons; but I thought that the oppor- 
tunity was given for entering into the 
consideration of an important subject, and 
to which we were invited—and at least of 
checking the adoption of resolutions on the 
part of others, which, I confess, from any- 
thing that has passed, ought to be founded 
upon better arguments than any that Tam 
yet aware of. ‘Though | felt that T was 
hound to discuss the subject now, yet it is 
impossible for me to resist an impression 
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which I think I perceive to be general 
among your Lordships. I have to thank 
the noble Baron opposite for the courtesy 
with which he gave his advice, and I am 
sure any thing that falls from the noble 
Duke will always be entitled to the utmost 
respect on my part. I think I see an im- 
pression among your Lordships that this 
matter ought not to be brought forward, 
unless there is something like a necessity 
for it. I, however, beg leave to say, that 
in adopting that advice, [do not withdraw 
the notice of a motion that I gave, but I 
reserve to myself at some future period, 
when other eveuts may make such _pro- 
ceedings necessary, the right of bringing 
this matter before your Lordships. 1 
should wish to name some other day to 
which this notice might be postponed. I 
am told that on Thursday it is quite im- 
possible to expect that there should be any 
attendance here, and I should be sorry 
not to have the matter considered by an 
inconsiderable number of your Lordships. 
On Friday your Lordships’ time will be 
occupied by an important matter. Monday 
happens to be the last day of term, and it 
is well known that judges on that day 
cannot attend anywhere but in West- 
minster-hall. [ shall therefore beg 
leave that this motion may remain on 
your Lordships’ books till Tuesday, re- 
serving to myself the right, if L then think 
proper, of calling your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to it. 
Motion postponed till Tuesday. 


London and 
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NOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 6, 1837. 

Minutes.] Bills. Read 
right. 

Petitions presented. By several hon. Memrrrs, from 
various places, for the abolition of Church-rates.—By 
several other hon. Mempers, from various places, 
against the abolition of Church-rates. —By Mr. BAGSHAW, 
from merchants of London, to promote steam communi- 
eation with India vid the Red Sea—By Mr. Winks, from 
houscholders of Cripplegate Without, for a reform of the 
Corporation of London. 


a first time:—Law of Copy- 


LonDON AND Bricutron Rariways.] 
Mr. Curteis said, that it would be in the 
recollection of the House, that he had 
presented several petitions from a Mr. 
Mills, asking for a Select Committee on 
the ground that the promoters of Ste- 
phenson’s line had given false evidence 
before the Committee on private bills. 
These persons were reported to have 
alleged, that they had complied with the 
standing orders in every particular, Now, 
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in no less than thirty-seven out of fifty- 
five miles, they had not complied with the 
standing orders. ‘There were, besides, 
twenty-one other instances of non-com- 
pliance with those orders on their part. 
He next came to that part of the notice 
in which he had declared, that he should 
call before the notice of the House the 
conduct of Government respecting the 
several Brighton Railways; and he felt 
he could not possibly be placed in a situa- 
tion of more difficulty than that in which 
he now stood, being most unwilling to 
make any violent charges against a set of 
gentlemen to whom he had ever given his 
most cordial support; and it was only 
from his sense of what was due to a very 
large body of his constitueuts, that he had 
been induced to take this course. Two 
requisitions, most respectably signed, had 
that day reached him, desiring that he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the conduct pursued by his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on a late occasion. He felt 
most strongly the injustice of the usage 
his constituents had received. If he were 
to consult his own feelings, undoubtedly 
he should use stronger language; but he 
would then only say, that, considering 
gross injustice to have been done to a 
large portion of his constituents, he never 
would consent to sit quiet, whether he 
were an adherent of one Government or 
another, without raising his voice in re- 
probation of that injustice. A requisition 
was almost momentarily got up, and signed 
by nearly 400 persons, calling a large 
town meeting to take this subject into 


g 
consideration. He would move, that ‘'a 


Brighton Railways. 


| Select Committee be appointed to inquire 


into the allegations contained in the peti- 
tion of Mr. Mills, which was presented on 
the 2nd of May last, relative to the con- 
duct of certain parties in respect to Ste- 
phenson’s line of Brighton Railway, and 
to the conduct of Government with respect 
to the same Railway.” 

Captain Pechell must say, that it ap- 
peared to him that Ministers had acted 
partially; as he could not conceal from him- 
self the fact, that they had lent themselves 
toa party against which a large majority of 
the Committee of that House had decided. 
The conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers 
had excited an extraordinary sensation 
amongst his constituents; and if such 
conduct were continued, he must cease to 
give them that support which he had 
hitherto so strenuously, cheerfully, and 











ject to come on. 
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cordially given them. He thought, that 
they had been led astray by the right 
hon. Gentleman, the President of the | 
Board of Trade (Mr. P. Thomson). De- | 
lay was the object of all these proceed. | 
ings, and to that delay the Government | 
had most unjustitiably lent themselves. | 
With respect to a statement which had 
been made ona former evening as to a 
noble Lord, the Member for Hythe (Lord 
Melgund), voting on this Bill, forty-eight 
hours after he had taken his seat; he 
(Captain Pechell) could state, that that) 
noble Lord had been canvassed by the | 
other party for his vote, almost, he be- 
lieved, before the writ was sent down to 
Ilythe ; and what was also extraordinary, 
the noble Lord (Lord A, Lennox) who 
made the accusation, had himself attended 
only four days out of the twenty-seven 
during which the Committee had sat. 

Mr. C, Barclay opposed the motion. Tt 
would be highly inexpedient for the House 
to appoint a Committee, for it could lead 
to no resuit; and he did not, for a 
moment suppose, that the hon. Member 
would divide upon the question. ‘The 
charge against the Ministry he considered 
to be totally unfounded ; the course they 
had taken, was one which they had a 
perfect right to take. 

Sir H. Verney said, that in bis opinion, 
so far from the Government deserving 
censure for the course they bad adopted 
on this occasion, he was inclined to charge 
them with neglect in not having adopted 
some such course before. It was not, 
however, now too late; and he thoueht it 
was the duty of the Government imme- 
diately to appoint a Commission of Mili- 
tary and Scientific Engineers to inquire 
into the subject of all Railroads—a_ sub- 
ject which involved such an enormous 
amount of property —and to report thereon | 
to the House. This course would be much 
more creditable to the House, and more 
advantageous to the country. 

Mr. Hume thougit, that the motion of 
his hon. Friend would not answer the 
object he had tn view, and he therefore 
hoped he would withdraw it, and allow 
his (Mr. Hume’s) motion on the same sub- | 





Mr. Curteis said, as he saw the fceling | 
of the House was against him, he would , 
not give it the trouble of dividing. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Mr. Hume rose to move, that all the 
documents and surveys relating to Mills’s: 
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line of Railway to Brighton, be referred to 
the engineer, who should be directed to 
report upon it in the same manner as on 
the other lines. He brought forward this 
motion in consequence of the proceedings 
ihat had taken place on a former evening 
in that House, regarding the Report of 
the Committee on the Brighton Railways, 
when the Report of the Committee was 
set asile, and the matter referred to a 
military engineer, The proceedings of 
that day had entirely altered the rules of 


| the House with regard to the Committees, 


and he thought it highly important that 
some final decision should be come to. 
ile must say, that in his opinion the con- 
duct of the Government on this subject, 
was quite inconsistent. They were con- 
demning the course one day, which they 
recommended and established on the next, 
When some short time since his hon. 
iriend, the Member for Southwark (Mr. 
Harvey), proposed that the Government 
should appoint some person to make in- 
quiry into every line of Railroad before a 
Bill was intreduced, the right hon, Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, objected to it; and shortly after, 
when the hon. Baronet behind him (Sir 
II. Verney), brought forward a motion for 
the appointment of a Commission of Mili- 
tary Engineers for the same purpose, the 
right hon, Gentleman also objected to it. 
What was the result? On Thursday last, 
the Committee which had decided in fa- 
your of Sir J. Rennie’s line, brought up 
their Report. If the usual course had 
been followed—if justice had been done 
—if the Government had not interfered, 
that [louse would have aflirmed the rule 
laid down; but the right hon. Gentleman, 
the President of the Board of ‘Trade, 
overruled this, and told the House, that 
he was not satisfied with the Report of the 
Committee; and in consequence of the 
motion of the right hon, Gentleman, by a 
majority of 164 to 157, the Report of the 
Committee was set aside. This was in the 
face of three decisions of the House. He 
was sure, that the object of referring those 
lines to an engineer, was to obtain the best 
line; and there could be no objection to 


rf 


he . . r ashiscel —— 
his motion, the object of which was to 


send Mills’s line also to the engineer, so 
that he might choose out of the three 
hia 5 which Was the best. Phis appeared 


ito him to be extremely fair; and he would, 


therefore, conclude with the motion to this 


re 
elect. 
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Mr. Gillon said, that if the course which 
had been adopted on this occasion by the 
Government, had been pursued two years 
ago, it would have saved upwards of two 
millions to the public. ‘The present sys- 
tem was injurious to the public and dis- 
graceful to the Legislature. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson must say, with 
reference to the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, he could scarcely 
believe that the hon. Member was in earn- 
est in making this motion, The hon. 
Member for Middlesex said, that an en- 
gineer was appointed by order of tlie 


House to consider certain defined lines of 


Railway, and that it would be a hard case 


if they did not take that opportunity of 


admitting the other (Mills’s) line, that its 
merits might also be ascertained. ‘The 
hon. Member seemed to forget, that the 


standing orders stated the practice of 


the House with regard to private bills; 
and he seemed also to forget the grounds 
upon which these orders rested. They 
were for the protection of private pro- 
perty. Mills’s line, as far as he could 
recollect, came in the ordinary course be- 
fore the House, and was rejected because 
the parties had not complied with the 
standing orders. The subject was mooted 
in that House, and the House was of 
opinion that it was impossible to admit 
this line without contravening the stand- 


ing orders, and that the parties ought to | 


suffer for the negligence, or omission, or 
whatever else it was, of the persons who 
had the introduction of the Bill; and the 
House declared, that it was impossible to 
allow the Bill to proceed under these cir- 
cumstances, unless they were prepared to 
set aside altogether the standing orders. 
It seemed to him utterly impossible that 
this line could be referred under any cir- 
cumstances with the other two, to the 
military engineer. He would come, then, 
to make a few observations on what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, with reference to the motion which 
had been carried the other day, for re- 
ferring those lines to an engineer. Ile 
must complain of the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, who had not given 
himself any trouble whatever to under- 
stand this question, or of learning the 
course which he had recommended. He 
was not surprised, seeing clearly the hon, 
Member did not understand this question, 
that he should have charged him with in- 
consistency, He thought he could show 
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most clearly, that so far from there being 
any inconsistency in his course, he had 
been consistent throughout. The charge 
was, that he had declared himself opposed 
to a proposition for referring all Railroads 
| to the judgment of some Government en- 
'gineers; that he then said he was deter- 
‘mined to abide by the decision of the 
| Committees, but that he now took a dif- 
|ferent course. He certainly did declare 
against referring these Railways, in the 
first instance, to Government engineers, 
who should decide upon their merits. He 
had never stated, that the House was to 
_be guided by the decisions of the Com- 
mittees; on the contrary, the Report of 
the Committee in 1836 was in direct op- 
position to this opinion—this opinion was 
in direct opposition to the practice which 
prevailed, and which he had invariably 
endeavoured to press upon the House. 
He could refer to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1836, to show that he was cor- 
rect in this statement. The Report, after 
i stating certain rules and regulations for 
ithe conduct of Committees, went on to 
| state, that the Committee most earnestly 
| impressed upon the House the absolute 
‘necessity of giving their attention to Bills 
which came before them upon the further 
, consideration of the Report, and atten- 
| tively to consider the Report submitted to 
| them, so that the House might be enabled, 
| 
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when competing lines were brought before 
them, to come to a decision upon the com- 
| parative merits of each. These were the 
principles which he had never ceased to 
press upon the House in all their discus- 
sions. Ail the information which he (Mr. 
P. Thomson) had to guide him in this 
question, was that afforded him by the 
Committee in the Report, which was made 
in pursuance of a special order of the 
House, with a view to assist the House in 
determining which of the conflicting Rail- 
ways they should send back to the Com- 
mittee, for the landowners to be heard with 
respect to theirclaims. Now, he had exa- 
mined this Report, and he could not see that 
it afforded any satisfactory information on 
the particular point which the House had 
to determine, and with a view to deter- 
mine which this special Report was called 
for. He would ask any Gentleman who 
had studied the Report, whether he had 
found it sufficiently explicit to enable him 
to make up his mind as to which line 
should be selected? He thonght they 
would all agree, that the information which 
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they required was not contained in this 
Report, and, such being the case, they 
were called upon to seek it by other 
means. 

Mr. Curteis thought the Committee on 
this Bill had been very unfairly treated, 
and that they ought to be allowed to have 
the military engineer before them, to sce 








whether he was a competent person to give 
an opinion in the matter. 
The House divided:—Ayes 33; Noes 


71: Majority 38. 
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Gillon, W. D. 
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Dowdeswell, William 
Dunbar, George 
Fergusson, R. C, 
Fitzroy, H. 

Goring, H. D. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Guest, J.J. 

Ilastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L., Bart. 


Heathcote, G. J. 
Ilector, C. J. 
Heron, Sir R., Bart. 
Iloustoun, G, 
Howard, P. H. 
Lennox, Lord George 
Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Lowther, J, II. 
Lynch, A. HI. 
Mactaggart, J. 
Marshall, William 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Palmer, George 
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Plumptre, John P. 
Pryse, Pryse 
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Richards, Richard 
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Wilde, Sergeant 
Williams, W. aA. 
Winnington, Hi. J. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wortley, hon, J. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
Wyun, rt. hon. C. W. 
Young, G. F. 
PELLERS. 
Hope, Henry T. 
Lefevre, Charles 8. 
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Stanley, Lord 
Steuart, R. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Surrey, Earl of 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thompson, C,P. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tooke, W, 
Trelawney, Sir W. L. 
Vivian, J. HH. 


Poor-taws (IreLtayp).] The House 
resolved itself into a Committee on the 
Poor-laws (Ireland) Bill. 

The Clauses from 49 to 59 were agreed 
to. 

The House resumed ; Committee to sit 
again. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Wednesday, June 7, 1837. 
Minutes.) Bills. Read a second time:—Publie Walks. 
etitions presented, By Mr. Cuicnester, Sir G. CREWR, 
Sir W. Fo_kes, Mr. Houtpsworth, Sir John BULLER, 
Mr. Forres, Mr. Forster, and other hon. MEMBERS, 
from various places, for enforcing a! better Observance of 
the Lord’s-day. 


Mercuant Suippinc.] Mr. Buck- 
ingham moved the second reading of the 
Merchant Shipping Bill. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson would putit to 
the House whethe: it was advisable to 
read this Bill a second time. He consi- 
dered the Bill so faulty in its details, that 
in his opinion, and he believed in the 
opinion of the House, it would be impos- 
sible ever to carry it intoalaw. When 
the hon. Member for Sheffield introduced 
this Bill, he took the liberty of recom- 
mending the hon. Member to avoid as 
much as possible entering into minute 
details in framing it. He was sorry that 
the hon. Member did not think it advisable 
to adopt that suggestion, as the Bill went 
into a series of details of the most extra- 
ordinary nature, and which were calculated 
to destroy the whole mercantile law of 
this country, and o establish in its place 
a new and arbitrary power. The measure 
was of a character which he was sure 
could not receive the consent of the House, 
and he hoped the hon. Member would not 
press the second reading toa division. If 
the Bill went into Committee, he did not 
think that the Committee could reduce it 
to such a shape as to induce the House to 
agree to it. In the first place the Bill 
established a very expensive marine board, 
with power much beyond that of the 
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Legislature; in point of fact, with supreme 
power. The Bill proposed that this board 
should draw up a code of mercantile laws, 
and that from the moment these laws 
should be published in a cheap form they 
should be conclusive. The Bull proposed 
also that this board should decide upon 
all cases of dispute between shipowners, 
underwriters, &c., and that their decisions 
should be final; thus completely setting 
aside the courts of law. When the hon. 
Member first introduced this measure, he 
stated those parts of it in which he cou- 
curred. He agreed, for instance, as to 
the propriety of some inquiry being made 
by competent and responsible persons into 
the causes of shipwrecks, and he agreed 
also that some examination ought to take 
place into the qualifications of masters in 
the merchant service. The Bill proposed 
to make this examination compulsory, and 
he certainly could not agree to that, as he 
thought it would be an unjust interference 
with the rights of the shipping interest. 
On this subject he proposed to introduce 
a clause in the Pilotage Bill, which would 
place the examination of masters, as far as 
pilotage was concerned, under the control 
of the Trinity-house. It might then bea 
matter of consideration whether they would 
extend the examination further, and whe- 
ther a full voluntary examination should 
not take place before the body. He should 
be glad to assist in carrying these objects 
into execution, but the present Bill in- 
volved considerations of such great im- 
portance, that he should not be justificd 
in giving his consent to the second read- 
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ing. 

to) 

Mr. Ingham did not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman had shown sufficient 


reasons to induce the House to reject the 
Bill on the second reading. The right 
hon. Gentleman admitted that there were 
parts of the Bill which he approved of; 
why refuse, then, to go into Committee, 
when those parts of the Bill which were 
objectionable might be left out, and those 
clauses only retained which shouldbe con- 
sidered judicious and reasonable. 

Mr, Hume begged the House to recol 
lect that this Bill arose out of a long in 
quiry before a Committee of the House. 
Ifit were only for Clause 13, which estab. 
lished inquiry in case of shipwreck, he 
thought the Bill ought to be allowed to 
go into Committee. Many persons were 


yearly shipped from our shores in vessels 
wholly unseawerthy, and hundreds were 
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drowned, but no inquiry took place. It 
appeared to him that a mercantile power 
like Great Britain ought above all things 
to endeavour to make her shipping secure 
by every possible means. He hoped, 
thercfore, that the House would not reject 
the second reading of this Bill, but let it 
eo into Committee. He thought that 
the matter was one which ought to have 
been taken up by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. G. F. Young agreed with the right 
hon. President of the Board of Trade, that 
the causes of shipwreck and examination 
of masters were objects that well deserved 
inquiry; but the present Bill was such a 
legislative monstrosity, and so utterly in- 
capable of being worked out with any 
beneficial result, that he thought it would 
be only wasting the time of the House and 
holding out delusive expectations if they 
were to agree to the second reading. He 
would therefore move, that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six mouths. 

Mr, A. Chapman seconded the amend- 
ment, and said, that he trusted that the 
House would not allow itself to be led 
away by fanciful speculations which were 
wholly at variance with experience. 

Sir 2. Codrington said, that it seemed 
to be generally agreed that the principle 
of this Bill was good, and that something 
should be done, the only ditlerence being 
as to certain clauses. But surely the ne- 
cessity of amending certain clauses did 
not justify the House in rejecting the Bill 
altogether. These clauses might be dis- 
cussed and amended in Committee, and, 
therefore, if only for the sake of humanity, 
he hoped the House would agree to the 
second reading of the Bul. 

Mr. Labouchere begged to say, that the 
lion. and gallant Othcer was mistaken in 
supposing that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
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| P. Thomson) agreed to the principle of 


this Bill. He certainly approved of the 
object of the Bill, but the principle and 
the object were distinct things. He (Mr. 
Lahouchere) conceived the principle of the 
Bill to be a vexatious interference with the 
shipping interest of the country, to which 
he was most decidedly opposed. Whilst, 
therefore, he also approve dof the object ot 
the Bull, he thought ifthe tiouse sanctioned 
its second reading they would be spreading: 
alarm among the shipping interest; and 
that if the Bill were carried into efleet it 
would infliet a great blow upon that in- 
terest, and at the same time be highly in- 
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jurious to the seamen themselves. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member that 
it was desirable to have an inquiry into 
the number and causes of shipwrecks; 
but he did not think that the machinery 
of this Bill was necessary for the attain- 
ment of that object. Upon every view 
of the case, therefore, he thought that they 
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would be best consulting the interests of | 
all those connected with the mercantile | 
shipping of this country by not allowing | 


this Bill to be read a second time. 
Mr. Buckingham said, that the subject 


of shipwrecks had been referred to a Se- | 
| Ashley, Visct. 


lect Committee last year, of which he had 
the honour of being appointed chairman, 
and the result of that Committee’s inquiry 
was to prove that upwards of three millions 


sterling of property and a thousand lives | 


were annually sacrificed in the present 
state of the shipping of this country. It 


appeared also to the Committee that if 


a better system were to be established, at 


least two-thirds of that property and half 


of the sacrifice of life might be saved for 
the future. If the Members of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government would promise to take 
the matter upon themselves, as they had 
done in the case of the emigration ships, 
be should be satisfied to leave it in their 
hands, for he could not see why the sailors 
of the British merchant service were not 
entitled to the same amount of protection 
which had been extended to emigrants. 
But if it were proposed to apply the benefit 
of inquiry in cases only where loss of vessels 
and of life had already occurred, he should 
disagree from that proposal as far from 
an eflicient one; prevention in his mind 
was far better than any post fauclo mea- 
sures of this kind. He had not the least 
objection to allow his Bill to be referred to 
a Committee up stairs,—let but the object 
which he had in view be accomplished, 
and he should be satisfied. It was his 
intention to persevere in his motion, under 
the understanding that if his Bill were 
read a second time now it should be re- 
ferred to a Committee up stairs. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion: Ayes 23; Noes 176: Majority 
148, 
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Paget, Frederick 
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TELLERS. 
ITutt, W. 
Young, G. F. 


Lorp’s-DAyY.] Sir Andrew Agnew 
moved the second reading of the Lord’s- 
day Observance Bill. 

Mr. Plumptre was understood to say 
that there existed in that House a great, 
perhaps, a morbid sensibility as regarded 
discussions upon religious subjects, a 
feeling in which he did not participate, 
and the existence of which in the minds 
of others should not deter him from ex- 
pressing frankly and fearlessly the views 
which in his conscience he believed to be 
consonant with the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, and with the duties and 
responsibility which he conceived to have 
devolved upon the Members of that 
House. Whatever might be the senti- 
ments prevalent within those walls, he did 
not for a moment hesitate to say, that there 
existed out of doors a very strong opinion 
that the Legislature of a nation enjoying 
so many and such distinguished temporal 
blessings lay under a deep responsibility 
to observe, and as far as temporal au- 
thority could go, to enforce, the injunc- 
tions of the sacred Scriptures; and he 
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affirmed that one of the most important 
and binding duties which the Parliament 
of Great Britain had to perform was to 
enforce the observance of the Lord’s- 
day. The hon. Member for Bath had 
on a former occasion made references to 
the sacred volume. Without then offer- 
ing any commentary upon the manner 
in which hon. Members might at various 
times have made allusion to the holy 
Scriptures, he would take upon himself 
to say, that when the question was in 
its own nature essentially a religious 
question, and when the reference was 
made in a reverent and becoming mede 
it was a course perfectly unobjectionable, 
and, indeed, absolutely necessary, for the 
Bible was the authority upon which the 
supporters of the present measure princi- 
pally relied. The hon. Member for Bath 
was by no means successful in his appli- 
cation of Scripture, for the extracts he 
read and the quotations he made, were 
anything but favourable to the positions 
for which he contended; he proposed o 
lay before the House a short passage, 
which, in his judgment, would go far to 
set the question at rest. [The hon. Member 
read a considerable portion of the 17th 
Chapter of Jeremiah, beginning at the 
19th verse.] It had been said more than 
once in the discussions which took place 
upon similar Bills, that there existed no 
such obligation as the promoters of those 
measures thought upon the Christian 
communities of the world to pay such 
observance to the Sabbath as the Scrip- 
tures of God enjoined ; why, they might 
as well say that the second table of the 
Decalogue was not binding upon Christians 
as to make any such assertion, Our Lord 
and Saviour most distinctly declared that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfill--he 
did not by implication abrogate any 
portion of the law. The obligations in 
reference to the observance of the Lord’s- 
day remained precisely where they had 
been placed as regarded the observance of 
the Sabbath. An attempt to do away 
with one portion of the decalogue was as 
little warrantable as to say that the whole 
should be abrogated. In former discussions 
upon the present question the hon. Member 
for Bath had delivered his opinions with 
much appearance of authority; but he 
could assure the House that the authority 
of that hon. Member could be met by 
those of Archbishop Cranmer and Arch- 
bishop Whately. Under a full conviction, 
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then, that they should all one day stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ to 
answer for the desecration of the Lord’s- 
day—deeply impressed with a seuse of the 
injustice which the present state of the law 
inflicted upon a large class of his fellow- 
subjects—full of a persuasion that a proper 
and Christian observance of that holy day 
would be highly beneficial even in a 
temporal point of view, he should give the 
present motion his most cordial support ; 
and he trusted that a majority of the 
Members of that House would do the 
same. He did trust that they would not 
be deaf to the prayers of so many peti- 
tioners as had approached Parliament, 
praying that they and their fellow-country- 
men might enjoy protection, countenance, 
and aid in keeping holy the Lord’s-day. 
Feeling as he did most anxious for the 
success of the Bill, he could not conelude 
without entreating hon. Members to hear 
what might be said regarding it with calm 
and patient attention. 

Mr. Roebuck hoped the House would 
permit him tocompliment the hon, Baronet 
on the approximation to something like 
fairness. 


but the case was now somewhat altered. He 


The bill as it originally stood, | 
applied to the poor, but not to the rich; | 
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must, therefore, compliment the hon. | 
Member for having included in the provi- | 
sions of the bili the rich; for if the bill | 
passed no man could travel on the Lord’s- | 


day; no man could use any cattle to 
travel further than the church door. So 


far they were about to conform to some- | 


| 


thing like fairness. “The hon. Baronet | 


seemed startled at the proposition. [Sir 
A. Agnew, “ Notatall.”] Well, the hon. 
Baronet showed it was his intention to 


keep within doors all persons excepting | 
those who were exceedingly stout and able | 
to walk, for no man could use a carriage | 


ora horse on the Sabbath-day. As ano- 
ther proof of his approximation to fairness 
all the clubs in London were to be shut 
up; and though he was told that at these 
clubs were to be seen rev. and right 
rev. Gentlemen, yet the hon. Baronet 
knew far better than they did what was 
their duty, and was determined to exclude 
right rev. Lords, and not allow them 
to frequent such profane places. But he 
had been requested by certain of his con- 
stituents (and among the names was that 
of the bishop of the diocese) to support 
that bill; and he would, therefore, ask why 
was not the bill introduced in the other 
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House? Could not the Bishops legislate 
on the Sabbath? Why did not they bring 
in the bill and act like shepherds of the 
flock? “I will tell you why (continued 
the hon. Member). ‘They wish to throw the 
odium of rejecting the measure on certain 
parties in this House. I have also observed 
that certain hon. Members voted on the 
first reading, and now steal away at the 
second reading. They wish it to be un- 
derstood that they encouraged the hon. 
Baronet to bring in the Bill. They encourage 
him to bring in the Bill on the pre- 
tence of holiness, and they wish it to go 
forth to the public that they supported him. 
I have observed, also, that various parties 
have abstaified from voting on these occa- 
sions, with a view that it may go forth 
to the public that the only parties who are 
not favourable to the measure are those on 
this side of the house. But what do these 
hon. Members themselves on Sunday ? 
Not one of them pretends to adhere to 
such a law as that for which they voted, 
or against which they would not vote, and 
such a law I confess I never yet heard of. 
I never yet saw any production of the 
human mind embody so much absurdity, 
if we except the conduct of the monk of 
Africa, Simon Stylites, who sat for ten 
years on the top of a pillar to please God 
Almighty, and I only pray that the name 
of the hon. Baronet and of Simon Stylites 
may be enrolled on the same scroll and 
pass to posterity together. But why does 
the mover of the bill do things only by 
halves? Why does he not propose to go 
to the full extent ? The law of Moses says 
—Obey the sabbath, or die. If the sab- 
bath is to be observed according to the law 
of Moses, why not attach the capital 
penalty for disobedience? But I deny 
that that command applies to the Lord’s- 
day, and neither the hon, Baronet nor any 
other person can bring any proof to that 
effect. lam prepared to show that the 
sabbath is not the Lord’s day, and that 
there is no divine authority for observing 
the Lord’s day in the wayin which the hon. 
Baronet proposes it should be observed. 
It all rests on mere tradition. - Let the 
hon. Member commence with St. Matthew, 
aud go through the whole Testament, 
quoting whatever may have been said by 
Christ or his apostles, and I defy him to 
point out one passage or injunction which 
orders that day to be kept. Let him not 
20 to the Decalogue—let him not quote 
from Jeremiah—let him not go to the Old 
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but the New Testament—-let him show me 
one command of Christ to keep the first 
day of the week holy, and then [I am 
ready to admit that he bas grounds for 
legislating. If he cannot produce any 
such authority, then he must confine bim- 
self to the Jewish law; and if he confines 
himself to that, why does he not carry it 
out religiously, and to the full extent ? 
Why does he not propose to enact that I 
and every person who breaks the sabbath 
shall suffer death, instead of merely con- 
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fining himself to the paltry penalty of 


three pounds sterling? Why does he not 
propose to put me to death at once and 
for ever? Why does not the hon. Mem- 
ber bring ina bill to that effect? Let him 
deal fairly with us, and not"partially. I 
have heard of the Scriptures being muti- 
Jated; I have heard of charges brought 
against parties for garbling the divine 
word; and the hon. Baronet makes him- 
self more than perhaps any other indivi- 
dual liable to the charge. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber who seconded the motion quoted the 
Decalogue and Jeremiah. ‘These he 
knows were addressed to Jews; but | 
am not a Jew, nor do | wish to be a Jew 
in any thing, I don’t wish to have forced 
on me their peculiar laws. The Decalogue 
was given toa particular people, and that 
part of it was addressed to them for the 
purpose of making them a peculiar people 
Moses put these laws in one book and said 
thissball be the Jewish law. Butif the hon, 
Baronet denies this, if he denies that these 
laws were made for a pecuiiar people, why 
does he not go a great deal further ? Why 
does he not imelude all those laws which 
were peculiar to the Jews? One of these 
commandments says, “Thou shalt not 
make unto thee any graven image,” not 


only that you shall not fall down and | 


worship it, but that thou shalt not make 
any graven image. I wish to know whe- 
ther the hon. Baronet will include’ the 
second commandment. Surrounding na- 
tions made laws forbidding murder and 
robbery, and enjoined their observance on 
the inhabitants; but though it is evident 
that several of the laws of Moses were 
made for a peculiar people, yet the hon. 
Member says he will follow the Decalogue. 
Does he know that by the law of Moses 
adultery was punished with death ? If that 
law were to be observed—and why should 
it not as well as the other /—a great num- 
ber of noble lords would come within its 
operation, and great number of other 
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persons too, as suggested by the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. ‘The hon Member 
for Kent spoke of the day of judgment ? 
Why does he speak of the day of judg- 
ment ? What does he know of the day 
of judgment? How can the limited 
faculties of a man or the narrow concep- 
tion of the human mind know anything of 
that day? How can his petty, crawling 
spir't Know what will happen then? But 
the feelings excited by such pretensions 
become too strong; words cannot be 
found to wive utterance to them; and the 
only feeling [ will express is, that of 
astonishment when persons dare to talk of 
that great dav. The hon. Member will 
probably not take advice from me, but I 
vive it with all humbleness, not with af- 
fected, but substantial humility: and [ say, 
let him and others take good care of their 
own conduct, and not spend their time in 
prying into the conduct of others. Ile 
would cast a stigma on all those who op- 
pose this measure, but I have voted against 
it already, and I will vote against it again, 
or against any measure the principle of 
which is to legislate on religious matters. 
I dely the hon. Gentleman or any hon. 
Member opposite to point out any autho- 
rity for the strict observance of the Lord’s- 
day. In the Revelation of St. John it was 
called the Lord’s-day, and it was said the 
sainis prayed and ate bread together on 
that day; but that was done in conse- 
quence of the peculiar circumstances in 
which the primitive Christians were placed. 
These have eeased; and why, then, are 
we to imitate these primitive Christians in 
one act unless we imitate them in all ? 
Ve ride tochurch! Did the apostles go 
to church in that way? The apostles 
lived in common, and if the hon. Baronet 
is prepared to follow their example, I shall 
apply to him for a share of his property. 
But there is another command of which 
the hon. Baronet takes no notice. It was 
said, “ If thou art struck on the one cheek, 
turn up the other also ;” but if | were to 
act in that manner to the hon. Baronet I 
am inclined to think that instead of obey- 
ing the divine precept he would take me 
before Sir Richard Birnie, at Bow-street. 
Now, let it be remembered that we are 
strictly commanded to follow these pre- 
cepts. We have positive commands on 
the one hand, but on the other we have 
none. If the hon. Baronet would show 


anything like consistency, and introduce 
into the bill a clause by which all men’s 
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property should be madecommon property, 
then [ will agree to the bill. I have heard 
much about the observance of the sabbath, 
but I have heard nothing about Christian 
duty — nothing about honest dealing— 
nothing about lowly truth and brotherly 
kindness. I have only been told, in fact, 
that asceticism is Christianity. Now, in 
my opinion Christianity comprehends 
something more; Christianity does not 
teach me to observe Sunday in the way 
proposed by the bill, but it teaches me not 
to peep and pry into the conduct of other 
men; it tells me to live humby -— to pray 
to God on that day as well as on other 
days; it commands me to observe truth, 
mercy, and justice—it tells me to pray on 
all days, and instructs me that the good 
conduct which I have practised during the 
whole of the week should be continued to 
the seventh day, and then there should | 
he a holy rest; and that I call keeping the 
Lord’s-day. But that species of religion 
which the hon. Baronet would inculate 
makes the narrow observance of the sab- 
hath asthe principal matter with the Divi- 
nity, and thereby degrades and disgraces | 
religion. It has been owing to such princi- 
ples that religion bas always been made a 
craft. The persons professing and acting | 
on such principles depart from the great} 
and important end of religion, and esta- 
blish the craft of priesthood, so prevalent 
in all ages. On the present occasion || 
am convinced the course pursued will do 
little credit toany party mixed up with it. 
The hon. Member said, if the law is not 
to be obeyed, repeal the act of Charles IL. 
but that is in reality repealed, for no one 
obeys it. 1 should like to know who pre- 
sent were at Tattersall’s on Sunday, or at 
the clubs, or in Hyde-park, or at Crock- 
ford’s; for all who support this bill and 
attend these places are self-convicted. I 
look upon this as a peddling scheme, and | 
think it a mere waste of time that we 
should have for an hour and a half been | 
discussing the question whether we are 
to shut out from places where they can 
have the fresh air such citizens of London 
as choose to go there.” The hon. Baronet 
(continued the hon. Member,) had ‘in one 
respect acted fairly, and he would now 
show in what he acted unfairly. While 
he would allow no person to go and take 
the fresh air, he still compelled servants to 
brush shoes and clothes—to make beds 
and light fires when the thermometer was 
low, and prepare a hot dinner; but the 
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poor student, who laboured hard for six 
days in studies which the hon, Baronet 
despised, was not to be allowed to leave 
his humble lodgings ; and if he did leave 
them, there was to be no place open for 
food or refreshment — whatever might be 
in the mansions of the rich—no cakes and 
ale” for him. The bill enacted that no 
personcould obtain refreshment, or dinner, 
unless at places where he usually dined ; 
and all that was to be forced on the com- 
munity, because the hon. Baronet was 
pious. The hon. Baronet, however, could 
eo out to dine, but the poor man was to 
have no dinner. It was altogether a mean 
catching-popularity scheme, got up by 
men who assumed high pretensions, and 
said to others, ‘Keep at a distance—for I 
am holier than thou” He hoped the 
House would brand the attempt to coerce 
a large class of the poor community and 
embody the worst species of asceticism 
and superstition—to force the consciences 
of the people, and throw a stumbling- 
block in the way of religion. 

Viscount Sandon thought, that a Member 
of that House might pursne a course of 
policy which had been adopted to a 
greater or less extent by all nations, and 
attempt to renew observances which 
through the lapse of time had _ fallen 
somewhat into disuse, without subjecting 
himself to the charge of arrogance, bi- 
gotry, and superstition, or being taunted 
with acting upon unfair political motives. 
The hon. Member who had just sat down 
had assumed that he was the only true 
expounder of the doctrines of Christianity, 
and perhaps the Christian lecture which 
he read them upon humility would furnish 
the best test of his fitness for the office he 
had undertaken. Those who favoured the 
Bill had the law of the country with them 
in favour of paying due respect to the 
seventh or the Sabbath day—and when 
they endeavoured to extend a principle 
already admitted the hon. Member for 
Bath, as if speaking ex cathedra, read 
them his proud lecture on humility. It 
was sufficient with regard to the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day, that they have 
the sense of Christendom with them— 
they had the Church of England with 
them, and the only question which the 
House had to consider was one of degree. 
This, surely, was an open ground for the 
discussion. The hon. Member argued that 
all days were equal, and that the seventh 
day should not be set apart for rest. He 
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said the observance of it was merely tradi- 
tional. On what ground would in- 
dulgence be afforded to servants on the 
seventh day if, as urged, there was no law 
human nor divine in its favour? Looking 
at the matter in a mere temporal light, 
what would be the condition of the people 
if such a conclusiun were come to. They 
would labour for a longer time without 
any proportionate increase of income. 
Passing by the spiritual view of the mat- 
ter, and looking at it as a means of ac- 
quiring that intellectual improvement of 
which hon, Gentlemen opposite were such 
warm advocates, was it nothing that the 
people should have one day of rest, in 
which they might enjoy an opportunity of 
improving their intellectual faculties. But 
there was yet a higher view. Looking on 
man as a responsible being, was it nothing 
that he should have one day of freedom 
from his worldly pursuits to devote toa 
consideration of the duties which he owed 
to his Creator? Man had double duties, 
some of them related to his species and 
others to his Maker; and those who duly 
fulfilled the latter duties were sure to be- 
come better men and more valuable ci- 
tizens. Those who supported the second 
reading of the Bill were said to support 
the whole of its details, but this was not a 
necessary consequence, and notwithstand- 
ing that he might subject himself to the 
charge of arrogance, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and all the other harsh charges 
which the hon. Member for Bath had 
crowded into his peculiar lecture on humi- 
lity—he would support the principle of 
the Bill without pledging himself to the 
details. He would admit, that there were 
parts of the Bill which it would be desir- 
able to have amended. The measure be- 


fore them was one upon which a great. 


number of petitions had been presented, 
and it was but right to allow the Bill to 
go into Committee. 

Mr. Ward thought the noble Lord had 
misconceived the hon, Member for Bath, 
who did not object that there should be 
one day in the week when rich and poor 
should be released from business. Of the 
many who objected to the Bill there were 
none who were opposed to a day of rest, 
What they objected to was, that it at- 
tempted to legislate for the Christian Sab- 
bath on Jewish principles. An hon. Mem- 
ber might if he pleased endeavour to ap- 
ply certain regulations to the observance 
of the Sabbath; but then he had no right 
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whole community. Hon. Members might, 
if they pleased, lay down strict rules of 
observance for their own families and de- 
pendants, but they had no right to force 
them upon others. What the opponents 
of the Bill complained of was that the 
promoters applied their own standard of 
observance to all persons and toall classes. 
It was impossible to legislate satisfactorily 
upon such a question. The noble Lord 
said it was a question of degree, and that 
he did not go the whole length of the 
Bill. Why not allow others also their 
choice of the extent to which they might 
be inclined to go? The only extent to 
which they could go with the concurrence 


_of the entire community was to the putting 


down of any nuisance which would inter- 
fere to disturb religious worship. No one 
should arrogate the right to direct another 
as to what should be his rule of conduct 
in religious observances. Now the com- 
mandment had been appealed to, and yet 
the only exception made in the Bill was 
that which the commandment enforced. 
The commandment said, “ Your man 
servant and your maid servant should do 
no work.” With what face, then, could 
such an exception be made in the Bill. 
How could any man dare to exempt that 
which by revelation was expressly en- 
forced ¢ Such a Bill was utterly impractic- 


‘able. It might bear a little on the rich, 


but it would press upon the poor with ex- 
treme severity. It would merely curtail 
the pleasures of the rich, but it would to- 
tally deprive the poor man of his enjoy- 
ment, and imprison him on the Sunday in 
the smoky streets and narrow alleys of 
London. The rich man would enjoy him- 
self for the whole week—the poor man 
had but one day, and being shut in from 
the cheerful open air would most probably 
resort to some ale-house, where he was in 
the habit of having his dinner dressed. 
In the 14th Clause of the Bill there was a 
prohibition against vessels commencing a 
voyage on the Lord’s Day. Would the 
noble Lord the Member for Liverpool, 
that great commercial mart, support such 
a clause? Another clause held out a 
bonus to informers by extending the time 
for giving information to three months. 
Indeed, the general objections to the Bill 
were so strong that he felt himself bound 
to vote with the hon. Member for Bath. 
Public opinion would remedy any defects 
in the present observance of the Sabbath, 
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It had already shown its tendency in this 
way, and nothing would so much check it 
as these attempts at crude and hasty le- 
gislation. 

Mr. Finch said, that the seventh day 
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had been set apart before the time of 


Moses, and the first day had been kept 
by the disciples of our Lord, and was 
consecrated by his second appearance, and 
the appearance of the Holy Spirit. It 
was the day on which the Apostolic 
Christians held their meetings—it was, 
emphatically speaking, the Lord’s day— 
it was the property of the Lord, was 
consecrated to the Lord, and ought to 
be held in more sanctity. The early 
Christian Fathers, Ignatius, the companion 
of the Apostle John, Justin Martyr, and 
Ireneeus, the disciple of Polycarp, who 
was the disciple of St. John, all insisted 
upon the Lord’s day being kept holy, 
and made the distinction between that 
and the Jewish Sabbath. He would not 
then enter into the question of what were 
works of necessity and what were not, 
nor would he pretend to say whether on 
that point the Roman Catholics, the Ger- 
man Protestants, the English Protestants, 
or the Scottish Protestants were right. 
His own feelings leant more to the Pro- 
testants of Scotland. This, however, was 


debatable ground, and as the details of 


the Bill might be settled in Committee 
he should cordially support the second 
reading. 

Mr. Wakley was astonished that rich 
men should thus venture to try to shut 
poor men up in their habitations on the 
seventh day of the week. Although four 
hon. Members had supported the Bill, not 
one had the manliness to state what prac- 
tices they wished to prevent. Did they 
desire to prevent the people from drinking 
ginger-beer, or from eating ginger-bread 
on Primrose-hill or on Kensington-com- 
mon, on Sunday? It was evident that the 
supporters of the Bill had the organ of ve- 
neration developed in an extraordinary 
degree, but that they were sadly deficient 
in the organs of observation and causality. 
The organ of veneration was not generally 
so fully developed in this country as it was 
in the hon. Baronet. Let those who sup- 
ported this measure and those who opposed 
it refer to the authority of Scripture, and 
let them ponder on the feeling which it 
inculeated. The hon. Member would read 
the 8th and other verses of the 5th chapter 
of the gospel of St. John. Those pas- 
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sages, taught them to exercise a religious 
forbearance—to respect the feelings of 
others—and not to intrude with unseemly 
feelings on the innocent enjoyments and 
recreations of others. If this Bill were 
brought into operation, it must have the 
worst possible effect on an enlightened 
and happy people, and must convert our 
now happy population into a body of 
sectarians and mock saints, 

Mr. Borthwick would support the motion 
for the second reading of the Bill. He 
wished to see what the House could do, 
though he much doubted the possibility of 
framing a law which should be effectual in 
obtaining the end sought for. Many of the 
clauses must operate very unequally as in 
the case of the Zoological-gardens in the 
Regent’s-park, which were opened on the 
sabbath to subscribers. Many of those 
who supported this Bill frequented those 
gardens on the sabbath, the day on which 
the poor were comparatively excluded— 
aud this place of resort was a second 
Almack’s. He believed it to be an ab- 
surdity to imagine thatthe people were to be 
compelled by any legislative enactment to 
observe the sabbath, but nevertheless he 
wonld support the original motion. 

Mr. H. L. Bulwer did full justice to 
the intentions of the hon. Baronet who 
brought forward this bill; but it was ne- 
cessary to consider, not the intentions 
with which a bill was brought forward, 
but the practical results of it; and he con- 
tended that, whatever might be the inten- 
tions of the hon. Baronet, the result of his 
bill, or of any bill on the same subject, 
must be inequality and partiality; because 
the state of society which governed all 
laws would not allow the same interference 
with the enjoyments of the rich, who had 
establishments of their own, and those of 
the poor, who had no such establishments. 
As to the number of petitions, he was in 
no way surprised; because, at all times, 
numbers of men had been found anxious 
to thrust their consciences down the con- 
sciences of other people. Hundreds and 
thousands of persons had assisted at the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and had 
been applauded even by their own priests 
for doing so. They were pious men of 
their time, and had followed the dictates 
of their consciences. In fact, no persecu- 
tion had ever taken place which might 
not be justified on the ground that it was 
agreeable to the consciences of other men, 
But legislation of this kind was not only 
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unequal in practice and bad in principle, 
it was also of necessity absurd and ridicu- 
Jous; for, unless the whole of society were 
altered, nothing but legislation of the most 
half-begotten and most imperfect kind 
could take place upon it. Take, for in- 
stance, the present Post-oflice regulations. 
The mail could not leave London or enter 
London on a Sunday ; that was impious 
and illegal; but it could enter or leave 
any other town in England on the same 
day. Here, then, was it declared that the 
same thing being impious and illegal in 
London was not prohibited either by law 
or religion in the country. Was not this 
absurd? The hon. Member for Kent said 
the Jewish ordinances should be observed, 
because our Saviour came, “ not to destroy 
the Jaw, but to fulfil it.” Why, on this 
principle he should be circumcised, and 
all the male infants of his family the same. 
He should keep the Passover! The fact 
was, that many of the Jewish laws were 
given, not for their excellence, but solely 
for their peculiarity, for the purpose o! 
maintaining a small people separate from 
other nations that surrounded them; and 
in many cases the mere fact that a custom 
had prevailed among the Jews almost es- 
tablished that it was unfit for mankind in 
general. But the noble Lord, the Member 
for Liverpool, threw over the old law of 
Moses, and appealed to the customs and 
notions of Christendom. Why, where- 
abouts in Christendom would such a law 
as this Sabbath Bill be presented to any 
Legislature? Would it not be scouted by 
every nation in every civilized part of Eu- 
rope, as contrary to existlig customs and 
present ideas? Was it even consistent 
with the former ideas of Christendom— 
those ideas which prevailed when Sabbath 
legislation was first introduced into this 
country? Whatsaid the famous ordinance 
encouraging sports — the ordinance of 
James Ist.? Why, that doctrines such as 
those entertained by Gentlemen opposite 
were new-fangled doctrines, held and in- 
troduced by the Puritans, whose minds, 
hardened or darkened by the persecution 
they had met witb, felt more sympathy 
with the Old Testament than with the New, 
Having alluded to past legislation on this 
subject, he just wished Gentlemen to 
remark on what had been the effects of 
legislation. James Ist and Charles Ist 
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legislated to promote what would now be 
called the non-observance of the sabbath, 
They wished to put down puritanical 
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observances and sanctimonious fashions— 


and what followed? Why the psalm- 
singing and scripture-quoting days of 
Cromwell. These were succeeded in their 
turn, such an effect did over sanctity 
produce, by the licentious days of Charles 
2nd, when there was more profligacy and 
more irreligion than at any other period in 
the history of this country, and yet it was 
to these days—these famous days of 
Charles 2nd, the writers of which were 
now banished from the stage, and not 
allowed by many persons to infect their 
families — that Gentlemen turned for a 
precedent for making piety by Acts of 
Parliament. He was against making laws 
to effect that which manners could alone 
effect, believing that laws on such a sub- 

x, only pro- 
duced ina more exaggerated form the very 
evils they were intended to remedy. 

Lord Arthur Lennox regretted the in- 
troduction of this bill, but, at the same 
time, having no doubt of the sincerity of 
the imftentions of the hon. Baronet, he 
should vote for the second reading of this 
bill, though he did not concur in many of 
the clauses, which, indeed, on the fcon- 
trary, he held to be most objectionable. 

Mr. Hardy supported the principle of 
the bill, which went to protect every man 
in the observance of the sabbath. The 
clauses of the bill which would not operate 
equally and fairly, he woulda abandon. The 
bill went to prevent any man who employed 
ancther from compelling him to work on 
the sabbath day. 

Major Beauclerk : could he regard the 
bill as a measure calculated to make the 
people more virtuous or more happy he 
would support it; but believing it to have 
a contrary tendency, he had no alternative 
left but to mect it by a direct nega- 
tive. 

Mr. Potter thought it would be a mere 
waste of time to go into committee upon 
the Bill, Four years ago, when a similar 
bill was allowed to go into committee, it 
came out in such a shape that the hon. 
Baronet (Sir A. Agnew) himself was 
obliged to vote against it. What hope 
could there be of a different result in the 
case of the present measure, supposing 
it were allowed to advance to another 
stage? He did not believe that measures 


of this description were calculated to 
promote a better observance of the sab- 
bath. 


Major Cumming Bruce expressed a 
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determination to support the second read- 
ing of the Bill, because he thought it the 
duty of a Christian Legislature to give the 
support of human laws to the proper ob- 
servance of the sabbath. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer haa 
supported the introduction of the bill, be- 
cause he was not one of those who were 
wholly adverse to any legislation upon the 
subject. But upon a subsequent examina- 
tion of its provisions, he was bound to say 
that there was not one of them to which 
he could give his consent, except perhaps 
that which related to Sunday trading, 
He should therefore oppose the second 
reading. 

Mr. Goulburn: although there were 
many of the provisions of the bill in which 
he could not coneur, should feel it his 
duty to support the second seading, with 
the view of so amending the measure in 
committee as to make it useful and prac- 
ticable. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton stated that so far 
from the Sunday being well observed in 
many parts of the metropolis, he knew 
that in the district with which he was 
connected, namely, Spitalfields, the great 
proportion of shops were open on Sunday. 
All were agreed that the sabbath should 
be observed, and therefore should put a 
stop to Sunday trading, which was one of 
the main objects of the bill. According 
to the present state of things, a man who 
was anxious to keep the sabbath holy was 
often obliged to act against his conscience 
and violate it, because his neighbour kept 
open his shop. 
many parts of this bill, but should vote for 
the second reading. 

Mr. Brotherton contended that the due 
observance of the sabbath was for the 
good of man on a civil, moral, and reli- 
gious principle ; but he did not think that 
this measure was calculated to promote 
the object in view. THe was satisfied that 
nothing was ever gained by working on 
the sabbath, and he stated this from thirty 
years’ experience in manufactures. If it 
were impressed on the minds of the people 
that it was not their interest to work on 
Sunday, he was sure that they would not 
doso; but the example should be set them 
by the rich. 

Captain Berkeley regarded this measure 
as a bill of pains and penalties. fle did 
not believe that the sabbath could be 


made to be better observed by acts of 
Pailiament. 
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The House divided: Ayes 110; Noes 


66 ;—Majority 44. 


Bill read a second time. 
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Beckett, Sir, J. 
Bell, Matthew 
Bewes, T. 
Blackburne, Jobo f. 
Ronham, R. F. 
Borthwick, Peter 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Buller, Sir. J. B. 
Yarde 
Buxton, F. 
Canning, Sir S. 
Cavendish, hon. G. LH. 
Chapman, Aaron 
Chichester, A. 
Cole, A. HH. 
Collier, J. 
Compton, BC. 
Corbett, T. 
Crewe, Sir G., bart. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dugdale, W.S. 
Duncombe, W. 
Dunlop, J. 
Edwards, Colonel 
Egerton, Sir P. 
istcourt, T. 
Etwall, Ralph 
Vinch, George 
Fleming, John 
Vorbes, William 
Forster, C. 8S. 
Fremantle, Sir T. W. 
Freshfield, James, W. 
Gaskell, James Milnes 
Geary, Sir W. R. P. 
Gladstone, William FE. 
Gordon, hon. W. 
Goulburn, I. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Halford, H. 
Halse, James 
Hamilton, Geo. Alex 
ilandley, Henry 
Hardy, J. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Houldsworth, Ty 
Houstoun, G. 
Ifughes, Ilughes 
Humphery, John 
Ingham, R. 


Johnston, Andrew 
Jones, Wilson 
Jones, Theobald 
Kearsley, J. I. 
Law, hon. Charles E. 
Lawson, Andrew 
Lefevre, Charles, S. 
Lefroy, Anthony 
Lefroy, ‘Thomas 
Lennox, Lord, A. 
Lister, f. C. 

Long, W. 

Lowther, J. HH. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackeuzie, T. 
Marun, J. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Miles, W. 
Mordaunt, Sir J., bt. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Parker, M. 

Parry, Sir L. P. 
Pease, J. 

Plumptre, Jobn P. 
Rae, Sir William, bt. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Richards, John 
Richards, R. 
Rickford, William 
Ross, Charles 
Rushout, G. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scourtield, W. H. 
Shaw, F. 

Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, kK. J. 
Smith, A. 

Stanley, Mdward 
Stormont, Viscount 
Thompson, Alderman 
‘Tooke, W. 
Townley, R. G. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Twiss, I. 

Verner, Colonel 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Welby, G. E. 

Wilks, John 

Wilson, H. 

Worsley, Lord 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 
Young, Sir W, 


TELLERS, 
Agnew, Sir A. 
Bruce, C. 


List of the Noks. 


Aglhionby, HT. A 


Attwood, st be 


Beauclerk, Major 


Berkeley, hon, F, 
Bish, T. 
Bodkin, J. 
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Bowes, John 
Brady, D.C. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Bridgman, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Codrington, Sir EF. 
Collins, W. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dick, Q. 
Dowdeswell, William 
Duncomhe, T. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Grattan, Ilenry, 
Grote, G. 

Gully, John 
Ifarland, Wm. Chas. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hector, C. J. 
Heneage, E. 
Hiope, Henry, T. 
Hloward, P. H. 
Hutt, William 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Marshall, William 


Members acting as 


Marsland, Ienry 
Melgund, Viscount 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Connell, J. 

Ord, W. H. 
Palmer, General 
Pechell, Captain R. 
Potter, It. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rundle, J. 
Ruthven, Ei. 
Scholefield, J. 
Stawart, John 
Strutt, E. 

Tancred, Il. W. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, T. 
Trelawney, Sir W. L. 
Turner, William 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wemyss, Captain 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, Sir, J. 
Williamson, Sir UH. 


TELLERS. 
Ward, H. G. 
Warburton, H. 
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List of the Ayvs. 
Aglionby, II. A. Lennard, T. B. 
Baines, E. Lennox, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord W. Lennox, Lord A. 
Berkeley, hon, F. Lister, E. C. 
Bewes, T. Marsland, I. 
Bodkin, J.J. Mostyn, hon. FE. 
Bowes, J. Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Brady, D.C. Pease, J. 
Bridgman, LH. Pechell, Captain 
Brocklehurst, J. Potter, R. 
Brodie, W, B. Rickford, W. 
Brotherton, J. Rundle, J. 
Chalmers, P. Ruthven, F. 
Collier, J. Scourfield, W, H. 
Collins, W. Thornley, T. 
Crawford, W. S. Turner, W. 
Dick, Q, Vigors, N. A. 
Dillwyn, L, W. Wakley, T. 
Duncombe, T. Wallace, R. 
Dundas, J. D. Wemyss, Captain 
Elphinstone, I. Williams, W. 
Geary, Sir W, Williams, Sir J. 
Grattan, II. Williamson, Sir Hf, 
Grote, G. Young, G. F. 
Hector, C. J. 
Ingham, R. 
King, E. B. 
Lefevre, C.S. 


PELLERS, 
Tooke, W. 
Warburton, If. 


List of the Noes. 





MEMBERS ACTING AS PARLIAMENTARY 
Acents.] On the motion of Mr. Tooke, 


the adjourned debate on this subject was | 


resumed, 

The Solicitor-General wished before 
the House divided, to state in a few words 
his objection to the present proposition. 
He could see no possibility of drawing a 
line in any other mode than this—that the 
individual who should receive a direct 
pecuniary interest in the private business 
of the House, should be excluded; but 
that he who did not, should not be ex- 
cluded. The distinction which the hon, 
Member wished to make, was too subtle 
and fine, and would only shift the diffi- 
culty to some other case not precisely 
similar to that of his (the Solicitor-Gene- 
ral's) hon. Colleague, the Member for 
Penryn (Mr. Freshfield). For himself, he 
certainly was not disposed to differ from 
the hon. Member for Bath on this subject, 
in thinking that there should be no line 
drawn ; but, at all events, he was opposed 
to that which was now attempted to be 
drawn by the hon. Member’s motion, 

The House divided on the resolution : 
—~Ayes 52; Noes 54: Majority 2. 





Alsager, Captain 
Arbuthnot, bon, II. 
Bish, T. 
Blackburne, I. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 


Canning, rt. hon. Sir, 


Chaplin, Colonel 
Chapman, A. 
Chichester, A. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Estcourt, T. 
Ferguson, G. 

Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Freshfield, J. W 
Gaskell, James Milnes 
Gordon, hon. Captain 
Goulburn, rt. hon, If. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Halford, H. 

Harvey, D. W. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Houstoun, G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jones, W. 

Kearsley, J. H. 

Law, hon. C, E. 
Lowther, J. I. 


Lygon, hon. General 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maclean, D. 
Macleod, R. 
Maunsell, IT. P. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Pryme, G. 

Rae, right hon, Sir W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rice, right hon. T.S. 
Richards, R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Ross, C. 

Sheppard, T. 

Smith, A. 

Somerset, Lord G. 
Stormont, Viscount 


Talfourd, Sergeant 


Thompson, Alderman 
Twiss, H. 

Vesey, hon. T. 
Walter, J. 

Wilson, Hf. 

Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
The Solicitor-General 
Pollock, Sir F. 


Resolution rejected. 


Common-Law Courts. ] 
then went into Committee on 
mon law Courts Bill, 


The House 
the Com- 
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On the 10th Clause, 

Mr. D, W. Harvey said, the object of 
this Bill was to get rid of a number of 
useless offices, and to create others that 
were necessary. He particularly objected 
to the power this Bill gave to appoint 
three masters more than were recom- 
mended by the Commissioners, and de- 
signated their appointment a judicial job, 
It was a subject cf suspicion that the 
judges had been reconciled to the exten- 
sive reforms proposed in this Bill by the 
prospect of patronage that was held out 
tothem. The judges were to have the 
appointment of five masters in each court, 
with salaries of 1,200/. a-year each. He 
found, that some of the masters were even 
named in the Bill. The two principal 
judges in two of the courts had appointed 
their nephews. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn supported the 
Bill, and defended the appointment of the 
masters by the judges. ‘The question was, 
whether those appointed were competent 
individuals or not. The five officers stood 
in the place of fifteen others, whose offices 
the Bill would abolish. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as regarded the number of masters, 
he had communicated with those best able 
to form an opinion, amongst whom were 
the Commissioners and the judges, and 
they were unanimously of opinion that the 
number necessary was the number named 
in the Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

Mr. Harvey moved, as an amendment, 
that the salaries of the masters be reduced 
to 8002. a-year. 

The Committee divided on the original 
clause :--Ayes 30; Noes 12: Majority 
18. 


List of the AyEs. 


Aglionby, H, A. Lowther, J. H. 
Balfour, T. Macleod, R. 

Cayley, KE. S. Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Forbes, W. Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Forster, C. S. Rice, right hon. T. S. 
Freshfield, J. W. Richards, R. 

Gaskell, James Milnes Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Stewart, P. M. 
Hanmer, Sir J. Stuart, Lord D. 

Hay, Sir A. L. Stormont, Viscount 
lloward, P. Il. Talfourd, Sergeant 
Ingham, R. Tancred, 1H. W. 
Jones, W. Young, J. 

Law, hon. C. FE. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A, 


TELLERS, 
Baring, F. T. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 


{June 8} 
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List of the Noxs. 
Rundle, J. 


Thompson, Colonel 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 


Brotherton, J. 
Duncombe, T. 
Grattan, H. 
Hector, C. J. 
Marsland, II. 
Mostyn, hon, £. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 


TELLERS. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Warburton, H. 


The House resumed ; the Report to be 
brought up. 


SPEDE EPPA LODE — 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 8, 1837 

MiNvuTEs.] Bills. Receive the Royal assent :—Exchequer 
Bills, Inemnity, Penitentiary (Milbank), and Trial by 
Jury (Scotland). 

Petitions presented. By Earl Grey, from the county of 
Buckingham, to pass the Irish Municipal Reform Bill.— 
By Lord BrouGuam, from upwards of 5,700 inhabitants 
of Brighton, and from 700 rate-payers resident in Maryle- 
bone, to adopt the Government plan for the abolition of 
Church-rates. 


Poor Laws (Irenanp.)] Viscount 
Duncannon said, in reference to the ques~ 
tion put to him at an earlier period of the 
evening by the Ear] of Wicklow, relative to 
the omission of some paragraphs from the 
correspondence which had been laid before 
the House between Mr. Senior and the 
Government that he had inquired into the 
subject, and the gentleman to whom the 
letter was written had, it appeared, 
thought it advisable to withdraw the para- 
graphs refered to. 

The Earl of Wicklow said that the return 
which had been made to their lordships was 
different from that which had been presented 
to the other House of Parliament. Whether 
the omissions which had been made were ma- 
terial or not was a question of no import- 
ance, but it was a question of which Mr. 
Senior was not competent to form a judg- 
ment. He thought the paragraphs which 
had been omitted were of very great im- 
portance, and he considered that nothing 
could be more mischievous than a practice 
of making alterations in public papers. 

Parl Fitzwilliam did not see that the 
omission signified much, because this para- 
graph, after all, only contained the opinion 
of a private individual. He thought that 
the Legislature ought to call for facts. He 
could not help expressing his regret and 
astonishment that the system about to be 
proposed was totally different to that re- 
commended by the Irish Poor Law Com- 
missioners themselves, and he lamented that 
Parliament should be called on to legislate 
in this manner, throw overboard the facts 
and inferences collected after a most minute 
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and careful investigation, and that the | 
measure should be adopted, founded on a 
report, to support which there were no 
documents in existence. 

Viscount Melbourne said their lordships 
were not called upon to legislate without 
information, for they had before them the 
results of the very minute inquiry and in- 
vestigation which had been made by the 
Poor Law Commissioners, and they were 
called upon to legislate in the manner m 
which Parliament was always called 
upon to legislate— namely, their gene- 
ral knowledge of the circumstances of 
the case, and their acquaintance with the 
state of Ireland. 

Subject dropped. 


Portland Cemetery 





SmaLL Deprs, (Scoruanp.)| ‘the 
Lord Chancellor moved the second reading 
of the Small Debts (Scotland) Bill, the 
object of which was to enable the Shevifl’ 
to hold courts in diilerent parts of the same 
county, so as to carry his jurisdiction, the 
exercise of which was very beneficial, to the 
doors of various litigants. 

Viscount Melville objected to the bill, | 
that it went so saddle the public with | 
nearly 6,000/., for the pertormance of | 
dutics which were now done for nothing. 
He would not oppose the second readin 
but he would at the proper time move th: 
it be referred to a sclect committee. 

Bill read a second time. 


or 
o 
it 


Ce aad an aad 


WOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, June 8, 1837. 

MINUTES.} Petitions Presented. By Mr. Tui, from 
Poole, for a reform in the Church, against the abolition 
of Church-Rates.—By Mr. WititaMs, from the city of 
London, for a reform in the Corporation.— By Mr. 
Wixks, from dissenting congregations in Leicestershire, 
for the abolition of Church-rates.—By Dr. Bowrina, | 
from the town council of Glasgow, to have Glasgow ex- 
cluded from the Seotch Gaol’s Bill. — By Sir Love Parry, 
from a place in Carnarvon, for a reform in the Church.— 
By Lord Bentinck, from the Merchant’s-house of Glas- 
gow, complaining of the present mode of soliciting Private 
Bills through that House.—By Mr. Grore, from the 
parish of Edgware, and from St. George, Hanover-square, 
praying for an equalisation of the Land-tax.—By Mr. W. 
Duncompe, from 700 innkeepers of the counties of York, | 
Northumberland, Leicester, and Northampton, for a re- 
vision and consolidation of all the Acts of Parliament 
which govern their trade; and also two from places in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, against the abolition of 
Church-rates. 


Port Lanp Cemerery.] Mr. Sergeant | 
Goulburn presented a Petition from a Mr. | 
Staple, the Solicitor to the Portland | 
Cemetery Bill, who complained that the 
hon. Member for Maryl:bone (Sir 8, 
Whalley) had, after the Bill had passed 
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through the Committee, inserted the 
words ‘ Primrose-hill, or any part there- 
of;” and although that hon. Gentleman 
had supported the first and second reading 
of the Bill, he yet told the Solicitor that 
unless he consented to these words being 
inserted in the Bill, he should oppose the 
third reading. 

Sir Samuel Whalley thought that he 
had great reason to complain of the course 
adopted on the present occasion. ‘The 
persons promoting this Bill being his con- 
stituents, they had begged him to take 
charge of it. ETehad moved accordingly 
ihe first and second reading, but it was 
not till after the second reading that he 


Portland Cemeiery. 


| was aware that it gave to the promoters of 
‘it a roving 


commission to establish a 
Cemetery anywhere within ten miles of 
the metropolis. The hon. Member for 
Finsbury had called for a plan of the site, 
and on the plan being produced it was 
found that the intention of the promoters 


| was to wrest Primrose-hill from the public, 


a place to which they had had access for 
time immemorial. ‘The insertion of a 
clause was then moved in these words :-— 
* Provided that nothing in this act do 
allow the said company to use Primrose- 
hill for any of the purposes of this com- 
pany.” tle had moved to add the words 
“or any part thereof.” Ile afterwards 
found that these words, though he had 
believed them to have been adopted by 
the Committee had not been inserted, ani 
applied to the Clerk to the Committee in 
consequence. Tle told the promoters of 


‘the Bill, that if the words were not there 


he should oppose the Bill. Had the mat- 
ter stopped there he should not have had 
so much ground of complaint; but the 
promoters of the Bill had been to him, 
threatening to present a petition against 
him unless he would withdraw his opposi- 
tion, and agree to support the Bill. His 
reply was, that the presenting of the 
petition would not weigh with him, nor in- 
duce him to withdraw his opposition. 

Mr. 7’. Duncombe thought the threats 
held out ought to be inquired into, and 
also the conduct of the Clerk to the 
Committee. He therefore moved that Mr. 
Staple (the person from whom the petition 
emanated) and Mr, Rose, the Clerk to the 
Committee, be called to the bar. 

Mr. Wallace seconded the motion, 

Mr. Staple appeared at the bar, and 
stated, in answer to questions :—That he 
recollected the proviso proposed by Mr. 
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Wakley. Having ascertained that the 
words “ or any part thereof” had been 
introduced he applied to the Commitee 
Clerk to know on what authority that in- 
troduction had taken place. He afterwards 
found a note addressed to Sir Samuel 
Whalley, signed by Mr. Pitman, contain- 
ing that suggestion; and having seen 
that gentleman, he said he had written 
that note, and that Sir Samucl Whalley 
had told him he did not consider the 
words of any importance ; but Mr. Pitman 
considered they were legally of importance, 
and he got them introduced by Sir Samuel 
Whalley. He saw Sir Samuel Whalley on 
the Monday afterwards, who said that the 
witness might take any course he chose ; 
He accordingly placed his petition in the 
hands of Mr. Angerstein, but afterwards 
withdrew it, because he was told that, if 
he did so, Sir Samuel Whalley would 
withdraw his opposition to the Bill, He 
was told so by Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Sutton was ordered to attend but 
not being present the subject was post- 
poned, 


Privileye— 


PRIVILEGE.—PUBLICATION OF PAPERS. | 
The Attorney-General rose to bring under 
the notice of the House the case of Messrs. 
Nicholls and Messrs. Hansard, which was 
a subject of great importance and deli- 
cacy, and he had no hesitation in saying, 
that he felt it to be one of very great 
difficulty. But he had this consolation, 
that the House had been involved in it, 
not by any step voluntarily taken by 
themselves, but by the conduct of others. 
It was now indispensably necessary, that 
the House should make a stand, aud give 
directions as to the course which shou!d 
be pursued, in order to defend what he 
considered one of their most important 
and most undoubted privileges. The 
House in so doing was making a struggle 
for the benefit of “the public, not for any 
benefit oradvantave derivable to individual 
members from the privilege in question ; 
they were fighting for the interest of the 
country at large. They were contending 


that the public should not be deprived of 


information, and of the advantage of the 
diffusion of knowledge. He owned, at 
the same time, that he felt considerable 
difficulty in recommeuding any course 
for the House to adopt in reference to the 
petitions of Messrs. Nicholls aud Messrs. 
Hansard. He begeed, tirst of all, to say, 
that he adhered most firmly to the resolu- 
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tions which had been adopted by the 
Committee on the publication of printed 
papers, and which had been ratified by 
the House. ‘Those resolutions had been 
adopted in Committee with only one 
dissentient vote, and in the House by a 
very large majority, The substance of 
those resolutions was, that it was in the 
power of the House to publish what they 
considered necessary for the public good, 
and useful for the public to be informed 
upon, and that it was essential for the due 
performance of their functions that the 
House should do so; that Parliament was 
the sole judge of its own privileges, and 
that to bring any action calculated to call 
their privilegesinto question, to be decided 
elsewhere, was a breach of their privilege, 
aud, as such, liable to be visited by the 
displeasure of the House, Those resolu- 
tions had been adopted by the House, and 
to them he still firmly adhered, believing 
them to be founded on the law of Parlia- 
tment, and the law of the land. It was his 
intention, therefore, in accordance with 
the precedent which they had in the case 
of Burdett v. Abbot, humbly to move, 
that the printer of the House, as the 
Speaker was in that case, be directed to 
appear and plead to the action. This was 
the only course by which the reason and 
ground of the defence could be laid open. 
The writ which was served upon Mr. 
Hansard and Mr. Nicholls gave no other 
information on the subject than that they 
had printed a libel on the plaintiff. Upon 
the tace of this writ the bench had nothing 
to tellit who Mr, Wansardor Mr, Nicholls 
were, nor under what circumstances they 
had acted as alleged; and unless the 
Bench knew the nature and vocation of 
the parties, and the nature of the defence 
which was to be set up, it would be im- 
possible for it to interpose. The only 
method of giving this information to the 
bench was to put a plea on the record, 
that the defendants had acted by order of 
this House, and in accordance with the 
privileges thereof. In former times they 
had a precedent of the Speaker of the 
House of Commoiis writing to courts of 
justice, and stating that certain actions 
were pending before them contrary tothe 
privileges of the House, and requiring 
them not to be proceeded with. But it 
had been already decided that such a 
roceeding was contrary to law ; 
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therefore, not recommend that the Speaker 
should write to the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench to state that Mr. Han- 
sard was doing what it was within his 
functions to do, in obedience to the 
orders of this House. Another 
which this House had most undoubtedly 
authority to adopt, was to commit the 
parties in these actions, together with 
their counsel and solicitors, for breach of 
the privileges of this House. That might, 
however, be considered a stroug measure ; 
it was very doubtful whether the public 
would support them in it; and it was 
very desirable and necessary, that on all 
occasions the House should be backed by 
public opinion, Lord Denman, without 
an opportunity having been afforded to 
defend the privileges of the House, had 
said, very erroneously in his opinion, fhe 
said so with great deference,) that such an 
action as those now in question might be 
maintained. Lord Denman having said so, 
it might seem a strong measure to adopt 
to commit those whom the Cinef Justice 
of the King’s Bench had declared to have 
brought an action which they were enti- 
tled to maintain. The House might 
certainly commit the parties, but there 
was this to be considered, that by adopt- 
ing such a step the House would not stop 
the actions which were pending. It was 
now necessary to plead to them, or judg- 
ment would go by default, and then a writ 
of inquiry would be issued to assess dama- 
ges, and after that a writ of execution 
would be issued to levy them upon the 
defendants. Therefore, by committing 
the parties they would not sueceed 
evading the consequences of these actions. 
Another course which bad been adopted 
in ancient times, and which the right hon, 
Member for Montgomeryshire would very 
likely recollect, was to order the officer of 
the King’s Bench to attend that House, 
with the declaration and record, which, by 
order of the House, might then be taken 
away and destroyed. This was a course 
which had been pursued in other cases as 
well as that of Lord Newburg, but it was 
one, however, which he could not safely 
recommend, It would at once cause a 
collision between the House and. the 
judges of Westuninster-hall, by whot tt 
was impossible to say how such a proe 
ceeding might be treated. The court, for 
instance, might? hold that its officer was 
not justified, not in obeying the order of 
the House—that ne undertook to say, the 
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order another declaration to be entered 
and the record to be restored. This would 
be a proceeding which would put the 
action iz statu quo, and cause the step 
taken by the House to be of no avail. 
Another course which the House wight 
adopt, was to direct the defendants to 
suffer judgment to go by default, and 
after the suit of inquiry and writ of execue 
tion to give notice to the sheriff of Mid- 
dlesex, by letter or warrant from the 
Speaker, not to put im execution the suit 
of the Court of King’s Bench. But this 
was a step which would be accompanied 
with much difficulty and uncertainty. 
Suppose the sheriff should disobey the 
warrant of this House: what were they 
then todo? They might certainly take 
bin up and commit him to Newgate for 
coutenipt. Suppose, on the other hand, 
the sheriff should obey the warrant of the 
House, and not execute the writ of exe- 
cution of the Court of King’s Bench. 
The partes would then, perhaps, bring 
an action against the sheril for not per- 
forming his daty. He must, therefore, 
say that the more convenient course for 
the House to pursue was to pass a resolu- 
tion that the petitioners might appear and 
plead in a court of law. That was the 
course pursued in the case of Burdett v. 
Abbot. An action was brought against 
the Speaker for having issued his warrant 
for taking the plaintiffinto enstody, and 
a long debate took place, the result of 
was, that the House directed the 
On that 
oceasion a distinguished Member of that 
House, the neht hon. Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire (Mr. Wynn), opposed the 
motion, as did Lord Milton, now Earl 
Fitawillicm., But Mr. Giddy, the chair- 
man of the Committee, Lord Folkestone, 
Sir Vieary Gibbs, the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Perceval, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Pon- 
sonby, and Mr. Wyndham supported it. 
All these illustrious names expressed 
sentiments conveying the opinion which 
the House had sanctioned by adopting 
the resolution agreed to the other night. 
Though they were of opinion that a direct 
violation of the privileges of the House 
had been committed, and that the House 
was the only competent anthority to 
determine its privileges, still they recom- 
mended the course which he was about to 
propose that evening. As the opimons of 
the Members who spoke in favour of that 
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the House, he would read a few extracts 
from their speeches on that occasion. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman then read the 
following extracts from The Parliament- 
ary Debates, volume xvi, p. 970, et infra. 


Privilege— 


“Mr. D. Giddy; There was then only one 
mode remaining, and that was, to plead to the 
actions, and let the parties sued show to the 
court that the acts complained of were done in 
consequence of the privileges of that Louse. 
—The Attorney-General (Sir V. Gibbs): 
The House was the sole and ultimate judge of 
its own privileges, and of their extent. No 
court had any jurisdiction to decide on their 
existence and extent. ‘They were to be judged 
by this House alone. No other body had the 
power to decide. Not but that their privileges 
might be incidentally brought before another 
court, which court, however, could not look to 
their privilege, but to their decisions upon 
them. It was by these that the court would 
be bound to decide. He felt not a doubt that 
the judge, on reading the Speaker’s plea, 
would refuse to listen to the action.—~Mr. 
Ponsonby: In proceeding to state his opinion, 
he should ground what he had to offer upon 
two principles—the first was, that each House 


of Parliament was, in its respective capacity, | 


the sole judge of its own privileges; the sole 
judge of what those privileges are; the sole 
judge of the extent to which those privileges 
are to be carried; and the sole judge of the 
manner in which such privileges are to be ex- 
ercised. It followed, by consequence, that no 
other court in this country had the right to 
interpose their opinion upon what was the 
privilege of Parliament—the nature, the ex- 
tent, or the exercise of it. The other proposi- 
tion which he would lay down as a principle 
was, that whenever the court of Parliament, no 


matter which House of Parliament, had de- ! 


clare a matter to be privilege, that all other 
courts throughout the country were bound to 
pay respect and implicit obedience to that 
declaration.” 


The hon. Member then cited Lord Hale 
as follows :— 


“For as every court of justice hath laws 
and customs for its direction, some to the 
civil and canon, some to the comimon law, 
others their own peculiar laws and cus- 
toms, so the high court of Parliament hath 
also its own peculiar law, called the der 
et consuetudo Parliamenti, suis propriis regu 
lis e€ consuetudinibus consistit sua lev, alaw not 
to be judged of by other courts, or questioned 
therein, and the same is law, because secundum 
legen et consuetudinem Parliamenti, and the 
rather for that every Member of Parliament 
hath a judicial place recognised by various 
judges.” 

Iie also cited Blackstone as follows :— 


*¢The maxims upon which they proceed, to~ 
gether with the method of proceeding, rest 
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entirely in the breast of the Parliament itself, 
and are not defined and ascertained by any 
particular stated laws. ‘The privileges of Par- 
| liament are likewise very large and indefinite. 
And therefore, when in 31st Henry 6th the 
House of Lords propounded a question to the 
judges concerning them, the Chief Justice, Sir 
John Fortescue, in the name of his brethren, 
declared, ‘ that they ought not to make answer 
to that question for it hath not been used afore« 
time that the justices should in anywise deter- 
mine the privileges of the high court of Pare 
liament. For it is so high and mighty in its 
nature, that it may make law ; and that which 
is law it may make no law, and the determina- 
| tion and knowledge of that privilege belongs 
to the Lords of Parliament, and not to the 
justices.’ Yet monstrous as it appeared to 
some, and novel as it must seem to all, it was 
his firm persuasion that the Speaker ought to 
appear and put in his plea to the action. 
Such course was open to him without the 
slightest apprehension of his surrendering, in 
the remotest degree, the privileges of that 
| louse, and such course the House could adopt, 
although it had determined to commit the so- 
| licitor. For, unless such a course was adopted, 
| how was it possible for the courts below to be 
apprised of the nature of the case? How was 
it possible for them to inform themselves of 
those facts, without the knowledge of which 
they could not know whether the injury com- 
plained of was committed in a private or public 
capacity. — Should the Speaker write? If 
he did so, and were he (Mr. Ponsonby) a 
judge, presiding in the court where the process 
Was instituted, without meaning any personal 
disrespect to the Speaker, he would most cer- 
tainly take no notice of the letter, nor treat it 
in that court with the smallest respect. If, 
then, there was no proper mode of pro- 
ceeding, either by prohibition from that House, 
| or by notification from the Speaker, how else 
was the House to proceed for the information 
of the courts of law, except by authorising his 
appearance? For surely, to leave the court 
of law in ignorance of the nature of the case, 
and afterwards to find fault and quarrel with 
proceedings which that court might allow, 
from the want of the information which the 
Speaker could give, would be an extreme 
exercise of the power of that House—a stretch 
of its privileges which, with some justice, 
might subject them to the severest reprobation 
of the people. Upon every view of the case it 
was his opinion that the Speaker should plead, 
and that the plea should state, that the act of 
which the plaintiff complained was done in 
obedience to the orders of the House of Come 
mons, and that there existed in no other court 
a power to relieve him. If, after that appears 
ance was made and such information was 
communicated, a court of law should still think 
proper to proceed, by such act it would, to 
his view, most certainly exceed its jurisdiction, 
it would go far beyond the limits of its author- 
ity and power; but, indeed, he could not 
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bring himself to conceive that any constitu. 
tional tribunal of the land, that any judge 
would venture—venture he would not say, 
because he could not imagine that those placed 
in such high and elevated stations could, under | 
any circumstances, be guilty of that which | 
would most certainly amount to a gross derelic- 
tion of their duty—a gross transgression of the 
law of the land. But such a consequence he 
could not anticipate, feeling the confidence he 
did in the learning, the wisdom, and the pu- 
rity of the legal tribunals of the country.— 
Sir S. Romilly: On the question he had no 
doubt whatever, as, in his opinion, the Speaker 
and Sergeant ought to appear to actions 
brought against them.— Mr. Wyndham: 
The only thing for them to do was simply to 
let the judges of the court know that this was 
not pleaded to because it was founded on a 
step proceeding from the House of Commons. | 
He was originally averse to the mode of pro- 
ceeding proposed, but the speech of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Ponsonby) had reconciled | 
him to it.” 


Privilege 


The House had here the opinions of 
several high authorities, and of persons 

uite as solicitous for the preservation of | 
the privileges of that House as the right | 
hon. Member for Montgomery. They | 
stood up for that House being the sole | 
judge of its privileges, but, at the same | 
time, they admitted the necessity of the | 
defendant appearing to plead. He would | 
follow their example, and submit a/ 
motion, that the petitioners do appear | 
and plead that they acted by the author- 
ity of the House. In proposing such a | 
motion, he did not forget the high sta- | 
tion of the noble Judge who had lately 
expressed an opinion on the subject. 
He had the highest esteem and regard for | 
Lord Denman, who was not more remark- | 
able for the boldness and firmness of his | 
character than for his impartiality and | 
candour, He was quite convinced that | 
that learned Judge would fairly hear the | 
case, and when he had heard it, he had | 
no doubt that the learned Judge would | 
come to the conclusion that judgment | 
should be given in favour of the defend- | 
ants. The learned Judge had already | 
admitted that the publication of reports 
| 


for the use of Members of that House | 
was perfectly justifiable; and he thought 
the noble and learned Lord would very | 
speedily see that his distinction between 
reports printed for the use of the House 
and those which were otherwise applied, 
was wholly unfounded, He would find, 
that if the rule he had laid down were to 
be supported, a Member of that House, 
showing to a friend or coustituent reports 
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which reflected upon the character of any 
individual, would be immediately liable 
to an action or an indictment. He would 
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find that if a copy of any such report 


were deposited in a public library for the 
use of the present generation and of pos- 
terity, the individual who so deposited it, 


-and the librarian who received it, would 


both be liable to an action at law. He 
would find that if a gentleman who hap- 


_pened to be a Member of the House at 


the time when he received such a report 
took it to the country with him, and if, 


on ceasing to be a Member, he shewed it 


to a friend, he would be immediately 
hable to an action or an indictment. Nay, 
he might say, if Lord Denman himself 
took the votes of the House of Commons 
and showed them to his brother judges, 
and if those judges showed them to one 
another, if those votes contained anything 


| derogatory to private character, Lord 


Denman and the twelve judges might be 
indicted for libel. The very petition 
which was the subject of the action against 
Mr. Nicholls might have appeared in the 
votes, and the judges, if they read it 
and shewed it, might be prosecuted ; nay, 
they might be found guilty of libel, and 
would be liable to fine and imprisonment. 
That principle ‘could never be supported. 
It was found lawful that reports should 
be printed for the use of Members, and 
why ? Necessity gave the law, and ne- 
cessity ulone must limit the privilege. It 
was equally necessary that the proceed- 
ings of that House should be communica- 


| ted to their constituents as to the repre- 


sentative body. It was indispensable 
that the public should be informed of 
their proceedings. Indeed the gallery 
was thrown open to little purpose, and 
their debates would be given to their con- 
stituents in a very imperfect manner if 
they denied them an opportunity of 
perusing the documents to which the 
debates referred. No action would lie for 
publishing what took place in a court of 


| Jaw, and surely the House of Commons had 


a similar privilege. The privileges of the 
House did not, in fact, rest upon mere 
assumption. ‘They were sustained by the 
established law of the land, and by un- 
questioned usage, For the space of two 
hundred years the practice had subsisted 
‘of the House of Commous ordering its 
/proceedings to be published, and even 
sold, and, except in the case of the action 
against Speaker Williams, it had never 
been questioned, The proceedings which 
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were taken against him were considered a 
great public grievance, were mentioned in 
the Bill of Rights, and constituted one of 
the great causes which brought about 
the Revolution. He had no doubt that 
the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, 
when the question was argued, would 
come to an unanimous resolution in fa- 
vour of the defendants. In this question, 
he would add, that the other House was 
equally interested. Many things had 
been published by their order, and no 
action had as yet been brought against 
any of their servants. At the period of 
the impeachment of Lord Melville, they 
ordered that an account of the proceed- 
ings should be published ; and in this 
account there were many things which 
might well have been made the subject of 
actions. And yet, Lord Erskine, who 
was then Lord Chancellor, went to the 
length of deciding that the printer who 
then enjoyed the monopoly of printing 
the proceedings of the House of Peers 
should enjoy his monopoly intact, and 
yranted an injunction against another 
printer for interfering with this monopoly. 
The privilege was one which was equally 
essential to the proper discharge of the 
functions of both Houses; and it was 
totally impossible that the Members of 
the House of Commons could, with any 
degree of security, discharge their duties 
as representatives without the protection 
of this privilege. He would conclude by 
moving, in the words of the resolution 
adopted by the House in the case of 
** Burdett v. Abbott,’ “ That it is the 
opinion of this House that the petitioners 
be allowed to appear and plead to the 
said action.” 

Sir R. Inglis said, he did not rise to oppose 
the motion; though that motion was incon- 
sistent, not only with the speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (that was his 
own concern), but with the resolutions of 
the House itself. He did not, however, on 
that account object to the motion; neither, 
on the other hand, did he now propose to 
rescind those resolutions; but he trusted 
that the time was not distant when such 
motions would be needless, by the House 
rescinding such resolutions. The speech 
of the hon. and learned Member was, from 
beginning to end, a re-statement of all the 
extravagant claims which had ever been 
urged in support of the privileges of that 
House; and ended with the “lame and 
impotent” conclusion, that the House 
should submit this matter to the decision of 
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a tribunal which, at the same time, he con- 
ended, if his argument had any force, had 
no right whatever to meddle with the 
matter. ‘The hon. and learned Gentleman 
encouraged the House to this course by 
pledging his personal and professional re- 
putation to his belief, that the Lord Chief 
Justice, and the other judges of the Court 
of King’s Bench, would come to an unas 
nimous decision in favour of the privileges 
of that House. Could the hon. and learned 
Gentleman quote a single judge of Eng- 
land who had given an opinion upon this 
question in favour of the resolutions at 
issue? Was it, he would ask, consistent 
with those resolutions [he did not approve 
of them], that the question of their pri- 
vilege should be dragged before the Court 
of King’s Bench, where they would pro- 
bably be set at nought? Caricature never 
went further than the assertion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman when he 
said of the Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, that if he read a libellous passage 
from their votes to his brother judges, he 
would render himself liable to an action. 
Were they now for the first time to hear 
that the allegation of “malice” formed a 
necessary ingredient for the sustainment of 
an action of libel? And that there were 
such things as privileged communications 
(for instance, between attorney and client), 
which would be libellous, if not so privi- 
leged? He agreed with the Attorney- 
General that certain privileges were neces- 
sary in order to enable the House to dis~ 
charge its duties, or even to protect its 
existence; but he maintained, that that 
analogy which the hon. and learned Gen~ 
tleman attempted to institute between the 
House and a court of law, except as to the 
right of each to protect itself from con- 
tempt entirely failed. By a fiction, all the 
world was supposed present in a court of 
law ; and there was no limit to the right 
of any man being present except the limit 
of space. All, therefore, might publish 
what all might hear. Is this the case in 
this House? Are all men presumed to be 
present here? The direct contrary is the 
law of the House: and the opposite fiction 
prevails, namely, that no stranger is pre- 
sent. This, then, is clear, that no analogy 
from the conduct of courts of justice can be 
applicable to the proceedings of this House. 
He was glad that the solitary cheer, which 
had attended this argument of the Attorney- 
General, did not come from a member of 
his own profession. He believed, indeed, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman wa 
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unsupported as a lawyer in the matter. | 
The expediency of publishing reports of; 
proceedings here rested, in truth, on dif- | 
ferent grounds from the right of publishing | 
reports of trials at law ; but even if it were | 
a right, it would not affect the present | 
question, which had nothing to do with | 
the publication by others of any thing done | 
within the House, but was limited to the | 
legal right of this House to publish what- | 
ever it pleased out of the House. Now, | 
he contended, that it was not necessary that | 
this House should, in support of its privi- | 
leges, claim aright to publish libels through 
the whole dominions of the king. He ad- 
mitted, in the fullest manner, that the 
House had the right to print and to pub- 
lish, for the use of its Members, matters, | 
which, except for such privilege of Pur- 
liament, would be libellous. Ue had en- 
deavoured to argue this point on a former 
evening, and to shew the distinction be- 
tween such privilege and the claim then 
urged. That claim, indeed, was now prac- 
tically abandoned ; because, though the 
Attorney-General in words re-stated it, 
yet, after a grandiloquent declaration of 
right, and of the inherent and exclusive 
privilege of this House to take the question 
into its own hands, he came to the con- 
clusion, that he would nevertheless submit | 
it to the decision of another tribunal—of a | 
tribunal, the authority of which at the same 
moment he repudiated, though, indeed, he | 
professed to feel certain that its decision 
would be in his favour. In reference to 
that tribunal, the Attorney-General had 
said, that, with all respect to the present 
noble and learned judge, there was another | 
chief justice (Lord Kenyon) who had held | 
different doctrines from Lord Denman = 
about this House. With the permission of | 
the House he would remind the Attorney- 
General of a still earlier and higher autho- 
rity, perhaps, than either—a name dear to 
every friend of the law and constitution of 
England—Lord Holt. In the great case 
of the Queen v. Patey, Lord Holt, as re- 
ported in 2 Raymond, p. 1113, had said, 
‘T will suppose that the bringing such 
actions was declared by the House of Com- | 
mons to be a breach of their privilege— | 
but that declaration will not make that a | 
breach of privilege which was not so | 
before. But if they have any such privi- | 
lege, they ought to show precedents of it. | 
The privileges of the House of Commons | 
are well known, and are founded upon the | 
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vilege in case of breaches of the peace, and 
if they declare themselves to have privileges 
which they have no legal claim to, the 
people of England will not be stopped by 
that declaration. ‘This privilege of theirs 
concerns the liberty of the people in a high 
degree, by subjecting them to imprisonment 
for the infringement of them, which is 
what the people cannot be subjected to 
without an Act of Parliament.” He adds 
soon after, “ When a matter of privilege 
comes in question in Westminster Hall, 
the judges must determine it, as they did 
in Binyon’s case.” Lord Holt here asks 
for precedents. What are the precedents ? 
The only two cases in which the House 
had claimed the right to publish libels were 
those of Speaker Williams and of Sir John 
[lhott, and the other Members in 1640- 
1641. All the other cases which have 
been cited in the Report now on the table, 
are cases in which this House has punished 
libels against itself. Ife admitted this 
right; he denied the other. But the 
Attorney-General could not forget that 
there was another case in which his doctrine 
was denied. In the case of Lake v. King, 
reported in 1 Saunders, p- 131, a case 
which the Attorney-General cannot surely 
have forgotten, it was argued, that “ the 
printing of a false and scandalous petition 
to a Cominittee of the Elouse of Commons, 
and delivering copies thereof to the Mem- 
bers of the Committee is justifiable, because 
it isin the order and course of proceedings 
in Parliament, of which the King’s Courts 
will take judicial notice.” ‘This was his 
own argument on the last occasion when 
the question was discussed. The case went 
on :—* It was agreed that the exhibiting 
of a petition to a Committee of Parliament 
was lawful, and although the matter con- 
tained in the petition was false and scan- 
dalous, because it is in a summary course 
of justice, and before those who have power 
to examine whether it be true or false. 
But the question was, whether the printing 
and publishing it in the manner alleged by 
the defendant in his plea, was justifiable or 
not ; and it was argued that it was not 
For, if it were, then, under a 
pretence of proceeding in a course of just- 
ice, a libel might be printed, published, and 
dispersed, of any man throughout the whole 
kingdom, and yet he should have no remedy; 
and, therefore, it was said, that, although 
the exhibiting of the said petition was law- 
ful, yet the printing of it was a publication 


law of the land, and are nothing but the | of it to all the world, which is not lawful 


law. 


As we all know, they have no pri- | to be done in any case.” The report goes 
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on to state, that of this opinion Kelynge, 
Chief Justice, in his life-time, seemed to be 
strongly ; but Twysden, Justice, was of a 
contrary opinion, because it is no more than 
if the defendant had employed several 
clerks to write as many copies as he had now 
printed. ‘The gist of the argument is, that 
as many copies might be circulated as there 
were judges, that is, Members of the Com 
mittee, or of the House, as the case might 
be. This was always his own argument. 
The House might, if it were necessary, 
print libels: he did not deny it; all he 
contended for was, that they should not 
print and dispose of libels by sale to all the 
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world; and that their privilege ought | 


never to cover libels to any one whom 
malice or curiosity might tempt to purchase. 
The noble Lord, the sceretary at war, had 


said, the other evening, that it was neces- | 
sary the proceedings of the house should be | 


circulated, in order to have the judgment 
of the public upon them, and he bad re- 
ferred to the slavery report in illustration 
of his proposition, Why, what a confession 
was this, that the House was to publish 
what might be false, and to wait until it 
should be contradicted by the parties in 
jured! It was said that it was necessary 


that the public opinion should review the | 


reports of this House ; in order to confirm 
or to disprove them. For his own part, 


he did not exactly know how public opinion | 
was to be measured in application to such a | 


subject ;-—but of this he felt certain that 


public opinion does not support the claim 
of this House, to doany thing, or to print any 
thing against any man, without his having 
any redress. He (Sir R. Inglis) claimed for 
the people of England an immunity from 
the resolutions of either Tiouse of Parlia- 
ment ;—give them law, and the people, at 
least here in England, will know how to 
respect it; but this resolution, if commu- 
nicated to the Judges, would be merely 
waste paper. Conceding, for the sake of 
argument, that the resolutions were good 
during the sitting of parliament, he would 
ask whether they would be of any force or 
validity in forty days after a prorogation ? 
The question had been suggested to him, 
out of the House. He took it that this 
case was analogous to the privilege of 
person, which extended only to a period of 
forty days. What then would be the sub- 
stantial value of the resolutions, as fixing 
the law. He had no objection to the 
motion of the Attorney-Gencral—his ob- 
servations were rather directed against the 
speech with which the hon. and learned 
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thought that the motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman did not go far enough ; 
and his objection to the course proposed 
was, that it would leave in the journals a 
resolution which it would be necessary to 
suspend whenever the occasion required it. 
The Attorney-General had told the House 
that he anticipated such a unanimous deci- 
sion on the part of the Court of King’s 
Bench as would restore to them the enviable 
privilege of libelling all their fellow-subjects. 
ife (Sir R. Inglis) could not agree with 
him on that point, but must think that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had been using 
a poetical figure of speech. He would 
ask the noble Lord, the Chairman of the 
Committee, whether he did not now think 
that the suggestion which he had made on 
a former occasion might well have been 
adopted? Tle had at first wished that no 
committee should be appointed; he had 
afterwards wished that the Report should 
have been suffered to lie on the table, with- 
out the House proceeding to defy all the 


judges of the land; and to declare in sub- 


stance, that any one of them taking cogni- 
zance of matters relating to privilege should 
be seized on the bench and brought to its 
bar. The words at the close of the resolu- 
tion were—‘‘ that the institution or prose- 
cution of any action, suit, or other proceed- 
ing for the purpose of bringing them (the 
privileges of the House) into discussion or 
decision before any court or tribunal else- 


where than in Parliament, is a high breach 


/of such privilege, and renders all parties 
| concerned therein amenable to its just dis- 





judges of England ? 


| privileges, 


pleasure, and to the punishment consequent 
thereon.” Was that not a threat to the 
Was it meant other- 
wise than to prevent them even from taking 
cognizance of any matters which this Heuse 
might be pleased to determine to be its 
however deeply that deter- 
mination might affvet the rights of their 
fellow-subjects? The noble Lord did not 
seem anxious to press that part of the reso- 
lution on a former occasion, until the hon. 
Member for Middlesex, not leaving a locus 


| penitentio, said that if it were taken away 


it would destroy the value of the resolu- 
tion. Tle had said at the time that the 


judges would disregard it ; and now the 


House, fecling that it had got into a serape, 
was, little by little, withdrawing. Where 
was the consistency or common sense of 
continuing on their books a resolution which 
they did not mean to carry into effect ? 
Did they think that they could stand higher 
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“n the judgment of the country by insisting 
on a principle which they must relax or 
suspend whenever it was disputed else- 
where? The course which they were now 
about to take was inconsistent with their 
resolutions. If similar actions to those now 
pending were to be brought in the court of 
King’s Bench to-morrow, or Saturday, or 
Monday, would not the Attorney-General 
move that it was the opinion of the House 
that the defendants should ‘appear and 
plead that they had acted by the authority 
of the House of Commons? Where, then, 
was the consistency of entering resolutions 
on the journals, and then allowing any 
external power to render them nugatory ? 
In public bodies, as well as in private life, 
whenever a wrong step was taken—the 
best thing was to retract it : and there was 
no real dignity in persisting in error. It 
would be quite superfluous for him to 
eulogise such a manas Lord Denman. Not 
the country only, but that House, was 
much indebted to him for having inter- 
posed his authority in the manner in which 
he had. It would be happy for the House 
if they were now to listen to Lord Den- 
man’s opinion. The House had been often 


warned not to engage in a contest with the | 


press. He warned them not to engage in 
a contest with the law. 


Their victory, if 
yo 
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they could ensure it, would be upon the | 


ruins of the constitution: their defeat 


would be degraded and embittered by its | 


being the consequence of an unsuccessful 
attempt against the established jurisdictions 
of their country, and the rights and liberties 
of the people of England. 

Mr. Poulter thought his hon. Friend 
had entirely misunderstood the observa- 
tions of the Attorney-General, who did 
not propose that the privileges of that 
House should be submitted to the con- 


all deubt. 


sideration of the judges; he proposed only | 


by pleading to inform the judges that the 
petitioners had acted by order of the 
House, conceiving such to be the most 
prudent and temperate mode of commu- 
nicating with their Lordships relative to 
the claims of that House on the subject 
of its privileges. In that sense only could 
he agree with the Attorney-General ; 
because, if the claim were not al- 
lowed, then he thought it would be 
the duty of the House to proceed in a 
different manner. If such a case arose, 
he trusted the Attorney-General would 
not hesitate to recommend the proper 
course, a course for which there was abun- 


dant of precedents, but for which he | 
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hoped they never should have occasion. 
When the privileges of that House had 
been fairly and distinctly brought under 
the consideration of the Court of King’s 
Bench, it had been invariably determined 
that the claim to those privileges on the 
part of the House was decisive, binding, 
and obligatory. In the case of Patey and 
others, who had brought actions to try a 
right to vote at an election, the Louse 
summoned the parties to the bar, and 
committed them to Newgate; and, on 
being brought up by habeas corpus, the 
judges held that they must be remanded 
to prison; and so in all cases of any au- 
thority, wheuever the claim of the House 
was distinctly brought under the consi- 
deration of the judges that claim had 
been allowed. The great principle on 
which it rested was the right of the House 
of Commons to make known to the 
people for their instruction and informa- 
tion what is taking place before it. It is 
not a popular or political claim in this 
House, because it most fully recognizes 
the same in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and the claim is not for the satis- 
faction of the House, but for the interest 
of the people. Here, then, (the hon. 
Member said), was a right established by 
practice 200 years old, recognized by the 
House of Lords in their frequent use of 
our votes and proceedings, and also, by 
Act of Parliaineut, exempting from post- 
ave the transmission of these papers ; and 
it is easy to see why the practice, instead 
of being oceasional, has not been so uni- 
versal as to have put the matter out of 
The cause of this was a feel- 
ing of jealousy towards the people de- 
clared by Mr. Secretary Jenkins in the 
debate of 1641, who observed, that he 
objected to the publication ‘as an appeal 
to the people.” He would ask in this 
case where were the features of libel to 
be found?) Where was the malus animus ? 
Was it in the Speaker, the House, or in 
Messrs. Nicholls or Hansard? No one 
could conceive that any such existed. 
The hon. Baronet, the Member for the 
University, and others, have asked, * has 
the House the power of violating the law ? 
Can it authorise the publication of libels ? 
In the mode of putting the question, his 
hon. Friend begs the whole matter in 
dispute—libel, or no libel, is not deter- 
minable by looking only at the purport 
of any writing,—collateral circumstances 
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extreme case; what is so libellous upon 

the face of it as an indictment for mur- 

der? On looking, however, at the spe- 

cial circumstance ef such a writing, that 

libellous character is entirely removed ; 

so im this case, a writing published to 

inform the people of the proceedings of 
the House of Commons loses entirely 

what might be its primd facie character 

of libel. The hon. Member observed, 

that it was important to consider what 

substantial or good practical purpose a 

plaintiff could have in contesting the 

privilege claimed by the House—a right 

of publication to 658 persons, the Mem- 

bers, was admitted. Now, if any man on 

whom imputation had been cast denied 

to redeem his character, he must make < 

complete defence and answer to set him- 

self right in the estimation of these 658 

being persons most connected with so- 

ciety. Now, a thing known to such per | 
sons was as much known as if published 

to the world; and whatever would re- 

move the effect of the reproach from the 

minds of those, would do the same in 

respect of the world; what real object 

could a plaintiff therefore have, but a 

desire to make himself uotorious by op- 

posing the House of Commons? The 

hon. Member declared himself on the | 
whole most decidedly in favour of the 

privilege; and he only acceded to the 

course proposed by the Attorney-General 

as the most temperate and prudent mode 

of conveying to the Court of King’s | 
Bench the right claimed, and he limited 
that if the claim were resisted. The At- 
torney-General would not be deficient in 
maintaining his own opinion, and advising 
the House how, in that event, to proceed, 
with the view of placing the privileges of 
the Commons on @ firm and imperishable 
basis. 

Sir Robert Peel:—Mr. Speaker, I have 
not heard without great regret the opinion of 
the Attorney-General, that it is advisable, 
on account of the technical and legal diffi- 
culties which would accompany any other 
course of proceeding, to direct the servants 
of this House to plead to the actions that 
have been brought against them. I had 
hoped that this House possessed sufficient | 
power to vindicate by its own exclusive 
authority, without the aid or recognition | 
of any extrinsic jurisdiction, those privileges 
which are absolutely essential to the per- 
formance of its proper functions, and even 
to its existence as an independent branch of | 
the Legislature. 1 was aware of the pres | 
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cedent for pleading furnished by the case 
of Burdett v. Abbott; but as the result of 
the proceedings in that case was a distinct 
confirmation, by the highest judicial 
authority, of the exclusive right of the 
Ifouse of Commons to judge and decide in 
matters of privilege, 1 had hoped that that 
precedent rather supplied a reason for the 
assumption by the House of Commons of 
the jurisdiction which it admitted to exist, 
than a rule for a repetition of the course 
which was then followed. 

The Attorney-General has reviewed the 
several proceedings to which this House 
might have recourse in consequence of the 
actions of which notice has been given, and 
the difficulties which would arise were any 
one of them preferred as an alternative to 
that of pleading. Of these difficulties an 
unprofessional man is scarcely a competent 
I only wish they had been foreseen, 
aud carefully considered by those Members 
of the Select Committee who belong to the 
profession, and are so eminent for their 
legal acquirements, because they ought to 
have been pointed out in the Report of that 
Committee as important elements in the 
consideration of any practical measure to be 
adopted for the maintenance of our privi- 
leges ; and if pointed out, and traced in 
their several bearings and consequences, 
might have induced the House to modify at 
least the resolutions which have been voted 
in regard to the practical assertion of the 
privilege in question. 

These, however, are matters of subor- 
dinate concern. Upon the main point at 
issue,—the existence of this privilege, 
and the right, the exclusive right, of the 


| House of Commons to decide with regard 


to the exercise of it,—I have a decided 
opinion, the grounds of which I shall take 


| this opportunity of stating. Having been 
| deputed by the House, in conjunction with 


other Members of the Select Committee, to 
apply myself to this question, I entered 
upon it with no previous prepossession or 
prejudice. I have examined the founda- 
tions on which the privilege rests, and the 
authorities in favour of or opposed to its 
maintenance ; and the result is, a firm con- 
viction that the House of Commons has the 
right to institute free inquiry upon every 
matter of public concern,—to elicit every 
fact connected with the subject of inquiry, 


'~-and to publish the evidence taken, and 


the conclusions drawn from that evidence, 
either for the use of its Members, or, if it 
shall so think fit, for the use and informa. 
tion of the community at large. My con- 
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viction is, that for such publication the 
House of Commons is not responsible to any 
other tribunal; and that, therefore, the 
officers and agents of the House of Com- 
mons, acting by its express authority, are 
not liable to question in a court of law for 
acts done in pursuance of that authority. 

I found the claim to this right, first, 
upon the deductions of reason and common 
sense, from a review of the constitutional 
character, functions, and duties of a repre- 
sentative assembly, forming one branch of 
the Legislature, being, as they are called 
by Lord Coke, ‘‘the general inquisitors of 
the realm, coming out of all the parts 
thereof,” and summoned to advise the king: 
« De communi consilio super negotils qui- 
busdam arduis et urgentibus, regem statum 
et defensionem Regni Anglie, et Ecclesia 
Anglicane, concernentibus.” 

I found this claim, secondly, upon the 
recorded declarations on great constitutional 
principles by the highest constitutional 
authorities ; and, lastly, upon the decisions 
of the courts of law. 

This is the outline and general scope 
of my argument, and I shail proceed to 
establish the privilege to which | lay claim, 
upon each of the several foundations 
on which I consider it to rest. First, 
itis a privilege essentially necessary to 
the proper discharge of our legislative 
and inquisitorial functions ; and, if neces- 
sary, deriving its origin and validity from 
that necessity. The principle contended 
for on the opposite side is,—that though we 
may publish for the use of our own Mem- 
bers, without liability to question ; yet that 
we cannot, without incurring such liability, 
publish for the information of the com- 
munity ; above all, we cannot authorise 
the publication by way of sale. If this dis- 
tinction be well founded in point of theory, 
what practical security does it afford against 
the supposed abuse for which a remedy is 
sought ¢ We may print, it seems, 658 copies 
of our proceedings, and distribute them 
among the Members of the Ilouse of 
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Commons. That will be a privileged com- 
munication. May the Members who thus 


receive the papers printed for their instruc- 
tion make any use of them? May they, if 
questioned by their constituents as to any 
particular vote, defend that vote by refer- 
ence to the printed proceedings which caused 
the vote, and may possibly constitute its 
only justification? Will the disclosure to 
constituents of such cause and justification 
be also a privileged communication? If it 
will, where is the limit to the publicity ? 
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If it will not, this consequence must follow, 
—that a Member cannot safely explain to 
his constituents the reason for the course he 
may have pursued, although he may have, 
in common with all other Members, an 
ample vindication of that course in a docu- 
ment printed by the authority of this 
House. 

Can it be maintained in argument, that 
the privilege of free publication is limited 
by the House of Commons to publication 
for the use of its Members? Suppose we 
should be called upon, as we have fre- 
quently been called upon, in our legislative 
rapacity, to adopt measures affecting the li- 
berties of the people, or measures demanded 
by great necessities, and at variance with the 
established usages and principles of the 
Constitution ; suppose the vindication of 
these measures should mainly rest upon the 
acts and proceedings of individuals, the 
publie developement of which might be 
essential to a correct understanding of the 
measure to be adopted, and of the exigency 
that required it : is it the constitutional law 
of this country, that we can give no infor- 
mation to the public on such matters, with- 
out liability to question in Westminster 
Hall?—that we must limit to our own 
body the knowledge which demands and 
justifies a new law ?—that in the case of 
enactments, like the Bill of Exclusion, 
breaking through the established order of 
hereditary succession; or, like the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus, depriving the 
subject of his security against arbitrary im- 
prisonment; or, like the Regeney Bill, 
transferring the exercise of royal authority 
from the hands of the monarch ;—is it the 
true constitutional doctrine, that we must 
require blind submission on the part of the 
community to our own will and authority ; 
and that we have not the power, however 
inclined, without Liability to question for 
reflecting on individual character, to 
enlighten the public mind, and to impress 
it with the justice and reasonableness of our 
proceedings? That power we do not pos- 
sess, unless we can exercise it freely, and 
without the risk of punishment to those 
who act by our commands. Letter, far 
better, to relinquish it altogether, than to 
hold it at the discretion of an extrinsic 
authority. If a court of law may deter- 
mine what shall be the degree of public 
necessity which shall justify our comments 
upon the acts of individuals,—may limit 
by its own discretion the exercise of our 
privileges, absolving our servants in one 
case, and punishing them in another ; then 
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not only does the privilege itself lose its 
character and value, but the independence 
and authority of the House of Commons are 
virtually extinguished. We have functions 
to perform partaking of a judicial chara - 
ter. We have the unquestionable power 
to suspend the issue of writs of election. 
We are occasionally called upon to pass 
bills for the entire forfeiture of the elective 
franchise, —for the annihilation of the right 
of constituent bodies to send Members to 
Parliament. In each case we act upon the 
evidence of corruption and abuse. ‘That 
evidence cannot be taken without imputa- 
tions and reflections on the conduct of 
private parties. Must that evidence from 
the fear of giving offence, be a sealed book 
excepting to ourown Members? Must the 
town or city whose ancient right is forfeited 
remain ignorant of the grounds on which 
penalty and disgrace are inflicted? Or if 
we make public the evidence on which we 
have acted, for the express purpose of 
justifying our decision, may those whose 
misconduct is exposed,—to whom, individu- 
ally, gross acts of corruption are brought 
home in our report, —may they construe our 
publication into a private libel, and seek for 
redress against our officers in a court of law ? 

It is occasionally our duty to make in- 
quiry into the alleged misconduct of public 
functionaries. An accusation is preferred 
of the violation of public trust, or the abuse 
of authority committed to a public servant. 
Must the evidence affecting his character be 
confined to ourselves ? 
the Report which condemns him be re- 
served for the use of Members of Parlia- 
ment? Itis surely impossible to draw 
distinctions between public and_ private 
capacities which a court of law can 
recognise. If our publications generally 
are not privileged, they are not privileged 
in the Special case of inquiry into the mis- 
conduct of a public officer. The public 
officer, as well as the private individual, 
may appeal for redress to the courts of law 
for an alleged libel. He may take the 
criminatory evidence and the offensive 
report, and demand redress from the printer 
of the House of Commons. Surely the 
decision must turn upon the abstract ques- 
tion, whether the matter complained of be 
or be not a libel. The public character of 
the plaintiff will not enter into the consi- 
deration of the court. ‘The court will not 
draw the distinction which we recognise, 
between the public servant 
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private individual—will not admit that 
comments may be made more freely upon one 
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than upon the other. The court will over- 
look every relation of the public fune t n- 
ary save that of a subject of the King re- 
quiring redress for a libel. 

Now, is it possible to contend that a 
public servant charged with an abuse of his 
trust can thus sustain an action for libel ? 
Take a case that has actually occurred. 
When the present Lord Chiet Justice of 
the King’s Bench was a Member of the 
House of Commons, he felt it to be his 
duty to move for an inquiry into the con- 
duct of Mr. Kenrick, a magistrate of the 
county of Surrey; and a judge of the 
principality of Wales. He charged Mr. 
Kenrick “with having dishonoured his 
magisterial functions,” and with the “ guilt 
of partiality, violence, and malignity, in 
imprisoning an individual in some degree 
under his protection.” Evidence was 
taken at the bar in support of these alles 
gations: evidence painful, no doubt, to the 
feelings of Mr. Kenrick. That evidence, 
and the petition preferring the complaint, 
were printed upon the motion of Mr. 
Denman, and became matter of public 
notoriety throughout the whole country. 
Now, supposing a Member of Parliament, 
having received his copy of these printed 
papers, had lent it to a friend, or toa 
constituent, for the purpose of justifying 
to that constituent his vote,—had thus 
given to it a publicity beyond that which 
was required for the use of Members ; 
will any one contend that it was com- 
petent to Mr. enrick to maintain an 
action for libel against the printer of the 
House of Commons? If Mr. Kenrick 
could not, who can? The charges against 
him implied conduct highly criminal; 
the evidence ex parle was very injurious 
to his character, and the result was tanta- 
mount to his acquittal, for no vote of 
censure was passed, still less was any pro- 
ceeding adopted for his removal either 
from the judicial station or the commission 
of the peace. Why was he debarred from 
redress? Because in his case, as in others, 
the privilege of Parliament protected the 
presentation of the petition, the printing of 
that petition, of all the documents con- 
nected with it, of the accusatory evidence 
given at the bar; and it would have been 
thought preposterous, if Mr. Kenrick, 
holding a public trust, and charged with 
the abuse of it, had sought redress from the 
Court of King’s Bench against acts done or 
authorised by the House of Commons, in 
whatever manner they might acquire 
publicity. 
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I have thus attempted to prove,that the 
House of Commons may, if it so hink fit 
direct a publication of its proceedings more 
extensive than that which is requisite for 
the use of its own Members. I found the 
proof of this upon reasonings derived from 
the duties and functions of the House of 
Commons, and from the necessity of satis- 
fying the public mind as to the grounds of 
its proceeding in cases of grave importance, 
such as the suspension of the public liber- 
ties, or the forfeiture of legal rights and 
franchises, or the inquiry into the miscon- 
duct of public functionaries. | found it 
also upon long and uninterrupted, and 
(until Mr. Stock ale questioned it) un- 
questioned usage. ‘The sale of the pro- 
ceedings and votes of the House has 
continued without interruption from its 
first commencement. For nearly two hun- 
dred years papers have been printed by the 
order of the House, and have received a 
publicity (in many cases by sale) far 
greater than that which was required for 
the personal use of Members. From a 
remote period the invariable practice has 
been to print and distribute a greater 
number than was necessary for such a 
purpose. 

It is contended, however, that we cannot 
authorise the sale of libels. Certainly not. 
But this use of the word libel is a begging 
of the whole question. My argument is, 
that a publication made by the authority of 
the House of Commons is not a libel, and 
cannot be questioned as such ina court of law. 
But under any circumstances, would the fact 
of sale make any distinction in the character 
of the publication? If the House of Com- 
mons may authorise a gratuitous distribu- 
tion of a certain paper, may it not authorise 
the sale of it? Can it, in the eye of the 
law, make the slightest difference, in deter- 
mining its legal character as libel or not 
libel, whether a Parliamentary Report be 
printed at the public cost, and given away, 
or vended at a certain price covering part 
of the expense of publication? Surely, 
the protection depends upon a higher prin- 
ciple than any that is involved in these 
narrow distinctions between printing for 
the use of Members, or distribution without 
sale, or distribution by means of sale. It 
depends upon that great principle which, 
in a narrower application of it, justifies the 
publication of proceedings in courts of jus- 
tice, provided the Report be an impartial 
and accurate Report. Thuse proceedings 
may be detailed by unauthorised parties, 
may be sold for individual profit in Term 
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Reports and in public newspapers. The 
consideration of public advantage in the 
publicity of judicial proceedings overruled 
the regard for private feelings and private 
interests. Can it be maintained, that the 
House of Commons is so much more re- 
stricted in its powers that it cannot protect 
its own servants in the authorised publica- 
tions of its own proceedings, for he neces- 
sary information and satisfaction of the 
community ? 

I contend, then, that this privilege is 
maintainable on the plain deductions of 
reason, from a consideration of the func- 
tions of the House of Commons, of the ne- 
cessity of the privilege in question to the 
satisfactory discharge of those functions, 
and of established precedent and long-con- 
tinued usage. 

I proceed to support the proofs derived 
from such considerations by the express 
declarations of the highest constitutional 
authorities, specially applicable to the very 
point at issue, and made under cireum- 
stances entitling them to peculiar weight. 
One example will suffice; for that example 
is so emphatic, and so conclusive, that it is 
needless to produce others. 

In the reign of Charles 2nd, an informa 
tion was brought by the Attorney-General 
against Sir William Williams, who, when 
Speaker of the House of Commons, had 
printed, by order of the House, a certain 
paper, called the Information against 
Thomas Dangerfield. Judgment passed 
against Sir William Williams on this in- 
formation, in the second year of the reign 
of James 2nd. This proceeding the Con- 
vention Parliament deemed so great a 
grievance, and so high an infringement of 
the rights of Parliament, that it appears to 
be the principal if not the sole object of one 
of the heads of accusation against James 
2nd in the Bill of Rights. 

The Sth head in that Bill was to this 
effect: — By causing information to be 
brought and prosecuted in the Court of 
King’s Bench for matters and causes cog- 
nisable only in Parliament, and by divers 
other arbitrary and illegal courses.” 

To this article the Lords at first dis- 
agreed ; and gave for a reason, “ because 
they do not fully apprehend what is meant 
by it, nor what instances there have been 
of it, which, therefore, they desire may be 
explained, if the House shall think fit to 
insist further on it.” 

The House of Commons disagreed with 
the Lords in their proposal of leaving out 
the 8th article, But, in respect of the 
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liberty given by the Lords in explaining 
that matter, resolved that the words do 
stand in this manner :—‘* By prosecutions 
in the Court of King’s Bench for matters 
and causes cognizable only in Parliament, 
and by divers other arbitrary and illegal 
courses.” 

By this amendment, the House adapted 
the article more correctly to the case they 
had in view ; for the information against 
Sir William Williams was filed in King 
Charles the Second’s time ; but the prose- 
cution was carried on, and judgment 
obtained, in the second year of King 
James. 

That the meaning of the House should 
be made more evident to the Lords, the 
House ordered, ‘‘ That Sir William Wil- 
liams be added to the managers of the con- 
ference: ” and Sir William Williams the 
same day reports the conference with the 
Lords; and “ that their Lordships had 
adopted the article in the words as amended 
by the Commons.” And corresponding to 
this article of grievance, is the assertion of 
the right of the subject, in the 9th article 
of the declaratory part of the Bill of Rights 
—videlicet, “ That the freedom of speech 
and debates or proceedings in Parliament 
ought not to be impeached or questioned in 
any court or place out of Parliament.” 
The occasion on which this declaration was 
made was the constitutional settlement at 
the period of the Revolution ; the parties 
to it were the Lords and Commons forming 
the Convention Parliament, which declared 
the rights and liberties of the subject. It 
was no vague assertion of Parliamentary 
privilege generally. It was pointed at a 
specific grievance: that grievance was the 
filing of an information against the Speaker 
of the House of Commons for printing and 
publishing for the use and information of 
the public, by order of the House of Com- 
mons, a certain document, libellous no 
doubt if not protected by privilege. There 
can be no ambiguity in the expressions 
made use of in the 9th article of the de- 
claratory part of the Bill of Rights. They 
claimed for debates or proceedings in Par- 
liament perfect freedom from imnpeachment 
or question in any court or place out of 
Parliament ; and they are without effect 
and without meaning, if Lord Denman’s 
decision can be sustained—namely, “ that 
the fact of the House of Commons having 
directed Messrs. Hansard to publish their 
Parliamentary Reports is no justification 
for them to publish a Parliamentary 
teport containing a libel against any man,” 
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I will now consider the remaining ground 
on which I rest this assertion of privilege, 
namely, the decisions of the courts of law. 
They appear to me to confirm the conclu- 
sions drawn from general reasoning, and 
the declaration of the Bill of Rights. They 
establish two positions—that that which 
the House of Commons publishes is a pub- 
lication protected by privilege ; and that of 
the limits of that privilege, and of the exer- 
cise of it, the House of Commons is the 
exclusive judge. 

The first case I will refer to is the case 
of The King v. Wright. The decision in 
that case places the privilege on higher 
grounds than those for which I contend, 
and extends impunity beyond the limits 
within which I confine the present argu- 
ment. I refer to that case mainly on ac- 
count of the principles laid down by the 
highest judicial authorities, which appear to 
me to be conclusive in favour of the position 
that I am maintaining. 

i will briefly advert to the particulars of 
that case. A Committee of Secrecy was 
appointed at a period of great public ex- 
citement, to consider and report upon cer- 
tain documents laid before them for that 
purpose by the Government. A bookseller 
of the name of Wright, reprinted fully and 
accurately, but without any sanction or 
authority from the House of Commons, 
the Report of the Committee. It con- 
tained allegations against several persons, 
three of whom, Messrs. Hardy, Thelwall, 
and Horne Tooke, had been charged with 
high treason, and had been acquitted by a 
jury. Now, the presumption of the law 
clearly was, that they were entirely inno- 
cent of the charge, and had a right to all 
the benefit of acquittal. And yet the Re- 
port of the Committee of Secrecy thus 
speaks of the parties: —“ Some of the per- 
sons so arrested were prosecuted for high 
treason. Three of the persons so indicted 
were tried, and on their trials were ac- 
quitted of the charge in the indictment. 
But the evidence given on those trials 
established in the clearest manner that the 
views of those persons and their confeder- 
ates were completely hostile to the exist- 
ing Government and Constitution of this 
country, and went directly to the subver- 
sion of every established and legitimate 
authority.” 

Now, it is difficult to conceive a more 
aggravated case of libel, if the character of 
the publication were to be judged of upon 
ordinary grounds, and without any refer- 
ence to the authority under which it was 
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made. A rule was granted against Wright, 
the bookseller, at the instance of Mr. Horne 
Tooke. It was argued by Erskine and 
Warren, in support of the rule, “ That the 
House of Commons themselves were not 
justified in directing or giving a sanction 
to the publication of this libel on Mr. 
Tooke; or, at all events, they have no 
legal authority to direct or sanction the 
publication of matter that amounts to a 
libel on any individual, beyond an entry on 
its own journals, or for the use of the 
Members of the House.” But Lord 
Kenyon observed :—“ It is impossible for 
us to admit that the proceedings of either 
of the Houses of Parliamert is a libel, and 
yet that is to be taken as the foundation of 
this application. ‘This is a proceeding by 
one branch of the Legislature, and there- 
fore we cannot inquire into it.” Mr. Jus- 
tice Grose said:—*‘‘ This is a motion for 
leave to file a criminal information for 
publishing a supposed libel, but, in truth, 
for publishing a proceeding of one branch 
of the Legislature, when they were acting 
for the safety of the State. Now, on 
looking into the judicial proceedings of this 
court, I find no instance of such an infor- 
mation as the present.” Mr. Justice Law- 
rence observed, that—* A true account of 
what passed in a court of justice could not 
be a libel, though the publication of such 
proceedings might be to the disadvantage 
of the particular individual concerned ; for 
it is of vast importance to the public that 
the proceedings of courts of justice should 
be universally known. ‘The same reasons 
also apply to the proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. It is of advantage to the public, 
and even to the legislative bodics, that 
true accounts of their proceedings should 
be generally circulated ; and they would be 
deprived of that advantage, if no person 
could publish their proceedings without 
being punished as a libeller. Though, 
therefore, the defendant was not authorised 
by the House of Commons to publish the 
Report in question, yet, as he only pub- 
lished a true copy of it, [ am of opinion 
that the rule ought to be discharged.” 

Mr. Justice Lawrence, it will be seen, 
rested the claim to protection on higher 
and more extensive ground than that of the 
usage or any special privilege of Parlia- 
ment. He contended for the doctrine, that 
true accounts of proceedings in Parliament 
and in courts of law, were for the public 
advantage, and therefore entitled to uni- 
versal protection. He contended for the 
impunity of unauthorised parties who 
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might, with a view to individual gain, 
publish the proceedings of courts of jus- 
tice. If Mr. Justice Lawrence were right, 
a fortiort the authorised servant of the 
House of Commons must be entitled to 
protection. If in the case of Wright he 
carried too far the claim for impunity, the 
objection that might apply to the extended 
claim, will have no necessary application to 
the more limited claim of privilege which 
the present question involves. 

Against that privilege, the privilege of 
unfettered inquiry and free publication, 
either for the use of the House of Com- 
mons, or the information of the commu- 
nity, no argument has been advanced which 
has the sanction either of reason or autho- 
rity. It is contended, that it may be 
abused ; and cases of wilful tvranny and 
extreme oppression are brought forward 
hypothetically, for the purpose of showing 
that there ought to be the means of re- 
dress, and, therefore, that a court of law 
ought to have jurisdiction. The argument 
from the possibility of abuse, if valid in 
this case, is equally valid against every 
other privilege of Parliament. It is valid 
also against the right of courts of justice 
to commit for contempt, without liability 
to question by co-ordinate tribunals ; it is 
valid against judgment in the last resort,— 
against the supreme authority of Parlia- 
ment,—against the grant of any power to 
a human and therefore imperfect tribunal, 
from which there is not a right to appeal. 

[f the right of publication be a privilege 
necessary for the performance of the func- 
tions of the House of Commons, then, like 
other privileges, it is not liable to question 
in a court of law. The House of Com- 
mons is the exclusive judge of the exercise 
of it. The judgments, not of the House 
of Commons, but of the Courts of West- 
minster, are decisive on this point. I 
speak not of the case of the King v. Wright, 
but of other cases, of every case in which 
an application on a question of privilege, 
like this application of Stockdale, has been 
made to the courts of law. The arguments 
now urged in favour of the jurisdiction 
of these courts were urged in the cases to 
which I refer. The objections from the 
possible abuse of privileges of which the 
possessor was to be the exclusive judge, 
were distinctly brought forward; but they 
were overruled by the tribunals whose au- 
thority would have been extended by ad- 
mitting the force of them. The courts of 
law repudiated the jurisdiction with which 
it was proposed to invest them. 
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The decisions of the court in the case of 
Crosby, the Lord Mayor of London, and in 
the case of Burdett v. Abbott, are conclu- 
sive on this point. In the first case, a 
person of the name of Miller was delivered 
from the custody of the messenger of the 
House of Commons, by the Lord Mayor, 
who denied the authority of the Speaker’s 
warrant within the city. The Lord Mayor 
was adjudged by the House of Commons 
to have been guilty of a breach of privi- 
lege, and was committed to the Tower. 
Application was made to the Court of 
Common Pleas for the discharge of the 
Lord Mayor from custody, on the ground 
that the House had exceeded its jurisdic- 
tion in committing for what, on the face 
of the warrant, did not appear to be a 
breach of privilege. 

In refusing the application, Chief Justice 
De Grey said,—** When the House of 
Commons adjudge anything to be a con- 
tempt or a breach of privilege, their adju- 
dication is a conviction, and their warrant 
is an execution; and no court does or can 
bail a person in exceution.” ‘The Chief 
Justice asked what were the objections to 
the power of the House of Commons? 
“Tt is objected,” said he, “ first, that the 
House of Commons are mistaken, for that 
they have not this power, this authority ; 
secondly, that, supposing they have, yet in 
this case they have not used it rightly and 
properly ; and, thirdly, that the execution 
of their orders was irregular. In order to 
judge, [ will consider the practice of the 
courts in common and ordinary cases. [ 
do not find any case where the courts have 
taken cognizance of such execution, or of 
commitments of this kind; there is no pre- 
cedent of Westminster all interfering in 
such a case. In Sir John Paston’s case, 
13 Rep., there is a case tried from the 
‘Year Book,’ where it is held that any 
court shall determine of the privilege of 
that court; besides, the rule is, that the 
court of remedy must judge by the same 
as the court which commits: now, this 
court cannot take cognizance of a commit- 
ment by the House of Commons, because 
it cannot judge by the same law; for the 
law by which the Commons judge of their 
privileges is unknown to us.” Again, he 
says :—“ The House of Commons only 
knows how to act within their own limits. 
We are not a court of appeal. We do not 
know certainly the jurisdiction of the 
House of Commons. We cannot judge of 
the law and privileges of the House, be- 
cause we have no knowledge of those laws 
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and privileges.” Observe how the Chief 
Justice disposes of the objection from pos- 
sible abuse. He says:—* Another objec- 
tion has been made, which likewise holds 
out to us, if pursued in all its possible cases, 
some dreadful consequences; and that is, 
the abuses which may be made by jurisdic« 
tions from which there is no appeal, and 
for which abuses there is no remedy: but 
this is “In the case of a 
commitment by this court or the Court of 
King’s Bench, there is no appeal. Sup- 
pose the Court of King’s Bench sets an 
excessive fine upon a man for a misde- 
meanour, there is no remedy, no appeal to 
any other court. We must depend upon 
the discretion of scme courts.” 

Mr. Justice Gould said:—“ I entirely 
concur in opinion with my Lord Chief 
Justice that this court has no cognizance 
of contempts or breach of privilege of the 
House of Commons: they are the only 
judges of their own privileges; and that 
they may be properly called judges appears 
in 4 Inst. 47, where my Lord Coke says, 
an alien cannot be elected of the Parlia« 
ment, because such a person can hold no 
place of judicature.” ‘ This court cannot 
know the nature and power of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, It is 
founded on a different law. ‘The ‘ Lex et 
Consuetudo Parliamenti’ is known to Par 
liament men only.” 

What said Mr. Justice Blackstone, an 
authority whom my hon. Friend (Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis) will, with myself, from our 
connexion with the University of Oxford, 
regard with common respect? “I concur,” 
said he, “in opinion that we cannot dis- 
charge the Lord Mayor. ‘The present case 
is of great importance, because the liberty 
of the subject is materially concerned. The 
House of Commons is a supreme court, 
and they are judges of their own privi- 
leges and contempts, more especially with 
respect to their own Members; here is a 
Member committed in execution by the 
All courts, 
by which I mean to include the two Houses 
of Parliament and the courts of Westmin- 
ster Hall, can have no control in matters 
of contempt. ‘The sole adjudication of con- 
tempts, and the punishment thereof in any 
manner, belong exclusively, and without 
interfering, to each respective court. In- 
finite confusion and disorder would follow, 
if courts could, by writ of habeas corpus, 
examine and determine the contempts of 
others. ‘This power to commit, results from 
the first principles of justice ; for, if they 
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have power to decide, they ought to have 
power to punish: no other court shall scan 
the judgment of a superior court, or the 
principal seat of justice ; as I said before, 
it would occasion the utmost confusion, if 
every court of this Hall should have power 
to examine the commitments of the other 
courts of the Hall for contempt, so that 
the judgment and commitment of cach res- 
pective court, as to contempts, must be 
final and without control.” “I know, 
and am sure, that the House of Commons 
is both able and well inclined to do justice. 
But there is a great fallacy in my brother 
Glynn’s whole argument, when he makes 
the question to be whether the House have 
acted according to their rights or not? 
Can any good man think of involving the 
judges in a contest with either House of 
Parliament, or with one another? and yet 
this manner of putting the question would 
produce such a contest. The House of 
Commons is the only judge of its own pro- 
ceedings. Holt differed from the other 
judges on this point; but we must be 
governed by the eleven, and not by the 
single one. It is a right inherent in all 
supreme courts; the House of Commons 
have always exercised it. Little nice ob- 
jections of particular words and forms, and 
ceremonies of execution, are not to be re- 
garded in the acts of the House of Com- 
mons ; it is our duty to presume the orders 
of that House, and their execution, are ac- 
cording to law. The habeus corpus in 
Murray's case, was at common law. I 
concur entirely with my Lord Chief Jus- 
tice.” Mr. Justice Blackstone also consi- 
dered the objection derived from the possi- 
ble abuse of power, and the absence of ‘a 
sufficient remedy. He remarked:—* ‘The 
objections which are brought of abusive 
consequence prove too much, because they 
are applicable to all courts of dernier res- 
sort. ‘Et ab abusu ad usum non valet 
consequentia,’ is a maxim of law as well 
as of logic. General convenience must 
always outweigh partial inconvenience ; 
even supposing (which I am far from sup- 
posing) that in this present case the House 
has abused its power.” 

In the case of Burdett v. Abbott, in the 
year 1820, where an action of trespass was 
brought by Sir Francis Burdett against 
the Speaker for arresting and imprisoning 
him, the decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench adopted the principle which had go- 
verned former judicial decisions. The de- 
fendant, in his plea, relied on the order of 
the House as his justification, The Court 
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considered that plea to contain a legal jus- 
tification ; and Lord Ellenborough, in the 
course of his judgment, observed,—* In- 
dependently of any precedent or recognised 
practice on this subject, the House of Com- 
mons must, @ prior?, be armed with a com- 
petent authority to enforce the free and 
independent exercise of its own proper 
functions.” 

Upon this ground, and supported by 
these high judicial authorities,—by the 
sanction of such names as De Grey, Gould, 
Blackstone, Kenyon, Grose, Lawrence, and 
iMenborough, I claim for the House of 
Commons ‘a competent authority to en- 
force the free and independent exercise of 
its own proper functions:” the great func- 
tions of instituting inquiry into matters of 
public concern ; of enlightening and satis- 
fying the public mind; of reconciling the 
public feeling to acts which, without ex- 
planation, might have the appearance of 
intolerable harshness and severity. I ask 
for no extension of the privileges of the 
House of Commons, and will consent to 
none; I contend for those privileges only 
which are recognised by the Bill of Rights, 
by long-continued usage, and by the courts 
of law. To some it may appear desirable, 
on account of recent changes in the consti- 
tution of the House of Commons, and the 
increase of popular influence upon its pro- 
ceedings, to curtail, as far as possible, even 
its legitimate authority. I cannot concur 
in the policy of this course. I think it 
more wise, more conformable with true 
conservative principles, to stand upon the 
ancient ways of the Law and Constitution ; 
to maintain the just and ancient privileges 
of each of the great constituent branches of 
the Legislature. 

1 wish to speak with the highest respect 
for the person as well as for the station of 
the Lord Chief Justice. ‘To his decision, 
as a judge, in all ordinary cases of the con- 
struction of the law, and the administra- 
tion of justice, I bow with deference ; but 
when his decisions impugn the privileges of 
Parliament, I have not only a right, but 
am bound by duty, to take cognizance of 
them. I do not believe that his judgment 
in the case of Stockdale v. Hansard, is 
maintainable. His direction to the jury, 
—‘* That the fact of the House of Com- 
mons having directed their printer to pub- 
lish their Parliamentary Reports, is no 


justification for the publication, by them, 


of a Report containing a libel, upon any 
man,’—lI believe to be erroneous. I trust 
the sanguine anticipations of the Attorney- 
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General, that upon fuller and more deli- 
berate argument the court will reverse this 
decision, will be confirmed. 


the course recommended by the Attorney- 
General, that is, by the instruction to our 
officers to plead, we virtually submit a de- 
cision upon our privileges to a court the 
head of which has already given «an adverse 
decision with regard to them. If that de- 
cision be confirmed, our next step will be 
an appeal to the House of Lords, and thus 
the transfer to a co-ordinate branch of 
the Legislature of that exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to which we lay claim for ourselves in 
matter of privilege. | have every confi- 
dence that justice will be done according to 
the law and constitution of the country ; 
but, believing that the privilege of free 
publication is as unquestionable as it is 
vital and essential to the proper discharge 
of our functions, I cannot without anxicty 
see it made the subject of litigation. 

Lord John Russell, after the able and, 
as he thought, unanswerable, arguments, 
which the right hon. Baronet had deli- 
vered to the House upon the subject, felt 
that it would not be otherwise than pre- 
sumption in him if he were to enter again 
into the question, and to go over the 
various points upon which he thought 
the privilege of the House firmly rested ; 
but, at the same time, not having taken 
any part in the former discussion, he 
thought it would not be right that he 
should allow the question to come toa 
vote on the present occasion, without, in 
a few words, expressing the opinion 
which, after some study of the subject, 
he was disposed, certainly with gieat dif- 
fidence, but still with unshaken tirmness, 
toentertain. He entirely agreed with the 
right hon. Baronet that this privilege was 
essential to the performance of the duties 
of the House. He thought that the whole 
question in dispute was settled on the 
ground stated by Lord Eilenborough on 
the last occasion, that the matter came 
under the consideration of a court of law, 
in consequence of a resolution passed by 


that House in reference to the case of 


« Burdett v. Abbott.’? Upon the grounds 
stated by the learned Judge ou that oc- 
casion, he thought that it was undeniable 
that the House of Commons could not 
fairly aud independently exercise its func- 
tions if it were only to print its preceed- 
ings for its own use, and not be allowed 
to make them known to the public, Take 
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the possibility of their disappointment. By | 
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| the case, for instance, of a petition em- 
bodying a complaint against a person 
holding an office of trust. If the petition 
were printed solely for the perusal of the 
Members of the House, they must come 
to the consideration of the case, resting 
exclusively on the statements of the peti- 
tioners, and they would be unable to say 
whether that was good ground to go upon, 
and therefore unable properly to perform 
one of their most important functions, 
But if they made the petition known by 
printing it with their votes, and allowing 
it to be circulated, they would be taking 
the best means of acquiring information 
on the subject, which information might 
be brought to bear on the question before 
them. He must say, then, that if the 
principle which had been laid down by 
Lord Denman were adopted, it would tend 


the House, It clearly appeared, too, from 
documents which had come down to them, 
and particularly from a Report which he 
held in his hand, that, at least, since the 


the House had been occasionally printed 
and sold at various sums, from a penny 
upwards, and that that practice had con- 
tinued without intermission to the present 
time. It was therefore a practice which 
was not new—which did not derive its 
authority merely from what took place in 
1835, but was an ancient and established 
practice of the House, It was always to 
be recollected, as the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) had clearly and decisively 
shown, that this practice, so ancient and 
so little interrupted, had its date from 
the time of the Revolution, and was in- 
troduced and established as a matter of 
right, in consequence of an undue and 
illegal proceeding on the part of a court 
of law in the reign of James 2nd. Agree- 
ing with the right hon. Baronet in the 
eveneral view which he had taken of the 
subject, he differed from him as to the 
expediency of the course that ought now 
to be pursued. He thought that the 
proposition of his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Attorney-General, suggested the best 
course that could at the present time be 
adopted. He was disposed to agree to 
the proposal of his hon, and learned 
Friend the Attorney-General, because he 
thought it was the most authoritative 
| manner in which the House could bring 
| before a court of law the fact that they 
| did claim this as one of their privileges, 
| It had certainly occurred to him, without 
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to destroy one of the chief functions of 


year 1711, the votes and proceedings of 
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having looked at the precedents in that 
respect, that the Speaker might at once 
have informed the judge, that the printers 
in this instance were acting under the 
authority of the House; but his hon. and 
learned Priend had so ably and clearly 
pointed out the objections to that course, 
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that he was now fully disposed to agree | 


with his hon. aud learned Friend that the 
most proper manner of bringing the 
matter before a court of law would be to 


allow the petitioners to plead. By adopt- 


! 
| 


ing that course the judges would be | 
made fully aware of the fact, that the | 


publication of Messrs. Hansard, aud the 
printing of the votes by Messrs. Nicholls, 
were not publications conducted on their 
own authority, or for their own benelit, 


but that they were publications autho-_| 
rised by that House, and that the House | 
considered such publications essential to | 
its freedom, its dignity, and its inde- | 


pendence. 
cumstance was brought fully under the 
cognizauce of the courts of law, that 
their decision would be in conformity 
with the precedents, not only of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, but of the proceed- 
ings that had hitherto taken place in 
courts of justice, He thought the judges 
would see when they came to consider 


He hoped that when this cir- 


this question maturely, that it was im- | 


possible that the House of Commons 


should consent or allow its proceedings to | 


be so far fettered that any, the least of 
its proceedings might be made matter of 
question, and liable to damages, or matter 
of action in a court of law. He would not 
then enter into the question of what it 
would be right for the House to do in the 
event of the Judges coming to a different 
conclusion. He would only state, that he 
did not agree with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R, Peel) that by not, at that moment, 
putting into force the second resolution, 
the House would thereby be surrendering 
the power and authority which in that 
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resolution it claimed the right to exert, | 
By agreeing to the proposition of his hon, | 


and learned Friend, the Attorney-Gene- 


ral, the House would only be giving time | 


to have the question maturely and delibe- 


rately argued and determined, Whatever | 


the result might be, he thought the 
House would always retain the power in 


although at this particular moment, or at 


any other particular moment, the House | 
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might not think fit to exercise these 
powers, yet that when it was convinced 
(and he was sure the public would be 
convinced too) that these powers were 
absolutely essential, and ought to be put 
in force, the House would not hesitate to 
exercise a privilege which it retained not 
for its own benetit or advantage, but for 
the benefit and advantage of the public, 
and of the country at large. 

Mr. Pemberton said, he should be 
extremely glad, concurring as he did 
in the vote proposed on the other 
side of the House, if he could have 
avoided troubling the House with any 
observations upon the question; but 
having the misfortune, and a great mis- 
fortune he felt it to be, to differ in many 
particulars from those for whose senti- 
ments and opinions he entertained the 
highest reverence and respect, with the 
feelings which he did entertain on this 
subject, he should consider it a cowardly 
dereliction of his duty, if he abstained on 
the present occasion from stating those 
feelings aud views to the House. He 
should doso with the utmost doubt of 


the propriety of his own opinions, and 


with the most profound respect for those 


‘who differed from him; but right or 


wrong, he had formed his opinions, after 
much deliberation, and after the most 
attentive consideration of the case. It 
was not now a question whether a Report 
of the proceedings of a Committee of the 
House of Commons, published under its 
authority, was, or wes not, a privileged 
publication; but the question now was, 
were the resolutions which that House 
had thought fit to adopt, resolutions not 
confined to the publication of papers, 
but involving a general assertion of pri- 
vilege, to be followed up to all their con- 
sequences? Was the House prepared to 
deny to the courts of justice, directly or 
incidentally, the authority to discuss and 
decide questions of law involving the 
privilege, or would it consent, as his 
hon. aud learned Friend, the Attorney- 
General, had proposed, to submit this 
species of law for the decision of the 
law authorities? It was a very dif- 
ferent question whether those Reports 
were privileged publications, and whe- 


| ther it was the order for publication 
‘ts own hands, and that the resolutions | 
would be justitied by their serving as a | 
due notice to all parties concerned, that | 


by the House of Commons, that afforded 
an indemnity to those who published 
them. They might be privileged publi- 
cations, he neither affirmed nor denied it ; 
he gave no opinion on the subject; but 
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that which he asserted, and which was 
confirmed by the opinion of Lord Denman 
and nine-tenths of the bar, was this, that 
if the nature of the publication itself did 
not afford privilege, no resolution of the 
House of Commons could give it. He 
was glad to have the sanction of so high 
an authority as the noble Lord, the Mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, for the pro- 
position. [Lord Stanley intimated that 
his cheers were intended to express his 
dissent.] Ele regretted to find that he 
had mistaken his noble Friend; but he 
would still assert, let who would assent 
or dissent, that if the nature of the pub- 
lication did not protect it, no order of 
the House of Commons could do so. The 
resolutions of that House could neither 
alter the law nor justify its violation, The 
question at present, however, was one of 
infinitely greater maguitude ; it went far 
beyond the publication of papers ; it was 
this—will you act upon the 2ud reso- 
lution? What was it that this resolution 
asserted? He would undertake to say, 
that connecting that resolution with the 
paragraph which preceded it in the Re- 
port of the Committee, it was incon- 
sistent with every decided case from the 
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earliest period to the present, with one | 


single exception only. What was it 
that this resolution asserted ? 
by the law and privilege of Parlia- 
ment, this House has the sole and ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to determine the ex- 
istence and extent of its privileges, and 
that the institution or prosecution of 
any action, suit, or other proceeding, for 
the purpose of bringing them into dis- 
cussion or decision before any court or 


“That | 
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| the subject for the last two centuries ? 
| Why, that the courts of law had diseuss- 
ed, decided, and sometimes recognised, 
aud sometimes disallowed those very 
privileges which he was now told they 
had no authority to deal with, The courts 
of law had never yet refused to enter 
upon and to discuss those privileges, and 
the question now was, would the House 
interpose to prevent the courts from enter 
taining them, and thus place itself be- 
tween the King’s subjects seeking redress, 
and the law of the land? He was told 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the 
courts of justice had never entertained 
the question of the privileges of this 
House, and that the courts had admitted 
that the resolutions of this House were 
binding upon them when those cases 
were discussed and decided. Now what 
had been the facts of the case in the time 
of Charles 2nd, which Sir Orlando Bridge- 
man decided—what had been asserted by 
the House of Commons then? The re- 
solution which the Committee of Privi- 
leyes then passed was, * that no Member 
of the House of Commons should be 
subject or liable to be sued in any court 
of law during the sitting of Parliament.” 
Aud what was the language of Sir Or- 
lando Bridgeman when the question came 
before him and the other judges of his 
court? I shall,’ said he, ‘ give 
all reverence as becomes me to all the 
opinions and votes of the Commons 
House of Parliament, as proceeding from 
so honourable a body, but Iam under the 
obligation of an oath to do equal justice 
according to the best of my judgment and 
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ability, whatsoever the authority of their 


tribunal elsewhere than in Parliament, is | 


a high breach of such privilege, and 
renders all paities concerned therein 
amenable to its jast displeasure, and to 
the punishment consequent thereon.” 
And what was the paragraph in the Re- 
port which explained and extended that ? 
Why, ‘the opiuion of the Committee 
was, that by the law and usage of Par- 
lament, the House of Commons possessed 
exclusive jurisdiction, and that it was a 
breach of the privileges of the [fouse, to 
bring them under discussion, either di- 
rectly or incidentally, and that sucha 
breach of privilege would subject the 
party offending to punishment. Now, he 
begged toask, the assertion being, that no 
court of law should assume to decide 
upon matters of privilege, what had been 


Opinions and resolutions might be.’”’ He 
then referred to authorities in which the 
courts had disregarded the resolutions of 


the House, and proceeded to say, “ that 


the use he made of this was, that the 
resolutions or votes of either House of 


| Parliament, made and passed in the 





absence of the parties concerned, were 
not so conclusive upon the courts of 
law as to prevent us from adminis- 
tering the law, as wein our judgment, 
and upon our oaths, conceive the law 
to be, though that judgment may be 
contrary to the resolutious or votes of 
either House of Parliament.” Up to the 
time of the Revolution, how did the law 
on this matter stand? Why, the right 
of the courts of justice to hear, discuss, 
and decide upon questions of privilege 


the practice im the courts of law upon | incidentally raised before them had not 
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been denied by the House, though in one 
case it had been doubted by the court. 
The point was raised in the time of 
Charles 2nd, in the case of ** Barnadiston 
v. Soames,”’ which was an action brought 
against a returning officer. The court 
held the action to be maintainable— 
that decision was reversed by the Court 
of Exchequer—that reversal was aflirmed 
by the House of Lords on appeal, on the 
ground that courts of justice could not 
decide upon questions of the Privileges 
of Parliament. But what was the conse- 
quence? ‘The Revolution came, and au 
Act of Parliament was passed, authori- 
sing the action, and establishing the right 
of the courts of law to adjudicate upon 
such matters. Again, in the celebrated 
case of * Ashby v. White.’ Tt was an 
action brought against the constable of 
Aylesbury for rejecting improperly votes 
at an election. Three of the judges 
of the Court of King’s Bench held that 
the action was not maintainable, but Lord 
Chief Justice Holt held the contrary, 
Judgment was of course entered for the 
defendant, but was appealed against to 
the House of Lords, by whom it was re- 
versed, a large majority of the Peers con- 
curring with Lord Chief Justice Holt in 
thinking, that notwithstanding the reso- 
lution and privileges of the House of 
Commons, the action was maintainable, 
and that decision remained to the present 
hour inviolate, and the law of the land 
was settled in conformity with the view 
of Lord Holt, and against the other 
three judges. Had that determination 
not established the law on that sub- 
ject? Why, action after action had 
been brought, and down to the time 
when an action was brought by Mr. 
Fox against the high bailiff of West- 
minster, in the year 1774. Now, what was 
the opinion of Lord Holt as to the bind- 
ing efficacy of the resolutions of Parlia- 
ment—what was the doctrine which he,dif- 
fering from the three other judges, had laid 
down—a doctrine affirmed by the House 
of Lords, and practised and followed for 
100 years subsequently? He said, 
‘“‘where Parliamentary matters came be- 
fore the court as incidental to a cause of 
action on the property of the subject, 
which the court must in duty deter- 
mine, though the incidental matter be 
Parliamentary, they are bound by their 
oaths to determine it.” Again, ta the 
case of The Queen v. Patey ; ; though 
it was held by three judges that the 
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House of Commons were the proper 
judges of their own privileges, and that 
the court was estopped to say, that this 
was not a breach of privilege, Lord Holt 
denied it, and said it was no breach of 
their privilege, nor could their judement 
make it so, nor conclude the court from 
deciding the contrary. In this case, the 
House of Commons, for the last time, 
proceeded to commit for a contempt those 
who in violation of the resolutions brought 
actions. But was thataright then establish- 
ed ? No; on the contrary, it was denied; a 
writ of error was brought, but the con- 
test on that point was put an end to by 
the dissolution of Parhament. And 
from that hour to the present, no man 
could aver that the House of Coinmons 
ever interposed to prevent the prosecu- 
tion of actions at law, because of its 
privilege. He must, therefore, contend 
that the right of the courts of justice 
had been recognised, acknowledged, and 
acted upon, and the objection to it had 
never until now been revived. What, on 
the contrary, had been the practice since ? 
Was there avy privilege more valuable 
than the freedom of debate, any thing 
which involved a question of privilege 
more directly than a claim of the right 
of publishing that which has been 
spoken? The information on which the 
House legislated, was not conveyed to 
the knowledge of the public by the 
publication of these voluminous reports, 
but by extracts from the evidence, and 
by the speeches of hon, Members in the 
House, which were the subject of weekly 
and daily publication in the land; and 
yet no man, no lawyer, would venture 
to assert, that what was there spoken, if 
libellous, could not, if published, be 
the subject matter for an action of libel, 
That point had already been decided in 
the case of a prosecution for libel against a 
Peer of Parliament for having published 
a speech delivered by him in the House 
of Lords. The courts of justice assumed 
to proceed to the decision of that case. 
Aud did the House of Lords in that 
instance interpose, and say, that that was a 
question exclusively belonging to them 
—that it was nothing but a question of 
privileges, and try it the courts should 
not? No, they did no such thing, It 
was not an action, but an indictment, 
and though it was a prosecution, the 
House of Lords did not interpose to pre- 
vent the trial of the case. The courts 
then did hear the case—they did discuss 
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it—they did decide it, and they punished 
the defendant by fine, aud also, he be- 
heved, but was not sure, by imprison- 
ment, Then, again, what was the case of 
‘the King v. Creevy ?”? The defendant 
was prosecuted for a libel in a published 
report of his speech in the House of 
Commons. There the defendant pleaded 
privilege, and in that case the House 
did not attempt to tell the judge that 
the question of privilege being inei- 
dentally mixed up with the question, 
they should not try it. The House 
said no such thing, but permitted the 
law to take its course, and Mr. Creevy 
was convictedas Lord Abingdon had been, 
and thougha new trial was applied for, it 
was refused, the King’s Bench entirely 
concurring with the judge who had tried 
the cause. The late Report aud the resolu- 
tions of the Committee of that Tlouse, he 
could assure his hon. and learned Friend, 
the Attorney-General, had excited uni- 
versal astonishmeut in Westminster-hall. 
But was the [Louse prepared to follow 
up and act upon the resolutious, by 
committing the attorney or the counsel 
who might appear in sucha case? They 
might do so, but they could uot stop for 
one hour the actions which had been 
brought ; they would only provoke fresh 
proceedings, There would be hundreds 


upon hundreds of actions brought. The | 


House by this illegal, arbitrary,and uncon- 
stitutional assumption, might comunt the 
attorney and counsel, but the people 
would never submit to that which was 
inconsistent with the law of the land— 
namely, the assertion that the House had 


a legal question by the legal authorities. 
The House had been told that the effect 
of these proceedings must be to submit 


the ultimate result by appeal to the tri- | 


bunal of the House of Lords. The Lords 
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other course they would find totally 
impracticable, They might commit ate 
tornies and counsel until they had 
empticd Westminster-hall, and __ filled 
Newgate; they might even commit the 
judge, but they never could crush the 
spirit of the bar, the bench, and the 
people. Looking to the conflict with an- 
other place which was apprehended, it 
would be well for hon, Gentlemen oppo- 
site to consider whether they would think 
it advisable for them to give the ad- 
vantage to the House of Peers of being 
known and recognised as the champions 
of the law. It was because he thought 
the House of Commons possessed (and he 
wished it to retain) the respect and 
affection of the people, that he desired to 
see it avoid embarking iv a conflict which 
might risk that respect and affection. If 
the House did embark in that conflict, it 
never would retire from it until, in 
the collision, every privilege which it 
claimed had been crushed to atoms. 

Mr. Helliams Wynn said, that having 
spoken on a former occasion, it was not 
his wish again to address the House; but 
there were some points which had been 
stated by his hon, and learned Friend that 
called for observation. Upon an ordi- 
nary legal question he should feel great 
difficulty and diffidence in putting him- 
self in competition with his hon. and 
learned Friend; but he confessed that 
when he heard it stated that whenever the 
question of privilege had been raised it 
had been uniformly decided by the Courts 
of Westminster-hall against the House of 


| Commons, and that the very last instance 
a right to interpose to prevent the trial of | 


were themselves much interested in these | 


resolutions, indeed, the Commons had 
thought fit to decide somewhat irregularly 
upon the privileges of the Lords, as well 
as their own, The individual disputing 
the privilege might well object to have it 
tried by such a tribunal, but it was 
strange that hon, Members should object 
to have the question tried by those who 
had a common interest with themselves. 
He approved of the course proposed by 
the Attorney-General, because it was an 
abandonment of the resolutions. It was 
quite consistent with law, and quite in- 
consistent with the resolutions, Any 








in which an action was brought, and in 
which such a decision was givea, was the 
action instituted by Mr. Fox, he (Mr. 
Wynn) could not refrain offering a few 
remarks ou the present occasion. He 
could hardly believe that there was any 
man who had ever practised in a court of 
law, but must know that the case of 
Mr, Vox was as different as possible from 
that of a question of privilege. Mr. Fox’s 
action was an action against the returning 
officer for refusing votes; it was a sta- 
tutable action, sanctioned by repeated 
Acts of Parliament, and which fixed the 
returning officer with certain penalties in 
certain cases? Could that be said to be 
a case at common law 2?) Was it the same 
as the case of the Queen and Patey ? 
As early as the twenty-third year of 
Henry 6th, an action was given against 
the sheriff for making a false return 
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Subsequent Acts had rendered the she- 
riffs lable to penalties for inproper 
conduct. He did not recollect whether 
the action by Mr. Fox was brought under 
the statute of the seventh of Willian 3rd, 
which gave double damages and full 
costs, or whether under the Act of the 
twenty-fifth of George 3rd, which enacted 
that if any sheriff or returning officer 
should wilfully delay making a return to 
the writ, the party, who should be deter- 
mined by the House of Commons to 
be duly elected, bringing the action 
should recover double damages, toge- 
ther with costs. His hon, and Jearned 
Friend bad then proceeded, somewhat 
triumphantly, to notice the cases of Lord 
Abingdon, and of Mr. Creevey; but he 
would ask, did the House of Cominons, 
or the House of Lords, in those cases 
determine that the courts of justice had 
no authority to inquire into the privileges 
of Parliament 2? No; those were not cases 
involving the question of privilege of 
Parliament. Mr. Creevey afterwards 


brought his own case forward in that 
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House; and the ground upon which the | 


House refused to entertain the considera- 
tion of it was, not because they had not 
the right and privilege to entertain the 
consideration of questions affecting their 
own privileges, but because no plea of 
privilege could possibly le for an act 
committed in defiance and in disobedi- 
ence of the positive orders of the Houses. 
Mr. Creevey published his own speech ; 
that being declared in itself a breach of 
privilege, and the speech containing mat- 
ter actionable or punishable in a court of 
justice, it could not of course be assigned 
as a justification in a plea to that action 
that the speech was a privileged speech, 
the publication of it being itself a 
breach of the privileges of Parliament. 
It might as well be said that the publica- 
tion of a libel spoken in the House was 
privileged. The publication of anything 
spoken in the House, unquestionably, 
might be proceeded against, and had re- 
peatedly been so, as a breach of the 
privilege of Parliament; but, if of a 
libellous nature, it was also a breach 
of the common law of the land, and 
punishable in a court of justice. There 
was a double offence committed by 
such publication, and in either one way 
or the other was the party amenable. 
His hon. and learned Friend next stated, 
that there was an advantageous contrast 
between the proceedings of the House of 
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Lords and those of the House of Com- 
mons on questions of privilege. But had 
the House of Lords never attempted to 
interfere with the proceedings of a court 
of justice? He could only appeal for 
this to their own Journals. He found that 
in the year 1708 the House of Lords, 
being informed that an action had been 
brought and prosecated in the Common 
Pleas by one Joha Biggs, and one Aylett, 
his attoruey, against Mr. Hesse, one 
of Ins Majesty’s justices of the peace, who 
had acted uader the order and command 
of their Lordships’ House, aud who had 
apprehended a man, and, without any 
further order of the House, had com- 
mitted him, and kept him in bridewell 
four or live days, for being concerned in 
a riot at the door of the House of Lords, 
what was the proceeding of the Lords on 
that occasion? ‘They first passed a reso- 
lution, declaring * that according to the 
laws and usages of Parliament it is the 


undoubted right and duty of the Peers of 


Great Britain, in Parliament assembled, 
to give such orders as may be from time 
to time found necessary to disperse and 
suppress any force which shall obstract 
their coming to, remaining in, or return- 
lug peaceably from the House, or that 
may tend to interrupt the Parliamentary 
debates.’ They then ordered the plain- 
tiff into the custody of the Sergeant-at- 
arms, and they committed the attorney 
to Newgate. They afterwards called in 
the plaintiff, who was directed to stop all 
further proceedings ; and upon his sign- 
ing a release, and not till he had so done, 
wus he ordered to be discharged out of 
custody. The attorney, who having been 
the adviser of the plaintiff, was considered 
the greater offender, was kept in Newgate 
for ten days, and then discharged upon 
his humble petition, In 1788 Mr. Hyde, 
a justice of the peace, having attempted 
to get into Westminster-hall on the occa- 
sion of the trial of Mr. Warren Hastings, 
was refused admission by a constable, 
in pursuance of the general order of 
the House of Lords. Mr. Hyde indicted 
the officer for an assault —the officer 
pleaded to the indictment, was tried at 
Hicks’s-hall, and acquitted. At the dis- 
tance of some months the case was 
brought before the House of Lords. What 
was the conduct of their Lordships on 
that occasion? They committed Mr. 
Hyde, the justice, for his offence to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-arms, that 
offence having been the prosecuting of a 
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person at Hicks’s-hall for an act which he 
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performed in obedience to the orders of 


the House of Lords. He would next 
address himself more immediately to the 
case before the House. He participated 
m the feeling of deep regret which had 
been expressed by his nght hon, Friend 
at the course which they were now re- 
commended to pursue, 
to conceal from themselves that it micht 


t was impossible 


have the effect of bringing their privileges | 


2] 


for determination not only before the | 


Court of Kine’s Bench, but also before 
the House of Lords. He could not but 
feel that it would be a degradation of the 
House, and an act derogatory to their 
dignity, if a co-ordinate branch of the 


Legislature, as they were, and possessing | 


equal privileges, they should appeal as 
petitioners for those privilege s, or seek to 
enforce them, as suitors at the bar of the 
House of Lords, or in any way be hable 


to have those privileges there disenssed. | 


This was not the first thnme he had ex- 
pressed this opinion, When the consi- 
deration of Sir Francis Burdett’s actions 
against the Speaker and Sergeant-at-arms 
was before the House, and a similar 
course was recommended to be pur- 
sued, it was stated by an hon. Member 
of considerable authority that he had no 
doubt the judge, on reading the plea, 
would refuse to allow the action to pro- 
ceed, It was upon that ground, and 
upon that statement, which was net 
justified by the subsequent event, that 
he and those who agreed with him in 
opinion acquiesced in the proposition 
for allowing such plea to be put in 
without dividing the House. It was upon 


that ground he could from his own know- | 


ledge state, that Mr. Wyndhain gave way 
to the pressing arguments advanced on 
the other side. He would admit that, 
the House having formerly allowed 
an appearance to be entered to these 
actions against the Speaker and the Ser- 


geant, without animadverting on the cone | 
the | 
prosecution of them, it might create a. 


duct of the persons concerned in 


reasonable belief that the House did not 
cousider such actions as an offence avaiust 
their privileges. He was willing to 
allow, also, that the high authority of the 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, stated 
in Open court as it had been, in the 
mouth of February last, till it should 
he controverted by the resolutions of this 
House, might also fairly be an apology 
for the persons who had commenced these 
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actions. Though the present actions had 
been commenced subsequent tothe Report 
of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, yetthat Report, till it was sanctioned 
by the House itself, could not be consi- 
dered as possessing an authority by which 
the public in general were bound. 
Althongh he was strongly of opinion 
that the course which ought to be pur- 
sued towards all the individuals con- 
cerned in the prosecution of these 
actions was the ancient, appropriate, 
and legitimate course —that of com- 
mitting them to the custody of the Ser- 
eeant-at-arms, and the adoption of which 
he did not think likely to be attended 
with that degree of resistance which had 
been predicted by his hon, and dearned 
Friend, the Member for Ripon, yet 
he was unwilling to resort to the exercise 
of penal powers except where clear notice 
had been given by the House of Com- 
mons what their privileges were, and 
that they were determined to punish any 
offeuce against them. If those actions 
were proceeded with, the parties prose- 
cuting them would undoubtedly render 
themselves amenable to the punishment 
of the House. With respect to the 
course of proceeding to be adopted 
ou this occasion, he could not object 
to any course by which a court of justice 
should be informed of the wuature of 
sause of an action commenced in 
that court, and that it was against a party 
for having acted in obedience to the 
authority of the House of Commons. 
Whether that communication were made 
by a plea, or by a resolution of the 
Hou-e, tothe judges, was comparatively a 
matter of less importance. But after 
that communication should have been 
made, he was decidedly of opinion that 
the action ought not to be allowed to 
proceed, If it were necessary to exert 
that power which was exerted in the case 
of the Lord Mayor, and of Lord New- 
burgh, and to direct the proceedings to 
be taken off the file, it was competent for 
the House to do so, He should regret 
extremely to see the House driven to a 
collision with a court of justice; but he 
/mustsay, that if they were driven to it, 
| he, for his part, was one that would not 
abandon the contest. It was not fear of 
‘the authority of the Court of King’s 
| Bench which induced him to entertain 
ithe inclination to be moderate in the 
course he adopted for maintaining the 
| privileges of the House—privileges with- 
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out which they could not discharge their 
duty advantageously or faithfully to the 
country, and without which they could 
not justify their proceedings to their con- 
stituents. But it was said, that there 
might be a privileged communication of 
the proceedings of this House, and 
that Members might be privileged in 
making communications to their consti- 
tuents. Now, he would confidently assert, 
that if there were a privilege for any 
Member to communicate the proceedings 
of the House to his constituents, there 
was necessarily a privileged communica- 
tion to the whole United Kingdom ; for 
the whole United Kingdom were the con- 
stituents of every individual Member. 
If, then, any Member had a right to com- 
municate a single paper to any one indi- 
vidual, he had a right to communicate it 
to every inhabitant of the empire, for he 
was the representative not of a particular 
spot, but of the whole country. It had 
also been said, that the privilege of Par- 
liament only continued for torty days 
after each Session. That was incorrect 
even with regard to the personal privilege 
conceruing only the individual Members ; 
but the rights of the House, and the de- 
cisions on its own privileges, were perma- 
nent, and affected not only the House itself, 
but the country ; and those decisions were 
such as it was the duty of every court of 
law to respect. There was, however, one | 
potut which lad suggested peer to hiin. 
If an action was commenced during the 
recess of Parliament, it was obvious that 
the House could not come to any imie- 
diate resolution, declaring that the act 
complained of had been done under its 
authority. In such a case, it might be} 
difficult to convey that information to a} 
court except by pleading. The only 
other way in which that could be done 
was for the House to give the Speaker 
power of his own authority to write a 
letter to the court, certifying the fact, as 
had formerly been the practice with re- 
gard to suits against privileged persons. 
It might be said, that ncither such a cer- 
tificate nor a resolution of this House was 
imperative on a court of Jaw; but the 
House would remember that they had 
equally been told to-vight that the court | 
would refuse to admit the validity of a, 
plea. Should that be the case, they would | 
ultimately equally be compelled to resort | 
to extreme measures to assert their pri- 
vileges by their own authority. The 
House had not courted such a conflict, 





| 
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yet, if they should be pushed to the wall’ 
they must not shrink from it, but be pre- 
pared to maintain tothe utmost privileges 
which had been handed down from their 
ancestors, which were necessary to sup- 
port their own independence and the due 
exercise of those functions which were 
vested in them by the Constitution. 

Mr. Tume wished to ask the Attorney- 
General whether he meant to persist im 
the resolutions which he had proposed ? 
If there were any doubts as to the pro- 
priety of persisting in the resolutions 
which they carried the other evening, the 
speech of the right hoa. Baronet set the 
matter at rest, It was monstrous to think 
of their going back. All the cases that 
had been urged by the right hon. Baronet, 
and by the right hon, Member for Mont- 
gomeryshire, must justify the Attorney- 
General in the view which he originally 
took of the case. He did not wish that 
the privileges of that House should be 
submitted to the opinion of the House of 
Lords. It would not only be degrading, 
but it could only be done with a bad 
grace. They, therefore, had much better 
maintain and protect their own privileges. 
If there were one privilege more than 
another of importance, it was the publi- 
cation of their Reports and other papers. 
If they abstained from the publication of 


the results of their own inquiries, it would 


be perfectly useless entering on them. 
This privilege was essential for the main- 
tenance of popular rights and the inde- 
pendence of the House of Commons. 
The truth was, that this was an attempt 
to drag them through the mud in a very 
unpleasant manner, 

Viscount Howick was as unwilling as 
the hon. Member for Middlesex to go 
back from the resolutions they came to 


>) on a former evening, and for proots of 


the propricty of persisting in them, he 
would refer to the unanswerable and 
admirable argument of the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. That they ought to 
maintain their privileges was perfectly 
clear, and that they ought also to be the 
iuterpreters of their privileges was per- 
fectly clear. He concurred with the At- 
torney-General on this simple ground, 
that there was a precedent as to the 
course of proceeding, and this case would 
be found to be much stronger than the 
present. The case he alluded to was the 
action brought against the Speaker by Sir 
Fr. Burdett, and “then the House adopted 
a siinilar course of proceeding to that 
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now proposed by his learned Friend, the 
Attorney-General. ‘The privileges of the 
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House were then still more made an open 


question than in the present case. On 
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that occasion the House came to the | 


conclusion that the Speaker should be 
allowed to appear to defend the action, 
In the Report of the Committee of the 
House appointed in consequence of the 
proceedings in the case against the 
Speaker, there were the following obser- 
vations :—— 


tions commenced in breach of the privileges 
of this House, the Llouse has proceeded by 
commitment, not only against the party, but 
against the solicitor and other persons con- 
cerned in bringing such actions; but your 
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authority ina way which no judge could 
set aside. If the House would refer to 
the case already alluded to, it would be 
found that the mode of proceeding now 
proposed had been most ably supported 
by Sir A. Pigott, Sir Vicary ‘Gibbs, and 
the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. C. Wynn). 
He did not doubt but that the House 
would assert and maintain its privileges. 
If they asserted those privileges, which 


'were framed to enable them to discharge 
the important duties delegated to them, 


Committee think it right to observe, that the | 


commitment of such party, solicitor, or other 
persons, would not necessarily stop the pro- 
ceedings in such actions; that as the particu- 
Jar ground of action does not necessarily 
appear upon the suit or upon the declaration, 
the court before which such action is brought 
cannot stay the suit, or give judgment against 
the plaintiff, till it is informed by due course 
of legal proceeding that such action is brought 
for a thing done by order of the House; and 
it therefore appears to your Committee, that 
even though the Ifouse should think fit to 
commit the solicitor or other person concerned 
in commencing these actions, yet it will still 
be expedient that the louse should give leave 
to the Speaker and the Sergeant to appear to 
the said actions, and to plead to the same, 
for the purpose of bringing under the know- 
ledge of the court the authority under which 
they acted ; and, if the House should agree 
with that opinion, your Committee submits to 
the louse whether it would not be proper 
that directions should be given by this Ilouse 
for defending the Speaker and the Sergeant 
against the said actions.” 

It appeared, 
strong ground for proceeding in the way 
proposed, Be it recollected, also, that 
this was not au action aguinst the Speaker, 
but an action for libel against Mr. Han- 
sard and Mr. Nicholls; and it did not 
appear on the face of the proceedings that 
it was brought against them for what had 
been done by order of the House. The 
only object of his hon, and learned Friend 
was to allow them to state in their plea, 
in answer to the action, that they had 
published the document i question by 
order and with the authority of the House, 


The hon. Member asked what they would | 


do if the Court of King’s Bench decided 


against them? The House was not bound 


to > submit to that court ona question of its 
privileges, but they would support their | 


| anything 


'Ifthe noble Lord, 


) 


then, that there was very | 


| Hansard and others.’’ 


fs PY | > ‘“ . > P “ae ( Sant , 
“Tt appears that in several instances of ace | he was sure that public opimon would 


support them in the steps which it would 
be necessary to take to vindicate their 
undeniable privileges. They might act 
injudiciously in supposing that the court 
would act erroneously, or that this action 
could be maintained contrary to all pre- 
cedent. He protested against its being 
supposed that by adopting the resolution 
of the Attorney-General they were sub- 
mitting their privileges to the Court of 
King’s Bench, or to the other House of 
Parliament; the House would betray its 
duty if they submitted its privileges to 
either of these tribunals. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe would not op- 
pose the motion of the hon. and learned 
Member; but he intended to give it his 
most cordial support, and he could not 
help congratulating the House on what 
appeared to him to be the virtual aban- 
donmeut of their privileges which they 

hastily adopted the other night. The 
noble Lord said, that it was not to be 
supposed that the House had abandoned 
connected with its privileges. 
and those who acted 
with him, were not afraid of their hasty 


| proceedings the other night, he never 


saw before such a capital imitation of 
fear. On Tuesday, with a great sound of 
war, they brought forward their resolu- 
tions, and on Thursday night he found 
the following language was aflixed to a 
petition then presented, ‘* Stockdale », 
“Upon reading 
the petition and affidavit of John Joseph 
Stockdale, I do order that he be admitted 
to sue in forma pauperis, and do assign 
him John Curwood, Esq., as his counsel. 
Dated the 27th day of May, 1837. Den- 
man.’? Now, compare this with the reso- 
lutions agreed to on the previous Tuesday, 
“That by the law and privilege of Parlia- 
ment, this [louse has the sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction to determine upon the existence 
and extent of its privileges ; and that the in- 
| stitution or prosecution of any action, suit, or 
| other proceeding, for the purpose of bringing 
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them into discussion or decision before any 


Privilege— 


court or tribunal elsewhere than in Pwurlia- 
ment, is a high breach of such privilege, and 
renders all parties concerned therein amenable 
to its just displeasure, and to the punishment 
consequent thereon. That for any court or 
tribunal to assume to decide upon matters of 
privilege inconsistent with the determination 
of either House of Parliament thereon, is con- 
trary to the law of Parliament, and is a breach 
and contempt of the privileges of Pavrlia- 
ment.’ 

Such were the resolutions; and when 
they passed them, he thought that the 
noble 
what might come hereafter. It was im- 
possible for any impartial man to come 
to any other conclusion than that on the 
former evening, the voice they manifested 
was the voice of lions, but their actions 
now miunifested the timidity of hares. The 
only answer given by the noble Lord to 
the question of his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, was a reference to the 
action of Burdett v. Abbott; but the 
House should recollect that at that period 
they had not come to such resolutions as 
he had just read. The noble Lord said, 
if the judgment of the Court of King’s 
Bench should happen to be against them, 
no doubt the House would find some 
means of asserting its privileges, and he 
said that the people of England would 
support the House. He did not believe 
any such thing; on the contrary, if the 
Court of King’s Bench and the sworn 
judges of the land said that the assertion 
of such privileges was not in conformity 
with the law of the land, 
that the people of England would respond 
by declaring, that they valued such pri- 
vileges of that House as they did the 
paper on which they were written, 

Mr. Sergeant Wilde concurred in the 
course which was proposed to be taken, 
although, notwithstanding the authorities 
quoted in support of the precedent re- 
ferred to by the noble Lord, he did not 
think that it was the best mode that 
could be adopted. He had not found in 
any case where the Speaker had written 


to inform the judge of the privileges of 


that House, that the letter of the Speaker 
had been thought improper, or had failed, 
unless in ove instance, to have due 
weight. He thought, however, that it was 
a matter of great importance that the 
House should come, if it possibly could, 
to a unanimous vote on that question. 
The question, then, was whether the 
proposed course of proceeding were cons 


Lord had some misgivings as to | 


he was satisfied | 
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stitutional and proper? He admitted 
that there was some difficulty in coming to 
a conclusion, but he must say, with respect 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, that he did not think the 
course then proposed was inconsistent 
with the resolutions agreed to the other 
night. The course proposed by his learaed 
Friend, the Attorney-General, was the 
most likely to be supported generally by 
the Members of that House, although it 
did not exactly mect his view of the case. 
The House was judge of its own privileges, 
and it was a breach of privilege for any 


Publication of Papers. 


person to question this before a court of 


justice. The hon. Member for Finsbury 





said, that their proceedmgs in the first 
place were of a very boastful character, 
but their actions were very timid; but 
how often did it happen, in a clear and 
manifest case of breach of privilege, that 
that House did not think it necessary to 
call the parties before them, uor did they 
think it expedient to inflict punishment 
in every case? Tis own opinion was, that 
parties who brought actions iu such cases 
as the present should be summoued to the 
bar and dealt with by the House. It 
appeared to him, from the 
bringing the action on the part of Greeu, 
that he invited this course of proceeding ; 
for the letter of his attorney showed that 


privilege. It seemed to be his ambition 
to be brought to the bar ; and it would be 
well to er: atify him, It was asked how 
the Court of King’s Bench was to be in- 
formed of their proceedings in that 
House? He should say by their own 
officer ; and if the Court directed him to 
be committed, that House had then the 
power to protect its officers as the Court 
of Chancery had. The House was a 
higher court than the Court of Chancery, 
and must have at least equal power to 
protect its officers. flesaw uo difficulty, 
therefore, in communicating to the Court 
that the action was brought in contraven 
tion of a resolution of that House, de- 
claring ita breach of privilege. Suppo- 
sing it was deemed inexpedient to allow 
the parties to plead in court the privilege 
of that House, they might intimate to 
the sheriff, that auy attempt to enforce 
the writ of execution on the parties 


against whom the action was brought was 
a breach of privilege ; and if he attempt- 
ed, notwithstanding, to enforce it, they 
might bring him to the bar, and order a 





| release to be issued, 


supposing the parties 


mode of 


he knew that he was guilty of a breach of 
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applied to the Court of King’s Bench 
to order him to execute the writ, This 
might be done by a motion for an at- 
tachment, or the individual might bring 
an action against him for not executing 
his duty. It was desirable that that 
House should avoid getting into alterca- 
tion or collision with the Court of King’s 
Bench or any other court; and such a 
collision had occurred so seldom, that 
there was a difficulty in finding preee- 
dents to guide them, It was, however, 
clear that if any court thought fit to allow 
proceedings against an officer of that 
House in the discharge of a duty delega- 
ted to him by that House, the House 
must take care that he should not suffer. 
As they interrupted the first action, tn 
the emergency of a second action being 
brought, they might again stop it in its 
almost final stage, and get rid of the pro- 
ceedings, The officer would thus remain 
unmolested, and the parties would gain 
nothing by it. This would keep them 
much farther from the chance of collision 
with the courts of law than any other 
mode of proceeding. He denied that the 
motion proposed that night by his learned 


Privilege— 


Friend, the Attorney-General, Was at all | 


inconsistent with the resolutions agreed to 
ona former night. He denied, too, that 
allowing the parties to put in the plea 
proposed to these actions would submit 
the privileges of the House of Commons 
to the judgement of the Court of King’s 
Bench, It would be merely telling that 
Court that the act which had been done, 
and with reference to which the action was 
brought, was done by order of that House, 
and was within its privileges, and was 
protected by it. The court might say 
that the House had not sufficiently ex- 
plained their privileges, or that it was 
not satisfied of the existence of such pri- 


vileges. He knew that the Court of 


King’s Bench ought, and, he was inclined 
to believe, would, refuse to proceed in 
such case, for there was no power vested 
in any body of more undoubted authority 
than was the power of that House to de- 
termine its own privileges, At least, to 
enter the plea of the publication being in 
conformity with the order and the privi- 
lege of that House was quite sufficient. 
He would not indeed say how the courts 
might decide, for the prevalent opinion in 
Westminster-hall was against the privilege 
of the House. The question had been 
much discussed there; and although the 
feeling of the bar against the resolutions 
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aud in support of the view taken by his 
hon. and learned Friend, the Member for 
Ripon, was not so general as had been 
stated by his learned Friend, still, no 
doubt, it was very extensive. He had had 
a great deal of communication on this 
subject with many gentlemen of the bar; 
but he had not found one who adopted 
the opinion just referred to, who had 
looked into the question, or, at any rate, 
who had leoked so far into it as to beable 
to maintain it. Most of those gentlemen, 
after ten minutes’ conversation with him 
on the subject, observed that they were 
surprised that there was so much in his 
case. He was satisfied the minds of all 
these parties would be changed if they 
would well look into and examine the 
matter. In fact, the opinion said to 
prevail in Westminster-hall on the sub- 
ject was not worthy of consideration, as it 
was not founded on an examination of the 
subject. To revert, however, to the 
question, what would be the position of 
the House if the plea were overruled ? 
His opinion was, that the House would be 
placed in a situation of the greatest dif- 
ficulty. Ifthe Attorney-General appeared 
in the case, and argued the matter on the 
part of the House, undoubtedly it would 
be something ike a submission. All the 
courts were bound to acknowledge the 
privileges of that House ; but if the case 
were argued before the Court of King’s 
Beuch, the Court might determine against 
the House. He would recommend the 
Attorney-General, therefore, not to argue 
the question, but to submit it to’ the 
Court and ask for judgment. Hf the 
Court pronounced judgment against the 
resolution, then this House should take 
up its proper ground, and hon. Members 
who would not stand boldly forward in 
defence of these privileges, could not 
stand up for any other. Hon. Members 
should be enabled to leave to their suc- 
cessors the privileges which they them- 
selves had a right to enjoy. Great at- 
tempts had been made to mislead the 
public—gross misstatements of the law 
were daily uttered, but the question to be 
honestly considered was, what would be 
the result if the House were to control 
or put an end to all publication of their 
proceedings. What could a_ corrupt 
Ministry desire more than that that House 
should legislate in secret? No enemy of 
the public liberties could require a 
greater boon than that that House should 
sanction such proceedings. The precedent 
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would afford ample protection to a cor- 
rupt Minister or other public functionary, 
for it would prevent inquiry into high 
offences and misdemeanours, as no pub- 
licity could be given to the result of such 


inquiries. If, therefore, the point were | 
conceded, it was impossible that the | 


House could go on with any advantage to 


the public. In his opinion, the publication | 


of the debates of that House was per- 
fectly legal—quite as much so as the 
publication of the proceedings in courts 
of law. In his opinion the publishing of 
libels by that House, if necessary, was 


legal, Ifthe publication ofa libel, in a) 


case tried before a court of conscience 
were legal, why should not the publication 
of the proceedings of that House be also 
legal? Why should a court of justice 
have the exclusive liberty?) The House 
of Lords had adopted one undeviating 
course since 1620, and justified the pub- 
lication of libels. The hon. aud learned 


Gentleman then referred to the cases of 


Stockdale and Green, The former com- 
plained of having been charged with 
publishing indecent books. The justice 
of that complaint could be at once deci- 
ded on. He was engaged professionally 
for Stockdale, when his printer brought 
an action for debt against him. The 
debt was proved, and the plaintiff would 
have been entitled to a verdict, but the 
admitted gross indelicacy of the publica- 
tion induced the jury to decide in favour 
of the defendant. He had seen a series 
of reports of the South Sea bubble and 
other cases that would have led to inter- 
imimable actions if this House had not de- 
fended its privileges, and he would 
recommend temperate but resolute up- 
holding of those rights. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, after replying to a few 
of the arguments adduced by the Member 
for Ripon, said, that too much stress was 
laid on the decision of Lord Chief Justice 
Holt. All the other judges differed from 
him in opinion, and declared, that the 
Court of King’s Bench had no right to 
discharge a prisoner committed by the 
House of Commons. Much stress had 
been laid by the hon, aud learned Mem- 
ber for Ripon on a decision of Sir Orlando 
Bridgman. But, in the first place, he 
was bot a person who was likely to have a 
high opinion of the privileges of the House 


of Commons, since he had been expelled | 
fron that Howse in the reign of Charles | 


Ist., and was made Lord Chiet Justice after 
the restoration of Charles 2nd, Then, in- 
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stead of deciding, as the hou, and learned 
| Member supposed, in the face of two 
resolutions of the House, he expressly 
stated, in his judgment, that he had 
made inquiry of several eminent Parhia- 
ment men, who informed him, that no 
such resolution had really beeu adopted 
by the House, and that he, therefore, con- 
sidered the question was a res integra, 
perfectly open for the decision of the 
court, In the case of ** The King against 
Lord Abingdon,” which was au action 
brought against the defendant for a speech 
published by his authority as delivered 
by him in the House of Lords, by a party 
who considered his character slandered by 


reflections cast upon him in the course of 


the speech, the House of Lords, actuated 
by a high sense of honour, had declined 
to interfere. This case might be brought 
forward as an illustration of the danger to 


be apprehended from the publication of 


speeches containing any reference to in- 
dividual subjects of the realm, but he 
must say, that, looking at the probability 
of such an occurrence atising in practice, 
the danger could ouly be considered as 
chimerical. It was not to be supposed 
that any Member of Parliament would 
come down to either House and deliver 
an address with the purpose of destroying 
the reputation and wounding the feelings 
of any individual, The power of defining 
the limits of its own privileges was 
necessary, he was convinced, to the useful 
existence of that House; their claim to it 
was well founded im constitutional law ; 
and when Gentlemen talked of such a 
ight being above the law of the land, 
they ought to remember that the law of 
Parliament was part of the law of the 
land. The question for the consideration 
of the Tlouse was, whether the claim was 
consistent with the law of Parliament, 
which was equally binding upon them 
-with any other part of the law. And he 
was satisfied that the claim, tried by this 
standard, would be found just and valid, 
and that the House would neglect its 
duty if they failed to assert it, 

Mr. George F. Young said, that though 
he had listened with great delight to the 
speech of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, he took a different view of the rules 
by which the practice of that House, 
regarding the publication of its proceed- 
ings, had been uniformly directed. The 
very House of Commons which exercised 
the most important of all functions—an 
| alteration in the right of succession to the 
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throne, had manifested the greatest 
reluctance to consent even to the publica- 
tion of the journals. He found that on 
the 9th of March, 1688, the question had 
been put, that the votes of the House be 
printed. The House divided—the yeas 
were 145, the noes 1803; and it was re- 
solved in the negative. This showed that 
the strongest resistance was offered to the 
first step to giving publicity to papers 
designed for the use of the House. He 
was justified, then, in contending that 
ancient usage was against such a construc- 
tion of Parliamentary law as was advocated 
by- the hon, and learned Sergeant and 
other Gentlemen at the opposite side. 
On what grounds could the determination 
to refuse redress to any individual whose 
character might be libelled and his pros- 
pects ruined by documents put forth by 
a Committee of that House be defended ? 
It might be Parhamentary justice, but it 
was not common sense; it was neither 
natural justice, nor the justice which 


Privilege— 


English judges had from the first age of 


the Constitution dispensed to English 
subjects. In fact, the demands put for- 
ward by that House could only be en- 
forced by a tyranny more moustrous than 
had ever existed in the country, except in 
the days of the Long Parliament. He 
considered it the duty of every independ- 
ent Member to stand forward and ex- 
press his detestation of such principles ; 
and yielding to no Gentleman, as he did, 
in jealousy and aversion to anything ap- 
proaching to arbitrary power, he felt 
himself compelled to declare his objections 
to the delegation of such power to a 
popular assembly. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman would, in the course of to- 
morrow, go again to the library, and 
refresh his historical reminiscences, he 
would find that he had been connecting 
two circumstances which were distinct and 
sepurate, 


He would find that the resolu- | 
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would again resort to the library he would 
find that the proceedings of that House 
were published for the public information. 
He was glad to find that his motion had 
not been seriously opposed, It was quite 
necessary that some course should be 
adopted, and he thought that his was 
better than any other that had been sug- 
gested—better even than directing the 
Speaker to write a letter to the Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench. He had no 
doubt that it would gratify Mr. Stockdale 
to be sent to prison. Mr. Stockdale 
might, perhaps, deserve to be sent there ; 
but, paltry as he might be, it might give 
him an importance which did not belong 
to hun, and, therefore, he, for one, would 
be unwilling to gratify him at the risk of 
setting the country in a blaze for such a 
person, The only course that remained 
to them was either to plead, or to let 
judgment go by default. In the latter 
case the plaintiff would be entitled to 
execution, as a matter of course. There 
was another course open to them, namely, 
that adopted inthe case of Lord Newburg. 
In that case the record was ordered to be 
laid upon the table, and then taken to 
Palace-yard, and burnt. He was not 
prepared to take that course. His hon, 
and learned Friend the Member for New- 
ark had suggested another course. He 
recommended that judgment should be 
allowed to go by default, and then that 
notice should be served on the sheriff not 
to execute the execution. He was very 
much afraid the sheriff would not obey the 
order. It might so happen that a writ 
might be sued out against the officers of 
the House in November, when the House 
was not sitting, and could take no steps 
in the matter till the ensuing February, 
Nothing could, in that case, prevent the 
full amount of damages which might be 
awarded against the servant of the House 
from being levied. Such a course, then, 
was equally inapplicable with the first. 


tions of 1688 and the Bill of Exclusion! [Mr. Sergeant Wilde: In such an event 


were separate and distinct transactions, 


Mr. George F. Young had not adverted | sheriff. ] 


the amount might be lodged with the 
He did not think that this 


to the Bill of Exclusion ; though he could | would obviate the objection, because then 
not put his historical recollections in | 


competition with those of the right hon, 
Baronet,he was still well aware that the 
Bill of Exclusion was not passed in the 
year 1688. He had only alluded to the 


. 


resolutions of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons. 

The Attorney-General, in reply, said, 
that if the bon. Member 


for Tynemouth 








the damages would, in effect, be levied. 
It was hardly necessary for him to say a 
word on the question of privilege so con- 
clusively established in the admirable 
speech of the right hou. Member for 
Tamworth, Much had been said relative 
to the resolutions passed by the House on 
a former evening. He might doubt whe- 
ther it was necessary to re-assert principles 
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so often laid down before; but the lan- 
guage in which they were couched was 
that held by all Parliamentary lawyers, 
and every judge of Westminster-hall, 
from Sir John Fortescue, to Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. It had uniformly been said, that 
Parliament was the only judge of its own 
privileges, and that the judges were 
ignorant of such matters. The resolutions, 
then, advanced no new proposition ; they 
merely repeated doctrines held in all 
ages by Parliament and the courts of law. 


Municipal Corporations 


He had not the least doubt, that when the | 


question came to be fully argued before 
the judges, they would unanimously 
come to the decision, that the document 
which had given rise to the action was a 
privileged publication. The hon, Member 
for Newark had mentioned, that many 
lawyers were opposed to tliat exposition 
of the powers of Parliament regarding 
privilege to which the House had agreed, 
and he fully concurred with the hon. 
Member in thinking that those were 
gentlemen who knew nothing of Parlia- 
mentary law. The hon. Baronet, the 
Member for the University of Oxford, had 
taunted him with speaking irreverently of 
the judges. He had done nothing of the 
kind, but he did not hesitate to say, that 
if the law were otherwise than he asserted 
it to be, Lord Denman, in quoting and 
handing the published proceedings of that 
House to the other judges, would subject 
himself and them not only to an action 
but an indictment. The law, however, 
was notso, and he believed when the case 
was fully argued the Court of King’s 
Bench would be of the same opinion, He 
anticipated no other result. The House 
of Lords were as anxious to maintain their 
privileges as they were. In 1827, it 
happened that one of the messengers of 
the House of’ Lords took an umbrella 
from an individual on entering that House. 
The umbrella was lost, and an action for 
it was brought against the messenger. 
What was the consequence? Why, that 
the party and his solicitor were called to 
the bar, and if they had not consented 
not only to abandon the action but to 
make an ample apology, they would have 
been both sent to prison. This showed 
that the Lords were never behind hand in 
asserting their privileges. He had not 
brought forward his motion without due 
consideration of all the remedies sug- 
gested ; he thought it the least objection- 


able, and, therefore, he hoped the House 
would agree to it. 


{LORDS} 


The motion agreed to. The Attorney- 
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General, was also instructed to defend 
the actions, with a view to the assertion of 
the privileges of the House. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 9, 1837. 


Mrnutes.} Petitions presented. By the Earl of Devon, 
from various places, for the better observance of the 
Lord’s-dlay. 


Municiran Corporations (IRE- 
LAND.)} Viscount Melbourne moved the 
Order of the Day for the House going into 
Committee upon the Municipal Corpora- 
tions (Ireland) Bill. 

Lord Lyndhurst: I rise my Lords, for 
the purpose of opposing the motion sub- 
mitted to your Lordships by the noble Vis- 
count. When the question came under 
your Lordships’ consideration upon the last 
occasion I beg to state my entire concur- 
renee in the course that was then pursued 
by your Lordships. It appears to me that 
when your Lordships concurred in the pro- 
priety of that proceeding, it is perfectly 
impossible for us now, if we wish to act 
consistently, and as we ought to act, and 
in accordance with the proceeding which 
was then adopted, not to see that there is 
no other course to be proposed than a 
further prolongation of the consideration 
of this Bill. On the former occasion my 
noble Friend (the Duke of Wellington) 
moved the postponement of the committee, 
for the purpose of giving an opportunity 
for other bills—depending in the other 
House of Parliament to be sent to your 
Lordships. It was supposed, when these 
bills should come before your Lordships, 
that means might be found for so regula- 
ting and modelling the bill before this 
House as to deprive it of most of the ob- 
jections to which it is exposed in the 
opinions of your Lordships. Your Lord- 
ships concurred in that view of the case, 
and accordingly the committal was post- 
poned to the present day. Noble lords 
considered, and they went upon the as- 
sumption of the fact, that the two bills 
should be in the House at the present 
time. It appears that in this respect the 
noble Duke and other noble lords miscal- 
culated, asthe second reading of one of 
those bills is appointed only for this day. 
The noble Marquess has informed us —that 
this is purely accidental—that it arises 
from the state of business in the other 
House. I am willing to assume this as the 
fact. Iam bound to believe itis the fact; 
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and if it be so, then, if that had been an- 
ticipated by the noble Duke, and foreseen 
by you, instead of fixing upon the 9th of 
June for going into Committee, a more 
distant day would have been appointed. 
Ilow, then, can we consistently with our 
former proceedings pirsue any other course 
than that of resolving that the Committee 
be further postponed? If the purpose for 
which it was postponed was that of looking 
to these subjects, and taking them into 
your consideration at the period to which I 
refer, then it appears to me that you have 
but one course to pursue, and that is, the 
prolongation of the time. I am aware that 
the postponement upon the former occasion 
was opposed by many noble Lords on the 
other side of the House, By some it was 
stated that a postponement was equivalent 
toa rejection of the measure. It is quite 


Municipal Corporations 
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seeing it pass into a law, for the purpose 
of having the question settled, and of con- 
ciliating the feelings of the people of Ire- 
land. But L agree with what was stated 
on a former occasion by the noble Duke, 
that unless it can be framed in such a 
vay—unless it be made consistent with the 
maintenance of the Protestant Establish- 
ment, and consistent with Protestant in- 
terests—no consideration ought to induce 
us to passit; beeause | am convinced that 
in the maintenance of that establishment, 
and in the preservation of these interests, 
mainly ard entirely depends the union 
between the two parts of the empire. If 
that establishment be broken down, if 


| those interests be trampled upon, you lav 


clear that his Majesty's Ministers have not | 


so considered that postponement, because 
they pledged themselves, and in no 
equivocal terms, that they would deprive 
the country of their services if the Bill were 
rejected, The postponement, my Lords, 


the foundation for the severation of the 
two countries. Whatare the objections 
that I have to this measure? It is not 
my intention to go into the details of the 


Bill; this is not the time for doing so, 


has not led to that calamity, and [ amen- | 


titled to assume that that view has not been 
taken by the noble Viscount and the rest 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. I have no dis- 
position, my Lords, to refer to the argu- 
ments which took place in the last Session, 
and of the views taken of the question 
upon it. But permit me to say, that I 
still entertain the opinions which I then 
held, and which I felt it my duty to ex- 
press, that the best and safest course to be 


followed with a view to the tranquillity of 


Ireland was to pursue those measures 
which J then submitted to your Lordships. 
I believe in my conscience that at this 
time no wiser course can be adopted. If 
I] am asked why I am now inclined to de- 
part from that course, | answer because | 
am desirous, and am most anxiously de- 
sirous, that the question should be settled — 
because I am convinced that in matters of 
legislation you should not only attempt 
what is best, but you ought also to legis- 
late in such a manner as will be satis- 
factory to those upon whom your legislation 
is to operate ; and if I can be satisfied that 
this Bill can be so modelled and so framed 
—that it may become the law in Ireland, 
consistently with the tranquillity of that 
country, consistently with the safety of the 
Protestant Establishment, and consistently 
with the interests of the Protestant people 
in that country, then I shall be desirous of 


My main objection is this:—Looking to 
the provisions of this Bill—looking to 
qualification, especially of the electors, 
contained in this bill—I am satisfied that 
it would in effect hand over the Corpora- 
tions of Ireland to the Roman Catholic 


agitators inthat countfy. There is no 


| person acquainted with Ireland—there is 


no one who goes over the evidence given 
before the Committees of the other House 
on the subject of the elections—but must 
come to the same conclusion I have stated 
—that if you pass this Bill in its present 
shape and form, you hand over the Core 
porations in Ireland at once to the Roman 
Catholic agitatorsin that country. What 
has been the complaint against the corpo- 
rations ag they exist now? Over and over 
it has been urged against them—and it is 
that which induced me to acquiesce in 
what was proposed last Session—that they 
were exclusive—that they were exclusively 
composed of Protestants, and yet it ought 
to be remembered for what these Corpora- 
tions were formed, and what they were in 
their original establishment—that they 
were formed for the very purpose of sup- 
porting the Protestant Establishment 
and Protestant interests. Still, considering 
the changes that have taken place in 
society, in manners, and in other circum. 
stances, I was willing to go as far as the 
measure of last Session contemplated. 
What is proposed by this measure, and 
what would be its inevitable consequences ? 
Instead of Corporations liable to the same 
objections which are now made against 
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them—instead of their being composed ex- 
clusively of Protestants—that which they 
were originally intended to be—they would 
become exclusively Catholic, and under the 
domination of the Catholic agitators of that 
country. I know and J am sensible that with 
many this is a strong argument in favour of 
the measure. [ am sensible that this will 
be a strong recommendation of the measure 
with some persons; it is the object they 
aim at; it is to that we are to ascribe so 
much zeal and perseverance and labour 
upon their parts. It is for the purpose of 
accomplishing so immediate an object, and 
through the attainment of that object, they 
hope to attain another which they keep 
steadily in view, and which they avow— 
the destruction of the Protestant Establish- 
ment in that country. Allow me now to 
say, that I cannot help thinking that his 
Majesty’s Ministers share in the feelings 
that I have stated. That they should share 
in the feelings I have stated is not unnatu- 
ral, when we consider the language that 
has been held by them with respect to lre- 
land. I say that it is not unnatural for them, 
because they look to the support of that 
party as of the utmost importance to the 
continuance of their political existence. It 
is not unnatural that such a circumstance 
reconciles them to the sentiments of that 
party. That isa circumstance which to me 
affords the strongest objection against them. 
If I wished for a striking illustration to 
press upon your consideration, it would be 
this—it would be the conduct of his Majes- 
ty’s Government with respect to the Gene- 
ral Association in Ireland. Never at any 
period in this or in the history of any ether 
country was there to be found a body of men 
so formidable in their character, so extensive 
in their combinations, and so desperate in 
their designs, established in any regular Go- 
vernment. That Association is composed of 
men from every part of Ireland—composed 
toa great extent of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of that country—in communica- 
tion with the whole of the Catholic priest- 
hood. It bas in every parish in Ireland an 
agent under the name of a pacificator, for the 
purpose of assuming to itself the power of 
levying money — ‘‘ voluntary contribu- 
tions,” — as they are stated to be, but, in 
fact, forced contributions—and levying 
money upon the public at large for the ac- 
complishment of their own objects. They 
take upon themselves the superintendence of 
registry matters, influencing and overawing 
the electors ; nay, more, in many instances 
of overawing the Government itself. They 
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take upon themselves to denounce, and to 
proscribe Members of your Lordships’ 
House, and, more than that, if you look to 
their objects—for you will find they do not 
scruple to avow them—there is the organi- 
zation of such a body, and with such 
tremendous means of mischief; and what 
are the objects to which they are directed ? 
This is not mere speculation; it is not 
mere matter of conjecture; it is what is 
stated in their resolutions. ‘Their objects 
are the overthrow of the Protestant Estab- 
lished Church—they tell us they will never 
cease from agitation, never will dissolve 
their body, until they have accomplished 
their object—that object they call ‘justice 
to Ireland ;” and in case they do not suc- 
ceed in that, then they tell us that their 
next attempt will be to repeal the Union. 
Have I overstated the character of this As- 
sociation ?—have I overstated the nature 
of its organization ?—have I overstated the 
mischiefs that it is combined to accomplish, 
and to which all its energies are directed ? 
Well, my Lords, what have Ministers done 
with this Association? What have they 
attempted to do? Have they attempted to 
dissolve it ? Not one step has been taken by 
them for that purpose. I am satisfied that 
so far from any step being taken to dissolve 
that body, or for the purpose of abating 
such a nuisance, that they themselves have 
directly supported and encouraged it. My 
Lords, I am aware that, on a former night, 
the noble Viscount told us that he disap- 
proved of this Association, but he did so 
in a manner peculiar to himself, as if with 
a view of lessening as far as possible the 
effect of what he said, and of placing him- 
self still well with his supporters among 
that body. The noble Viscount likened 
its proceedings to those dinners which the 
Conservative party celebrated at different 
periods of the last autumn, those meetings 
being held for the purpose of supporting 
the authority of the Crown, upholding the 
institutions of the country, and maintain- 
ing the Protestant Establishment. These 
meetings were likened by the noble Vis- 
count to the proceedings of an Association 
whose objects were to interfere with the 
prerogative of the Crown, to destroy Pro- 
testant interests, to pull down the Protestant 
Establishment, and to confiscate its property, 
and apply it to purposes for which it never 
was intended. I am quite aware that the 
noble Viscount threw out something like a 
doubt that the law could reach that associa- 
tion. I think, if I recollect right, that I saw 
something like a smile upon the face of a 
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noble and learned Friend opposite when 
it was declared that the members of that 
Association could not be prosecuted for a 
conspiracy, as none of its proceedings were | 
secret. It struck me that such an observa- | 
tion was somewhat singular as proceeding 
from one who was formerly a member of | 
that profession to which I have the honour | 
to belong. But has any attempt been made 
by the noble Viscount to prosecute the As- 
sociation? Has he taken the opinion of the 
law-officers of the Crown? I never heard 
of such a course having been taken. I | 
never heard even that it was surmised. | 
But supposing that the law as laid down | 
on the opposite side is correct-—supposing 
that the members of that Association could 
not be prosecuted for a conspiracy—why 
has there not been an application made to 
Parliament on the subject ? Why has not 
the attempt been made by his Majesty’s 
Ministers? There has been no suggestion 
even of such a course being adopted. I 
pass by all these matters because it is in the 
recollection of your Lordships, that in the 
arly part of this Session a noble Lord, 
who is a Member of this House, and who 
is alsoa member of that Association, de- 
clared in the hearing of your Lordships 
that if his Majesty expressed his desire that 
the Association should dissolve, it would 
at once submit to the expression of such a 
wish. Have we any intimation of the ex- 
pression of such a wish by the noble Vis- 
count ? Has he intimated a desire on the 
part of Government that the Association 
should be put an end to? I never heard of 
any intimation of such a wish; but there 
is an anxious desire upon every occasion to 
defend the proceedings of that body. I 
have stated that not only have his Majesty’s 
Ministers not shown an anxiety to dissolve 
the Association, but they have directly 
countenanced it. I beg leave to state in 
confirmation of this the facts which are 
now notorious to all, and which have been 
discussed over and over again in another 
place, and which have been established on 
the clearest possible evidence. ‘To what is 
it I allude? Ministers have selected mem- 
bers of that Association, assembled in the 
manner I have described, and for the illegal 
objects I have mentioned to fill public offices. 
From that society they have selected sti- 
pendiary magistrates-—nay, more, one of 
the objects of the Association being to 
superintend the registration of voters, 
they have selected from that Association 
persons judicially to determine upon the 
registration. Nay, more, to show the 
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countenance that has been given to that 
Association, they selected from that Asso- 
ciation one of the most influential members 
of the body, one who was employed to 
draw up the rules, and they placed him in 
one of the most confidential offices that a 
person could be intrusted with under the 
Government—an office of that description 
in which he may be called upon to pro- 
nounce an opinion with respect to the 
legal character of the Association itself. 
ajesty’s Ministers have done nothing 
to discountenance that Association ; but 
everything to uphold and encourage it. 
I wish now to draw your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to the conduct of the Government in 
reference to another Association of a 
widely different character, and to contrast 
the conduct of that society with that of the 
body in question. Inever did approve of the 
mannerin which the Orange body was er- 
ganized. There wasa defect in their constitu- 
tion; but they were assembled, with what 
views? Theirobject was, to maintain the pre- 
rogative of the Crown, to uphold the laws 
and institutions of the country, and, above 
all, to protect the Protestant establishment. 
As soon as his Majesty intimated a 
desire that these Associations should be 
put an end to, by their own voluntary act 
they were put an endto. But look to the 
conduct of the Government in reference to 
that Association. Not a member of that 
society was to be appointed to any office 
or situation. Upon that principle his 
Majesty’s Government acted. They not 
only acted upon it, but in their regulations 
for the police in a Bill which passed your 
Lordships’ House last year, they were 
directly excluded. That was what was 
done with that society; it was at direct 
variance wth what was done with the 
other body. In the first instance, it was 
declared that parties were incompetent to 
hold any office or situation, though the 
object of the society to which they be- 
longed, was the maintenance of existing 
institutions; but with reference to the 
other Association, with objects directly the 
reverse, there has been no disqualification 
of its members for any office of trust. Am 
I, then, warranted in the statement which 
I have made, that the increase of the 
power of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
is not viewed altogether with distaste by 
the noble Viscount ? I do not say that 
this is not natural. The Association is a 
formidable engine of power. It is exer- 
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Government, and I do not say, that the 
Members of that Government should not 
view it with as favourable an eye as pos- 
sible. But, my Lords, what is the situation 
in which his Majesty’s Ministers stand ? 
In no former period of our history has the 
Government of this country been placed in 
such a position. To whom do they look 
for support? ‘l'o the enemies of the Pro- 
testant establishment. In Ireland their 
supporters are composed of the declared 
enemies of the Protestant Church of that 
country, In England, the political Dis- 
senters are their main stay and support. 
Deprive them of theaid ofthe one or of the 
other, of those, and what becomes of the 
Government? They feel that their power 
is gone, and that they have no means of 
supporting themselves. IT repeat, that this 
is the first time in the history of this 
country when the Government has de- 
pended almost exclusively for support, on 
the declared enemies of the Protestant 
Charch. My Lords, where is this to stop ? 
Concession, we know, leads to still furthe: 
concession, according tothe natural course 
of events. Give these men a part of the 
spoils of the Church—yield to them what 
they ask for now, and you encourage 
them to make further demands. My 
Lords, when will the noble Viscount pause 
in his downward career? This is no spe- 
culation. These reasonings are generally 
speculative ; but, unfortunately, this is a 
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matter of fact. What are we told by those 
persons? They say that they will receive 
all youoffer, but that they will take it only 
as an instalment, and that they will never 
cease agitating—that they will never ceas: 
convulsing the empire until they strip the | 
national Church of its property. Ther 
objects are distinct and clear, this prin- 
ciple is avowed, too, to a certain extent, | 
by the Members of the Government them- 
selves. We are told, ‘ How will you 
govern Jieland? how will you regulate | 
that country and restore tranquillity to 
her? Concede every demand, and if she 
is not contented, go on conceding; give 
her more, and go on conceding till she is | 
satisfied.” This, my Lords, we are told | 
by a noble Lord, one who is not the least | 
able, or the least influeutial member of the | 
Cabinet of which he forms a part. What) 
are the supporters of the Government | 
asking for now? ‘The prostration of the | 
Church of Ireland. This Bill conceded to | 
them, they gain that object. What is 
their next demand? They tell you that! 
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you must repeal the union. Such, then, 
is the course which his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have adopted. Now, my Lords, allow 
me to call your attention to the Bill 
itself. Ihave stated on a former oceasion 
that nothing should ever induce me to ac- 
quiesce in passing this Bill as it stands. 
In the first place, I see that a 5/. qualifica- 
tion is the basis of the Bill. Iam not so 
insensible to what is passing around me, 
as not to know what a 5/. qualification is, 
My Lords, I know that a 5/. qualification 
is no qualification at all, and that if we act 
upon this principle, the constituency by 
which these Corporations are to be regu- 
lated, will be composed of persons who 
vill be goaded and driven to vote under 
the absolute direction and nomination of 
the Catholic Priests. What is the ery ? 
Justice for Ireland, and ademand that her 
municipal institutions be placed on the 
same footing as those of Scotland. Well, 
my Lords, how is it in Scotland? The 
very smallest qualification, is a 10d. quali- 
fication, and that secured, in a variety of 
ways, a substantial qualification; and yet 
the supporters of the Government demand a 
5l. qualitication for Ireland, although they 
say that Ireland ought to be put on the 
same footing with Scotland. The quali- 
fication, alone, continued the noble Lord, 
would induce him never to agree to the 
Bill. ‘Then there was this inconsistency 
in the Bill. Last Session an act had been 
passed which took from the magistracy in 
lreland the appointmentof police constables 
and transferred it to the lord-lieutenant, 
and yet this measure gave the ap- 
pointment of the constables to the 
town- councils: and the jurisdiction 
of these was extended all over the coun- 
ties in which the boroughs were, and in 
some instances, to the adjoining counties. 
There were three objections that he enter- 
tained to the Bill. First, there was the 
extraordinary patronage which it would 
confer, It intrusted the town-council 
with the power of appointing officers at 
their discretion. ‘The town-council were 
also to have the power of giving salaries 
at their discretion, and of levying rates to 
defray the expense of those salaries, and 
for other incidental matters. He had 
another objection, and a strong one, to 
urge against the measure. First, he con- 
sidered the mode in which the town-coun- 
cil were to be chosen which he had already 
pointed out to their Lordships. Then he 
considered the views which were enter- 
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tained by the parties, to whom was to be 
intrusted the local authority, and the 
probability that the individuals who thus 
obtained the command of the public 
purse would be thereby enabled materially 
to extend their influence. Let their Lord. 
ships conceive what the state of Ireland | 
would be, with bodies of that description 
in the possession of power, with political 
agitation spread over the whole face of 
the country, combining together, corre- 
sponding with each other, and thus form- 
ing their corporations into formidable | 
engines for furthering the objects of the 

parties who were the patrous of this Bill. | 
The noble Viscount, who was sometimes | 
disposed to philosophise in his observa- | 
tions, had more than once said that bodies | 
which assumed a power which did not 

legitimately belong to them, so far from 

being formidable, only rendered themselves 

contemptible and ridiculous, That remark 

might be applicable to a country like this, 
where there were countervailing forces. 

Here there was a powerful magistracy 

and an influential clergy — here, there | 
were institutions of various descriptions to | 
control and check any body of men who | 
usurped functions to which they were not | 
entitled. The case was widely different | 
in Ireland. What controlling power ex- | 
isted there? If they set up these bodies | 
in that country, arrayed them in legal au- 
thority, gave to them the formsand insignia 
of office, the power of commanding the 
constabulary, and in making use of the 
public purse, as they might do, under this 
3ill—if they did this, would any one tell | 
him that they would not thereby crea e a 
power of a most formidable character? In 
cases of this kind, he was unwilling to | 
rely on his own general observations, or on 
his own experience; but there was a 
witness on this subject, who was appealed 
to on a former occasion by a noble Friend 
of his, whose evidence appeared to him to | 
be decisive—a witness, whose testimony, 
he thought, he noble Viscount could not | 
object to, because heconsidered him the pa- 
tron and protector of his Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment. A witness, who was more schooled | 
in the arts of agitation than any other 
individual who had ever lived— who was 
more experienced in keeping alive popular 
excitement, and who better knew the 
means of moving the people of Ireland in 
conformity with his own views than any 
other individual whom he had ever known. 
He called the evidence of that individual | 
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in aid, who told them that all he was 
anxious to obtain was a measure of muni- 
cipal reform; he said, give him that and 
he would make himself responsible fortheir 
obtaining the rest. Without this evidence 
he should have come to the same conclu. 
sion at the dictation of his own reason; 
but when he found himselfso supported— 
when he found himself supported = y evi- 
dence which the noble Viscount could not 
controvert—he felt that he was placed in 


| a Situation that was altogether impregnable. 


[In a question of this kind, above all others, 
the arde-tor principle was that on which 
they ought to act. Let them look to the 
state of Europe, and compare it with what 
was its state about 200 years ago, when 
the reformed religion was extensively 
established throughout the continent. He 
regretted tosay, that in Europe now there 
were large masses of the population by 
whom the reformed religion was no longer 
acknowledge Let them not deceive 
themselves on this subject; let them see 
what was going on in this respect in Ire- 
land, and let them not altogether shut 
their eyes to what was passing in England 
itself. The noble Viscount on a former 
occasion, in arguing this Bill, was pleased 
to tell them how admirably the Municipal 
Act had worked in this part of the United 
Kingdom. The noble Viscount told their 
Lordships as it had been so successful here, 
notwithstanding the anticipation of their 
Lordships to the contrary, he felt sure that 
any one looking fairly to the subject must 
see that they might safely confer the same 
privileges and powers on Ireland. The 
noble Viscount alluded in support of his 
views to some communications he had 
received as to the working of the Muni- 


cipal Act in different parts ofthis country. 


The communications to which the noble 
Viscount referred, formed, indeed the 


| greater portion of his speech. The noble 


Viscount referred, among other corpora- 
tions, to that at Bristol. Now, haviag 
himself formerly held the office of recorder 
of Bristol, he knew something of that city ; 
and he begged to state that he had received 
a communication in reference to the Bristol 
Corporation which was directly at variance 
in every particular with the statement of 
the noble Viscount. He would just touch 
on one or two of the points of his com- 
munication in answer to the observations 
and statements so much relied on by the 
noble Viscount. One of these was as to 
the better administration of the corporate 
2U 2 
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property. A sum of 30,0007. was to be 
raised by rates on the inhabitants of part 
of Bristol, for the purpose of making good 
the loss occasioned by the riots and dis- 
turbances which had occurred in that city 
some years ago. One of the first measures 
of the new town council was to provide for 
that loss out of the corporate property. 
Thus they applied 30,000J. of the capital 
of the corporation—of that corporate pro- 
perty which was to last for all time—to 
relieve the individual subject to the pay- 
ment from the charge. It was said by the 
noble Viscount that the administration of 
justice had been greatly improved by the 
Municipal Corporation Bill. He had 
observed how much better it was for 
offenders to be tried by the judge of assize 
than by the recorder of that city. Now, 
what was the operation of the measure in 
this respect? Why, that every man who 
committed a crime was subject to the 
jurisdiction of the judge of assize, before 
whom he was tried at a distance of thirty 
miles from his friends or his witnesses. The 
effect of such a system must make it im- 

ossible for persons to bring their witnesses 
em the judge of assize, because they 
were not able to bear the expense. He 
entertained great respect for the judges of 
assize; but he begged to say that, in his 
opinion, those individuals who had filled 
the situation of recorder for upwards of 
100 years were in no respect inferior to 
them. It would be enough for him to say 
who those individuals were. There was 
Sir Michael Tooke: then, at no long in- 
terval, Lord Ashburton. There were also 
Lord Thurlow, Sir Vicary Gibbs, Lord Gif- 
ford, and, after a short interval, Sir Charles 
Wetherell. These were all men highly 
gifted, and as capable as any other men, 
well, faithfully, and satisfactorily to dis- 
charge those duties incident to the criminal 
jurisdiction of this country. The noble 
Viscount had said, that party animosities 
and disputes were comparatively put an 
end to by the operation of this Bill. With 
respect to that representation he begged 
to refer to the statement with which he 
had been furnished. The noble and learned 
Lord read the following extract from the 
document :— 


“ The perpetual recurrence of elections for 
representatives of wards excites a feeling, per- 
haps, inseparable from any contest, but ren- 
dered more bitter and more vehement from the 
narrow circle in which itis confined, which 
mukes the matter personal to every one who 
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partakes in it, and brings almost every neigh- 
bour into personal collision. For the purpose, 
or under the pretext, of guarding the franchise, 
and preventing the intrusion of improper 
votes, a system of espionage is kept up; and 
in the interval between the annual elections 
the ferment is enlivened by the contest for the 
registration. We live, therefore, in a constant 
fever. If by the abatement of sectarian vio- 
lence is to be understood the unnatural union 
between the body of Dissenters of the most 
opposite opinions with the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church—a union intended 
only to effect a common purpose, and which 
must most assuredly terminate when that pur- 
pose is answered (if answered it shall ever be) in 
increased hostility to each other—then, indeed, 
such an abatement has taken place. In any 
other respect the assertion is unfortunately as 
little true as the other averments of the state- 
ment,” 


The noble Viscount, besides referring to 
Bristol, alluded to Cambridge, Leicester, 
Norwich, and several other places. He 
would therefore read a statement from 
Cambridge, which was communicated to 
him on an authority quite satisfactory, and 
that statement, like the one from Bristol, 
was completely at variance with the 
statement made by the noble Viscount, 
and which he wished to be taken asthe 
foundation of a similar system in Ireland. 
He had thought it his duty to say thus 
much with respect to the measure before 
the House, and thus much with respect to 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Government. 
But the people of Ireland were desirous 
that a Municipal Bill should pass. He 
was desirous, as he had already stated, 
that a Bill should pass, provided, as he 
had also said, such a Bill could be so 
formed as to be consistent with the tran- 
quillity of that country and the safety of 
those interests to which he had adverted. 
He was desirous that that Bill should be 
founded on the principle of election. He 
was desirous it should be founded on the 
principle of election, so as to ensure re- 
sponsibility among those persons who were 
to be elected, and to whom the adminis- 
tration of the different towns was to be 
intrusted. Being desirous that that ob- 
ject should be accomplished, being desir- 
ous that this question should be set at 
rest, being desirous that as far as was 
possible the wishes of the people of Ire- 
land should be complied with, he came to 
the conclusion originally of supporting the 
motion of the noble Duke, and he was 
only acting consistently now in praying 
for an extension of the time that was ori- 
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ginally granted. He wished this measure 
postponed till the time when the Irish 
Church Bill might come before them, 
which he supposed would be at no very 
distant period. It was possible, that the 
provisions of that Bill might be such, 
either in the form in which they would 
reach their Lordships, or as their Lord- 
ships might frame them, as to put the 
Church of Ireland, as far as its property 
was concerned, on a_ safe and secure 
foundation. When that was accomplished, 
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one great impediment to the passing of 


this Bill would, in his opinion, be re- 
moved. There was another Bill in the 
other House of Parliament, establishing 
the principle of rating which was to be 
extended to the whole of Ireland. When 
that Bill came up to this House, they 
might find that it afforded materials for 
the settling of the qualification on a secure 
basis, so that they could establish not a 
mere nominal qualification, but a qualifi- 
cation tried by the best possible test, that 
of bearing the public burthens of the 
country or of the place. Should that be 
the case, and he anticipated that it would 
be, they might then be able to model an 
important part of the Bill so as to free it 
from those objections to which it was ex 
posed. It was on this ground—it was 
because he hoped to be able to pass the 
measure in a manner that would be satis- 
factory to the people of Ireland, instead 
of voting for its rejection on the present 
occasion, or at any future stage, that he 
was desirous of having another opportu- 
nity of forwarding, or of framing it, in 
conformity with the principle he had men- 
tioned. For the accomplishment of that 
object, and in furtherance of those views, 
he should propose, as an amendment to 
the motion of the noble Viscount, that the 
word “now” be struck out, for the pur- 
pose of substituting “ the third of July.” 
He named that time, because he con- 
cluded that the bills he had mentioned 
could not be before the House at an earlier 
period: but if any assurance were given 
by the noble Viscount that they would 
come up at an earlier date, he was willing 
to alter the day to the earliest possible 
period. 

Viscount Melbourne: Judging from the 
commencement of the noble and learned 
Lord’s speech, though I was well aware he 
was going to make the motion with which 
he concluded, yet I must own that, judg- 
ing from the commencement of the noble 
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and learned Lord’s speech, I did hope 


that, on the general subject at least, he 
was about to adopt a calm, cool, and dis- 
passionate tone; that he was about to 
adopt a tone which would not be altoge- 
ther, otherwise than conciliatory; a tone 
exhibiting that fair and proper feeling to 
which I beg to declare myself not at all 
insensible. I am sorry to say, that my 
hope has been disappointed. The noble 
and learned Lord has, in the course of his 
speech, used expressions and uttered sen- 
timents which, in my opinion, are very 
little if any less objectionable, which are 
very little if any less offensive, which are 
very liitle if any less likely to have a pre- 
judicial effect on the feelings of the two 
countries, than was that speech which he 
delivered on a former occasion in this 
House with such eminent success—with 
so much success in exciting indignation 
and passion—with so much success in ac- 
cumulating every difficulty and obstacle 
possible in the way of a fair and concilia- 
tory conclusion of this subject. What 
does the noble and learned Lord say on 
the present occasion? In the course of 
that invective in which he has thought 
proper to indulge, he has said, that those 
who compose the Conservative meetings, 
are the friends of the King and Constitu- 
tion; while we, the Ministers, are sup- 
ported by none but the enemies of the 
Constitution. What right has the noble 
Lord to make that assertion? What right 
has the noble and learned Lord to make 
that charge? Be they Roman Catholics 
or be they Dissenters, by what right does 
he assume that superiority of character? 
What entitles the noble and learned Lord 
to assume that right to censure and con- 
demn? Js his character so high? Is his 
character so far above theirs as to justify 
him in setting himself up as the censor of 
others—-as the censor and condemner of 
such large masses of his fellow subjects ? 
[ mean to speak nothing but what is re- 
spectful of that noble and learned Lord. 
I have always expressed a great respect 
for his abilities; and I repeat what I have 
more than once in this House stated, that 
[ confine my respect strictly to his abili- 
ties. Having that respect for his abilities, 
I say it is not fitting—I say it is not be- 
coming the station which he has filled in 
this country—that he should cast this 
bitter censure on so large a body of his 
fellow countrymen and fellow subjects. 
But with respect to the question which the 
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noble and learned Lord has brought be- 
fore the House, I stated on a former occa- 
sion that I could not concur in the grounds 
which the noble and learned Lord has 
submitted for the postponement of the 
measure ; and having objected to them on 
the Sth of May, it is not likely that I 
should concur in them now on the 9th of 
June. I do not think the reasons urged 
are at all sufficient. I think it is unusual, 
I think it is most imprudent, I think it is 
most unwise, to make the operations of this 
House depend on anything passing in the 
other House of Parliament. I say, first, 
that the course proposed is a new mode of 
proceeding; I say it is an inconvenient 
mode; I say that it cannot tend to 
advantage between two co-ordinate As- 
semblies, each being a House that is the 
guardian of its own powers and privileges, 
and acting one on the other; I say, that 
proceeding on this principle is not likely 
to bring this matter to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. My Lords, I see no reason why 
your Lordships should not go into Com- 
mittee at present. The noble and learned 
Lord has stated objections to the details of 
the bill; he has objected to the jurisdic- 
tio given to the corporations ; to the ex- 
ten of patronage they will have at their 
disposal. These, however, are all ques- 
tions for the Committee into which | now 
move your Lordships to go. But though 
the noble Lord stated these objections to the 
details, the greater part of his speech went 
to the principle of the bill—it referred to 
the state of Ireland—to the state of the 
population of Ireland—to the power to be 
given to those who form the greater por- 
tion of the population of Ireland. The 
noble and learned Lord said the bill pro- 
posed to confer on them a power whch 
cannot, with safety to the Protestants of 
Ireland be trusted to them. Yet he says 
the people of Ireland are desirous of the 
bill; and he also is desirous that the bill 
should pass. He is desirous, too, that it 
should be founded on the principle of 
election. Why, is it not extraordinary that 
he should be desirous of passing this mea- 
sure, entertaining the opinions he has 
expressed respecting the majority in Ire- 
land, and the motives by which they are 
actuated? But the noble and learned 
Lord would have the bill founded on the 
principle of election. Now, I will answer 
for it, that be his ingenuity and skill what 
they may, he will not be able to escape 
from the difficulty of the majority of the 
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population of Ireland being Roman Ca- 
tholics. If that really unfits them to 
possess the privileges which this bill would 
confer on them, no skill or ingenuity of 
his can ever contrive an escape from it. I 
therefore, beg to say, that, in my opinion, 
he has acted most inconsistently in giving 
any countenance to the bill whatever. 
The noble and learned Lord, having been 
unfortunately absent during a considerable 
portion of the session, has come forward 
on the present occasion, and raked up all 
the topics of the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion, and the appointment of persons who 
were members of that Association to office 
in Ireland, those topics having been dis- 
cussed over and over again. It was what 
the session began with, and, according to 
the noble and learned Lord, it seems to be 
that with which he intends the session 
shall close. The noble and learned Lord 
appeals to his own cousistency and to the 
consistency of the House on the present 
occasion. He says you cannot, con- 
sistently with what you have already done, 
adopt any other course than that of post- 
poniag the bill on the grounds on which 
you postponed it before. I beg to claim 
for myself, and for the noble Lords beside 
me, the privilege of paying some attention 
to our consistency, and we feel that we 
cannot give our consent to any further 
postponement, having objected on a former 
occasion to the reasons advanced in favour 
of the delay as insufficient. I stated that 
to act on the grounds which were then 
proposed would be most dangerous, and 
to postpone the forwarding of one bill till 
some other bill comes down from the other 
House is a course of great difficulty and 
delicacy. I put it to the noble Duke, than 
whom there is not, I believe, one of your 
Lordships who is more capable of taking a 
sound practical view of any question, 
whether it isnot so? J ask him whether 
he thinks it practicable for the two Houses 
to proceed in this manner—whether some 
accident is not likely to occur—whether 
some temper may not be excited—whether 
some difficulty would not probably arise 
which would render it impossible to bring 
the matter to a satisfactory termination. 
The course proposed is one more refined 
and subtle, I will venture to say, than any 
which the sound sense of the noble Duke 
ever suggested, or which has come within 
the range of his experience. With great 
bodies of men you cannot act in that 
manner, and if that be the object which we 
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have in view we shall fail. Then why not 
go into Committee? What is the reason 


why you will not go into the consideration of 


this Bill—why you wili not go into Com- 
mittee, and then take into consideration 
all the practical suggestions of the noble 
and learned Lord, rejecting all the general 
objections with which he has chosen to 
accompany them, and which, if allowed to 
take effect, would be fatal to the whole 
measure? The noble and learned Lord 
has alluded to Gentlemen whom he has 
pleased to call the patrons and defenders 
of the Government. He says we are en- 
tirely supported by the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, and we are therefore willing to 
assist and promote their interests every 
way in our power to the prejudice of the 
Protestants at large. I say that is not the 
ease. I beg to deny that imputation al- 
together. I beg to say, that we are 
more willing to see the Protestant in- 
terest in Ireland trampled or trodden 
under foot than he is—not in the slightest 
respect. We are determined to assert 
the rights, liberties, and properties, and 
all that belongs to every class of his 


Majesty’s subjects, whether they are of 


the Church Establishment, or whether 


they are not of it—-whether they are of 


one description of faith or of another, 
The noble and learned Lord has adverted 
to the Roman Catholic Association of Ire- 
land. I have said what I think of that 
Association, and Ido not consider it neces 
sary to repeat my remarks on the present 
occasion. But the noble and learned 
Lord says, was there ever such an Associa- 
tion before? In reply, TE think [ might 
endeavour to recal to the noble and learned 
Lord’s recollection, whether, wheu he sat 
on the woolsack from the year 1827 to the 
year 1829, there did not exist such a body 
in the country? The noble and learned 
Lord then called to his aid neither the 
common law, if that was sufficient, nor 
did he introduce any new statute on the 
occasion. [ Lord Lyndhurst expressed 
dissent.}] 1 know what the nobie and 
learned Lord is going to say, he would tell 
us that he did introduce a new statute ; 
but though he did so, was it not under 
cover of the Concession Bill—of that Bill 
which was to confer equal civil rights and 
privileges on the Roman Catholics? { will 
not inquire now whether what was done 
on that occasion was prudently or wisely 
done, nor will I express an opinion as to 
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the observation which accompanied the 
measure, because | do not wish to stir up 
matters which formerly created great dif- 
ferences of opinion; but I cannot help 
saying, that I think, unless it had been 
the intention to concede to the Roman 
Catholics all they required as regarded 
equality of civil rights, that concession 
never would have been made. The noble 
and learned Lord has stated, that we gave 
way to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and speaks of the Association in Ireland 
as a Roman Catholic Association. Unfor. 
tunately that Association is’ not a Roman 
Catholic association; and if there is any 
thing davgerous and formidable in that 
Association—if there is anything which 
makes it more dangerous and formidable 
than the former one, it is, that a body of 
Protestants belong to it, and that it has a 


no | more general character than any that ever 


before existed in that country. With re- 
Spect to persons who have been members 
of that Association having been appointed 
to oflice in Ireland, | must say, most dis- 
tinctly, that when an Association comprises 
amongst its members many distinguished 
individuals—when it has grown up to be 
of considerable importance—when it has 
excited a great deal of enthusiasm in the 
minds of young men, and many young 
lawyers have been induced to enrol their 
names in it—I think it would be unwise, 
[ think it would be exceedingly imprudent, 
on the part of the Government to pro- 
nouuce against all connected with it a ban 
of exclusion from office. But, says the 
noble and learned Lord, that is what you 
have dove with respect to the Orange 
societies. Now | beg to say, that though 
that course was proposed by the Govern- 
ment, I entertained doubts as to its 
policy; I will even say, that I never came 
to a decision with greater doubt; but I 
yielded to the proposition on account of 
the peculiar character of those societies. 
They were entirely secret—the members 
were bound together by secret oaths. I 
never have been initiated in their myste- 
ries, but they were similar, I believe, to 
those of freemasonry. 1 have understood 
that rites were observed of a very solemn 
nature; that they were of an awful devo- 
tional character. Certainly the members 
of the Orange lodges sometimes were 
bound by illegal secret oaths and awful 
ceremonies. 

The Duke of Cumberland having been 
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much connected with those societies, he 
begged to observe, that there never was 
any thing of the sort described by the 
noble Viscount, or he certainly never 
would have countenanced them. 

Viscount Melbourne: If there were not 
secret oaths, nobody could go in but 
members; the proceedings were secret. 

The Duke of Cumberland: The meet- 
ings of every club in London are secret. 
I never would have belonged to a society 
in which any oaths were taken of the sort 
mentioned by the noble Viscount, or in 
which there were any proceedings con- 
trary to the spirit of the laws and con- 
stitution of the country, 

Viscount Melbourne: The members of 
the Orange societies were, as I believe, 
bound together by oaths of secrecy; and 
that induced me to adopt, with respect 
to them, the policy of excluding them 
from office under the Government. The 
noble and learned Lord, in speaking of 
the Roman Catholic Association, made it 
a ground of charge against them that they 
took on themselves to levy money, to 
nominate candidates, and to influence the 
elections, Will the noble and learned 
Lord allow me to ask him, is there no 
club in London which does that. Does 
he know of no club in which money is 
raised, and that has been instituted for 
the very purpose of carrying such objects 
as the influencing of elections into effect ? 
If that is to be a complaint against the 
Roman Catholic Association, there are 
other bodies that must share it. I deny 
that any encouragement of the General 
Association has been given by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and I say, that to ap- 
point a professional man to office under 
the Government, who has been a member 
of it, is not to afford it undue encourage- 
ment. The noble and learned Lord had 
observed, that 100 years ago the number 
of Catholics in Europe was not equal to 
the number existing at present. I do not 
know to what countries he alludes; but 
if it be a fact that the Protestants are 
diminishing, or that the Roman Catholics 
are increasing, I am sorry to hear it. I 
am sorry to hear that the Roman Catholic 
religion is gaining anywhere on the Pro- 
testant religion. Ihave seen a statement 
to that effect in the writings of men of 
ability, but [ hoped that it was not ac- 
curate, and I regret to hear a similar state- 
ment made on the authority of the noble 
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and learned Lord. But, if it be true, that 
don’t alter the present case at all. If the 
Catholic religion be winning and gaining 
—if it be increasing and drawing on the 
reformed religion—it is not by refusing to 
impart to the Roman Catholics the rights 
and privileges belonging to them, it is 
not by objecting to their number, that we 
shall correct or remedy that which we 
regret. The noble and learned Lord had 
adverted to one or two of the arguments 
which I used when I had the honour of 
submitting this Bill to your Lordships’ 
consideration, and he has more particu- 
larly adverted to the proofs I furnished of 
the successful working of the English 
Municipal Bill. That, perhaps, was an 
imprudent argument to use, it certainly 
has had the effect of raising more dis- 
cussion than [ intended, and might tend 
to prevent that very good which it was 
my object to show existed. What I have 
always said, was, that it would be, and I 
now say, it is evident that the Bill has 
worked better—that it has worked more 
smoothly—that it has worked more tran- 
quilly in the second year of its operation 
than it did in its first. I expect it to work 
still better next year. As evidence of the 
success of that fact, I appeal to time, 
which tries and passes judgment on all 
measures. With respect to the operation 
of the Act at Bristol, and the counter 
statement of the noble and learned Lord, 
Ihave only to remark that I have been 
intrusted with alarge petition from 
Bristol, agreed to at a public meeting, 
which confirms everything I stated on this 
subject on a former occasion. That peti- 
tion I shall have the honour to present to 
your Lordships, and I do not wish to excite 
any further discussion on the subject, 
because I know it is one on which parties 
might be found who would make asser- 
tions on the one side, which would be 
denied on the other, without coming toa 
satisfactory conclusion, My Lords, I 
again declare that I cannot agree to the 
proposed postponement of the Bill. 1 
must say, ‘‘not content” to that post- 
ponement. Having made these observa- 
tions, I shall pass by all the more violent 
parts of the noble and learned Lord’s 
speech. His long absence will perhaps 


account in some degree for the violence in 
which he has indulged, it may be the 
result of his opinions having been for a 
considerable period pent up. 
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sion, I must say, not only “ not content,” 
to the postponement of the Bill, but also 
“ not content ” to the recurrence of any of 
the warmth which has been allowed to 
exhibit itself in these discussions. 

Their Lordships divided on the origi- 


nal motion :—Contents 


119; Not-Contents 128; Proxies 77— 


205; Majority 86. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 9, 1837. 


Minutes.} Petitions presented. By Mr. Saw and Mr. 
Sergeant Jacxson, from the clergy of Cloyne, Ross, and 
Munster, against the Ministeria] Bill for the abolition of 
Tithes,- By several hon. M&MBHRS, from various places, 
for the total abolition of Tithes. 


Wiean Recrory.} On the motion 
of Mr, Brotherton, the Order of the Day 
for resuming the adjourned debate on the 
Wigan Rectory Bill having been read, 

Mr. Hindley moved a clause providing 
‘that nothing in that Act contained shall 
in any manner prevent or interfere with 
any future appropriation by Parliament of 
any of the monies raised under and by 
virtue of this Act to the providing salaries 
for additional ministers of the Established 
Church in the parish of Wigan.” 

The Earl of Dardington said, the object 
of the Biil was to enable the rector to let 
a portion of the glebe on building leases ; 
and agreeably to the wishes of the inhabit- 
ants of Wigan, the Committee had 
resolved that space should be left vacant 
for the recreation and enjoyment to which 
the townspeople had long been accustomed 
on these common lands, a part of which 
should continue to be held on the same 
tenure as at present, and not be liable to 
be built upon. The clause, if passed, 
would, in his opinion, completely establish 
the right of that House to interfere in the 
disposition of private property. The 
parish of Wigan was a large one, but yet 
he had never heard that additional mi- 
nisters were wanted by the parishioners. 
If any such necessity were proved to 
exist, he should have no hesitation in 
saying, that the rector oughtto pay those 
ministers out of his own pocket. In his 
opinion no private property would be safe 
if Parliament were to give the power 
embodied in this clause, to which he 
trusted the House would never be brought 
to accede. 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause be brought up:—Ayes 29; 
Noes 84:—Majority against the clause 
55. 

On the question, ‘That the Bill do 
pass,” 

Mr. Hindley did not want to injure any 
clergyman connected with the Established 
Church—but when he found a Bill of 
this nature before Parliament, which 
sought to double the income of the rector, 
in a place where 18,000 persons had been 
proved to be utterly unprovided with 
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spiritual education, 
oppose it. 

Mr. £. Ellis said, that there had never 
been an inclosure of the property hitherto, 
and there was a well in the centre of the 
ground sought to be enclosed, which was 
of great use to the inhabitants of Wigan, 
who had strongly petitioned against the 
Bill, and the only person that would be 
benefitted was the rector. 

The House divided :—Ayes 112; Noes 
59 ;— Majority 53. 

Mr. Hume said, that on Monday a 
Committee was to be appointed to consi- 
der of the best means of increasing the 
value of Church-lands by a diiferent man- 
ner of leasing. ‘The Bill then before the 
House prejudged that question ; he there- 
fore moved that the question be postponed 
till that day six months. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey regretted the ab- 
sence of his Majesty’s Ministers. ‘The 
House appeared to be studiously kept in 
the dark on the question. It was admitted 
that the rector of Wigan already 
enjoyed an income exceeding 2,000/. a- 
year—he was informed 2,300/.; now the 
effect of the Bill was, to double that 
income, The Gentlemen opposite had come 
forward upon a late occasion as the most 
strenuous supporters of the Church, as the 
poor man’s church. Now that an op- 
portunity presented itself when they could 
carry out the views they had then only 
theoretically put forth, every club had 
been scoured and emptied in order to 
swell the numbers of the Conservatives 
against their avowed principles. He 
trusted the House would, by some means 
or other, procrastinate the measure even 
in its final stage, until the Ministry were 
present to clear themselves from the 
inference which might be drawn against 
them, and to give hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site an opportunity of considering the vote 
they were about to give. 

Mr. Hindley begged to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair, whether it 
would be in order then to move that the 
title of the Bill be altered. 

‘The Speaker answered in the negative. 

Mr. Hindley : The question was, whe- 
ther the House would allow this money to 
go to the increase of the luxury of any 
individual. 

Mr. Baines had a return by which it 
appeared that the gross income was 
2,823/. a-year, and the net 2,330/. There 
was a want of church accommodation in 


Wigan Rectory. 


he felt bound to 
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the parish. Where, he would ask, could 
there be a better opportunity than the 
present of increasing church accommoda- 
tion? The question was, whether the 
House would sanction the proposition for 
increased accommodation, or would up- 
hold the abuses of an overpaid Church ? 

Mr. Roebuck : There is a great deal of 
hypocrisy in this House. I see the right 
hon. Member for Cambridge opposite. I 
want to meet that right hon. Gentleman 
on this matter. I hear very often on the 
opposite side of the House great state- 
ments made about accommodation for 
the worship of God. I heard this week, 
on Wednesday night, great statements 
made about the necessity of worshipping 
God on the Sabbath-day, and now we 
have in opposition to the worship of God 
a certain sum of money to be put into the 
pocket of the rector. And now we shall 
tind the value of certain protestations by 
the vote that will be given on this occa- 
sion. Which will carry it, worship or 
the parson’s pgcket? ‘The parson’s pock- 
et, if I understand it. You talk about 
worship when it is for your own peculiar 
party purposes, but when there is a ques. 
tion of whether you are to have money or 
worship, you are all for money. The 
question is this:—a certain clergyman, 
having about 2,000/. a-year, wishes to put 
about double that sum into his pocket by 
an improved value given to the estate by 
Act of Parliament. ‘The real question 
befure us is, are we to interfere by an Act 
of Parliament so as to increase the value of 
Church property when there is before the 
House a measure respecting improving 
property generally? This is 
nothing more than an attempt by a side- 
wind to take out of the operation of that 
Act a particular person, and I am some- 
what surprised his Majesty’s ministers 
are not here to defend or resist a specific 
violation of their measure to a very 
important extent, and let the country 
understand to what extent it is. 

Lord Stanley said, the rector and patron 
of the living of Wigan applied for powers 
to build on a certain portion of land con« 
nected with a living, and also for liberty 
to mine for coal under the same land. A 
complaint was, however, made that there 
was on the land a public well, and that 
several public footpaths crossed it, which it 
would be unjust to shut up. These points 
were referred to the two hon. Members for 
Wigan, and an arrangement was made, 
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whereby not only the footpaths and the 
well secured to the inhabitants, but twelve 
acres of land were given to them for re- 
creation. The sole object of the Bill was 
to allow buildings to be erected and the 
land to be mined for coal. He admitted 
that the value of the living was 2,000/. 
a-year net; but out of that considerable 
sums were paid by the incumbent, one of 
the most liberal men he ever was acquainted 
with, in stipends to curates, and in supe 
porting minister’s chapelries. He believed 
that he was fully justified in asserting 
that the rev. gentleman dispersed annually 
1,100/. among his curates and parishioners. 

Mr. Wakley said, when the question of 
Church-rates was brought forward, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said, they had no ob- 
jection to Church property being improved, 
but that the increase should be applied to 
procure religious instruction for those des- 
titute of it. Now, what were hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite doing ? Instead of securing 
the increased funds for those destitute of 
instruction, they were handing the funds 
over to a fat rector. 

The House divided on ee question of 
postponement:—Ayes 108; Noes 189: 
Majority 81. 

Mr. C. Buller said, if there was a great 
opposition got up at the last stage of the 
Bill, it was because the Bill was a job, 
carried through so privately that those who 
are not locally acquainted with Wigan, or 
with the parties, knew that its object was 
to convert public property—Church pro- 
perty—to private purposes. He should 
move an amendment to the title of the 
Bill, in order to show that those who 
opposed the Bill would not lend themselves 
to private Committee jobbing. He begged 
to move to leave out the last four words of 
the Bill, and to insert these words—“< To 
enable the rector and patron of the same 
to increase their private property out of 
Church property, which was much needed 
for spiritual purposes in districts which 
were represented to be in a state of spiritual 
destitution.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Hindley would move that the 
debate be adjourned to Monday. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned :—Ayes 66; Noes 
165: Majority 99. 

The amendment of Mr. 
negatived without a division. 

We subjoin the lists of the division only 
on the question “ That the Bill do pass.” 
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SratE or tne Nation.] On the 
Order of the Day being read, 

Mr. Roebuck said, it would be in the 
recollection of the House that he had 
given notice of a motion relative to the 
state in which the Government stood, and 
he considered the present occasion a fit 
opportunity for redeeming his pledge. 
The Order of the Day for the second read- 
ing of the Irish Tithe Bill had been put, 
and it appeared to him that they were 
about to lose their time by so doing, be- 
cause even if they passed that Bill it could 
not become a law, at least under the aus- 
pices of the present advisers of the Crown. 
The circumstances in which that House 
stood were most remarkable, and required 
deep consideration. Two bills had been 
sent up to the other House of Parliament, 
but they were told the House of Lords 
would not take them into consideration 
until something had been done by that 
House to please them. Of that threat no 
notice was taken, and particularly none 
by his Majesty’s Ministers; and he was 
bound to say, from their whole conduct, 
that they did nothing for the people, 
though they did much against them; their 
labours, in fact, were little better than 
nothing. The House and the country had 
been told at various times that justice was 
to be done to Ireland ; but what he wished 
to call the attention of the House to, was 
the situation in which this House, the 
country, and the Government were at the 
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present moment; and he asked the House, 
and he asked his Majesty’s ministers, if 
they were not in a very extraordinary dif- 
ficulty? What was the difficulty? There 
was no Government of the country. The 
difficulty was, that the time of the House 
was spent to no purpose; and further than 
that, the stoppage to business was not 
only caused by the other House, but also 
by the House of Commons. But the other 
night the Government had really suffered 
a defeat on the Church-rate Bill, when, 
on a division, they had only a majority 
of five in their favour. Now, every one 
knew that was virtually a defeat, and the 
Bill could not again be brought forward 
in that House. Ministers were not in the 
position in which they stood at the com- 
mencement of the Session. They stated 
then they would place their existence as 
Ministers on the fate of the Corporation 
Bill for Ireland. The noble Lord the leader 
of that House stated in his place, that if 
the Bill did not pass the House, he and 
his colleague would retire. What had 
become of that Bill? Why, it had been 
postponed, and it was distinctly under- 
stood that it would be postponed till the 
Lords knew what that House was about. 
The other House thwarted and obstructed 
measures sent up to them and virtually 
said to the House of Commons, “ if you 
will not do what we like, we will not pass 
your bill.” That was the position of the 
House of Lords; but obstruction and 
delay were not confined to the House of 
Lords. What had been done in that 
House? Every proposition—every mea- 
sure brought forward for removing the 
evil, the noble Lord and the Government 
had distinctly and unequivocally refused 
to pass. Every one of these propositions 
the noble Lord had got rid of by an 
evasion. In what state, then, were they? 
Paralysed. And he asked the noble Lord, 
he asked the House, and, further, he asked 
the country, what good was to be derived 
from playing over a farce by discussing 
the Irish Tithe Bill? Did they not know 
that, if it passed that House, defeat 
awaited it elsewhere, and that it could 
not become a law? Every one said to his 
neighbour, that it was of no use to discuss 
such a measure, because it was sure to be 
lost. He wanted, therefore, to see if the 
position of the country could be altered 
he wanted to see if there were any means 
of extricating the House and the country 
from the difficulty. Every body knew 
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the difficulty was great—every body knew 
that the existence of the ministry hung on 
a thread, and if present circumstances 
continued, there would not be a ministry 
much longer. Now, that was said in pri- 
vate. Why should it not be said in pub- 
lic? Why should the government not 
admit and give publicity to the fact? 
But that was the way in which a min- 
istry called liberal and returned to office 
by the popular voice, rendered the services 
the people expected of them, They pur- 
sued a line of policy which their best 
friends dreaded and which their enemies 
admired. They were useless for good pur- 
poses—they were of use only for evil, and 
as far as the people were concerned were 
only mischievous; and if they remained 
in that hopeless condition there would 
be no result but mischief to the people. 
I am willing to allow, that Ministers have 
honest intentions, and are desirous to 
carry out the fruits of the Reform Bill; 
but still [ must ask what has been done? 
It must be in the recollection of every one 
that on the passing that Reform Act the 
unrepresented classes (that is, those who 
were to remain unrepresented after the 
passing of the Reform Act) determined to 
forego their claim to the franchise, upon 
the representations made to them by their 
friends of the advantages to be derived 
from that measure when it became a law. 
Solemn promises were made on the part 
of the new constituencies of great reforms 
to be effected in all departments of the 
Government, and the public at large en- 
tertained great hopes in consequence of 
these magnificent promises. For example, 
the people were told that important re- 
ductions should take place in the expen- 
diture of the state. Improvements were 
promised in the administration of the law 
in all its branches. Justice to Ireland, so 
long delayed, was now confidently antici- 
pated. It was supposed that by a re- 
formed Parliament effectual means would 
be provided for the education of the peo- 
ple, and thus the ground laid for getting 
rid of every objection to the extension of 
the suffrage to all classes of the people. 
And, furthermore, we were told that the 
government of corruption was to be ended 
for ever, and Tory domination was said to 
be doomed to eternal destruction. The 
hopes then raised have been miserably 
disappointed—the promises then made 
have been shamefully broken. The ex- 
penditure of the country is as wasteful and 
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extravagant as in the palmy days of Tory- 
ism. There has been no actual reduction 
of expenditure [Oh, oh !]. Hon. Members 
may cry “Oh, oh!” but unfortunately 
there are certain 0, 0, o’s at the end of 
certain figures [Cheers and laughter]. The 
administration of the law is as disgraceful 
now as before the days of the reformed 
Parliament. Now, under the auspices of 
a liberal Government, there is one law for 
the rich and another for the poor, and 
justice is utterly denied to the indigent. 
Justice has not been done to Ireland. The 
education of the peopleis left to the govern- 
ment of chance, and so far from attempts 
being made to extend the franchise, every 
nerve has been strained to narrow and 
curtail it. The government of corruption 
is not ended, neither are the days of To- 
ryism numbered. A few nights since the 
so-called liberal Government were de- 
feated—-not in the House of Lords—not 
in the Chamber of hereditary and_ ir- 
responsible Legislators—-but here, in the 
Commons’ House, as it is denominated ;— 
here, by the representatives of the people, 
have the measures of the liberal Govern- 
ment been repudiated. Here, by the very 
power by whose aid we expected to over- 
awe and control the opponents of the po- 
pular will, have all our vain hopes been 
destroyed ; and we have learned, at 
length, that, before good government can 
be attained, yet more extensive and search- 
ing reforms must be made in the frame 
and constitution of the Legislature. And, 
to sum up the catalogue of evil, it is now 
evident to every one that the present Go- 
vernment is doomed; every one says this 
to his neighbour in private ; I cannot un- 
derstand why it should not be publicly 
avowed. We all of us well know that the 
termination of the present ministry is but 
a question of small time; and we look 
upon the early incoming of that party 
which we were confidently told was for 
ever destroyed as inevitable as to some it 
is painfully disagreeable. But, while we 
are all thus agreed as to the result—while 
every one knows, and by a sort of instinct 
feels, that the early dissolution of the pre- 
sent Cabinet is certain—we are far from 
universally understanding the cause of 
this disagreeable effect. When it is asked 
why things are so, few are prepared with 
any, still fewer with the right, answer. I 
will at once offer to the House my expla- 
nation of the causes of the present em- 
barrassments of the Government, and de- 
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scribe the only remedy for the disease un- 
der which they labour. I will assume, 
Sir, by way of hypothesis, and for the 
purposes of the present argument, that the 
Ministry are honest in their intentions, and 
that when they came into power they 
really desired to obtain for the people that 
which the people believed to be the legiti- 
mate fruits of the Reform Bill. The real 
state of the Legislature at that time ought 
to be carefully recollected. One branch 
of the Legislature, viz. the House of Lords, 
were well known to be bitterly hostile to 
the popular demands, and the House of 
Commons also was known very imper- 
fectly to represent the whole population of 
the country. Working, then, with instru- 
ments thus defective, two courses lay be- 
fore the Ministry seeking to obtain for the 
nation that good Government which they 
had long demanded. ‘They might en- 
deavour to win over their opponents by 
compromise, in the hope of disarming op- 
position; or they might pursue a bold and 
determined course, and thus force their 
enemies and the people’s enemies to yield. 
Unfortunately the present Cabinet deter- 
mined on the first course; and from the 
moment of their accepting office down to 
the present hour their Government, has 
been a constant see-saw between hostile 
principles. On no occasion have they 
laid down a rule on principle and steadily 
adhered to it, but have always sought to 
attain their ends by a shifting and evasive 
policy. Vor example, they have never 
hardiy laid down and faithfully followed 
to all its consequences the leading prin- 
ciple of popular Government, viz., that the 
governors ought to be responsible to the 
governed. ‘They have, however, con- 
stantly hinted at this doctrine, and have 
sought by side-wind attempts to carry it 
into practice, while, at the same moment, 
they have in words done every thing to 
impugn it. To-day they are liberal; to- 
morrow the reverse. Aristocratic in prin- 
ciple; democratic in pretence. So far as 
relates to the manner of their proceedings. 
The matter of their proposals has been of 
the same nature. They have come for- 
ward with large promises and mean per- 
formance. Vaguely libera! has been their 
talk— ineffective and useless have been 
their measures. What has been the ne- 
cessary result? They have to the utmost 
angered their opponents; they have crea- 
ted an hostility that cannot be surpassed 
—fierce, bitter, and undying, it is impos- 
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sible to increase and apparently impossible 
to allay it. But they have not done any- 
thing to inspirit their friends; and they 
have allowed the great body of the people 
to become indifferent respecting them; 
and exceedingly suspicious as to the 
honesty of their-intentions. The people 
say that their expectations have been de- 
ceived, that none of the vaunted benefits 
of the Reform Bill have accrued to the 
nation, and that in every important par- 
ticular the Government is now essentially 
the same as that in existence before the 
supposed improvement of the representa- 
tion. The fatal consequence of this feel- 
ing on the part of the public is apathy 
respecting the present administration and 
all which may succeed it, while our insti- 
tutions remain unaltered. And apathy 
among the people is destruction to a 
liberal administration. I have stated in 
this House before, that the existence of 
any administration which dealt in com- 
promise, and which by this means sought 
to keep our institutions such as they are, 
could only be maintained by keeping the 
people in a state of constant excitement. 
This I then adduced as a great evil, and 
I still insist upon my former statement ; 
and [ complain now, as I complained then, 
of the conduct of the Ministry. <A wise 
Government would have understood and 
properly appreciated the evil, and would 
have taken the only means of quickly and 
effectually remedying it. They would 
have placed before the people a plan of a 
constitution which would insure peace 
and good Government in a calm as well 
as an excited state. They would have 
told the people that one great effort was 
necessary; and they would have guided 
the movement they had created to a 
definite and certain end. But the present 
Government has, as usual, done only half 
of this. They have sought to keep the 
people excited—but not by hope, but by 
fear. They have not told them what they 
ought to desire, but have striven every 
nerve to point out an evil they ought to 
avoid. The great terror, the standing 
hobgoblin, by which they have wrought 
upon popular fear, has been the return 
of the Tories to power. This instru- 
ment of excitement has at length lost 
its power. The game of the Whigs has 
been played to the end, and failure 
and defeat now stare us in the 
face. ‘The people are no longer terrified 
by the cry of “The Tories are coming.” 
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They answer, ‘If they do come, whatevil 
will follow? Our position under the 
Whig administration is no better than it 
was under the Tories, and if the latter 
come into power we shall be no worse off 
than now. We, through the instrumen- 
tality of the Whigs, have for the last five 
years lived a life of feverish hope and fear. 
Our hopes have been bitterly disappointed ; 
we have begun to believe that our fears 
were as idle as our hopes.” Such is now 
the language of the people; and the 
Gentlemen opposite who are so eager for 
power are thought to be strong because 
the Liberals become weak. They have not 
a greater hold upon the affections of the 
nation now than they had a few years 
since, but the Whig administration has 
lost its influence, and the cruel position of 
our Government is such that no Liberal 
Government can maintain its existence 
except during a state of popular enthusiasm 
towards liberal doctrines. The Whig 
Government has done nothing to take ad- 
vantage of the favourable moment—they 
have not strengthened popular institutions, 
but have, by their neglect and trifling with 
every great principle, cooled down the 
enthusiasm that might have rendered them 
triumphant, and disgust has succeeded to 
hope. Ifit be asked why the people feel 
disappointed, I need only point to three 
cases in which, amongst others, their 
hopes have been cruelly disappointed. 
First, all hopes of justice to Ireland are at 
an end—at least all hope of justice being 
peaceably rendered to that country has 
vanished; second, all hope of justice to 
the Dissenters of England has also gone to 
the same bourne; and lastly, the unrepre- 
sented millions see no chance of obtaining 
what they desire—a share in that Govern- 
ment which decides upon their lives and 
fortunes. In every one of these cases, which 
I have selected from a mass by way of il- 
lustration, the cause ofthe people’s disap- 
pointment is the same; and that is the 
course of compromise, the weak and dan- 
gerous trifling and tampering with principle, 
which the Government has followed and 
adopted. They were told at the outset of 
their career that this course would fail, 
and that such dishonest dealing with prin- 
ciple would lead to defeat. Has not the 
event justified the prediction? You have 
tried on your knees to obtain justice for 
Ireland-—-your real principles have been 
cloaked, hidden, shuffled over, distorted, 
twisted ; degradation could not go further 
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than I have witnessed on the part of the 
ministerial advocates of justice for Ireland : 
and what has been your reward? Con. 
tempt and scorn. Your enemies have 
trampled upon your measures; they have 
contemptuously delayed, changed, or 
rejected them, as the humour of their in- 
solence suggested ; and you have bowed 
and humbled yourselves to the dust, and 
with supplicant voice, and crouching, 
crawling subservience, have prayed them to 
be moderate in their supremacy. What 
ought you to have done? What you did 
not dare to do. You should have raised 
on high the banner of freedom for England 
and for Ireland. You should have boldly 
told the people of both countries justice 
could not be gained by either while an 
irresponsible body of hereditary legislators 
could at will dispose of the fortunes and 
the happiness of the people. Did you do 
this? Never. But you did all you were 
able to bring contempt upon those who 
pointed out the real seat of the mischief. 
You said you desired to introduce respon- 
sibility into the local Government of Ire- 
land—so far you maintained the de- 
mocratic dogma. But you scornfully 
treated all who explained to the people 
that the reason of the failure of your at- 
tempt was the irresponsibility of the House 
of Lords, and so far you, after the true 
see-saw or Whig fashion, favoured the 
aristocratic doctrine. The people looked 
on—they began to grow angry with the 
hereditary band of legislators. A word 
from you—a hand lifted up by one of the 
Ministerial leaders— would have created a 
feeling which the Lords could not have 
withstood. But, then, hereditary privi- 
leges would have been in danger, and 
your order would have suffered. Be it so 
—let us allow that your conduct was na- 
tural, It is plain that you love those ex- 
clusive privileges more than you love good 
government for the people, and that when 
the two things come into collision you in 
reality side not with the people, but with 
their enemies. Let the world know this— 
be honest in the matter, and do not pre- 
tend to be Liberals with such feelings pre- 
dominant. So much for the way in which 
you dealt with a great principle when the 
happiness of Ireland was concerned. Now, 
let us look at the conduct you pursued 
when the great doctrines of religious 
freedom were at stake here in England. 
The Dissenters have petitioned this House 
to relieve them from an impost which, they 
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tell us, presses hard upon their con- 
sciences—they tell us, that to maintain a 
church from whose doctrines they dissent 
is to thema grievous calamity—and the 
Ministry listen to their complaints, and 


they immediately assume the name of 


Friends of the Dissenters and of religious 
liberty. How do they manifest this their 
devotion to the cause of religious freedom ? 


Do they come down to this House and | 
openly avow the doctrines upon which | 


alone these imposts oughtto be abolished ? 
No; they assure all those who maintain 
the supremacy of the Church of England, 
and who resist this proceeding as an attack 
upon that supremacy, that they are among 
the warmest friends of all the exclusive 
privileges of the Church of England; they 
say, also, that they are enemies of the 
voluntary system. Thus far they maintain 


the doctrines of religious tyranny. But, 
on the other hand, on the see-saw prin- 


ciple, they bring forward a measure the 
tendency of which is to support and ad- 
vance the voluntary principle, and which 
can be properly supported only by an 
appeal to that principle: so far they are 
friends to religious liberty. The conse- 
quence of this proceeding has been 
defeat in this House—ignominious defeat, 
and disgust out of doors. The people 
are disheartened when led by such men, 
whose principles they cannot understand, 
and whose honesty consequently they be- 
gin seriously to doubt. Their conduct 
concerning the franchise, and the reforms 
yet necessary in this House, has been in 
the same way marked by a constant wa- 
vering between opposite opinions. The 
noble Lord who represents the Govern- 
ment in this House, often talks of the 
control which the people ought to have 
over their concerns; and at times he 
speaks the language of one who is really 
indignant at the v vagaries of irresponsible 
rulers ; and yet he does nothing to 
strengthen the hands of the people in this 
House, and thus enable them to coerce 
irresponsible power elsewhere. Every 
thing yet offered to this House by the 
friends of popular Government, has met 
its chief oppesition from the Ministerial 
bench. To the ballot, the Ministry have 
constantly shown an inveterate hostility ; 
to every attempt to enlarge the suffrage, 
they have also set themselves in opposi- 
tion; and even now | am hardly certain 
whether the noble Lord is really intent on 
curtailing the mischievous effects of the 
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rate-paying clauses of the Reform Bill. 
Thus it is that on every occasion a doubt- 
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_ ful course is pursued, no principle is stea- 


dily adhered to, none followed to its legi- 
timate and necessary consequences; and 
the effect of this as regards the noble 
Lord and his Friends, has been, that the 
people are now careless of their fate, and 
will soon view with complacency any event 
which drives them from power. It is often 
said, in defence of this conduct, that the 
Ministry are not to blame, because the 
people are unprepared for greater liberal- 
ity. That is the present state of parties; 
the Cabinet, therefore, have been obliged 
to shift their ground, and by a side wind 
to attempt to carry what to attain directly 
was impossible. I object to this defence, 
that it is dishonest and foolish, unworthy 
of men who seek a great and just end— 
even were it politic—and in the actual 
state of things utterly ridiculous. It is 
sail, for example, that the people are not 
prepared in many matters for the true liberal 
doctrines, and that if we hope to attain 
our ends, we must keep those doctrines in 
the back ground; and I often hear it as- 
serted, that the extension of the suffrage 
is not popular; and then I hear harangues 
like the following— Do not shock the 


feelings of the people by too open an 


'us in going onward.” 


avowal of your doctrines. You must ad- 
vance step by step. You must not give 
to babes the food of men. Do not em- 
barrass the Ministry by impracticable pro« 
posals, or foolish enthusiasm—let us gain 
as much as we can, and each advance aids 
This language I 
call dishonest; furthermore, it is exceed- 
ingly foolish. All this time you suppose 
your opponents blind or foolish—in fact, 
you fancy that what you all see plainly 
they cannot discern. Is not this supremely 
ridiculous? What! are we to suppose 
that the right hon. Baronet opposite is not 
so shrewd as we? Do you believe that 
he and his party, here and elsewhere, do 
not, as plainly as we can, understand all 
the consequences of this proceeding; and 
do you believe that they will be silent,— 
that they will not tell the world what they 
conceive to be the inevitable consequence 
of any measure you propose? Have they 
not done it? Have they not accused you 
of hypocrisy, of pretended tenderness of 
conscience—and have you not winced 
under the accusation? for you had no 
answer to make. I any met, however, 
with the assertion, that * we cannot carry 
2X 
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our measures if we avow our principles.” 
Had 1 no other answer | could reply, it is 
proved that you cannot carry yours, even 
though you should disingenuously en- 
deavour to hide and distort them. But 
my real answer is, if you cannot honestly 
attain your end, forego it. Be content to 
wait till the people are prepared to admit 
your principles ; labour to convert them— 
labour to prove your doctrines wise and 


just; but never seek to attain your object 


by dishonest subterfuge. I know well, 
that the timid and the disingenuous will 
multiply in every shape and form the ac- 
cusation of imprudence against myself on 
the present occasion. | shall be said to 
have unwisely liid bare before an unpre- 
pared people, my views and intenttons. 
My answer is, that [ have told the truth. 
I have asserted my principles, and I have 
protested against the tampering that | 
have witnessed with the great doctrines of 
civil and religious liberty. I ask of those 
who speak against me to look back to the 
history of ali the struggles for freedom. 
By whom and by what conduct have all 
our advances been made? Has it been to 
the wily and trimming politician that we 
have been indebted for that liberty we 
now enjoy? Was it any assertion of half 
principles, of wavering and uncertain doc- 
trines, that won for us, step by step, the 
inestimable blessings of freedom in thought 
and action? No, it was the sturdy and 
uncompromising assertion of great prin- 
ciples, the steadfast adherence to truth, 
the rejection of all unworthy means, which 
gained for us this mighty victory. ‘The 
weapons by which we can advance and 
defend the great cause of freedom, must 


also be taken from the bright armoury of 


truth, and we, like our predecessors in this 
mighty argument, must watch, with reli- 
gious caution, that by no unworthy means 
we cast a shade upon their lustre, or dull 
the sharpness of their edge. We must 
wait patiently till we can, by honest means, 
attain honest ends; and not hope or seek, 
by wily artitice, to lead the people to acts 
which they would not perform did they 
clearly see all the consequences that must 
flow from them. One excuse may be, and 
often is, put forward to palliate this con- 
duct. ‘The party of the Tories, it is said, 
are so unscrupulous, that to meet them 
with any chance of success you must adopt 
unfair weapons also. T grant the first as- 
sertion, but uttérly refuse my assent to the 
conclusion drawn from it. 1 allow that 
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the Tories have been unscrupulous in their 
conduct, both in this House and out of it. 
I allow that, for the purpose of gaining an 
election, or of bringing the liberal party 
into discredit with the people, they have 
never scrupled to assert what they well 
knew to be false, so that it served their 
turn. ITtis true that they, knowing such 
accusations to be untrue, have accused the 
Ministry of being cnemies to all religion ; 
and in the next breath have declared that 
they sought to set up Popery. They have 
endeavoured to persuade the people that 
they, the Ministry, desired to pull down 
the churches, or convert them into prisons 
or stables. Unfortunately, this sort of con- 
duct is not confined to the Tories; would 
that it were! [remember when I was op- 
posed to a Whig candidate, that the very 
same accusation was brought against 
myself. And IT have seen the super- 
sublimated pietists even on this side of the 
House, assert, with bigot self-complacency, 
“Oh! ve are naught, for ye are not as holy 
as we,” Suppose, however, that the 
Tories have done all these things, why, 1 
ask, need we be dishonest also? If we 
look at the matter merely as one of policy, 
we shall at once perceive, that while they 
may safely employ dishonest means, we 
must be ruined by them. Be it remem- 
bered that the Tory party represents he 
sinister interests of this country. Every 
ene that desires to live on public plunder 
—every one that desires to preserve unjust 
privileges or irresponsible power—all who 
oppress the weak, the poor, and the hum- 
ble—all who seek to maintain ignorance 
and prejudice among the people, every 
quack in religion or politics, every one 
who desires to curtail the power of the 
many, and to increase the power and im- 
inunities of the few, are banded together, 
and form, what ts called, the 'Tory party. 
Now, what does it matter to men with 
these ends, what means they use? Every 
falschood propagated, every popular 
error maintained, is so much in their 
favour. The errors and the ignorance of 
the people have allowed these sinister in- 
terests hitherto to flourish; by error and 
by ignorance alone can they continue. 
Therefore, every means which tends to 
maintain and inerease ignorance, is to 
them legitimate. But to the liberal cause 
ignorance on the pait of the people is 
fatal; you seck to give the people power, 
to make their servants responsible, — This 
cannot be accomplished but by spreading 
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knowledge among them—by the propaga- 
tion of truth. Pursue the courses of those 
opposite, and you will shortly see false- 
hood triumphant and your enemies in the 
ascendant. Some there are, however, 
who say, that the people are not prepared 
for the truth. This estimate of their feel- 
ings I believe to be utterly false. There is 
now a great and growing feeling in favour 
both of civil and religious liberty; and it 
has been a short-sighted policy on the 
part of the ministry to attempt to establish 
the one or the other, without acknow- 
ledging the principles upon which they 
are demanded. In the present constitu- 
tion of the legislature, a liberal govern- 
ment cannot be maintained, in power unless 
the people be enthusiastic in their favour. 
This fact I bitterly lament and deem it the 
most grievous circumstance connected 
with our present position, 
be safe from the inroads of a plundering 
faction, must be ever on the alert ina 
state bordering on revolution. A wise 
ininistry would endeavour to remedy this 
crying evil by one great effort, and, having 
an enthusiastic people at their backs, 
would so alter the constitution of the 
legislature as to render a wise administra- 
tion as certain in a calm, as in an excited 
condition of the people. ‘To create this 
necessary and generous enthusiasm, a bold 
and determined course is needed. Show 
the people something to strive for— place 
before their eyes a prize worth their attain- 
ment, and you will quickly have at your 
command a force which will overawe all 
opposition. You must not, however, deal 
with great questions after the fashion of 
your church-rate policy, or that shewn by 
you respecting the church of Ireland —or 
as you have hitherto done in all that re- 
lates to the improvement of this House. 


It is not by compromise or the see-saw | 


statement of conflicting doctrines that you 
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can create enthusiasm; and without this | 
feeling in the people, inevitable destruction | 
in the present condition of the legislature | 
awaits every liberal ministry. As every one, | 
no matter how dull, reluctant, or sanguine, | 


now sces the fate that hangs over the 
present Government, I may be excused for 
suggesting for their consideration some- 
thing concerning the future. The destinies 
of the liberal cause will be greatly affected 
by the course which they may pursue, and 
much of good or evil to their country will 
be the result of their conduct during the 
trial that awaits them, For myself, in no 
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circumstances do I despair of the fortunes 
of the liberal cause ; neither do I permit 
myself to be blinded as to the dangers 
which that cause has to encounter. A 
time of trial is coming ; and upon the de- 
terminations of the present Government 
it depends whether we shall fight the bat- 
tle aided by an enthusiastic people and a 
majority in this House —or have to stand 
the encounter in opposition, and in a mi- 
nority, and with a people disheartened 
and disgusted. In other cases I do not 
despair of victory; but it must be evident 
to every one, that the labours and the 
dangers of the encounter will differ much 
in the different circumstances I have de- 
scribed. Without circumlocution, then, 
Sir, I will state, (what every one knows to 
be true) that the present ministry will 
cease to be a ministry in a few weeks, if 
the people remain in their present apa- 
thetic condition. The Gentlemen oppo- 
site are strong, not because the public 
sympathise with them, but because they 
are indifferent as regards us. They (the 
people) have learned to feel, that little or 
no difference to them results from the exis- 
tence of a so called Liberal or a Tory 
administration. This House, therefore, 
unchecked and unimpelled from without, 
follows the natural bent of its inclination, 
and that is rather to the Tory than the 
Liberal side of politics. Every day in- 
creases the indifference of the people; 
every day, therefore, strengthens the 
opposite party here. But a few weeks 
will elapse before their minority of five 
will have swelled to a majority, and then, 
those hopes which are so plainly evinced 
in the eager eyes of Gentlemen opposite 
will be fulfilled, and they will be intro. 
duced to the cares and the emoluments of 
office. Now, the question is, can this be 
prevented? My belief is that it may. To 
the ministry, two courses are open — they 
may yield to their fate and quietly sink 
into obscurity; or, acknowledging the 
error of their past plans, they may discard 
the Whig doctrines of compromise, assume 
a bolder tone, come forward with an effec- 
tive reform of the Reform Act, thus in- 
spirit and enlist the masses into their ranks, 
and put down their opponents by the aid 
of the enthusiasm of an expectant people. 
The timid, the irresolute, and the dishonest 
will say that this is a visionary scheme -- 
they will say, as they have said, that the 
apathy and indifference of the people have 
resulted from their dislike to change, and 
2X2 
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from the belief that Ministers have already 
gone too far. I know this isa favorite 
doctrine, and no persons have been so 
sedulous in the propagation of it as the 
Ministers and their immediate adherents. 
The doctrine has been applied as a bat- 
tery against their Radical supporters, It 
was a natural and useful argument to 
those who wanted an excuse for inaction, 
as well as some means of putting a stop to 
the complaints of those who desired to 
advance. Much has thus been done to 
throw odium upon what are called extreme 
Opinions; but one result has followed 
which the propagators of slanders against 
the Radical party did not anticipate. Men 
have reasoned thus: If further changes 
be unnecessary, and the present condition 
is the best we can hope for, then, indeed, 
the toils necessary to effect reforms are 
not repaid by the results. The Reform Act 
itself, which cost us so much labour, was 
nearly a useless task, for the benefits we 
have hitherto derived from it have not re 

warded us for the pecuniary loss which 
many of us have sustained, for the painful 
excitements which all have undergone, for 
the mental and bodily labour which every 
Reformer had to endure. If so, let us 
seek quiet—let us turn our minds from 
political to our mere personal concerns, 
and leave the business of politics to those 
who make a trade of it. Such has been 
one effect of the preachment of the Minis- 
try and their friends respecting going too 
far; another, perhaps still more injurious 
to their cause, has resulted from it. The 
Ministry, and more especially that section 
of them which is publicly believed to lean 
to Toryism, have on all occasions been 
eager to express contempt as well as 
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hatred for the opinions and characters of 


their Radical supporters. This has led to 
reciprocal ill-will, and the masses whose 
opinions the Radical party here represent 
have been led to believe that the Ministry 
have really no desire to advance; that 
their chief object of solicitude is their 
places, and the next the aristocratic and 
exclusive privileges of their order. The 
millions of this country, I mean the unic- 
presented millions, have no confidence in 
the honesty of Ministers, and this doubt 
has been created and fostered by the 
whole tenour of their conduct respecting 
the demands ofthe unrepresented masses. 
On alloccasions they have been repudiated 
with scorn and openly-avowed disgust. 
Thus while one large section of the people 
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have been rendered indifferent, another, 
still more numerous, have been made 
active enemies. This has been the effect 
of your doctrine respecting going too far. 
They who preached that doctrine have 
never condescended to take into their con- 
sideration the masses who are not repre- 
sented, nor to understand or appreciate 
the value of their support. [Let it, how- 
ever, be remembered, that all great reforms 
have been, and while our Legislature is as 
faulty as at present, must be, gained by 
the unrepresented. The Reform Act was 
gained by them; and every reform that 
Ireland will receive will be obtained by 
the overwhelming power of the unrepre- 
sented masses. Create enthusiasm amongst 
them, and it spreads to the constituencies 
—allow apathy and indifference to pre- 
vail, a feeling of caste arises in the consti- 
tuent bodies, and they become careless of 
liberal doctrines; Toryism comes gradually 
into the ascendant, and the dishonest 
among the reforming ranks keep up a con- 
stant clamour about going too far. What- 
ever may be the confidence of Ministers 
in their own opinions, or their doubts re- 
specting what 1 now advance, this much 
is certain—back they cannot go; if they 
stand still they are ruined; their only 
chance of success is by going forward. If 
they will heartily and cordially co-operate 
with the Radical party, they may again 
have the support of an enthusiastic people, 
may retain their present position as leaders 
of the liberal cause, and run a brilliant as 
well as useful career. This charge may 
be made with ease, and without injury to 
their character as honest politicians. They 
may now safely assert, that to obtain for 
the people that which the people expected 
from the Reform Bill, by the compro- 
mising plan hitherto adopted, has been 
proved by experience to be impossible. 
Desiring to fulfil the people’s wishes, they 
may now try another and a bolder course. 
Their enemies, and the people’s enemies, 
have driven them to this alternative. The 
headlong obstinacy of the Tory party here, 
and in the House of Lords, their signal 
and loudly-declared contempt of the popu- 
lar demands, their refusal to be parties to 
any comproinise, compel you, as friends of 
the people, to pursue a new condnet, to 
adopt as stern and unyielding a principle 
us their own—and since they will not 
yield to the mild remonstrance and_ re- 
quests of the people, you must now de- 
mand as aright, vot to be refused, what 
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you have hitherto sought as a favour. If 
the Ministry determine upon this conduct, 
the result is certain—if they refuse to 
adopt it, equally certain will be the con- 
sequence; but it will be a fatal one to 
them. And now, as an earnest for a new 
course of conduct, and a commencement 
thereof, I would entreat the noble Lord 
solemnly to consider his position, and 
grant the inquiry. He may soon, if he 
pursue this course, contemn the taunts 
and threats of his opponents, secure in 
the love and respect of the nation. But 
if he should determine not to adopt this 
plan, then his ministerial reign will be 
quickly over, and he and his friends will 
be thrown aside as tools worn out and use- 
less, and be and they will very soon be 
utterly forgotten. Then, in opposition, 
supported only by a minority, the Radi- 
cals will have,to fight the battle of freedom 
with their implacable enemies. ‘The day 
of our final victory will be distant ; but he 
whose eyes are not dimmed by prejudice, 
whose courage does not quail in danger, 
will see in “clear reason” and solemn 
vision the hour of our certain triumph. 
Labouring patiently for the great cause of 
human freedom, we must abide our time, 
well assured that though our reward in 
the welfare of our country may be distant, 
yet it will be finally accorded ; and when 
that happy time arrives, we shall have the 
proud satisfaction of having, single hand- 
ed, fought the good fight for freedom, and, 
single handed, gained for her a glorious 
victory. In the present state of parties in 
this House and of the Government, the 
whole machinery of legislation is at a dead 
stop. Under these circumstances, does it 
not behove us, instead of proceeding with 
a Bill which we know can in no case pass 
into a law, to endeavour to discover the 
means of rescuing ourselves from the dif- 
ficulties in which we have been involved 
by the conduct of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? I, therefore, Sir, ask the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the state 
of the nation. 

Dr. Lushington said, Sir, I have 
nothing to do with the motives which may 
have actuated the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath in making the speech which 
we have just heard; nor is the eflect 
which such a speech can have on the 
country to me a matter of great concern, 
If, also, the object of the hon. Gentleman’s 
speech had been merely to inculpate his 
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Majesty’s Ministers for the course which 
they have thought it their duty to pursue, 
I might well have sat silent, and left to 
them the task, of which they are fully 
capable, of making their own defence. 
But the hon. and learned Member was not 
content with that. His speech involved a 
serious incu] pation of all those hon. Mem- 
bers who, like myself, have honestly and 
strenuously supported the present admi- 
nistration ; firmly believing that the course 
they have been pursuing is best calculated 
to promote the advance of liberal opinions ; 
opinions which I think the speech and the 
political conduct of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman tend to repress and injure. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman claims for 
himself the merit of an extraordinary at- 
tachment to the principles of liberty and 
of liberal government. Sir, I will not 
yield to him or to any man in that attach- 
ment; but experience has shown me that 
the cause of liberty, which is that of liberal 
government, is more practically advanced 
by other means than by loud professions 
of attachment to that cause, while the hon. 
and learned Member at the same time im- 
pugns and endeavours to destroy every 
measure the tendency of which is to carry 
into effect the very principles which he 
pretends to hold so dear. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has thought proper to 
put into the mouths of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment when they came into office de- 
clarations of the vast economical and other 
reforms, of their determination to do jus- 
tice to Ireland, &c., &c. Sir, I do not 
remember that when they came into power 
they made any such extensive pledges. I 
do remember that there was one point on 
which they insisted—namely, the propriety 
of adopting certain measures respecting 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Member 
says, ‘* You cannot do justice to Ireland, 
your power as a Government is effete, and 
you can do nothing to benefit the people 
of Ireland.” Sir, the proper answer to 
such an assertion is an appeal to the feel- 
ings of the people of Ireland with refer- 
ence to his Majesty’s present Government. 
Have the people of Ireland complained of 
the conduct of his Majesty’s present Go- 
vernment to that country? Have the 
people of Ireland said to his Majesty’s 
Government, ** You came into office full 
of professions of what you intended to do 
for Ireland; but either the power or the 
inclination has been wanting, for you 
have done nothing for us?” On the con 
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trary, have we not seen numerous declara- 
tions of bodies of the people of Ireland 
expressive of their gratitude for what his 
Majesty’s present Government have done 
for Ireland, and of their conviction that it 
would be highly conducive to the interests 
and benefit of that country that that Go- 
vernment should remain in power? How, 
therefore, can the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bath say that Ireland has derived 
no advantage from the present Govern- 
ment, when it is evident that the very 
reverse is the truth ? So much, Sir, for 
Ireland. What more does the hon. and 
Jearned Gentleman say? ‘ Mark what 
you have done; or rather what you have 
neglected to do. You have not had the 
courage to come forward like mev and 
effect the overthrow of the Church of 
England, and therefore you are deprived 
of the aid and support of a great majority 
ofthe people of England.” Now, in the 
first place, if his Majesty’s Ministers had 
come forward with any proposition the 
effect of which was to overthrow the 
Church of England, although backed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Bath, 
they would most unquestionably have found 
themselves in a miserable minority, both in 
this House and in the country. The 
Opinion on the subject which the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Bath alone entertains 
(for although he uses the pronoun ‘ we,” 
I am convinced that he does not speak the 
sentiments of any man in the House but 
himself), is one which I have no hesitation 
in declaring I never could, under any cir- 
cumstances, be induced to adopt. I never 
could consent to any measure the object 
of which was the destruction of the Church 
of England. ‘ But,” says the hon. and 
learned Member, “if you had taken a 
contrary course with reference to the 
Church of England, you would have had 
with you the whole country— Dissenters 
and all.” Did the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman pretend to assert that there was 
any body of Dissenters in the country 
hostile to the measure which was intro- 
duced by the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer? I tell the hon. and 
learned Member—and I defy him to con- 
tradict me—that among the whole of the 
Dissenters of England, from those who 
are the furthest removed in doctrine from 
the Church of England, to those who most 
nearly approximate to that doctrine—from 
the Unitarians down to the Independents 
—there is scarcely an exception ; there is, 
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in fact, perfect unanimity in favour of th® 
measure of his Majesty’s Government, and 
a perfect willingness to receive it as a 
measure satisfactory to the most scrupul- 
ous conscience, and giving the Dissenters 
all they ask, wish, or require. Again, the 
hon. and learned Member for Bath seems 
to consider it to be the duty of his Majes- 
ty’s Government to drive on such mea- 
sures as may lead to a collision between 
this House and the House of Lords. Now 
on that point I differ from the hon. and 
learned Member in toto. It is the duty 
of his Majesty’s Government to propose, 
and of this House to pass, such measures 
as they think essentially beneficial to the 
country; but in considering those mea- 
sures it is consistent with wisdom and 
prudence to endeavour so to modify them 
as to afford the best probability of their 
obtaining the sanction of the House of 
Lords. Whoever maintains a different 
doctrine, is, in my opinion, in the first 
place, a real enemy to the measures of 
which he professes to be the friend; and, 
in the second place, precipitates the pro- 
duction of those great constitutional 
changes which ought not to be resorted to 
except in cases of indispensable necessity. 
If, fafter a long series of measures, and 
after the people of England have 
unequivocally showed their approbation of 
such measures, they should continue to 
be rejected by the House of Lords; and 
if, after ample time and consideration, it 
should appear to be impossible that the 
present constitution of the House of 
Lords should continue compatibly with 
the welfare of the kingdom, and _ that 
something must be done to remedy the 
evil, lam not one to say, that that some- 
thing ought not to be done. But, Sir, I 
am desirous of going on by degrees; I am 
desirous of avoiding such a_ proceeding 
until the last moment ; ‘I am desirous of 
avoiding it until it appears to be a matter 
of unavoidable necessity, called for by the 
unanimous, or almost the unanimous, 
voice of the people. The hon. and 
learned Member for Bath anticipates the 
rejection by the House of Lords of a 
measure in progress in this House. Now, 
as that measure stands upon grounds 
different from those of the measure of last 
Session, I am by no means prepared to 
say, that if the measure in question meets 
with the approbation of this House the 
House of Lords will not give it a fair and 
candid consideration, But what is the 
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course advised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Bath?) What is the nostrum 
which he recommends to his Mayjesty’s 
Government, to enable them to regain the 
confidence of the people of England? ‘To 
go to the utmost exteut of his own 
theoretical notions; without the slightest 
regard to evils which might flow from such 
a proceeding !—And what is to be the 
result of the coquetry which the hon. and 
learned Member is practising upon the 
opposite benches? The hon. and learned 
Member during his speech had, as a 
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consolation for the silence of the rest of 


the House, the faint cheer of an hon. 
Member for a northern county, faintly 
echoed by the leader of the opposition 
benches, But I must do the right hon. 
saronet the justice to say, that I am quite 
aware of his utter dissent from the hon. 
and Icarned Member’s political doctrines. 
Sir, T have had much experience in this 
House; and I have always fouud that the 
men who in the commencement of their 
career professed the most, that the men 
who boasted most of their singular and 
extraordinary zeal, that the men who 
assumed the possession of peculiar cor- 
rectness of conduct, that the men who 
treated with contempt the efforts of those 
who were engaged in the same cause as 
themselves,—TI have always found that in 
the end such men proved the weakest 
supporters, and sometimes the bitterest 
enemies, of the very principles of which 
they considered themselves the warmest 
friends. 

Colonel Thompson said, a fat soldier 
once presented himself to a reviewing 
general, and said, “ I am the skeleton of 
the hundred-and-first regiment.” It might 
have occurred to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who just sat down, that the 
seconder of the amendment, however 
closely he might approach to the position 
of that skeleton, was at all events likely 
to make an exception to the assertion that 
there was nobody who joined in the 
opinions of the Mover. Ile must state, 
therefore, openly and fairly, that he coin- 
cided .entirely in the principle of every- 
thing that had been said by the Member 
for Bath. Their complaint was (and he 


would willingly use the dual number if 


he was speaking Greek or any language 
that possessed it), that from the earliest 
period when it was practicable to form 
any judgement of the practice of the 
Ministry, the Ministers had adopted a 
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course calculated to let down themselves, 
and every body connected with them, and 
to bring advantage to nobody but their 
enemics. They had started with a large 
stock of popular energy in their favour, 
and in their terror lest the steam should 
burst, they had let the fire go out. One 
of their first movements, was al one swoop 
to alienate from themselves the hearts of 
all the working classess, by their proceed- 
ings towards the Dorchester labourers; 
and if those classes had not absolutely 
gone over to the enemy, they had, at all 
events, been cooled of any attachment to 
the Ministerial side. Like Spanish gene- 
rals, the Ministry had always had one eye 
in their own camp, and another in their 
enemy’s; every effort for the success of 
their own side, had been paralysed by the 
fear of that side being too successful. The 
situation to which they had brought 
iheniselyes was plain toall men. If any 
event in the chapter of human accidents 
should happen to give them a reprieve, the 
ouly consequence would be, that as they 
dwindled, dwindled before, they would 
dwindle, dwindle again. There was no 
stock of good luck, which such conduct 
would not run out. It was clear what 
must come at last; the hon. Gentlemen 
Opposite must return to power, and he 
hoped they would feel no contempt for 
those who had foreseen it allalong. How 
long they would stay there, was another 
question; but there coming in was a 
phasis, a phenomenon, which the conduct 
of the Ministers had rendered it inevitable 
to go through. When this took place, 
we should possibly see the present Mi- 
nisters renewing their strength like the 
eagle, and declaring their willingness to 
set about doing in good earnest, what they 
had much better have done before. Though 
the Member for Bath and himself might 
be dual in these opinions in that House, 
there was nothing like duality out of 
doors; they were both of them supported 
there by masses of men, who, though 
moved by nothing like original hostility 
to the present Ministers or their party, 
agreed with them in believing that the 
favourable chances had been thrown 
away, and that nothing was before us but 
the process he had endeavoured to 
describe. 

Mr. O'Connell was at a loss to know 
whether the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down was serious or not. He made 
one allusion==that of letting out the fire 
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lest the steam should burst the vessel, 
which all who had heard of a recent 
dreadful calamity must agree in thinking 
the hon. Member for Hull ought espe- 
cially to have abstained from. Did the 
hon, and gallant Member for Hull wish 
that the steam should be kept up till an 
explosion took place, from which calami- 
ties more disastrous than those which had 
occurred at Hull should follow? He 
learned, with regret, that the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath had forgotten 
all those evils which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the present day had prevented 
in Ireland. Did the hon. and learned 
Gentleman really and seriously wish to 
sce the Tories in power—that party which 
had for centuries misgoverned Ireland ? 
He wished him to contine himself to the 
state of Ireland. Tis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had directed their attention to the 
cause of Ireland; and, for the first time, 
they had a Government which regulated 
their patronage by a sense of the real 
merits of individuals. There had been 
two appointments of gentlemen as King’s 
counsel who were not of the party of the 
King’s Government, but who, on the 
contrary, were opposed to it. The gentle- 
men who had been appointed King’s 
counsel were Mr. Blake and Mr. Collins, 
and the appointments had been made 
within the last few weeks. None could 
be more just; one of these learned gen- 
tlemen was a Roman Catholic and a 
Tory, and, therefore, his opinions might 
naturally be supposed to be less favour- 
able to his Majesty’s Government than they 
otherwise would be. The other was Mr, 
Collins, whose success in his profession not 
only warranted but called for his promotion. 
But would the Tories have done this to 
those who were in the ranks of their 
enemies? Was such a thing ever done by 
that Tory Government w hom the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath would support? 
The present Government, however, had 
done this, and they had given to the peo- 
ple of Ireland an opportunity of showing 
the readiness of the people of Ireland to 
support his Majesty’s Government, who, 
although they were not able to do all they 
wished for Ireland, yet showed the dis- 
position to maintain the due execution of 
the law. The people of Ireland were 
most ready to give up their most favourite 
objects to give the present Government 
the means of carrying out a variety of 
great public measures which they had in 
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view. Had not the present Government 
passed the Bill for the regulation of Mu- 
nicipal Corporations in Treland, which 
they had sent up to the House of Lords ? 
And was the Government to be blamed for 
not doing more, when these great mea- 
sures were denied to them because they 
were the people of Ireland, and because 
the Tory faction were delighted to report 
the sarcastic expressions of the hon. and 
learned Member for Bath? The hon, and 
learned Member for Bath blamed the Go- 
vernment for not being stronger; and 
with equal reason might Sangrado, who 
was always bleeding his patients, blame 
them for not being stronger. He felt it 
his duty, in the name of the people of 
Ireland, to protest against his Majesty’s 
Government being blamed for not doing 
more. That Government had the confi- 
dence, and had gained the affections of 
the people, because they had shown a 
wish to serve the best interests of the 
country at large. Whatever might be 
the opinion of others, he, for one, what- 
ever might be the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Bath, hoped his 
Majesty’s Government would long con- 
tinue to occupy those stations which they 
at present held. 

Mr. Hume hoped it would long be the 
privilege of that House that those who 
entertained opinions different from others 
should be at liberty to express them fear- 
lessly. His hon. and learned Friend had 
said that the hon. Member for Bath 
accused the Ministry of being weak, and 
that he likened him to that practitioner of 
old who, whilst taking blood from his luck- 
less patients, blamed them for not getting 
stronger. ‘Though he did not feel the 
justness of the application of this simile, 
yet he agreed in many of the statements 
of his hon. Friend, whilst he differed froin 
him in many others. His hon. Friend, 
the Member for Bath, never said that he 
wished to see the Tories in power. He 
stated that the Ministry at the commence- 
ment of their career promised to support 
certain public measures, and to carry out 
those general principles upon which they 
received the support of those who sat on 
that (the Ministerial) side, and that the 
people out of doors complained that they 
had not done so. He contended that 
they had not done so. He thought that 
they had not taken those measures which 
the Reform Bill required. Then, his hon. 
Friend had argued, that by not support- 
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ing the measure for triennial Parliaments 
they had not carried into effect the inten- 
tions of those who advocated the Retorm 
Bill, and had thereby lost many of their 
Friends. And in this view of the case he 
concurred. This, then, was the opinion 
of his hon, Friend, though he had not 
expressed it perhaps in so pleasant a 
manner. He concurred with the hon. 
Member for Bath in thinking that his 
Majesty’s Government had not supported 
those great popular principles which he 
and others contended they might have 
done, But he should be very wrong if he 
did not take into consideration the oppo- 
sition which they had met with; and he 
could not think with his hon. Friend that 
their course was so clear or those difficul- 
ties so light as he had represented them to 
be. Hecould not shut his eyes to the 
fact that there were 300 persons in that 
House who were opposed to his Majesty’s 
Government. He knew that his Majesty’s 

Ministers did every thing in their power 
to secure popular rights, but as often as 
they did so their efforts were met by a 
negative. He thought, however, that 
there was no opposition either in that 
House or elsewhere which ought to have 
prevented the Government from taking a 
bolder course; but he could never agree 
with his hon. Friend that the country had 
not derived great advantage from their 
administration ; and though there were 
many of their measures which had not 
passed into law, yet depend upon it they 
ought to persevere in bringing in good 
measures. So with reference to the 
Church-rates Bill, if it were again frus- 
trated elsewhere, still, having passed that 
House, they owed a great meed of praise 
to the Government for having brought 
forward that measure, a measure which 
went to put an end to that state of degra- 
dation to which the Dissenters were ex- 
posed, to support a religion in which they 
did not concur. He did not believe that 
his Majesty’s Government ever advocated 
the voluntary principle; and he was glad 
to find that they did not intend to do so. 
True it was that they had been too chary 
of speaking of the abuses which existed in 
the Established Church. He had ob- 
served, on the part of the noble Lord, a 
disposition to remove those laws which 
were oppressive to the Dissenters; and a 
desire to remove all invidious distinctions, 
and to promote religious equality. He 
denied the allegation which had been re- 
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peatedly made, that the Churche-rates 
regulation measure did not give satisfac- 
tion to the Dissenters. He was quite sure 
that his hon. and learned Friend was not 
the person to deny every merit to his 
Majesty's Government for having brought 
forward and carried the English Munici- 
pal Corporations Bill, and for having sent 
the Irish Municipal Bill up to the Lords, 
Again, with reference to Ireland, he re- 
joiced in the appointment of the Earl of 
Mulgrave as Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
He believed that the Government would 
be strengthened every day by strengthen- 
ing the Reform Bill, and by giving pro- 
tection to every voter in the exercise of 
his franchise by the ballot. The majori- 
ties in that House had decreased; but 
the reverse would have been the case if 
the Government had pursued a course 
more in consonance with the great prin- 
ciples of the Reform Bill. With refer- 
ence to the Tories, he did not believe that 
the country would bear with a Tory Go- 
vernment. He was bound to take into 
account the many difficulties with which 
the Government had had to contend ; 
and he could not agree in the opinion 
that it would be beneficial to the country 
to have Gentlemen on the opposite side 
vested with the Government of the coun- 
try. He, for one, wished to see the House 
of Lords bombarded with good measures. 
The Lords had told the country that day 
that all legislation on their part was at an 
end, and the people of Ireland would 
soon be apprised of this fact. Their 
Lordships complained that various mea- 
sures were not sent up to them. Why, 
the Irish Municipal Bill was in that 
House; their Lordships had postponed 
the Committee on a former day till the 
9th of June; and that day having arrived, 
they had further hung the Bill up till the 
3rd of July. Let his hon. Friend reflect 
on that circumstance. When they should 
make the House of Commons more com- 
pletely represent the people, all these acts 
on the part of their Lordships would be 
properly treated ; and his hon. Friend 
might rest assured that if that House car- 
ried up good measures to the other House 
which stopped them, and his Majesty’s 
Ministers could not help that, yet by 
bringing better and better measures before 
them, every day would they be better sup- 
ported, and therefore that House should 
not stop the progress of these Bills. He 
hoped his Majesty’s Government would 
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not disregard the truths which had been 
told them. 

Lord John Russell said, 1 feel myself 
compelled to take part in this debate, 
though I do not admit that there is any 
necessity for its introduction ; and I must 
observe to the hon. Gentleman who has 
introduced it, that while I do not find 
fault with him for any notice on his part, 
yet that, as a public question, I may be 
permitted to put in some words of excuse, 
or palliation, or, it may be, justification, 
as to the delay which takes place in pro- 
ceeding with the measures of the Govern- 
ment. Sir, the case is really this—that 
Gentleman, one after another, bring for- 
ward motions of their own, till they have 
occupied some two or three dozen evenings 
fixed for the discussion of those measures, 
and then they all join in chorus, and say, 
“What a dreadful thing it is that those 
measures have not proceeded!—what a 
dreadful delay there is in the public bu- 
siness—we have already arrived in the 
month of June, and the measures which 
the Government declared expedient and 
necessary have not yet passed!” I might 
say, with regard to the particular course 
which the hon. Gentleman has adopted 
to-night, if I were to use his phrascology, 
that his course had been dishonest, he pre- 
tending to one thing while he was doing 
another. That, Sir, is the charitable 
supposition which he puts on the course 
pursued by his Majesty’s Ministers—that 
is the way in which he thinks proper to 
impute motives to, or invent them for, 
those whose public conduct he arraigns. 
What was the course of the hon. Gentle- 
man? He made a speech, pretending to 
be highly in favour of the principles of | 
liberty—pretending to be very much in| 
favour of an improved course of legislation 
—an improved course of public action 
more favourable to popular power and 
popular control in this country; and in the 
whole of that speech he never got a cheer 
of assent, except from those whom he re- | 
presents as the most decided enemies of | 
that public liberty, and from whom he to- 
tally dissents in political opinions. I say, 
then, Sir, that if 1 were to judge of mo- 
tives as rashly and as wantonly as the hon. 
Member, I should declare that in taking | 
the course which he has taken, he was, | 
while he pretended to be aiding public 
liberty, in fact, endeavouring to obstruct 
the course of those who were striving to do 
what they possibly could in its behalf, and | 
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that in proposing for attainment an object 
which he knew to be either impracticable 
or impossible, he was aiding a course and 
bringing about a system of policy less fa- 
vourable to public liberty than that which 
is now adopted, and which he now ar- 
raigns, But, Sir, T attribute no such mo- 
tives; and he will allow me, as an older 
if not a better soldier in this Llouse, to say 
that differeut partics may entertain totally 
different political sentiments in this House, 
whether going to the extremes of demo- 
cracy or ultra-toryism, or whether, being 
moderate Tory or moderate Whig—that 
they may all honestly and consistently 
hold those opinions respectively, and at 
the same time be endeavouring to do that 
which they think is for the public good. 
Ite will allow me also to say that it 
neither tends to the preservation of good 
temper in this Ifouse, nor is conducive to 
the public interest, to be throwing out 
motives of hypocrisy and of attempts to 
do one thing while intending to do an- 
other; and that the imputation of all such 
motives, unless the hon. Gentleman wishes 
them to be retorted on himself, had better 
be restrained. The bon. Gentleman has 
introduced a serious subject to this House 
a subject which indeed is of so important 
a nature, that if I were to attempt to go 
through the various considerations belong- 
ing to it, Ishould altogether lose the hope 
of being able this night to proceed with 
the measure before the House, and give 
rise to a much longer and more protracted 
discussion than I think desirable. I will, 
however, touch on two or three topics on 
which the hon. Gentleman’s accusation is 
founded. He says that the course of the 
present Ministers has no effect—that it 
ends in nothing for the public. Now,Sir, 
I will mention first that subject to which 
he adverted, and to which: it is necessary to 
advert, because it is the immediate subject 
which stands for consideration to-night, 
and on which the hon. Gentleman has 
moved his amendment—I mean the ques- 
tions respecting Ireland. I must declare 
my opinion, that whatever it may be proper 
or necessary to do with respect to England, 
either in regard to legislation or adminis- 
tration, the evils of Ireland are far more 
deep, far more crying, and that more at- 
tention is necessary, both on the part of 
the Legislature, and on the part of the 
administration, to act wisely and generously 
towards Ireland, than to introduce any 
improvements which may be yet wanting 
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—and there are, no doubt, many yet 
wanting—in England. 1 will say, there- 
fore, that I do think that if we utterly fail 
with regard to [reland—that if our admi- 
nistration be culpable with respect to Ire- 
land—if it be weak, inefficient, or remiss, 
and that if we do not succeed in establish- 
ing those principles of legislation generally 
which we hold ought to be established 
towards Ireland—we do fail in the main 
purposes of a Government of this United 
Kingdom. But with respect to the ad- 
ministration of Ireland, do we really stand 
in that situation? What has been the 
voice of the people of Ireland? Have they 
denounced us? Have they entreated his 
Majesty to accept our resignations when 
offered? Have they not, on the contrary, 
sent up petitions with an opposite prayer ? 
—Is not the opinion of the people of 
freland—of a great portion, at least a 
great majority—favourable to the present 
administration’ of affairs in that country ? 
—The opponents of that administration 
have not refrained from accusations and 
charges of great weight and importance, | 
respecting its conduct: but have they | 
proved those charges? On the contrary, 
what has been their course? In the 
one House of Parliament they have 
brought forward a petition embodying 
those charges, which has been ordered to 
lie on the table of that House, but upon 
which no further proceedings have been 
taken. What has been their course in 
this House? A similar petition was pre- 
sented here. Is there a day fixed for its 
consideration, when the charges shall be 
brought forward, and a motion made, de- 
claring that the Government of Ireland 
has lost the confidence of this House ?— 
Has any such motion been attempted— 
or is it likely to be made? I see no chance 
of it at present; because 1 know thata 
motion, of which notice was given for the 
consideration of that petition, has been 
allowed to drop. I think, then, that I 
may infer that the wealthy and powerful 
minority, who disapprove of the conduct 
of the Government, do not feel their dis- 
approbation to be sufficiently well grounded 
to proceed with the charge against it. 
And is it to be left to the hon. Member 
for Bath, and the hon. Member for Hull, 
in the dual character which the latter 
hon. Member had attributed to them, to 
be the only persons to say, ‘The ma- 
jority in Ireland are satisfied, the mino- 
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your Government, and on that denuncia- 
tion that Government is to be con- 
demned.” With respect now to legisla- 
tive measures :—we are about to have 
before this House to-night, a Bill relat- 
ing to a question which has unfortunately 
been the subject of long discussion in 
Parliament, which has been the subject of 
difference in this House, and between the 
two Houses of Parliament. We have 
likewise under discussion a Bill of very 
great importance, to which this House has 
paid great and laborious attention—I 
mean the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, re- 
specting which I may say that this House 
has generally approved its provisions and 
negatived the propositions of its opponents. 
There is another measure which has al-« 
ready gone to the other House of Parlia- 
ment—I mean that respecting Municipal 
Corporations. I need not go into the 
nature of that measure now. But I will 
say that I do not think that a Govern- 
ment, which has brought forward in a 
single Session a Bill for Municipal Corpo- 
rations, approved of by a considerable ma- 
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jority of the House, a Bill for the intro- 


duction of Poor-laws into Ireland, and a 
3ill for the settlement of tithes and the 
regulation of ecclesiastical revenues, is a 
Government which can be stated to be 
remiss. But then, says the hon. Gentle- 
man, **Oh! these measures will lead to 
nothing, and I am quite sure that they 
will not pass.” Sir, 1 think that the hon. 
Gentleman is rather premature in his 
prophecy.—My opinion is, however I may 
very often disapprove of the course taken 
by the majority of the other House of Par- 
liament, that upon subjects of this deep 
importance there is not a disposition in 
that House to refuse to consider and de- 
liberate seriously on those measures, with 
the view to some settlement on the sub- 
ject. They say—which I do not say— 
that these measures ought to be taken 
together and not separately. That is not 
my view; but, at the same time, I can 
well conceive that that view may be taken. 
I say that we ought to pass the bills 
before us in the best form in which we 
can, and send them to the other House 
of Parliament; and in leaving them for 
deliberation there, I see no cause to 
despair that that House will take them 
into consideration, and that we may be 
able to come to some agreement respect 
ing them. The hon. Gentleman says, we 
may, perhaps, perceive the object which 
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he may have in view in making this mo- 
tion—an object, be it remembered, in the 
whole course of policy which he recom- 
mends—that the other House of Parlia- 
ment is an irresponsible body—that you 
cannot trust to an irresponsible body, and 
that we abandon popular principles in 
making a compromise with that irrespon- 
sible body. Sir, those are the doctrines 
of the hon. Gentleman; but I think that 
it does not follow that I ought to adopt 
those doctrines, because I cannot adopt 
them without abandoning all the principles 
which I ought to maintain—namely, the 
principles of the British constitution, I 
do not agree that the term ‘ irrespon- 
sible body” is a term that can be ap- 
plied to the House of Lords. My opi- 
nion is, that they must feel, and that they 
will feel that they are persons acting in 
the sight of the whole public of the United 
Kingdom, and that if they are once aware 
and persuaded that the mass of intel- 
ligence, and the mass of opinion are in 
favour—as I think they will be—of a 
course of justice towards Ireland, the 
House of Lords will feel that they would 
be undertaking a responsibility, which 
they never could wish to undertake, if 
they attempted to thwart and control that 
opinion. I know nothing at present which 
prevents me from entertaining that expec- 
tation, which I know to be in conformity 
with the former history of this country ; 
but if I did not entertain it, | cannot come 
to such opinions as the hon. Gentleman 
entertains, that we ought not to agree to any 
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amendment, any changes proposed by the | 


House of Lords—that our object ought to 
be to ruin that body in the public opinion, 
and to place some elective body in its 
place. That, I conclude, from the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech, and from what he 
has said at various times, to be the object 
at which he aims—[{Mr. Roebuck was 
understood here to intimate that it was to 
abolish the House of Lords]. I beg par- 
don for misunderstanding the hon. Gentle- 
man; I was not aware that such was his 
opinion. But I beg to declare frankly, 
that I as totally dissent from his opinion 
for abolishing the House of Lords, as I 
dissent from the opinion of making them 
an elective body. I do not look upen the 
abolition of the House of Lords as the 
millennium which we are approaching. My 
opinion is that there is nothing—I hope 
that there will be nothing—in the aspect 
of public affairs to induce us so to abandon 
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the principles of the British Constitution. 
The hon, Gentleman says, that men of 
moderation and compromise never suc« 
ceeded in establishing anything useful in 
this country. My opinion is so adverse 
to that, that I think the moderate and 
prudent course pursued by Lord Somers, 
and the great leaders of the Revolution, 
when there were some for keeping James 
the Second on the throne, and others for 
appointing a regency, and others again, 
like the hon. Gentleman, for abolishing 
the House of Lords, with the addition of 
abolishing the monarchy. _I say my opi- 
nion is so adverse to his that I think the 
prudent course of Lord Somers in estab- 
lishing the Government of the Revolution 
to have been one of the main causes of 
the prosperity of the country. With these 
feelings, therefore, I am not likely to con- 
cur in the views of the hon, Gentleman. 
But the bon. Gentleman has said that, 
with respect to Church-rates, and some 
other measures, we had not conciliated 
the Dissenters of this country—that we 
ought to have adopted the voluntary prin- 
ciple, and that we should thereby have 
conciliated the popular favour. On that 
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subject I must declare, for one, that my 


opinion is not in favour of the voluntary 
principle, and, therefore, though that were 
to conciliate popular favour, | should not 
adopt it. But I totally disagree that any 
such course would conciliate the popular 
feeling. My belief is, that the people of 
this country are in favour of an established 
Church and not in favour of the voluntary 
principle. My opinion is, likewise, that 
the Dissenters are generally satisfied with 
the measure which we introduced respect- 
ing Church-rates ; I have not heard from 
them any complaint that that measure did 
not go far enough. But the hon. Gentle- 
man also finds fault with us, because we 
had a majority of no more than five on 
that question. Why was it that we had 
not more? If we had introduced a mea- 
sure less agreeable to the views of the 
Dissenters we might have had a much 
larger majority ; and here I may mention 
that that majority of five might have been 
a majority of six, had it not been that the 
hor. Seconder (Colonel Thompson) was 
absent from the House. My opinion, Sir, 
concerning the policy which we ought to 
pursue is, that we ought to bring forward 
measures which we think calculated for 
the good of this country, and that having 
produced them to Parliament we must 
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then rely on the support which we meet 
with in this House, and the support which 
we meet with in the public opinion, to 
carry those measures; if we meet with a 
large support in this House, and if we are 
still further supported by the general opi- 
nion of the people of this country, then | 
do not doubt that those measures will come 
to a triumphant issue. But if we do not 
meet with that support, I do not think 
that we ought to be blamed, because the 
measures which we have thought right 
have not immediately become acts of the 
Legislature. The hon. Gentleman who 
has not been long a member of the House, 
of Commons, has thought it proper to 
taunt us sitting on this bench with a nar- 
rative of the acts which we have been un- 
able to carry ; with the failure in point of 
performance after we had produced mea- 
sures of considerable importance. I will 
take the liberty of mentioning to him, 
that during the time which we have sat in 
this House, for the greater part of us have 
sat in it during the last few years, we have 
carried the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, which made a degrading se- 
paration between Churchmen, and Dis- 
senters.—We have carried the Reform 
Act.—We have carried the Poor-law Act. 
We have carried the Act for the Reform 
of Municipal Corporations, the Act for the 
Commutaticn of Tithes in England, and 
the Act for the total and entire Abolition 
of Slavery.—With respect to administra- 
tion, I will not go into details of expendi- 
ture and taxation; we have kept up to 
that promise of retrenchment which Lord 
Grey gave when he took office. Itisa 
glory on which I shall always pride myself, 
that I have acted with Lord Grey first, 
and since with Tord Melbourne in carrying 
these important measures; and if some 
other measures have not reached their 
consummation, | do not see that it justi- 
fies the hon. Gentleman. When only 
two-thirds of the Session have been gone 
through, and many of their measures are 
yet coming to their completion, I say I do 
not think that it justifies him, who has 
never done any thing for his country— 
who has never carried any act, or, as far 
as I know, proposed any measure by 
which the liberties or interests of this 
country might be promoted.—I say I do 
not think that it becomes him to come 
forward now to arraign us, he having so 
little of his own performance to place in 
the balance against ours; to make himself 
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the accuser, with bitter and ironical sar- 
casm, and seem to be aiding the cause of 
liberty, which, in fact, if his reproaches 
had any effect, they could have no effect 
but this—to mar the calm and steady 
progress of reform, and, making many 
despair of that calm and steady progress 
to induce them to go back, or at least if 
not to lead to a retrogression, to lead to a 
stoppage—a standing still under the guid- 
ance of those who have always felt that 
reform was dangerous, and that we ought 
to go no further.— Motion negatived. 
The Order of the Day was then read, 


Trrues (IRELanp).] Lord Morpeth 
moved the second reading of the Tithes 
Ireland Bill. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford objected to 
the Bill, upon the ground that it did not 
go sufficiently far to meet the wishes or 
the expectations of the people of Ireland, 
who, as their numerous petitions strongly 
intimated, would not be satisfied with any 
thing short of a total abolition of tithe. 
They would not be content with any 
measure unless it completely released them 
from all assessment for the support of the 
Established Church. They were told in- 
deed by the hon. and learned Member for 
Kilkenny that he would accept of this 
measure as an instalment. He (Mr. 
Crawford) wished to know whether it was 
to be an instalment or not? Was it to 
be a final scttlement of the question, or 
was Ireland to be agitated again upon the 
subject ? In opposing the second reading 
of the Bill he was acting conscientiously, 
and from a deep sense of duty, and not 
from any desire to impede the measure 
of his Majesty’s Government, whose great 
services to Ireland he most readily ac- 
knowledged. He considered that the 
3ill was unjust in all its principles, and 
delusory in all its details. He begged, 
therefore, to move as an amendment that 
this Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 

Mr. D. Browne felt that it was a duty 
he owed to himself and to his country to 
second the amendment of his hon. Friend. 
He did it reluctantly, not because he 
denied the justice, or the policy, or the 
practicability of a total abolition of tithes, 
for he was a strenuous advocate for their 
total abolition, although he denied that 
this Bill would abolish tithes, or would in 
any way tend to allay the angry feelings 
of the people of Ireland, but he did it 
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reluctantly because, for the first time, he 
felt himself compelled to give opposition 
to his Majesty’s Government ona measure 
which seriously affected the interests of 
Ireland. He was grateful to his Majesty’s 
Ministers both as a Reformer and as an 
Irishman. Lord Mulgrave’s Administra- 
tion was the only Administration that 
ever existed in Ireland that was founded 
upon the principle of recognising popular 
rights, and of doing justice to all. It 
was, therefore, with reluctance that he 
was opposed to this Bill. But there were 
provisions in it to which it was impossible 
he could agree. He considered that the 
Bill, instead of relieving the people of 
Ireland from an unjust impost, tended to 
rivet that impost upon them, and to in- 
crease discontent and promote agitation 
in that country. He might be asked why 
he opposed this Bill, when he did not 
oppose the Bill of last Session. His 
answer was, that he considered the omission 
of the appropriation clause in the present 
Bill to make it essentially a different 
measure from the Bill of last year. He 
might be told that in the money provisions 
of the Bill now before them there was an 
equivalent for the appropriation clause ; 
but having considered those clauses well, 
he certainly could not find anything in 
them equivalent to the principle of the 
appropriation clause. He considered that 
by the adoption of the appropriation 
clause they would be putting in the point 
of the wedge and taking the first step 
towards the application of church property 
to purposes of a public nature other than 
merely ecclesiastical purposes. He would 
openly declare that he was an advocate 
for the voluntary system, and it was upon 
that principle that he opposed this Bill. 
It was not the pecuniary inconvenience 
that the people of Ireland complained of 
in respect to tithes. If it were, then, 
inasmuch as rents exceeded tithes in 
pressure, they would feel rents to be a 
grievance. It was from a political feeling 
that their complaint arose. It was the 
national dishonour of being compelled to 
support a Church with which they held no 
communion, from which they derived no 
benefit, but the existence of which was 
hostile to their interests. The Bills which 
had been successively introduced into this 
House in reference to Ireland had become 
successively worse. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by declaring that he was op- 
posed to the tithe system, because as a 
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Christian he conceived that it could not 
be defended upon any human or divine 
principle. 

Viscount Morpeth said, it was obvious 
that the Bills which the present Govern- 
ment had successively introduced upon 
the subject of the Irish Church had had 
to stand between two classes of objections 
—between the objections of those who 
thought that too much was taken from 
the Church, and of those who thought 
that too little was taken away, or at least, 
that too much was left. It was obvious— 
without stopping to inquire which of these 
respective parties were most in the right 
—whether those who thought that too 
much was taken away, or those who 
thought that too little was taken; or 
whether it was for the Government, at 
least upon this subject, to indulge itself 
in the opinion that it had happily pursued 
the ‘just middle’—it was obvious, he 
said, that the struggle on this question 
was not between the Government and the 
friends of the voluntary system, or the 
“sons of liberty,” which it seemed was 
the right way to term them, but between 
the Government and those who were en- 
tirely opposed to any alteration of the 
church revenues. For this struggle, pro- 
bably, before very long the stage would 
be cleared, and a decided course taken. 
For that occasion, whenever it should 
arise, he thought himself justified in re- 
serving the discussion of those points 
which appeared to be the serious and 
really practical part of the matter they 
were called upon to consider. With 
respect, then, to the other side of the 
question—that which was represented on 
this occasion by his two hon. Friends, the 
mover and seconder of the amendment, 
and which rested, as it appeared to him 
upon the ground that tithes ought to be 
completely abolished, that no fori of re 
ligion in Ireland ought to receive a pre- 
ference from the State, and that the vo. 
luntary system ought to be established— 
he had only to observe, that whether that 
system possessed any merits or not, or 
whether the arguments by which it was 
defended were sound or not, such were 
not the views and intentions ‘with which 
his Majesty’s present Government had 
entered upon office. Such were not 
the views and intentions which they 
had ever professed, or which they 
now entertained; and such above all, 
were not the views and intentions with 
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which the present state of public feeling, 
either in this House or in the country, 
sympathised, or which made it possible 
or practicable for the Government to act 
upon. On former occasions it had been 
stated, but on no occasion more than on 
the present did he wish more distinetly 
and clearly to state, on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, that it was their 
object, their intention, and their hope not 
to destroy, not to subvert, but tostrengthen, 
extend, and perpetuate the Protestant Ks- 
tablishment in Ireland by those means, 
which, however questioned and condemned 
in some quarters, they conceived to be 
best calculated to obtain that end. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Dundalk 
had objected to this Bill on the ground 
that it was not the same Bill which he 
had previously supported. He admitted 
it was not the same Bill. He should 
have been very glad if the Legislature had 
passed any one of those previous Bills. 
His hon. Friend must be perfectly aware 
that it was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment that none of those Bills were carried 
into a law. His hon. Friend made two 
objections to the Bill in its present cha- 
racter—first, that the clauses now intro- 
duced would not be so efficient to prevent 
sinecures in the Church as the former 
Bill ; and also that under the present Bill 
the farmers of some districts would feel a 
grievance in having money taken out of 
their pockets to benefit those in other 
places. He contended, however, that the 
object of the Bill was to prevent sinecure 
livings, and it would attain that object by 
promoting a better apportioning of Church 
property. ‘The hon. Member for Dundaik 
said that it was a hardship on the clergy 
to impose a tax of ten per cent. on the 
present incumbents; but he (Lord Mor- 
peth) could not help feeling that his hon. 
Friend was a little inconsistent. His 
hon. Friend said, be was in favour of the 
voluntary principle, but he would not be 
able to carry that principle into effect at 
once. His hon. Friend out of doors stated 
that he would attain that end by not 
bringing in any measure for the settlement 
of the tithe question, and to be consistent 
he had proposed that the Bill should be 
read a second time that day six months. 
He, however, did not think that this would 
be consistent with the interests of religion 
not merely the Protestant or Catholic re- 
ligion, but that religion which taught 
peace on earth and good will towards 
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men, and which was so necessary for the 
well-being of Ireland. He thought that 
the House would most improperly abandon 
its duty, notwithstanding the difficulties 
they might have to contend with in the 
way of any settlement of the tithe ques- 
tion, if they did not do all in their 
power to put an end to those unhappy 
differences which now distracted Ireland, 
and which grew out of the unsettled state 
of that question. In what he had already 
stated he believed he had sufficiently ex 
plained the objects the present opposition 
to the measure bad in view. As to the 
motives of those hon. Gentlemen, he had 
no right to inquire into them; but no 
doubt they were dictated by a sense of 
duty. But as to the fact of the present 
proceedings, the hon. Gentleman seemed 
to be impelled by a wish and feeling to 
promote the success of a cause which 
could not now by possibility succeed; 
and if it were successful it would be the 
source of irreparable mischief. 

Mr. Shaw admitted, that it was desirable 
that there should be a transfer of the pay- 
ment of tithes from the occupiers to the 
owners of land; but he thought that it 
was too much to take thirty per cent. from 
the clergy for the additional security they 
would obtain under the altered arrange- 
ment. This, however, was rather a matter 
of detail than principle. That part of the 
Bill, however, which opened all commuta- 
tions of tithes that had been entered on 
during the last thirty years, was most 
objectionable, as it would lead to the 
most expensive, and, indeed, endless 
litigation. He also thought that it was 
an act of great injustice to the Irish clergy 
to make them pay the loan of a million and 
the arrears of interest which were proposed 
inthis bill; forthe money was given to them 
with the sanction of the House in lieu of 
the tithes. He also objected to the Com- 
missioners being enabled to reduce the 
value of benefices below 300/. per annum. 
The truth, however, was, the Government 
had been completely driven by those by 
whom they were supported, to adopt 
courses which were contrary to common 
sense, common reason, and every principle 
of justice. 

Lord Stanley would make a few remarks 
with respect to his taking a different 
course from the hon. Member for Dundalk, 
and also state the chief points of objection 
to the Bill on which he intended to take 
the sense of the House when in Committee. 
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He agreed with the hon. Member that 
many of the clauses and principles of the 
present measure were founded on the 
enactments of a Bill introduced by Lord 
Grey’s Government—a Bill intended to 
establish the security and strength of the 
Church ; because he believed those clauses 
would have that tendency, he would sup- 
port them whilst on these grounds the 
opposition of the hon. Member was 
founded. He must congratulate the 
House on the altered tone of the Govern- 
ment who declared themselves resolved to 
defend the essential principle of an 
Established Church —a_ declaration 
equally satisfactory and unexpected. He 
must particularly congratulate his noble 
Friend, the Secretary for Ireland, who 
formerly spoke of the rottenness of that 
establishment, and the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, who 
spoke of the friends of the Church as a 
‘miserable, monopolising minority,” on 
their conversion. He that evening had 
heard his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) 
speak of the ‘respectable minority ;” and 
his other noble Friend, (Lord Morpeth) 
instead of alluding to the rottenness, 
declare it his fixed intention to support 
the Church, and by this measure establish 
her interests on a sure footing. Whenever 
Government brought forward measures 
with that intention, they could claim the 
support of his side of the House, a support 
which he believed they did not at present 
undervalue ; but if ever they introduced a 
Bill of a different tendency, then, with 
equal frankness and determination, they 
should be opposed. He had been asked, 
why he had voted in favour of this mea- 
sure, and he would candidly confess, that 
he was not perfectly satisfied with the 
present state of Church property in Ire- 
land. He thought it would be advanta- 
geous to the Church to have the Tithe 
Question speedily settled, and to have all 
the danger removed that might result 
from a collision with an excited Roman 
Catholic peasantry. He supported this 


measure, in order to place on a basis of 


security the future income of the clergy ; 
at the same time, he would not consent to 
the robbery and plunder of the Church 
under the plea of giving an allowance to 
landlords, for burthens they had not to 
endure, and risks to which they were not 
subject. He would not consent that more 


than a fair equivalent be given for the 
small burthen and risk of transfer ; 


how- 
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ever, that was a question of detail and of 
time. He had, during Lord Grey’s ad- 
ministration, carried through the House, 
which he was proud to say was year by 
year and day by day, diminishing the 
risk and giving security to the establish- 
ment. Although he was then willing to 
sacrifice 25 per cent he would say, that if 
it were not immediately accepted, and 
that still an opposition was continued 
against this fair offer, no inducement or 
plea would hereafter tempt him to forego 
that amount. He wished a speedy, safe, 
and satisfactory settlement, he offered a 
fair compromise, and claimed a relief 
which would lessen the burthen and 
diminish the risk. ‘‘On this principle,” 
said the noble Lord, ‘‘ we do rest, we have 
rested, and we shall continue to rest.” 
Hlowever Government may decide, he 
would support that deduction and resist 
any further, and on this principle he would 
take the sense of the Committee. His 
noble Friend had introduced into this Bill 
several clauses of a measure which he had 
the honour of bringing before the House. 
That measure was objected to, and not 
allowed to pass, but he had now the 
gratification of finding some of the clauses 
inserted, verbatim et literatim in the pre- 
sent Bill. He, and hon. Gentlemen who 
acted with him were reproached with up- 
holding sinecures. They were unfairly 
charged ; they were prepared to introduce 
a clause for new distributions; this clause 
was stigmatised as useless, evasive, and a 
mockery ; but now he found it copied ver- 
batim et literatim in the Bill. Indeed, he 
heard that hon, Gentlemen opposite had 
discovered some verbal inaccuracies; but 
such was their respect for the measure’s 
having passed the House of Lords, that 
scarcely a word was altered. There was, 
however, one alteration of a principle in 
the clause which he was determined to 
oppose in Committee. He undertook to 
prove last year, that when the revenues 
were distributed amongst clergymen not 
possessing large incomes there would be 
no surplus. It was resolved in the Bill 
brought forward by him, that upon bene- 
fices becoming vacant, the clergyman ap- 
pointed should have an income of 3001. 
per year, a bare sufficiency for a person 
educated as a gentleman, associating with 
gentlemen, and obliged to keep up a pro- 
portionate dignity. ‘This was fixed as the 
minimum, but the present Government, 
with the petty paltry ambition of working 
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out a surplus, have not adopted the prin- 


ciple, but left it to their Commissioners | 


{June 9} 


| 


to fix the salary at 601., 40/7., or 302, as | 


they thought proper. It was that clause, 
with respect to which he entirely concurred 
with the hon. Member for Dundalk—with 
(he believed in his heart) nine-tenths of 
the Members of the House, imposing a tax 


to the amount of ten per cent. on the in- | 
for the purpose of | 
alleged conformity 


comes of the clergy, 
national education, in ' 
with a statute of Henry 8th, which had 
really no more to do with this question than 
any other law on the Statute-book, but 
which served conveniently to enable Mie 
nisters to slide gently out of the principle 


of appropriation, while at the same time | 
they maintained the objectionable parts of | 


it to their fullest extent and in their most 
offensive character, aggravating their in- 
justice and oppression by calling them 


into action immediately on the passing of 


the Bill. To that cause he declared no 
circumstances would ever induce him to 
give consent. Whatever wish he might 
have to support parts of this Bill, however 
cordially he might vote in favour of the 
second reading, with the earnest desire and 
not without the hope, that its mischievous 
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the Committee on the principle of the tax. 


And, moreover, he must say, that if he 
should not succeed in making in that 
| House such amendments as seemed to 


i have been conducted with the 


| 


provisions might be corrected either in | 


Committee or in subsequent stages of its 
progress, and however anxious he might 


him absolutely indispensable for safely 
carrying into effect an equitable and wise 
arrangement under this measure, he should 
then, however reluctantly, feel it impera- 
tive on him, if no other Member under- 
took the task, to take the sense of the 
House on the third reading. 

Lord J. Russell had no wish to con- 
tinue a debate which did not seem to 
view of 
leading to any general discussion of the 
principles of this Bill; but he could not 
avoid remarking on the course pursued by 
the noble Lord—a course not dissimilar to 
that which he had followed on other oc- 
casions—-on the anxiety he had shown, 
but which he felt no wish to indulge, to 
excite contention, and raise acrimonious 
debate. The noble Lord reminded him 
somewhat of a gentleman with whom he 
(Lord J. Russell) was formerly acquainted, 
who was rather fond of disputing in con- 
versation, and in the habit of throwing out 
Opinions strangely paradoxical. Anxious 
to avoid lengthened altercation, he used 
sometimes to say to the gentleman, 
“ Well, then, Vil dispute no longer, rll 


' agree with you;” on which his disputatious 


be to see this measure carried as the basis | 
i What! agree with me? now tell me why 


and ground-work of a great national set- 
tlement of the important questions which 
agitate the public mind, he should not 
discharge his duty if he did not frankly 
say, that no consideration whatever with 
reference either to this or any other Bill— 
no asserted probability of a settlement— 
no profession of acquiescence in its provi- 
sions—would ever lead him to consent to 
a taxation of the clergy for this unjust 
and illegal purpose. And he thought it 
right to say, for though solicitous to oc- 
cupy no more of their time than was 
necessary, he wished broadly to lay before 


the House the principles by which he was | 


content to abide, and the details to which 


he mainly objected—that as this question | 


must be brought before them in a distinct 
and substantive form, he would not offer 
his opposition to it when the first clause 
was proposed in Committee, but when the 
noble Lord should move his preliminary 
resolution in Committee of the whole 
House to enable him to levy this tax on 
the clergy—on that occasion, as se parate 


from all others, he would t: ee the sense of 
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friend would turn round and exclaim, 
you agree with me.” The noble Lord 
seemed to think it a shocking matter that 
his Majesty’s Ministers had embraced some 
opinions which the noble Lord formerly 
entertained, and had even adopted some 
clauses to which he assented verbatim et 
literatim ; and complained of the agree- 
ment in atone of anger and indignation, 
which only left room to suppose, that he 
felt it like some severe personal reflection. 
As the noble Lord talked in this tone of 
matters on which they agreed, he would 
not go into those on which they disagreed. 
He would only congratulate the ‘noble 
Lord, that there still remained so much 
matter of difference between them. He 
was really forced to think, that a source 
of great satisfaction to the noble Lord, 
who would, no doubt, rejoice that there was 
not only the difference between twenty- 
five and thirty per cent., but the proposal 
of taxing the clergy, to which he had pro- 
claimed uncompromising hostility, against 
which he might prepare his arguments for 
a future occasion, and which might whet 
Be | 
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his indignation at their agreement on some 


points to a still higher pitch, 


Again, he 


would beg to felicitate the noble Lord on 


the spirit he had displayed, and which he 


was likely to have many more opportuni- 
ties of displaying, as there were many 


points connected with the government of 


the country, and particulariy the govern- 
ment of Ireland, on which they entirely 


disagreed. 


His opinion had always been 


that the government of Ireland ought to 
be conducted for the benefit of the Irish 
people. The noble Lord, on the contrary, 
looked only to the interests of a small part, 
not of the people of Ireland, but of the 


clergy of Jreland. 


He thought that was 


the chief ground of difference between 
them, into which he did not now wish to 
enter, but which would be excellent mat- 
ter for dispute between them on a future 


occasion. 


The House divided :—Ayes 229; Noes 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, June 10, 1837. 


MINUTRS.] Bills. 
dated Fund.—Read a first time : 
nuations, and Royal Military Canal, 


Received the Royal Assent :— Consoli- 
Turnpike Acts, Conti. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, June 10, 1837. 


MincTes.] Bills) Readathird time:—Pillory Abolition. 


Municipat Corporations, 
LAND) Act.| Lord J. Russel? moved the 


Order of the Day for the consideration of 


the Lords’ amendments to the Municipal 
Corporations Act Amendment (England 
and Wales) Bill. 

The noble Lord observed with respect to 
this Bill that it was most desirable, con- 
sidering the pressing nature of the case, 
and the great length of time the Bill had 
already been before Parliament, that a 
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out the clause, but only to amend it by 
providing that the councillors from 


| amongst themselves should elect the pre- 


siding councillor, and that only in cases of 
disagreement the largest rate-payer should 
be selected. 

Mr. Brotherton doubted much whether 


_the principle of selecting the largest rate- 
| payer was a good one; and he knew a 


case when the person who was assessed to 
the largest amount of rates in a borough 
was unable to write his name. 

Mr. Bernal agreed with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Salford 
(Mr. Brotherton), but as they could not 
force others to take the same views as 
themselves, and as it was desirable the 


;measure should pass, their object ought 


to be to have it passed in the least injari- 


| ous shape possible. 


Amendment agreed to, as were several 
other amendments. 
Lord J. Russell could not agree to the 


| clauses inserted by the other House regard - 


| board 


ing the auditing of the accounts. The 
of auditors had stated various 
reasons why they could not perform ina 
satisfactory manner the duties which would 


| be required from them, should such a pro- 


(Ene- | 


vision be continued in the Bill; and he 
thought, when their Lordships were made 
acquainted with those reasons, they would 
see sufficient cause for alecring the clauses 
which had been inserted. It was stated 


| that if this new duty was thrown upon the 


measure of a nature similar to the present | 


should pass in the present Session. For 
that reason he should propose that the 
Lords’ amendments to the Bill should be 
agreed to as far as it was possible to con- 


board of audit, a great additional expense 
would necessarily be incurred; and that 
in fact, a new department would require 
to be established. For these reasons he 
would propose that clauses T and U be 
left out. 

Motion agreed to. 

Other amendments were agreed to, and 
on the motion of Lord J. Russella Com- 


/ mittee was appointed to draw up reasons 


sent to them, and he should only there- | 
‘the Lords, 


fore oppose those parts to which he felt it 
impossible to agree. The first amendment 
in which he could not concur was that 


which provided that the councillor asses- | 
sed to the largest amount of poor-rates | 


should be the person to preside at the 
election of councillors in the 
wards. He could not consent to the 
principle that the largest rate-payer should 
in all cases be the presiding councillor, 
but, acting under the desire that the 
measure should pass with as little delay as 
possible, he should not propose to strike 


different | 


for disagreeing to certain amendments of 


RecisrRatTion oF Brrtrns anp Mar- 
rRt1AGeSs.]| House in Committee on the 
Registration of Births and Marriages 
Acts Amendment Bill. 

Several clauses were agreed to. 

Lord J. Russell observed, that it had 


| . . 
been on a former occasion stated by the 


{ 


| 


hon. Member for the University of Oxford 


} me . . ‘ 
| (Sir R. Inglis) as a case of great hardship, 


that the clergy should by this act be 


‘obliged to perform a civil duty uncon- 


” 


on) 
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nected with their sacred functions without } all steam-boats once every three months. 
y 


receiving any remuneration. 


The hon.j In the present case he had heard that the 


Member alluded to those parts of the Act) boiler was not sufficient. 


which required the clergyman to make 


Mr. Wakley said, his object was, that 


two copies of every entry of marriage, and the Government should send some com- 
to deliver four times in every year to the) petent person to attend the corouer’s in- 
superintendent-registrar a certified copy quest, and he thought the present case 


of all the entries made by him in the mar- | 


was as important as that of the railways to 


riage book since the date of the previous Brighton, in regard to which an engineer 


certi cate. Since the subject had been 
brought forward he (Lord J. Russell) had 
on consideration framed a clause which, 
although it did not go so far as the hon. 


Gentleman proposed, would he thought, | 


provide a remedy for the evil of which he 
had complained. The clause he had to 
propose provided that every clergyman 
should receive 6d. for every certified entry. 

Clause added. 

Various other clauses were added and 
amendments made. 

The House resumed, 


SreamM-zoat Exproston at Hv t.] 
Mr. Wasley wished to ask the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether the Government had 
sent an engineer to inquire into the late 
disastrous occurrence at Hull 

Lord J. Russell replied that no person 
had been sent. 

Mr. Wakley hoped the noble Lord 
would feel it his duty to send some quali- 
fied person to inquire into the circum- 
stances under which the explosion had 
taken place. It was a very serious case, 
and he thought an investigation should 
take place into the causes of the accident, 
and that that investigation should be in- 
trusted to some disinterested person, and 
not be left entirely to the local authorities. 

Mr. C’. Wood said, there certainly was 
a person appointed to examine and to take 
care of the Government steamers; but he 
had never heard that the Government or 
the Admiralty were bound to provide in- 
spectors to examine into the condition of 
the steam-boats and their machinery 
throughout the kingdom. The whole 
facts, which it was now possible to learn, 
would be brought out before the coroner ; 
though he doubted much whether, under 
the circumstances, any evidence could be 
obtained as to the cause of the accident. 
At all events, until the coroner’s inquest 
was over, he did not think there would be 
any utility in sending down an engineer. 

Mr. Chapman thought a person should 
be appointed to inspect the condition of 


' Minutes.) Bills. 





ea 





had been appointed. 
The conversation dropped. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 12, 1837. 


Read a first time :—Pillory Abolition. 
Petitions Presented. By the Duke of WeLuinoron, from 
Freemen of Waterford, against certain parts of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill.— By the Marquess of 
Westminster, from four parishes in Chester, praying 
that persons acquainted with the Welsh language might 
be appointed to Livings in Wales.—By the Marquess of 
3uT«e, from Stirling, against travelling on the Lord’s Day. 
By Lord BRouGHAM, from an independent congregation 
in Northampton, in favour of the Bill for the abolition of 
Church-rates. 


~—e 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 12, 1837. 

Minutes.] Petitions Presented. By Mr. Bet, and other 
hon. MEMBERS, against the abolition of Church-rates.— 
By Mr. FIeLDEN, from the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
for the repeal of the Poor-law Amendment Act; and by 
other hon. MEMBERs to the same effect. —By Sir CHARLES 
Buuwnr, from the Dissenters of Lewes, for the abolition of 
Church-rates; and eight others to the same effect, by 
several hon. Members.—By Mr. BAGsHaw, from Bir- 
mingham, for tbe establishment of Steam Navigation to 
India.—By Mr. Baines, from Mr. LiviNGSTONE, com- 
plaining of the improper collection and appropriation of 
first fruits. —By Mr. Mives, from Bristol, for the better 
Observance of the Sabbath.—By Mr. C. FERGUSSON, a 
similar Petition from Cupar; and Sir Grorer CLERK, 
from Annan; and Mr. Roginson, from Worcester.—By 
Mr. Hume, from Whitby, against the misappropriation of 
Tithes in that parish.-- By Mr. Divert, from Exeter, for 
equalisation of the Land-tax.—By Mr, Extis, from the 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Coventry, against 
the Bill altering the limits of Cities and Boroughs. 


Cuurcu Leases.] Lord John Russell: 
I rise, Sir, to move for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
mode of granting and renewing leases on 
the landed and other property held by 
bishops, deans, and chapters, and other 
ecclesiastical bodies in England and 
Wales, and into the probable amount of 
any increased value which might be ob- 
tained by an improved management, with 
a due consideration to the interests of the 
Fstablished Church, and the present 
lessees of Church property. I[t is but 
right that I should state, as the House 
probably will have concluded, that | am 
proposing this motion in consequence of 
the division which took place the other 
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evening on the question respecting the 
abolition of Church-rates, and the substi- 
tution of a plan, in which, by a different 
and more advantageous arrangement, an 
increased value should be derived from 
Church property, which was proposed by 
my right hon. Friend, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Sir, the consequence of 
that division was to affirm, by a small 
majority, the resolution that Church-rates 
ought to be abolished, and that other 
means of repairing the fabric of the Church 
ought to be provided, in the manner pro- 
posed by my right hon. Friend. That is 
the resolution as it now stands on the 
journals of the House, and which the 
House has confirmed. It would not, 
therefore, | think, be proper, even if my 
own opinion were not so strong as it was 
in favour of the plan that the Government 
has proposed to this House, or even if we 
were less anxious than we are to perse- 
vere with it, to consent to the abandon- 
ment of the plan. At the same time, the 
majority on that question, while, perhaps, 
it was not smaller than might be expected, 
considering the obstacles and objections 
that stood in the way of the adoption of 
that plan, was not such as would justify 
us in the hope or expectation that a Bill 
founded upon that plan would obtain the 
assent of such a majority as to enable it 
to pass into law during the present Ses- 
sion. It was to be considered, that the 
plan, as proposed, came into Parlaiment 
and the country altogether as a novelty- 

that it appeared to be a plan somewhat 
complicated in its arrangements, and 
dealing with a vast’ mass of property, in 
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which a great number of persons, many of 


them of great weight and influence, were 
interested ; and morcover, there scemed to 
bea totally unjust imputation thrown upon 
another part of the plan, that it proposed 
to abolish the means of keeping in repair 
the fabric of the Chureh without substi- 
tuting any adequate substitute. Consi- 
dering these objections, and the short time 
the plan had been considered in the 
country before the adoption of the resolu- 
tions by the House—considering also that 
many opinions had already been made up 
upon anticipatory repre sentations of it 
before the plan itself was kuown—con- 
sidering all these objections, the majority, 
though small, was still considerable testi- 
mony in favour of the plan. I think it 
would not have been astonishing, con- 
sidering the noyelty of the plan, the 
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interests which it involved, the means 
which were taken to defeat it, and the 


activity and organization of misrepresen- 
tation which had been used for that pur- 
pose—it would not have been wonderful 
had there been a considerable majority 
against entertaining the plan at all. But 
the result having been that the introduc 
tion of the measure was sanctioned by 
ouly a small majority, and it being con- 
sequently deemed impossible or unad- 
visable to proceed with it during the pre- 
sent Session, there are reasons to con- 
sider whether, being on the one hand 
resolved not to abandon the plan, and on 
the other not to proceed with it this year, it 
remains to be considered whether it would 
not be advisable to inquire into the means 
of putting that plan upon a more mature 
and better footing, ‘Therefore, 1 propose 
that a Committee should be appointed to 
inquire into the latter part of my right 
hon. Friend’s plan, for I do not wish it 
to inquire whether Church-rates should be 
abolished or not, that being a question of 
state policy for the House alone to decide. 
I propose, therefore, that the Committee 
which I move for should restrict its 
inquiries to the present mode of leasing 
Church property; and therefore confining 
myself also to that particular subject, I 
shall endeavour to lay before the House 
some considerations which, in my opinion, 
would justify the institution of an inquiry 
of that sort. It isto be remembered, that 
it was objected by some of those who 
spoke against my right hon. Friend’s plan, 
at the commencewent of the discussion on 
the question, that a sufficient surplus 
could not be obtained for the purpose for 
which it was devised, even according to 
the calculations of my right hon. Friend ; 
and on the other hand it was said, that 
even if there were a sufficient surplus 
derivable, it should not be applied in the 
way proposed, but should be devoted to 
the religious instruction of 2,000,000 
of the people, who, it was alleged, were 
destitute of religious instruction. After- 
wards it was urged against the measure, 
that it should not be adopte ‘d under any 
circumstances, because it would prove, in 
its very principle, destructive of the in- 
dependence of the bishops, deans, and 
chapters, and other holders of Church 
property, and injurious to the lessees. On 
these grounds, therefore, I propose this 
inquiry to be appointed ; and if [ cannot 
urge enough to ensure the immediate 
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adoption of such a plan as we have sub- 
mitted on this subject, at least, | think, | 
shall show that sufficient reasons exist for 
an inquiry, and that a very strong prima 
facie case exists, that the present mode of 
dealing with Church property is not for 
the interests of the Church, nor for those 


of the lessees, nor for the benefit of the | 


community at large. These are the propo- 
sitions which the opponents to my motion 
will have to contend with: those who said 
on a former occasion, that if any improve- 
ment were feasible, it would be of a very tri- 
fling nature; and that if there were any it 


should be appropriated for the benefit of 


the Church, of the lessees, and of the 
community at large. Church lands are at 
present let either on leases for lives, or 
terms of years, and fines are taken at 
certain periods for renewal. Leases for 
twenty-one years are generally renewed at 
the end of every seven years; and leases 
for lives sometimes expire at the end of a 
single life, and sometimes, and, I believe, 
until very recently, very generally, are kept 
up by exchanging an old life for ayounger 
one. I am informed, that in a majority 
of cases the old life is not suffered to 
expire before the exchange is made. Now, 
the operation here performed is in fact no 
other than this, that the person in whom 
the property vests, namely the lessor, 
borrows a sum of money on condition that 
he sells a certain prospective interest in 
his estate, to commence, say, in the one 
case, at the expiration of fourteen years, 
in another case at the dropping off of two 
lives. This sum of money being advanced 
on reversion-—which to most persons could 
not be called a desirable species of invest- 
ment—was advanced sometimes at the 
rate of five per cent., and in other in- 
stances at seven, eight, or nine per cent. 
Adam Smith stated, that ‘‘ the landlords, 
instead of raising their rents to the proper 
value of the land, took a premium from 
time to time for the renewal of their leases, 
which was the expedient of a spendthrift 
to raise money, and that the result was 
generally hurtful to the landlord, and 
injurious to the tenantand to the community 
at large.” T believe those opinions to be 
so sound, that no landowner who had not 
occasion to incur particular expense, 
who did not stand in need of a large sum 


of money beyond his ordinary outlay, | 


would resort to such a mode of dealing 
with his property, but, on the contrary, 
would continue to let his land for a 
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certain rent, at its fair average value. But 
this is not generally the condition of those 
who hold Church property; and whatever 
| might have been the case in former times, 
they now find themselves unable to take 
| the prudent course which a landlord with 
| property would take—namely, letting the 
leases expire, and renewing them for a 
certain term of years upon more favour- 
able conditions. 1! will first refer to the 
laws under which these landlords are able 
to act in this manner—I will not attempt 
to explain all their complicated details, 
but merely to give a general statement of 
their bearing. A gentleman has made a 
chart, in which the laws relating to 
different descriptions of property of this 
nature are distinguished by different 
colours. They are classified into—those 
relating to archbishops and bishops, those 
relating to ecclesiastical corporations 
sole, not being parsons and vicars, and 
those relating to parsons and vicars 
and eleemosynary corporations. The 32nd 
of Henry 8th enabled archbishops and 
bishops, &e., to let their lands on leases 
binding to their successors, but under cer- 
tain conditions, fora period not exceeding 
twenty-one years or three lives. By an- 
other statute, they were disabled from 
letting any lands during their own lives, 
except to the Crown, other than for 
twenty-one years or three lives, with an 
exception only as to concurrent leases. 
From the exception as to concurrent leases, 
deans and chapters were also excluded ; 
they could not resort to them, There are 
various other acts also on the subject—one 
rendering the chief iease good on renewal, 
without the necessity for surrender, and 
another in the time of Elizabeth, which 
was a most useful provision, reserving a 
third of the payments in corn-rents. The 
consequence of these Acts has been, that 
from time to time, Church lands have been 
let on leases, some for lives, others for 
periods of years, and that certain fines 
have been paid by the lessees whenever 
it became necessary for renewals. Of course, 
the result has been what is already men- 
| tioned, that the landlord does not get the 
full value for his property. Let us con- 
sider the situation of a bishop who has 
newly come into possession of property of 
this description. He is, generally speak- 
ing, a person at an advanced period of 
life, not used to the management of such 
|property. When he came into possession, 
‘he would naturally wish to be informed 
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whether such an income was attached to | Church in general, and the community in 


it as, without embarrassment to himself, 
and the probability of inconvenience to 
his family, would enable him to keep and 
bring up his family in the way he could 
desire; and he then comes to learn that 
he must expect to derive half his in- 


come from the fines payable on the re- | 
character, of temper, and of age of the 


newal of leases. If he refused to renew 
a lease in one case, of course he could 
do so; but the effect would be, that 
he would immediately receive a smaller 
sum from another for a concurrent lease. 


He is, therefore, placed in a condition of 


considerable difhiculty, if he wishes to 
maintain to himself the income which his 
predecessor enjoyed. Such are the dis- 
advantages of the present system, as re- 
gards the lessor, ‘The disadvantages as 
regards the lessee, are of a different de- 
scription, Whilst he has an expectation 
that the lease he holds will be renewed, he 
has no certainty, no security, and he is 
unable, therefore, in common prudence, 
to lay out such an amount of capital upon 
the land, as he would if it were an estate 
which he could call his own, and had a 
reasonable certainty of leaving to his 
family. ‘Therefore, it appears, that whilst 
the lessor does not get the full value of his 
land, the lessee does not lay out upon it 
the amount of capital which would be re- 
quired to keep it in full and proper culti- 
vation. ‘This isa point which is well stated 
in a pamphlet written by a Mr. C. Hencage 
Elsey, a passage from which I will read to 
the House :— 

“For this annual payment, (he says) the 
lessee will have an estate of freehold of in- 
heritance, entirely at his own disposal, which 
he may lease, or sell, or mortgage, to whom- 
soever he pleases, subject to the rent-charge ; 
he will be free from all apprehension of having 
to bargain for renewals from time to time, and 
from all the trouble, anxiety, and expense at- 
tendant thereon: he will no longer be lable 
to be called upon to raise the money for the 


for him to do so. Ile will, likewise, be rid 





general. As regards the Church in general, 
| must submit, that even before the changes 
effected by recent Acts of Parliament, the 
position in which this system placed the 
heads and dignitaries of the Church, was 
by no means a desirable one. It depended 
in a great measure upon the difference of 


person himself, in what condition he would 
be in respect of his property. I will put 
the case of a young man succeeding to a 
bishopric. He may propose, perhaps, to 
run life for life against the lessees, and so 
become possessed of the leases to his own 
use. I will put, then, the case of a man 
at a different period of life, and therefore 
in a different condition, This person may 
be obliged to take any terms that are 
offered, and so he must be manifestly at 
a disadvantage. I will then put the case 
of a person removed at once from a uni- 
versity to a bishopric; a man who, most 
probably, will be so totally ignorant of the 
peculiar nature of his prospects, and of 
what would properly tend to his advantage, 
that he can hardly help being a loser. If 
I were, then, to put the case of a man of 
considerable worldly ability, but of a 
grasping and seltish disposition, he, by 
endeavouring to make good bargains for 
himself and his family, without regard to 
the imterests of his successors, or of the 
Church in general, might expose the one 
to loss, the other to considerable odium. 
In fact, in different cases, the operation 
of the evil principle will vary, but the 
result will still be pernicious in all. 
With respect to the case which I have 
last alluded to, I cannot avoid quoting 
the observations of Bishop Burnet on the 
subject. 

“ Tf they (speaking of bishops), not content 
with educating their children well, and with 
such a competency as may set them afloat in 


| the world, think of building up their own 


of the dignitary’s valuer, soli@or, steward, | 


bailiff, woodcutter, and gamekeeper ; he may 
plant a tree and water it, with the certain 
hope that he and his son, and his son’s son, 
may sit in the shade thereof; he may drain, 


cultivate, and improve his fields, without fear | 


of the dignitary’s valuer making him pay 
twice over for his improvement, by an in- 
creased fine at the next renewal. In short, 
what seemed to be his own will then be his 
own.” 


: at | houses, and raising up great estates, they will 
renewal, when it may be very inconvenient | . : : 


put the world on many unacceptable inquiries. 
Wherefore is this world made—why are these 
treasures continued to men who make such an 


; ill use of them—and why is an order kept up 


that does the Church so little good, and gives 


| it so much seandal ?” 


This is an evil which may much more 
easily happen where a bishop has the 
power of trafficking in these leases, and 
of building himself up a great house, and 


la great property out of them, than if he 


were not concerned at all in the manage. 


I will now put the question as regards the | ment of this description of property. 
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Whatever were the disadvantages of the 
position in which the bishops and lessees 
have been hitherto placed, those disad- 
vantages have been very much increased 
by certain recent Acts of Parliament re- 
sulting out of the Reports of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners. On a former 
occasion [I mentioned, as an instance of 
this, the case of the Bishop of Durham, 
who is obliged to pay 11,000/, a-year out 
of his income to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, I know a person who has been 
long intimately connected with this sub- 


ject, who has assured me, that it would 


not be safe out of the property of the see 
of Durham, having a due regard to the 
safety and interests of his family, for the 
bishop to continue liable to an annual 
payment of 11,0002. The consequence, 
therefore, | need hardly say, may be very 
inconvenient, if not ruinous, under the 
present system of fines; for a bishop, 
whose income is 4,000/. this year, may 
only have 1,000/. next year, and from 
20,000/. one year, may next year be re- 
duced to 4,000/.; yet being subject to a 
constant and unvarying yearly payment, 
he may be obliged to borrow money some- 
times, to make these payments good ; and 
if he only survive a year or two afterwards, 
he may leave his family unable to liquidate 
the debt incurred. I will not go into 
more individual particulars, except in one 
case, in which the Bishop of Ely held a 


. 3 . : ot | 
correspondence with the EcclesiasticalCom~ 


missioners, and by publishing the parti- 
culars, has furnished me with the facts. 
The Bishop of Ely maintained, that the 
income of a bishop could not be in the 
nature of a salary, consistently with the 
dignity of his office. In the course of his 
correspondence with the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, he found he would have 
uw payment to make out of his income to 
the amount of 4,000/. It was, ia all 
cases, a matter of great nicety and diffi- 
culty for the Commissioners to determine 
what sum onght to be contributed out 
of his income of this description, and 
event ally they reduced the payment of 
the Bishop of Ely to 2,500/.; but even 
then the bishop said, it was inore than his 
see was able to pay. From the present 
mode of letting Church lands, there isa 
great uncertainty both to the possessor 
and the lessee. In a number of cases, 
for instance, after fourteen years have 
run out, the interest of the tenant ceases; 
and, perhaps, as it might vot be con- 
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venient to renew while the lease was in 
operation, then the lessee might not judge 
it for his advantage to pay the fine de- 
manded, or renew the lease on certain 
terms; or perhaps the bishop may have 
some other person in view, and be inclined 
to show partiality to another person, to 
the prejudice of the late tenant. Tor 
reasons such as these, the bishop says he 
wishes to adopt the proposition made by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and ac- 
cept a fixed income of 5,500, paying 
over the surplus of 2,500/., to be disposed 
of, as these Commissioners might judge 
convenient. He adds, that though op- 
posed to the abolition of Church-rates, he 
sees no other alternative, because he 
thereby leaves to himself and successors 
5,500/,, and becomes exempt from charges 
that, under other circumstances, would 
have been made upon him. The bishop 
concludes by declaring, that the most just 
way of settling the question, aud that 
though, according to all his former no- 
tions, he objected to a fixed income, yet 
he finds that the existing Acts of Parlia- 
ment would be so injurious to him and his 
successors, that he begs that the Church 
lands may be charged for an income fixed 
by Act of Parliament. Now, that is not 
the only diocese respecting the funds of 
which the same arguments may be used ; 
for the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Worcester, Winchester, and Salis- 
bury, will have to make similar payments 
for the future, and, in consequence of these 
payments, their incomes must be uncertain, 
It, therefore, appears to me, that some 
plan like that of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not 
exactly similar, should be adopted, by 
which a fixed sum would be received out 
of the estates for the bishops; and the 
estates also be managed, not only for their 
benefit, but for that of the community, 
Let it also be borne in mind, that this 
proposition, which has been so much ob- 
jected to, has received, to a certain extent, 
the consent of the archbishops and bishops, 
and that they have considered it expe- 
dient to receive out of the Church lands a 
fixed income, varying only in consequence 
of any erroncous calculations that may be 
made by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
In fact, such a plan will not change the 
amount of income, but it will render it 
more fixed and certain. There is another 
Act to which I wish to call the attention 
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of the House—the Act for the renewal of 


Church leases. ‘That Act was drawn up 
on the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners; it was introduced in the other 
House by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and I had the honour of carrying it 
through this House. By that Act, a con- 
siderable change was produced, not only 
as regards bishops’ lands, but also the 
lands of deans and chapters. It is neces- 
sary to keep in view, that not only the 
property of the deans and chapters is to 
be touched, but also that there is to be a 
diminution in the number of these digni- 
taries. If, for instance, the number is to 
be reduced from twelve to four, there must 
also be a diminution of income. Only 
four parts out of twelve will go to them, 
and the remaining eight parts will go to 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for pur- 
poses of religious instruction. Much has 
been said about the change which the 
Church-rates Bill would produce as_re- 
garded the interests of the lessees, and 
opposition has been made to it on that 
account. Now, that very Bill to which I 
have adverted also made considerable 
changes as regards the lessees. Formerly 
it was the custom for lessees to change 
lives, in order to give the lessees the 
power of selling out for their own interests, 
or the particular interests of other parties; 
but, by that Act, the power of so doing 
was taken away from the lessces, and an 
interference with their tenures as direct as 
that proposed by the Church-rates Bill 
was adopted, with the consent of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. ‘There is 
another clause in that Bill which deserves 
the attention of the House, because it 
afforded an opportunity of answering those 
who say, that there ave no abuses in the 
mode in which Jeases of Church lands 
are granted, and that we may safely trust 
to the Church, and the lessees for con- 
ducting the transactions fairly. If such 
is the case, what occasion for the clause 
which declares, that parties to the execution 
of a lease, who shall insert in it what they 
knew to be false shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. That shows that Parliament 
is not disposed to trust to the parties. 
But there is another part of the question 
which deserves the attention of the House, 
and which shows how desirable it is that 
any change in Church property, any 
change as to the mode of letting the 
lands or receiving fines, should be made 
under the sanction of Parliament, not by 
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private but public bills. In many in- 
stances, bills have been introduced for the 
purpose of allowing the bishops or deans 
and chapters to sell lands, or grant 
particular leases, by which the property 
might be greatly improved. One conse- 
quence of that is, that in place of leaving 
Church lands in their present state, and 
preventing buildings being erected on 
them, the interests of the Church and 
the community have alike been consulted, 
and an improved management has taken 
place. Some improvement, it must be 
allowed, has been made in several in- 
stances, but in others the reverse has been 
the case, and both the Church and the 
community have suffered. From the year 
1750 to 1834 thirty-three Acts of Parlia- 
ment have been passed for the manage- 
ment and leasing of particular Church 
estates, and in several instances the fee- 
simple has been conveyed away, or leases 
for ninety-nine years, or some other con- 
siderable period, have been granted, not 
for the benefit of the Church or the com- 
munity, but for public bodies or private 
individuals. It is not my intention to go 
into particular cases, because in most 
instances the bargain may have been fair 
and proper; but | submit that it is not fit 
and right that these transactions should 
be left to local Acts of Parliament, and 
that no general provisions should be laid 
down for Acts of this kind. It is fit, 
therefore, that there should be a Commit- 
tee of inquiry into cases of that kind. It 
is not, however, my wish or intention to go 
through them all, because, though some 
of them may appear to have been unfairly 
carried into effect, yet, possibly, an ex- 
planation might be given which would 
remove the suspicion with which they are 
at first sight viewed. I will refer only 
to one case, and that, probably, may 
receive an explanation. The case occurred 
in 1765, when the dean and chapter of the 
cathedral of St. Paul’s conveyed away 
certain Church property in the manor of 
Finsbury. It appears that the Corporation 
of London being desirous to acquire 
certain property in Finsbury, obtained the 
sanction of Parliament, and, in conse- 
quence, a lease of sixteen years was can- 
celled, with the consent of the Bishop of 
London, into a lease for ninety-nine years, 
the moiety of income of the property to 
go to the corporation, the other moiety to 
Dr. Wilson for life, and at his death two- 
thirds to go to his heirs; the consequence 
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of which was, that only one-sixth went 
to the Church, and the other five-sixths 
to the city and Dr. Wilson’s heirs. Thus, 
it appears, that five-sixths of the estate 
were alienated, and only one-sixth left to 
the Church. I do therefore submit, that 
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transactions of this kind, in place of being | 
carried into effect by private Acts of Par- | 


liament, should be submitted to some 
supervising power, though the hon. and 
gallant Member for Lincoln will probably 
object to the remedy. I think that a 
Committee of some kind should be ap- 
pointed to see that the Church received 
the full benefit of the property, and that 
the community in genéral did not suffer. 
There are several other instances which I 
could quote to show that Church property 
had been made matter of sale; but the 
greatest sales which have occurred have 
taken place since the Land-tax Redemp- 
tion Act. Between March 1790 and June 
1837 there have been 3,679 sales, and the 
amount received has been 1,460,010/. for 
the property. This shows that Parliament 


may in certain cases approve of a sale of 


lands; and that these sales may be ad- 
vantageous to the property and advanta- 
tageous to the Church. Having made 
these remarks with regard to a_ general 
mode of letting Church lands, and the 
benefit that might be derived from a pub- 
lic Bill embodying general provisions, 1 
will next advert shortly to the benefit that 
would be obtained by some common 
tenure. In the first place, by the present 
mode of tenure the bishops and dignitaries 
of the Church are placed in a position by 
which, from carelessness or want of 
knowledge, their interests may suffer, or 
they may settle on their families property 
which ought to belong to the Church. In 
such a case, a remedy is necessary not only 
for the lessor, but for the Church. In the 
next place, if a proper law was passed, the 
lessee, instead of uncertainty and the 
vexation which he now experiences, would 
have a security for the tenure of his pro- 
perty. I must also remark, that the ex- 
pense of renewing leases was very con- 
siderable. ‘The ordinary expense for the 
renewal of a lease is 30/. or 40/.; but it 
may be 200/., 300/., or 400/., and it may 
afterwards require to be amended for even 
omissions of a trifling nature. Besides 
that, the lessee is afraid to build, or plant, 
or renew a lease, as he may be subjected 
to some additional charge ; but by such a 
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allowed the full profit accruing from any 
change, and great benefit would also 
accrue to the public, because the general 
property as the law now stands cannot be 
let on advantageous terms. Due profit 
cannot be obtained from the productions of 
the land, nor can the tenant cultivate it in 
a way the most likely to benefit himself. 
Wonder has been expressed that a law 
may be made by which two parties can be 
gainers, Now, I think it may be shown 
that both sides may be gainers. You may 
buy a house, or a horse, or a carriage, and 
gain may be made by both parties. 1 can 
easily conceive this: the one party gets 
rid of what he does not want, and the 
other gains the commodity of which he 
stands in need. JI will not go into par- 
ticular cases to show that fraud may be 
practised under the existing arrangement, 
but satisfy myself with expressing a con- 
viction thata general plan may be adopted 
by which both parties may gain—the one 
obtain a secure title, and the other have 
certainty of his income. With respect to 
the manner in which changes of this kind 
are effected, 1 certainly remain of the 
same opinion, that the proposition of my 
right hon. Friend is one founded on fair- 
ness and justice, and conducive to the in- 
terests of both parties. No doubt there 
may be cases which will form an exception 
to the general law. There may be cases 
of a complicated nature, such as property 
in mines, and other property; but I am 
convinced that by the plan proposed great 
gain would accrue to the lessees, as well 
as to others, by which the title of the pro- 
perty would be more secure, and both 
parties would have a more certain object 
in view. I do not know on what grounds 
the proposition can be opposed. I can 
see if the present mode of letting Church 
lands is not unobjectionable, that the les- 
sors may require a probable amount for 
the increase of the value; but I will not 
go into the proposition if there will be any 
increase of yalue, because that matter is 
so evident that attempting to discuss it 
would only throw a doubt on the resolu- 
tions to which the House has already 
given its consent. I only wish to call the 
attention of the House to the probable 
amount that the value of Church lands 
may be increased, and to the mismanage- 
ment of the property. Many persons ob- 
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plan as that proposed he would be. 





of the dignitaries of the Church would be 
injured by it; but I think I have shown 
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that no such result would be the conse- 
quence; on the contrary, that by the 
change the property would be greatly im- 
proved and better secured. It has been 
urged against me that the proposition of 
my right hon. Friend had been proposed 
and unanimously negatived in the Church 
Commission. I certainly was one who 
negatived the plan, and I did it on the 
ground that large sums might be advanced 
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to make up private incomes and let the | 


leases expire. It was stated as an objec- 


| 


tion, that those who advanced the money | 
would be gainers; and that though there | 
would be an increased value of the whole | 
property, no advantage, no portion of that | 
increase, would go to the Church by the | 


adoption of such aplan. 1 own that these 
appeared to me well-founded objections ; 


but on consideration, 1 can see no incon- | 
? | 


sistency in opposing and supporting the 


resolutions agreed to by the House. If | 
you say the State shall advance the sums, | 


and the State shall have all the advantage, 


the State or the parties advancing the | 


money shall be the gainers ; 
Act of Parliament, the 
advance the amount required, and to re- 


but if, by an 
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a great plan to the test of inquiry. It will 
be tor the House to say, after the Com- 
mittee have reported, what plan they will 
adopt, and what is to be the application of 
the surplus, which must be considerable. 
I consider the best application of it will be 
as a substitute for Church-rates, in accord- 
ance with the resolutions of the House. I 
cannot see any possible better application. 
Others say, if there be a surplus it ought 
to be devoted to religious instruction ; and 
those who say so ought to strengthen 
themselves by supporting the motion for 
inquiry; for if they can prove that the 
surplus that may arise from the increased 
value of the land should be set apart for 
religious instruction, in preference to the 
abolition of Church-rates, then we ought 
to have their support. I therefore do not 
see what objection can be made to the 
measure. It is for the interests of the 
Church, it is for the interests of the com- 
munity; and those who object to it only 
betray their unwillingness to have facts 
exposed to public view ; and although some 
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| object to it, I think unnecessarily, because 


State alone is to} 


ceive the amount of the increased value, | 


then I say Parliament may dispose as it 
pleases of the surplus. 1 therefore think 
that such an objection as that urged to 
the Commission ts not a sufficient ground 
for rejecting a plan of this kind. Objee- 
tion has aiso been made on the part of the 
lessees, but I think that is owing rather to 
the particular plan proposed; because no 
lessee denies that there will be an increased 
value, though it may not be so large as the 
increase in the rent which the lessor might 
be disposed to ask, Ido not, therefore, 
see why some plan may not be adopted by 
which the lessees may be gainers with the 
rest of the community. [ know ro good 
ground for objecting to inquiry, nor can | 
conceive how any one can object to in- 
quiry unless he knows of something which 
he does not wish to meet the public eye. 
1am willing to resort to that test of the 
proposition made by my right hon. Friend. 
We are not afraid of any light that can be 
thrown on the question by inquiry. We 
thing there should be inquiry; and ac- 
cordingly have taken care that all papers 
and documents relating to the subject 
should be ready to be laid before the 
Committee, should the inquiry be gone 
into. I do not think any blame can be 
imputed to those who propose to submit 








it may lower the pride and dignity of the 
heads of the Church, I prefer rather the 
cood of the Church, the harmony of the 
community, and the religious instruction 
of the people. The noble Lord con- 
cluded by moving for the appointment of 
a ‘ Select Committee, to inquire into the 
mode of granting and renewing leases of 
the landed and other property of the bish- 
ops, deans, and chapters, and other eccle- 
siastical bodies of England and Wales, 
and into the probable amount of any in- 
creased value which might be obtained by 
an improved management, with a due 
consideration of the interests of the Es- 
tablished Church, and of the present les- 
sees of such property.” 

Mr. G. Palmer said, that the noble 
Lord very clearly developed the objects he 
had in view—objects, however, which, in 
his opinion, were nothing more nor less 
than the total alienation of church proper- 
ty, and the converting into mere stipen- 
diaries the bishops and other dignitaries 
of the establishment. According to all 
ancient custom, church property could 
not be sold. If they looked to the grants 
made to the church by pious individuals 
some nine or ten hundred years ago, they 
would find the principle laid down that no 
propostion for selling the estates of the 
church could be made without incurring 
the vengeance of Heaven; and he firmly 
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believed, that if that House suffered the 
alienation of church property to take 
place, they would be thereby destroying 
the foundation upon which every species 
of property in the country rested. There 
was no description of property held by so 
sacred or so ancient a tenure as that which 
belonged to the church, and if it were 
destroyed what security had they for 
property of any other description? The 
principle now advocated by the noble Lord 
had been once before put forward in this 
country, on which occasion they had been 
combated by a very eminent statesman, 
and one too who was a great advocate for 
the liberties of the people—he meant 
Edmund Burke, who had spoken as fol- 
lows :— 
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“ What is that cause of liberty, and what 
are those exertions in its favour, to which the 
example of France is so singularly auspicious? 
Is our monarchy to be annihilated, with all the 
laws, all the tribunals, and all the ancient 
corporations of the kingdom? Is every land- 
mark of the country to be done atvay in favour 
of a geometrical and arithmetical constitution ? 
Is the House of Lords to be voted useless ? 
Is episcopacy to be abolished? Are the church 
lands to be sold to Jews and jobbers? Are 
the curates to be seduced from their bishops 
by holding out to them the delusive hope of a 
dole out of the spoils of their own order?” 

They were told that the bishops of the 
church no longer possessed any real pro- 
perty, that they ought to be nothing more 
than stipendiaries upon the country; but 
they might depend on it, that if once they 
became stipendiaries, they would cease to 
be bishops. 

Sir Harry Verney wished to ask the 
hon. Gentleman who had- just sat down 
whether his Majesty’s Government had 
injured the property of the Church by the 
Tithe Bill of last year? So far from it, 
that Bill had very much improved church 
property. Receivers had been greatly 
benefitted by it, and payers had been 
greatly eased. He should vote for the 
proposition of the noble Lord, certainly ; 
but he should not consent to apply the 
surplus to any but an ecclesiastical pur- 
pose, while the church remained so inade- 
quately provided for. 

Mr. Goulburn would give to the noble 
Lord’s motion all the opposition in his 
power; because he conceived, notwith- 
standing the noble Lord’s statement, and 
indeed, in consequence of that statement, 
that it was fraught with danger to the 
property of the church, and with danger 
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to every other description of property: 
He did not stand there to maintain what 
the noble Lord called the pride and dignity 
of the church; but he did stand there to 
maintain the right of the church to enjoy 
in security the property assigned to it by 
the law, and to enjoy the power of em- 
ploying it in the dissemination of religious 
instruction, It was impossible to listen to 
the noble Lord’s speech without feeling 
that the House were again called upon to 
pronounce upon the same question which 
had been so recently under their consi- 
deration. ‘The noble Lord had, indeed, 
told them that he had abandoned the 
measure which it had been the intention of 
Government to introduce this session into 
Parliament, and at the same time that he 
was highly gratified by the reception the 
question had met with in that House, and 
that, in his opinion, the very smallness of 
the majority by which this resolution had 
been carried was a proof of the approbation 
of the country. lle confessed he felt 
somewhat surprised at the expression of 
that opinion. Ile, however, hoped that 
the noble Lord, in submitting mea- 
sures of a similar nature to Parliament, 
would be henceforth furnished by that 
House with increased grounds of gratifi- 
cation ; for, as the noble Lord had felt so 
much at the smallness of the late majority, 
how much greater should be his ecstacy on 
finding himself in a minority. It had 
been said by a poet, speaking of a different 
subject, my wound is great because it is 
so small, and it had been wittily replied, 
it would be greater were it none at all. 
On the same principle, the noble Lord, 
rejoicing as he did in the extreme minute- 
ness of his majority, would, he doubted 
not, be the happiest man in the House if 
ever he should find himself in a minority, 
and he hoped that all who were anxious 
to gratify the noble Lord’s wishes would 
endeavour to vote in accordance with them 
on the present occasion. ‘The noble Lord 
had told the House that he proposed this 
Committee in order to prepare the way to 
carry into effect the Ministerial plan re- 
garding church-rates in a manner more 
convenient to the Government, and better 
calculated perhaps, he might add, to 
secure the support of those who would 
oppose it in a Jess disguised shape. He did 
not oppose the motion, because he thought 
it impossible to introduce an improved 
system of managing the property of the 
church consistently with the maintenance 
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of its interests—for he had always consi- 
dered that property to be capable of 
gradual improvement, and of affording 
increased means for the supply of religious 
instruction and pastoral superintendence— 
but because the Committee which tlie 
noble Lord proposed was both unnecessary 
and calculated to defeat the objects which 
he professed to have in view, and to pro- 
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duce results fatal to the well-being of the | 


establishment. If the noble Lord wished 
to effect an improvement in the manage- 
ment of the church lands, it was his duty 
to bring forward the measure on the sole 
responsibility of the Government. When 
the object was to improve the Crown 
lands, was a Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the rights of the Crown to hold 
them, and the nature of the interests of 
the tenants and lessees? The noble Lord 
ought to tell the House why, having first 
brought forward a scheme on the respon- 
sibility of Government, he now called on 
them to instituté an inquiry into its details 
and principles, seeking to divest himself 
of the responsibility which belonged to 
him, and to shield himself behind the 
recommendations of a Committee of his 
own selection, under the pretence that 
they were really the opinions of an impar- 
tial Committee. It could not be said, that 
the Committee was necessary in order to 
conduct the inquiry in a satisfactory man- 
ner, for the noble Lord had already at his 
disposal sources of information as ample 
as any which the Committee could supply. 
The noble Lord, with other Members of 
Administration, was one of a Commission 
appointed by his Majesty to devise the 
safest and most equitable means of apply- 
ing the revenues of the church to the in- 
crease of pastoral superintendence and reli- 
gious instruction. That Commission formed 
an instrument of inquiry, without danger 
of injury to existing interests, and would 
enable the noble Lord, if he really wished 
to settle this great question with a just 
regard to the safety of property and to the 
usefulness of the church, to frame a mea- 
sure that might be productive of lasting 
benefit, and to submit it to Parliament on 
his own responsibility. The noble Lord 
could not say that he would be overpow- 
ered by the ecclesiastical Members of the 
Commission, for they were inferior in 
number to the laymen comprised in it. 
Here, then, was a body admirably adapted 
to attain the object which the noble Lord 
proposed by his Committee. Surely, if 
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the noble Lord, desired to have the inquiry 
fairly conducted, he would intrust the 
care of it to the Commission already sit- 
ting, which had been long occupied with 
kindred investigations, instead of proposing 
a Committee who were to inquire into 
matters not at all essential to the main 
object. The noble Lord alleged, as a 
reason for consenting to this Committee, 
that the Acts passed last Session with re- 
ference to the established Church had 
caused great inconvenience and embar- 
rassment, and that the inquiry was ne- 
cessary to remove the difficulties to which 
they bad given rise. Why, the noble Lord 
had recommended these Acts to the 
House on the ground that they were ex- 
pressly destined to strengthen the esta- 
blishment and increase the security of 
property. With what consistency, then, 
did the noble Lord now tell them that 
these measures had produced evils which 
could only be removed by undertaking an 
inquiry with a view to a total alteration of 
the tenure of church property, and the 
system of managing it? He could not 
shut his eyes to the danger of such a pro- 
ceeding. Committees of inquiry were 
generally the instruments by which oppo- 
sitions attempted to impede the course of 
Government, and many Gentlemen enter- 
tained the idea that they must necessarily 
always be beneficial, unless it was desired 
to conceal from the public all information 
on the subject to which they related. This 
opinion however, was merely a delusion, 
for he might appeal to ali who had any 
practical experience whether such inquiries 
were not frequently productive of the most 
injurious consequences, in exciting ground- 
less expectations in the public mind, or 
leading to rash and hasty conclusions. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had more 
than once resisted the appointment of a 
Committee on general taxation, not from 
a desire to maintain a vicious system of 
finance, but, he believed, in the well- 
founded opinion that the consideration of 
a subject so important by a Committee of 
the House of Commons would injure the 
public revenue, hurt the domestic pro- 
sperity of the country, and interfere with 
the pecuniary transactions of individuals. 
The noble Lord had told the House dis- 
tinctly, that the proposed Committee was 
to have for its object the application of 
the surplus revenues which might be de- 
rived by transferring the Church lands to 
the management of Commissioners, to 
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form an equivalent for Church-rates. To- 
wards the close of his speech, indeed, the 
noble Lord had held out some faint pro- 
spect of allowing the application to be an 
open question, intimating that it might 
afterwards be considered whether the sur- 
plus should not be devoted to increase the 
means of religious instruction ; but it was 
manifest, from the tenour of the noble 
Lord’s observations, that he wished to 


apply the surplus to relieve the landed } 


interest from the payment of Church-rates. 
The Committee was first to ascertain the 
amount of the sum which might be derived 
from the altered system of managing the 
Church lands. ‘This information could 
only be attained by comparing the sums 
at present received by the archbishops, 
bishops, and dignitaries of the Church, 
with the income at present enjoyed by the 
lessees. Every one who considered the 
varied nature of ecclesiastical property, 
consisting of lands, mines, tithes, and 
other possessions, must see that specific 
inquiries as to each of these kinds must 
be made, in order to form any just judg- 
ment on the subject. How then, would 
these inquiries affect the interests of the 
Church? He could state as a_ positive 
fact, that already the agitation of the 
question had considerably affected the 
stability of Church property. Tenants 
of Church property hesitated to renew 
their leases; and persons who had ad- 
vanced money on Church property were 
anxious to recover their loans, Of course, 
the appointment of such a Committee as 
that proposed by the noble Lord would 
ageyavate the evil. Of the whole amount 
of the property of the deans and chapters, 
which was about 430,000/., 260,0002. 
depended on fines received for a renewal 
of the leases of Church lands. After the 
expectations on the subject which the 
noble Lord had held out, was there a 
rational man who could suppose that any 
tenant would, during the next year, be 


disposed to pay a fine for the renewal of 


his lease of Church land? What, then, 
would be the situation of the higher 
branches of the Church? Fines consti- 
tuted two-thirds of their revenue. De- 
prived of these, the whole intention of the 
proceedings under the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission would be entirely defeated. Was 
the present a time when it was expedient 
to divest the dignitaries of the Church of 
the means of promoting useful establish- 
ments, of diffusing religious instruction, 
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and of contributing to other benevolent 
objects? Yet, the certain consequence of 
appointing the Committee proposed by 
the noble Lord would be to cut off the 
funds applicable to such purposes. ‘To 
do their duty, the Committee must inquire 
into the profits of the lessees of Church 
lands ; they must examine into the pri- 
vate affairs of those lessees ; they must see 
how far they had already improved the 
property, and of what further improvement 
/it was capable. How was all this to be 
effected; especially when it was recol- 
| lected that the object in view was adverse 





tothe pecuniary interest of the persons 
| whose situation was to be investigated ? 
| The inquiry would, indeed, be of the most 
complicated and difficult nature. It would 
go to the developement of all the private 
affairs of the individuals concerned, and 
would in many cases be exceedingly in- 
jurious to them. ‘The immediate repay- 
ment of sums advanced on the security of 
| Church property would be demanded, and 
'the effect would be ruinous to immediate, 
and detrimental to future interests. If he 
failed in his opposition, he should pro- 
pose, as an amendment to the motion of 
the noble Lord, to limit the application of 
whatever funds may be derived from this 
inquiry to the purposes to which he thought 
they were strictly applicable, namely, the 
increase of religious instruction, and the 
augmentation of pastoral superintendence. 
Mr. Gally Knight said, thatas he could 
not deny the right of Parliament to inter- 
fere with Church property for the purpose 
indicated in the motion, and as he was 
desirous to see an increased value given 
to that property, if it could be effected 
with a due regard to the interests of the 
Church and of the lessees, he should not 
oppose the motion of the noble Lord. If 
Ministers made the proposition with any 
sinister designs, the suspicion of those 
motives could not attach to those who, 
like him, wished for the prosperity and 
permanence of the Established Church. 
Colonel Sibthorp said, it was a most 
extraordinary proceeding on the part of 
the noble Lord to come down to the 
House at the eleventh hour of the Church- 
rate Bill, and propose the appointment of 
a Committee to inquire into that with 
which he ought to have been well ac- 
quainted before he presumed to bring for- 
ward the Bill itself. Fle would not call it 
a shuffle, but it certainly appeared to him 
to bea mere Ministerial trick to impose 
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on the public out of doors, for it was im- 
possible for the noble Lord to impose 
upon the House. The noble Lord now 
asked for a Committee to inquire whether 
there was any surplus fund belonging to 
the Church, when only a few nights ago 
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when the plan was brought before Par- 
the Commissioners not belonging 


Church Leases. 


to the Administration, both lay and eccle- 


siastical, stated, that though they could 


‘continue to act as Commissioners under 


he brought in a Bill founded on the as. | 


sertion that such a surplus was in existence, 
and available for the purposes of his plan. 
He would not question the noble Lord’s 
attachment to the interest of the Church, 
but he thought, if that noble Lord, instead 
of proposing any measure to reduce the 
property of the Church, would endeavour 
to restore that which had been 
away, and set the example himself by 
giving back the Woburn estates, he would 
prove himself to be a friend of the Church 
indeed. The noble Lord knew that the 
Church was robbed of property of the 
value of upwards of 50,000,000/. to satisfy 
the feelings of a most malevolent tyrant ; 
and if the noble Lord would take measures 
to restore that property, there would be 
no occasion to rob the Bishops of their 


the Act of last Session, they differed so 
much on the plan of Church-rates, that 


‘they suspended all opinion as Commis 


taken 


sioners on that part of the inquiry. 

Mr. G. //. Vernon was astonished at the 
statement made by the noble Lord, be- 
cause it seemed to implicate the C hurch 
Commissioners in a manner which they 
did not deserve. The course taken by the 
Commissioners was clear and correct. 
rhey had considered themselves appointed 


| to advance the religious instruction of the 


people, and they were ever disposed to 
attend to any thing which could promote 
that object, but he considered that the 


| plan of the noble Lord would have the 
| effect of depriving them of the means of 


doing so to a great extent, because it 


'would divert a large portion of the Church 


rights at the present day, to find means | 


for supporting the fabric of the Church. 
He should feel it his duty to vote against 


the noble Lord upon this and every other | 


motion of a like nature. Should the Com- 
mittee be appointed, however, he would 
immediately move for a return of all the 
manors, lands, estates, and revenues which 
belonged to the various abbeys, monaste- 
ries, and religious houses of this country 
before they were disturbed and taken away 
by Henry 8th, and also for a return of the 
names of those individuals to whom that 
property, or any part of it, had been given, 
the date when, and reason why. 


Lord John Russell said, that, as the 
right hon, Gentleman and other hon. 
Gentlemen had referred to the Church 


Commission, perhaps, though not strictly 
correct, he could save the time of 
House if he made a short statement. He 

would not say whether this inquiry had 
better be seaaeeve by the Chureh Com- 
missioners or by a Se ‘lect Committee—he 
would not say which he should prefer. 
Circumstanees had occurred since the 
Cabinet had agreed to the abolition of 
Church-rates, and the treatment of the 
property of the Chureh as proposed, which, 
having been communicated to some of the 
members of the Church Commission, they 
had raised strong objections to. They 
felt that they could not agree to the means 
proposed to be adopted; but afterwards, 


} in 


| jesty’s 


revenues from their original design. That 
was their objection to going into the 
question of Church-rates. In_ bringing 


forward that measure the Government 
had acted on their own responsibility, and 
the belief, or the alleged belief, that 
the funds on which they calculated were 
in existence. Jt could not be supposed 
that they would really pretend to be so 
stultified as not to kaow that which every 
lawyer in the kingdom knew. His Ma- 
Ministers, of course, were well 


‘acquainted with the whole subject, and 


| did not 
'but then there were many hon. 


we | 





information ; 
Members 
who were ignorant of the real state of this 
question, and therefore a Committee might 
be the means of affording them some in- 
struction and illumination. He was quite 
astonished at the ignorance which some 
hon. Members had displayed in the course 
of the debates on this subject. But then 
it was the duty of the noble Lord to set 
those hon. Members right, and to remove 
the cause of the egregious blunders which 
they had committed. He must say, that 
he had heard with the utmost surprise the 
erroneous statements put forth by some 
hon. Members, not only on this question, 
but on other topics connected with the 
Church. He had thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leeds was better informed until he 
heard him speak. The same want of cor- 
rect knowledge exhibited by othe: 
hon, Members who travelled into the sub- 


require any fresh 


was 
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jects of tithes and Church leases. He 


considered the present question was one | 


which lay in a very small compass. He 


rested his opposition to the motion of the | 


noble Lord on two simple grounds. First, 
he thought that the Government itself, 
independently of any Commission or Com- 
mittee, ought to be able to bring forward 


such a measure as would be advantageous | 


to the public generally ; and secondly, 
and this was a more imperious duty, they 
ought to propose such as would be bene- 
ficial to the Church, for the good of the 
entire population was connected with the 
welfare of the Church Establishment. The 
position of the noble Lord was rather 
inconsistent, seeing that he was a Church 
Commissioner himself. He hoped he 
would withdraw this motion, and summon 
the Church Commissioners together again, 


The noble Lord had thrown out a bait , 


in the concluding part of his speech to 
entrap the hon. Member for Weymouth 
and the hon. Member for St. Andrew’s, 
who had expressed it as their opinion that 
the increased value of Church property 
might be realized, but objected at the 


same time to any diversion of the funds of | 


the Church from their original purpose. | 
The noble Lord was therefore perfectly 
aware that he would not be able with a 
majority of five only to carry his Bill | 
through the House, and therefore he- 
sought by a sort of side wind to put it 
off to the end of the Session, and delude 
the Dissenters and their friends into a 
belief that he really had attempted a good 
and safe plan. But in doing that he was 
only intercepting the good that might be 
done, and preventing the accomplishment 
of a just and proper settlement of the 
question. The noble Lord might increase 
his majority by the course he was taking, 
but if he did it would be only in support 
of little else than a mere name. 

Lord John Russell felt it incumbent on 
him to say a few words after what had 
been imputed to him. He begged the 
House to recollect that he did not offer 
any statement on the Church Commission 
till it had been urged that this inquiry 
should be prosecuted by the Church Com- 
missioners. He thought the objection of | 
members of the Church Commission, ex- | 
cept those of the administration, was, that 
they were opposed to the application of 
the Chureh funds to the abolition of 
Church-rates, and secondly, to placing the 
management of the property in a central | 
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| Commission, as proposed by the Govern. 
ment. Upon these two points they en- 
tirely differed from the Ministry, and he 
must say that, having stated that differ- 
ence so broadly, they could not act with 
the Government, and he agreed with them 
that it was totally useless that there should 
be any meeting at all on the subject. 

Mr. Harvey denied that any misrepre- 
sentations had been made on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, as to the 
amount and value of the resources of the 
Established Church, But if the hon. 
Gentleman were not satisfied with his 
(Mr. Harvey's) assurance upon the point 
he would read to him an extract from the 
Xeport of the Church Commissioners 
themselves, which would show that the 
Church of England, instead of being, as 
the hon. Gentleman opposite would lead 
the House to believe, an exccedingly poor 
and impoverished Church, was in fact the 
richest and best paid Church in the world, 
The Church Commissioners divided the 
revenues of the Chureh into three parts— 
first, the revenues of the cathedrals and 
other ecclesiastical corporations ; second, 
the revenue received and appropriated by 
the bishops; and third, the amount of 


the livings throughout the country. In 


making their Report, the Commissioners 
very studiously distinguished between the 
gross and net amount of the revenue of 
the Church; and, after making every pos- 


sible deduction, they admitted the net 


revenue per annum to be 3,441,156. 
That was the net amount admitted by the 
Commissioners in their Report; but over 
and above that amount there was another 
sum also admitted by the Commissioners, 
received and applied to the repairs and 
support of the Church, amounting to not 
less than 50,000/. or 60,000/. per annum. 
Was the hon. Gentleman opposite pre- 


' pared to impeach the statement of the 
| Eeclesiastical Commissioners ? and did not 
' the admission of the Commissioners them- 
‘selves bear him out in the assertion that 


the Established Church of England, how- 
ever much its supporters might endeavour 
to prove its poverty, was, in fact, one of 
the richest, if not the very richest, churches 
in the world? He believed, however, that 
the real value of the resources and reve- 


‘nue of the Church had been very much 
| underrated by the Commissioners. He 
had no more doubt than he had of his 
own existence that if the value of the 
whole ecclesiastical property were tho- 
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roughly investigated before an impartial 
tribunal it would be found to amount to 
very little short of 5,000,000/. a-year. 
In the proposition now made by the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) he thought there 
was very little ground for the alarm to the 
Church lessees of which the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Vernon) opposite spoke. On 
the contrary, he thought, from the mode 
in which the motion was framed, from the 
regard which it expressed and_ insisted 
should be observed towards all existing 
interests, that the lessees under the Church 
might find abundant comfort from the 
course proposed to be pursued. He 
owned he could not distinctly understand 
from what had taken place whether the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) intended to 
yield to the insidious suggestion of the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, to refer this 
matter back to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners instead of to a Committee of that 
House. If such were the noble Lord’s 
intention, he surely could not so far blind 
himself as not to perceive that the whole 
of the proceeding would be utterly value- 
less; because one of the chief objects, 
nay, he should almost say the only object, 
of another inquiry was to ascertain whe- 
ther the Report of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners were correct. At the same 
time he doubted whether the mode of in- 
quiry proposed by the noble Lord was the 
best that could be adopted. Looking at 
the experience of the past, and well re- 
membering what took place upon a motion 
of his own for a Committee upon Crown 
lands—three years elapsing before a re- 
port was made—he could not help regard- 


ing inquiries before a Select Committee of 


that House as often indefinite, and com- 
mouly protractive. Considering, too, the 
time of year, it appeared to him highly 
improbable that any inquiry before a Com- 
mittee could be expected to terminate 
within a period that could be fairly pre- 
sumed as belonging to the present Parlia- 
ment. If, however, an inquiry were to 
take place in the manner proposed, he 
hoped it would not be limited merely to 
the ability of the Church to provide funds 
for defraying the amount of Church-rates, 
but that it would be extended in such a 
manner as to ascertain whether, independ- 
ent of such a charge upon its revenues, it 
did not also possess ample funds that 
might be appropriated to the moral in- 
struction of the people, and to other useful 
and necessary national purposes. If the 
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matter were to be referred to a Select 
Committee at all, why should it not be 
referred in this manner: to consider of 
the amount of Church-rate paid by the 
different properties of Churchmen and 
Dissenters throughout the country, fixing 
the amount of Church-rate hereafter to be 
paid by the former; and as regarded the 
latter, taking the amount for which they 
were at present assessed, continuing them 
liable to the payment of it, but converting 
it into a fund that should be applied, not 
to the repair of the Church, but to other 
useful national objects not connected with 
the support or maintenance of the Church. 
Thus he would say to the members of the 
Established Church, ‘* You who have paid 
such an amount of Church-rates up to 
January last, shall have that converted 
into a fixed charge upon you for the sup- 
port of your Church ;” and to the Dis- 
senters he would say, “ Having paid such 
an amount of Church-rate up to such a 
period, you shall have that amount con- 
verted into a land-tax, to be applied to 
the purposes of education, or to other 
useful national objects.” The great body 
of the Dissenters did not object to the 
amount of the rate; they objected only 
to the object to which it was applied; and 
if such a course as that which he supported 
were adopted, he believed they would all 
cordially concur in it. For his own part, 
he did not see why the land, which ought to 
bear all the primary burthensof the country, 
whether it were in the hands of Churchmen 
or Dissenters, should be relieved from the 
charge of furnishing the country with the 
means of religious and moral instruction. 
He regretted, therefore, that the noble 
Lord did not propose to pursue the course 
which he (Mr. Harvey) had pointed out. 
The inquiry would then have had a rational 
and attainable object in view, and would 
not have been open to the objections which 
might now be urged against it. He 
thought that the Protestant Dissenters had 
great reason to complain of the low tone 
of support which they received from the 
present Government, which was anxious 
to be regarded as the warmest friend of 
religious liberty; and also from some 
Gentlemen in that House who had rather 
assumed, or had conferred upon them, the 
high distinction of being the organs of the 
dissenting body in that House. By the 
latter it had been repeatedly asserted, that 
the Dissenters had no objection to the 
Established Chureh—on the contrary, 
2Z 
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were most anxious to support it. If that 
were correct, how could they object to the 
payment of Church-rates? The true 
statement was this: the Dissenters do not 
object to the amount of the rate; they 
object only, but object most strongly, to 
the purpose to which it is applied—a pur- 
pose to which they contend they ought not 
in justice or equity to becalled upon to con- 
tribute. That was the view which he, as 
a Dissenter, took of the subject; and 
although he did not arrogate to himself the 
title of a Dissenting leader in that House, 
he believed it was a view in which nine- 
tenths of the dissenting body concurred. 
Knowing many of that body, lay as well 
as spiritual, he should not be doing justice, 
either to them or to his own feelings, if he 
were to suffer some of the remarks made 
on a former occasion to pass without 
notice. It had been said by some of the 
Gentlemen opposite that the uneasiness or 
excitement of the Dissenters upon the sub- 
ject of Church-rates was merely of modern 
growth, and that they were constantly 
seeking; under the name and guise of 
religion, to advance certain political 
objects. Against the truth of that asser- 
tion he (Mr. Harvey) protested in the 
strongest manner; and in order that the 
House might be aware of the real feelings 
of the dissenters, he would fortify his own 
remarks by the authority of some of the 
most eminent divines—men whose names, 
he believed, would be respected and vener- 
ated by every one who heard them men- 
tioned. The hon. Member read extracts 
from the writings of Robert Hall and 
others, to show that the Dissenters had 
long been unanimous in their disapproba- 
tion of any Established Church whatever; 
conceiving it to be inconsistent with the 
religious liberty for which they contended 
that any class in any body of men should 
prescribe rules and forms of worship to be 
observed by all. It had of late been 
fashionable to underrate the importance of 
the Dissenters—their numbers had been 
doubted, and their wealth disputed. Upon 
that point he would refer the House to an 
authority which he thought none would 
be disposed to dispute ordoubt. He held 
in his hand a Report collected with great 
care, and sent into the world with the 
sanction of the leading dissenting divines of 
this metropolis, in which they enumerated 
their annual expenditure under four differ- 
entheads, First, they stated, that for the 
maintenance of the ministers in all the 
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Protestant dissenting congregations, in- 
cluding the funds given to charities, the 
amount levied and paid annually was 
925,5401, That for building, repairing, 
and enlarging chapels and sunday schools, 
the purchase of ground, legal expenses, 
insurances, parochial rates, and various 
other incidental charges connected with 
the maintenance of their places of religious 
worship, they expended little less than one 
million. They further stated that they 
subscribed to various local religious and 
charitable institutions to the amount 
of 168,240/. a year; and that they 
also subscribed for the theological 
academies and congregational schools 
the sum of 30,0002. a year, making their 
annual contributions amount to2,098,2401, 
beside their liberal contributions — to 
various Other societies to which, in com- 
mon with other classes of persons, they 
subseribed: He thought after this state- 
ment, setting forth an annual expenditure 
equal to one half of the Ecclesiastical 
revenues of the country, it was too much 
to impute to the Dissenters either ignor- 
ance or selfish views, or to assert of them 
that they were insignificant in number, and 
were not entitled, either by their respect- 
ability or wealth, to the kind consideration 
of the Government and the Legislature. 
This example on the part of the Dissenters 
ought not to be lost sight of by the House 
in considering the question which appeared 
to be gradually opening upon it, namely, 
that the Established Church must fall un- 
less it were sustained by compulsory means, 
Could there be any libel conceived so 
piercing in its nature as that? ‘That the 
great body of the people belonging to the 
Established Church, connected as_ that 
Church was with all the ancient institu- 
tions of the country, which institutions 
they considered to be identified with re- 
ligious observances and religious obliga- 
tions—even supposing they were animated 
by no purer motive than the protection of 
their own interests—should fancy that if 
that Church were left to its own resources 
it would sink and crumble into dust, was 
an imputation which the Dissenters might 
make, but he owned it was singularly 
strange to him that any member of the 
Established Church should say so. It was 
true the Dissenters disputed the principles 
upon which the Established Church was 
founded, and differed widely from it with 
respect to Church government ; but it was 
equally true that the Dissenters had 
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repelled as often as it had been expressed 
the imputation that they were aiming at 
the subversion of the Church with a view 
to a participation of its resources. Ele had 
never heard the Dissenters express any 
other sentiment than that they wished the 
Church to remain in the undisputed pos- 
session of whatever revenues could be 
fairly shown to belong toit. All that the 
Dissenters wished was this, that they 
might not be compelled by coercive means 
to contribute to the support of a system 
from which they conscientiously dissented. 
Tt was not of the doctrinal views of the 
Church that the Dissenters complained, 
because in the greater part of those doc- 
trines they agreed with the establishment ; 
but they denied the right of the state to 
impose articles of faith, or in any manner 
to bind the consciences of men. Enter- 
taining these views, he felt it was his duty 
to move an amendment upon the noble 
Lord’s motion. He believed it was the in- 
tention of the hon. and gailant Memberfor 
Lincoln to propose a motion which if it 
came from the Ministerial side of the 
House would no doubt be designated as 
having a revolutionary tendency, namely, 
that the House should inquire into the 
nature of all the livings possessed by the 
House of Bedford. It was well known 
that that House as well as many others 
shared very largely in the scramble for 
Church property atthe time of the Refor- 
mation and, for his (Mr. Harvey’s) part, 
he should not object to such an inquiry. 
It was an inquiry which he thought might 
tend to good. But, as he believed, if it 
were moved it would not be granted, he 
was left to propose an amendment of his 
own, which would be by way of an addi- 
tion to the motion of the noble Lord. He 
was led to do so in order to assure the 
Dissenters that this discussion was not 
really a delusion ; because, as matters were 
going on at present, the Dissenters did 
not stand in so favourable a position as that 
they formerly occupied. Instead of their 
object being gained, it was removed farther 
from them, because the noble Lord had 
said that he would not connect the pro- 
posed inguiry with the subject of Church- 
rates, that subject not being to be con- 
sidered by the Committee. If it were not 
afact always to be recognised that the 
Government, however it might be com- 
posed, was never in the wrong, he should 
venture to think that no course could be 
so clumsy as that adopted by the noble 
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Lord on this occasion. By that course 
the Government were bringing together a 
greater body of resistance to the abolition 
of Church-rates than existed at present. 
If the Ministers had confined _ their 
proposition to provide for Church-rates 
out of the Church property, instead of 
having the lessees against them they would 
have had them on their side. The effect 
of this clumsy substitute now proposed 
would be to throw this question for years 
into abeyance. All parties agreed in paying 
this honourable homage to the principle of 
dissent, namely,that Church-rates ought to 
be abolished ; ‘but then that measure was 
now to be deferred until some speculative 

contingency should be realized. Was this 
statesmanlike ? Was it just to those who 
sought relief? What he desired, there- 
fore, was to take the sense of the House, 
in order to ascertain who was sincere in 
the wish to abolish Church-rates. One 
party must not run away witha reputation 
for sincerity at the expense of another. 
He would try them both. All who were 
for the abolition of Church-rates instantly, 
and without reference to any particular 
mode of substitution, must vote for the 
amendment he should propose. He wished 
at all events to let the Dissenters know 
who were their friends. Let it not be said 
at the next general election by Gentlemen 
opposite—“ We had no opportunity to 
show our anxiety to serve the Dissenters ; 
we were turned out so soon that we had 
hardly time to receive our salaries; but 
only let us come into office again, and we 
will give you full testimony of our sin- 
cerity” Now he did not mean that those 
Gentlemen should have the chance of using 
that langaage. All parties should know 
who, in this House, were the friends of 
the abstract proposition Ee Church-rates 
should be abolished. You, Gentlemen 
on the other side, are for repealing Church- 
rates, and for a substitute of one kind or 
other. You, Gentlemen, who are now in 
the cabinet are also fora repeal of Church- 
rates, and for a substitute of one kind or 
other. Here are other Gentlemen who 
have not made up their minds as to what 
shall be the substitute ; but, at all events, 
they have made up their minds to this— 
that Church-rates ought to be abolished. 

This being the state of things on all sides, 
I will, without troubling the House any 
longer, take leave to move, by way of 
amendment, that there be added to the 
motion of the noble Lord these words— 
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“ And further, that whatever may be the 
resuit of the proposed inquiry, it is the 
opinion of this House that after a time to 
be fixed the payment of Church-rates in 
England and Wales ought wholly to 
cease.” 

Colonel Thompson said, he rose to se- 
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cond the amendment, among other rea- | 
| justice they came, or ought to come to 


sons, for the same that had been given by 
the mover, because, in spite of many at- 
tempts, he had failed in getting an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his mind before. He 
thought there had been a succession of 
mistakes and the first mistake was with 
the Dissenters, in having said that they 
resisted church-rates for conscience sake. 
He believed he could prove to them, that 
they resisted for a reason much more ap- 
propriate to the case. Ifa Dissenter was 
stopped on the highway, however much it 
might be against his conscience to promote 
the purposes to which the robbers would 
probably apply his spoil, he would never 
make the mistake of saying he resisted for 
conscience-sake, he would say he resisted 
injustice. Try then, the injustice by 
taking another instance. Take the cir- 
cumstances in which our forefathers, who 
finally obtained the name of Protestants, 
began to resist the domination of a Church 
which had previously been universal. If, 
at that period the demands of justice 
could have been heard, what would they 
have been but that our Protestant fore- 
fathers should have carried away with 
them the portion that befell them, of every 
kind of property the state had set apart for 
the maintenance of religion? If this 
could have been done, it would have saved 
the struggle and the loss which after- 
wards ensued. 
case of the Dissenters now. He had heard 
hon. Members opposite call the church- 
rates a just debt, and stigmatise as dis- 
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munity for religious purposes, the tithes 
included, for maintaining their religious 
worship ; half justice was to give them 
nothing and leave them to find themselves ; 
whole and complete justice was to take 
money and leave them to find themselves 
besides. The Dissenters knew all this, as 
well as anybody else; and it was this in- 
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complain of, and not the violation of their 


' consciences, which was, in fact, non-exist- 


ent when their money was taken away 
from them by force. Another party who 
were under a great mistake, were the Go- 
vernment, if they thought that they were 


ever to prosper by thus bringing forward 


the wrong reason instead of the right ; and 
he hoped it would not be long before both 
parties would present themselves with a 
claim more likely to get beyond the ma- 


jorities of five, or six either, as had been 


the fate of the last. 

Viscount Howick said, he should un- 
doubtedly oppose the amendment proposed 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Southwark. He should do so, because he 
had never professed a wish toabolish church- 
rates unless an efficient substitute could be 
found for them; and he further did so, 


because it appeared to him that although 
_ he believed that this Committee by show- 


ing to the House that such a substitute 
might fairly and legitimately be provided, 
would remove a great ditliculty in the way 
of the future abolition of those rates, still 


in the appointment of the Committee they 


ought to keep perfectly distinct all con- 


sideration of the purposes to which any 


fund that might arise from any measure 


that should be adopted, in consequence of 


Exactly the same was the , 
| be applied, 


| 


honest all who ventured to oppose them. | 


He had heard it stated, if he was not mis- 
taken, and he much wanted to ascertain 
the fact, that he might put it into his 
museum that the church-rates were paid 
by everybody, and therefore were paid by 
nobody. Surely the fact that the value of 
everybody’s property was lessened by them, 
was not intended to be brought as the evi- 
dence that nobody was the loser. How 
long would such pleas have been admitted 
by our forefathers? And had the Dissen- 
ters no property to be diminished in value 
by the church-rates? Whole justice to 


the inquiry now proposed might hereafter 
For the same reason, he 
should also oppose the amendment which 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
the University of Cambridge, in the event 


of the original proposition being carried, 
' intended 


afterwards to submit to the 
House. He thought the appointment of 
the Committee was desirable, in order to 


satisfy the public, and satisfy the minds of 


hon. Members of this House of the pro- 
priety and expediency of adopting an im- 


‘proved system of management of church 


property, whereby a surplus fund might 


possibly be realised. But he entirely con- 
‘curred with his noble Friend, that to a 


| 


Committce of this description the impor- 
tant question of the application of any 


the Dissenters was to give them their por- fund so realised ought not to be confided. 
tion of the property provided by the come | Whatever might be the object connected 
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with the interest of the Church, to 
which the money thus realised might 
be applied, it must be obvious, that an im- 
provement in the system of management 
of church property, would be in itself an 
object, of the very greatest importance. 
He should confine the few observations 
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which he proposed to make, strictly to | 
that point, and to the question whether | 
the proposed inquiry was or was not ex- | 
pedient. The right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite had intimated his dissent, and said, 
that if the Committee should recommend 
a measure of the description already pro- 
posed by the Government, the inquiry 
would be wholly unnecessary, because it 
was the duty of the Government to press 
that measure upon their own responsibility. 
He entirely agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that it was the duty of the 
Government to propose on its own re- 
sponsibility the course which, upon a great 
subject of this kind, the Committee might 
recommend to the House and the country ; 
but the Government having already brought 
forward their measure—having stated what 
their views were upon this great subject, 
and having failed in accomplishing their 
object—when they were told, as they had 
been by the hon. Member for Bassetlaw, 
that there prevailed very great ignorance 
on the subject, and that doubts were en- 
tertained as to the practicability of many 
parts of their scheme, it was perfectly con- 
sistent with their taking upon themselves 
the responsibility of such a measure that 
they should submit it in all its details to a 
Committee of this House. His firm con- 
Viction was, that when the Committee 
should examine into the details of this 
question, and see the condition of the 
property of the Church, the necessity of an 
improved system of management, and the 
advantages both for the Church and the 
lessees which could be derived from an 
improved system—he believed that when 
the facts were brought before the public the 
Government would be enabled by public 
opinion to carry that question which had, 
at present, met with an unfriendly recep- 
tion. The right hon, Gentleman had also 
said, that even if they were to have an 
inquiry, the inquiry ought to be made by 
the church commissioners; and the hon. 
Member for Bassetlaw had repeated that 
opinion. He entirely differed from those | 
Gentlemen. Even if the members of the} 
Church Commission who were not con | 
nected with the Government, had refrained | 
from expressing any adverse opinion from 
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that which the Government entertained on 
this point, still he thought. that that body 
was not so well calculated as a Committee 
of this House to obtain those ends which 
were proposed to be effected by the inquiry. 
He did not think that an inquiry before a 
Commission, which must necessarily be a 
private inquiry, and which therefore could 
not lead to the same canvassing of opinions 
that took place in a Committee of the 
House, would have the same effect which 
was anticipated from an inquiry before a 
Committee of this House, in bringing pubs 
lic attention to the real facts and arguments 
alleged in support of the measure proposed 
by his Majesty’s Government. But, more 
than that, it appeared, that upon the terms 
on which that Commission was appointed, 
the duties of those Commissioners were 
much more properly confined to an inquiry 
into the best mode of distributing the ex- 
isting revenues of the Church, and of 
providing for the duties to be discharged 
by the clergy, rather than taking a review 
of the mode of managing the Church pro- 
perty. The former branch of the inquiry 
necessarily required the advice and assist- 
ance of the ecclesiastical Commissioners ; 
but with respect to those details relating 
to the management of the property, he 
thought that the opinions of others would 
be fullyas good, and in manyrespects, indeed, 
were to be preferred. Those were subjects 
which could not so properly be submitted 
to the investigation of the ecclesiastical 
authorities as to others. But even if he 
had no doubt upon the question as to 
which would be the best and most ex- 
pedient method of instituting this inquiry 
the Church Commissioners themselves had 
removed all that doubt from his mind; 
because they had distinctly objected to 
the plan proposed by his noble Friend, on 
two grounds :— First, on account of the 
application which was contemplated to be 
made of the surplus revenue to be derived 
by the operation of the measure which was 
intended to be brought forward; —and 
they objected to it in the second place, 
and put forward that objection distinctly 
in a statement made to the other House of 
Parliament, andalsoin other documents, on 
this ground, that they were not prepared to 
consent to any measure by which the con- 
trol of their property was to be removed 
out of the hands of the individual digni- 
taries of the Church. In the first place, 
then, he would say that his Majesty’s 
Ministers could not be fairly called upon, 
in instituting this inquiry, to pledge thems 
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selves against that contemplated appropri- 
ation of a surplus. Ile was_ perfectly 
willing—and his noble Friend had adopted 
that course—that the question, “To what 
purpose that surplus can be applied with 
most advantage to the Church itself?” 
should be left out of view until they had 
certain proof of a surplus; but he was not 
prepared to pledge himself, and he for one 
should undoubtedly resist pledging himself 
against that particular mode of applying 
that surplus fund, a mode which he firmly 
believed would eventually turn out to be | 
better calculated to promote the true | 
interests of the Church and of religion 
than any other mode of application that 
could be suggested. But the second ob- 
jection taken by the Church Commission- 
ers, and which he had already mentioned, 
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was still more decisive, against applying to 
them for their assistance upon this subject, 
because the very essence of the plan pro- 
posed by his noble Friend — the very 
essence, he believed, of any plan by which 
the property of the Church could be really | 
improved, consisted in taking the manage- 
ment of that property out of the hands of | 


those who had only a temporary and fleet- | 
ing interest in what was derived from it, 
and putting it into the hands of those who | 
would look only to its permanent produc- | 
tiveness, and to the amount which for a 
Jong series of years might result from it. 
Jf the House were to lay down as a princi- 
ple, that they were not under any circum- | 
stances to deprive the individual dignitaries | 
of the Church, of the management of the | 
property which they now held, he would | 
Say, it was utterly impossible they could | 
effectually improve the administration of | 
that property. And why did he say this? | 
Let them look at the progress of past 
legislation upon this subject. First, the 
property was committed, with little dis- 
cretion, to the person who held the dignity 
to which it was attached. Then it was 
found necessary to prevent the abuses 
which inevitably arose from that system, 
and to restrain the persons holding the 
property from creating any interest in that 
property, longer than that which they 
themselves possessed, Having done that, 
the legislature soon found, that by so 
restraining them, they were unable to let 
that property upon advantageous terms. 
They could only grant leases limited to the 
extent of their own lives, so that they could 
not let it to any person who would en- 
deavour to improve it. The consequence 





| 


| as short as possible. 





of that was, that the Legislature were 
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obliged again to alter the powers of the 
parties, and to enable them to grant leases 
for the term of twenty-one years, or for 
three lives. ‘The first objection which the 
right hon. Gentleman had urged was, as 
to the enormous extent of the inquiry, for 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to con- 
ceive that the Committee would be forced 
to go into the details of the case of each 
individual estate belonging to every bishop 
or dean and chapter, and that, conse- 
quently, the inquiry would be intermin- 
able. He by no means concurred in this 
apprehension. ‘The right hon, Gentleman, 
too, was apprehensive lest the lessees 
should refuse to renew, and the owners of 
the property be thus injured. He could 
not help thinking, that here again the 
right hon. Gentleman had fallen into a 
great mistake. He believed, that the ten- 
deney would be, not so much to avoid 
renewals as to hurry them on, pending the 
inquiry. ‘The difficulties which the lessees 
must all, to some degree, be subjected to 
during the period of doubt, rendered it 
essential that that period should be made 
But this, instead of 
being an argument against the Committee, 
was an argument in its favour, because, 
by means of that Committee, the inquiry 
which it would institute, afforded a pro- 
spect of arriving at a speedy settlement of 
this great question, Further, the right 
hon, Gentleman had argued as if, in what 
fell from the noble Lord respecting the 
manner in which private Acts had been 
obtained bearing upon Church-property, 
there was conveyed an intention of look- 
ing into these Acts with a view of setting 
aside any titles created inthem, Nothing 
was more foreign from the intention of 
the noble Lord than such a proposition. 
It was, indeed, quite right—it was, in 
fact, essential—that the Committee should 
have before it some of the facts as to 
the mode in which these private Acts 
had been obtained, because the examples 
of what had taken place in times past in 
this respect would the more strongly im- 
press upon the House, and upon the public, 
the necessity of taking some security which 
did not now exist against the future similar 
waste of Church property. It was noto- 
rious to every one who had looked into the 
subject, how little check there at present 
was to acts of this description. It was 
well understood that hitherto, in almost 
every instance, no one but the parties im- 
mediately interested in the transaction, 
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knew anything about what was proposed] He had mtended to have gone into some 


in these Acts, till they were passed ; and | 
the cousequenc e was, that the Chureh had, | 


| 
| 


of late years, been by this means deprived 
of much property which it ought to have 


continued in possession of. He was aware, 
often discussed 3 and he would not, there- 
fore, take up the time of the House longer 
than he could possibly help. But he 
really must say a few words as to the ne- 
cessity which existed of effeeting that 
improvement which the right hon. ¢ 


other points, but he would not trespass 
upon the impatience so generally mani- 
fested by the House. He would merely 
repeat his conviction that it was for the 


| interest of the Church itself that the sys- 
that this subject had already been very | 


rentle- | 


man himself had not denied to be desir- | 


able, and which, 
opinion, could only be attained by means 
of the proposed inquiry. It was desirable, 
in the first place, for the purpose of giving 
to Church property that security which 

did 1 Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
Site, 


hol possess, 
who were 


his (Lord Howick’s) | 


always so much interested | 


1 preventing the Church from suffering | 


ma loss, 
an enormous éxtent the waste of Church 
property was at this moment carrying on, 
He would state to the House one instance, 
among many he was acquainted with, to 
show in what manner the property which 
ought to be realised for the benefit of the 
Church, was at this moment wasted. 
There was a particular lease of property 


belonging to the Dean and Chapter of 


Durham, which consisted for the most 
part of coal-mines. That property was 
leased to the Marquess of Londonderry, 
and, since the year IS19, his Lordship 
had paid in fines for renewals of the lease 
a sum exceeding 100,000/. The fine for 
a renewal made in 1834, was alone not 
less than 40,000/, At least seven-eighths 
of this sum were 
coal property, a property which, 
obvious, when once worked out, was for 
ever gone, The surface property of this 
estate was exceedingly limited in value. 
The effect of the system which had hitherto 
been pursued, therefore, was, that this 
large capital, instead of being vested in 
the funds for the benefit of the Church at 
large, whose property it really was, had 
been shared among the members of 
particular corporation; and thus, under 
the existing system, the Church had lost, 
in all time “to come, an income of at least 
3,0001. or 4,000/. a-year. This abuse it 
was utterly impossible to guard against, 
except by placing that species of property 
in the hands of some party having no in- 
terest in the immediate amount received 


it was 


a 


derived from a lease of 


might still not be aware to what | 





jority of five, 


tem of managing this property should be 
entirely altered, and that he saw no mode 
of effecting this improvement, except by 
appointing the proposed Committee. 

Sir Robert Peel was in no way sur- 
prised at the impatience exhibited by the 
Ifouse, considering that the subject had 
already been debated for five nights. In 
the few observations he begged to be al- 
lowed to make, he should strictly confine 
himself to the immediate point before 
them, namely, whether it was fitting that 
a select Committee should be appointed 
to consider this question. He well knew 
how plausible a proposition the appoint- 
ment of a select Committee was. He 
knew well that if he had merely some 
political object in view, it would be much 
better to acquiesce in the proposal. He 
was aware that many persons, seeing how 
their property was situated, in conse- 
quence of the ministerial proposition on 
Church-rates, whatever their original ob- 


jections to the appointment of a Com- 


mittee, were now almost ready to assent 
to it, as offering them a means of putting 
an end to their embarrassments. But he 
considered the proposition so objectionable 
—as involving so bad a precedent—that, 
whatever the decision might be, he for one 
was determined not to acquiesce in the 
proposal to appoint a select Committee 
to perform the duties of the Executive 
Government. This would be a precedent 
which Government might be very glad to 
avail itself of whenever it became desi- 
rable to escape out of a political dilemma. 
The subject had undergone a more close 
discussion than any other this Session ; 
greater numbers had divided on it; in the 
second instance, the division was entirely 
on the principle of the measure, it was a 
division on no question of detail, but 
turned simply on this _ whether or 
no, assuming that there was avy available 
surplus, that surplus should be ‘applied as 
a substitute for Church-rates, or to pur- 
poses immediately connected with the 
diffusion of religious instruction. On 
this great principle Ministers had a ma- 
Why, then, did not Minis- 
ters proceed with the measure; But no? 
they would neither do this, nor let it alone 
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for this Sesssion, but now, for the first 
time, suggested the reference of this im- 
portant question to a select Committee 
of its own nomination, This was a 
precedent, which at any time, and under 
any circumstances, might be adopted, if 
it were allowed to become a precedent at 
all. It would always be a very easy thing 
for Government, when it despaired of 
carrying a measure in the usual way, and 
when it had not the manliness either to 
persevere in itin the ordinary mode, or 
give it up at once, to get out of the 
dilemma for the time by a proposition 
like this. The proposal, was, in fact, 
neither more nor less than the appoint- 
ment of an ecclesiastical cabinet, not by 
the country, but by the House of Com- 
mons, for the purpose of relieving the 
executive Government from all further 
responsibility and trouble. He hoped 
they would take care not to have too 
numerous a cabinet. An hon. Gentleman 
had desired to have the names of the new 
cabinet stated to the House. He would 
not go so far as that, but he thouht it 
would be desirable to have the name of its 
chairman mentioned. The simple course 
then would be, for the new premier to 
appoint his colleagues himself, for it was 
of great importance to secure unanimity 
of opinion in the new cabinet. A conflict 
of opinions among its members would 
obviously destroy all the good effects anti- 
cipated. Of course the question wouid 
not, like the ballot, be left an open one, 
and yet no other course was practicable 
if a conflict of opinions was admitted into 
this new cabinet, by the selection of its 
members from the opposing sides of the 
House. The noble Lord said, he did not 
want the Committee to decide on any 
great principle, but such was, notwith- 
standing the case. By the express terms 
of the reference proposed to be made to 
it, it was called on to consider a great 
principle. The Committee was called on 
to decide on the amount of any increased 
value which might be obtained from this 
property by an improved management, 
and with a due consideration of the inter- 
ests of the Established Church, and of 
the present lessees of the property. The 
consideration of these interests was the 
proper subject for Government alone | 
to take up, but these two great questions 
were committed to the proposed Commit- | 
tee. The noble Lord might talk of Go- | 
vernment retaining its responsibility, but | 
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the clear fact was, not only that it de- 
volved on this Committee a duty properly 
its own, but that it precluded itself 
from offering any advice to the Crown on 
Church affairs so long as the Committee 
existed; and what limit was put to the 
duration of this Committee? The Com- 
mittee had not to inquire into the existing 
mode of granting and renewing leases. 
On this point there was already ample 
information, but it would have to deter- 
mine what instances of abuse existed under 
private Bills, and when this part of its 
duty was discharged, it would have to 
consider the other and much more im- 
portant matter, namely, what was the 
probable amount of the increased value of 
this property under improved manage- 
ment, and with a due consideration of the 
interests of the Established Church and 
of existing lessees. To ascertain this 
point, it would be essential to institute 
local inquiries all over the country, and 
for the Committee to perform their duty 
honestly and fully, this part of their 
labours must necessarily be greatly pro- 
tracted. Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that further inquiries were neces- 
sary, these inquiries, in his opinion, might 
be conducted with infinitely greater effect 
by the Executive Government, which 
had the means of commanding better in- 
formation than any Committee of that 
House. In the case of the Municipal Cor- 
poration inquiry the inquiry was first 
intrusted to a Select Committee of the 
House; but the delays and difficulties 
which took place in consequence of the 
local nature of the whole of the investiga- 
tion very speedily convinced the Com- 
mittee of its insufficiency to fulfil the 
object; and on the recommendation of 
the Committee its duties were transferred 
to a commission. He remembered, too, 
that when the right hon. Member for 
Bute, about this period of the year, made 
a proposition that a Committee should be 
appointed to inquire into the state of 
religious instruction in Scotland, he was 
told by Government that no progress 
could be made in such an inquiry by a 
Committee; that the inquiry, being ne- 


-cessarily local, could be conducted with 


much greater effect by a commission ; 
and so a Committee was refused. If the 
Committee now proposed were granted 
the only thing would be that after sitting 
some time, the executive Government 
would find it necessary to appoint a 
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commission, and until the report of this 
commission everything in connexion with 
Church-rates must be kept in suspense. 
How, therefore, those gentlemen who con- 
sidered the speedy settlement of this 
question indispensable could on this 12th 
of June consent to the appointment of 
this Committee he was quite at a loss to 
understand. Had Ministers openly stated 
that on account of the smallness of their 
majority on this question they would not 
persevere in it this session, but, adhering 
to its principle, sought further information 
on points not considered sufficiently clear, 
with a view of reviving the bill next year, 
such a course would have been perfectly 
intelligible. He further objected to the 
appointment of this committee because he 
considered that, after what had past in 
reference to the ecclesiastical commission, 
such a proceeding would be tantamount to 
a breach of faith. He did not think that 
commission ought to have been renewed 
without government having distinctly 
apprised them that it contemplated the 
finding a substitute for Church-rates in an 
improved management of Church property. 
That Commission was appointed by his 
recommendation, and on Lord Melbourne’s 
accession to office was renewed, the origi- 
nal Members of it who held office then 
resigning their situations, and persons 
holding office under the new Government 
were appointed in their stead. The eccle- 
siastical Members of that commission had 
subjected themselves to much miscon- 
struction and obloquy from the Church 
for at all acquiescing in the Commission, 
but an overwhelming sense of duty, and a 
sense that the real interests of the Church 
were involved, induced them to lend their 
aid to the work. They proposed the 
division of the country into new Episcopal 
districts. This measure reduced the in- 
comes of some Bishops and transferred the 
property annexed to some sees to supply 
the deficiency of others. The noble Lord, 
when he introduced the Bill for affecting 
that object, said that no measure of Church 
reform would be satisfactory unless it was 
previously approved of by the heads of the 
Church. The noble Lord on that occasion 
dwelt with evident satisfaction on the 
friendly agreement of the bishops in his 
plan. The noble Lord had stated that if 
they disapproved of the present plan they 
ought never to have agreed to the slightest 
innovation. The noble Lord came forward 
and declared that, after assenting to the 
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Bill of last year, they must consent to this 
measure divesting the Church of its pro- 
perty. The noble Lord said if they re- 
mained as before, and resisted all reform, 
the Bishops might have retained possession 
of all their property, and he could under- 
stand the principle on which they resisted ; 
but having consented to the measure of 
last year, they must consent to the present 
plan involving a total alienation of their 
property. What motive was this to them 
to go on with the reform in the Church 
which they had commenced. The Bishops 
were told, that if they consented to assist 
in the work of reform, a virtual obligation 
would be contracted with them that they 
should be protected from other measures ; 
but the year afterwards the noble Lord 
proposed a measure which was dangerous 
to the interest of the Church; and he said 
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|they must consent to this plan because 


they had agreed to the reforms which he 
proposed last year, and which he said he 
now wished to extend by making the 
Bishops stipendiaries. The noble Lord 
then said “* With respect to an Archbishop 
or Bishop, he was placed, according to 
the constitution of the Church—and that 
constitution he did not wish to alter— 
among persons having a large revenue 
derived from the property of the country. 
He was placed in a certain house which 
required a certain establishment to be 
maintained, and that there should be ob- 
served certain duties of hospitality ; he was 
placed in a situation in which even more 
was required from him than from men of 
the highest rank and great landed property 
on account of charity, a large expense 
being incurred. In all these respects 
his situation was totally different from that 
of a Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, or 
a First Lord of the Treasury, who received 
an Official salary, out of which he paid the 
expenses consequent on the performance 
of the duties of his office, and nothing 
else.” This was avowed by the noble 
Lord when he brought forward his measure 
of Church reform last year, which he 
stated he considered a most useful measure 
of practical reform, and pre-eminently so 
because it had the sanction of the Bishops. 
In 1837, however, the noble Lord pro- 
posed a plan not only at variance with 
their opinions and wishes, but which 
would, in operation, make the Bishops 
merely stipendiaries. On these grounds, 
namely, by the appointment of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission, by the course of 
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proceedings adopted by the Commissioners, 
by the obligations which the Govern. 
ment had contracted towards that Com- 
mission he objected to transferring the con- 
sideration of this question from the execu- 
tive Government to a Committee of the 
House of Commons. Ifthe noble Lord had 
told the Bishops that the consequence of 
their consenting to the Commission and the 
bills of last year would be that he would 
plead their acquiescence as an argument 
for the measure on Church-rates, which 
they considered destructive to their order, 
and to the interests and stability of the 
Church, he never could have extorted 
from them the first step to reform the 
Church. If the noble Lord had told the 
bishops that he intended to propose that a 
Cominittee of the House of Commons should 
be nominated for the revision of the mode 
of granting leases of Church property, 
and for the revision of the whole mode of 
management, with a view of obtaining a 
surplus to be directed to other than 
strictly ecclesiastical purposes, he would 
never have obtained their consent to the 
measures he had introduced. It was pos- 
sible that some hon. Members—but he 
did not believe that there were many, 
seeing the dangerous position in which 
Church property was placed—might be 
led to agree to the motion in the belief 
that a better distribution and manage- 
ment of that property might be effected. 
He could not, however, yield up his 
strong objections to the nomination of 
this Committee; he would rather, after 
what had passed, that the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners had not been appointed, 
foreseeing the effect that their objections 
to this plan must have in obstructing the 
course of reform in the Church. He 
would rather be in a minority of ten on 
this question than agree to any course of 
proceeding like the present; but he 
trusted that by the vote of the House that 
night they would escape the inconvenience 
which would arise from adopting the mo- 
tion. To agree to this motion, it was 
evident that Gentlemen must have more 
confidence in the Committee of that 
House than in his Majesty’s Government, 
supposing that the House should agree to 
the appointment of the Committee. He 
hoped some Gentlemen in favour of the 
appointment of the Committee would state 
their views in favour of the appointment 
with clearness and distinctness. He 
hoped that the lessees would see the ad- 
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vantage which were likely to result to 
them from the appointment of this Com- 
mittee, if they went into the Committee, 
however, the noble Lord would do so with 
the view of supporting a foregone conclu- 
sion. It was absolutely necessary that 
they should find that there was a surplus 
of 250,0002. If they could not supply 
this 250,0002. by this means, then there 
was an end of their present measure of 
Church-rates. If there was only a surplus 
of 100,0002. they must obtain the re- 
mainder from some other source—they 
must trespass on some other fund, aud 
thus they must touch the principle which 
the noble Lord said he could not agree to. 
If they obtained only an indefinite surpins 
for instance 10,0002. or 100,000/. or 
150,000/., or other sum, the question 
would still be left open for farther consi- 
deration. After having occupied the 
Hlouse at such length he would not enter 
into the discussion of the principle of the 
plan, for that had already occupied the 
attention of the House for five nights ; he 
repeated, however, he opposed the ap- 
pointment of the Committee because it 
would lead to unnecessary delay, because 
the duties which were to be referred to the 
Select Committee of that House proposed 
to be appointed belonged to the executive 
Government, and, above all, since the 
Ecclesiastical Commission had been ap- 
pointed there was no ground for the ap- 
pointment of this Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he would at once apply himself to the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman as 
to whether or not this was a proper case 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
of that House. He had no doubt as to 
his being able to make out a sufficient 
case for inquiry before the Committee ; 
for if one case more than another, by 
reason of the object in view, called for 
the legitimate proposition of a Select 
Committee, this was that case, and this 
indeed was the only obvious and clear 
mode of proceeding. He trusted, how- 
ever, before he proceeded farther, that he 
might congratulate the right hon. Baronet 
on the new light opened on him as to the 
appointment of Select Committees. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that the ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee was to 
take from the Executive Government the 
responsibility they ought to incur. He 
rejoiced that the expressions and argu- 
ments of the right hon, Gentleman were 
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affirmed by hon. Members opposite, as 
he had no doubt he should be able to in 
duce them to change their opinion on the 
subject. The proposition that night made 
was, that the whole subject should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, that this was shift- 
ing the responsibility from the Executive 
Government to a Select Committee. It 


happened while he sat on the other side of 


the House, during the period of the Go- 
vernment of the Earl of Liverpool, that 
one of the most difficult of all questions— 
a question most peculiarly incumbent on 
the Government to take up and act upon 
——was referred to a Select Committee. 
What he alluded to was, the referring the 
whole state of Ireland to a Select Com- 
mittee, and the right hon. Gentleman 
and himself were Members of that Com- 
mittee. If there was any thing in the ar- 
gument of the right hon, Gentleman of 
shifting responsibility, was there not a dif- 
ference betweertreferringa matter involving 
calculations of figures to a Committee, and 
a question as to the mode of governing a 
country ? He did not hesitate to say, that it 
was improper to refer the question of the Go- 
vernment ofacountry to aSelect Committee 
which was done by an administration of 
which the right hon. Baronet was a Mem- 
ber; and this was a very different thing 
from sending to them a disputed matter of 
valculation ; and notwithstanding this, 
the right hon. Baronet comes forward and 
reproves the present Government for doing 
so in the latter instance. As far back 


also as 1816, where certainly they would | 


not look for any measure revolutionary in 


principle, the subject of English tithes | 
was referred to a Committee with a view | 


of inquiring as to the mode in which they 


were levied, and whether an improvement | 
might not be effected to the benefit of the | 


landlord as well as the clergyman. This 
proposition was brought forward at a period 
of very great agricultural distress, when it 
did not suit the Government to meet the 
views of their agricultural friends, and 
therefore, it was thought proper to refer 
this question of English tithes to a Com- 
mittee up stairs. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was a member of that Government as 
well as of the Committee. He also found on 
it the names of Sir William Scott and Sir 
John Nicholl, who was chairman. The 
right hon. Gentleman took part in the 
debate on the appointment of the Com- 
mittee ; and so far from thinking the ap- 
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pointment of the committee improper, he, 
then Secretary for Ireland, expressed his 
anxiety that the subject of tithes in Ireland 
should be made a matter of inquiry before 
the Committee ; and in consequence of this 
the motion was amended to meet the right 
hon. Gentleman’s views. Again, in 1828, 
when the right hon. Gentleman was a 
member of the Government, the great 
interests of a colony were referred to a 
Select Committee. Mr. Huskisson proposed 
the appointment of the Committee, and the 
right hon. Gentleman would not say, that 
Mr. Huskisson was a man who would 
shrink from responsibility. He thought 
that he had given suflicient instances to 
show that by moving for a committee it 
was not intended to save the Government 
from any share of responsibility. If, how- 
ever, there had been no precedent, if there 
never had been a Select Committee of the 
kind appointed, the present would have 
been sufficient to justify them in taking 
such a step. For his own part, as the 
proposer of the measure on church-rates he 
did not shrink from any share of responsi- 
bility. He did not feel inclined to abandon 
it, because he knew, that sooner or later 
this question would be carried. He knew 
that bringing forward the Government 
measure on this subject had done more to 
set at rest this long-agitated question than 
could have been expected, and that it would 
take more effectual hold of the public mind 
the more thoroughly it was investigated 
and understood. ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man must excuse him for saying that the 
bait he threw out for the ‘Dissenters in 
1835, by saying that he was disposed to 
remove the payment of Church-rates from 
them by transferring it to a public fund, 
was any thing but satisfactory ; but the 
Government now proposed to deal with the 
question on a higher principle. The prin- 
ciple of their plan was this — that while 
they gave greater security for maintaining 
the fabric of the Church than at present 
existed, they would do full justice to the 
feelings of the Dissenters. It had been said 
that they could not proceed without injury 
to the lessees. If that were the case the 
best mode of ascertaining that point and 
preventing the evil was by investigating 
the matter before a Commission. A num- 
ber of arguments had been raised against 
the financial details of the plan. The best 
mode of seeing whether the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite or himself were right was 
to adopt the present proposition. Because 
they wished to have a full inquiry into the 
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whole subject, were they to be taunted 
with wishing to throw from themselves the 
responsibility of the measure. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the plan was 
taken from the executive, and transferred 
to a new cabinet in the shape of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons; and 
that, if fairly appointed, there must be a 
great difference of opinion on it. They 
had had experience before of the evils of 
divided cabinets ; and he thought in that 
instance they might well profit by the 
wisdom of their ancestors ; for they knew 
by experience, that when a cabinet was 
divided on the principle of a matter 
of great importance, it led to the greatest 
inconvenience. He could not help feeling 
that, to say the least of it, there was great 
awkwardness in a Home Secretary sitting 
in the same cabinet next a Foreign Sccre- 
tary of opposite principles to himself ;— 
one thinking that the destruction of the 
country was involved in the principles ad- 
vocated by his colleague, while that col- 
league deemed the carrying out these prin- 
ciples essential to the welfare of the country. 
The remark came well from the right hon. 
Gentleman, but they had taken warning 
from their predecessors. He would take 
care to avoid such inconveniences. The 
object stated in the resolution was to inquire 
into the mode of granting leases of bishops’ 
lands, and the lands of ecclesiastical bodies, 
and with the probable amount of any in- 
creased value which might be obtained by 
an improved management, with a due con- 
sideration of the interests of the Established 
Church, and of the present lessees of such 
property. The right hon. Gentleman 
complained of the latter part of the resolu- 
tion. Now, if the words were not there, 
he would have retorted in an indignant 
tone of language that no allusion was made 
to the interests of the establishment. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, that regard to 
the interests of the lessees was a good ob- 
jection to the measure, but it had never 
been brought forward but with a due re- 
gard to the interests of the church as well 
as the interests of the lessees ; and if he 
had not regarded those interests he should 
have hesitated to ask for the support of the 
House, and he was sure that he should not 
have obtained the support of many of the 
Gentlemen around him. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman had alluded to making the 


bishops stipendiaries. At present, however, 
several of the bishops were stipendiaries, 
not to the receipt, but to the payment of 
money. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
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diary. If he Jooked to a high authority on 
the subject, namely Johnson’s dictionary, 
he would find among the meanings 
of the word, some in connection with 
the church, and not one interpretation was 
used in a bad or invidious sense. The 
right hon, Gentleman said, that he objected 
to the appointment of the Committee on 
the terms in which it had been moved, be- 
cause they proposed to appoint a Com- 
mittee to inquire into a foregone conclu- 
sion—he should protest against the ap- 
pointment of a Committee for this purpose. 
If they wished to come to the conclusion 
that they would devote the whole of the 
surplus to the purposes of the Church, 
this would be a foregone conclusion; but 
they might inquire whether by better 
arrangement a surplus might not arise, 
which, if it should be found to be the 
case, they would have to deal with here- 
after. Those who thought that the pre- 
sent system was perfect as it stood he was 
not entitled to ask for their votes. He 
had no doubt that he could show them 
that a large increase would accrue from 
this source, and this he should be able to 
prove from what had taken place in the 
lands belonging to a single chapter. He 
referred to the Chapter of St. Paul’s, and 
also to the Stalls of the Moor, Finsbury, 
and Tottenhall. But because he asked 
Gentlemen to vote for the Committee, he 
did not ask them to declare that any sur- 
plus that might arise should be appro- 
priated in lieu of Church-rates. All that 
he then asked for was inquiry. He con- 
tended the proposed plan was just for the 
interest of the Church, and for the inter- 
est of the lessees, and so far from shrink- 
ing from inquiry, he was anxious that 
there should be the most searching inves- 
tigation. He had brought forward the 
subject in good faith, and he asked for 
inquiry to prove to the world at large that 
the plan would bear examination, and 
that any surplus, that might accrue could 
be dealt with hereafter as the House 
pleased. He would not occupy the time 
of the House at greater length, but he 
would add, if a Select Committee was 
necessary in a case of this kind, they had 
the authority of the right hon. Baronet 
and those hon. Gentlemen who voted with 
him in support of that opinion. Those 
who looked to a different appropriation of 
the surplus to what he did might also on 
principle support the motion, 
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The House divided on Mr. Harvey’s 
Amendment:—Ayes 58; Noes 489: Ma- 
jority against the Amendment 431. 

Mr. Goulburn wished that the debate 
might be adjourned upon the Amendment 
he had to propose. 

Lord John Russell was anxious that the 
debate should be concluded that night. 
He thought that the course adopted by the 
right hon. Gentleman, in proposing a fur- 
ther amendment, appeared to him to be 
extraordinary. The question on which 
they were then dividing was, whether a 
Select Committee should be appointed ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
beyond that question likewise, a motion 
to conclude the House to this—that any 
revenues which might be derived from an 
improved management of Church property 
should be applied to a particular purpose. 
The proper time to make such a mtio n 
was, when his right hon. Friend had _ po- 
sitively affirmed what would be the effect 
of an improved management of Church 
property, and the manner in which it 
ought to be dealt with. But when the 
question was before the House, and that 
an amendment had been moved for a 
different appropriation by the hon. Mem- 
ber for St. Andrew’s, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, and those who supported 
him, refused to accede to that resolution. 
The question that was now to be disposed 
of was, not the absolute application of 
revenues, but for a Committee to examine 
as to the sources from which funds might 
be derived. The proper opportunity for 
the amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was when the funds were to be dis- 
posed of. He thought the amendment 
ought most properly to follow the reso- 
lution of his right hon. Friend; but it 
was a singular, and, he thought, an in- 
appropriate course to pursue on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that after what had 
fallen from the noble Lord, he took it for 
granted that the House was prepared to 
come to an opinion upon both questions. 
Whether the course he had taken upon 
the present occasion was inappropriate, 
appeared to him to be a question on which 
he, perhaps, was as well qualified to 
judge as the noble Lord. He could 
only say, that it appeared to him to be es- 
sentially necessary, on entering into the 
inquiry for the purpose of discovering 
whether they could have a surplus revenue 
out of the management of Church lands, 
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that they should lay clearly down before- 
hand, that that inquiry should be with a 
view of applying that surplus, if a surplus 
were found, to remedy the evils felt from 
the want of religious instruction, from 
there not being a sufficient number of 
pastors of the Established Church. He 
would only add, that he did not desire to 
continue the debate. The words of his 
Amendment were taken from the second 
Report of the Commissioners, to which the 
signature of the noble Lord, and his right 
hon. Friend were to be found. The House 
divided on the original Motion.—Ayes 
319; Noes 236: Majority 86. 

A division then took place on Mr. Goul- 
burn’s Amendment, to add the following 
words, ‘* with the view of applying such 
amount to the gradual diminution of the 
evils which flow from the deficiency in the 
means of religious instruction and pastoral 
superintendance by ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church.”—Ayes 265; Noes 291: 
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Majority 26. 


Original motion agreed to; the Com- 
mittee which was not nominated ; to con- 
sist of twenty-one Members. 

LISTS. 

The Ayes on Mr. Harvey's Amend- 

ment :— 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Blake, Martin Jos. 
Bowes, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brady, D. C. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
Codrington, Admiral 
Collins, W. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Crawley, S. 
Denistoun, A. 
Divett, E. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, hon. J C. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Elphinstone, I. 
Evans, G. 
Fielden, J. 
Fenton, J. 
Gaskell, Daniel 
Gillon, W.D. 
Grattan, H. 
Grote, G. 

Gully, John 
Hawes, B. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hindley, C. 
Holland, E. 


It will suffice to give the list of the 


Humphery, J. 
Lister, E. C. 
Lushington, Charles 
Marsland, Henry 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
O’Brien, C. 

Ord, W. 

O’Conor, Don 
Pease, J. 

Potter, R. 

Rippon, C. 

Roche, William 
Roebuck, J. A, 
Ruthven, E. 
Scholefield, J. 
Smith, B. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Tooke, W. 
Trelawney, Sir W. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, Robert 
Wemyss, Captain 
Williams, W. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wood, Mr. Alderman 
Wyse, T. 


TELLERS, 
Harvey, D. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
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Ayes and the Noes on Lord John Russell’s 


original motion. 


We have taken means 


to enable the reader to ascertain who 


voted on Mr. 


Goulburn’s Amendment, 


the third division, without repeating all 


the names. 


Those Members with * pre- 


fixed, voted with the “ Ayes” on the 
third division, and those with a + prefixed, 


were absent on the third division. 


The 


following, who were absent on the second 
division, voted against Mr. Goulburn’s 
Amendment on the third division :—Mr. 
E. T. Bainbridge, Mr. J. Fielden, and 


Mr. R. Wason. 


The Aves on the Original Motion. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, H. A, 

* Agnew, Sir A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Alston, Rowland 
Andover, Viscount 
*Angerstein, John 
Anson, Colonel 
Anson, Sir George 


Astley, Sir Jacob, bt. 


Attwood, T. 
Bagshaw, John 
Baines, E. 

Ball, N. 
Bannerman, Alex. 
Barclay, David 
Baring, F. T. 
*Baring, T. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Barron, H. 
Barry, G. S. 
Beauclerk, Major 
-Belfast, Earl of 
Bennett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Berkeley, hon. FP. 


Berkeley, hon. G. C. 
Berkeley, hon, C, C. 


Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Bish, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Bowes, John 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Brady, D. C. 
Bridgman, I. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Browne, R. D. 
*Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, Charles 
Buller, E. 
Bulwer, H. L. 
Burton, Henry 
*Buxton, F. 


Byng, George 

Byng, G. S. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Campbell, W. F. 
Carter, B. 

Cave, R. O. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G, EI. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chapman, M. L. 
Chetwynd, Captain 
Childers, J. W. 
Churchill, Lord C, 
Clay, W. 

Clayton, Sir W. 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, Edward Bolton 
Codrington, Sir E. 
*Colborne, N. W. R. 
Collier, John 
Collins, W. 
Conyngham, Lord A, 
*Coote, Sir C. 
Cowper, hon. W. F, 
Crawford, W.S. 
Crawford, W. 
Crawley, S. 
Crompton, Samuel 
Curteis, Herbert 
Curteis, Edward B, 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, John FE. 
Denistoun, Alex. 
Denistoun, John 
D’Eyncourt, C. T. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Divett, E. 

Dobbin, Leonard 
Donkin, Sir R. S. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, hon. J. C, 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Dunlop, J. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Edwards, Colonel 
Ellice, right hon, E, 
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Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Etwall, R. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, G. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
lellowes, N. 
Fenton, John 
Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, Robert 
Vergusson, R. C. 
Finn, W. F. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzsimon, C. 
Fleetwood, Peter II. 
Folkes, Sir W. 

Fort, John 

Gaskell, Daniel 
Gillon, W. D. 
Gordon, R. 
*Goring, H. D. 
Grattan, J. 

Grattan, Henry 
Grey, Sir G. 

Grey, hon. Charles 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. 

Gully, John 
Hallyburton, Lord D. 
Handley, Henry, 
Harland, Wm. Charles 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes, B. 

Hawkins, J. H. 
Hay, SirA. L., bart. 
Heathcoat, J. 
*Heathcote, G. J. 
Hector, C. J. 
Heneage, EF. 

Heron, Sir R., Bart. 
Hindley, C. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Holland, E. 
Horsman, E, 
Hoskins, K. 
Ifoward, Philip Henry 
Howard, R. 

Howick, Viscount 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, John 
Hurst, R. If. 

Hutt, William 
James, William 
Jephson, C, D. O. 
Jervis, John 
*Ingham, R. 
*Johnstone, Sir J. 

* Johnstone, J. J. I. 
*Johnston, A. 

King, Edward B. 
Knight, IL. G. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, Hedworth 
Langton, Wm, Gore 
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*Lawson, Andrew 
Lee, John Lee 
Lefevre, Charles S. 
*Lemon, Sir C, 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
*Lennox, Lord A. 
*Lewis, David 
Lister, E. C. 

Loch, James 
*Long, Walter 
Lushington, Dr. S. 
Lushington, Charles 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macleod, R. 
Mactaggart, J. 
Maher, John 
Mangles, J. 
Marshall, William 
Marsland, Henry 
Martin, T. 

Maule, hon. F. 
Melzund, Viscount 
Methuen, P. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Moreton, A. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mostyn, hon. E. 
Mullins, F. W. 
Murray, right hon. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Nagle, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
O’Conor, Don 
O’Ferral, R. M. 
Oliphant, L. 

Ord, W. IL. 

Paget, Frederick 
Palmer, General 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Parnell, Sir 11. 
Parrott, J. 

*Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Pattison, James 
Pease, J. 

Pechell, Captain 
Pendarves, E. W. 
Philips, G. R. 
Pinney, William 
Ponsonby, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Potter, R. 

Poulter, John Sayer 
Power, James 
Power, John 
Poyntz, W. Stephen 
Price, Sir Robert 
Pryme, George 
*Pusey, P. 
Ramsbottom, John 


ral 


Rice, right hon, T. S. 
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Rippon, Cuthbert 
Robarts, A. W. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Roche, William 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rooper, J. Bonfoy 
Rundle, John 
Russell, Lord John 
Russell, Lord 
Russell, Lord Charles 
Ruthven, E. 
Sanford, E. A. 
+Scholefield, Joshua 
tScott, J. W. 
*Scourfield, W. HI. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seale, Coloncl 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Simeon, Sir R. G. 
Smith, J. A. 

Smith, bon. R. 
Smith, R. V. 
Smith, B. 

Speirs, Alexander 
*Spry, Sir S. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stewart, P. M. 
*Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 
Strangways, hon. J. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, Edward 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Talbot, J. Hyacinth 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, C. P. 
Thompson, Paul B. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, Thomas 
Tooke, W. 
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+Townley, R. G. 
Tracy, C. H. 
‘Trelawney, Sir W. L. 
Troubridge, Sir, T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Turner, William 
Tynte, C. J. K. 
*Verney, Sir Il., bart. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Wakley, T. 

Walker C. A. 
Walker, R. 

*Wall, C. B. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, I. 
Ward, Henry George 
Wemyss, Captain 
Westenra, H.R. 
Westenra, J. C. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wigney, Isaac N. 
Wilbraham, G. 
Wilde, Sergeant 
Wilks, John 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Williamson, Sir LH. 
* Wilmot, Sir J. E, 
*Wilson, H. 
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| Fitzroy, H. 
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Gore, Wm. Ormsby 
Goulburn, H. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
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Greene, Thomas 
Griesley, Sir R. 

' Grimston, Viscount 
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Hale, R. B. 
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Ifalse, James 
Ilamilton, Geo. Alex. 
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Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, Robert 
Palmer, George 
Parker, M. 

Patten, J. Wilson 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
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Pelham, John C. 
Pemberton, Thomas 
Penruddock, J. H. 
Perceval, Col. 
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Pollen, Sir J., bart. 
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Powell, Colonel 
Praed, Winthorp M. 
Price, S. G. 

Price, Richard 
Rae, Sir Wm., bart. 
Reid, Sir John Rae 
Richards, J. 
Rickford, W. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, C. 

Ryle, John 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scarlett, R. 

Scott, Lord J. 
Shaw, Frederick 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smyth, Sir H., bart. 
Somerset, Lord E. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, Edward 
Stewart, John 
Stormont, Viscount 
Sturt, Henry Charles 
Thomas, Colonel 


Townsend, Lord J. 
Trench, Sir F. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Trevor, hon, G. 
Twiss, Horace 
Tyrrell, Sir J. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vernon, Granville H. 
Vesey, hon. Thomas 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Walpole, Lord 
Walter, John 
Welby, G. E. 
West, J. B. 
Weyland, Major 
Whitmore, Thomas C. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Williams, Robert 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, EF. 
Wood, Colonel 
Wortley, J.S. 
Wyndham, Wadham 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Yorke, E. ‘T. 
Young, J. 
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TELLERS. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Clerk, Sir G. 


The following Members paired off on 
the question of appointing a Select Com- 
mittee on Church Leases :— 
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Bellew, Sir P. 
Butler, P. 
Chichester, J. P. 
Fitzgibbon, hon. R. 
Fitzsimon, N. 
Gisborne, T. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hodges, T. 
Leveson, Lord 
Maxwell, J. 
Macnamara, M. 
Phillips, C. M. 
Philips, M. 
Pryse, Pryse 
Roche, D. 
Sheil, R. 
Tynte, Colonel 
Vivian, J. H. 
White, Samuel 
Winnington, Sir T. 


AGAINST. 
Bethell, R. 
Caleraft, J. 
Cooper, E. J. 
Davenport, J. 

“gerton, Sir P. 
Egerton, T. 
Fancourt, C. 
Grant, Colonel 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hay, Sir J. 
Hoy, Barlow 
Mandeville, R. 
Maxwell, 7]. 
Noel, Sir G. 
O’Neil, General 
Owen, H. 

Peel, Ed, 
Pringle, A. 
Richards, J. 
Smith, T, A. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1837. 


Minvtes.} Petitions presented. By the Duke of Rut» 


LAND, from Aberdeen, in favour of Seotch Prisons 


Dicipline Bill.—By the Earl of SHA DBROKE, from parishes 
in Suffolk, in favour of the Poor-law Amendment Act.— 
By the Earl of ABERDEEN, from Aberdeen, against Pro- 


fanation of the Sabbath. 


METROPOLITAN 


CemetERtIts.] The 
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Bishop of London had two petitions to 
present. One was from certain incum- 
bents within the metropolis, and the other 
was from the large parish of St. Pancras. 
It was within the knowledge of their 
Lordships that many of these schemes had 
been presented to Parliament, and two or 
three had passed into law; and he need 
hardly inform their Lordships that great 
hardships had resulted to incumbents in 
London from what they had already done. 
Let him not be understood as disposed to 
stand in the way of great public improve- 
ments, as he was at once willing to admit 
that the practice of burying the dead in 
the most crowded parts of the metropolis 
was injurious to health, and in many 
instances an infringement upon decency. 
But their Lordships had refused to pass 
the Bill for establishing the cemetery in 
the Harrow road, without first provid- 
ing that a certain compensation should be 
allotted to the clergymen from whose 
parishes the dead were removed to the 
cemetery. He was sorry, however, to see 
that an objection prevailed amongst many 
of their Lordships to awarding compensa- 
tion to clergymen under these circumstances. 
Their Lordships ought to be aware that in 
several parishes a great part of the income 
of the clergymen arose from fees, and more 
especially from mortuary fees. Many new 
parishes had been created a century or 
somewhat more ago, which were wholly 
unendowed, it being supposed that owing 
to the great increase of the population a 
sufficient income would be raised for the 
clergymen by fees. By the institution of 
these cemeteries in every direction, and 
thus taking away a great portion of such 
fees, they were doing, he would not say 
an injustice to the clergy, but they were 
inflicting a hardship upon them, and he 
therefore thought that the clergy were not 
to blame if, with reference to the passing 
of those measures, they paid some atten- 
tion to their own interests. He knewa 
particular parish within bis own gift, the 
income of the incumbent of which had 
been already reduced by 150/. a-year, and 
that diminution was still going on. This, 
he could assure the House, was not by any 
means a solitary instance. When such 
facts were proved in Committee he trusted 
that their consideration would have due 
influence with their Lordships. There 
were other considerations of a moral and 
religious nature, such as the improper and 
promiscuous interment of the dead, which 
he was sure would have due weight with 
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their Lordships, and induce them not to go | 
too far, and not to carry the provisions of 
these measures to an extent which was! 
not required by considerations of a public | 
nature. Their Lordships all knew in their | 
melancholy experience what a control was_ 
exercised over the minds of the survivors 
when the friend or relative whom they 
loved was consigned to the tomb amid the 
solemnities of our holy religion. He was 
sure from his own observation, and he spoke | 
more with reference to the lower and | 
middling classes, that the fact of the cler- 
gyman performing the last rights to his 
parishioners became a powerful bond of | 
friendship and regard with surviving | 
friends of the deceased. This bond was 
effectually severed by the parties burying 
the dead in cemeteries. He was fully 
aware that this consideration had weight 
rather with reference to its moral aspect 
or equitable claim, than to any legal right ; 
but he was anxious to press it upon their 
Lordships both on behalf of the clergyman 
and the parishioners. He had no hesita- 
tion in saying that if these cemeteries were 
suffered to multiply, without aflording a 
reasonable compensation to the clergy, there 
must be either some legislative grant, or 
the voluntary system must be adopted in 
some parishes for the maintenance of their 
clergy ; ay, for many incumbents who 
were now considered the richest in the 
metropolis, The prayer of the petitions 
was, that the petitioners might be heard 
by counsel against the Necropolis Ceme- 
tery Bill. 
Petitions laid on the table. 





Pusiic Works (IRELAND). ] On the 
Order of the Day being read for going into 
Committce on the Public Works (Ireland) 
Bill, 

The Marquess of Lansdowne in moving 
the Committee, felt it his duty to offer a 
few observations upon the Bill, not only | 
because it was important in itself, as affects | 
ing the welfare of the people of Ireland, | 
but certainly as of still greater importance | 
when considered in connexion with ano- 
ther most important measure which was | 
not immediately before their Lordships, | 
but a measure which was known to be | 
before the Legislature, and which was cer- 
tainly of no insignificant or unimportant 
character. In the first place, however, he 
would simply and shortly state the imme- 
diate object of the present Bill. It 
merely made some alterations in the pro- 
visions of a former Bill, in order to extend 
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a system which had been acted upon ad- 
vantageously for some years for the encour 
agement of public works in Ireland; and 
he was confident it would meet with the 
concurrence of those who had examined 
the progress of those works, and who had 
studied the public reports that had been 
from time to time made upon those works 
which had been carried into effect in that 
country, with singular benefit, as far as it 
extended to the population, and carried 
into effect by instruments who had been 
found eminently qualified for the task of 
administering and controlling the works 
which had been carried on under their in- 
spection and direction. Their Lordships 
knew the value of that board by an expe- 
rience of four or five years, and during 
that time they had effected many works of 
a great and important nature to the public 
at large. A great many others on a simi- 
lar scale were in progress, but it was ne- 
cessary that some measure like the present 
should be introduced to bring them to 
a successful termination. Undoubtedly 
many of the works now in progress could 
not be completed without the assistance 
which Parliament could supply ; and it 
was for the purpose of completing these 
works, and originating others on the same 
principle, that the Bill was introduced. 
The bill embraced a principle which was 
generally admitted to be proper where the 
public interfered with public works, but 
which was more especially the case in lre- 
lund, namely, that a certain, and he would 
say a large, amount of local contribution 
should be required, in order to afford a 
certainty that the work was not merely one 
which would suit the interest of some par- 
ticular individuals, but that it met with 
the concurrence of those who resided in 
the neighbourhood, and who were willing 
to make a sacrifice for the purpose of seeing 
it accomplished. The Bill therefore pro- 
vided that a sum of money to the amount 
of 50,000/. should be furnished by Go- 
vernment, where the same amount was 
furnished by local contribution. The 
50,000/. would be paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, under the direction of a board, 
where provision was made to incur an 
equal expenditure, either by the grand 
jury, or a mecting of the justices, with 
the concurrence of the rate-payers. In 
this respect only did this Bill differ from 
the Bill which had already received the 
sanction of their Lordships. Considering 
the different checks and safe-guards pro- 
vided by the Bill, he was convinced that 
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there would be no danger of incurring a 
useless expenditure, and more particularly 
when the parties calling for the expendi- 
ture must in the first place advance one- 
half of the required sum, and be subject to 
inquiry. If he had any doubt about 
recommending this Bill to the attention of 
their Lordships, that doubt was removed 
when he considered this Bill relative to 
and in connexion with that most important 
measure which was now depending in the 
other House of Parliament, a measure 
which their Lordships would hereafter and 
during the present Session have offered to 
their consideration, and which he trusted 
that their Lordships would be induced, 
with any modifications it might receive in 
either House of Parliament, to adopt as a 
most important experiment for removing 
poverty from Ireland. He could call it 
no other than an experiment, when he 
considered what masses of the population 
it would affect, and the uncertain circum- 
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| 


| tion from all parts of the country. 


stances in which that population was placed. | 


He said, therefore, that he could only 
recommend it as an experiment which it 


was the duty of the Government and of 


Parliament to try for the purpose of afford- 
ing, if not complete and effectual, the most 
complete and effectual relief which they 
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taining relief in this shape than if they 
received direct alms. But he looked at 
this Bill also as a collateral security—a 
safety-valve attending the operation of the 
more general measure ; and it might here- 
after be still further extended if thought 
fit. On these grounds he thought that 
this Bill had peculiar claims upon the at- 
tention of their Lordships; but he could 
not dismiss the subject, or close the few 
observations with which he had to trouble 
their Lordships, without saying, that he 
did not look to this measure as the only 
collateral security attending the measure 
for introducing Poor-laws into lreland with 
a view to greater safety, but he looked to 
another class of measures, which might be 
collected from the papers recently moved 
for and laid on the table of the House by 
his noble Friend the Secretary for the 
Colonics,—he meant the measures for the 
encouragement and protection of emigra- 
Ile 


looked to those measures as a most import- 


/ant resource in certain contingencies which 


could afford to the distress that was known | 


to exist in that country. But looking at 
the character of that measure, though he 
was prepared to give it his support, and 
though he was disposed to hope that it 
might have the concurrence of their Lord- 
ships, he should not feel that he was dis- 
charging his duty if he did not state that 
he was not blind to the uncertainty, even 
to the danger, or the possible occurrences 
and contingencies which might attend the 
measure. He believed that the measure 
could only be rendered perfectly safe in its 
operation by its being attended with cer- 
tain collateral measures which should pro- 
vide for the population of that country in 
those cases of occasional, partial, but over- 
whelming distress which was known to 
exist from time to time in that country. 
He looked upon this measure, the principle 
of which the House might hereafter extend, 
should occasion arise to call for it, as a 
means of providing relief in another form, 
in a form which, to the extent that it was 
applied, he thought more useful, in a form 
which has been found useful already, in 
calling forth the exertions of individuals to 
provide for the poor, and in calling forth 
the exertions of the poor themselves, who 
were rendered substantially better by ob- 





might arise in the progress of the measure 
to which be had just called the attention 
of their Lordships. It was, however, a 
measure attended with great difficulty, as 
all measures were which called for the 
interference of Government with the na- 
tural application of labour. Upon this 
subject it was necessary that the Govern- 
ment should proceed with the greatest 
caution, Their Lordships would see, from 
the papers he had referred to, what was 
the nature of the demand for emigration as 
it existed in the different colonies, and 
what was the extent to which it had been 
carried. He was not about to make a 
statement of that which might be collected 
with greater facility from the papers on 
the table, but he would take the liberty of 
stating the nature of the demand which 
existed in particular colonies, both with 
reference to the amount and quality of the 
population that was required to emigrate 
there. In the course of the last four or 
five years there had been an increasing 
disposition to emigrate both to our North 
American colonies and to New Holland. 
To the latter place, which possessed pecu- 
liar advantages, upwards of 3,000 persons 
emigrated yearly ; they found in that co- 
lony increased advantages for receiving 
those emigrants, and better means for pro- 
viding for them when they arrived. ‘The 


emigrants to our North American colonies 
amounted to something less than 25,000 or 
30,000 yearly for the last three or four 
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years. Upon this point it would be per- 
ceived that steps had been already taken 
by the present Government particularly by 
his noble Friend (Lord Glenelg) to give 
encouragement to emigration. The nature 
of that encouragement was not in the 
shape of direct pecuniary assistance to the 
persons about to emigrate ; but it never- 
theless afforded most important assistance 
to the party emigrating. Persons were 
appointed at every port, who were perfectly 
qualified for the situation, and who had 
the charge of superintending every thing 
relative to emigration. ‘There was thus an 
agent at every port, from which it was 
convenient or desirable that emigration 
should be carried on, to furnish informa- 
tion and assistance. Government also was 
prepared to offer the means of emigration, 
not pecuniary means, but on the party 
wishing to emigrate paying a certain fixed 
sum, the Government would undertake his 
safe transport, as far as they could, to his 
place of destination. Further, the Go- 
vernment would undertake to provide emi- 
grants upon landing with labour from the 
moment of their arrival at the particular 
place to which they had stated their wish 
to migrate; and this he thought was a 
most important security given to emigrants. 
Government was not prepared to carry 
their assistance further. He hoped, how- 
ever, that Government and Parliament 
would feel that it was their duty to watch 
the operation of those measures. All he 
would add was, that an enlarged and liberal 
measure of emigration, and the extension 
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hension, until the matter was explained by 
the noble Marquess, and even now he 
viewed with some degree of jealousy, the 
mode in which it was proposed to levy the 
moicty of the sum necessary for the prose- 
cution of these public works on the differ- 
ent counties of Ireland. The noble Mar- 
quess had stated why the provision con- 
tained in the former Bill had been departed 
from. ‘That course had been taken because 
the distress which the employment given 
by the prosecution of public works was 
intended to relieve might be greatly aggra- 
vated if the proceeding were delayed until 
the grand jury made a presentment. He 
saw the difficulty of the case, and therefore 
he felt unwilling to oppose the provision. 
But he must say, that he was almost 
equally unwilling to give to the persons 
in whom, by this Bill, the discretion was 
vested, the power of calling for the prose-~ 
cution of public works, involving the outlay 
of a large sum of money. The grand jury, 
it appeared, were to have no discretion in 
the case whatever, not even with respect to 
Now, he 
did not like to give to the magistrates and 
cess-payers so important a power as this 
Bill confided to them. The Bill provided, 
that any three justices of the peace (not 
alluding to what parish, or barony, or divi- 
sion of the county they might belong to, 
and saying nothing about qualification) 
might assemble with such cess-payers as 


| had assembled at the previous Sessions, and 


of public works in Ireland on the principles | 


of the present Bill, would be in his opinion 
highly conducive to the peace and pros- 
perity of the empire. ‘The noble Marquess 
concluded by moving that the House do 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House upon this Bill. 

Lord Fitzgerald was of opinion, that 
without collateral measures the experiment 
of a Poor-law could not be fairly tried, or 
safely tried, in Ireland. When he saw 
this Bill brought before them, without the 
explanation which the noble Marquess had 
now given, he confessed that he was par- 
ticularly jealous with reference to one of 
its principal provisions. He agreed with 
the noble Marquess as to the advantage 
which must be derived from the encourage- 
ment of public works. Money thus laid 


out must be beneficial to the country under 
existing circumstances, as well as under 
circumstances which might arise hereafter. 
He did ,however, view with some appre- 


declare to the Lord-lieutenant the necessity 
of proceeding with any given public work. 
Now, he would ask, how the cess-payers 
who had met at the preceding Sessions 
were to be re-assembled? He did not like 
to grant such a power to an irresponsible 
body—to persons who, in many instances, 
must necessarily be of an inferior class. 
He would rather throw the whole respon- 


| sibility on the Government than give so 








extensive a power to those parties. Though he 
did not approve of the manner in which this 
part of the Bill was framed, still he believed 
that the intention of the Government was 
to effect a public good, and he hoped that in 
the present or some other stage of the Bill 
the objection which he now made would be 
obviated. With respect to the question 
of a Poor-law for Ireland, he would say 
that it was impossible for any person who 
looked at the Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of the 
Irish poor to overrate the importance of the 
subject. Sucha measure could not be effectual, 
he was convinced, without the adoption of 
3A 2 
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collateral and auxiliary measures, in order 
to afford employment for the people, and it 
was in that point of view that he regarded 
the present Bill. When he looked at the 
Reports of those Commissioners—when he 
considered the mass of evidence which they 
had collected—and, still more, when he 
reflected on the deductions which they had 
drawn from that evidence—he could not 
help coming to the conclusion that the 
measure in progress elsewhere was inade- 
quate to the evil which was to be remedied. 
It did not afford the means of removing 
that destitution to which between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 of human beings were now 
subjected. It did not at all meet the dif- 
ficulty in that respect. However able the 
Report of Mr. Nicholls might be, still it 
could not be denied that it was speculative, 
and founded rather on his knowledge of the 
English law than on any information he 
had himself acquired in Ireland. Indeed, 
it had been stated by a noble Lord, that 
Mr. Nicholls was not sent to Ireland to 
procure information, but to point out the 
manner in which the information obtained 
by others might best be acted on. The 
view which he was induced to take of this 
subject, after reading that Report, con- 
vinced him (more than perhaps even the 
noble Marquess was himself convinced) of 
the strong necessity which existed for 
auxiliary measures. The propriety of en- 
couraging public works for the employment 
of the people was not a question now to be 
discussed. They had formerly had an 
opportunity of ascertaining how beneficial 
such a system was, not only in a moral, 
but in a political view, as tending to pre- 
serve peace and tranquillity in the country. 
With respect to emigration, he would say, 
that without emigration on a scale not 
limited nor partial, but extensive and na- 
tional, a due provision for the poor could 
not be found. The establishment of work- 
houses would only go to relieve the dis- 
tressed population from immediate starva- 
tion, but would not remove the evil. He 
did not blame the Government for making 
an experiment of this nature; but he was 
perfectly convinced, that by emigration 
alone could the Irish labourer hope to be 
permanently relieved from a state of desti- 
tution. There was a passage in the Report 
of the Commissioners on this point, in the 
truth and justice of which he entirely 
agreed. They said, ‘‘ We look to emigra- 
tion as an auxiliary essential to a com- 
mencing course of amelioration. It is thus, 
and thus only, that the market of labour 
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Taxed Carts. 


can be relieved from the weight which 
presses on it, and the Irish labourer be 
raised from his present prostrate situation.” 
The Earl of Fingall said, it had been 
asserted, by a noble Lord on a former even- 
ing, that the Irish Poor Commissioners had 
dealt rather in opinions than facts. Now, 
it appeared to him that their Lordships 
must have a most ravenous appetite for 
facts, if they were not quite satisfied with 
those detailed in the evidence collected by 
ithe Commissioners. He was one of the 
| Commissioners—he concurred in the opin- 
ions and sentiments of his fellow Commis- 
sioners, and he had, without hesitation, 
signed the Report. In common with the 
noble Marquess, he felt thenecessity for en- 
‘couraging public works in Ireland, and he 
was of opinion that the distress which af- 
flicted that country could not be removed 
| by one measure, but must be cured by a 
| series of auxiliary measures. He concurred 
‘in the provisions of the Bill before their 
| Lordships. 
| The Bill went through Committee, and 
the House resumed. 





IWOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 13, 1837. 


MNUTES.] Petitions presented. By Mr. HANDLEY, and 
Mr. WiLks, from Lancashire, and Leicestershire, for the 
Ministerial plan for the abolition of Church-rates.—By 
Mr. CHALMERs, from Arbroath, for the prevention of 
railway travelling on the Sabbath.—By Mr. Parker, 
from Devon, against the appropriation of Chureh pro- 
perty to other than Church purposes.x—By Mr. T. Dune 
comBE, from Kew, for the Ministerial plan for the 
abolition of Church-rates.—By .Mr. W. Rocue, from 
Dublin, praying for the equalisation of the County-rates ; 
and against the monopoly of roads between Limerick and 


Re 


Dublin. 


Taxep Carts.] Mr. Handley, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
place, wished to ask him, whether it was 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce any measure during the present Ses- 
sion on the subject of taxed carts? He 
(Mr. Handley) had a notice on the subject, 
which he would be glad to resign to the 
right hon. Gentleman, if any measure was 
contemplated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, know- 
ing the interest taken by the — hon. 
Gentleman in every thing relating to agri- 
culture, was not surprised at the question 
he had put. The subject to which the 
question related had not produced much 
excitement in Parliament, but he was 
aware that it had created a strong excite- 
ment in the agricultural districts. In the 
| measures which had been introduced by the 
j Government the object more particularly 
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had been to do away with a number of 
vexatious regulations which formerly ex- 
isted, and the act which had passed had 
certainly removed many of, those vexatious 
restrictions. It, however, provided that 
the letters of the names of the owners placed 
on these carts which formerly were required 
to be only one inch in length, should in 
future be written or painted in letters two 
inches long. The object of that provision 
was to enable tollkeepers and others to read 
the names with more ease. Now it was 
this regulation which had given rise to so 
much excitement in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and which it was wished to abolish ; 
and it was therefore his intention during 
the present Session to propose that the law 
should be left as he had found it. The 
matter however, was so absurd that he was 
sorry to have occupied so much of the time 
of the House in alluding to it, and he did 
not think that the object sought was a sufli- 
cient ground for the excitement which had 
been produced. 
Subject dropped. 


Excise Department. 


PortLAND Cemerery.] The Order 
of the Day for the further consideration of 
the petition of John W. Stable, on the sub- 
ject of the North Metropolitan Cemetery 
Bill, and Sir S. Whalley ordering a clause 
to be inserted, in it, was read. 

Mr. R, Sutton and Mr. Stable were ex- 
amined—the subject was then suffered to 
drop. 


Excise DepartMeNt.] Mr. JW¥allace 
said, the Evxcise-oflice was one which 
affected the trade of the country at 
large, and in that department there 
was received as much as 2,000,000/. 
annually, and upwards, which was not ac- 
counted for to Parliament. The question 
of Excise had been most ably discussed in a 
report then before the [fouse, and if he 
had been led to expect that the Treasury 
would take it up and deal with it in a com- 
prehensive and practical manner, he should 
have had great pleasure in abstaining from 
pressing the present motion. But he had 
no reason to expect that the Treasury 
would do so, although if they were to do so 
in a proper spirit, no less a sum than from 
1,500,000/. to 2,000,000/, might be an- 
nually saved to the country. The number 
of persons employed at present in the Ex- 
cise department was the same as in the year 
1797, although at that period there were 
no less than twenty-seven different heads 
of taxation. There were no less than 5,038 
persons receiving salaries in this depart- 
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ment—an outlay which called for immedi- 
ate investigation. They paid all their own 
servants, too—a circumstance which, con- 
nected, with the fact that all the Commis- 
sioners had equal power, rendered the office 
of Excise an irresponsible, while it should 
be a responsible one. The laws upon this 
subject amounted to upwards of €00; the 
number of traders whose interests were 
thereby affected was no less than 500,000 
or 600,000; and, notwithstanding, he 
found the extraordinary system adopted in 
this department of not giving replies 
to parties preferring complaints, but 
referring them to inferior othcers through- 
out the country—a system contrary to that 
pursued in the Navy,War, and other offices, 
in which complaints were immediately re- 
cognised as being entitled to reply. The 
hon. Gentleman referred to the salaries paid 
to persons in the Secretaries’-office, the 
entire expenses of which, he said, amounted 
to 7,000/., and yet it appeared that they 
had not time to answer letters of complaint. 
Then there was the absurd additional office, 
called the ‘ Correspondents’ office,” which 
ought to be struck off altogether. It was 
an office entirely unknown in any other 
publicdepartment, and although it purport- 
ed to be a branch of the Secretaries’-office, 
it was quite distinct from it. He found, 
also, that the salaries attached to this 
branch formed rather a considerable item 
of expenditure for so useless a purpose. 
The number of * correspondents” through- 
out the English department was thirty, 
whose salaries amounted to 6,020/. Then 
there was the solicitor, who was paid 2,500/. 
a-year; assistant-solicitor 1,000/., and 
several clerks 300/. or 400/. each; besides 
special solicitors for Scotland and Ireland. 
‘Lhe accountant’s-office furnished a most ex- 
traordinary nomenclature. It began with 
one general accountant ; then came another, 
and so on until he found no less than six 
accountants in the office in London. The 
first of these received 1,500/. and the next 
5001., a-year, while the fees were now 
nearly double what they were in 1793. 
The auditors, controllers, and store-keepers” 
offices, gave similar proofs of extravagance. 
Connected with the last of these was a 
printing establishment, which, although it 
had been disapproved of by the Committee, 
was still perservered in by the Commis- 
sioners of Excise. For the purpose of 
showing the old-fashioned way in which 
this department carried on its business, he 
would just instance one case from the Re- 
port, respecting the riding duties through, 
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out the country, from which it appeared 
that the mode of collection was so compli- 
cated, that an account must pass through 
eight different hands before they could col- 
lect the tax upon a single horse. One of 
the recommendations in the Report of the 
Commissioners was, that Excise Commis- 
sioners should cease to act as judges upon 
excise trials, or carry on the business of dis- 
tillers, or printers; and another that the 
first Commissioner should be invested with 
the chief power. He recommended that 
the department, like others, should only be 
intrusted with the receipt, and not the dis- 
bursement, of its finances, and that the 
charges for collection, &c., should be in- 
cluded in the regular way in the Parlia- 
mentary estimates. lle held returns to 
prove that there were not less than 
7,000,000/. expended every year in the 
revenue department without the sanction 
of that House. The hon. member concluded 
by moving, that the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Commissioners of the Board of 
Excise, on the twentieth Report of the 
Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, be re- 
ferred to the late Commissioners, Sir Henry 
Parnell, and Mr. Henry Berens, to examine 
the same, and report their opinion thereon 
to the House. 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion, and ex- 
pressed his regret that so little bad been 
done towards carrying into effect the re- 
commendations contained in that Report. 

Mr. F. Baring begged to state, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Middlesex, that a 
good deal had been done towards carrying 
into effect the recommendations contained 
in the Reports which had been presented to 
them, considering the short time which the 
Government had had for doing so. ‘There 
was not one of those Reports upon which 
some steps had not been taken ; a consi- 
derable reduction in the expenditure had 
been effected, and in every other respect he 
could assure hon. Members there was no 
disinclination on the part of Government 
to attend to the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. 

House counted out. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 14, 1837. 


MrnutEs.] Bills. Read a second time :—G ame (Scotland) ; 
Custody of Infants, 


Petitions presented. By Mr. CALLAGHAN, from Cork, 


complaining that certain names had been placed on the 
lists of voters without any authority—By Mr. 8S, Craw- 
FORD, from certain Dissenters (Ireland), for the Voluntary 
principle.—By Major C. Bruce, from Aberdeen, for a 
measure to prevent travelling on Sunday.By Colonel 
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Maritime Officers. 


Srrrvorp, from Lincoln, against the Chureh-rate abolition 
plan of Government.—By Mr, Hume, from Great Yar- 
mouth, and other places, for Universal Suffrage.—By Dr. 
BowntnG, from Kilmarnock, that that town may be in- 
cluded in the Burghs of Barony Bill. 


East Inpia Maritime Orricers.] 
Counsel having been heard against the 
East India Maritime Officers Bill. The 
question was put that the Speaker leave 
the chair for the House to go into Com- 
mittee. 

Sir J. Hobhouse moved that the House 
go into Committee on the Bill that day 
six months. 

Mr. Robinson thought the House should 
resolve itself into Committee. A Clause 
had been purposely introduced into the 
East India Bill to meet the claims made 
upon the East India Company. 

The Solicitor-General said, that the 
arguments of counsel had convineed him 
that it would be a gross act of injustice to 
interfere with the East India Company, in 
the manner proposed by the Bill of the 
hon. Member. The East India Company 
had considered those claims fully, and had 
determined that compensation could not 
be given consistently with the rules laid 
down for carrying into execution the act 
of Parliament. The company had the 
power of giving compensation in such cases 
as they conceived it was merited, subject to 
certain limitations, but he did not think 
they should be compelled to do so in every 
instance, as proposed by the present Bill. 

Mr. Praed observed that the company 
had refused to take cognizance of cases of 
which there was primd facie evidence. 
Counsel had stated, that notwithstanding 
the existence of the rules laid down by the 
company, the company had the power of 
examining into cases of alleged injustice. 
Now, officers of the company had stated 
to the East India Company, that although 
they had not served within the time 
specified as necessary, five vears, yet that 
they could show they had had a certainty 
of future employment, and on that ground 
claimed compensation for the discontinu- 
ance of the East India trade. The com- 
pany, however, had refused to recognize 
such claims unless the parties signed a 
consideration tending to prove that they 
were beggars—circumstances which had 
been entirely omitted by counsel. He did 
think that if the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite had distinctly disagreed with the 
Report of the Committee, which had stated 
that that House was bound to consider 
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those claims, he would stand in a much 
better position, All that was demanded 
on the part of the officers of the East India 
Company was, that their claims should be 
considered, without those galling and un- 
fair restrictions. 

Sir J. Hobhouse said, that it was im- 
possible he could be influenced by any 
feeling beyond that of public duty in op- 
posing the present Bill. Ile looked atthe 
question in exactly the same light as the 
learned counsel, who had told them that 
the House of Commons should not inter- 
fere with property with which they had 
no business whatever. ‘The Ilouse 
Commons had given to the East India 
Company a right to exercise their own 
discretion and control as to what officers 
they would compensate, and the Court of 
Directors and Board of Control had agreed 
upon certain limits beyond which no com- 
pensation could be granted. 
Parliament had given to the East-India 
Company the right and power to make 
these rules, and having been made, the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Robinson) came 
forward and said, that the limit made by 
the company was unwise and unfair, and 
in order to make the East-India Company 
relax their rules, called for the interference 
of Parliament. If the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition succeeded, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the money to meet 
those claims which the hon. Member 
advocated should be paid out of the Con- 


of 


The Act of 
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solidated Fund. The company had already | 
suffered suflicient by having been de- | 
prived of their trade; and surely that) 
House ought not, under pretence of doing | 


justice to one party, to inflict injustice | 
. eer 3 | Johns n Bar Pas 
Conceiving therefore, that | ohnstone, J. 


upon another. 


the present Bill was not only one of the | 
most strange, but also one of the most) 


unjust and iniquitous, that had ever been | 


presented to Parliament, he would give it 
his most strenuous opposition throughout 
all its stages. 

The House divided 
question :—Ayes 32; 
jority 36, 


on the 
Noes 


original 
68. Ma- 


List of the Ayus. 
Codrington, Sir FE. 
Fector, J. M. 
Forbes, Wm. 
Forster, C. 8. 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Hardy, J. 
Henniker, Lord 
Humphery, John 


Angerstein, John 
Attwood, T. 

Bailey, J. 

Balfour, T. 

Barnard, Edward G. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Bolling, Wm. 

Clay, W. 





Jones, T. 

Lowther, J. H: 
Palmer, General 
Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Plumptre, ft ge 
Richards, Richard 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Strickland, Sir Geo. 
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Trevor, Hon. A. 
Vere, Sir C. B, 
Wallace, Robert 
Whalley, SirS. 
Wood, Alderman 
Young, G.F. 


rELLERS 
Robinson, G. R. 
Praed, James R. 


List of the Noes. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, H. A. 


Astley, Sir Jacob, bt. 


Baring, FT. 
Benett, J. 

Bewes, T. 
Biddulph, Robert 
Brotherton, J. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, Charles 
Chaplin, Col. 
Collier, John 
Collins, W. 
Corbett, T. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Denistoun, John 
Dick, Q. 
Dowdeswell, Wm. 


Duncombe, Hon. A. 


Ebrington, Viscount 
Fellowes, N. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Gordon, R. 
Goring, HI. D. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Hale, R. B. 
Ilandley, LI. 
Hastie, A. 
Ileathcote, G. J. 
Ilencage, KE. 
Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Ilorsman, EK. 
Llowick, Viscount 


Labouchere, H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 


Lennard, T. B. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Marsland, Henry 
Morgan, Chas. M. R. 
Mostyn, Hon. E. L. 
Murray, Rt. Hon. J. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Parker, J. 

Potter, R. 

Pusey, P. 

Rice, Rt. Hon. T.S, 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rundle, John 
Sandon, Viscount 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, W.O. 
Steuart, R. 
‘Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, Thomas 
‘Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. 
Vernon, Grenville H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Warburton, H. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, C. 

Wyse, Thomas 
Young, J. 


rELLERS. 
Maule, hon, F. 
Smith, R. V. 


Committee put off for six months. 


Manuracrure or Bonpep Cory,] 
Mr. Robinson moved the second reading 
of the Bonded Corn Manufacture Bill. 

Mr. Heathcote opposed the Bill, as it 








would open the door to fraud and abuse, 
and as one instalment towards the repeal 
of the Corn-laws. He felt it his duty to 
move, as an amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
Mr. Labouchere was desirous that the 
experiment which the Bill proposed should 
be fairly tried; the experiment was due to 
the commercial and the shipping interests 
of the country, and it would ill become 
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the House to refuse it. He should give 
his vote in favour of the second reading of 
the Bill, and when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee he should propose some regulations 
to prevent the possibility of any fraud or 
abuse being perpetrated. 

The Marquess of Chandos said, thathe 
could not concur in the proposed experi- 
ment, whieh he felt satistied would oper- 
ate injuriously to the landed interest. 
The manufacture of corn in bond would 


lead to frauds, the King’s locks were not | 
secure, and no guarantee was given as to | 


the future destination of the corn when 
manufactured. He concurred in thinking 


the measure as the first instalment towards | 


a repeal of the Corn Laws, and he should 
therefore give his cordial dissent to the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Mr. Benett said, that this was an ex- | 


periment which the right hon. the Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade would not 
venture to try with any branch of manu- 
factures, and he ought to pause before he 


gave his sanction to such an interference | 


with the landed interests. Was it to be 
supposed that mills under lock would be 
confined to the grinding of foreign corn 
alone ? 
most ludicrous; if dishonest, the right 
hon. Gentlemen ought at once to say, 
““We are for doing away with the Corn 
Laws.” THe was sure if it were known 
that sucha Bill had been submitted to 
Parliament, the table would have been 
crowded with the petitions of the agricul- 
turists against it, and he should certainly 
vote for the rejection of the Bill. 


Mr. Warburton denied that the measure | 


would in any degree interfere with the 
home consumption of home-grown corn, 
It had been asserted that ships making a 
long voyage were victualled with biscuits 
made from home-grown corn—the fact was 
not so, because ships were in the habit of 
proceeding to Hamburg and other places, 
and provided themselves there; and even 
for shorter voyages to the Baltic the same 
thing occurred. 

The Earl of Darlington in justice to 


those who had sent him to that House felt | 


bound to oppose the second reading of this 
Bill. 


Viscount Sandon supported the Bill, 


and denied that any fraud could be com- | 
mitted under its operation, provided the | 


same regulations were provided in this 
Bill as had been made with regard to 
the refining of sugars in bond, He putit 
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{to hon. Gentlemen who were anxious that 
_ the principle of protection should be main- 


| tained, whether it were wise to push that 


| principle in eases where there was no oc- 
/casion for it. He thought they should 
|come into collision with as few interests 
| as possible, and limit their legislation to 
| cases of necessity only. 

Mr. Wyse said, as no Irish Member had 

yet spoken on the subject, and as he was 
more closely connected with the com- 
mercial than the agricultural interest, 
which in Ireland was the preponderating 
interest, he might be allowed to say a 
word or two. The agricultural interest in 
Ireland, so far from being opposed to this 
Bill, was in favour of it. He saw no force 
in the objections which had been urged 
from the other side. Some hon. Members 
had used the objection ad hominem. Their 
opposition to the Bill was grounded on 
the simple fact, that it was supported by 
the hon, Member for Bridport and others 
_who were opposed to the Corn-laws, and 
that, therefore, it could not be a good 
/measure. The other objection was, that 
if the Bill were passed, it would be the 
destruction of the Corn-laws. It was true 
that the hon. Member for Kilkenny op- 
posed the Bill when it was first introduced 
upon that ground; but the hon. Member 
for Worcester had clearly shown, that 
there was no reason for any such appre- 
hension, He should support the second 
reading, leaving it to the Committee to 
alter anything that might appear to be 
objectionable. 

Mr. George F. Young did not sympathise 
with those who anticipated great dangers 
from this Bill. He believed it would con- 
fer great benefits on the commercial in- 
terests of the country. The present law 
was by no means advantageous to the 
agricultural interest, and it was openly 
evaded by the shipowners. Te wished to 
see the interests of both classes protected, 
and therefore should support the Bill. 

Mr. JTandley said, this scheme had 
been tried before, and had been found 
wanting. Returns had been honestly fur- 
nished to the House of the quantity of 
foreign corn bonded, manufactured, and 
exported, and it was found by those 
returns, that considerable quantities es- 
caned from the custody of the King’s 
lock, notwithstanding its boasted security. 
| The system proposed to be established by 
the Bill would never be worth the atten- 
tion of the millers unless they could keep 
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their mills in full and constant employ- 
ment. Believing that the measure would 
affect the stability of the Corn-laws, which 
ought to be strictly maintained, he should 
oppose it. 

The House divided. 
42 :——Majority 11. 

List of the Aves. 

Adam, Admiral 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, E. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Bewes, T. 
Bolling, W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgman, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Clay, William 
Codrington, Sir E. 
Collier, J. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Crawley, S. 
Dennistoun, John 
Dobbin, Leonard 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Forster, C. S. 
Grey, Sir Geo., bart. 
Hardy, J. 


Bribery at Elections. 


Ayes 53; Noes 


Marsland, Henry 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, J. A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. bt. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
Parker, John 
Pechell, Captain R. 
Potter, R. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rundle, John 
Ruthven, FE. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, T. 
Vigors, N, A. 
Villiers, Charles P. 
Wallace, R. 
Walter, John 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Wood, Alderman 


Heathcoat, John Wyse, T. 
Hindley, C. Young, G. F. 
Humphery, J. TELLERS, 


Hutt, W. Robinson, G. R. 
Labouchere, I. Warburton, I. 


List of the Noes. 
Hodges, T. L. 


Jones, Wilson 
Kearsley, J. H. 
Knatchbull, Sir FE. 
Lennard, Thomas B. 
Martin, 'T. 

Morgan, C. M.R. 
Parry, Sir L. P. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pusey, P. 

Richards, R. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Forbes, Wm. Trelawney, Sir W. L. 
Fremantle, Sir T, W. Trevor, hon, A. 
French, F. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Goring, Harry Dent — Vere, Sir C. B. 
Grimston, Viscount Verney, Sir Hf. 

Hale, Robert B. Vivian, J. E. 
Halford, H. Wodehouse, FE. 
Handley, Henry 
Harcourt, G. S. 
Ileneage, E. 
Henniker, Lord 


Astley, Sir J. 
Bailey, J. 

Bell, M. 

Benett, J. 
Blackstone, W.S. 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Codrington, C, W. 
Corbett, T. 
Darlington, Earl of 
Eaton, R. J. 
Fellowes, hon. N. 
Follett, Sir W. 


TELLERS. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Chandos, Marquess 


Bripery av Exectrons.] The Order 
of the Day for the second reading of the 
Bribery at Elections Bili was read, and a 
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read a 


Bribery at Elections. 


motion made that the Bill be 
second time. 

Mr. A. Trevor protested against the 
cruel provisions which the Bill contained. 
one of the penalties for an Act of bribery 
was, that the individual proved to have 
been guilty of it should for ever after be 
deemed unfit to hold any civil office. 
That punishment far exceeded the amount 
of guilt. He believed that bribery would 
continue to exist as long as Parliaments 
existed in England, and the constituencies 
remained in their present state. That 
splendid measure—the Reform Bill—had 
opened wide the door to bribery. He 
thought so, because it had introduced to 
the enjoyment of the franchise a great 
number of persons whose circumstances 
laid them open to temptation. The Bill 
was very unjust, and he should therefore 
move, that it be read a second time that 
day six months. 

Colonel Sibthorp seconded the amend. 
ment. He wished to know why the pro- 
poser of this Bill had not brought in one 
which should tell directly against the 
practice of the hon. Gentlemen who oc- 
cupied the Treasury benches, for they 
were guilty of the most bare-faced bribery. 
He repeated the words “ barefaced bri- 
bery;” and he was not aware that he was 
out of order in using them, or guilty of 
any disrespect to those hon. Gentlemen. 
They must have faces of brass if they 
could deny what he said. There was an 
old saying—‘* A nod is as good as a 
wink to a blind horse.” That might 
suffice, but he would ask, whether it was 
not customary for the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, during the elections, to send 
down to Woolwich and other dockyards, 
and to adopt a system which might be 
decribed in the homely, though appro- 
priate, language— Scratch me, and I'll 
scratch you.” He should wish to hear 
bribery properly defined. He was in the 
habit of giving coals to the poor amongst 
his constituency, and never passed the 
sick chamber of a man who had voted 
for him without leaving some relief, and 
he thought it would be a hardship if this 
subjected him to the imputation of 
bribery. 

Mr. Baines, far from agreeing with the 
sentiments expressed by the hon. Member 
for Durham, only objected to the Bill, 
not because it went too far, but because 
it did not go far enough. There was no 
provision in it against the payment of 
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head-money, which in his opinion was a 
gross offence against the law and constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. Hardy was regardless of the in- 
sinuation thrown out against him by the 
hon. Member for Leeds, for he considered 
there was as much difference between 
bribery and head-money as_ between it 
and the Greek loan, Head-money was 
paid by each candidate immediately after 
the election ; it was an old custom to pay 
two guineas to every voter, and if the hon. 
Member for Leeds would refer to the hon. 
Member for Pontefract, he would discover 
that the practice still existed. It did not at 
all affect the election, as the money would 
be paid if there was no opposition; then 
every elector would receive two guineas 
from the Member, whereas in a contest 
each candidate would only pay his im- 
mediate supporters. 

The House divided on the original 
motion. Ayes 70; Noes 0. 

The Mover and Seconder of the amend- 
ment were appointed tellers, and no one 
supported them. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and the Committee fixed for Wednesday 
next. 


Suerirr’s Courr.] Lord Stanley 
moved, that the Sheriff’s Court Bili be 
recommitted, to enable a clause to be 
introduced to extend the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the County Palatine of Lan- 
caster. A Bill had been passed, giving to 
the Court of Common Pleas at Lancaster 
corresponding powers to those exercised 
by the Court at Westminster. He wished 
the title of the Act to be inserted, and the 
provisions of the Bill to be referred to it. 

Mr. Jervis wished the same provision 
to be extended to all courts which have 
now power to direct issues to be tried 
before the sheriffs, to the amount of 20/., 
and moved an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to that effect. 

Lord Stanley objected. He was fully 
prepared to carry out his own proposition, 
which he was not aware that the hon, and 
Jearned Member was, with respect to the 
extension of the power to the courts he 
referred to. 

The House divided on Lord Stanley’s 
motion. Ayes 50; Noes 14:—Majority 
36. 


List of the Ayts. 


Baines, FE. 
Baring, F. T, 


Adam, Sir C. 
Arbuthnott, H. 


f COMMONS} 


Marsland, T. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Neeld, J. 

Parry, Sir L. P. 
Pechell, Captain 
Pusey, P. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rundle, J. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Thomson, C, P. 
‘Tooke, W. 
Turner, W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walter, J. 
Westenra, H. R. 
Wilkins, W. 
Young, G, F. 


Bateson, Sir R. 
Blake, M. J. 
Boldero, Il. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bramston, TT, W. 
srotherton, J. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Fector, J. M. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Forbes, W. 
Geary, Sir W. 
Gladstone, W. FE. 
Gordon, Captain 
Hanmer, TH. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Ilector, C. J. 
Ilindley, C. 
Llobhouse, Sir J. 
Lodges, T. L. 
Houston, G. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Lennox, Lord A. 


TELLERS. 
Stanley, Lord 
Lynch, A, H, 

List of the Noes. 
Aglionby, H. A. Tulk, C. A. 
Buckingham, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Collier, J. Villiers, C. P. 
Lushington, C. Wakley, T. 
Marsland, H. Warburton, I. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Potter, R. 
Seale, Colonel 
Talfourd, Sergeant 


TELLERS, 
Jervis, J. 
Lennard, T. B, 


ilouse in Committee. 
Various amendments made. [louse re- 
sumed. 


Recovery or Tenements. ]Mr. Aglionby 
moved, that the House go into Committee 
on the Recovery of Tenements Bill. 

Mr. /akley considered the Bill to be of 
a most arbitrary nature, as it empowered 
any person who chose to call the premises 
his to turn the occupant of a tenement out 


his tenancy was declared by him to have 
expired. The effect of such a state of 
things would in some boroughs be most dis- 
astrous. ‘The Bill cast aside trial by jury, 
and gave a magistrate the power of deciding 
on trials of ejectment. He was convinced 
the Bill must be a bad one, as it was so 
very palatable to a large majority of that 
Hlouse. He should therefore move, as an 
amendment, that the House do go into 
Committee on the Bill that day three 
months. 

Mr. Jervis seconded the amendment. He 
wished to know if the hon. and learned 
Member for Cockermouth was acquainted 
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with the state of the new trial paper. If he 
was, he must know, the most difficult quest- 
ions arose upon the sufficiency of notices to 
quit, and yet the hon. and learned Member 
would give a single magistrate the power of 
deciding these questions and questionsof title, 
without appeal. ‘This was a bill against the 
poor man, and in favour of the landlord. As 
the law at present stood if the landlord’s 
notice to quit was sufficient, he might enter 
upou the premises, subjecting himself, 
however, to an action of trespass if he were 
proved to be in the wrong. The only 
consequence of this Bill would be, that the 
landlord would be protected in his miscon- 
duct, while the poor man would be op- 
pressed. 

Mr. Aglionby denied, that this bill was 
intended for the oppression of the poor. 
He believed there were many Members in 
that Hlouse quite as zealous for the rights 
of the poor as the hon. and learned Member 
for Chester. The country was decidedly 
in favour of the Bill, and had taken a great 
interest in its sutcess. A public meeting 
had been held at Salford, and resolutions in 
support of it were carried unanimously. 
He really doubted whether the hon. and 
learned Member for Chester had read the 
Bill, for there was no foundation for the 
objections which he had raised with 
reference to the decision of the magistrate 
on questions of title. The Bill only allowed 


the magistrate to act ministerially, and gave | 


him no power to decide on judicial 
questions. 
The House divided on the original 
motion Ayes 93 ; Noes 2 :—Majority 91 
List of the Ayes. 
Elley, Sir J. 


Elphinstone, I. 
Fector, J. M. 


Angerstein, J. 
Baines, E. 
Balfour, T. 


Baring, F. T. Verguson, Sir R. 
Beauclerk, Major Fleming, J. 
Bewes, T. Forbes, W. 


Blackstone, W, S. 
Blake, M. J. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 


Gaskell, D. 
Geary, Sir W. 
Gordon, R. 
Grey, Colonel 
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Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buckingham, J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chichester, A, 
Collier, J. 
Crompton, H.C. 
Cripps, J. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dillwyn, L. 
Divett, EF. 
Dowdeswell, W. 
Dundas, J, 


llardy, J. 
Hastie, A. 
Ifector, C. J. 
Ilindley, C. 
Ilobhouse, Sir J. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Ingham, R. 
Johnstone, H. 
Johnston, A. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 


Lennox, Lord A, 
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Lowther, J. H 
Lynch, A. Hi. 
Marsland, I. 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 
Martin, T. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, John 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Conor Don 
Perry, Sir L P: 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Penruddocke, J. 
Plumtre, J. P. 
Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Potter, R. 

Pusey, P. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M.- 
Rundle, J. 


Rushbrook, Col. 
Seale, Colonel 
Shaw, Right hon. F. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Smith, J. A. 
Talford, Sergeant 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornely, T. 
Took, W. 
Trelawny, Sir W. 
Tulk, C. 
Vere, Sir C, 
Verney, Sir Il 
Vigors, N. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. 
Wilson, H. 
Winnington, H. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 
Wallace, R: 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Villiers, C. P. 
List of the Noxs. 
TELLERs. 
O’Brien, W. S, Jervis, J. 
Trevor, hon. A. Wakley, _ 
The House went into Committee. 
Clauses of the Bill agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Drsurs Porcr.] Lord Morpeth 
stated that the Lords had set down 
certain amendments to the Dublin Police 
Bill, which, as they related to taxing 
the subject, that House could not entertain. 
He would, therefore, move that the Lords’ 
amendments to the Dublin Police Bill 
be read that day six months.— Motion 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 15, 1837. 


Minutes.] Petitions presented. By the Earl of Harp- 
Wickr, and other noble Lorps, from various places, 
against the abolition of Church-rates.—By Lord Ray- 
LEIGH, from Chelmsford, that their Lordships would not 
sanction any measure to alienate any portion of the an- 
cient revenues of the Church, from the legitimate objects 
for which those revenues were originally granted.—By 
Lord SeGrave, from the Board of Guardians of an 
Union in Gloucestershire, for landlords instead of tenants 
to be rated to the poor. 


Post-orrice Briis.] The Earl of 
Lichfield in moving the second reading of 
the Post-office Acts Repeal Bill, stated, 
that this Bill, the Postage Duties Bill, the 
Franking Bill, the Post-office Manage- 
ment Bill, and the Post-office Offences 
Bill, had one great object in view—that of 
consolidating and improving the laws 
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relating to the Post-office. Not less than 
150 acts would be consolidated by the 
adoption of these measures. 

Lord Ellenborough expressed an anxious 
wish that something had been done to 
expedite the communication between India 
and England by the route of the Red Sea. 
At present, the expense of the transmission 
of letters from England by the way of 
Egypt to India was so high, and by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope so moderate, 
that individuals would, of course, prefer 
the latter route, which operated as a dis- 
couragement to the establishment of a 
more quick communication by the route 
of Egypt and the Red Sea. When he 
was at the India Board, he had endea- 
voured to make an arrangement for a 
more speedy communication with India 
by steam, and at a lower rate of charge; 
but he did not know whether any steps 
had since been taken to carry the plan 
into effect. 

The Duke of Richmond regretted that 
the object of these Bills was that merely of 
consolidation. It appeared that no reduc- 
tion was proposed in the rates of postage, 
with the exception of that which had 
reference to newspapers transmitted 
through cross-roads in Ireland. In his 
opinion, the proper principle on which 
postage should be charged was, to take 
the direct distance of the towns to which 
letters might be addressed, and not to 
charge because a circuitous route was 
taken. Under the existing system great 
hardship was inflicted on the lessees of 
turnpike-roads, because the mail-coaches 
were allowed to go totally free from tolls 
through this country. It was now contem- 
plated to despatch the mails by stage- 
coaches, also free of toll, which would be 
extremely unjust towards the lessees of 
turnpike roads, and those who had lent 
their money on such security. The half- 
penny chargeable on newspapers sent to 
Scotland was, it appeared, to be remitted 
with respect to Edinburgh. Now, in his 
opinion, it ought to be removed with refer- 
ence to the whole of Scotland. He 
thought that it would be advisable to refer 
these Bills for consideration to a Select 
Committee. 

The Earl of Lichfield said, that these 
were really nothing more than consolida- 
tion Bills, which left the provisions of the 
law, in almost all instances, the same as 
they were at present. 

Lord Ashburton thought, that the con- 
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solidation of those Bills would afford 
facilities for making future changes. [le 
was favourable to a considerable reduction 
of the postage charges: and he was of 
opinion that such a reduction as had been 
the case in other departments would tend 
ultimately to increase, instead of diminish- 
ing, the revenue. 

Viscount Duncannon said, if these Bills 
were referred to a Select Committee, and 
altered there, it would be felt as an inter- 
ference with the privileges of the House 
of Commons; and if the Bills were, in 
consequence, reconstructed by the other 
House, it would be very difficult to get 
them through Parliament at so advanced 
a period of the Session. It was in the 
contemplation of the Post-oflice to charge 
according to the direct distance from the 
office, and not, as now, with reference to 
the actual route. 

The Earl of Lichfield said, it appeared 
from the official returns that, under the 
system adopted in the Post-office Depart- 
ment, the revenue had been considerably 
increased. ‘That revenue was now pro- 
duced by 170,000,000 of letters that were 
annually circulated in England; and if 
the reduction of duty for which some indi- 
viduals called were acceded to, it would 
require the enormous number of 
416,000,000 of letters annually to pro- 
duce the same amount of revenue. With 
respect to the plan set forth by Mr. Hill, 
of all the wild and visionary schemes 
which he had ever heard or read of, it was 
the most extraordinary. One part of his 
plan was, that letters sent through the 
Post-office should be confined to a pri- 
mary distribution ; and if the expense of 
the final distribution could not be met in 
any other way, it was to be defrayed out 
of a parochial rate. Now, he believed 
that, at the present moment particularly, 
very few people would be found to advo- 
cate the increase of parochial rates. If 
the Legislature chose that letters should 
be conveyed for nothing, they might 
adopt that course. But they had better 
consider whether the finances of the coun- 
try would admit of such a change. They 
ought also to inquire whether in all coun- 
tries the conveyance of letters had not 
constantly been viewed as a fair and legi- 
timate source of revenue. He trusted 
that, under all the circumstances, the 
progress of these Bills would not be 
opposed. 

Lord Ashburton was still of opinion 
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that the rates of postage ought to be 
diminished. The noble Earl, like all other 
Postmasters-General, seemed to look more 
to the increase of the revenue than to the 
general convenience of the public. 

Bills read a second time. 


War in Spain. 


War 1s Spain.] The Marquess of 


Londonderry felt, that he was scarcely 
justified in renewing the discussion on the 
subject of the war in Spain after the 


able and enlightened debate which had | 
liberty of asking on the present occasion. 


taken place upon it recently, not only in 
their Lordships’ House but also in the 
other House of Parliament. The ques- 
tion had been so fairly stated, and had 
been so clearly developed by a_ noble 
Duke, who had hitherto preserved a strict 
Silence upon it, that he was not vain 
enough to hope to throw any fresh light 
upon it. The same views had also been 
ably advocated by a noble Earl who fol- 
lowed on the same side. In another place 
the discussion had taken so ample a view 
of the military state of the question, that 
it would be idle in him to add one word 
upon it. He had not been present at 
either of those discussions; but he had 
been most anxious to state how grateful 
he felt to the noble Duke for the allusions 
which he had made to his humble exer- 
tions, and for the lucid manner in which 
that noble Duke had brought our unhappy 


course in Spain under the consideration of 


their Lordships. The arguments which the 
noble Duke had then urged with so much 
force and clearness had been met by the 
noble Earl at the head of the Admiralty 
by a singular declaration, to which he 
should feel it to be his duty to allude 
more particularly hereafter. On the im- 
portant question of the mode in which the 
war in Spain was conducted by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he thought the ma- 
jority of that House—nay, he might even 
say the majority of the people of England, 
and the majority of the people of Europe, 
poignantly lamented that the warfare in 
that country should be carried on by a 
system on our part which was not credit- 
able to the British arms, and which every 
British soldier must deeply lament. 
It was with a view to discover whether 
there were still any efforts made on the 
part of the British Government to raise 
new levies for the Queen of Spain, and to 
furnish them with arms, ammunition, and 
warlike stores—which we had already fur- 
nished to the amount of half a million— 
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that he rose to address their Lordships for 
afew minutes. Looking to the economy 
of the thing, he would ask, whether there 
was any chance of the amount of these 
supplies being repaid to the country, in 
case Don Carlos should prove successful, 
as it was probable that he would? Was 
the same system, he would ask, to be car- 
ried on for the future as had been carried 
on for some years past? ‘There was also 
another question equally important to all 
British subjects, which he should take the 


War in Spain. 


He wished to know whether the noble 
Viscount had made any efforts or whether 
he had continued the efforts of the pre- 
ceding Administration, to arrest on the 
part of the Spanish Government the san- 
guinary proceedings, the wanton blood- 
shed, the extraordinary atrocities with 
which the war was carried on in Spain? 
Had the noble Viscount come to a deter- 
mination to send a British officer or a 
British diplomatic agent to the Court of 
Madrid to ascertain whether the arrange- 
ments which he had formerly explained to 
the House were actually carried into effect 
in the Basque provinces with respect to the 
Elliott convention? Had the noble Vis- 
count taken measures to extend the pro- 
visions of that convention to all the other 
provinces of Spain? Heshould be happy 
to hear that the noble Viscount had done 
so. If he had, the Durango decree would 
have fallen to the ground at once a dead 
letter; and had that been the case, we 
should not have heard of those melan- 
choly instances of bloodshed among men 
who wore the Spanish cockade, and were 
yet clothed in English cloth and bore 
English muskets. He feared that it was 
not with the noble Viscount as it was with 
a prudent statesman or with a prudent 
general, who having made a mistaken 
march, or who having taken up a wrong 
position, made a retrogressive motion and 
placed himself where he could most easily 
recover the ground which he had lost. It 
was reserved for the noble Viscount and the 
Members of his Administration to pursue 
an obstinate, pertinacious and bigotted 
line at all hazards in employing the Bri- 
tish troops engaged in the war in Spain, 
so that no feelings out of doors, no repre- 
sentations from our ally the King of 
the French, no consideration in the 
world, could arrest the noble Viscount 
in his determination to carry on this war 
in the same reckless spirit in which he had 
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embarked in it. The noble Viscount 
would perhaps recollent that at the close 
of last Session of Parliament he had ven- 
tured to indulge in various predictions. 
Had the noble Viscount’s predictions been 
justified by the result, or any thing like it ? 
Let the House look at the facts. He had 
put upon paper a comparative statement 
of the forces commanded by, and opposed 
to Don Carlos at the close of the last 
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all the difficulties in which they were 
placed, and had maintained it with suc- 
cess up to the present moment. At pre- 
sent, in 1837, the Carlist forces might be 
stated thus :— 





“In the Basque provinces and Navarre, for 
| their defence, and including armed 


| peasants - - - - » 35,000 
“ Under the Infante, gone to Cata- 
llonia se - - - - ~ 12,000 


Session, and at the present moment. If} ‘‘ In Catalonia, well armed, under 


the noble Viscount could contradict that | 


statement, let him do so; he believed it 
to be true; and if it were true, what 
chance had the noble Viscount of defeat- 
ing Don Carlos in his present attempt to 
gain possession of his throne? The noble 
Viscount’s plan of warfare would not only 
plunge Spain into a continuation of all 
those scenes of horror and_ bloodshed 
which were so disgraceful to the cha- 
racter of the Spanish soldier, but would 
also involve England in an enormous 
expense, which would never be paid. 
The comparative statement to which he 
had alluded was as follows:—‘* At the 
end of 1835 the Carlist forces were, in- 
fantry in Navarre, 11,300; Alava, 5,500; 
Guipuscoa, 5,050; Biscay, 6,750; and 
Castillians, operating in the above pro- 
vinces, 5,350. Also cavalry, 1,300; and 
artillery, 350. Total 35,600 regulars, 
besides 10,000 armed peasants.” That 
statement he had made before in his place 
in Parliament, and that statement had 
been contradicted by the noble Viscount. 
But to proceed—‘“ In Catalonia there 
were then in the various districts, but 
badly armed, 22,000; in Arragon, under 
Cabrera, 5,000; and under Quiles, 4,000; 
in Valencia, La Mancha, Toledo, in flying 
columns, 6,500; in Galicia, under Lopez, 
3,000; in Castile, Rioja, Estremadura, 
Andalusia, and various parts of the king- 
dom, in small bands, 6,000. Total 
56,500. At which period the Christinos 
had, including militia, natives, amount- 
ing to 275,000 men, contending against 
the Carlists, besides three foreign Legions 
viz. British 10,000; French, 8,000; and 
Portuguese, 5,000; independent of naval 
forces.” That was the comparative state- 
ment of the forces of the Carlists and of 
the Christinos at that period. The bulk 
of the Carlist forces were in the Basque 
provinces, with the British Legion and 
the British fleet on their flanks. They 
had nevertheless maintained the war under 


various leaders, and organised twen- 


ty-three battalions, say - - = 20,000 
“ In Valencia, under Cabrera, Sere 
rador, and other leaders = - = 16,000 
‘In Lower Arragon, now chiefly 
with the Infante’s expedition « = 10,000 
* In various parts of the kingdom, 
in small bands - + - - 6,000 
« Total - - - - 99,000 


This statement gave the amount of the 
regular troops of Don Carlos. He had 
left a part of these troops in the Basque 
provinces, and with the remainder he had 


Spain, until he had reached Catalonia, 
where he had a population of 1,400,000 
souls to fall back on. The Carlists had 
also bands of irregular troops in Lower 
Arragon, in Estremadura, in Andalusia, 
and elsewhere; and when all Spain was 
rising, or on the point of rising, in sup- 
port of Don Carlos, was it wise in his 
Majesty’s Government to allow a British 
force to be employed against him in a 
service which could only lead to the sacri- 
fice of their own lives without any chance 
of success to the cause in which they were 
enlisted? He trusted that the noble Vis« 
count would recollect his former predic- 
tions. He had taken the trouble of look- 
ing back to what the noble Viscount had 
then said. On the last occasion on which 
the force of the Carlists had been men- 
tioned, the noble Viscount said, ‘* I have 
every hope that a speedy and happy ter- 
mination will be put to the Spanish con- 
test, through the means now in operation. 
There is a prospect of the result from the 
conduct pursued by the present govern- 
ment of Spain. There is no one, my Lords, 
so incurable as a prophet; the spirit of 
prediction is a most obstinate disease. I 
do not know whether the noble Marquess 
has any adequate reason for declaring our 
prediction will be falsified, but I have every 
reason to believe what I have said will turn 
out to be the fact ?” He quoted those words, 





marched through various provinces of 
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as a slight reminiscence of the debate| he would ask, feel that those words were 


which took place on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1836, but at the close of the 
debate the noble Earl now at the head of 
the Admiralty said, ‘‘1 shall only add, 
that I speak from information which Ihave 
derived from authorities in Spain, and 
probably from less public sources than 
those on which the noble Marquess relies. 

From these I arrive at the conclusion, that 
General Evans is likely to pursue that suc- 
cessful course which he has hitherto done.” 


All that he should now say in reply to | 


these predictions was, that we were now 
carrying on the war in Spain in a much 
more unfortunate plight than that in 
which we were during thelast Session. ‘These 
were the grounds on which he thought 
that their Lordships had a right to be in- 
formed, first—‘* Whether any instruc- 
tions or authority had been sent to Co- 
lonel Wylde, British Commissioner in the 
North of Spain, 
any new British Auxiliary 
lend his exertions to 


Legion, or to 
induce British sol- 


diers to enter the service of the Queen of 


Spain?” And secondly—‘* Whether any 
further communications had been received 
from the Spanish Government relating 
to their efforts to arrest the sanguinary 
system of the warfare.” If any such com- 
munications had been sent in the one case 
or received in the other, he should certainly 
move, that they be laid on the table on a 
future day. If no such instructions 
or authority had been sent to Colonel 
Wylde, he should be satisfied at hearing 
that fact announced; but he should deeply 
regret it, if he should be informed by his 
Majesty’s Government that no ettorts had 
been made by them to bring this war into 
a more civilised and humane form. He 
also desired to be informed ‘ whether the 
French government had not distinetly in- 
formed his Majesty’s Ministers that they 
intended strictly to limit their interference 
to the stipulations of the Quadruple Trea- 
ty;” and whether they had not given his 
Majesty’s Ministers that information since 
the close of the last Session? He par- 


ticularly wished to call the attention of 


the noble Viscount to what our excellent 
ally the King of the French had said on 
this subject in his speech on the opening 
of the two Chambers, and to the words 
which he had uttered respecting those 
troops who marched under other colours 
than the glorious colours of their own 
nation. Did not the noble Viscount, 


a taunt directed against the British ma- 
rines now serving in Spain? When was 
there to be an end put to the system 
of allowing men wearing English uniforms 
to fight under the Spanish cockade? On 
these various points he now demanded 
some information. He had no wish what- 





to aid the formation of 


ever to embarrass his Majesty’s Ministers ; 
but he wished that all England, and 
|indeed that all Europe, should know 
whether it was their intention to pursue 
any longer the system which they had 
| been pursuing during the last three years 
under a most mistaken policy. 

Viscount Melbourne was sure that the 
House would excuse him, and so would 
the noble Marquess if he confined himself 
to the mere answering of the questions that 
had been put, and not go very largely 
into his general argument. ‘The noble 
Marquess had very justly observed, that 
the whole policy of the question had been 
discussed very much at length already in 
that House ; and also, that it had been 
very fully and amply, and he begged leave 
to remind their Lordships, not only dis- 
cussed by themselves, but also in the other 
House of Parliament. With respect to 
what would be the policy pursued, the 
renewing the Order in Council, he appre- 
hended was a sufficient answer to that 
question. Atthe same time he begged 
leave to say, that the renewal of the Order 
in Council, whatever might be thought by 
all who were originally opposed to it, was 
not precisely the same thing to be con- 
sidered as if it were now for the first time 
made. ‘Their Lordships were aware, that 


, It was not very easy to depart from a line 


of policy once adopted; and that such a 
course would be attended with very great 
inconveniences. Having induced men to 
enter into a particular service, by exempt- 
ing them from the penalties of an Act of 
Parliament, when those persons felt them- 
selves bound to the same service by feeling, 
by honour, or by interest, to turn round 
upon them, by renewing the same severe 
penalties from which they had been ex« 
empted, and thus to compel them to with- 
draw from that service, could hardly be 
justifiable, whatever might be the conse- 
quences of continuing the present policy. 
He would add, too, it would hardly be 
justifiable to the Spanish government, to 
give to all Europe an example of such 
marked abandonment of its cause at such 
a moment; and he felt, also, that such a 
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course could not be consistent either with 
the engagements entered into or with the 
honour of his Majesty’s Government, or the 
good faith of this country. He thought the 
original issuing of the Order in Council 
might have well been objected to: but 
still he thought it by no means the same 
question, the renewing the Order in Coun- 
cil; and, in fact, it would have been liable 
to great objection not to have pursued 
that course. If it had not been done, it 
would have been a blow inflicted upon 
the Spanish cause, and it would be a de- 
sertion and abandonment of the engage- 
ment into which the Government had 
entered, If the noble Lord had informed 
him of any particular despatch with respect 
to which, or for which, he intended to call, 
then he should have made it undoubtedly 
his business to inform himself more dis- 
tinctly as to its existence. The noble Lord 
had said, that he probably would not an- 
swer him upon a particular point upon 
which he made inquiry—whether there 
was or not a distinct intimation from the 
King of the French, of his confining him- 
self to the Quadruple Treaty. Not only 
now, but at all other times, they never 
had any other intimation from the King 
of the French, than that it was strictly 
and truly his intention to execute that 
treaty, and to confine himself to the letter 
of that treaty; and he begged also ex- 
plicitly to tell the noble Lord, that all 
they ever required from the government 
of the King of the French was, that it 
would execute that treaty. But there was 
one matter upon which he could give to 
the noble Lord the most satisfactory and 
explicit answer, and that was, that the 
Government of the King of the French had 
most distinctly disavowed the interpret- 
ation of the terms and the expressions put 
into the speech of the King of the French 
—it was not their intention, and, further- 
more, it did not enter into their imagin- 
ation, to cast any imputation, to utter any 
reproach, or to throw any blame on the 
government of England, by the expres- 
sions which they had advised the King to 
use, and to employ upon that occasion. 
The noble Lord had said, that there was 
a pertinacity in adhering to the course 
they were pursuing, that there was obsti- 
nacy in it, and that there was a violent 
and bigoted attachment to the system 
that they had adopted, while he must 
say, notwithstanding the difficulties that 
were to be encountered, and the dangers 
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to which they might be exposed, what 
they adhered to with tenacity, and what 
they always had adhered to, and what he 
hoped they would adhere to, was the 
execution and fulfilment of the treaties 
extered into by this country. That was 
the obstinacy—that was the pertinacity— 
displayed upon this occasion, and no other. 
The noble Lord said, that he had denied 
the accuracy of his statement upon a 
former occasion. He did not recollect 
the particular statement to which the 
noble Lord referred, but all he did upon 
a former occasion was, to hope that the 
result would be different from that which 
the noble Lord declared it would be; and 
he took the liberty, in the same way, in 
differing with the noble Lord in his ex- 
pectations of the result of the war upon 
the present occasion, as he had upon a 
former. With respect to the specific ques- 
tion which had been moved by the noble 
Lord, he would say, that it was very well 
known that the Order in Council suspended 
the operation of the Foreign Enlistment 
Act, and permitted persons to engage dur- 
ing the period of another year. He begged 
to say, that Colonel Wylde had no spe- 
cific instructions as to the reconstruction 
of the Legion. Hewas not aware whether 
there were any specific dispatches relating 
to that subject on which their Lordships 
were all so deeply interested, namely, the 
attempts which had been made to mitigate 
the sanguinary character of the war in 
Spain; but he could confidently say, that 
every possible exertion had been used by 
the persons in the employment of the 
British Government, and more particu. 
larly by his Majesty’s Minister at Madrid, 
to induce a more humane mode of car- 
rying on the war. He thought, however, 
that the noble Lord took much too partial 
a view of one side, when he supposed that 
the Durango decree would have been 
abandoned, as a matter of course, if the 
forbearance he had spoken of had been 
practised by the other side. He begged 
to say, that there never had been the 
slightest appearance of any disposition on 
the part of Don Carlos, to withdraw that 
decree, or to relax its severity; on the 
contrary, it was acted upon in the most 
sanguinary and merciless spirit, whenever 
the opportunity presented itself. He would 
further remark, that there was a great 
difference between the barbarities com- 
mitted under the Durango decree, and 
any barbarities which might have dis- 
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graced the Queen’s troops, because they 
were contrary to the wish of the Govern- 
ment. They were against its will and 
orders, and were the result of the violence 
and ferocity of the generals and troops 
themselves ; but the barbarities under the 
decree were the act of the Government— 
they were the act of that man who called 
himself King of Spain. He could pledge 
himself, that every possible effort had been 
made to produce that result so strongly 
felt by their Lordships to be in the highest 
degree desirable. 

The Duke of Wellington said, that when 
he saw his Majesty’s Government lending 
their sanction to his Majesty’s subjects 
engaging in the service of a foreign power, 
he concluded that their services would be 
given under certain engagements on the 
part of that power, and certain terms in 
favour of the individuals, whether officers 
or private soldiers, who rendered their ser- 
vices. Now, he wished to ask the noble 
Viscount, as a Minister of the Crown, 
whether it was desirable that an agent of 
his Majesty’s Government acting with the 
army on the Spanish frontier should have 
gone and interfered in those arrangements 
and engagements, and should, so far as 
his own conduct went, for he would not go 
further than that, have given those indi- 
viduals cause tobelieve that those arrange- 
ments were sanctioned and guaranteed 
by his Majesty’s Government. ile thought 
that if this officer had taken upon himself 
to interfere in an arrangement of this 
description, without the authority of his 
Majesty’s Government, he had done what 
he ought not to have done. fle was an 
officer employed at the head-quarters of 
one of the Spanish armies by his Majesty’s 
Government for the purpose of giving them 
intelligence of the operations that were 
expected to take place in the course of the 
war, It was quite right that he should 
give that intelligence, and that he should 
be on the best terms with all those who 
were engaged in those operations, but an 
interference on his part with his Majesty’s 
subjects, either in assisting to form a fresh 
Legion, or in any other manner which 
would induce them to enter into a foreign 
service, exposed the Government of this 
country to be sued and called upon to make 
good the engagements which its agent had 
been instrumental in forming. He really 
hoped that the noble Lord was mistaken 
in supposing that Colonel Wylde had taken 
any part in the formation of a fresh Legion, 
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bu the must say, that if he had taken that 
course he had done what he ought not 
have done. 

The Earl of Carnarvon assured their 
Lordships that it was with sincere pleasure 
that he heard the noble Viscount at the 
head of his Majesty’s Government declare 
that he would use his strenuous endeavours 
to humanize that most sanguinary warfare 
which had so long disgraced Spain and 
civilized Europe, and which he wished to 
God had never sullied the page of its history. 
He sincerely trusted, from what had fallen 
from the noble Viscount, that there was 
some kind of lurking repentance in the 
mind of his Majesty’s Ministers. Their 
conduct with regard to the Basques had 
given him as much pain as if he had ex- 
perienced a personal misfortune. The 
noble Lord had said, that the Government 
would not be consistent with respect to its 
engagements with Spain if the order in 
council was not renewed. Now, whenhe 
looked at the history of the contest in 
Spain for the last year, he really could not 
see any thing which would entitle that 
country to the particular attention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers. The noble Viscount 
had also said, that the Spanish generals 
and soldiers had persevered in the execu- 
tion of their acts of cruelty in defiance of 
the Spanish government. Now, he believed, 
that in many instances the instructions 
given by the Spanish government were 
exceeded by the generals and troops who 
professed to yield obedience to its orders ; 
but he also believed, and his information 
was derived from sources that he could not 
doubt, that those instructions were to 
carry terror iuto the revolted provinces by 
the most unsparing execution of the last 
penalties of the law. Granting, however, 
that the noble Viscount was right, and that 
the Spanish government wholly dis- 
approved of the severities practised by its 
generals, were we at an expense of so much 
blood and treasure as had been lavished in 
the prolongation of this contest, to con- 
tinue our assistance to a government which 
was so utterly powerless as that of Spain 
had proved itself to be? He could not 
but consider as worthy of imitation the 
policy pointed out by the King of the 
French in his speech at the opening of the 
present session of the French Chambers, 
when he said that France would only arm 
when French interests were concerned, and 
that her sons should march to battle only 
under the glorious banners of their native 
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country. He perfectly agreed with his 
noble Friend who spoke so energetically at 
the commencement of this discussion, in 
the abhorrence which he felt at this mode 
of warfare, and the manner in which the | 
English name had been mixed up in this | 
contest. He lamented that so many brave 
Spaniards had died on British bayonets at | 
Irun, not exactly in cold blood, but still 
after the town had surrendered. Alter all | 
that had occurred he must say, that he | 
thought that the order in council ought not 
to have been renewed. We ought to have 
known what arrangements had been made 
in favour of the Legion, when we knew all | 
that it had suffered during its former | 
period of service. Could they, knowing | 
what had passed, believe that the Legion 
would have regular pay, and not only 
regular pay, but also that fair treatment | 
and usage which a force encouraged to 
enlist by the Government of this country | 
had a right to expect, and which the | 
British public had a right to demand | 
for them? When he looked at the state | 
of the Legion for the last two years, he | 
saw that the officers were without au- | 
thority, and the men without discipline, | 
imbibing in many instances the ferocious | 
habits of those with whom they were 
combined. Without meaning any dis- 
pa to the officers, he could not | 
velp saying, that in his opinion that force | 
ought not to be permitted to compromise | 
the military character of England. Hedid_ 
not believe that we were authorised to send 
out persons to fight the battles of a foreign 
power when we had no just cause for doing 
so. ‘The honour of the country was deeply | 
implicated in what had occurred recently | 
in Spain. No distinction was drawn by— 
the natives of that country between a 
regular British force and the Legion ; and 
all that was known in Spain generally was, 
that a body of Englishmen in arms had 
experienced some of the greatest reverses 
in that country which it had been our fate 
to sustain for a long period of time. The 
national interests had in consequence suf- 
fered, and our military glory had been ob- | 
scured ; operations had been undertaken, 
the extreme injustice of which it was im- 
possible to overrate, and although the suc- | 
cess of them might have dazzled opinion, | 
yet that would have been a poor compen- 
sation for a great departure from sound | 
policy. The point, however, which he | 
considered most objectionable in the con- 
duct of His Majesty’s Government was, 
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that they had no settled views of policy on 
this subject, but that they had been wafted 
from one indiscretion to another by the 
changing circumstances of the war. What 
he complained of, and what the Basques 
had a right to complain of, was this— that 
they had never been able to know what 
were the real intentions of His Majesty’s 
Ministers. In the beginning of the war 
they disclaimed all intention of dictating 
as to the mode in which the war was to be 
carried on. Our assistance to Spain was 
limited by the treaty, and by the addi- 
tional articles, to a naval co-operation, 
which could only be afforded by a blockade 
of the coast. This treaty was followed 
by the formation of the Legion, and that 
step was supported by sending out the 
marines to co-operate with the forces of 
the Queen of Spain, in opposition to the 
population of the Basque provinces, whose 
heroism and devotion had no parallel in 
history. It appeared to him that there 
would not be found any provision in the 
treaty which justified the kind of military 
co-operation which under a forced inter- 
pretation had been brought to bear on this 
unfortunate people. He lamented most 
deeply that any inconsistency should be 
found in the language employed when 
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' debating these subjects, by any members 


of Hlis Majesty’s Government. In the 
collision of party these inconsistencies of 
language might be looked upon as mere 
breath, but they were often replete with 
misery and ruin to others. If the report 
of the speech attributed to M. Molé in 
the French Chambers was correct, in 1835 
France did apply to the Court of St. 
James’s to know whether the English 
Government was willing to co-operate 
with her in a military intervention in Spain. 
[t was stated that England refused, alleging 
that it was nota casus faderis. Subse- 
quently, however, England was found quite 
ready to co-operate, and had actually 
interfered. Now, was it fair, was it just, 
to trifle in this manner with the feelings 
of men who believed that they had taken 
up arms in the defence of their lawful 
Sovereign ? How many — individuals 
who had staked their fortunes, and risked 
their families on the issue cf this civil war, 
would have paused before they rushed on 
the perils of that encounter, if they had 
known what were the intentions of the 
British Government. If His Majesty’s 
Ministers were determined upon interfering 
they should have said to the Basques, 
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“ Although you are exhausting your 
families which they were, and sending out 
child after child to die in the defence of 
his country, we must entreat you to cease 
from this hopeless and useless contest, 
because, although you are shedding your 
blood (and blood had been poured out 
like water), yet in the fulness of time, 
when we think it most fitting, we shall 
interfere to establish such a state of things 
as without our assistance the Spanish 
Government can never hope to establish, 
and which must consign you, if you pere 
severe, if not to the scaffold, at least to 
exile, accompanied by the total loss of the 
property which you may possess.” He 
must stop here; there were some other points 
to which he wished to have called their 
Lordships’ attention, but he should not be 
able. [The noble Lord was exhausted.] 
He must, however, advert, though it was 
a very delicate subject, to the disposition 
of the continental powers towards England 
with reference, to the Spanish contest. 
He did not wish to say anything that 
could be construed into a manifestation 
of a desire to precipitate convulsions ; but 
he must say, that the peace of Europe 
could only be preserved by a system of 
mutual—which he did not call dishonour- 
able—forbearance and compromise. Now, 
he thought that the northern powers had, 
in respect to Spain, evinced very great 
forbearance indeed: and he thought it 
became his Majesty’s Ministers, not to 
tempt that forbearance too far, lest they 
kindled the flames of a general war. 
For what purpose did His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment interfere ? Why, only to support 
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what, if there was a spark of vitality in its | 


composition, must be kept alive by the 
Spanish people themselves. The constitu- 
tion of Spain might boast of very little 
political wisdom, but their Lordships must 


recollect that the people of Spain were not | 


mere novices in constitutional struggles. 
He was convinced that our interference 
could produce no good result; but he 
wished to know whether by that unfortu- 
nate treaty into which His Majesty’s 
Ministers had entered, they had not im- 
plicated the Government of this country 
in difficulties of which they could not see 
the extent or limit. Suppose the civil war 
in Spain was to go on for ten or fifteen 
years— and who that knew Spain and 
Spaniards would say that the contest 
might not be continued for a longer period ? 
—would the people of this country, op- 
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pressed as they were with public burthens 
year after year vote sums out of the 
public money to continue a murderous 
strife which brought no glory, and in 
which they had no imaginable interest ? 
It was observable, too, that in all this 
business his Majesty’s Government had 
only professed to expect some general pos- 
sible, and remote advantage to this coun- 
try. He trusted that after all that had been 
said, His Majesty’s Ministers would re- 
strict their interference in Spain within 
the narrowest limits that it was possible 
to set out. He was quite sure that the 
path of policy and the path of honour lay 
in that direction. Such a course would be 
more conducive to the peace of Europe— 
such a course would be better for England 
and would be better for Spain. 

The Earl of Minto must say one or two 
words on the most ungenerous treatment 
which had been bestowed on the brave 
men under the command of General 
Evans, who had acted with a degree of 
forbearance and humanity—and on this 
he would appeal to the noble Duke (Wel- 
lington), whose fairness and generosity he 
acknowledged —of which he knew few 
examples in history. It had been the 
fashion in the debates of last year to say, 
that these men would, if they continued 
in the Spanish service, come home half 
savages, and that they would be unfit for 
the society of their friends. He asked 
whether there was any thing in the con- 
duct of those men which indicated a 
probability of such behaviour? and he 
would observe, that, notwithstanding all 
that had been said with respect to the 
disgrace which had been suffered by the 
British name, in consequence of the atroci- 
ties which had been committed, not one 
word had been said of him who had been 
The noble 
Earl who had last spoken, adverting to 
the conduct of the British Legion at Irun, 
said, that soldiers of the Spanish garrison 
fell upon British bayonets not before the 
surrender, but after the victory had been 
gained. Now, he thought it due to that 
corps to read the official despatch of Lord 
John Hay, or at least the concluding 
sentence of it :—‘ This important fortress 
surrendered on the 18th inst., and I have 
the greatest satisfaction in bearing testi- 
mony to the respect which was paid to the 
persons and property of the inhabitants by 
her Majesty’s troops.” In a private letter 
accompanying that despatch, after com- 
3B2 
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plimenting the gallantry displayed by the 
troops on that occasion, Lord John Hay 
said, ‘‘ Every possible respect was paid to 
the persons and property of the inhabitants, 
nota man was killed after the town had 
surrendered, and it is wonderful that the 
Legion kept their temper so well, as the 
day before they left Hernani five of the 
corps were taken and shot by the Car- 
lists.” If he wanted any other document 
he would refer to the letter drawn up by 
the garrison of Irun, and addressed to 
Don Carlos, in which they stated, that 
790 families were indebted for the lives of 
their relations to the forbearance of the 
British troops, and in which they requested 
in the most emphatic and impressive man- 
ner, that their barbarous Sovereign would 
repeal the cruel order which he had given. 

The Marquess of Londonderry, in reply, 
asked, did the noble Earl suppose that 
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noble Lords on his (the opposition) side of 


the House approved of, or did not look 
with horror upon, the sanguinary conduct 
of the Carlists? He maintained, however, 
that the Christino generals, at the com- 
mencement of the war, led the way to 
these atrocities. But what had been the 
course taken by his Majesty’s Government? 
He would fearlessly declare, that they had 
not used their best efforts to insist upon 


the Spanish government giving an ex- 
ample of humanity, which, if they had set, 
he would take upon himself to say, would 
have been immediately followed by those 


who were opposed to them. With respect 
to the services of the Legion, he had never 
touched upon them. Asa soldier he should 
be very sorry to judge these questions if 
he had not all the grounds for forming an 
opinion before him. He might have an 
opinion upon the despatches which had 
been published, but they might not con- 
tain a correct account of what had hap- 
pened. Looking, however, at those de- 
spatches, he must say, that it appeared to 
him that if it had not been for the gallant 
seamen and the distinguished corps over 
which the noble Earl (Minto) presided, 
the Legion might have been placed in a 
very difficult situation. The Legion was 
in confusion; the columns were in dis- 
order; they were clogged, they could not 
deploy, and, by mistaken directions, they 
had been placed in positions in which 
they were rendered useless. If the noble 
Viscount argued upon military details, he 
might hear opinions he was not prepared for, 
Subject dropped. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 15, 1837. 


Minvu7Es.] Petitions presented. By Lord W. BENTINCK, 
from Glasgow, against Prisons Scotland Bill; and for 
Steam Communication with India.— By Colonel VERNER, 
from Armagh, for an inquiry into the system of education 
pursued at Maynooth.—By Captain M. BerKLey, from 
Gloucester, for amendment of the Libel Law.—By Sir R. 
Donkin, from Berwick upon Tweed, against Boundaries 
of Boroughs Bill.— By Mr. Hume, from Glasgow, Dundee, 
and other places, for an extension of the Suffrage ; and 
for the abolition of the property qualification for Members 
of Parliament; and from Marylebone, that they might 
not be obliged to pay their rates so close as hitherto.—By 
Sir SAMUEL WHATLEY, from St. Pancras, for the Minis- 
terial plan for the abolition of Church-rates. By Sir 
GeorGeE Sincrarr, from places in Seotland, for a due 
Observance of the Lord’s-Day, 


Orance LopcreCommirrer. }Sir I. Bate- 
son presented a petition on the subject of the 
motion which he brought forward yester- 
day, that leave be given to the clerk of the 
Orange Lodge Committee (1835) to attend 
and give evidence in the Court of King’s 
Bench, Ireland, in the case of Gore Jones v. 
Hunter and others. He begged hon. Mem- 
bers to recollect that the trial to which the 
petition referred was to come on in the 
Court of King’s Bench in Dublin on 
Monday next, and that it could not be 
postponed. The defendant, he was informed, 
did not possessthe power of putting off a 
trial 

The Speaker said he had very little 
more to observe with respect to the present 
motion, except to repeat what he had said 
before. It was now for the House to decide 
whether they would proceed further in this 
matter or not. It was for them, then, to 
decide whether or not they would afford in» 
creased facilities to the proceedings of 
Courts of Justice. In all cases where 
Members consulted him he uniformly gave 
his advice in favour of their not refusing 
their aid to the administration of the law. 
As Members of that House he thought they 
were bound to give every facility in their 
power. With respect to the motion then 
before them, he had only to recommend the 
House now to determine whether or not 
they would enforce the strict rule. 

Viscount Morpeth said, he had not the 
least objection to the motion, and thought 
that the sooner the House gave its permis- 
sion the better. 

Sir R. Bateson replied, that after what 
had fallen from the noble Lord opposite, he 
should not say another word, further than 
to observe, that in bringing forward the 
proposition he had not been actuated by any 
party motives but by a sense of justice alone. 
The hon. Baronet made a motion in accord- 
ance with the prayer of the petition. 
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Mr. Hume opposed the motion, consider- 
ing that no sufficient reason hadbeen shown | 
to induce the House to comply with the | 
prayer of the petition. He thought that 
they ought not to encourage legal proceed- 
ings against persons who might give 
evidence to that House ; the position in 
which such persons stvod was most peculiar, 
and due regard ought to be had to the 
circumstances ; he therefore objected to the 
motion. 

Mr. O'Connell differed from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Middlesex for he 
thought that the House ought to give 
facilities to parties who desired to 
supply evidence on matters of fact, and he 
requested hon. Members to recollect that 
in this case the evidence was required | 
for the defence. He was clear in the 
opinion that the House did possess the 
privilege of printing and publishing 
evidence given before it ; but, notwith- 
standing that undoubted right, he was 
equally clear in the opinion that the present 
was not a case in which the required 
permission ought to be refused. Surely if 





any person had stated that which was false 
an opportunity should not be denied of 
contradicting that falsehood. 

Mr. Roebuck observed that the hon. and 
learned gentleman opposite had said that 


the libellous character depended on the 
occasion. He thought that nothing ought 
to be brought against a man which he said 
under the protection of the house. One 
man might say to another, “ You said some- 
thing against me.” The other replies, 
‘¢ True, but it was said under compulsion.” 
The House, which exercised the power of 
compulsion, ought to protect those who 
gave evidence before it on matters in which 
the nation had a great interest. 
Motion agreed to. 


Apmission oF Lapies.] Mr. Grant. 
ley Berkeley considered it his duty to press 
this question not only on account of its 
merits, but also because resolutions in fa- 
vour of it had been formerly come to and 
reporied to that House, and he did not 
think these should be set aside by evasion 
and delay. He called on the House to 
assert its just prerogative, and carry these | 
resolutions into effect; for if they did not 
they wo Id afford a precedent for setting 
aside other resolutions of more grave con- 
sideration. The subject was so well un- 
derstood that he need not enter further 
into it. One circumstance in this case 
certainly appeared rather odd, and that | 
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was, that numbers who formerly opposed 
it had now so widely changed, that while 
he would have been satisfied with a grant 
of 280/., they were disposed to grant 
400/., for what purpose he could not see, 
unless to create enemies to the measure. 
He thought, however, no one would object 
to set apart a portion of the gallery for 
the ladies. As to the presence of ladies 
being objectionable, he would ask, when 
they had a bouquet of flowers in their 
chamber, did they not find the air sweeter ? 
He would move an “ address to his Ma- 


jesty, praying that he will be graciously 


pleased to give directions for the imme- 
diate carrying into effect the recom- 
mendation of the Select Committee ap- 
pointed in 1835, relating to the best 
means of setting apart a portion of the 
strangers’ gallery for the admittance of 
ladies, both in the present and the new 
Houses of Parliament.” 

Captain Chetwynd thought the measure 
reflected great credit on the gallant 
mover, and he had no doubt it would be 
carried by a large majority. A Committee 
had been appointed who reported in 
favour of the ladies, and their recom- 
mendation when proposed to the House, 
was rejected by the smallest majority. On 
a later occasion the House agreed to the 
resolution proposed by his gallant Friend. 
He trusted that resolution would be ad- 
hered to by «a reformed Parliament. It 
was urged against the measure, that 
ladies had no desire whatever to attend ; 
but couldthat be said with truth, when, in 
the old House, they condescended to sit 
down ina place called the lantern—a treat- 
ment quite disgraceful on the part of the 
House; and if the ladies were ready to 
sacrifice their comfort to gratify their 
curiosity by viewing the proceedings of 
the House secretly, how much more gra- 
tifying to them would it be to be allowed 
to do so openly: another objection was, 
that the presence of the ladies would 
lengthen the debate, and induce Members 
to enlarge on subjects, and cause consi- 
rable delay, But he thought hon. Mem- 
bers would be less likely to talk nonsense 
in the presence of ladies, and secondly, 
he was convinced that those personal and 
severe animadversions which he regretted 
so frequently took place in that House 
would be considerably abated, if not 
altogether avoided. Their admission, 
therefore, would tend to facilitate rather 
than retard the business of the House, 
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Ladies were admissible into the other 
House of Parliament, whose rights and 
privileges he should be always ready to 
advocate and support; but if their Lord- 
ships should lay claim to a greater degree 
of gallantry than that House, he should 
feel very jealous of them. With these 
views he begged leave to second the mo- 
tion of his gallant Friend. 

The House divided :—Ayes 92 ;—Noes 
116: Majority 24. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. Lefroy, Anthony 
Bagshaw, J. Lennox, Lord George 
Ball, N. Lennox, Lord Arthur 
Baring, F. T. Maher, J. 

Barnard, E.G. Miller, W. H. 
Barron, H. W. Molesworth, Sir W. 
Bateson, Sir R. Musgrave, Sir R. 
Berkeley, hon, F. Nagle, Sir R, 
Berkeley, hon. C. O'Connell, D, 
Bernal, R. O’Connell, J. 
Bewes, T. O’Connell, M. J. 
Bish, T. O’Connor, Don 
Blake, M. J. O'Ferrall, R. M. 
Boldero, H. G. Parrott, J. 
Bowring, Dr. Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Brady, D. C. Pechell, Captain 
Bridgman, H. Polhill, Captain F. 
Brodie, W. B. Poulter, J. S, 
Brotherton, J. Power, J. 

Buller, C. Richards, R. 
Castlereagh, Viscount Robinson, G, R. 
Chapman, L. Roche, W. 
Chichester, A. Roebuck, J. A. 
Clayton, Sir W. Ruthven, E. 
Cowper, hon. F. Seale, Col. 
Crawford, W.S. Sheil, R. L. 
Darlington, Earl of Sibthorp, Colonel 
Dick, Q. Smith, B. 

Divett, E. Strickland, Sir Geo; 
Dundas, J. D. Talbot, J. H. 
Eaton, R. J. Thomas, Colonel 
Etwall, Ralph Thompson, Colonel 
Fenton, J. Tulk, C. A. 
Fergusson, R. C, Twiss, H. 
Freshfield, J. W. Vigors, N. A. 
Gaskell, Daniel Villiers, C. P. 
Gaskell, James Milnes Wakley, T. 
Goring, H. D. Ward, H. G. 
Grattan, H. Wason, R. 

Grote, G. Westenra, HH. R. 
Guest, J. J. Whalley, Sir S. 
Hawkes, T. Whitmore, T. C. 
Hay, Sir A. L. Williams, W. 
Hindley, C. Williams, W, A. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Hume, |. 
Humphery, John 
Jervis, John 
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TELLERS. 
Berkeley, G. 
Chetwynd, Captain 


List of the Nors. 


Angerstein, J. Bailey, J. 
Arbuthnott, H. Barclay, C, 
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Bentinck, Lord W. 
Blunt, Sir C. 
Borthwick, Peter 
Branston, T. W. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C,. 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Chapman, A. 
Chisholm, A, W. 
Clive, Edward Bolton 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Cole, Viscount 
Collins, W. 
Conolly, E. M. 
Corbett, T. G. 
Corry, rt. hon. IL. 
Crawley, S. 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dugdale, W. 5. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E. 
IIphinstone, IL. 
Fazakerly, J. N. 
Fergus, J. 
Terguson, Sir R. 
Ferguson, R. 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Forster, C. S. 
Vremantle, Sir T. 
Goulburn, H. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grey, hon, Col. 
Hamilton, Geo. A, 
Harcourt, G. S. 
Ifeathcote, G. J. 
Herries, hon. J. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Llodges, T. L. 
Ilope, J. 
Hloustoun, G. 
Iloward, P. H. 
James, W. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Irton, Samuel 
King, E. B. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Longfield, R. 
Lowther, J. I. 
Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon, Gen. 
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Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mactagygart, J. 
Mangles, J. 
Manners, Lord C. S, 
Marsland, T. 
Maule, hon. F. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Mordaunt, Sir J. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Packe, C. W. 
Parker, M. 
Patten, J. W. 
Pattison, J. 
Philips, G. R. 
Ponsonby, J. 
Pusey, P. 
Rooper, J. B. 
Ross, Charles 
Rushout, G. 
Russell, C. 
Russell, Lord John 
Ryle, J. 

Sanford, FE. A. 
Scott, J. W. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sharpe, General 
Shaw, rt. hon. PF. 
Sheppard, T. 
Sinclair, Sir George 
Somerset, Lord G, 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, W. O. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, V. 

Strutt, E. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Tooke, W. 
Trevor, bon. A. 
Verney, Sir Hl. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walker, Richard 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, I. 
Wemyss, Captain 
West, J. B. 
Weyland, Major 
Wilbraham, FE. 
Williams, R. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Young, G. F. 
Young, J. 


TELLERS. 
Loch, J 
Stanley, E. J. 


Lerrer Carriers.] Captain Polhall 





rose to move, that the petition of the Two- 
penny post carriers, which he had presented 
on the 14th of April, be referred toa Select 


Committee. The nature of that petition 
was already known to hon. Members, 
whose support as well as that of the Go- 
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vernment he hoped it would have. The 
petitioners were a body of men who un- 
derwent very great hardships, for which 
they were badly remunerated, During the 
severe weather of last winter, for instance, 
they had not only performed their own 
but a considerable portion of the general 
postman’s duty, for which extra labour 
they had not received any compensation. 
Now, he was of opinion that they should 
be paid a higher salary than the general 
postmen, and that their numbers should 
be increased. They were obliged to work 
twelve hours a-day during six days of the 
week, for which they were paid but 20s., 
without being able to enjoy their meals at 
home. Then with regard to superannua- 
tion, they had nothing to look to in 
their old age, after having been worn out 
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| Campbell, Sir J. 


| Hindley, C. 
| Iloward, P. H. 
| Ilumphery, J. 


in the public service, but the retiring pit- | 


tance of 9s, a-week,—a sum he conceived 
to be quite insuflicient. 


Under these cir- | 


cumstances he hoped the Government | 


would take the subject into consideration. | 


Lord Seymour opposed the motion, and | 


observed, that comparing the pay of the 


twopenny- post carriers with that of many | 


other classes of persons in the same 


sphere of life, it was quite sufficient. | 


They had this advantage besides, which 
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TELLERS. 
Polhill, Capt, 
Sibthorp, Col. 


List of the Nors. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Parrott, J. 
Philips, G, R. 
Plumptre, Jobn P. 
Rice, T. 8. 
Richards, R. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stuart, V. 
‘Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, T. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walker, R. 
Warburton, H, 

TELLERS, 
Seymour, Lord 
Parker, J. 


Wallace, R. 
W est, J. B. 
Williams, W. 


Baines, E. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E.G. 
Bewes, I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brodie, W, B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 


Dillwyn, L. W. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 


Knight, tl. G. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
O’Brien, C. 


Hanwett Lunatic Asytum.] Mr. 
Gally Knight rose to move for the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into 


| the Asylum for Lunatic Paupers at Han- 


well. If it could be shown that sufficient 
attention was not paid to the management 
of the lunatic paupers at that establishment, 


/it was the duty of the House to institute 


many others did not enjoy—that during | 


illness, they were paid I1s, a-week, and 
for extra duty 4s. 

Mr. I. Baring thought, that that House 
ought not to encourage applications for an 


; Case. 


an inquiry into the circumstances of the 
It appeared by the returns, that a 
much smaller number of the persons re- 


| ceived at the Hanwell Asylum were cured 
| than at any other similar establishment in 


increase of salary from parties who had | 


their own oflice to go to in the first in- 
stance. If they found that their complaints 
were not attended to by the Postmaster- 
General, then they might be justified in 
appealing to that House. ‘The salary paid 
to the twopenny letter-carriers in the year 
1800 was much Jower than it was at pre- 
sent. In 1812, it was raised to its present 
amount, a period, it should be recollected, 
at which the price of labour and provisions 
was much higher than it was now. 

The House divided:—Ayes 19; Noes 
35: Majority 16. 


List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Ronham, R. F. 
Crawford, W. 8. 
D’Eyncourt, C. T. 
Duncombe, T. 
Forbes, William 
Gaskell, James Milnes 
Ilamilton, G. A. 


Lowther, J, HH. 
O’Connell, D. 
Perceval, Col. 
Scholefield, J. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Vigors, N. A. 


Wakley, T. 





Indeed, the difference was 
frightful, and demanded investigation. 
And even the returns of the numbers 
cured at Hanwell were fallacious. In the 
teport made by the medical superintendent 
to the magistrates, it was stated, that out 
of 1,290 patients admitted, 260 were dis- 
charged cured; but it afterwards appeared, 
that of those 260, a number had been dis- 
charged as cured over and over again ; and 


the kingdom. 


| that, at the very moment when the Report 


was made, twenty-seven of them were, 
uncured, within the walls of the asylum. 
The deaths, also, were more numerous than 
in similar establishments; in fact, there 
were only half the number of cases, while 
there were twice the number of deaths at 
Hanwell than at any other establishment 
of a similar kind in the kingdom. The 
expenditure had also been lavish. From 
the beginning, the greatest improvidence 
had been manifested. The building had 
cost 224,000/.; and great improvidence 
had been shown in the manner in which 
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the funds had been raised for the erection 
and the subsequent increase of the institu- 
tion. Under all the circumstances, he 
considered it to be exceedingly desirable 
that some Parliamentary inquiry should 
take place; and he moved, therefore, for 
the appointment of a Select Committee for 
that purpose. 

Sir G. Strickland seconded the motion. 
At the same time, he hoped that the result 
of the proposed inquiry might be more 
favourable than was to be inferred from the 
statements which had been made by the 
hon. Mover. One reason for hisentertaining 
this expectation, wasthe very highcharacter 
which he had heard in all quarters of Dr. 
Ellis. He was very unwilling to believe, 
unless inquiry should show it to be so, that 
that character was not well founded. 

Mr. C. Barclay thought it highly de- 
sirable that an inquiry should be instituted 
not only into the asylum in question, but 
into that of all institutions of a similar 
description in the kingdom. Although 
quite unconnected with the county, he had 
paid a visit to the Hanwell Asylum ; and 
he thought it would appear that, at least, 
some of the statements which had been 
made with respect to it were exaggerated. 
The comparatively small number of cases 
was mainly attributable to the circumstance 


that a great number of incurable cases were 


sent to the institution. Out of 600 cases 
he understood that 500 were incurable. 
It appeared to him that the establishment 
vas well conducted. He had gone round 
the apartments; and the House would, 
perhaps, be surprised to hear, that out of 
600 inmates 400 were employed in their 
various trades as shoemakers, carpenters, 
&c. He was sure, that a Committee would 
mect the wishes of the country at large, 
and of the county of Middlesex in parti- 
cular. 

Mr. Wakley knew nothing personally of 
the Hanwell Asylum; but he had heard, 
from all quarters, that it was conducted in 
a more scientific manner than any other 
institution of a similar kind in the king- 
dom. ‘The motion of the hon. Gentleman 
was expressed in a very loose manner. 
“A Select Committee to inquire into the 
asvlum for lunatic paupers at Hanwell.” 
Into what? Into the financial or the 
medical management of the asylum? If 
into the latter, why not extend the inquiry 
to other institutions of the same descrip- 
tion, that the treatment of that which ap- 
peared to be the most successful might be 
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generally adopted? It was too late to 
enter upon so extensive an inquiry in the 
present Session, as it Was next to impossi- 
ble that a satisfactory result could be ob- 
tained ; but he wished the hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw his motion, and bring it 
forward in that enlarged shape at the com- 
mencement of the next Session. 

Colonel /Vood regretted the absence 
of the two Members for the county of 
Middlesex. He did not often agree 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, but he agreed in every word 
that had fallen from him on the present 
occasion. If the inquiry were limited to 
the Hanwell institution, it would be filing 
a bill against the managers of it. The 
inquiry, if entered into at all, should be 
into the condition of all the institutions of 
a similar kind in the kingdom. ‘The quar- 
ter from which the proposition proceeded 
was an odd one. It proceeded from the 
vestry of the parish of St. George, Han- 
over-square. Now, it was the treatment 
of the pauper lunatics belonging to that 
parish which had led to the building of the 
asylum at Hanweil. ‘Two pauper lunatics 
who had been sent to a private asylum by 
that vestry, appeared before the gentlemen 
composing it, and proposed, if they were 
assured that they should not be sent back 
to the same asylum, to prove how they had 
been treated. He would not state the 
name of the asylum to which he alluded, 
but it appeared that these pauper lunatics 
had been chained down in it, almost in a 
state of nudity, from Saturday to Monday, 
with scarcely any attention during the 
whole of that period. On inquiry, it ap- 
peared that there was a ward in that 
asylum of which the physician knew 
nothing. So shocked was the vestry at 
the disclosure of these circumstances, that 
their first impression was to remove all the 
pauper lunatics of the parish from the 
asylum in question ; but the other private 
asylums were so crowded that it was found 
impracticable to obtain the necessary ac« 
commodation. This led to an inquiry into 
the number of pauper lunatics in Middle. 
sex, and he was sorry to say, it appeared, 
that there were 1,100. A bill for the 
erection of county asylums for pauper 
lunatics was introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cricklade; and the consequence 
was, that the magistrates of Middlesex 
built the asylum at Hanwell. In the first 
instance, it was calculated for only 300 
patients; but it was afterwards enlarged 
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to contain 600. In the county of Middie- 
sex, however, there were at present be- 
tween 900 and 1,000 pauper lunatics. He 
was quite sure, that if his hon. Friend had 
visited the Hanwell Asylum, and _ had 
compared the management of it with the 
management of other institutions of a simi- 
lar kind, he would not have made his pre- 
sent motion. If the active and excellent 
magistrates, such as Colonel Clitherow and 
others, who exerted themselves greatly in 
superintending the Hanwell Asylum, were 
thus to be dragged before a Committee 
above stairs, and overhauled, it would 
deter every body from engaging in such 
useful labours. He believed that lunacy 
was a malady from which as many persons 
could be recovered as from any other 
malady; but then it could be only by 
proper treatment ; and they could not ex- 
perience so much attentive and careful 
treatment in any private asylum as at 
Hanwell. He hoped that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would withdraw _ his 
motion, and remodel it for an early period 
of the next Session. 

Lord John Russell said, he must con- 
fess that the reasons which had _ been 
alleged in favour of the appointment of 
this Select Committee, when taken and 
compared with the answers which had been 
given with respect to this asylum, did not 
afford sufficient ground for this motion. 
The hon. Gentleman had not adduced any 
facts of gross mismanagement or of inferior 
treatment in the establishment at Hanwell. 
He thought it would not be desirable to 
limit the inquiry into this particular asylum. 
The law which had been passed allowing 
these lunatic asylums to be built in various 
parts of the country had hitherto worked 
most beneficially. ‘The want of these 
houses originally had led to a state of 
things which he might term most disgrace- 
ful tothe country. Now, the Act of George 
4th, and the inquiries of the Commissioners 
of Poor-law might very possibly form the 
foundation of some further proceedings on 
this question ; but he did not think, that 
under existing circumstances, there was 
anything to call on the House to appoint a 
Select Committee in this case ; and, there- 
fore, he hoped that the hon. Gentleman 
would not insist on this inquiry. 

Motion negatived. 


Commissions. 


Commisstons.] Colonel Sibthorp said, 
the increase of Commissions appointed by 
his Majesty’s Government had gone on to 
an alarming length, and the expense to the 
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country had increased in a corresponding 
ratio; and yet, from what he learned, it 
was the noble Lord’s intention to continue 
it. By a return which he had moved for 
in the year 1836, it appeared, that the ex- 
penses of these Commissions amounted to 
no less a sum than 553,556/. 2s. This was 
the amount of the original return. Since 
then another return had been made by 
which it appeared that ten Commissions had 
been added to the former number; that 
upon the whole there were forty-nine 
Commissions at present in existence ; and 
that altogether, there were 367 paid Com- 
missioners, clerks, &c. The cost ofone 
Commission which was still going on was 
very great. They had the Ecclesiastical 
commission, the Irish poor commission, the 
Poor-law Commission — the expense of 
these amounted to 38,4617. The whole 
expense of these Commissions amounted 
to 561,333/. 4s. 8d. The Record Com- 
mission, which had cost the country half 
a million, had left the Records in a 
worse state than they were before. It 
was the duty of the Government, who 
proposed (but who did not practise) 
economy, to make this inquiry. The hon. 
and gallant Member concluded by moving 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
present state of the various public commis- 
sions, with a view of considering how far 
it may be expedient and practicable to make 
an alteration in the number, and conse- 
quently diminution in the enormous exe 
penses of the same. 

Mr. Francis Baring opposed the motion. 
A Committee of Inquiry must be quite un- 
necessary, all the facts connected with the 
existing Commissions being already before 
the House. The hon. and gallant Member 
had not brought any direct charge against 
any particular Commission, but had confined 
himself to a general complaint against all, 
and had said a good deal about jobs, yet 
the only job to which he particularly re. 
ferred was that of the Record Commission, 
which, if it were a job at all, was a job that 
had existed ever since the days of Mr. Pitt ; 
the Record Commission having been ap« 
pointed by that famous statesman. 

The House divided. 

Ayes 20; Noes 74; Majority 54. 


m = 
Commissions. 


List of the AvEs. 


Fielden, J. 

Gaskell, Jas. Milnes 
Halse, James 
Harcourt, G. S, 


Longfield, R. 


Archdall, M. 
Blackstone, W. 
Bonham, R. Francis 
Chichester, A. 
Eaton, R. J, 
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Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Palmer, R. 
Perceval, Col. 
Polhill, F. 

Sinclair, Sir G, 
Smyth, Sir Hl. 


Trevor, hon. A, 
Walter, J. 
West, Js B. 


PELLERS. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Forbes, C. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, Il. A. 
Attwood, T. 
Baines, . 
Baring, I’. T. 
Baring, W. B. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brodie, W. B. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, E. 
Chalmers, I. 
Chapman, L. 
Collins, W. 
Divett, E. 
Fergus, J. 
Folkes, Sir W. 
Gully, J. 

Hastie, A. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Howard, R. 
Howard, P. I. 
Humphery, J. 
James, W. 
Ingham, R. 
King, E. B. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G, 
Lister, E. C. 
Lushington, C. 
Lynch, A. U. 
Macleod, R. 
Mangles, J. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O. 


Murray, J. A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Brien, C. 
O'Brien, W.S. 
O’Connell, D, 
O’Connell, M. 
Parker, J. 

Parnell, Sir H. 
Parrot, J. 

Parry, Sir L. P. J. 
Pendarves, i. W. 
Pusey, P. 

Roche, W: 
Roebuck, J. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandon, Viscount 
Scholefield, J. 
Stanley, W, O. 
Stuart, V. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, T. 
Verney, Sir I. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Walker, R, 
Wason, R. 
Whalley, Sir S. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wood, Alderman 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyse, T. 

Young, G.F. 


TELLERS, 
Maule, hon. F. 
Steuart, R. 


Pusiic ReveNves anp Accounts. ] 
Dr. Bowring moved, in pursuance of notice 
the following resolution : —‘ That for the 
proper security of the public revenue, and for 
the purpose of giving to Parliament that 
authority and control which it ought to ex- 
ercise, it is necessary that the gross receipts 
of all the departments of the revenue should 
be paid into the Exchequer, and that no de- 
partment should be allowed to detain or 
appropriate any portion of the amount 
without a previous Parliamentary sanction.” 
The hon. Member read a second resolution, 
founded on the one we have just reported, 
but it was not put from the chair. 
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Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had a perfect right to bring 
forward his views upon this subject, the 
great inportance of which could not be de- 
nied. But having done so, he (Lord John 
Russell) hoped that the hon. Gentleman 
would be satisfied, and not press the matter 
further, so as to lead toa general discussion 
and impede the other business before the 
House. 

Dr. Bowring was anxious to record his 
opinions upon the subject, which he con- 
ceived to be one of great public import- 
ance. 

Question negatived. 


Fourprinrer’s Parent.] Sir O. Mosley 
rose to move that the Select Committee to 
whom had been referred Messrs. Fourdri- 
nier’s petition on the subject of the renewal 
of his patent for the making of paper should 
be revived. He could have wished that it 
had been in his power to have entered upon 
the subject at large, because he was very 
confident that he could have made out 
the very strongest case in support of the claim 
for compensation on the part of the inventor 
of the machine by which the improved 
manufacture was effected. But in conse- 
quence of a private communication which 
he had from Mr. Speaker, it appeared that 
in that right hon. Gentleman’s opinion the 
Committee had exceeded the power which 
was originally confided to them, inasmuch 
as they had used a certain word in their 
report which they were not empowered to 
use. He begged however to state 
in justice to the Committee, that had in- 
advertently fallen into the error pointed 
out by the Speaker. The reference made 
to the Committee was to consider how 
far the petitioner's case was borne out in 
evidence, the prayer of the petition being 
that the period of the patent should be 
extended to him. When, however, the 
question came under the consideration of 
the Committee, they found that the public 
had been so long in possession of this valu- 
able invention, that it would beimpracticable 
to accede to the prayer of the petitioners ; 
and they, therefore, thought that it was 
only an act of justice towards them to 
recommend that some public compensation 
should be made to them for the benefit 
which the public had derived from their 
invention. In doing this, the Committee 
certainly excceded the power which was 
implied in the question referred to them. 
Having made this short statement, he 
thought it would be better to confine him- 
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self to the motion which he was about to 
make, which was, that the House should 
be pleased to revive that Committee, when 
the objectionable words would be struck 
out of the report, and the proper terms 
introduced, in order that the subject might 
be brought forward for debate in this House. 
The hon. Baronet moved accordingly. 

Mr. Mackinnon as Chairman of the Com- 
mittce in question had the honour of draw- 
ing up the report which was considered 
informal, and which wasafterwards corrected 
by his hon. Friend who had just spoken. 
The particular word objected to, namely, 
“compensation,” was inserted in the report 
by himself. It was impossible for him now 
to state to the House what were his reasons 
for making that report. He considered 
that it was advisable for him to abstain from 
doing so for the moment, and reserve any 
observations which he had to make till the 
Committee should have sat again, and 
altered the word “ compensation” to that 
of “ consideration.” He could not, how- 
ever, help thinking that the mere insertion 
of the word “compensation,” instead of 
“consideration,” in the report, hardly 


called for the revival of the Committee ; but 
as it appeared to be the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the chair that such a 
word as “compensation” could not be 


tolerated, he was ready to submit and defer 
to that opinion. He wished it to be under- 
stood, however, that there was nothing 
in the whole of the report which was not 
unanimously acceded to by the Committee, 
and that at the time of preparing that 
report he was wholly unaware that it was 
informal to use the word ‘ compensation” 
instead of ‘ consideration.” 

The Speaker observed that the present 
question was a very material one, so far as 
regarded the regularity of the proceedings 
of the House. A petition had been pre- 
sented by Messrs. Fourdrinier for compen- 
sation. It was held by the House that no 
such petition could be received without the 
King’s consent, and that consent having 
been refused, the petition was withdrawn. 
A second petition was then presented by 
the same parties, praying for an extension 
of the patent. A Committee was appointed 
for the purpose of considering the prayer of 
that petition. That Committee made a 
report, in which they had not confined 
themselves to the prayer of the petition, but 
had gone into the consideration of compen= 
sation to the petitioners. That was a report 
which the House could not receive. 
The course of proceeding then, was that 
which had been suggested by the hon. 
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baronet ; namely, that the Committee 
should be revived, in order that they might 
make areport in conformity with the 
petition referred to them. 

Sir G. Clerk regretted that any difficulties 
in point of form should impede the bestowal 
of a public reward on persons who were so 
eminently entitled to it. Some few years 
ago Mr. Merton, the inventor of a machine 
for drawing up vessels on a slip, received a 
considerable sum from Government, in con- 
sequence of the favourable Report of a 
Committee, though this was made without 
the previous consent of the Crown, his case 
being, that up to within a year of the ex- 
piration of his patent his invention had not 
attracted public attention, and had conse- 
quently been of no benefit to him. The Com- 
mittee reported against an extension of his 
patent, 'butin favour of'a pecuniary testimony 
and this recommendation was acted upon. 

Committee revived. 


Rating of Tenements. 


tATING OF TENEMENTS. | Sir H. Verney 
moved for leave to bring ina Bill for rating 
the owners and not the occupants of tene- 
ments under a certain annual value. Such 
a measure would be a great boon to the 
poor. The 59th George 3rd, enabled ves. 
tries to impose rates on small tenements, 
but the object of the present Bill was to 
enable the boards of guardians to rate tene- 
ments of from 6/. to 20/. annual value to 
the owner, and not the occupier. The Bill 
did not interfere with the Parliamentary or 
Municipal franchise of the parties, but only 
with their parochial franchise. 

Mr. Pryme must object to the Bill. He 
did not see how the measure could benefit 
the poor occupants, for if the owner had to 
pay the rates he would add them to the rent. 

Sir G. Strickland could never approve of 
a principle which took away from these 
classes directly interested in the Poor-rates 
all share in their administration. 

Mr. Sanford supported the Bill, though 
he had some doubts as to giving this new 
power to the boards of guardians. He 
would give his support to the introduction 
of the Bill, but its details would be matter 
for future consideration. 

Mr. Iason saw no chance of passing 
the Bill this Session, so that it was a mere 
waste of time to proceed with it. Indes 
pendently of this, however, he objected to 
the principle of the Bill, as they had already 
had experience of the evil working of a 
similar measure. 

Mr. Buines saw considerable difficulties 
in the way of the passing of this Bill. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a tenant refused to pay 
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his rent, was the landlord, who was thus 
deprived of his rent, to be compelled to pay 
the rates of his tenant? He thought that 
this would be extremely unjust. He 
thought, at all events, that there was no use 
in occupying the attention of Parliament 
with this measure at this period of the Ses- 
sion, 

Mr. Wakley thought, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers ought not to enjoy a monopoly of 
the introduction of Bills. It was the duty 
of his Majesty's Ministers to support any 
Bills that were calculated to benefit the 
people. He thought that this Bill would 
affect parochial franchise in the election of 
guardians of the poor to a great degree ; 
and he therefore hoped that if the Bill were 
allowed to be introduced, the House would 
take care to protect the franchise of those 
tenants who must inevitably pay the rate, 
although the landlord might be nominally 
assessed for it. 

Mr. Aglionby saw no chance of getting 
the Bill passed this Session, and therefore, 
although he approved of its principle, he 
would recommend his hon. Friend to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. R. Palmer begged to add his recom- 
mendation to the many that had already 
been expressed that the hon. Baronet would 
allow himself to be persuaded to withdraw 
his Bill. 

Sir H. Verney was unwilling to with- 
draw his Bill without having it printed, 
and he should, therefore, persist in dividing 
the House upon his motion. 

The House divided :—Ayes 73; Noes 
45: Majority 28. 


Rating of Tenements. 


List of the Aves. 


fCOMMONS} 


Agnew, Sir A, 
Angerstein, J. 
Balfour, T. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. 'T. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowes, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Chalmers, P. 
Cole, Viscount 
Cripps, J. 
Dundas, hon, T. 
Dundas, J. 
Estcourt, T. 
Forster, C, 8. 
Freshfield, J. 
Grey, hon. Colonel 
Handley, II. 
Hardinge, Sir II. 
Ilawes, B. 
Heneage, E. 
Hindley, C. 


Hobhouse, Sir J. 
Ilowick, Viscount 
Ingham, R. 
Lawson, A. 

Lee, J. L. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, SirC. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lister, LE. C. 
Lowther, J. II. 
Mackinnon, W. 
Macleod, R, 
Maxwell, J. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Miles, W. 
Milton, Viscount 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Mosley, Sir O, 
Murray, J. A. 
Neeld, J. 

Nicholl, J. 
Parker, J. 

Parry, Sir L. P, J, 
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Tooke, W. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, H. G. 
West, J. B. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, H. 
Winnington, H. 
Worsley, Lord 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Young, G, F. 


Pendarves, E. W. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pusey, P. 

Rice, 'T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M; 
Ross, C, 

Rundle, J. 
Russell, Lord C. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F. 
Sheppard, T. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, W. O. 
Strutt, E. 
Thompson, Alderman 


List of the Nors. 
Aglionby, H. A. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Baines, I. 
Bewes, T. 
Blackburne, I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brodie, W. Bb. 
Clerk, Sir. G. 
Collins, W. 
East, J. B. 
Estcourt, T. 
Follett, Sir W. 
Forbes, W. 
Gaskell, D. 
Goulburn, I. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Gully, J. 

Hawkes, T. 
Hector, C. J. 
Ilogg, J. W. 
Howard, R. 
Howard, P. I. 


TELLERS. 
Verney, Sir H, 
Sanford, E. A, 


James, W. 
King, E. B. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Patten, J. W. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Ponsonby, J. 
Russell, C. 
Scarlett, hon. R. 
Talfourd, Sergeant 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, T. 
Trelawny, Sir W. 
Trevor, hon. A. 
Wason, R. 
Wilbraham, B. 
Williams, W. A. 
Wood, Colonel 
TELLERS. 
Pryme 
Strickland, Sir G. 


ForetGn OFFicErs. ] Viscount Howick 
moved that the House go into Committee 
on the Foreign Officers’ Bill. 

Sir Henry Hardinge had no intention to 
oppose the Bill, but he had hoped that the 
noble Lord would have allowed him to in- 
troduce a clause, providing for the resto- 
ration of their pensions to certain old 
soldiers, who had long and faithfully served 
their country, in a Bill which was intro- 
duced with the view of doing an act of 
justice to foreign officers who had been 
employed in his Majesty’s service. It 
would be recollected that some considers 
able time ago a plan had been adopted by 
the Government of the day, by which a 
number of old soldiers had been induced 
to dispose of their pensions for a commuted 
allowance from the War-office. The ob- 
ject of the plan was to allow those veterans 
an opportunity of settling advantageously 
in the colonies, and for that purpose part 
of the commuted allowance was paid in 
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this country, and the other portion when 
they arrived in the country where they 
were to settle. As regarded some of those 
old soldiers, the plan might have been a 
good one, but it had been carried too far, 
and many had been induced to accept the 
commutation, and to proceed to the colo- 
nies, who were by no means qualified to 
become settlers with advantage to them- 
selves. As the consequence, they were 
obliged to return to this country, and hav- 
ing now nothing to depend on, were in a 
state of destitution. It was to restore | 
their pensions to those old soldiers that he | 
wished to insert a clause in the present | 
Bill, and it was provided in the clause that 
they should only be restored in such in- 
stances as would not entail upon the pub- 
lic any greater expense than if such pen- 
sions had not been purchased. Many of 
those individuals had accepted that portion 
of the commutation payable in this coun- 
try, and had skulked behind the others, 
and never left the country at all. To 
those persons the Government had found 
it necessary to restore their pensions ; and 
surely if they extended such a favour to 
those who had not fulfilled the contract 
into which they had entered, they were 
much more bound to restore their pensions 
to those who had fulfilled their agreement 
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in every part, and who had only returned 
to this country when they found it impos- 
sible to procure the means of subsistence 


in the colonies. The measure, to the ex- 
tent to which it had been carried, was, in his 
estimation, improvident, imprudent, and 
unjust; for those old soldiers had gone 
through the brunt of the war; they had 
served their country well, and had been 
deluded—he would not say defrauded— 
into the resignation of their pensions by 
prospects which had proved delusive, and 
by a scheme which had reduced them to a 
state of the most complete destitution in 
their old age. The condition of those old 
veterans in Jreland and in Scotland par- 
ticularly called loudly for relief, and he 
had hoped the noble Lord would have 
allowed him by an instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the present Bill to provide for 
the restoration of their pensions once more. 
His duty to the army imperatively called | 
on him to take the steps which he had | 
done, and he implored the noble Lord, if 
it was contrary to the rules of the House 
to insert such a clause as he had proposed, | 
to take an early opportunity of introducing | 
a Bill restoring those cld soldiers to the | 
pensions out of which they had been de- | 
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luded. He felt so strongly on the sub- 
ject, he considered the restoration of those 
pensions so loudly demanded by justice, 
that, should the noble Lord refuse to ac- 
quiesce in his suggestion, he should con- 
sider it his duty to bring forward a specific 
measure on the subject himself. 

Viscount Howick said, that he had 
found by an application to the Speaker 
that it would have been quite contrary to 
the usual practice of Parliament to insert 
a clause in a Bill quite foreign to the ob- 
ject of the Dill itself. For that reason he 
had resisted the insertion of the clause, 
but he thought also that the measure for 
the commutation of pensions was not of 
so harsh a nature as it had been repre- 
sented. He admitted due caution had not 
been used, and that the commutation had 
gone further than was expedient, but the 
Government had done all they could to 
prevent improper persons from going out 
as settlers to the colonies, and the Govern- 
ment had, in fact, been imposed upon by 
the partial and improper representations of 
those persons who wished to commute 
their pensions. Ifa Bill were passed em- 
bodying the views of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he feared that it would only operate 
as an inducement to those who were 
settled in the colonies and actively em- 
ployed in providing for themselves to re- 
turn home, and once more throw them. 
selves upon the pension list, even though 
their conduct since they had commuted 
their pensions would not justify the go- 
vernors of Chelsea Hospital in restoring 
them, had they liberty so to act. He 
could not pledge himself to bring in a Bill 
providing for the restoration of those 
pensions. 

The House in Committee. 
were agreed to. 

House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 16, 1837. 


Mrnvtes.) Bills. Read a second time:—East India Offi- 
cers Salaries.x—Read a first time :—EKcclesiastical Pro- 
perty. 


The clauses 


MunicireaL Corporation Acr 
AmenpMEN?’ Biit.] The Lord Chan- 
cellor moved that the Amendments of the 
Commons to the Lords’ Amendments of 
the Municipal Corporation Act (England 
and Wales) Amendment Bill be agreed to 
by their Lordships. 

On the Question that the Commons’ 
Amendments of the Lords’ Amendments 
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on the 13th clause, relating to the ap- 
pointment of persons to fill the office of 
presidents at the elections of Aldermen 
be agreed to. 

Lord Wynford objected to the Motion 
on the ground that the Amendment of the 
Commons was inexpedient. 
and learned Lord said he thought the 


better way would be to leave the election | 
of presidents upon the same footing as the | 
and therefore, he | 
begged leave to move as an Amendment | 


election of mayors, 
that the presidents should be chosen, not 
by the wardens, but by the majority of 
the councillors. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
Commons had conceded a great deal in 
another clause, and no doubt if they 


altered the clause now under discussion | 


they did so reluctantly. 
the clause as altered by the Commons 
would work better than if amended as 
proposed by the noble and learned Lord, 
whose scheme was impracticable. 


Lord Wynford observed that his object | 


was to render this and the 12th clause 
consistent with each other; at present 
they were not so. 

Lord Abinger supported the Amend- 
ment of his noble and learned Friend, on 
the ground that, were they to adopt the 
Amendment of the Commons, it might 
happen that the election would in some 
cases, fall. into the hands of the minority 
although there might be a majority in the 
wards. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
clause would provide for the case in which 
the number of councillors was equal, 
which would not be provided for if the 
Amendments were agreed to; for the 
original clause gave to the person the 


highest rated the casting vote where there | 


was an equality of votes. 


The House divided on the question that | 


the Commons Amendments be agreed to. 
Contents 63: Not-Contents 84; Majority 
21. 

On the 20th clause, 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the 
clause was intended to prevent a premium 
being given to parties prosecuting in cases 
in which Parliament would not sanction 
such proceedings. 

Lord Abinger thought, that the Legis- 
lature ought not to step in, to stop pro- 
ceedings authorised under the former law. 
He, therefore, should move that their 
Lordships adhere to their amendments, 


The noble | 


He thought that | 
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The House divided on the Motion to 
-agree to the Commons Amendment. 
Contents 51; Not-contents 80: Ma- 
jority 29. 

The remaining clauses agreed to. 

A Committee was appointed, to draw 
up their Lordships’ reasons for adhering 
to their Amendments. 


| 


SO PEPE EDEL EOD E 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 16, 1837. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Registration of 
Marriages. — Read a second time :—-Dublin Police. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Harvey, from Sheffield, 
against the New Poor-law. 


Bounparies OF BorouGcus Biiu.] Mr. 
Milnes Gaskell said, he hoped the noble 
Lord, the Secretary for the Home Depart- 


| ment, was prepared to announce the inten- 

tions of his Majesty’s Government with 
_respect to the further progress of this Bill. 
The noble Lord could not fail to be aware 
that it was one of immense importance, 
}and involved greater changes in the con- 
stitution of corporations than had been 
effected by the Municipal Reform Act. 
He (Mr. G.) trusted, therefore, that if 
there was any serious intention of pro- 
ceeding with it, the noble Lord would 
have the goodness to give some notice of 
the day on which he proposed that the dis« 
cussion should take place. 

Lord John Russell replied, that he was 
desirous the Boundaries of Boroughs Bill 
| should go into Committee, where he should 
'be glad of any suggestions which would 
‘render the Bill more perfect. He was 
bound, however, to add, that he had no 
expectation of its passing into a law during 
_the present session. 





TRADE WITH SPAIN.] Viscount Sandon 
' wished to put two questions to the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
| The first related to the prevention of British 

steam-vessels from carrying passengers from 
| the coast of France to places on the coast 

of Spain; and the second to a decree 


passed by Mendizabal, imposing a duty on 
| British coal deposited at dépdts on the 
| Spanish coast for the use of British steam- 


| vessels. He wished to know whether the 
| sobibe Lord was aware of the facts which 
he had adverted to, and whether he had 
| received any official intelligence respecting 
| the decree of Mendizabal ? 

| Viscount Palmerston, in answer to the 
first question of the noble Lord, begged 
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to say, that a treaty had been some years 
in existence, by which France and Spain 
virtually conceded to each other the right 
of trading on the coast of both countries 
by vessels belonging to each other. With 
regard to the second question, he had 
received official information of the decree 
to which the noble Lord referred ; but it 
was not confined in its operation exclu- 
sively to this country, but related to coals 
deposited on the coast of Spain, for the 
use of steamers generally. ‘The moment 
the decree was issued the British Minister 
at Madrid remonstrated against it, and 
the matter was still undecided. 


Foreign Diplomacy. 


Forrign Diptomacy.] Sir Stratford 
Canning wished to take that opportunity 
of putting a question to the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, respect- 
ing certain circumstances connected with 
our foreign policy. The question to which 
he was about to call the attention of the 
noble Lord was, the present state of the 
British embassy at Constantinople, and he 
did not bring it forward for the purpose of 
making any charge against the inefficiency 
of his Majesty's Government in foreign 
parts, but, on the contrary, to mention 
circumstances connected with our diplo- 
matic appointments in that country which 
the noble Lord would, he thought, be glad 
to have an opportunity of explaining to 
the country. It must be in the recollec- 
tion of the House and the country, that 
Lord Ponsonby, as he believed, had ap- 
plied for leave of absence some time ago; 
and it would also be in their recollection 
that three or four months since Sir 
Charles Vaughan, who was on the retired 
list, had been raised to the rank of am- 
bassador, and had been sent out on a 
special mission to Constantinople. It 
appeared, however, from the public jour- 
nals, that he was still at Malta, that he 
was not to proceed to the court of the 
Sultan, and that Lord Ponsonby was still 
at his post at Constantinople; the con- 
sequence of which was, that we had two 
ambassadors at a considerable expense to 
the country, and not only two ambassadors 
but two secretaries of legation; in fact, 
four persons were now paid for performing 
the business of the British embassy at 
Constantinople. He thought the secre- 
tary of legation might have performed the 
duty in the absence of Lord Ponsonby. 
It was also worthy of remark, thatanother 
anomaly had taken place, and that Mr. 
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Urquhart, who was on his way home, and 
who was not in the diplomatic service, had 
been taken out of the situation to which 
he was originally appointed in that 
country, and placed at the head of a 
department of considerable importance at 
Constantinople. Mr. Urquhart was sent 
out there on account of his acquaintance 
with commercial affairs in the East, and 
for the purpose of making some arrange- 
ment with the Turkish Government re- 
specting the new tariff; yet it so hap- 
pened, that to the new appointment given 
to that gentleman, and to the ambassador’s 
application for leave of absence, the 
country was deprived of the benefits of 
Mr. Urquhart’s abilities in that quarter of 
the world. He was aware that a diminu- 
tion of expenditure for the pay of our 
ambassadors abroad had already taken 
place, but he did not see why it should 
be increased on an occasion like that to 
which he had referred. It was true that 
there had been special missions to countries 
where we had ambassadors, such as that of 
the mission of the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and that of the Duke of Wellington, 
but these were not cases at all in point. 
He would only add, that Sir Charles 
Vaughan had not the slightest chance of 
reaching his post, and, in fact, was on his 
way back. 

Viscount Palmerston said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had put the question plainly 
and shortly. It might be owing to his 
obtuseness of understanding, but he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman, that 
though he had listened with the greatest 
attention to the whole of his speech, he 
hardly knew what was the precise ques- 
tion. He would, however, endeavour to 
answer the questions as far as he sup- 
posed he understood them. The right 
hon, Gentleman knew why Sir Charles 
Vaughan was sent out, for he himself had 
given the reasons. Lord Ponsonby ap- 
plied for leave of absence, leave of absence 
was granted, and Sir C. Vaughan was 
sent out to supply his place. On that 
head the right hon. Gentleman had been 
rightly informed. Lord Ponsonby, how- 
ever had been detained longer at Constan- 
tinople than he expected, and as he did 
not think it proper that two ambassadors 
should be at Constantinople at the same 
time, Sir C. Vaughan had been instructed 
to remain at Malta to await Lord Pon- 
sonby’s arrival, in order to communicate 
with him on public business. Since the 
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appointment, however, Lord Ponsonby 
had made other arrangements, in conse- 
quence of which he had not occasion to 
return home, and he had written home to 
say, that he wished to withdraw the 
application for leave, as he did not wish 
to avail himself of it. Sir Charles 
Vaughan’s mission was, therefore, at an 
end. But the right hon. Gentleman said, 
it was a question of expense, and he did 
not see what occasion there was for 
putting the country to great expense by 
special missions. Certain expenses, no 
doubt, were incurred by special mis- 
sions; but did the right hon. Gentleman 
remember no cases where the country was 
put to the expense of special missions 
to courts where there was already a 
British Minister? He had heard of such 
cases, and, perhaps, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had also heard of an ambassador 
extraordinary being sent to Madrid when 
there was, an English minister at that 
court. He was quite sure the right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that the public 
service might be of such an extraordinary 
nature that a special mission might be 
necessary; and that the Government, 
according to the confidence usually 
placed in them by that House, were not 
required to state the details of the expense, 
or give any reasons for the mission, or any 
explanation of the instruction given to a 
Minister so sent out. With regard to the 
selection of Sir Charles Vaughan, it had 
been asked, why he was sent out to perform 
a duty which might have been left to the 
chargé d’affaires ; and the answer he would 
give was, that it was thought more con- 
venient and more advantageous to the 
public service to have one to succeed an 
ambassador of the weight and authority of 
Lord Ponsonby; and he accordingly 
chose Sir Charles Vaughan, a gentleman 
of great experience, of perfect discretion, 
and conciliatory manners. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in going into the question, 
seemed inclined to make an attack on 
him for his selection of persons to foreign 
embassies. Now, he might on occasions 
have made unfit selections; but he had 
always acted according to the best of his 
judgment at the time, and if he had com. 
mitted any wrong it was unintentional, 
He must at the same time admit, that the 
right hon. Gentleman, from his great 
diplomatic experience, was well entitled to 
criticise his selections ; but he could only 
assure him, that right or wrong, he had 
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always endeavoured to choose those that 
appeared to him the best fitted. 

Sir Stratford Canning said, if the 
House were satisfied with the noble Lord’s 
explanation, it was not for him to press 
the question further; but he might be 
permitted to say, that the explanation did 
not satisfy him. With respect to the 
mission on which he went to Madrid, it 
was well known that Madrid was not his 
final destination, but that he was sent out 
to that capital with reference to the 
affairs of Portugal, and that his being 
extraordinary ambassador was merely 
incidental. Unfortunately, however, owing 
to circumstances and the nature of the 
instructions he received, that embassy 
came to a total failure. 

Mr. Harvey said, that with regard to 
the fitness of the parties he knew nothing; 
but after all that had been said about 
great anxiety for the public benefit and 
regard for public feeling what would the 
country think if the right hon. Gentle. 
man and the House allowed a question 
of that sort to pass without something 
more than a speech? The subject re- 
lated to the economy of expenditure, and, 
that being the case, he would take the 
liberty of saying a few words onit. He 
had always understood that when an am- 
bassador was sent out he was not only 
to be paid a salary, but was also to have 
a substantial outfit. Now, he did not 
understand that because that gentleman 
appointed to the embassy had been ar- 
rested when only half seas over, and had 
been called to come back, he was to cancel 
his claim to some salary, in addition to 
what he had received as an outfit. That 
was the only point with which the country, 
had to do. It was the economy of the 
transaction, and not the raging hostility 
between parties, or the clashing interests 
of diplomacy, or the proposition laid 
down, that it would be dangerous to the 
interests of the country to have any per- 
sons representing the Sovereign of less 
weight than an ambassador. Now he 
could see no reason, when Lord Pon- 
sonby wished to come home, why another 
ambassador should have been sent and 
the country burthened with an additional 
outfit and an additional salary. As it ap- 
peared Lord Ponsonby did not wish to 
come home—on the contrary he wished 
to remain at Constantinople, and the 
country was to be put to additional ex- 
pense on that account, he therefore, hoped, 
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that the right hon. Gentleman, in place 
of throwing out these unintelligible taunts 
against the noble Lord, would have 
moved for a return of the expenses in- 
curred on account of the mission of Sir 
Charles Vaughan. He supposed the noble 
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Lord wished to see Lord Ponsonby in | 


order to connect him the more with the 


policy of the country at home; and if | 


{Junz 16} 


there were a diplomatic confab in the | 


Mediterranean, what harm could be attach- 
ed to that? But he might say to the right 


hon. Gentleman, why do you complain? | 


Have you or your party never bad anything 
to do with a job? But to hear 


thing coming from the Tories about 


any- | 


the feelings of the country, or saving the | 


expenditure of the country, and, still | 


more, anything like a complaint about 
the unnecessary expenses of ambassadors, 
was so unusual that he could not help 
expressing his delight at it. All he rose 
for was, however, to say, that the course 
pursued by the right hon, Gentleman 
would be liable to suspicion unless he 
went further and brought the discussion 
to a conclusion by moving for a return of 
the expenses incurred by the mission of 
Sir Charles Vaughan. 

Viscount Palmerston wished the House 
to understand that, in his opinion, it 
would be very unjust towards persons em- 
ployed in diplomatic situations, when they 
had performed their duty zealously and 
faithfully, to refuse them permission to 
come home and refresh themselves by 
reviving their English feelings, and witness- 
ing more closely the operation of those 
constitutional doctrines in which they had 
heen brought up. And if Faglish Minis- 
ters abroad did not make applications of 
that nature, he should feel disposed to 
order them home. Lord Ponsonby had 
been abroad for five years, and had per- 
formed his duty at Constantinople in such 
a way as would entitle him to any indul- 
vence which the Government could extend 
to him. He would add, that when an 
ambassador was absent one half of his 
salary was suspended; and so far, as 
regarded expense there was a saving. Sir 
Charles Vaughan, besides, was not sent 
as ambassador, but on a special mission, 
The expenses of that mission, of course, 
would be paid out of the public funds ; 
but he would not receive any salary, but 
only his expenses during his stay at 
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were given to an ambassador appointed 
to succeed another. Sir Charles Vaughan 
consented to accept of the appointment, 
and the Government felt obliged to him 
for agreeing to perform the duty in the 
absence of Lord Ponsonby; and after 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
about appointing persons of rank and 
weight to such situations, he did not see 
why taking into consideration the relations 
he had to that country, and the rank and 
station of Lord Ponsonby, there was any 
blame to be attached to him for appointing 
in the absence of Lord Ponsonby, a gentle- 
man of rank and weight as an ambassador. 

Sir Robert Peel said, in repelling the 
attacks that had been made on different 
parties, no one had come forward as the 
defender of Mr. Urquhart; and as the 
noble Lord had defended one ambassador 
after another, he believed it would be only 
necessary for some Member to make some 
observations on that Gentleman to call up 
the noble Lord to make a fourth speech in 
his defence. It certainly appeared, that 
when they had just come to the point when 
they could see whether that Gentleman 
could swim they had sent ont another to 
supersede him. No doubt that gentle- 
man, Sir Charles Vaughan, might be the 
fittest, but nevertheless to send him out 
during the absence of the chief was a 
practical attack on Mr. Urquhart. The 
noble Lord said Lord Ponsonby had ap- 
plied for leave of absence, and he had 
granted the application. But the noble 
Lord had gone further, and said not only 
that he had granted leave of absence, but 
that if it had not been made he should 
have been disposed to order an ambassa- 
dor home, in order that he might be re- 
impregnated with the constitutional doc- 
trines of old England. Now, if such a 
rule were good as regarded countries gene- 
rally, @ fortiori, it was good for Constan- 
tinople, and there never was such an op- 
portunity of carrying it into effect as in the 
case of Lord Ponsonby. The noble Lord ad- 
mitted, that when an ambassador wasabroad 
for five or six years, if he did not apply for 
leave of absence, thenhe would compel him 
tocome home. When the application was 
made, and when the ambassador had 
been absent for five years, and had become 
so rusty that he required a new impregna- 
tion of constitutional doctrines, the noble 
Lord sent out an ambassador in partibus 
who never arrived at lis post. But what 
was the result? Lord Ponsonby declined 
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coming home, and notwithstanding all 
that had been said about the necessity of 
recalling ambassadors at the end of five 
years, and the appointment of a successor, 
still all that was forgotten, and Lord 
Ponsonby was allowed to remain. He did 
not blame the noble Lord for taking pre- 
cautions to have an extra ambassador in 
that quarter of the globe, where storms, 
according to his statements on a former 
oceasion, so awfully raged ; but, after the 
expense had been incurred, and after he 
had admitted the necessity of relieving the 
ambassador at a stated period, he must 
doubt his wisdom in consenting to the 
withdrawal of the application for leave of 
absence made on the part of Lord Pon- 
sonby. He would make every allowance 
for the Government, but still the noble 
Lord had given no sufficient explanation 
for superseding Sir Charles Vaughan, who 
had never gone beyond Malta, and who 
had never encountered the perils of those 
storms that they all knew prevailed in the 
/fgean Sea. 
Subject dropped. 


Poor-Laws. 


Poor-Ltaws.] The Order of the Day 
was moved for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of Supply, and a motion 
made that the House go into the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Walter said, that it was with great 
regret that he found himself under the 
necessity of bringing under the notice of 
the House the present state of the Poor- 
law inquiry, as connected with the facts 
stated in the petition which he had pre- 
sented on a previous day from the rev. 
Mr. Dewdney. Whatever might have 
been his anticipations at the outset of the 
proceedings of the Committee, from its 
construction, and the well known opinions 
of the decided majority of its members 
upon the question, they had, as that peti- 
tion in part evinced, been fully veritied. 
But, in saying that, he hoped that it was 
unnecessary to guard himself against the 
imputation of casting any obloquy upon 
the characters of those hon. Gentlemen 
with whom he must decline acting any 
longer. Their longer standing in that 
House, and the greater experience of 
many of them in its forms, and in the 
general proceedings of Committees made 
it almost a fearful step in him to with- 
draw from any further co-operation with 
them. At the same time, the situation in 


which he had been placed, by having so 
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many petitions and private communica- 
tions conveyed to him from those who 
either considered themselves or their fel- 
low-subjects aggrieved by the operation of 
the new law, rendered it imperative on 
him to tell them why he felt it no longer 
in his power to afford them or their cause 
any assistance, by acting further in a 
Committee in which he was powerless 
himself. In truth, even before the Easter 
recess, and Jong before Mr. Dewdney was 
subjected to examination, a proceeding so 
contrary to his view at least of impartiality 
had been countenanced, that it was in 
contemplation between the hon. Member 
for Southwark and himself at that time to 
retire; and had that hon. Member then 
executed his intention of withdrawing, he 
should certainly have followed his example. 
The proceeding to which he had adverted 
took place immediately after the inquiry 
into the Petworth Union was terminated. 
it had been decided at the first meeting of 
the Committee that he should commence 
with that case; and any attempt made by 
him even to illustrate any portion of the 
case by a reference to a contiguous union 
was at once stopped by the cry that he 
was travelling out of the record. The 
Committee was to have adjourned over 
the holidays when that case was closed ; 
but to the surprise of the hon. Member 
for Southwark and himself, without the 
slightest notice, the clerk of the union 
over which a noble Duke, who was one of 
the authors of the Bill, presided, was sud- 
denly thrust upon the Committee for ex- 
amination; and when he came to inquire 
of him who sent him to be examined, he 
produced a summons, not from the chair- 
man of the Committee, but from the Poor- 
law Commissioners, who, finding the case 
going very much against them, called up 
this persou to disprove what had happened 
at Petworth, by showing that something 
different had taken place at West Hamp- 
nett. The hon. Member for Southwark 
and himself had protested in vain against 
this proceeding, as the hon. Member for 
West Kent had left town on the express 
understanding that no new matter should 
be entered upon till after the holidays. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury was kept 
away by illness, so that there only re- 
mained the hon, Member for Southwark 
and himself to bear up against the 
enormous preponderance with which the 
Committee was originally constituted. The 
clerk, as he had already stated, prevailed, 
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and gave the Committee a long history of 


the management of that union. How far 


the evidence thus interposed would itself 


bear investigation, the House would judge. 
He should only say at present, that in 


that boasted union, that model farm of 


the poor, there had been such a mortality 
among the inmates of the new workhouse 
as was shocking to humanity.  Un- 
doubtedly the Committee acted in a ma 
ner which they thought right; but 
would beg leave to ask, whether it would 
not have been at least equally right, 1 
they must take a second case from the 
same county which lay within the purview 
of the Committee, not to have put them- 
selves at the mercy of partial people like 
ihe Commissioners, but to have shown 
attention to a case sent to them by a 
reverend gentleman, with whom he had 
no previous communication, but whose 
letter he would take the liberty of reading 
to them. 


De 
n 
| 
fi 


“ Eastbourne Vicarage, March 18, 1837. 

“Srr,—I am sorry to trespass a second 
lime upon your Committee, but feel that I am 
not at liberty to let a matter worthy of your 
attention pass without notice; it is the dietary 
of this union. The able-bodied pauper in- 
mate has not enough to eat. The allowance 
is only six ounces of bread, and one ounce of 
cheese for breakfast and supper, daily ; and for 
dinner, meat putting sixteen ounces once in 
the week, and sixteen ounces of suet-pudding 
twice in the week, these with potatoes; the 
dinner for the four remaining days being seven 
ounces of bread and one ounce of cheese. I beg, 
Sir, that your Committee will do me the favour 
to consider whether this is sufficient to maintain 
an able-bodied labourer, to enable him to re- 
sume his occupation, when an opportunity 
offers. I request of them to do the case the 
justice to call before them the medical officers 
of unions, to inquire into this matter. [ama 
great advocate for the right administration of 
the Poor-law, and am fully aware of the ne- 
cessity there is for keeping the dietary of the 
able-bodied in the workhouse, below that of 
the able-bodied labourer out of the house ; but, 
Sir, lam no advocate for starving the poor, and 
making it desirable to the man who cannot 
keep himself to inhabit a prison rather than a 
workhouse. The Lewes House of Correction 
dietary allows five ounces more of bread, be- 
sides one pint of soup daily, than that of our 
workhouse. I have made known these things 
to the Poorslaw Commissioners, and have also 
superadded the (to me) astounding fact, that 
though, in the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
fever of a malignant and fatal character has 
not been known in our workhouse ; yet, since 
the introduction of the dietary now used, very 
many have died of typhus. ‘To this they have 
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replied, that they cannot alter the dietary ; 
and as to the fewer, they consider that they 
have sufliciently provided against any evils, by 
allowing the medical man to order what he 
pleases in case of sickness. With due de- 
ference to them, this appears like saying a man 
need not be afraid of the consequences of 
setting fire to his neighbour’s house, because 
there is plenty of water hard by. I trust, how- 
ever, to your Committee, to see that it is not 
“commit crime, than to seek an honest 
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better to 
living. 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

“ Thomas Pirman.” 


This communication had passed utterly 
unheeded. Now here was a gentleman, 
the vicar of Eastbourne, in Sussex, whose 
previous testimony, when favourable to 
the Commissioners, was published with 
great parade in their second Report, while 
there was no corresponding alacrity in 
bringing forward a letter from the same 
person, in which he stated, that a number 
of people had died of typhus in the union 
workhouse, owing to the want of sufficient 
food. ‘The House and the public would 


judge, therefore, whether this was not a 


fitter case for investigation than that which 
was forced upon the Committee by the 
Poor-law Commissioners. A gentleman 
of undoubted credit had assured him, that 
the whole of these got-up cases from Sus- 
sex, so far as he had had the opportunity 
of knowing, were deceptive; and as a 
melancholy proof of this, in addition to 
Mr. Pitman’s statement, the House must 
have seen, that in another of these boasted 
Sussex unions, a poor woman had, within 
these few weeks, died of starvation, ac- 
cording to a coroner’s inquest. Much 
had been said of the suspicions of the 
public. He had always thought them 
wholesome suspicions, and the fact which 
he was about to mention would, he con- 
ceived, confirm that opinion in others. The 
petitions of the people against the Bill 
were all referred to the Poor-law Com- 
mittee; and from the formal manner in 
which the question was put in that House, 
the public were led to infer, that some 
important advantage was gained by such 
a reference. It was determined in the 
Committee, that an analysis should be 
made of these petitions during the Easter 
recess ; and to whom did the House think 
that the task of making that analysis was 
confided? Why, to the Poor-law Com- 
missioncrs—to the very parties whose mea- 
sures were complained of, and who were 
opposed te the views and wishes of the 
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petitioners. Their secretary was sent down 
to the House for that very purpose; he 
had admitted, that it was he who prepared 
the document. The sheep were given up 
to the wolves. The House would have 
seen, that as yet the Committee had gone 
into only two of the cases which he had 
brought forward. ‘The cause of a dilatori- 
ness so remarkable was this. Almost the 
whole of the statements which he had 
received respecting the cruel operation of 
this law, had been furnished from the 
most respectable quarters—chiefly by cler- 
gymen, like the author of the petition, 
resident in their several parishes, and who 
must have the best means of witnessing 
the effect of the law; but the moment he 
offered to the Committee a case of cruelty 
or mal-operation, he was overwhelmed by 
a host of Poor-law Commissioners, or 
chairmen of boards, or clerks, or guardians, 
or relieving officers, who poured in general 
documents without number, upon which 
it was difficult for him to enter, and of the 
credibility of which it was difficult for him 
to take a general estimate. Nor was his 
complaint merely confined to what the 
Commissioners put in, when and where 
they pleased: their dominion also extended 
to taking out what they pleased from the 
evidence in its way to that House and 
the country. What he meant would be 
better understood if the House would call 
forthe th day’s proceedings. On that day 
the Commissioners sent in a table of prices 
paid for labour in the county of Sussex, 
and a list of the labourers, whose situation, 
they said, had been greatly improved. He 
had objected to the reception of a docu- 
ment so loose and unauthenticated, and 
coming from so suspicious a quarter. After 
a long dispute, the paper was accepted 
for the use of the Committee. The moment 
it was printed, he (Mr. Walter) had sent 
it into Sussex, to ascertain its correctness; 
and he soon had an offer of abundance 
of evidence to disprove it. ‘This, he sup- 
posed, got wind; for the Committee after- 
wards thought proper to cast aside the 
paper in question, without listening to his 
offer of contradiction, and the minutes of 
the day’s proceedings were entirely sup- 
pressed along with it. ow well qualified 
he was to prove the mis-statements of the 
Commissioners would appear from a docu- 
ment which he should now read to the 
House, and which he was prepared to 
authenticate. It was from the Petworth 
union, and was signed by nearly forty 
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respectable individuals. He had a similar 
statement from West Hampnett, signed 
by nearly the same number of respectable 
farmers :— 
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“ We, the undersigned farmers and others, 
having been informed that in the evidence 
given before the Select Committee of the hon. 
Llouse of Commons on the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, it was stated that the day wages of 
agricultural labourers, and the price of task 
work generally, have risen in consequence of 
the operation of the Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act, and the condition of the poor 
is bettered thereby, do declare that, as refers 
to our own immediate neighbourhood, there is 
no foundation whatever for such a statement, 
buat that, on the contrary, although the money 
paid for day labour and task work is in a 
trifling degree advanced in some instances, yet 
that that advance is entirely owing to the ad- 
vanced price of wheat, and that the labourer 
cannot earn so large a portion of the ne-« 
cessaries of life as heretofore, which will 
plainly appear from the circumstance that 
while the price of labour has advanced only ten 
per cent., the price of flour has advanced full 
thirty per cent. 

He might mention other objectionable 
matters; but he would abstain, and would 
pass hastily to the proceedings of the 
17th day, when the assistant Commis- 
sioner for Hants and Wilts was examined. 
That gentleman was questioned by several 
Members, and allowed to answer, as the 
evidence would show, general matters re- 
specting the operation of the law; but 
when he came to question the Commis- 
sioners upon points arising out of his re- 
port, he was presently stopped; all the 
answers which he had given were ex- 
punged ; and when he (Mr. Walter) de- 
murred to the unfairness of the proceed- 
ing, he was told that he should be allowed 
to put his questions another time. Now 
he maintained that he had a right to ques- 
tion him with the same latitude that 
others had done, and that it was entirely 
the duty of the assistant Commissioner to 
answer any question connected with his 
report. Having now shown the temper of 
the Committee generally, he was the more 
strongly convinced that the petition of the 
rey. gentleman which he had presented 
last week was entitled to credit and at- 
tention, inasmuch as the evils he com- 
plained of were the natural results of such 
a temper and feeling towards those whose 
evidence might invalidate the assertions of 
the good working of the law. Besides 
that, the personal character of Mr. Dewd 
ney, a gentleman of high professional at- 
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tainments. and of strict and unimpeach- 
able moral character, entitled him further 
to the respect of the House. And this 
argument ought to be the more effectual, 
as other gentlemen of his profession, and 
of the highest character also, who had 
expressed a very strong feeling against the 
Poor-law Bill, had, since his examination, 
requested to be excused attendance to 


give evidence, from an apprehension of 


the manner in which they were to be in- 
terrogated. After repeated refusals by the 
Committee to report evidence from day to 
day, that point was at last carried. This 
was absolutely necessary, inasmuch as the 
Poor-law Commissioners, being always 
present either by themselves or their 
agents, could send off for, and get up, 
evidence, with a view to invalidate what- 
ever made against them. A most remark. 
able incident occurred, which he would 
take the liberty of stating to the House. 
On the first day of the inquiry, the 
clearest evidence was given of the suffer- 
ing state of the labourers with large fami- 
lies in the Petworth Union. And what 
did the House think was the course 
adopted by the Commissioners to dis- 
prove these facts; They actually sent 
down to the treasurer of the Savings 


Bank an order to transmit to them imme- | 


diately an account of all the deposits made 
by the agriculiural jabourers, with the 
names of the depositors, This was of 
course refused, with a hint that the sight 
of the books would not help them much in 
their cause. He knew not what opinion 
the House might form of the Commis- 
sioners from such a circumstance, but to 
him it appeared the most scandalous at- 
tempt at violating, not only the poor man’s 
rights but general privacy and confidence, 
that was ever heard of. The House 
might recollect how many cases of the 
cruel and unnatural operation of this law 
he had mentioned before; and to prove 
them was his only inducement to enter 
upon the Committee. He was early 
told that he would not be allowed 
to prove more than three or four. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Home De- 
partment, whom, however, he was far 
from reproaching for any thing done in 
the Committee, proposed and carried the 
following resolution on the 21st April : ~ 


“ That the Committee will, when the cases 
ofWest Hampnett and Droxford are concluded, 


proceed to inquise into the administration of 


relief under the Poor-law Commissioners in 
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the counties of Hants, Wilts, Stafford, and 
Kent, and the manufacturing parts of the 
county of Gloucester; fand will then inquire 
into the proceedings of the Commissioners in 
the northern counties, both manufacturing and 
agricultural, and into the reasons alleged in the 
petitions presented to the House, and referred 
to this Committee, against the introduction of 
the Poor-law Amendment Act.” 

The House would perceive that Hamp- 
shire stood ‘first in the proposed scheme 
for the future proceedings of the Com- 
mittee, and the preference of that county 
the noble Lord stated would, he conceived, 
be most agreeable to him. Now, though 
Suffolk and the eastern counties, where 
the atrocity of this law, as he had shown, 
was most flagrant, perhaps claimed the 
preference, yet he had no objection to 
take Hampshire, because he had evidence 
in his hands from that county of a most 
important character. Since that time, how- 
ever, the Committee had entirely changed 
their course—had cast out Hampshire, a 
county in which he was prepared to meet 
them, and had substituted Bradford in 
Wiltshire, for no other reason of which he 
was aware than because they thought that 
they should be able to show a more plau- 
sible state of things in that district. Now, 
though he had every reason to believe that 
sradford, this favoured substitute, would 
be found as rotten a case on their part as 
the Petworth, the Droxford, and the 
West Hampnett, yet to disprove the 
Commissioners’ statements, he must be 
thrown upon the hopeless course of cross- 
exanilning their witnesses, against such an 
immense majority as there was in the Com- 
mittee ; or must incur the expeuse of an 
inquiry On the spot, in order to contradict 
the statements of the witnesses brought 
up by the Commissioners. That Bradford 
would, if examined, turn out to 
another Droxford or West Hampnett, he 
had every reason to believe, from a letter 
which he had received from a highly re- 
spectable gentleman in that neighbour- 
hood. He said— 
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“ None of the examinations which I have 
seen at all touch upon some of the greatest 
cruelties arising from the mode of carrying this 
law into effect. The unrelenting harshness with 
which widows are treated ought to be held up 
to the reprobation of all men. At the moment 
when they are in the deepest distress from the 
loss of their husbands, their misery is added to, 
either by submitting to have their children torn 
from them, or by all starving together at home. 
The guardians, it is true, offer to receive some 
oft the childcen into the house, but they weil 
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know thatthe mothers will not part with them, 
whereas half of what would keep a child in 
the poor-house would place the poor mother, 
if given to her at home, above absolute want. 
I know three cases near me of persons who 
in the winter must starve but for private 
charity. Thejexpense of the unions is enormous, 
and if a saving is made, it must be in these 
small parishes screwed out of the poor. In 
the Bradford union the whole management is 


in the hands of mere renting farmers, who, if 


they can save their pockets, care not how it is 
done ; and to keep the management in the 
hands of these persons, the most dirty chicanery 
has been practised and sanctioned by those 
who are in the situation of gentlemen. To 
effect this pitiful saving the relieving officer is 
so cramped in his power, that where instant 
relief is required he is compelled to wait six 
or seven days before assistance can be afforded. 


I have lately had one most disgusting case of 


this sort, and two others of nearly as bad a 
sort. This determination to save leads the 
boards to positive attempts at fraud. I know 
a gentleman who has defeated both the Brad- 
ford and Bath boards in their attempts of this 
kind. One poor woman had to travel back- 
wards and forwards to the extent of 120 miles 
before she obtained her right, when six miles 
ought to have been sufficient. 


Among a variety of cases which he could 
produce, he should only mention one ; and 
that case he had selected because his in- 
formant was known to a member of the 
committee, and because it showed ina very 
small space the whole character of the 
agency of this Bill. His informant was 
the rev. Mr. Stewart, the rector of Ewhurst, 
near Guilford. The case which that rev. 
Gentleman had communicated to him was 
that of one Michael Field, 


“The wife sickly, six children, eldest a girl 
under ten. The man earned during winter 
8s. a-week ; in spring, a fortnight before the 
new law was acted upon, obtained 9s. in con- 
sequence of the advance in flour; had been 
allowed 3s, 9d. for his children. His wife ap- 
plied to the relieving officer at his first sitting, 
and was told she could have no relief. Mr, 
Stewart asked whether it would be of any use for 
her to go to the board of guardians. He said he 
believed not. Mr. Stewart mentioned this case 
at the Poor Law-office to Mr. Frankland Lewis, 
who said that 9s. a-week were good wages in 
his country, and consequently observed that a 
woman should never be listened to. Mr. 
Stewart pointed out to him that the man could 
not apply to the relieving officer without an 
almost certainty of losing a quarter of a day ; 
and to the board of guardians, sitting ten miles 
off, without losing a whole day. The expen- 
diture of this man’s family, according to Mr. 
Stewart’s calculation, would amount to 15s. 4d. 
per week, or 39/1. 178. 4d. per year ; so that, 
making the largest allowance for earnings at 
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harvest, he must be in debt at least 74. 13s. 4d. 
at the end of the year. Mr. Stewart also 
mentioned the case of aman in his parish, 
who lived nine miles from the medical officer. 
Ile was on a Monday reported to be ill; he 
was subject to chronie rheumatism, and aged 
sixtyeseven. Mr. Stewart went to him on the 
same day, and found him severely suffering, 
as Mr. Stewart conceived, from influenza. Mr, 
Stewart sent him in some broth and powders 
to assist him till the doctor came. Le went 
then to the vestry clerk, and desired them to 
order the relieving officer to send the medical 
officer next morning. Mr. Stewart being him- 
self ill could not see the man again till Thurs- 
day. He then found him exceedingly ill, and 
that the doctor had never been near him. Mr, 
Stewart then ordered the vestry clerk to send 
a man express for the doctor, and at seven 
o’clock next morning the man died, the doctor 
not having been near him, Mr. Stewart has 
called the attention of the board of guardians 
to this case, and seeing that the medical depart- 
ment of the union was reported by the Com- 
missioners as adeqate and efticient, he has 
twice called their attention to this case, offer- 
ing to show by it, and other cases, the inade- 
quacy and inefficiency of the medical arrangee 
ments as regarded his parish, but has received 
no answer upon those points, though they have 
replied to him on others. The relieving of- 
ficer has told him that he has often given 
money out of his own pocket to relieve cases 
which would have been rejected by the 
board.” 

This gentleman's housekeeper has stated 
with tears in her eyes, that but for the as- 
sistance rendered by this gentleman many 
would have been starved. The accounts 
which he had received from Wales of the 
sufferings of the poor under this new law 
were truly appalling. The unions there 
were so large, that some of the distant 
parishes did not usually appoint guardians 
—unot inthe Carmarthen Union, for ex- 
ample. But to revert to the original con- 
struction of the Committee ; every thing 
that had occurred justified what he might 
call the public dissatisfaction with it, for 
the Government,‘in placing upon the Com- 
mittee a vast majority of hon. Gentlemen, 
certainly, but of Gentlemen decidedly 
favourable to the New Poor-law, meant 
nothing else than to bolster up that most 
oppressive and unconstitutional act. Those 
who were anxious for inquiry had to 
struggle in the Committee against the in- 
fluence of two Ministers of the Crown who 
had been in office when the Bill was en- 
acted, and“in whose persons, therefore, the 
Bill might be partly said to be tried. There 
were, besides, upon the Committee an ex- 
Poor-law Commissioner, of whom he meant 
to speak personally with respect, and seven 
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or eight chairmen of boards of guardians, 
against several of which he had received 
complaints, and the hon. chairman’s board 
was among the number. He felt such a 
Committee grievous enough when it was 
but in prospect ; and now he felt every day 
on which the Committce met, that it was 
in vain for him to struggle against the 
power of such a majority. In addition to 
this, he could not help feeling sensibly 
that he was unpractised in proceedings 
of this kind—in examining and cross-ex- 
amining. Tow much he was inferior in 
talents generally, but more particularly in 
that kind of talent, to the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Cumberland, would 
appear from a fact which he would mention. 
It had been suggested to him by one of the 
Witnesses on the first day’s examination, 
that the poor ought to have counsel em- 
ployed for them as well as their antagonists 
—the Commissioners. ‘* How ?” replied 
he to the witness—‘* There is no counsel 
on either side;” and he then discovered 
that, deceived by the zeal and ability of 
the right hon. Baronet, this witness had 
actually supposed him to be a person pro- 
fessionally engaged as counsel for the 
Poor-law Commissioners. He must con- 
fess that he had often envied the right 
hon. Baronet his talent for cross-examina- 
tion, and had often wished that his eminent 
qualities had been employed on their side. 
But now the Committee had refused to 
hear his cases any longer. One of the very 
small party to which he belonged in the 
Committee, had withdrawn from it nearly 
amonth ago, on account of what he at 
least felt to be the partial conduct of the 
Committee. Witnesses even in gentle- 
manly stations of life, were unwilling to 
come forward. He thought therefore, that 
under all these circumstances he should 
only betray the cause which he had so 
sincerely at heart if he continued to act 
longer as a Member of the Committee. He 
should therefore request the House at least 
to discharge him from it as soon as the 
West Hampnett case was concluded. He 
had at first intended again to solicit an 
addition to the number of those whose 
previous opinions were unfavourable to the 
Bill ; but he found on inquiry that Geutle- 
men were averse to serving on this Com- 
mittee. That endeavour, therefore, was 
hopeless. Considering, then, the lateness 
of the Session, and that if the House was 
to legislate at all this year, it should lose no 
time, one part of his motion would certainly 
be that the Committee should be instructed 
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to report their opinion upon the evidence 
already given as soon as the West Hamp 

nett case should be terminated, But be- 
sides this conclusion, to which he should 
come on general grounds, there were some 
scenes, Which had recently occurred in the 
Committee, and with which he believed the 
Speaker had been made acquainted, of such 
a character as would of themselves have in- 
duced him to take his leave of it. He con- 
signed it, however, to the chairman to 
state or not, as he might think proper, 
what those scenes had been, certainly re- 
serving to himself the power of making 
such explanations on his statement as he 
might deem necessary for a full under 
standing of what had taken place. The 
inotion with which he should conclude his 
observations was, “that a copy of the ninth 
day’s proceedings be submitted to th 

House, and that the Committee be ine 
structed to report their opinion upon the 
evidence already given as soon as the West 
Hampnett case shall be closed.” 

Mr. Fazakerley said, that after the ap- 
peal which had been made to him by the 
hon. Member for Berkshire, the House 
would perhaps indulge him for a few 
moments with its attention while he 
offered a few observations upon what had 
just been stated by the hon. Member for 
Berkshire. He, however, should not be 
induced to enter into any of those general 
heads of complaint which the hon. Member 
had now, for the first time, urged against 
the Committee; but he thought they 
would be found equally as exaggerated as 
the statements made by the hon, Gentle- 
man on a former occasion. The course 
which it would best become him to take 
would be, as shortly and plainly as pos- 
sible to describe to the House the general 
course which the Committee had taken 
in the discharge of the duty confided to 
them, and he hoped he might be per- 
mitted to say, that in any part which he 
had taken in the Committee, and in any 
question which he had thought it his duty to 
putto the witness under examination, it had 
been his most anxious wish—and he should 
not have discharged his duty had he acted 
otherwise—to put such questions as oc- 
curred to bis mind, in manner and sub- 
stance, so as to avoid giving any feelings 
of unnecessary pain, It was of course the 
privilege of every Member of the Com- 
mittee to put questions to any witness that 
was called before it, and he (Mr. Faza- 
kerley) was quite certain it was his own 
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feeling, and he was equally certain he 
spoke the feelings of every Member of the 
Committee, that on a question of the 
nature thatwas referred to them, where 
the rights, the claims, and the condition 
of the poor were under investigation, and 
still more that it must be thefeeling of 
every well-constituted mind, to approach 
such an investigation in a manner the 
Jeast distressing to the poorer classes. He 
had never understood that the new Poor- 
law Act was expected to put an end to 
the existence of distress : if such, however, 
had been expected by anybody, he be- 
lieved the attempt would be hopeless. He 
did not feel that it could put an end to 
distress, or that it was not a measure ca- 
pable of alteration and amendment; but, 
comparing the provisions of that Bull with 
the old law, all he would contend for was, 
that the Bill as administered generally 
was a great Improvement upon the old 
system; and, further, that it had an as- 
certained tendency to rescue the poor 
from the evils and the abuses of the pre- 
vious system of parochial relief. Having 
stated thus much, he might say, that 
when the Committee was first appointed 
there was a doubt in the minds of the 
Committee as to what should be the 
course of the inquiry—in other words, 
towards what point the inquiry should 
first be directed. Some Members of the 
Committee thought it would be best to 
commence their labours by something of a 
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shire selected, and the Committee ac- 
cordingly entered into that inquiry. The 


hon. Member now complained of the great 
dilatoriness—of his being overwhelmed by 
the witnesses called by the Poor-law 
Commissioners, and of the ability of the 
right hon, Baronet the Member for Cum- 
berland (Sir J. Graham) in cxamining the 
witnesses. Now, with regard to the dila- 
toriness of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee something was to be attributed to 
the mode of proceeding adopted by the 
hon. Member for Berkshire himself, and 
he (Mr. Fazakerley) would put it to every 
hon. Member of the Committee to tell 
fairly to the House whether a great deal 
of time had not been unnecessarily wasted 
by inquiries into matters of most inferior 
character—into matters of the utmost 
indiflerence as to the general working of 
the Bill, and whether whole days had not 
been consumed, not in ascertaining the 
real eflect of the measure, but by inquiries 
into little imferior, subordinate matters, 
which if denied in one way or another 
would not have any effect at all on the 
Opinion of any man of common sense. 
Now, as to the manner in which the hon. 
Member for Berkshire said he had been 


| overwhelmed by the witnesses of the Poor- 


| law Commissioners. 


The Committee had 


‘called before them in all sixty-one wit- 


more general examination into the oper- | 


ation of the law, by calling before them 
the assistant Commissioners, or other 
persons generally engaged in the adminis- 
tration of the law on this subject, and 
other Members of the Committee 
thought, that as the hon. Member for 
Berkshire had brought certain cases of 
alleged grievances and abuses before 
the notice of the House and of the 
public, it was most desirable first to 
ascertain the truth of those allegations 
aud statements, and that those were the 
cases which demanded immediate inquiry, 
and, therefore, in compliance with the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, acting on his suggestion, and in 
accordance with his expressed wishes, the 
Committee determined to go to those 
cases of grievances and abuses which had 
been selected and produced to the House 
by the hon. Member for Berkshire himself. 
He meutioned one union in Sussex; that 
was the case the hon, Member for Berk- 


| ether 





nesses, and of those sixtv-one, thirty-cight 
had been called by the hon. Member for 
Berkshire, Of the questions put to the 
witnesses, there had been in number alto- 
r 17,187, and of those questions 
3,370 had becn asked by the hon, Gentle- 
muon. The whole of the evidence was 
before the House and the country, and 
both the House and the country could 
therefore see whether the hon. Gentleman 
had not been afforded a full opportunity of 
making out his case. That evidence had 
been printed daily—it was in the hands 
of the public, who would have no dithiculty 
in forming a just appreciation of the value 
as well as the number of the questions put 
by the hon. Member. That was the real 
state of the case with regard to the in- 
vestigation. Now, one word with regard 
to Bradford. ‘The hon. Member for 
Berkshire said he could not divine—he 
could not imagine why the Committee 
would not direct their inquiry to Hamp- 
shire after the investigation as to West 
Hampnett was concluded. Really the 


hon. Member must have been less atten- 
tive to the proceedings of the Committee 
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than he had imagined; because, after 


{June 16} 


many discussions, and after strangers | 


had been excluded, it was determined by 
the Committee, on more occasions than 
one, that when the West Hampnett con- 


cluded, it would be most desirable to go | 


to some of the manufacturing districts, 


where great apprehensions had prevailed | 


as to the applicability of the new Poor-law 
to those districts. It had been determined 
by the Committee that the best way to 
satisfy the public mind, and at the same 
time their own minds, as to the applica- 
bility of the measure there, was to inquire 
into a district in which the provisions of 
the Bill had been for some time applied; 
and the only reason why Bradford was 
selected, was because it was thought to 
afford an illustration of the applicability of 


the Bill, and its effect, in the manufac- | 
'gretted that the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire should have come to the same deter- 


turing districts. It was very disagreeable 
to him to be obliged to say anything re- 


specting the rev. gentleman alluded to by | 
the hon. Member for Berkshire, but he | 
could not help Saying, that his appearance | 


was by no means creditable to his character 


and profession. In the petition which that , 


gentleman had thought proper to present 
to the House, he complained of the report 
of the Committee, and criticized very 
closely the manner in which the evidence 
was taken. ‘The House of Commons was 
well acquainted with the competency anc 
great skill of Mr. Gurney and his 
tants, and the accuracy of their report of 
the proceedings could not be doubted. 
There was one sentence, however, in the 
petition to which he wished to call the 
attention of the House, it ran thus: 
“ But, inasmuch as that report, though 
not in the main incorrect, is however in- 
complete, and gives but an inadequate re- 
presentation of a scene which partook of 
the character of a dispute as much as that 
of an examination, he (the petitioner) adds 
a statement of certain other particulars 
which though unreported ought to be 
known.” All he could say was, that the 
minutes o the proceedings before the 
Committee did not profess to give the 
details of them. The full report was left 
to Mr. Gurney and his assistants, who 
took down the questions and auswers, 
There was then no ground for the com- 
plaint which had been made, that the 
minutes of the Committee did not give an 
adequate representation of the scenes 
which were alleged to have taken place, 
but which the petitioner did not attempt 


assis- 


| to them further. 


just adverted. 
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to deseribe. He must affirm, that he was 
not conscious of any remarkable scenes 
in the Committce. There was certainly 
some expression of a difference of opinion, 
which must necessarily arise in a case 
where persons of different sentiments were 
assembled for the purpose of making an 
inquiry. Some discussions—he would not 
call them altercations—had occurred, but 
they were never carried beyond the bounds 
of good breeding. He was therefore at a 
loss to know what was meant by the 
scenes to which not only the petitioner 
but the hon. Member for Berkshire had 
alluded. He regretted that the hon, 
Member for Southwark should have come 
to the determination not to go into the 
Committee again, because he had really 
done much to elicit the truth in his exa- 
mination of the witnesses; and he re- 
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mination, but on different grounds. 

Mr. Walter did not know whether the 
House would permit him to say a few 
words strictly in explanation upon two or 
three of the points to which the hon. 
Chairman of the Poor-law Committee had 
Virst, with regard to ‘* the 
es,” which the hon. Member said was 
an allusion which he did not clearly un- 
derstand. As the hon. Chairman did not 
seem anxious to enter upon an explanation 


scell 


of them, he would not press his allusion 
“They were “ scenes,” 
however, which he believed had been 
communicated by the hon. Gentleman to 
the Speaker, and at which the rev. Gen- 
tleman whose petition he had presented 
could not have been present, as strangers 
were excluded from the Committee-room 
during the period of their occurrence. He 
would, not however, press the allusion 
further, as the hon. Gentleman appeared 
averse to it. Asto the questions put by 
him to the various witnesses, which the 
hon. Member had said amounted to the 
number of 3,370, that, he asserted, was 
the best proof of the great hardship to 
which he had been exposed in conducting 
this inquiry. He had no account of the 
number of questions which had been put 
by the Committee up to the present time: 
but up to the conclusion of the Droxford 
and the Petworth cases, he had seen an 
estimate of the number of questions asked 
on each side; and that the House might 
not be led to suppose that the Commis- 
signers aud the poor had fought their 
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battle in the Committee on equal terms, 
he would state, that out of 10,600 ques 
tions which had beer asked in the investi- 
gation of the Petworth and the Droxford 
cases, the party friendly to inquiry into 
the actual condition of the poor—meaning 
thereby himself and his friends in the 
Committee—had only put 3,600 questions, 
whilst the party opposed to them had put 
7,000 questions and upwards. In conse- 
quence of what the hon, Chairman had 
said respecting the reasons for taking the 
operation of the new Poor-law at Bradford 
as the next subject for the investigation 
of the Committee, he would beg leave to 
refresh the hon. Gentleman’s memory 
upon one point. The subject had cer- 
tainly been mentioned in the Committee, 
but it had not been formally decided that 
Bradford was the next place to be investi- 
gated until a resolution, which was passed 
very recently; on the contrary, in conse- 
quence of a resolution proposed by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Home De- 
partment, he had conceived that the oper- 
ation of the new Poor-law in some part 
of Hampshire would be investigated next. 
Again, when the Committee first met, it 
had called upon him to state what case 
he would begin with first. He had then 
mentioned the case of the Petworth Union, 
but he had only mentioned it after con- 
siderable solicitation. 

Mr. Wakley said, that it was with deep 
regret that he took any share in the pre- 
sent discussion, for it was his opinion that 
it was premature. He had not been 
aware of the intention of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire to bring forward his 
Motion. Had he been aware of it, he 
should have told the hon. Member that 
he could not concur in it. The speech 
of that hon. Member would lead the House 
and the country to conclude that a ma- 
jority, a vast majority, of the Poor-law 
Committee were in favour of the con- 
tinuance of the present Poor-law Amend- 
ment Act. He hoped the continuance of 
this inquiry would lead to an opposite 
result. His opinions were as hostile to 
the working of that measure as they were 
before he entered into the investigation ; but 
as the Committee had only completed its 
inquiry into two unions, and had com- 
menced with a third, it appeared to him 
that the hon. Member for Berkshire was 
only drawing the House into a conclusion 
which he would be the first to regret, in 
calling upon the Committee to make its 
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Report as soon as it had closed its exami- 
nation respecting the West Hampnett case. 
He thought the hon. Gentleman would 
stultify all his past proceedings by extorting 
from the Louse, at the present moment, an 
expression of opinion which must be favour- 
able to the continuance of the present law. 
He should not go into the scenes before 
the Committee ; he believed every Mem- 
ber of that Committee went into the 
inquiry as he did himself—with a desire 
to consider the matter honestly and fairly, 
and that each Member had his own opinion 
upon the subject. He must declare, that 
as far as the investigation had gone, he 
had not yet seen the necessity for insti- 
tuting the law, and he had yet to learn 
that there were any circumstances requiring 
its continuance. But he was anxious to 
go on and labour in the investigation, and 
to examine into the whole of the cases of 
complaint, from whatever quarter they might 
arise, and also to discover, if possible, what 
reasons there were for the continuance of 
the present law in force. He did not 
despair of assisting the cause of the labour- 
ing classes as long as he saw the slightest 
disposition in that Committee to investigate 
the truth. There had been two or three 
circumstances connected with the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of which he disap- 
proved. Of course, it might be concluded, 
that he was not the author of them, but he 
had been the mover of other proceedings of 
which others might also disapprove. He 
did not condemn the conduct of any Mem- 
ber of that Committee. He entered into 
the investigation, with a view to benefit 
two portions of the community at large— 
the poorer classes, and the medical attend- 
ants upon them, whose case had not yet 
been investigated. There were, then, two 
great classes of the community who de- 
manded of him to continue the inquiry, 
and he could not, therefore, consent to give 
up his post. He confessed, that there was 
great difliculty in any man conducting 
himself so as to satisfy the conviction of his 
own mind on that Committee, and still 
more difficult was it to act with satisfac- 
tion tothe country. ‘The excitement which 
prevailed in the country upon this subject 
was excessive, and it would increase and 
continue until the whole of the operations 
of the Poor-law Amendment Act were 
fairly and thoroughly tested. He did not 
think that the value of an inquiry was to 
be estimated by the number of questions 
proposed. Certain it was, that an im- 
mense number had been proposed during 
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this inquiry, and many of them, he must 
say, seemed to be rather irrelevant, because 
they related to matters not connected with 
the great principle which he thought ought 
to have been kept in view. From the 
beginning, it had been his object to prove 
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| What means had been taken for collecting 
‘the names of individuals who might give 
| adverse opinions, and sending them before 


i the 


| 


that the present law ought not to be con- | 


tinued in force. He admitted, without 
hesitation, that he believed that law to be 
unconstitutional ; but he would not, there- 


Committee? A proposition of that 
kind had been made, but only two or three 
voted for it in the Committee; yet, from 
first to last, the assistant-commissioners had 
been sitting in the Committee-room watch- 
ing the proceedings and despatching their 


' messengers with all speed to acquire and 


fore, presume to misrepresent the proceed- | 


ings and motives of other persons. Every 
man has his own prejudices, and while he 
found fault with others, he was liable to 
the same criticism. He must dissent from 
the opinions of the hon. Chairman of the 
Committee, who seemed to think that the 
small details of the Bill ought not to be 
touched on. Why, the operations of the 
Bill wholly consisted of details with regard 
to the treatment of poor persons, and he 
for one believed that able-bodied paupers 
had been most severely pressed on by the 
clauses of the Bill. He believed, that if 


the sense of the Committee were taken, | 


only three would be found to give an opin- 
ion unfavourable to the law. 
haps, might wish not to vote at all, but he 
rather thought that fifteen or sixteen would 


Some, per- | 


vote that the Bill was beneficial to the | 


The 


poor in most of its details. 


hon. | 


Member for Berkshire was more hostile | 
to the measure now, than when he first | 


entered into the Committee. He would 
then ask him would he carry the object he 
had in view by carrying his present motion? 


He was for condemning the existing law, | 


but the success of the hon. Member’s mo- 
tion would terminate the proccedings of 
the Committee, and cause the expression 
of an opinion favourable to the operations 
and continuance of that law. He, there- 
fore, could not agree to the motion, because 
he thought, on the contrary, that inquiry 
should still be prosecuted—that it should 
on without let or hindrance, being 


go 


' 


| the 
Uaas 


anxious that all classes of the community | 


should have an opportunity of expressing 
an opinion either for or against the mea- 
sure. 


| vote 
He must say, that the organization | 


against his party in the Comnuttee—that | 
Was to say, against those who opposed the | 


Bill, was most powerful. Not only in the 
Committee, but throughout the country, 
they had a vast array of wealth, influence, 
and talent against them, and there was not 
a spot where that combined power was 
10t brought to bear upon the subject. 
But what was the condition of the poor 
and necessitous classes in the country? 


' the 


| 


furnish the most available and ingenious 
matter for cross-cxamination. Now, he 
thought that when such an investigation 
was carried on at the expense of the coun- 
try, and professedly with a view to the 
benefit of the poorer classes, it was not fair 
that the aristocratic party and the wealthy 
alone should have an opportunity of bring- 
ing their organization to bear in favour of 
their own views, while the poor were shut 
out altogether from giving any evidence 
that could lead the House to form correct 
opinions with regard to the law, its opera- 
tion, and effect. [Cries of “ No.” ] It was 
very easy to cry “no” or “yes,” but was 
it not true that their object had been to 
cut down the power of the Poor-law Com- 
missioners? Was it not true, that com- 
plaints had been made against the opera- 
tion of this law, and the parties implicated 
had been sitting in the Committee-room 
enjoying every facility, while the complain- 
ing parties had been altogether denied 
acec He did not mean to say the 
Chairman had refused to admit them ; the 
conduct of that hon. Gentleman had been 
most impartial throughout, just such as he 
had expected from the organization of his 
head. But then the poor persons in the 
country had no opportunity of sending up 
evidence to the Committee ; because 
those on their side had not an opportunity 
of sending messengers to collect the names 
of persons most competent to give evidence. 
Of that unfairness, he had felt it his duty 
to complain. Whatever the House might 
feel, and whatever the hon. Member for 
Berkshire might think, he felt bound to 

against the He was quite 
content to rest the question on the good 
sense and discriminating justice of the mass 
of the people of this kingdom. Although 
he might be called an agitator in a little 
way, he would rather agitate at all times 
in a tone of good humour than for the sake 
of promoting discord, knowing that when 
mind was agitated by acrimonious 
humours, it was seldom able to come to 
correct conclusions. He would rely upon 
the good sense of the people of this country 
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motion. 
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for the result of this question. Should 
the fact appear to be that the poor were 
shut up and immured in prison-houses, 
and that they were illtreated, the voice of 
the country would soon declare that such a 
system ought not to be continued. He 
was told, that the system tended to make 
men more independent, because it made 
them rely on their own exertions; but 
when he found that the payment of part 
of their wages out of the Poor-rate was 
discontinued, and that their employment 
did not increase, but a diminution in their 
incomes was the inevitable consequence, he 


was utterly at a loss to know how the new 


system tended to make them more inde- 
pendent. It was true, that they might 


become humble and submissive, anxious to | 


retain their places and to continue under 
their old masters. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”| That 
observation was cheered by the other side 
of the House; he did not wonder at it, 


because it had always been the old Tory | 


practice to keep the mass of the community 
dependent and submissive. That was the 
old Tory doctrine, and the Bill was founded 
on it. 
of this country made an independent body 
of men, and carrying themselves as men of 
the highest birth in this country, relying 
on their own honest industry for the main- 
tenance of those comforts which they were 


as capable of enjoying in their cottages as | 
was the nobleman in his mansion. But } 


when he saw a law in force which depressed 
the spirit of the labouring man, and cast 
him down under the domination of his 
employer, while, at the same time, his em- 
ployer was enriching himself by means. of 
that labour, he was anxious to produce : 
change, which if it did not destroy the 
arbitrary power of the master, might at 
least give an adequate compensation to the 
labourer, and secure to him those rights 
and privileges which he ought to enjoy. 
The whole subject was one of a disagree- 
able character, because the investigation of 
it must lead them to a conviction, that 
however they might try to relieve the 
distresses of the labouring classes, there 
were social evils contingent upon civiliza- 
tion which it was not in the power of the 
Legislature to prevent. He said that, 
because there were many hon. Gentlemen 
in that House who believed that the enact- 
ments of laws by that House would relieve 
every kind of distress and indigence to 
which the working classes were liable. He 
believed, that such an opinion was altoge- 
ther utopian, There always would be 
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idleness, improvidence, and accidents. It 
was not to be expected that persons who 
were improvident could be made more pru- 
dent and consistent in their conduct by any 
laws which that House might pass. At 
the same time, it was the duty of the Le-« 
gislature to provide for the relief of the 
poor. He would not anticipate the deci- 
sion of the Committee, or the opinion of 
any hon. Member who might think proper 
to do somhe was content to rely on the 
humanity of the Committee, and their 
desire to relieve the distresses of the poor ; 
and whatever difference of opinion they 
might entertain respecting this law, they 
| were bound to make a bold and candid ex« 
| position of the ills that pressed upon any 
class, whatever they might be, and com- 
| municate them to that House, in order that 
ja remedy might be applied. If all the 
| 
| 





evils of this measure could not be reme- 
died, he hoped, at least, that they would 
immediately remove those which they had 
| power to remove. 
| Sir A. Agnew rose, for the purpose of 
| vindicating the character of the rev. Mr. 
Dewdney from the attack which had been 
made on it by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Fazakerley). In the course of last year, 
‘he had had occasion to correspond with 
{that rev. gentleman, who was incumbent 
of Portsea, on the subject of a bill which 
he was known to have very much at heart 
In the course of the correspondence, Mr. 
Dewdney expressed his anxiety to place 
{the melancholy condition to which the 
| poor were reduced by the operation of the 
| Poor-law Amendment Act under the con- 
i sideration of some active and intelligent 
Member of Parliament. As he (Sir A. 
| Agnew) was aware that the hon. Member 
| for Berkshire had bestowed great attention 
/on the subject of the Poor-laws, he had 
transmitted Mr. Dewdncy’s letter to him, 
and that circumstance had led to a corres- 
pondence between the hon. Member for 
Berkshire and Mr. Dewdney, and to Mr. 
Dewdney’s subsequent examination before 
the Committee. As he (Sir A. Agnew) 
had thus unwittingly been the cause of 
bringing Mr. Dewdney’s opinions before 
the Committee, and of subjecting him to 
some very disagreeable remarks, it was 
only an act of justice on his part towards 
Mr. Dewdney to declare, that both in his 
private capacity, and in his professional 
character, he was a most amiable and re-« 
spectable man. 

Mr, Ae Zrevor had not been disposed to 
take a part in this discussion, but felt 
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bound to answer an observation made by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury respecting 
the old Tory feeling. He had said, that 
feeling was to keep down the lower classes 
of society. If the hon. Member entertained 
that opinion, he knew very little about the 
old Tory feeling, which he must tell him 
would contribute as much as the most Ra- 
dical feelings in that House to the best 
interests of their fellow men. He said 
that, because on this particular question he 
differed very materially with the hon. 
Gentlemen, amongst whom it was his habit 
to sit and vote in that House. But, at the 
same time, he must deprecate the insinua- 
tions the hon. Member thought fit to cast 
on the Tory party. However much Radi- 
cal contempt might be poured on his senti- 
ments, he was not ashamed to avow them ; 
and he must say, the conduct of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite was neither creditable 
nor justifiable. If the hon, Member for 
Serkshire took the sense of the House, he 
should feel it his duty to vote with him, 
because he was confident that no hon. 
Gentleman had taken up this question upon 
purer or more philanthropic motives, or 
with views more conducive to the best 
interests of the lower classes of his Majes- 
ty’s subjects than that hon. Member. He 
was not friendly to a total repeal of the 
principle, but he had the greatest possible 
objection to the details of this Bill, many 
of which were of the most oppressive, 
tyrannical, and unjust character. He felt 
himself bound to support the motion of the 
hon. Member for Berkshire, because, as far 
as he could judge from reading the evi- 
dence, it appeared to him the inquiry had 
been conducted not in the most impartial 
spirit, while that stress had not been laid 
upon those facts which their importance 
demanded, at all affecting the oppressive 
character of the law. He spoke strongly 
on this subject because in the union where 
he resided he had witnessed scenes from 
which humanity revolted ; he, as an indi- 
vidual, and the whole of his brother magis- 
trates, were utterly powerless, while a 
system of tyranny was pursued which the 
law itself never could have contemplated, 
and was a disgrace to the feclings of Eng- 
lishmen. Deferring to the views and 
judgment of the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire, he should support whatever course 
he thought it expedient upon the present 
occasion to adopt. 
Lord John Russell wished to say a few 
words on the question now before the 


House. He did not think the question 
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which they were now called upon to de- 
cide had reference either to the principle 
or operation of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act. If it were so, no doubt it would 
lead to a much longer and more import- 
ant discussion, and it would be neces- 
sary to hear the various Members fully 
stating their views upon the subject. The 
hon. Member for Berkshire had madea 
specific motion with respect to the in- 
quiry now going on, and proposed that 
in the first place the proceedings of a cer- 
tain day be reported to the House, and in 
the second place, that the Committee re- 
port their opinion upon the evidence after 
going through the West Hampnett union. 
Now, with respect to the first point, he 
did not think the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire had made out any case for the inter- 
ference of the House. With respect to 
the second point, if the instruction that 
the Committee report their opinion on the 
evidence after going through the West 
Hampnett union, had come from an advo- 
cate of the Jaw, it would have been argued, 
looking to the fact that the great majority 
of the Committee and of the House were 
favourable to the law, as an improper in. 
terference with the proceeding for the 
purpose of obtaining a premature opinion 
in favour of the Bill. He was surprised 
this motion had been brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Berkshire; it was 
calculated to prejudice his own view of 
the case. It would be much better that 
the Committee should diligently and faith- 
fully go through the whole of the evidence 
submitted to them as they were doing, 
before they were called upon to report 
their opinion to the House. With respect 
to the course which the Committee had 
pursued after the honourable testimony 
of the hon. Member for Finsbury, it was 
unnecessary for him more particularly to 
allude to it; because whether or not the 
hon. Member had ascribed it to its proper 
cause, he was sure his hon. Friend, the 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. Fazakerly), 
would not state any thing to the House 
which was not founded in the strictest 
truth, and would not conduct the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee in any other 
spirit than that of perfect impartiality. 
The Committee had hitherto confined their 
inquiries to only a few unions, which had 
shown, ina great measure, the operation 
of the Bill in the agricultural distriets. 
It was now proposed, and he thought it 
most expedient, that they should go very 
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soon into an investigation with respect to 
the manufacturing districts and the large 
towns of the country. ‘That was a subject 
which required investigation. He for one 
would be glad to hear the evidence which 
would be produced upon that point which 
was in some respects new. The result 
might be such, with respect to the opera- 
tions of the Bill in large towns examined 
by the Committce, as none of them were 
at present prepared for, Ile could sce no 
ground for interfering at present with 
their proceedings ; above all, he should 
oppose the motion of the hon. Member 
for Berkshire, a motion far from being at 
ull favourable to the peculiar views of 
that hon. Gentleman, and which called 
upon the Committee to come to a prema- 
ture decision, while they were ccnducting 
the investigation with greater fairness and 
greater deliberation than his motion, if 
successful, would allow. 

Mr. Harvey thought he might venture 
to offer a suggestion to the House which 
it would be convenient to follow, and 
which might be regarded as more oppor- 
tune at the present moment, inasmuch as 
the noble Lord (J. Russell) had given 
notice of his intention, whenever this mat- 
ter was disposed of, to name a very im. 
portant Committee on the subject of Church 
leases. The suggestion was this, that 
before any Member was appointed on a 
Committee, he should undergo a cranio- 
logical investigation by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury, those only being selected 
who had ail the requisite pretensions to 
the situation they should be called upon 
to fill. He was quite willing to subscribe 
to the accuracy of the lecture on the head 
of the hon. Chairman of the Committee, 
courtesy had been the prevailing charac- 
teristic of all his proceedings. He wished 
his hon, Friend (Mr. Wakley) had also 
examined the head of the hon. Member 
for Berkshire, for then the cause would in 
a great degree have been explained—pos- 
sibly by the extraordinary development of 
caution or secretiveness why they had not 
been informed beforehand of the precise 
nature and objects of his present motion, 
At the same time he thought this motion 
both intelligible and useful. It consisted 
of two parts. The object of the first was 
that the hon. Member for Berkshire might 
be allowed toimitate his example by retiring 
from the Committee; the other was, that 
the Committee should be called on to re- 
port when it had finished the investigation 
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into a union which was one of the three 
which had absorbed their inquiries during 
the three months they had been directed 
to that branch of the subject. Although 
a great number of petitions had been pre- 

sented from agricultural unions and coun- 
ties imploring an inquiry into the opera- 
tion of the law, the Committee at an early 
period came to the resolution that after 
examining into four counties they should 
proceed into the manufacturing and after- 
wards into the metropolitan districts, 

From some cause or other, however, they 
had relaxed that resolution, and at length 
they had determined to stop their inquiries 
into the agricultural branch of the subject 
with the union now under consideration, 
and immediately proceed to the town of 
Bradford. Were the Committee, then, 
satisfied, upon their inquiries, with the 
working of the Bill in the agricultural 
districts, or were they not? If they were, 
why not report? If they were not, why go 
to Bradford? This would add to the in- 
terminable character of the inquiry, and 
make it altogether impossible that the 
Committee could ever arrive at any satis- 
factory result. They had consumed three 
months in putting 17,000 questions in the 
case of three unions, ‘there being upwards 
of 400, of which three-fourths were agri- 
cultural. He had himself presented nu- 
merous petitions from Essex and Suffolk, 
urging an inquiry calling for an investiga- 
tion into the operation of the law in those 
districts, and yet no inquiry had been in- 
stituted—-none was likely to take place. 
Did they think they could in this way are 
rive at a practical and satisfactory con- 
clusion? Jt was all a delusion, not de- 
signedly, perhaps, but still a delusion to 
which he would be no party; after seeing 
the mode of proceeding in the Committee, 
he felt that sitting there four hours a-day 
three days in the week would only tend to 
strengthen the delusion, and he therefore 
had retired from it. He should like to 
know from the Chairman why the Com- 
mittee proposed to depart from the course 
which had been originally chalked out. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury had co- 
gently and appropriately enforced the un- 
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just working of this inquiry as affecting 


those parties who were undoubtedly most 
concerned, and least protected. Never 
before had there been a Committee of that 
flouse on any one subject, whether 
upon agriculture, commerce, the monetary 
system, or anything else, but there had 
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been the promoters of the inquiry and | ing to the mode in which the Committee 
those protesiing against it,—men of capi- | were now proceeding, they might sit as 
tal, interested on either side, and ready to | long as they pleased, they might go into 
apply all their resources in aid of their | the inquiry with as much sincerity as was 
particular views. But who were the par- | compatible with selfishness, but no good 
lies in this stance ? Those who were in- | would result from it. Talk about raising 
terested in having saved, or who said they} the condition of the poor! When was it 
should save, 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000Z, | this refined sentimentality first came into 
a-year, out of the aggregate poor-rate and | their hearts, and they began to feel an 
the industrious classes, from whom they | anxiety to raise the poor in the scale of 
took that money. What power, means, or being, and give them that grandeur of 
agency, had the poor in that Committee, | character they assumed for themselves ? 
by which their interests might be pro-| It was not till the landlords at the audit 
tected and suitable evidence produced in| table heard their tenants murmuring on 
their support? He knew very well that account of the pressure of tithes, of poor- 
the hon. Member for Berkshire, although | rates, and of rent, in the same breath, that 
he might say it was fashionable to taunt | they found their own helplessness, and, 
him, had spent hundreds, ay, thousands of under the insulting pretence of an anxiety 
pounds; but a most unwarrantable impost | for the condition of the labouring classes, 
had been thrown on him to bring together | advocated this Bill, the great object being 
the evidence which had to be adduced. | to protect themselves. This was the result 
How could the hon. Member be expected | of evidence, and it was curious to observe 
to accomplish such a task? Every morning | how, in that Committee, certain members, 
that hon. Member received, in common | who were landiords, attempted, by confin- 
with himself,*many more letters than the | ing their questions to one point, to lead 
privilege of the House embraced, from | the witness to own that the condition of 
persons in all parts of the country, ex-| the farmer was much improved in con- 
pressing their opinions, stating facts within | sequence of the saving which had been ef- 
their own knowledge, wishing to be exa- | fected in the charge for poor-rates. One 
mined, but whose veracity they had no| witness said, he formerly paid 60/. for 
means of immediately ascertaining, and | poor-rates and now he only paid 302., and 
which would require a board of clerks | therefore he could employ more men than 
with salaries equal to the Board of Com-| before. But would 302. off the rent not 
missioners for the purpose of diving into| produce the same result? It appeared 
representations from so many quarters, | that the average wages of a working man 
some of them perhaps delusive, many of | was 9s. a-week, and the change it was 
them exaggerated, but all entitled to exa- | said had given him an increase of Is, 
mination, On the other side there sat the | a-week. But the plain question of arith- 
organs of that highly-paid board—men/ metic was this,—a poor man who la- 
obviously shrewd and_ intelligent, with | boured from morning to night formerly 
their secretary and clerks noting down | received 9s. from his master and 3s. or 4s. 
every thing stated, and sending, under the | from the parish; how then would the 
sanction of the board, to persons in the | taking away of the 4s. and giving him 1s. 
country, with whom they were in constant | instead, add to his comfort 2 It was in 
communication, to ascertain how far the | fact taking away from him twenty-five 
facts stated were true, or could be contra- | per cent of his income. And although 
dicted by opposing statements. Never! they listened to the hon. Member for 
was machinery more perfect on one side, | Berkshire with indifference, and sanctioned 
never was helplessness so complete on the | the proceedings of the tyrants of Somer- 
other, It was therefore at an early stage | set-house, having no sympathy with the 
of this inquiry that he had ventured to in-/| poor, how would they exclaim if a pro- 
timate to the noble Lord the leader of that | perty tax were imposed upon themselves 
House that it was only just some small of twenty-five per cent, abstracting from 
grant of 2002. or 3002. should be allowed, their income 2,500/. out of every 10, 0002, ? 
in order that a suitable clerk might be ap- | The hon. Member concluded by repeating 
pointed for the purpose of going into the | his conviction that the labours of the 
statements that might be given, and if | Committee, however strenuous and pro- 
necessary proceeding to the country, and | tracted, vonniel end in delusion. 

investigating them on the spot. Accord-\ Mr. Sergeant Goulburn was anxious that 
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his vote on the present occasion should not . 
be misunderstood, and he should confine 


himself to stating, in few words, the 
grounds on which it would be given. He 


was amongst those who felt that the country , 
was deeply indebted to the hon. Member | 
for Berkshire for having instituted an in- | 


quiry into this all important subject. He 
had always insisted that such an inquiry 
should be a full and fair one, and he there- 
fore could not consent to vote for a prepo= 
sition which would compe! the Committee 
to make a report upon evidence incomplete, 
and before both sides had been heard. Sull 
less would he wish to stop the Committce 
from prosecuting their investigation just at 
the moment when it would seem it was 


about to take the direction of the manufac- | 


turing districts? for representing as he 
(Sergeant Goulburn) did, a large manufac- 
turing town, he was most anxious to have 
the operation of this most unjust law in 
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that distress was at this moment sadly pre. 
valent in them, and in consequence the 
working of this law was the subject of 
much excitement, which could only be 
allayed by an impartial and searching in- 
vestigation which would satisfy the public 
mind on the one side or the other. In 
conclusion, the learned Sergeant entreated 
the hon. Member for Berkshire to withdraw 
that part at least of his motion which went 
to compel an immediate report from the 
Committee on evidence only in part heard 
before them, and to arrest their progress at 
the moment they were about to enter upon 
the most important branch of their inquiry, 
namely the working of this Bill in the 
manufacturing districts. 

Mr. Halter would have no hesitation in 
withdrawing the latter part of his motion, 
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_ confining it to the production of the ninth 


such districts as those fully and scarchingly | 


probed and discussed. He 
ticipated that the result of such an inquiry 
would be to prove many of the details of 
this Bill to be, in large towns, harsh and 
unjust, and opposed to the spirit of the 
constitution, whatever might be supposed 
to have been its working in purely agricul- 
tural districts, where the population was 
less dense and of different habits and charac- 
ter. He must be allowed to say, that he 
entirely concurred in the opinion of the 
learned Member for Southwark, that the 
poorer classes—those who complained of 
and suffered by the operation of this Bill— 
were not adequately represented in the 
Committee. No sufficient means were 
afforded to them of bringing their case 
fully before the Committee. On the one 
side, and that by far the stronger and most 
influential, there was every sort of organi- 
zation and arrangement, every facility 
afforded to produce and make the most of 
testimony favourable to those who produced 
it, whilst on the other, the weaker and 
destitute class, upon whom the Bill so 
pressed, no one was at hand to marshal or 
give effect or arrangement to their evidence. 
Ile trusted that the Committee would at 
all events lend every facility within their 
power, to the case of the poor when sub- 
mitted to them, and this he felt assured 
they would do when they considered the 


serious character of the inquiry devolved | 


upon them. He must add, that the pre- 
sent moment was one peculiarly fit for ex- 
tending the inquiry im question into manu- 


confidently an- | 
on the 








day's evidence. 

Mr. Villiers was anxious to say one 
word with reference to what had fallen 
from some of the hon. Members who were 
Poor-law Committee. They had 
implied that the Committee could not con- 
duct its inquiries with any advantage, be- 
cause there was no adequate means pro- 
vided for one party to the inquiry, namely, 
the poor being represented there ; and that 
this arose, as they said, because the Com- 
mittee had not assented to the proposition 
that was made, that some person should be 
appointed for that purpose. This was but 
a partial statement of what had occurred 
in the Committee. The question had been 
deliberately discussed, and those who pur 
ported to represent the poor had been 
asked to suggest any plan by which this 
object would be effected. And what had 
they proposed? He thought it was the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury. Why, that a Commission should be 
appointed ; by the Crown to go into the 
agricultural districts, and there to collect 
evidence to show the working of the law, 
and the opinion of the poor on this subject ; 
and that the Home Secretary should re- 
commend the persons who should be ap- 
pointed, or as it was proposed by another, 
that the Home Secretary should nomi 
nate a person who should attend to 
the interests of the poor on the Corm- 
mittee. What was immediately said to 
this proposal ? Why, that the present Com- 
Nlissioners were appointed by the Crown 
on the recommendation of the Home 
Seerctary, and that all the evidence on 
which the Bill proceeded was collected by 


facturing towns, since he grieved to say | persons who were named by Commis- 
y| ) 
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sioners under the Crown, and that was 
the reason why they had not the con- 
fidence of the public or of the poor. 
How were the new Commissioners, those 
proposed, springing from the same author- 
ity, to have more weight or influence 
than the Government by whom they were 
appointed. And it was ou this ground 
and uo other, that this project was resisted. 
It was then urged in the 
the members wished to learn the ts 
with respect to the working of the Bi 
and that they would attend to any sug- 
gestions that were made for that purpose ; 
that they would send for any persons oi 
inquire into any matter that would eluci- 
date the truth ; and that they were ready 
to abide by the result. 


Committes 


The hon. Mem- 
ber for Berkshire came now with his vote 
of censure upon that Committce for not 
acting fairly; but what had he or the hon, 
Member for finsbury done to justify the 
charge that they had made against that 
Committee? Much had been implied, 
and much insinuated, but what had been 
stated or proved? And would it not have 
been better to have come forward with some 
distinct charge or statement against some 
member or members of that Committee 
who had misconducted themselves, who 
had acted unfairly, or who had deviated 
from some rule in the conduct of similar 
inquiries, than merely to insinuate that 


the Committee was composed of a few of 


the exclusive friends and many of the ex- 
clusive enemies of the poor. He sat in 
that Committee to inquire into the truth, 
and cared not what was the result; and 
let any man bring forward his charge 
openly and manfully against him, if he 
had reason to complain of him, but do not 
let him insinuate that he is not as friendly 
to the pooras any who pretend exclusively 
to that merit. If anything is to be alleged 
against the Committee, it was what was 
stated by the hon. Member for Southwark, 
namely, that they could not constitute 
out of this House a Committee that would 
do real justice to the subject of the in- 
quiry, because there were not hon. Mem- 
bers who were sufficiently acquainted with 
the interests and circumstances of the 
poor to understand the couduct of such 
an inquiry. This was intelligible; but 
this was not an attack on the Committee, 
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but a complaint against the constitution | 


of this House. 


really understand or represent the interests 
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The hon. Member means | 
that there are not hon. Mermlx rs here who | or 


justified 
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of the working classes, and he honestly 
points to the remedy for 
extending the means to the people of 
having their representatives in this House. 
His remedy is the extension of the suffrage. 


this evil, in 


He would give the working classes gene- 
rally the franehise ; and then, when they 
were really represented in this Ilouse, 
there would be hon. Members who would 
be ready Committees who 
understood and were ready to promote 


thy 


y to serve on 


ir interests, and who wo require no 
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sy the Crown, to support Now, 
wheu this was the obvious remedy for the 
evil for which the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire complained, if there were ground 
for his complaint, let the people know 
with what sincerity he and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Durham pleaded the cause of the 
poor by the declarations they made to- 
night of their readiness to extend the 
suffrage, and thereby give the people the 
power to right themselves. This will be 
the test, then, of their sincerity. ‘They 
condemn the conduct of Committees, and 
the hostile fecling of this House to the 
poor, who have not the franchise. Are 
they, or are they not, then ready to ex- 
tend the franchise? Let them state this 
distinctly to-night, and let every man ask 
them, when they appear on the hustings 
with the Poor-laws in their mouth, what 
are their views on this question ; and let 
the people judge them by their answer. 
Unless the hon. Member for Berkshire was 
prepared to advocate the cxtension of the 
suffrage, he could hardly surmise why he 
proposed now to retire from the Com- 
unless, indeed, he (Mr. Villiers 
was to follow his example, and imput 
motives to him which he could not prove ; 
and suppose that he retired from the Com- 
nittee because he was about to face his 
constituency, who were, as an agricultural 
body, favourable to the Pull, and dis- 
satisfied with the course that he had pur- 
sued during the inquiry, he was as much 
in imputing to him that object as 
he had been in imputing to him (Mr. 
Villiers) undue bias in favour of the 


law, because he had collected 


mittee ; 


an 


new ey I- 


| dence of the working of the old law, 
land he thought that the hon. Membe: 
{for Berkshire had no right to impute 
|to any Member of the Committee that 
| he was not as desirous of doing his duty, 

eliciting the truth without prejudice , 
fas himself; for ertatnly = he \\ i 
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Poor-Laws. 


open to have his motives suspected as 


any man. 


The House divided on the original mo- 


tion: Ayes 119; Noes 30: Majority 89. | 


List of the AvEs. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Angerstein, John 
Anson, Colonel 
Baines, Edward 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, rancis T. 
Beckett, Sir J. 
Bentinck, Lord W. 
Beresford, Sir J.P, 
Berkeley, hon. P. 
Bernal, R. 

Bewes, T. 

Bowes, John 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir W. 
Brady, D.C. 
Bridgman, If. 
Brodie, W. B. 


Buller, Sir d. B. Yarde 


fulwer, &. L. 
Byng, G.S 
Clements, Viscount 
Clive, Kdw. Bolton 
Codrington, Sir EF. 
Collier, John 
Cripps, Joseph 
Crompton, Samuel 
Denistoun, Alex. 
Dennistoun, Jolin 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dobbin, L. 
Donkin, Sir R. 8, 
Duthield, Thomas 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Elphinstone, Lt. 
Kstcourt, T. 

Kvans, George 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fergus, John 
Ferguson, Sir R.A. 
Fergusson, B.C, 
Foikes, Sir W. 
Fremantle, Sir T. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, I. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Gully, John 
Harland, W. Charles 
ilastie, A. 
{fawkins, J. H. 
ITay, Sir And. Leith 


Ifillsborough, Earl of 


Hobhouse, Sir J.C. 
Hiowick, Viscount 
Ifutt, W. 

James, William 
Knatchbull, Sir EF. 
Lambton, Hedworth 
Lefevre, Charles S. 
Lennox, Lord G, 


Lister, I. C, 
Macleod, R. 
Mactaggart, J. 
Mangzles, J. 
Marshall, William 
Marsland, Henry 
Marsland, T. 
Martin, J. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Miles, W. 
Murray, J. A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
(Conor, Don 
’ Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Darker, J. 
Parnell, Sir IL. 
Parrott,.J. 
Parry, Sir L. P 
Philips, G. R. 
Ponsonby, hon. J. 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, Jolin Sayer 
rice, Sir Robert 
Pryme, George 
Pusey, P. 
Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Rickford, W. 
Robinson, G, R. 
Roche, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rundle, John 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord Joln 
Sanford, E. A. 
Scourtield, W.H,. 
Sharpe, General 
Sheppard, ‘Thomas 
Smith, B. 
Smyth, Sir I., bt. 
Stuart, Lord J, 
Stuart, V. 
Strutt, BE. 
TYancred, fi. W. 
Thornley, T. 
Trelawny, Sir W. 
Troubridge, Sir T. 
Tulk, C. A. 
Turner, W. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Walker, C. A. 
Wallace, Robert 
Ward, tien. George 
Wilbraham, G. 
Williamson, Sir If. 
Wood, Charles 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
TELLERS. 
Maule, hon. F, 
Steuart, KR. 
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Tast of the Nors. 


Borthwick, Peter 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Chichester, A. 
Duncombe, 'T. 
lector, John Minet 
Fenton, John 
Witzroy, LH. 

Forbes, Wim. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Grote, G. 

Guest, J. 


Hume, J. 
Humphery, John 
O’Brien, W. S. 
Pelham, Jobn C. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Thomas, Colonel 
Thompson, Colonel 
Trevor, hon. A, 
Villiers, Charles P. 
Wakley, T. 
Whalley, Sir 'S. 
Williams, W. 








ilarvey, D. W 
Ilawes, B. 
Hinde, J. Uf. 
Hindley, C. Walter, J. 
Hodges, T. 1. Fielden, J. 

The House went into a Committee of 
Sapply. ‘The Ordnanee estimates were 
agreed to, and the House resumed. 


Young, GF. 


TELLERS. 


A 


MOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 19, 1837. 


Minurrs.) Bills. Read a second time :—Commissioners 
of Bankrupts; Pillory Abolition; and Theatres Regu- 
Jation,—Read a third tine :—Public Works (Ireland). 

Petitions presented, By Lord BrouGHamM, from a place in 
Seotland, against the Scotch Municipal Reform Amend 
ment Bill; and from the Vestry and Householders of St. 
Luke's, Middlesex, in favour of the plan for the abolition 
of Church-rates ; and a seeond, to the same effect, from 
a Dissenting congregation. 


Mvunicipan Corponations.]  Vis- 
count Melbourne presented a petition from 
the city of Bristol, to which he begged 
leave to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships. The petition was agreed to at a 
public meeting held in that city, and had 
7,386 names attached to it. The object 
of the petition was to call on their Lord- 
ships to pass the Lrish Municipal Corpo- 
ration Bill. The petitioners took that 
opportunity of denying the accuracy of 
the statements contained in a petition 
presented on a former evening by a noble 
and learned Lord opposite, which went to 
impugn the correctness of certain observa- 
tions made by him (Viscount Melbourne) 
as to the working of the Municipal Re- 
form Bill in’ Bristol. The observations 
which he had made were not founded on 
any feeling that might be supposed to 
exist in the city of Bristol generally, nor 
were they connected with any expression 
of feeling that might have emanated from 
a public meeting, but were based on evi- 
dence which had been carefully obtained 
with respect to the working of the Muni- 
cipat Corporations Lill, Elis object was 


to give his opinion as to the actual work- 
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ing of that Bill, so far as he had been able 
to collect evidence with respect to its oper- 
ation. The petition which had been pre- 
sented from other parties in Bristol, con- 
tained statements opposed to the facts 
which he had laid before their Lordships, 
the correctness of which he could refute 
by a reference to documents. He, how- 
ever, would not trouble their Lordships by 
noticing them all, but would merely press 
on their attention one of the points ac- 
tually in dispute. That point had relation 
to the efficiency of the police system in 
checking and preventing crime under the 
new Municipal Bill. He was now pre- 
pared to show, that what he had for- 
merly said, was perfectly correct; and in 
doing so, he should rely on an authority 
which he was certain would have great 
weight with their Lordships. The pre- 
sent Recorder of Bristol (SirC. Wetherell), 
was the authority to whom he referred. 
He had the concurrence of that learned 
personage in support of the fact, that the 
Municipal Corporation Bill had operated 
most beneficially in introducing an efli- 
cient police into Bristol. As the opinion 
of that learned Gentleman on this subject 
was very important, he could not refrain 
from alluding to it. At the quarter ses- 
sions held in July, 1836, the learned Re- 
corder stated, that though the population 
of the city had increased, in consequence 
of the extension of its ancient limits, yet 
crime had diminished. At the quarter 
sessions held on the 8th of October, the 
same learned person stated, that it was 
true misdemeanor had increased, but that, 
considering the great increase of popula- 
tion occasioned by the Municipal Reform 
Act, crime had decreased. In January, 
1837, the learned Gentleman stated simi- 
lar sentiments; and at the same quarter 
sessions the grand jury said, that they felt 


Municipal Corporations. 


it to be their duty to express their appro- | 


bation of the improved state of the police. 
Finally, in April, 1837, the learned Re- 
corder expressed great satisfaction at the 
efficiency of the police, observing, that 
taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion, the town had benefitted by the new 
system of police. Such evidence as he 
had adduced would, he thought, answer 
every objection that had been raised on 
the subject of police; and as for the other 
points, he would not trouble the House by 
referring to them. 

Lord Wynford had every reason to be- 
lieve, that the statements contained in the 
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petition presented by him, were perfectly 
correct. He hoped that the noble Vis- 
count would move for a Committee to in- 
quire into the subject. If the noble Vis- 
count took that course, he pledged himself 
to prove that the statements contained in 
the petition were accurate. 
Petition laid on the table. 
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Irisn Fisnertes.] The Earlof Glen- 
gall presented a petition from certain 
landowners on the banks of the river Suir, 
complaining of the encroachments on the 
rights of fishing. He took this opportu- 
nity of calling the attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the House, to the 
importance of the subject of the Irish 
Fisheries ; both the deep sea fisheries, and 
the in-shore fisheries. ‘The deep sea fish- 
ing was a question vitally interesting to 
the poor of Ireland, and one which could 
not be avoided whenever the subject of 
Poor-laws was discussed. “ It is noto- 
rious (continued the noble Earl) that the 
coasts of Ireland abound with fish in 
greater quantities than the coasts of any 
other portion of the globe; yet so great is 
the poverty of the people, that they are 
unable to avail themselves of the blessings 
which Providence has so liberally placed 
within their reach ; hundreds of thousands 
might be employed in this trade—yet 
what is the case? In 1822, there were 
7,655 boats and 36,000 men employed ; 
in 1830, there were 13,119 boats and 
64,000 men; this increase was the con- 
sequence of the bounty given by Govern- 
ment. After that period, the bounty was 
withdrawn; and in 1836, the boats had 
decreased to 10,761, and the men to 
54,000, I shall not argue the propriety 
'of bounties; but the facts here detailed, 
speak for themselves. The greatest des- 
titution prevails among the fishermen on 
the north-west and south-west coasts— 
|those are poor countries, but it is the 
same in more favoured districts; near 
| Dublin, great distress prevails; at Dun- 
/garvon, also on the south-east coast, the 
|case isthe same. The people have not 
ithe means of procuring boats or imple- 
; ments for fishing. He was glad to find 
‘that the Board of Public Works were in- 
trusted with the interests of this trade, as 
he was sure that that most intelligent 
officer, Colonel! Burgoyne, would assist 
them to the utmost of his power, as there 
was still about 12,0002. of the money ap- 
propriated by Parliament for their use, 
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untouched and unavailable. Surely, it 
would be well for Government to encour- 
age this trade as a nursery for seamen for 
future exigencies, instead of inducing so 
valuable a class to emigrate. He strongly 
urged this point on the consideration of 
the Government. Now, as respects the 
in-shore fishery, the state fishery is one of 
deep importance as regards property in 
one sense, and the tranquillity and moral 
habits of the peasantry on the other. 
Dreadful outrages have been the result of 
the defective state of the laws, arising 
from the undefined rights of parties to 
the strands and wastes at the mouths of 
the rivers. Last month, a vast body of 
individuals, above 1,000 persons, armed 
with guns and scythes, attacked the weirs 
of Mr. Hector, of Kildoney, near Bally- 
shannon, in the county of Donegal, de- 
stroyed his boats and nets, and endeavoured 
to seize Mr. Hector, and murder him. 
Only a few days ago, a second attack 
was made on his property. The noble 
Karl then read the following statement :— 


Trish Fisheries. 


“ County of Donegal.—On Friday night, or 
Saturday morning last, between 200 and 300 
of the peasantry assembled at Kildoney, 
within three miles of this town, armed with 
guns, swords, scythes, and pikes; and after 
firing into several windows, where they sus- 
pected Mr, Hector and Mr. Kelly (his assist- 
ant) were concealed, they proceeded to Mr. 
Hector’s store, from which they took his nets 
and other fishing tackle, and placing them in 
a pile, set fire to and completely consumed 
them. They then got boats and proceeded to 
where he had other nets set, which they also 
destroyed, and broke his boats in pieces, 
They thus openly set at nought the Lord- 
lieutenant’s proclamation (issued last week), 


_ofiering 40/. for the discovery of any of the 


persons concerned in the previous outrage, as 
stated in our last. Shots were fired, after 
which they quickly separated. About 10 
o’clock that night some person came to Mr. 
Kelly’s house at the Abbey, and desired him 
to get up and conceal himself, or he would be 
murdered, which he did just in time to save 
his life, for he was not long out when an attack 
was made on his dwelling, but, finding he was 
not there, they decamped after firing some 
shots. Mr. Hector was so alarmed at their 
formidable appearance, that he resolved on 
coming into this town; and having taken up 
his abode inthe house of Mr. Wilson, a 
Scotchman, the house was attacked on Satur- 
day night, and the windows smashed.” 


This is the state of things in the north. 
In the south, a few years ago, vast boiies 
collected from the counties of Tipperary, 
Kilkenny, and Waterford, and destroyed 
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all the Scotch weirs in Waterford haven. 
On the 6th of June only, an immense con- 
course of persons destroyed the weirs 
between Waterford and Duncannon Fort. 
The noble Earl read this extract :— 
“Terrible Conflict.—Waterford. An ima 
mense concourse of persons went down the 
river in cots on Tuesday, for the purpose of 
destroying the weirs between this city and 
Duncannon, which have been illegally erected, 
and are destructive, in a great measure, to the 
salmon of the Suir. ‘They proceeded vigor- 
ously in their work of levelling until they had 
been seen by the county of Wexford people, 
who assembled in great numbers to the banks, 
and succeeded in restraining them from fur- 
ther devastation. A fight immediately com- 
menced between the adverse parties, the cot- 
men flinging stones at an awful rate, they being 
replied to by as thick vollies from the shore. 
We regret exceedingly to record, that two of 
the country people, of the names of Walsh and 
Doyle, fell in the conflict, having received 
such injuries as deprived them of existence.” 
Surely this isa state of things which ought 
not to last. Allowing the country people 
to take the law into their own hands is 
productive of most serious results, espes 
cially in a country like Ireland, unfortu- 
nately too prone to disturbance; all this 
arises from the uncertainty of the rights 
of erecting Scotch weirs on the strands. 
Suits at law have frequently been tried, 
and generally gone against the proprietors 
of these weirs. The 10th of Charles Ist, 
in the Irish statutes, ‘enacts and secures 
to the public a right to the use of the 
strands and wastes on the shores of Ire- 
land for fishing purposes, and confers a 
complete freedom of fishery to all British 
subjects.” This act is not repealed; it 
would be well that it was more distinetly 
defined, as itis the cause of ail these 
scenes of outrage. Higher up these rivers, 
especially this very river, which runs into 
Waterford Flaven, all species of illegal 
means are resorted to to destroy the fish ; 
in the town of Clonmel, where there isa 
mayor and county and stipendiary magis- 
trates, the law is daily violated by the 
millowners in the most unblushing man- 
ner; the consequence of this is, the coun- 
try people, imitating the example of their 
richer brethren, do the same; they collect 
in bodies and proceed at night to poach ; 
these parties generally end in sheep-steal- 
ing expeditions and carousals in unlicensed 
whisky houses, and a general demoraliza- 
tion ensues. Frequently, under pretence 
of fishing, predatory parties meet, and, as 
ihe police are by the Constabulary Bill 
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not allowed to interfere in fishing mat- 
ters, they are allowed to molest the coun- 
try unrestrained. This law requires revi- 
sion. I[ should beg to recommend, as 
there are seventy-nine statutes on the sub- 
ject of the Irish fisheries, that they be 
consolidated into one plain act, the con- | 
struction of which T consider to be well | 
worthy the attention of his Majesty’s | 
Government. “1 move that there be laid | 
on the table of this ITouse the constabu- 
lary reports of the attacks on Mr. Hector’s 
property at Kildory, in the county of 
Donegal, and that on the weirs between 
Arthurstown and Duncannon Fort, com- 
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mitted in the months of May and June 
ult.” 
Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, June 19, 1857. 

Petitions presented. “By Sir E, Hayes, from Donegal, 
against Medieal Charities Bill—By Sir R. Donkin, from 
Berwick upon Tweed, against the Boundaries of Boroughs 
Bill.—By Captain Wemyss, from Fifeshire, against Pri- 

Scotland BilL—By Mr. Parrorr, from Dawlish, 

against Highway-rates Bill. —By Sir Joun WRotTesLey, 

from Staffordshire, for alterations of New Poor-law Act. 

—By Sir Georce Ciers, from Kilmarnock, and Glass 

gow, against Municipal Corporations Scotland Bill. 


son 


Before public business commenced, the 
House was counted out. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 20, 1837. 


4 


| 
| 
Demise or mis Masesty Kina Wit. | 
Liam THE Fourrnu.] Their Lordships 
met this morning at a quarter past ten 
o'clock, im consequence of the Drarn of 
his Masesty, King William IV, which 
tvok place at Windsor, at twelve minutes 
past two o’clock, on this day, their Lord- 
ships were immediately summoned in pur- 
suance of the 7th and 8th, William ITI, ce. 
15. The Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
the Bishop of Salisbury, the Earl of Chi- 
chester, Viscount Strangford, and Lord 
Kenyon were present, and after prayers 
had been read by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
all took the oath of allegiance to her Ma- 
jesty as Queen Victoria. 

Their Lordships adjourned till three 
o'clock, and at that period a great number 
of Peers took the oath of allegiance. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 20, 1837, 


} 





ProcEEpiIncs ON THE Kine’s Dear.) 
The Speaker proceeded to the Council at 
eleven o'clock, and at a quarter to on 
tered the House. Standing before 
chair, the right hon, Gentleman took 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy to 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

The names of the Representatives of 
City of London were then called, when 
they advanced to the table, and took the 
oaths as did a great number of other Mem- 
bers. 

The House was occupied in administering | 
the vaths of allegiance until four o’clocl 
when it adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, June 21, 1837. 


Their Lordships only met to administer 
the oaths to such of the Peers as bad not 
taken them the preceding day. 

Viscount Melbourne announced that in 
all probability he should be charged with a 
message from the Crown to their Lordships 
on the following day. 

cpdabpnavenie 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 21, 1837. 

No other business was transacted but ad 
ministering the oaths of allegiance. 

Lord John Russell gave notice that 
probably he should on the next day be 
charged to communicate a message from 
the Crown. 

at AA Ad ed A 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 22, 1837. 


By the 
mecasure 


Mix Archbishop of 


that would im- 


v Petition presented. 
CANTERBURY, praying for 
triet Observance of the Sabbath, 


TRS.) 
some 


sure the more 


FROM HER Masesty.] Vis 
count Meibourne entered the House with 
a Message from the Queen. 

The Lord Chancellor read the Message 
as follows : 


“7 
Messac} 


‘“Vicroria REGINA, 
“ The Queer entertains the fullest con- 
fidence that the House of Lords will par- 
ticipate in the deep affliction which her 


| Majesty feels in the death of the late 


King, whose constant desire to promote 


} the interests, ta maintain the liberties, and 
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Message from 
to linprove the laws and institutions of the 
country must insure for his name and 
memory the dutiful and affectionate re- 
spect of all her Majesty’s subjects. 

* The present state of public business, 
and the period of the Session, when con- 
sidered in connexion with the law that 


imposes upon her Majesty the duty of 


summoning a new Parliament, within a 
limited time, renders it inexpedient, in the 
Judgment of her Majesty, that any new 
measure should be recommended for your 
adoption, with the exception of such as 
may be requisite for carrying on the 
public service from the close of the present 
Session to the meeting of the new Parlia- 
ment.” 


Viscount Melbourne proceeded to say : 
I have, my Lords, uo doubt that you will 
agree with me, that an immediate answer 
ought to be sent by your Lordships to the 
gracious message which you have just 
heard, Although, my Lords, I am of 
opinion, that there can be no doubt enter- 
tained of the prudence, the wisdom, and 
the propriety, under present circumstances, 
of following the course pointed out to your 
Lordships, yet, as it is possible that a 
difference of opinion may arise upon 
that subject, and as it is my most anxious 
wish, upon an occasion like the present, to 
avoid anything which may interfere with 
that unanimity that I desire to see pre- 
vailing, to avoid every difference of opi- 
nion; it ismy intention to postpone to a 
future day that part of the address upon 
which all may not agree, and to contine 
myself to that upon which no difference 
of opinion can arise, It refers to that loss 
which this country has sustained—which 
we, in common with all others, have ex- 
perienced, and respecting which it is our 
duty to carry the expressions of our grief 
and condolence to the foot of the Throne. 
I feel certain, with respect to the first part 
of the Address, which I have now to move 
for your Lordships’ adoption, that your 
Lordships will not only assent to it, but 
also that you deeply lament with me that 
the nation has been deprived of the gracious 
Sovereign who was ever anxious for the 
welfare of his subjects, while I have to 
deplore, my Lords, that I and my col- 
leagues have been deprived of a most 
gracious Master, and that the world has 
been deprived of a man, I will say it of 
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the best jiatentions—of a beimg of the 
Inost uncompromising and firmest honour, 
‘and of the most strict integrity that ever it 
pleased Divine Providence to place upon 
the Throne. It is impossible for me, my 
Lords, to express the grief experienced in 
the loss of such a Sovereign. It is un- 
necessary for me to expatiate at any great 
‘length upon his Majesty’s character, or to 
/go into the details of his Majesty’s life, 
with which many of you are better, and 
most of your Lordships as well, acquainted 
as IT can be. His late Majesty, it is well 
| known, was educated in that which is the 
| favourite service of the country; and 
| while he served in the navy he greatly 
distinguished himself, especially during 
| the American war. I have not, my Lords, 
sufficient knowledge of the naval service 
to speak upon this subject; but [ have 
heard from those who have a complete 
knowledge of it, that his late Majesty was 
deservedly admired for his intelligence 
and activity as an officer, and for his zeal 
and attention in the duties of his profes- 
sion. When his Majesty returned fiom 
the active duties of his profession, when 
he came back to the civil service of his 
country, he took an active, a useful, and 
often no undistinguished nor unimportant 
share in the debates of your Lordships’ 
House. When his Majesty ascended the 
Throne, the knowledge which he had 
acquired from his professional education 
of the whole of the colonial system of this 
country, and in his service abroad the 
knowledge he had of all that could be 
effectually beneficial to this country, was 
undoubtedly of very great importance ; 
and I will appeal to any one who ever ap- 
proached his Majesty upon those subjects, 
whether his practical acquaintance with 
the principles and details of public 
business were not very extensive and very 
accurate, and whether his Majesty did not 
employ the greatest zeal, and the most 
unremitting assiduity, and the most 
anxious desire to do in everything that was 
submitted to him the most strict justice. 
Upon another matter let me say—perhaps, 
my Lords, [ express myself in too humble 
a manner for the occasion—but [ must 
state (as it was necessary in the situation 
that I held to be in frequent communi- 
cation with his Majesty) that I think that 
so fair a man, or so just a man, I have 
not ever yet known in the course of my 
experience—most fair, most candid, most 





impartial, most willing to hear, to weigh 
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and to consider what was urged even in 
vpposition to his most favourite opinions 
Qualities that are great and_ sterling- 
-truly so in any man, but more parti 
sia uly great and sterling in a Sovercign. 
His Majesty’s reign has not been a 
protracted one; it was not to be ex- 
pected that it could be. Ascending the 
Throne at an advanced period of life, 
it was not to be expected that his reign 
could be a long one; but it has been cut 
short by a disease beyond the reach of art, 
and at an earlier period than those who 
had observed his Majesty’s apparent 
strength and the activity of his habits 
could have anticipated. But though his 
Majesty’s reign has not been long, its 
duration has been marked by great and 
important events. [t has, my Lords, been 
marked with important measures and by 
important events, upon W hich, of course, a 
difference of opinion exists amongst your 
Lordships, and which difference it is not 
my intention to revive upon the present 
oceasion; but this much I will say, that 
through the whole course of these events 
--through the whole course of everything 


Messag e from 


that has happened—in the whole course of 


them, I feel certain that his Majesty was 
only actuated by the desire to promote 
the good of his people, to secure the 
tranquillity of the country, and to uphold 
the real interests of all. I feel, my Lords, 
that I have very inadequately discharged 
my duty upon the present oceasion ; but 
the hurry of the last few days I have 
passed through bas afforded no time for 
the construction of carefally turned sen- 
tences. Though, my Lords, | have not 
spoken with eloquence, [ have spoken 
with truth. I have spoken no more than 
] think, and no more than I[ feel—no more 
than what [ know to be true with respect 
to his late most gracious Majesty, In de- 
scanting upon the virtues of a deceased 
sovereign | cannot be suspected of adul- 
ation or of Hattery. It is usua upon oc- 
casions like this to advert to the character 
of the re igning Sovereign. Her Majesty’s 

declaration is before the public~-she has 
declared that she relies upon the affections 
of her people, and upon the loyalty and 
attachment of Parliament; her Mayjesty’s 
declaration | have no doubt will be cor- 
dially responded to. Can anything be 
added with respect to her Majesty herself 
than what she has already declared? | 
appeal to your Lordships whether you 
could have a fairer promise of all that is 
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digoitied, becoming, ay, and firm too, 
than that which has already been given by 
lier Majesty. ‘The noble Viscount con- 
cluded by proposing an address of condo- 
lence to her Majesty upon the death of 
the late King, and of congratulation upon 
her aecession to the Throne. 

The Duke of JWellington: 1 coneur, 


my Lords, entirely in every expression of 


the noble Viscount’s speech upon this 
oceasion, and also in the address. 1 have 
served his late Majesty in the highest 
situation; I have been in his Council as 
well as the noble Viscount. I indeed, did 
not serve him so long as the noble Vis- 
count, or even in any such prosperous 
circumstances as the noble Viscount, but 
[ have had opportunities of witnessing in 
all these circumstances the personal ad- 
vantages of character so ably described by 
the noble Viscount. It has fallen to my 
lot to serve his Majesty at different periods, 
and in different situations and while Ll had 
the happiness of doing so, upon all those 
occasions | have witnessed not only all 
the virtues ascribed to him by the noble 
Viscount, but likewise a firmness, a dis- 
cretion, a candour, a justice, a spirit of 
conciliation towards others, and a respect 
for all, Probably there never was a so- 
vercign whoin such circumstances, and 
ene ompassed by so many difficulties, more 


successiully met them than he did upon 
every occasion that he had to engage 
them. Iwas induced to serve his Ma- 


Jesty not only from my sense of duty, not 
alone from the fe eling that the Sovereign 
of this country has the right to command 
my services in any situation in which | 
consider { could be of use, but from a 
fecling of gratitude to his Majesty for 
favours conferred on me, for personal dis- 
tinctions conferred on me, notwithstanding 
that T had been unfortunately in the situ- 
ation of bemg under the necessity of op- 
posing myself to his Mayesty’s views and in- 
tentions when he was employed in a high 
situation under Government, and in con- 
sequence of which he had to resign a 
great office, which he must beyond all 
others have been most anxious to retain. 
Notwithstanding that, my Lords, His 
Majesty employed me in his service, and 
he as a Sovereign manifested towards me 
a kindness, condescension, and favour 
which, long as | live, I never can forget. 
l considered myself then not only bound 
by duty, and the sense I feel of gratitude 
to all the Sovereigns of this country, but 
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more especially towards his late Ma-} Duke had justly alluded to the absence of 


jesty, to have relieved him from every 


difficulty 1 could under any circum- 
stances, [ second the Motion for the 


Address. 
Earl Grey could not reconcile it to has 
had 
properly discharged the duty which he 
owed to the memory of his late Majesty, 


feelings—he could not think that he 


or the duty which he owed to himself, if 


he passed over in silence the motion 
which had been made by his noble Friend. 
The manner in which the Address 
proposed to their Lordships was charac- 
terised by the utmost propricty, and in 
every word of that address he entirely 
concurred, He rejoiced that his noble 
Vriend had abstained from connecting the 


was 


vote which they would have to give this | 





evening with any topic that could possibly | 
the most unequivocal testimony of his con- 


disturb that unanimity which, valuable at 


all times, must be particularly valuable | 


on an occasion like the present — that 
unanimity, which would manifest the 
feelings which he was convinced existed 
in the hearts of all. He, like the two 
preceding Speakers, had also had the 
honour of serving his late Majesty, and he 
could bear honest and fervent testimony 
to his possession of all those excellent 
qualities which had been so ably described 
by his noble Friend, and to which the noble 
Duke had also most feelingly referred, 
Of his late Majesty he wouid say, 
man more sincerely devoted to the in 
terests of his country—that a man who 
had a better understanding of what was 


that a 


necessary to the furtherance of those in- | 


terests—that a man who was more patient 
in considering all the circumstances con- 
nected with those interests—that a man 
who was more attentive to his duty on 
every occasion, never did exist. If ever 
a sovereign deserved the character, it 
might truly be affirmed of William 4th, 
that he was * A Patriot King!” In ad- 
dition to the qualities of diligence, assi- 
duity, and attention, by which he was so 
eminently distinguished, his patience in 
investigating every subject, the knowledge 
he had acquired of the principles of the 
constitution and of the interests of the 
country—these qualities were aided by the 
kind condescension with which, as_ his 
noble Friend stated, he listened to ob- 
himself 
had previously conceived, and his anxious 
desire to decide what was best for the 
country ever which he ruled. ‘The noble 





all personal resentment by which the con- 
duct of his late Majesty had been uni- 
formly characterised, and, in confirmation 
of that statement, he could himself 
state, that he had observed, upon all 
oceasions, the deep anxiety which had 
been deseribed by the noble Duke to avoid 
anything like a ditference between the So- 
vereign and those who surrounded him. 
He had been to-day called upon, in the 
discharge of his duty to the memory of his 
Sovereign, who had ever been to him a 
gracious master, to say thus much; and he 
had the satisfaction of stating, whatever 
might have been the imperfections which 
had attended his endeavours to serve his 
late Majesty, that, immediately before 
the commencement of his Majesty’s fatal 
iliness, he had received from his Majesty 


tidence and good opinion. Having already 
stated that he could not deny to his 
own feelings their expression upon the pre- 
sent occasion, he would conclude by de- 
claring his concurrence in the other por- 
tion of the Address, which related to the 
congratulation of her present Majesty ; 
and although, being called to the Throne 
at so early a period, the difficulties which 
beset her were necessarily great, yet he 
concurred in the hope that, under the 
blessing of Providence, they would be 
diminished by the development of that 
character which had been so auspiciously 
exhibited in those acts of government 
with which she had commenced her reign. 

Lord Brougham said, that the situation 
Which he had had the honour of holding 
in the councils of his late Majesty, during 
a considerable part of his reign, forbade 
him to be silent on the present occasion. 
In all that had been said by his noble 
Friend the noble Viscount, and by the 
noble Duke, as to the personal qualities of 
the late Sovereign, he entirely agreed, more 
especially in what had been said of his 
Majesty’s amiable disposition, his inflex- 
ible love of justice, and the rare candou: 
by which his character was distinguished. 
On these points it was natural that the noble 
Viscount and the noble Duke, standing 
in the official relation to his Majesty 
which they had done, should dwell ; but 
it was still more natural, because it was 


more useful, and more honourable to 
the memory of the late Sovereign, 


and in no wise less appropriate to the 
present occasion, to reflect not only on 
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the virtues of the man, but also on the 
glorious, the beneficent, and the auspicious 
attributes of his reign—glorious because 


it was distinguished by the maintenance of 


peace abroad, and tranquillity at home— 
beneficent, because it was signalised by 
bestowing the most important boon which 
a sovereign could give to or withhold from 
his people—a wise amelioration of the 
laws, and a well-considered improvement 
in the institutions of the country—and 
auspicious, in the earnest it gave of still 
further improvements; greater they could 
not be, but they might ‘be increased so as 
to diffuse more 
those laws and institutions amongst the 
people. These were pledges which had 
descended with the crown to her Majesty 
the Queen Victoria, and he sincerely 
joined with their Lords ships in hoping that 
her Majesty’s reign might be long and 
prosperous, and that in it, by the blessing 
of God and the wisdom of Parliament, 
those pledges might be redeemed. 

The Address was unanimously agreed to, 
and ordered to be presented by the Lords 
with white staves (menibers of her Ma- 
jesty’s household.) 


AppreEss OF ConnoLENCE TO THE 
Queen DowaGer.] Viscount Melbourne 
said, that acting on the precedents esta- 
blished on similar melancholy occasions, 
he had now to propose that an Address of 
condoleace be sent to her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, on the melancholy occasion 
of the loss which her Majesty had sus- 
tained, and to assure her Majesty of the 
deep sympathy which the House enters 
tained for the loss to her Majesty and the 
country. In submitting this motion he 
would not dwell on the esteem which her 
Majesty had won from all classes of the 
country, by her amiable conduct and the 
exemplary manner in which she discharged 


the duties of her high station. These 
were well known to their Lordships and 
the country; but let him add, that her 


Majesty’s conduct was still—if it could be 
-—-more distinguished by the manner in 
which she discharged her duties to his 
Majesty in his illness, and the exemplary 
assiduity and patience with which she bore 
the fatigues which her unremitting at- 
tention to his Majesty had imposed on her. 

The motion was agreed to, and wnani- 
mously ordered to be presented to her Ma- 
Jesty by the Lord President, the Lord 


widely the blessings of 
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Piivy Seal, the Duke of Wellington, 
Grey, and the Duke of Richmond. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Thursday, June 22, 1837. 
MINUTES. 


Lancaster, 


by Sir 


Petitions presented. By 
against the Bor 
JOHN TYKRELL, 
Poor-rates, from the 
Tenements.—By Mr. 
Various 


Mr. Greene, from 
indaries of Boroughs Bill.— 
from Essex, for a tranfer of the 
oeecupiers to the owners of small 
Suaw, and Mr. Gov_aurn, from 
against the Irish Tithe Bill; and any 
further grant to Maynooth College.—By Lord EprinGton, 
from Devonshire, for the Ministerial plan for the abolition 
of Church-rates; and for the transfer of the Poor-rates 
the tenants to the owners of small Tenements.—By 
Mr. SERGEANT ¥, from the governors of the 
Foundling Hospital, of the city of Cork, praying that 
that Hospital might be exempted from the Irish Poor-law 
Bill; andalso from the north of Ireland, praying for reforms 
in the Church, and particularly for the restoration of the 
ten Bishopries which had been lately abolished; and 
from Bandon, in favour of the Agricultural and Com- 
mercial Bank of Ireland. 


places, 


troin 


TACKSO 


MessaGr FROM THE QueeEN.] Lord 
John Russell appeared at the bar, and 
said that he was charged with a Message 
from her Majesty ; which he immediately 
brought up. 

The Spea 

“ Vicrorta ReGina, 

The Queen entertains the fullest 
nee that the House of Com- 
participates in the deep affliction 
her Majesty feels at the death of the late 
Kine, 


ker read as follows : 


confide 
mons 

whose constant desire to promote 
liberties, and 
the laws and institutions of the 


the interests, maintain the 
mM prov e 
country, will insure for his name and me- 
mory the dutiful and affectionate respect 


ofall her Majesty’s subjects. The present 
state of the public business, and the pe- 
riod of the Session, when considered 
connexion with the law which imposes on 
her Majesty the duty of summoning a new 
Parliament within a limited time, renders 
it inexpedient in the judgment of her 
Majesty that any new measure should be 
recommended for your adoption, with the 
exception of such as may be necessary for 
carrying on the public service from the 
close of the present till the meeting of the 
new Parliament.’ 

Lord John Russeli then said, it is my 
duty on the present occasion to move an 
Address of this House to the Queen, in 
answer to her Majesty’s most gracious 
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Message, [fn proposing an answer to that 


Message it is my intention to follow the 
precedents of former occasions——precedents 
suggested by the obvious dictates of good 
sense as well as by reasons of policy and 
considerations of respect. In conformity 
with those precedents, I propose to sepa- 
rate those expressions of sentiment regard- 
ing the loss which her Majesty and the 
nation have sustained, as well as those 
which the occasion of her accession in- 
spires, from all that relates to the public 
business of the country. With respect to 
that part of the proposed Address which 
will contain expressions of condolence, I 
have no doubt [ shall meet with perfect 
sympathy from all parts of the House, 
I feel it quite unnecessary for me to use 
any arguments for the purpose of indu- 
cing this House to express its sincere 
regret for the loss of a Monarch who was 
sincerely attached to the constitution of 
England, and who made the general good 
and welfare of his subjects the rule of his 
conduct through life. His reign, though 
a short one, has been remarkable for this 
—that during its whole course we have 
not been disturbed by foreign warfare, 
while, at the same time, it has been equally 
distinguished by another characteristic— 
namely, that during its continuance great 
and important changes have been made in 
our domestic policy. The late King was 
called to the Throne of these realms at 
a time when the demands for 
changes were exceedingly prevalent. Wil- 
liam 4th had the good fortune to be not 
only exercised in the ordinary occur- 
rences and business of life, but acquainted 
with political affairs. In his early years 
he was removed to a considerable dis- 
tance from any chance of succeeding to 
the Crown, he therefore was proportion- 
ably removed from the baleful influence 
of that flattery, that subserviency, those 
seductions, which attend persons more im- 
mediately in expectation of succecding 
to Royal power. Circumstances protected 
him from the corrupting intercourse of 
those who in all courts are but too anxious 
to pamper the will of any who enjoy the 
near prospect of exercising power. He 
was bred to a service which constituted 
the glory and the support of England—he 
was bred to the popular and patriotic 
service of the Royal Navy. Subsequently 
he took part in the councils of this great 
nation as a Member of the House of 
Peers, and he had during a long portion 


those 
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of his life an opportunity of beholding po- 
litical occurrences, and = watching the 
course of public eveuts, during the reigns 
of his father and his elder brother, who 
for so many years held the sceptre of 
these realms. Having enjoyed the op- 
portunities incident to his station of 
making himself acquainted with the prin- 
ciples and details of public affairs, he 
came to the Throne possessing these 
advantages; he was, therefore, more 
ready and better qualified than a Prince 
under ordinary circumstances to cope with 
the difficulties which attended the period 
of his accession, It is not my intention, 
I should not be doing justice to the various 
partics in this House, if I were to attempt 
to dwell upon the political bias, or con- 
duct in which the personal character of 
the late Sovereign was involved, but I am 
sure all who hear me will agree that, from 
first to last, he manifested the strongest 
disposition to improve the institutions of 
the country, and that at all times, and 
under all cireumstances, he showed a strong 
disposition to comply with the wishes of his 
people, and this disposition he manifested, 
setting aside for the time the feelings 
which might be supposed to belong to his 
dignity asa Sovereign, or hisown individual 
interests asaman. During the first Session 
of Parliament after the accession of the late 
King to the throne, there was a memorable 
period when it @epended upon the will of 
the Sovereign whether or not the House of 
Commons should be dissolved, and whether 
the great question brought forward and 
recommended by the Government of that 
day should be adopted or rejected. With 
respect te a question now so completely 
settled as the Reform Act, | might perhaps 
be permitted to say that it is one which has 
proved beneficial to the country ; but I do 
not think the present an occasion when 
references of that nature should be made, I 
therefore abstain from any remark one 
way or the other ; but this much I trust I 
may be permitted to say, that his Majesty, 
in acting on the advice which his Ministers 
thought it their duty to give on that 
memorable occasion, demonstrated in the 
clearest manner his wish that the people 
themselves should decide whether the 
House of Commons, as then constituted, 
deserved their confidence, or whether they 
would sanction the charge which by the 
Reform Act it was proposed to accomplish. 
In the subsequent periods of his late 
Majesty’s reign, whatever differences of 
opinion might exist amongst the several 
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parties with respect to the poley of cer 

tain measures, I think it will be cheerfully 
admitted and allowed by all, that the King 
was throughout influenced by a sincere 
regard to the prosperity and happiness of 
his people, — which happiness he thought 
would be best promoted by correcting all 
that amounted to abuse, and preserving all 
that was valuable in the institutions of the 
country. In the course of policy pursued 
during the late reign the Ning held various 
political opinions, accustomed as he was to 
consider the political affairs of this country 
and the conduct of the various parties who 
took a share in our public concerns : but 
this I am bound in justice to say, haying 
held a confidential situation in the councils 
of the King during the period in question 
that the course which his late Majesty took 
on occasions of such differences was the 
course most conformable to the constitution 
of this country and most befitting a 
Sovereign in his intercourse with his 
confidential and responsible advisers. What- 
ever his private opinions might be, his con- 
duct at all times was marked by the greatest 
personal kindness : he was in the habit of 
stating his opinions frankly, fairly, and fully 
never seeking any indirect means of 
accomplishing any object, but in a straight 
forward and manly way contined himself 
to an open, simple, and plain attempt to 
impress the minds of others with the opinion 
which he himself might at the moment 
entertain; and when upon any occasion the 
expression of his opinions did not lead to 
any change in the sentiments of his confiden- 
tial servants, it was then that he, conceiv- 

ing the pursuance of such a course to be 
his duty, either renounced and parted with 
the services of his advisers, or, permitting 
them to continue his servants, left them 
wholly responsible for carrying into effect 
the course of policy which they recome 
mended. It must be evident that that 
manly and noble conduct could not fail to 
have the effect of attaching to him every 
man Who had the honour during his reign 
of being engaged in the service of the 
Crown, ” whatever political opinions he 
might have held. Amongst the various 
merits and good qualities for which the 
late King was remarkable, I should be 
guilty of injustice if I did not state that the 
acquaintance he showed with the various 
classes of his subjects, with the state of the 
country, and with the laws and constitu- 
tion of this realm, was most remarkable and 
perfect. I will instance the Poor-laws, 
since it never was a party question, and I 
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may add, that his fitness to judge of the 
merits of that question related as well to 
Ireland as to England. In that question, 
whether it regarded England or Ireland, 
he took a deep interest, and his observa- 
tions on it, Whether they related to the one 
portion of the United Kingdom or the 
other, did show an intimate acquaintance 
with the various classes of his subjects, and 
above all, the deep desire and the deep in- 
terest he took, and the strong desire he felt, 
to promote their welfare and. hi appiness. 
Be it observed, that J say this without stat- 
ing what was the nature of his Majesty’s 
observations, or to what they tended. 
Whatever might have been their tendency, 
the sincere and earnest object of his solici- 
tude was to promote the happiness of all 
classes of his subjects, and more especially 
of those whose poverty made them less an 
object of regard to persons actuated by 
motives less high and less pure. As to his 
late Majesty’s conduct in other respects, as 
sovereign, | am sure I need not in this 
House dwell much in detail upon a matter 
so well known to all who hear me. His 
hospitality as a sovereign, his perfect readi- 
ness to give access to his presence, his 
anxiety at all times to increase the happi- 
ness of those around him, are known to all 
who knew anything of William 4th. No 
quality more distinguished the character of 


the late King than his atlectionate conduct 
to all who might stand in need of his 


Setting aside in some respects 
and pomp which belong to his 
was ever ready to relieve the 
distress of all who could properly come 
within the scope of Royal beneficence. 
After a reign of nearly seven years his Ma- 


assistance, 
the dignity 
station, he 


jesty became afflicted with a disease which 


1 believe the physicians in attendance 
thought from the very first to be attended 
with danger. It was my duty to state to 
his Majesty that his servants were quite of 
opinion there could not be a shadow of 
doubt on the question, that the general 
wish of his subjects was, that his Majesty 
should not neglect any precaution calcu- 
lated to preserve his health. His Majesty, 
with acknowledgments which I need not 
repeat, stated it was a great comfort to 
him that the public business was not inter- 
rupted by his illness. I believe, that in 
the unfortunate state of his Majesty’s con« 
stitution, it would have been impossible to 
have preserved his life by any precautions. 
But his devotion during his last illness, as 
well as through his whole reign, to the 
public service ought now to endear his 
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name and memory to all classes of his sub- to attend to the oftices of religion with 


jects. It was my wish, certainly, while 
this illness lasted, accompanied as it was 
with considerable suffering, not to press on 
his Majesty with any business which did 
not require immediate attention, but T am 
bound to say that all that which did, re- 
ceived immediate notice, and as an instance 
I may state, that on the last day of his 
life he signed one of those papers in which 
he exercised the royal prerogative of mercy. 


Five or six days before his death there | 


happened to be one of those offices vacant— 
the Military Knights of Windsor—and his 
Majesty mentioned that a person had some 
time before applied. I was not aware of 
who it was, but when I looked at the papers 
I found he was an officer who had been a 
considerable time im the army, and the 
occasion on which he was disabled was 
afterwards, when in the Yeomanry. His 
Majesty’s health had been drunk, and in 
firing off a gun, as was customary, the 
gun burst, by which accident he had both 
his arms shattered. His Majesty had re- 
membered the circumstance, and, recoilect- 
ing it even on a bed of sickness and severe 
suffering, the last appointment his Majesty 
made was a provision for that gentleman. 
I mention that as one instance out of 
many—if I were to mention all the in- 
stances of his Majesty’s kindness which 
were shown in the last days of his life, 
they are numerous, and would take up 
much of the time of the House. | think 
it was the proper reward of such a reign 
—a reign spent in a desire at all times 
to promote the benefit of his people, and 
that with an entire absence of selfishness, 
with a great manifestation of generosity, 
and an extreme wish always to promote 
the interests of morality and religion— 
it was, Sir, the appropriate reward of 
such a reign that, during that last and 
most painful illness, which his Majesty 
knew to be an ilJness of an alarming na- 
ture, he enjoyed the greatest calm and 
quict during the whole of it. It was 
likewise the natural reward of such a reign 
that he should have enjoyed throughout 
the whole of his last illness an unusual 
degree of fortitude. 4 have heard from 
those about him, that he was at all times 
in a most even temper, and most ready 
to make allowance for any pain to which 
he might necessarily be put. It was also 
part of the reward of a reign so spent 
that he should have enjoyed the full use 
of his faculties to the last, and that when 
yisited by « most rev. prelate he was able 


\ tion, but 





perfect composure. His Majesty having 
thus died lamented, the people he has 
reigned over having been thus deprived of 
him, I have only to ask the House to vote 


an address of condolence to her present 


Majesty upen the loss which she and the 
nation have sustained. At first view it 
may appear as if such an address but ill 
assorted with those congratulations which 
it is very fitting we should offer to the 
young Qucen on her accession to the 
throne. Hf her Majesty had enjoyed an 
opportunity during many years of attend- 
ing to the affairs of this country, and of 
learning how it was governed, her acces- 
sion might well be matter of congratula- 
with no interval between the 
finishing of her education and the time at 
which Parliament had declared her majo- 
rity to commence, there is something most 
serious and awful in the thought that she 
has had cast on her the government of a 
great country. When I propose, therefore, 
that we should vote an address of congra- 
tulation, i cannot help referring to those 
topics to which she has herself adverted in 
her address to the Privy Council. In 
that address her Majesty has stated that 
she trusted Divine Providence would give 
her strength to perform those duties with 
a wisdom that belonged to greater experi 
ence and more mature Her Ma- 


acre 
age, 


jesty stated that she placed her next re« 


liance upon the wisdom of Parliament and 
the loyalty of her people. She stated that 
she had been born and educated in this 
country under the guidance of a earcful 
and affectionate mother. Those, Sir, are 
the topics of congratulation. Those, Sir, 
are the topics that make one believe, 
which make one willing to believe, that 
the present Queen will not belie the ex- 
pectations—the general, the universal cx 
pectations, which are entertained with 
respect to her future reign. She has 
had an excellent education under a careful 
and atlectionate mother, who, knowing the 
high station she was destined to fill, has 
been anxiously solicitous to qualify her for 
the task; but allowing education to have 
done all that education can effect, we must 
be aware that much must depend upon 
the high courage which inspires high 
thoughts, and upon the will and the wish 
to devote herself to the interests of the 
country. That such will be her resolution 
{ entertain the fullest confidence. 1 feel 
assured that her royal mind will be devoted 
tothe improvement of those institutions 
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which we have been fortunate enough to 
inherit, and that, raised as she has been, 
and will be, in the affectionate welcome 
ofa great and powerful people, she will be 
enabled, under Divine Providence, to ac- 
complish that good of which this kingdom 
stands so much in need at the beginning of 
areign that, [ trust, will be prosperous and 
happy. i 


Message from 


Of this Iam sure, that the Mem- 
bers of this House of Commons and the 
wishes of those who clected it, will convey 
to her Majesty that advice which they 
think will tend most to her Majesty's 
honour, to the welfare of these kingdoms, 
to the preservation and strengthening of 
those rights and libertics which have im- 
memorially belonged, and which J trust 
perpetually may belong, tothe people of 
these United Kingdoms. 

Sir R. Peel said, although my attend- 
ance here to-day ts not unaccompanied by 
pain, yet the pain I should feel would be 
far more acute and more lasting if I were 
unable to join in the mournful ceremony 
which we are this evening called upon to 
go through. Only seven short years have 
elapsed since I, standing then in the 
situation which the noble Lord who has 
just sat down at present fills, had to per- 
form the duty of proposing to the House 
of Commons that it should offer to his late 
Majesty an assurance of our condolence on 
the death of his lamented predecessor, and 
at the same time to express their anxious 
hope that the reign upon which he was 
then about to enter might be long and pros- 
perous. If that prosperity could have 
been insured alone by the devotion of a 
Monarch tothe bestinterestsof thecountry, 
the latter wish would have been completely 
accomplished, for never did any sovereign 
obtain more entirely than did William 4th 
the gratitude and affection of his people. 
I need hardly remind the House that one 
of those wishes was disappointed. The 
hope which we expressed of a long reign 
has unfortunately not been fulfilled; but 
when we expressed another hope—namely, 
that his Majesty might enjoy the respect 
and affections of his people—-the House of 
Commons conveyed a wish which has been 
more than realised. To me it is now a 
melancholy consolation to be permitted to 
second this motion, and to unite with the 
noble Lord opposite in proposing to this 
ITouse that we should offer to the memory 
of the late King a sincere tribute of national 
respect. The becoming reserve which 
secludes a sovereign from the ordinary in- 
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tercourse of society had not the effect of 
concealing the real nature and disposition 
of the King, and I do believe that there 
never existed a more universal feeling than 
that now prevailing in this country, that 
the reigns of Government never were in- 
trusted to one who bore himself more fairly 
in every relation-——who bore the honours of 
his rank more meekly or with more true 
dignity—who evinced more compassion 
towards all who suttered, or who manifested 
on every occasion a nature more entirely 
free from selfishness. - There was no rank, 
however exalted, no station, however hum- 
ble, in which persons were not to be found 
who had opportunities of seeing how 
anxiously the late King did all in his power 
to promote individual and general hap- 
piness. It must, I am sure, be amongst 
the greatest consolations of his illustrious 
and now widowed Queen that the House 
of Commons—the heart of this great nation 
should entertain such sentiments as I am 
satisfied they do feel towards her lamented 
husband, and that we are at the same 
time profoundly sensible that she has, 
during the whole course of his reign, shed 
a lustre on it by the discharge of every 
domestic virtue, and the performance of 
all the dutics of domestic life. In the 
last and closing scene of mortal agony it 
is well known that she made unexampled 
efforts to mitigate the sufferings of him 
whose life was of so much value to her and 
to that people who were proud to acknow- 
ledge her as their Queen. I have had the 
good fortune to occupy the situation under 
the late King which the noble Lord oppo- 
site now fills, and I am enabled with the 
most perfect sincerity to confirm all that 
he has stated with respect to his late 
Majesty’s devoted attention to business, to 
the feelings and convenience of those 
with whom that business was to be trans- 
acted ; and I may add, that that applica- 
tion to business was carried the length of 
an utter forgetfulness of all amusement , 
and even of all private considerations, that 
could for a moment interfere with the 
most efficient discharge of his public 
duties. Never had public servants a more 
kind and indulgent master; never did a 
man act with more perfect fidelity. Never 
was there a man who, whatever might be his 
own political opinions, or with whatever 
frankness they might be stated, who acted 
with more entire good faith than his 
Majesty did towards those who were re- 
sponsible for the advice they tendered, 
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There was not only an absenee of 
direct means by which their free action 
could be impeded, there was not only a 
total absence of intrigue, but there was 
that sincere confidence and support, which 
was perfectly compatible with the main- 
tenance of even opposite opinions. In 
those cases in which it did happen to that 
much lamented Sovereign to entertain sen- 
timents different from his responsible 
advisers, they were, I can undertake to 
say, never pressed beyond the proper 
limits. Itis, Sir, with heartfelt sincerity 
that I join in the cordial good wishes ex- 
pressed in the Address moved by the noble 
Lord, that health, happiness, and a long 
reign of prosperity and glory may be 
enjoyed by the infant—the young Queen ; 
and [ can only wish that that success may 
respond to her own natural inclinations, 
and to her own natural powers—that it 
may respond to the atlectionate care and 
unremitting attention which have been 
devoted by an illustrious princess and an 
affectionate mother to her education. If 
that success correspond to those natural 
expectations and to that unremitting zeal, 
it will be as complete as human success 
can be. It is difficult, however unphiloso- 
phical it may be, to avoid forming a 
judgment from slight indications; but | 
will venture to say that there is no man 
who was present when her Majesty, at the 
age of eighteen years, first stepped from 
the privacy of domestic life to the discharge 
of the high functions which on Tuesday 
last she was first called on to perform, 
without entertaining a confident expecta- 
tion that she who could so demean herself 
was destined to a reign of happiness for 
her people and glory for herself. ‘There is 
something which art cannot imitate and 
lessons cannet teach—and there was some- 
thing in that demeanour which could only 
have been suggested by a high and gener- 
ous nature. There was an expression of 
deep regret at the domestic calamity with 
which she had been visited, and of a deep 
and awful sense of the duties she was called 
upon to fulfil—there was a becoming and 
dignified modesty in all her actions, which 
could, as I have already observed, only 
have been dictated by a high and generous 
nature, brought up no doubt under the 
guidance of one to whose affection, care, 
and solicitude, she is, and ought to be 
deeply grateful. [shall not weaken the 
effect of the noble Lord’s speech by enter- 
ing into further details; they are totally 
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unnecessary. I trust I have said enough 
to convince the House that all persons, 
without reference to party distinctions, and 
in the oblivion on this day of all party dif- 
ferences join in the expression of cordial 
condolence with her Majesty on the loss 
which she and the country have sustained, 
and in the most heartfelt wish that we are 
now at the commencement of a long, a 
prosperous, and a happy reign. 

The Address was unanimously agreed to 
and ordered to be presented by such Mem- 
bers of that House as were Members of 
her Majesty’s most hon, Privy Council. 


ConDOLENCE TO THE Quren Dow- 
AGER.] Lord John Russell said, that he 
considered it to be his duty to move, in 
accordance with what had been done by 
that House on other occasions, that an 
address of condolence be presented to Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager on the 
melancholy occasion of his late Majesty’s 
decease. Her Majesty the Queen Dowa- 
ger had had the melancholy satisfaction 
of doing everything that it was possible 
even for a person in humble life to do, to 
assuage the pain under which his late 
Majesty suffered during the last days of his 
existence. He believed, that there was 
no one who was not aware that her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager had actually, 
and to a very great extent, risked her own 
health by her constant, unremitting and 
sleepless attendance upon his late Majesty. 
He felt it right also to observe, that her 
conduct on that trying occasion had been 
only such as his Majesty and the country 
might have expected from the constant 
care and faithful affection with which she 
had ever attended to the wishes and desires 
of her royal husband. He thought he 
need say no more to induce the House to 


join in a message to her Majesty the 


Queen Dowager, assuring her of the deep 
and unabated respect with which they 
regarded her. 

Agreed to unanimously. 

To be presented by Lords Morpeth, 
Ashley, Seymour, and Alford and by Mr. 
Labouchere, and Mr. Estcourt. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 23, 1837. 
MINUTES.) Bills. Read a first time :—Mistaken Referen- 
ces.——Read a second time : --Bridlington Harbour 


Pusentic Bustness—Appress TO THE 
Query.] On the motion of Viscount Mel- 
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bourne, theclerk at the table read the follow- 
ing paragraph from the Message which was 
delivered yesterday from her Majesty :— 
“The present state of the public business 
and the period of the session, when considered 
in connection with the law which imposes on 
her Majesty the duty of summoning a new Par 
liament within a limited time, renders it inex- 
pedient, in the judgement of her Majesty, that 
any new measures should be recommended for 
your adoption, with the exception of such as 
may be requisite for carrying on the public 
service from the of the present 
to the meeting of the new Parliament.” 
Viscount Melbourne then said: My 
Lords, it now my duty to call your 
Lordships’ attention to the latter paragraph 
of her Majesty’s most gracious message 
which I had the honour of bringing down, 
but which was postponed in order that no 
comment, observation, or proceeding what- 
soever might mar the general fecling of 
condolence for the loss of his late Majesty. 
It is now my intention to move that your 
lordships do adopt an address in answer to 
that part of her Majesty’s most gracious 
Message ; and, if vour lordships approve 
of it, to express our intention to pursue the 
course recommended by her Majesty. It 
is unnecessary for me to state to your lord. 
ships the actual state of the statute law on 
this subject, and the condition in which 
that law is. Your lordships are well aware 
that in former times—times anterior to the 
revolution — all authority being supposed 
to emanate from the Crown, emanating 
under the Sovereign’s writ, was supposed 
to fall and become extinct by the demise 
of the Sovereign. All commissions, all 
authorities, all delegations, every thing 
ceased at once, and at once in that event 
Parliament was dissolved, and it was 
necessary to issue writs for the mecting of a 
new Parliament. This was a provision of 


close Session 


1s 


the common law of the country, and this 
provision, which arose from the general 


nature and principles of that law, was found 
so generally inconvenient to the service of 
the country, and was found so peculiarly 
inconvenient in the time which succeeded 
the Revolution, when the succession was by 
no means so generally or decidedly estab- 
lished, or so generally recognised as it 
fortunately is at present—I say, my lords, 
that this provision was found so generally 
and peculiarly inconvenient, and so pre- 
judicial to the public service, that in the 
reigns of King William the Third and 


Queen Anne acts were passed for continuing 
the puration of Parliament for six months 
after the demise of the Sovereign 


In the 
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case of the succession which immediately 
followed these acts of Parliament the 
period of six months, so allowed by law, 
was taken advantage of, and of those 
measures which were before the Parliament 
at that time sitting they dispatched those 
more urgent and immediate measures which 
were necessary to be passed, such as the 
settlement of the civil list, which was 
generally passed before the Parliament was 
dissolved. But on the occasions of the 
accession of George 4th., and his late 
Majesty the servants of the Crown at the 
time, pressed by strong reasons in favour of 
that course, in both cases recommended to 
the Parliaments of those times to depart 
from the course which had been formerly 
recommended, and proceed only with 
that business which was neccessary, absolutely 
necessary, for the public service of the 
country, and to leave all other measures, 
and amongst the rest the settlement of the 
civil list, till the meeting of a new Parlia- 
ment. Up these two precedents I call 
upon your lordships to proceed on the 
present occasion, and I think it is hardly 
necessary for me to point out to your lord- 
ships the great inconvenience that would 
necessarily result from following any other 
course. Your lordships are all aware what 
difficulties must attend the transaction of 
public business in a Parliament which 
must necessarily expire in the period of six 
months, and which probably would ter. 
minate before the termination of that pe- 
riod. With respect to the Parliament 
itself, your Lordships must be aware of the 
difficulties that would be found in obtaining 
the attendance of that Parliament and of 
obtaining the attention of Members to busi-« 
ness in that Parliament, and the prejudice that 
might arise to the public service from the 
decision of such a House of Commons, and 
the want of that impartial and independent 
manner which ought to belong to all the 
decisions of the representatives of the 
people. I think it hardly necessary to 
expend much argument upon this subject : 
it is so perfectly self-evident that I feel I 
am not required to take up your Lordships’ 
time with details of the inconvenience that 
must arise. 1 am very well aware that 
this course of proceeding being adopted, at 
the same time necessarily leads to the post- 
ponement of many measures which every 
body considers of great importance, and 
which | have myself acknowledged repeat- 
edly to be of very great importance, and of 
peculiar urgency. [ admit fully the 
importance of these measures ; 1 admit 
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their urgency, but I think that that 
importance must yield to greater import- 
ance, and that urgency must yield to 
greater urgency ; and, therefore under these 
circumstances, I am unwilling to carry 
these measures into completion in the 
course of the present Session, and I think 
that her Majesty’s Government is justified 
inrecommending to your Lordships to forego 
the advantages of passing these measures 
There have been, 


undoubtedly, upon 
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former occasions difheulties in the way of 


this course of proceeding which do not exist 
on the present oceasion. ‘There have been 
difficulties arising out of the possible incon- 
venience in the case of the demise of the 
Crown during the interval between the 
dissolution of the one Parliament and the 
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Majesty the deep sense which this House 
entertains of her Majesty’s consideration 
for the publicconvenience, and her Majesty's 
unwillingness to recommend to the House 
to adopt, in the present state of the public 
business, and at this period of the Session, 
when considered in connection with the law 
which imposes on her Majesty the duty of 
summoning a new Parliament within a 
limited time, any measures except such as 
may be requisite to carry on the public 
from the close of the present 
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service 


' session to the meeting of the new Parliament 


meeting of the next, and while the suc- | 


cessor to the throne was yet under age. This 
is a contingency which it is not necessary 
to provide for on the present occasion. 


contingency which it is necessary to provide 


the Duke of Cumberland, who is the next 
in succession, and who is now an indepen- 
dent sovereign on the continent ; and as 
the duties of that station, will necessarily 
call for the residence of his Royal Highness 
on the continent, it will be necessary 
to provide for the case that may arise out 
of the Crown during that absence of his 
Royal Highness. I apprchend that it will 
be for the public convenience to intro- 
duce and pass a bill for this purpose. 
My Lords, it will therefore undoubtedly 
be the course proposed by her Majesty's 
Government to pass the supplies of the 
year. If there are any measures wlnch 
are likely to lead to discussion, which 
are likely to meet with any consider- 
able resistance, or upon which there is 
likely to prevail any difference of opinion, 
of course it will be necessary to abandon 
them for the present Session, and to 
postpone them till the meeting of the 
new Parliament. But with respect to 
those measures about which there is a 
general concurrence of opinion, and about 
which there is a general feeling of the pro- 
priety of passing them immediately, of 
course it is the intention of her Majesty’s 
Government to proceed with them. Upon 
these grounds, my Lords, I beg leave to 
move that an humble address be presented 
to her most gracious Majesty, acknow- 
ledging the communication which her 


Majesty has been graciously pleased to make | 


to this 


aud only to bring forward such measures 
as without injury to the public service, will 
not admit of postponement. 

The address having been read by the 
Lord Chancellor, 

Lord Lyndhurst entirely concurred in 


| the address proposed by the noble Viscount 


and he agreed to the terms of that address 


{on the grounds so distinetly and ably stated 
But, my lords, I apprehend there is another | 


by the noble Viseount. 


He thought that 


,in the present state of business in the ether 
for, and which relates to his Royal Highness | 





House, and expressing to her; several weeks of discussion. 


1 


House of Parliament, the number of 
important questions depending there, and 
considering the period of the year, it might 
be considered almost impossible for their 
lordships te proceed wit hthe whole of them, 
and many of them must of necessity be post- 
poned. But when he considered the cireum- 
stance to which the noble Viscount had 
adverted, namely, the near prospect of a disso- 
lution, which must of necessity remove from 
the metropolisa large proportion of the other 
House, who must look to their individual 
interests; and when he further considered 
that even of those persons who should 
remain there, many would have their atten- 
tion engaged about other matters in which 
they or their friends were concerned, he 
could not bring himself to think that these 
important measures now under the consi- 
deration of the other House were likely to 
be deliberately and calmly discussed if her 
Majesty’s Government should persevere in 
pressing the consideration and discussion of 
them during the remainder of the Session. 
He, therefore, agreed in the view of the 
subject taken by the noble Viscount. He 
also agreed in what had been stated by the 
noble Viscount with respect to the consi- 
deration of the question relating to the 
civil list. It appeared to him, first of all, 
adverting to the period of the Session, that 
there could not be without considerable 
inconvenience sufficient time deliberately 
to consider that important question, which 
in more instances than one had occupied 
But he was 
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not prepared on that ground alone to agree 
to the suggestion of the noble Viscount. 
It was because he thought it would not be 
fair to her Majesty, it would not be fair to 
the country, to bring forward the consi- 
deration of such measures upon the eve of 
a dissolution of Parliament. It was not 
necessary distinctly to state the reasons for 
this opinion: they had been alluded to 
with sufficient distinctness by the noble 
Viscount ; and he for one would never 
agree to make a provision for her Majesty, 
a permanent provision, under these circum- 
stances, and at a period when those per- 
sons who would take part in the discussion 
of these questions might be fettered by the 
situation in which they would be placed. 
Those questions were much more likely to 
be fairly, impartially, and satisfactorily 
discussed by independent Members at the 
meeting of a new Parliament. He agreed 
also in the prudence and propriety of 
making provision for the state of things 
respecting the succession to the Throne to 
which the noble Viscount had referred. It 
appeared to him, from the practice of former 
years, that no difficulty would be found in 
passing a Bill of this description. He was 
prepared, therefore, to concur with the noble 
Viscount, and to support his motion with 
respect to the succession. But he must at the 
same time be allowed to refer to the situa- 
tion in which they were placed—he meant 
the situation in which they were placed with 
respect to the legislation of the country. 
They were now at the close of the fifth 
month of the Session of Parliament, and 
not a single important Bill had been yet 
passed into law. ‘They had literally done 
nothing during the five months they had 
been assembled. As far as legislation was 
concerned—and it was one of the most im- 
portant duties of Government—they had 
done nothing. Let him for a moment call 
the attention of their Lordships to the state 
of business before Parliament at that mo- 
ment. Tlis late Majesty in his speech from 
the Throne recommended the consideration 
of the improvement of the laws and the 
administration of the justice of the country. 
In pursuance of that recommendation, in 
the month of May, nine Bills for the im- 


{June 23} 








provement of the criminal laws were in- | 


troduced into the other House by the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department. 
They were read a first time. ‘They were 
read a second time, a Committee was ap- 
pointed, the Committee was successively 
postponed from time to time until the 19th 
of June, the present month; and then, 
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when these important measures were to 
come under the consideration of the other 
House for their final adoption, at a quarter 
past four o'clock the House was counted 
out, because there was not a suflicient 
number of Members present to attend the 
discussion of these important measures re- 
ferred to in the Speech from the Throne. 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were, therefore, 
not Inclined, or it was out of their power, 
to obtain the attendance of a sufficient 
number of supporters to proceed with the 
discussion of those eminently important 
questions. He was incorrect in one par- 
ticular. There was one, indeed, of these 
Bills passed—he meant the Bill for the 
abolition of the punishment of the pillory. 
But his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham) stated, and stated truly, that 
no practical effect would arise from that 
Bill. The punishment was in eflect already 


‘| abolished by the judges, who by the former 


Bill had the power in the cases to which 
this Bill referred to substitute fine and 
imprisonment for the pillory, and this was 
invariably adopted. Literally, therefore, 
with respect to these nine Bills upon the 
subject of the criminal laws no progress 
whatever had been made. Again, a most 
important measure, the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bill, had come up to that House 
during the last Session: it had also come 
up to their Lordships during the Session 
preceding the last, but the measure came 
up at so late a period that their Lordships 
thought, and justly and properly thought, 
that it was impossible at so late a period 
that a question of so much importance 
could be properly considered. They had 
then refused—they had wisely refused—to 
enter into its consideration; but it was 
with the understanding that in the present 
Session of Parliament the Bill would be 
introduced at the earliest possible period. 
The bill was introduced on the 6th Feb- 
ruary by the Attorney-General, within a 
week after the Parliament had assembled 
It was read a first time; it was then read 
a second time; it was then submitted to 
the Committee, and it was adjourned from 
day to day, until at last upon the 18th May, 
the day upon which the Committee was to 
have sat, the House was counted out at a 
quarter past seven o'clock, and from that 
day to the present they had not heard one 
word about that Bill. This was the course 
of legislation pursued by the Government 
on this great and important question, and 
to the recommendation of the King in his 
Speech from the Throne, namely, that they 
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should manifest their zeal in the amend- 
ment of all that related to the administra- 
tion of the Jaw and the justice of the 
country. Again, he wished to call their 
Lordships’ attention to this. There was a 
Bill upon a most important subject that 
had passed their Lordships’ House in’ the 
last Session of Parliament—it was the 
Benefices Pluralities Act. That Bill went 
down to the other House—it was taken up 
by the Government—it proceeded up toa 
certain point. Opposition was made to it 
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stantly abandoned by the Government— 
abandoned in consequence of some negotia- 
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not until the month of April or of May that 
the Bill respecting such tithes was brought 
into the House of Commons. All the early 
period of the Session had been allowed to 
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| elapse without the attention of the House 


of Commons being called to so important a 
subject. The Bill had been read onee ; it 
was read a second time; it was proposed to 
be committed on the 16th of June ; it was 
postponed from the 16th of June to the 
present day, and, if they were not misin- 


| formed, he believed it was now to be post 
in certain quarters, and the Bill was in- | 
}ant subject—adinitted to be of such trans- 


tions in private ; and in consequence of , 


some secret stipulations it was not  pro- 
ceeded with. ‘This was done, although it 
had been introduced by a most rev. Pre- 
late, supported by their Lordships, and ad- 
vocated by the Government in the other 
House of Parliament. In consequence of 
what had passed at that period, at an carly 
period in the present Session, upon the 
2d of March, the Bill was brought in by 
the Government to the other House, and 
read a first time ; but from that moment to 
the present—from the 2d March—not a 
single step had been taken with respect to 
that measure? Was this creditable? If 
they had not the evidence of it in the votes 
upon their Lordships’ table no man could 
believe it. [t was unnecessary to comment 
upon such a proceeding when they had the 
fact before them that there was ready to be 
submitted to their Lordships’ consideration 
a Bill directed to the same object, which 
had been proposed by his noble and learned 
Friend, and which had been postponed 
by him for the purpose of seeing what it 
was that the Government meant to do 
with the Bill that had been  intro- 
duced into the other House of Parliament. 
There was another measure to which he 
nad also to call their Lordships’ attention, 
for all were of the same character. Their 
Lordships knew that two Sessions ago the 
question relating to the settlement of the 
Irish tithes was considered to be of such 
infinite importance, that early in the Ses- 
sion it was the first measure called for, and 
the first thing done was a resolution being 
proposed on the subject of “ appropriation,” 
us it was called. No time was then to be 
lost upon the tithe question ; it was a ques- 
tion of vital importance to Ireland. It was 


a question upon which the tranquillity of 


Ireland depended, and they were told that 
it was a subject that must be settled with 
out the least possible delay. And yet it was 





poned toa future day. So that this import- 


cendent Importance, not only in that, but in 
the other }louse—was, in the first instance, 
postponed to the period he had stated, and 
afterwards progressed in the slow and 
creeping manner he had just adverted to. 
There was one subject, in his opinion, more 
important than all the rest--he alluded to 
the great question respecting the Canadas. 
Certain resolutions had been proposed which 
were of the utmost possible importance. 
They had come up from the other House 
for the purpose of meeting with their Lord- 
ships’ approval and support. On the 1&th 
of May, after having been well considered 
in that House, their Lordships, too, adopted 
them. If he referred to the debate upon 
those resolutions—if he looked to the lan- 
guage in the protest of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, their Lordships must 
feel how eminently important were the 
considerations involved in those resolutions. 
When resolutions of such a description were 
past, it appeared to him to be absolutely 
necessary that they should be followed up 
by a law giving foree to them. How 
otherwise would they be considered im 
these colonies but as mere threats, and 
threats, too, which they had no intention 
to carry into efleet? Nothing could be 
more impolitic—nothing could be more 
weak, than such a coure of proceeding. It 
was, too, still more objectionable, when they 
remembered that their Lordships had 
directed a Dill to be brought in to carry 
these resolutions into effect, and that both 
Houses had agreed to the propriety of that 
course. Ile had given these examples of 
the course of legislation pursued by the 
Covernment of this country. He said 
nothing of the question of Church-rates— 
nothing of various others to which he 
might call their Lordships’ attention ; but 
these were striking instances that he had 
stated of the weakness and the neglect of 
Government with regard to what was its 
duty in measures of legislation, He had 
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stated facts in detail. He wished now to 
be allowed to call their Lordships’ attention 
to another subject. They were then at the 
end of the fifth month of the Session—in 
four or five days’ time they would have sat 
five months complete. And what was the 
complement of Bills disposed of by them 
since their assembling? During that time 
sixteen Bills had received the royal assent ; 
but it was not to be imavined that because 
sixteen public Bills had received the royal 
assent, they had been busily engaged with 
all of them. Of these sixteen, there were 
six that were but trifling amendments on 
Bills that had already passed. There were 
eight of the sixteen Bills that were mere Bills 
of routine, and that passed during every Scs- 
sion—such as the Mutiny Bill, the Marine 
Mutiny Bill, the Transfer in Aids Bill, the 
Consolidated Fund Bill, and other Bills of 
this description. ‘There were but two 
measures—but two distinct measures in 
legislation that had passed during the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament. One of these 
Bills was for regulating the Post-office 
contract ; the object of the Bill, it might 
be recollected by their Lordships, was to 
transfer the contracts respecting the packets 
to the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Lichfield). The other Bill was for an 
alteration in the law with respect to the 
punishment of sedition in Scotland, and 
which was agreed to without one word 
having been said upon this subject. These, 
then, were the only two special and distinct 
acts of legislation that had passed during 
the five months they had been sitting there. 
This was a most extraordinary state of 
things. There was at that moment seventy- 
five public Billsdepending in the other House. 
More than thirty of these had been brought 
in by the Government and the officers of 
Government; and of these a portion—a very 
large portion—might have originated in 
that House, if it had been the object of the 
Government to have done that which was 
their duty with respect to legislation, 
faithfully, actively, and serviceably to the 
country. He had at that moment lying 
before him a paper of the business before 
the other House for that night. He had 
counted the number of subjects for discus- 
sion in the other House for that night. 
There were fifty-seven public Bills, besides 
the consideration of the Message of her 
Most Gracious Majesty, and beside which 
there was, too, the consideration of esti- 
mates in a Committee of Supply. Such 
was the state in which the business of the 
country was allowed to be under the admi- 
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nistration of the noble Viscount. Was he 
not justified then in saying, that, as far as 
related to the most important duty of the 
Legislature, they were literally without a 
Government? Never was the state of 
business in the other Hlouse of Parliament 
in the situation in which it was at present 
—never did a,Government so neglect so im- 
portant a part of its duty, that which it had 
to discharge in Parliament, as the Govern- 
ment had done during the last five months. 
Hie had taken oceasion, during the last 
Session, of stating to the House that which 
was his opinion, that the noble Viscount 
and his colleagues were utterly powerless. 
They were powerless alike im that and the 
other House ; they were utterly ineflicient 
and incompetent as servants to the Crown ; 
and, he must add also, they were equally 
powerless, incapable, and inefficient, as 
regarded the people. ‘This much he had 
to say as respected their duty in legislation ; 
he could, if he wished it, refer to other 
topics connected with their domestic policy. 
He was not, however, on that occasion 
inclined to do it; and still less was he 
disposed to allude to the foreign policy pur- 
sued hy the noble Viscount and his col- 
leagues. He could only say of it, that 
almost every feasible and reasonable man 
had but one opinion—but one idea was 
entertained regarding their conduct. It 
elicited the pity of their friends, and excited 
the scorn and derision of the enemies of 
their country. He gave them a picture of 
the present—he had also given them a 
picture of the past. What, then, were 
their hopes for the future? From the 
noble Viscount, and his party, literally no- 
thing. Were they to judge from the past ? 
Were they to profit and benefit by expe- 
rience? If so, they could entertain no 
hope. But he did not entirely despair. 
There was one ray of comfort and consola- 
tion shining in upon them from another 
question. From the experience that they 
had had — from the observations that 
they made of the conduct of their most 
gracious Sovereign, in the first act of her 
administration—from the steadiness of her 
conduct—from her complete self-possession, 
and from her dignity—he augured much ; 
and he trusted that at no distant period 
they should find that no countenance would 
be given for the alarm and apprehension 
on account of the danger to which the 
Church Establishment in this country was 
exposed, and that perfect security would be 
afforded to the Protestant faith, to which 
the people of this country were so strongly 
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attached, and respecting which so much 
alarm had been excited. He assured their 
Lordships that it was to that quarter he 
looked with hope and confidence. He was 
sure that the hope and confidence would 
be shared by their Lordships, and_partici- 
pated in by the country, and he was sure 
that they would not meet with disappoint- 
ment. With these explanations he assented 
to the Address moved by the noble Viscount. 
It was perfectly proper, and ought to be 
adopted. He could not, however, with 
satisfaction discharge the duty that he 


owed to himself and their Lordships, if he | 


had said less than he had done. 

Lord Brougham said, that in agreeing 
to the motion proposed by his noble Friend 
on the present occasion, he did not, he 
thought, pursue a line of conduct that was 
inconsistent with that which he had pur- 
sued upon a former occasion, when he had 
some years ago the honour of a seat in the 
other Llouse of Parliament; and he did 
not think the present course inconsistent 
with that which the noble Earl on the 


evoss benches had thought proper to take | 


when the same question was before their 
Lordships in that House ; for the grounds 
that were then adopted for resisting the 
proposition in cither House were of a two- 
fold character. In the first place, they 
were at that time unwilling, upon con- 
stitutional principles, that the Parliament 
should be dissolved before the question 
upon the civil list was brought before them ; 
and, next, that the Parliament should not be 
dissolved until the more important ques- 
tion of the regency should be settled. To 
these two grounds there was to be added a 
third, namely, the state of the public busi- 
ness—that so litthe had been done, and 
that so much of an urgent nature remained 
to be done. Of these three grounds he 
certainly did not mean to deny that two 
now existed—the first and the last. ‘The 
first was the same now as then—namely, 
the propriety of settling the civil list before 
the dissolution; and the last argument, 
that there were measures before Par- 
liament, existing in a greater degree, and 
requiring a more speedy settlement now, 
than upon that occasion. As to the second 
objection that he had stated, that had been 
more eagerly pushed forward, and more 


importance was attached to it than to the | 


others by the noble Earl on the cross 
benches (Earl Grey). It was on this, too, 
that some of his Majesty’s Government 


chiefly resisted the adoption of such a | 


course. ‘They wished to provide against 
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the demise of the Crown in the absence of 
the heir presumptive. ‘That was the line 
which was required to be adopted. That 
course was at present proposed. He did 
not think that on the present occasion his 
noble and learned Friend treated with much 
courtesey the arguments of his opponents. 
He certainly had not treated them very 
gently. In the first ground he entirely 
concurred ; but he admitted that the 
course pursucd in not bringing forward the 
| civil list was one to which be objected, 
|The not allowing Members of Parliament, 
and particularly Members of the other 
House, to debate that question before 
| going to their constituents, was that to 
| which he was opposed. Ile entirely dif 
fered from his noble and learned Friend on 
the other side as to this point. He took 
it that the constitutional doctrine was not 
that laid down by his noble Friend. He 
should like that the debates upon the civil 
list should take place in the face of a 
general election, and not at a time when 
| Members often considered themselves as 
irresponsible, and were about to sit fora 
| period of six years. He adhered to that 
opinion ; but under the present cireum- 
| stances, and for reasons to which it was 
jon necessary to advert, he was inclined, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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on the whole, if not to support, at least 
not to offer any opposition to the motion 
of his noble Friend. That brought him 
to consider the state of business in the 
present Parliament. ‘There could be no 
| doubt that the fact was so as it had been 
put by his noble and learned Friend—all 
| measures were to be postponed—all, too, 
very great and important, and some of 
urgent necessity. It was, no doubt, 
equally true that few, that hardly any, 
/ measures had been adopted in the whole of 
the five months that this Session of Par- 
| liament had lasted. But his noble and 
learned Friend had omitted from his eata- 
logue one of the measures which did pass 
| the other House of Parliament, which did 
come into that House, but respecting which 
he thought his noble and learned Friend 
;might form some conjecture why that 
| measure was not proceeded with. He 
thought he knew some Members of that 
liouse who could tell why that measure 
was out of the catalogue of great, import 

ant, useful, and necessary measures that 
ought to have passed--a measure toward: 
which the expectation of one country had 
been directed very much, and which had 
not yet received the Royal Assent. Per 

haps in the other House of Parliament 
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they had heard by what means it was, that 
measure had been disposed of ? What mode 
of proceeding had been adopted with respect 
toit their Lordships well knew, and none 
better than his noble and learned Friend ? 
He was so little disposed to impede the 
public business in Parliament that he could 
not deecive the just expectations of the 
country in producing the delay that had 
taken place, and prevented the forwarding 
of that measure—a measure, too, it was to 
be remembered, which had proceeded to its 
second reading, and yet means were taken 
to prevent its becoming law. But he had 
lately, in moving for a Committee to con- 
sider the state of public business, discussed 
this subject so much at length that he was 
not inclined to enter upon it at present. 
He could not, however, but think that a 
great deal, if not the whole, of the delay 
in carrying on of the business—the obsta- 
cles that that business inet with—~was to be 


looked for elsewhere than to her Majesty’s | 


Ministers. Efe might add, he did not say 
it to their Lordships, he did not say it toa 
majority of their Lordships, but he was 
bound then im common ecandour and in 
common fairness to the House to admit, 
that with the exception—with that most 


important exception—the most important | 


of the whole—but with that exception, of 
that one measure to which he had already 
referred, their Lordships were not answer- 


able for the stoppage which had been 
brought upon the public business this 


Session. 
in which their Lordships had dealt with that 
one measure might be taken as of very great 
weight with others, and as affording to them 
a very distinct indication as to the manner 
in which other measures would be dealt 
with and dispatched, and hence in part the 
present complaint might have arisen. That, 
however, was no justification for the stop- 
page of measures in that quarter. What 


he complained of was the system ; it was | 


by that the interruption of public business 
had been occasioned. His noble Friend 
said, that at present there was all but a 
desperate aspect of aflairs, but for a light 
which it seemed had broken in upon him 
froma high quarter. He, too, joined most 
respectfully, and reverently joined, in all 
that had fallen from his noble and learned 
Friend with respect to that illustrious indi- 


vidual ; but, together with that beam of 


light he had spoken of, there was another, 


No doubt of it that the manner | 
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he meant by one measure to facilitate 
that of which they had such auspicious 
promise at the present moment; that was, 
by dissolving the present and electing an- 
other House of Commons. And he could 
not help thinking, that if his noble and 
learned Friend really spoke out, and if he 
really were disposed to treat her Majesty’s 
Government with that candour with which 
he treated the adversaries of her Majesty’s 
Ciovernment, he would, instead of vitupera- 
ting them—instead of charging them with 
incompeteney—instead of denouncing them 
for their vacillations and their unfitness for 
discharging their duties, and declaring they 
Were in such a position as to be the pity of 
their friends and the scorn of their 
political enemies. [Earl Fitzwilham : The 
scorn of the enemies of their country.] 
And, the noble and learned Lord 
had said, the scorn of the enemies of 
their country (now, being the scorn of 
the enemies of one’s country is no dis- 
grace to any Government ;) but if, in- 
stead of levelling against them this vitupe- 
ration, his noble and learned Friend had 
turned round to the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, for there it was that he would 
find the cause of all obstruction, and there< 
in he would find the reasons why it was 
impossible to carry on the public business ; 
and if, finding that his noble Friend said 
to them, “ House of Commons! you a 
House of Commons! | tell you you are 
no House of Commons; the Lords have 
done with youmthe Lords will have other 


as 


| instruments than you to do their work—eet 





you gone, and give place to better men” — 
if his noble and learned Friend had thus 
delivered his opinions, and thus directed his 
observations to that quarter, then he would 
have stated that which was not so distant 
from the fact as that which his noble and 
learned Friend had actually stated. His 
noble and learned Friend would thus have 
stated what he felt in his own mind but to 
be the truth ; but which if he did not feel, 
then he (Lord Brougham,) without mean- 
ing to cast any discredit on the House of 
Commons, and not meaning to use any dis- 
respectful expressions, but qualifying them 
so far, while he participated in such a feel- 
ing, would say, that he declared he looked 
forward to another Hfouse of Commons for 
supplying the present, and which would 
give to her Majesty’s Government a real 


| and efficient majority ; for it had been the 


andhe did not think a crossing, beam, but | 


he hoped and trusted one that would be 
found moving in the same direction 


want of an eflicient majority that was the 
cause of all the obstruction. 
Viscount Melbourne replied: The noble 
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and Jearned Lord had taken the present 
opportunity of pouring forth his long- 
stored-up invectives. There had come from 
him one of those harangues which he was 


in the habit of generally delivering at the | 


end of the Session. ‘The noble and learned 
Lord had said that the course of their do- 
mestic policy was entirely condemned, and 
as to their foreign policy he had marked his 
opinion of it in a sentence that had been 
alluded to by his noble and learned Friend. 


fle had no intention at that moment of 


entering into a discussion which the noble 
and learned Lord wished to provoke, nor 
should he give a contradiction to the many 
invectives that the noble and learned Lord 
had given utterance to. All he could do 
was to point out to their Lordships that 
the most of that which the noble and 
and Tearned Lord had delivered was com- 
posed of accusation—it was gencral abuse— 
an attack unsupported by any argument. 
He was sure that if the noble and learned 
Lord had any grounds for his attack it 
could not be otherwise than unfitted and 
unbecoming for the present occasion, 
although the noble Lord had taken care to 
deal out his invectives in an unsparing 
manner, With respect to the details into 
which the noble and learned Lord had en- 
tered as to the sitting of the Houses, 
and the business done by Parliament up 
to the present period of the Session-—as 
to his stating how many bills had heen 
brought forward aud not proceeded with 
—it was, as far as the censure of the noble 
and learned Lord extended, one he must 
acquiesce in, because it equally applicd to 
others, because he and his colleagues were 
not the only sufferers, and because the ccn- 
sure that was urged against them had been 
equally applicd to the ministry of the noble 
Duke and the noble Lord. When they 
proposcd the same measure that he had 
now the honour of proposing, he found in 
1830 the noble Duke was reported to have 
stated : “ My Lords, it is not necessary for 
me to draw your attention in detail to the 
present state of the business before Parlia- 
ment ; it is sufficient for me to request your 
consideration of the state of the votes of the 
House of Commons, and the state of the 
votes of this House, and your Lordships will 
see that so much business remains to be done, 
that were it all to be completed, and were 
any new business to be brought forward at 
this period of the Session, it must neces- 
sarily postpone the dissolution to a distant 
day.” ‘This was nearly a detail exactly of 
What might be said at the present day. 
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But he found also that his noble Friend 
(Marl Grey), who had left his place on the 
cross benches, also said upon that oceasion : 
«There is a necessity for an immediate 
dissolution, the noble Duke says. But why 
is there this necessity ? Apparently it arises 
from the circumstance that during the 
long and afflicting period of uncertainty as 
to the issue of his Majesty’s illness, when 
the minds of men have been directed to that 
event, the Ministers who have had the 
business of Parliament to forward, of what- 
ever nature it may have been, have shown 
themselves quite incapable of conducting 
it.” That was the argument urged against 
the present Government by the noble and 
learned Lord. The noble Earl continued— 
‘¢ The business of Parliament, at a period 
of the Session which, in ordinary circum- 
stances, would be drawing to a termination 
—after five months’ consideration, and 


| though recommended frem the Throne at 


the beginning of the Session—the busi- 
ness of Parliament has been in fact neg- 
lected.” In fact the business of Parliament 
at the time alluded to by his noble Friend 
was nearly in the state that it was at pre- 
sent. The business of Parliament had 
yearly been going on in such a manner that 
the Houses of Parliament were actually 
unable to get through it, and to discharge 
it all in a manner that could be quite satis- 
factory to Members. It was not his inten- 
tion to enter into a consideration of the 
various measures that had been referred to. 
That part of the subject had been ably 
handled by his noble and learned Friend, 
But the fact was, that discussions were 
conducted in the other House of Parlia- 
ment-—he must say it in defence of the 
other House of Parliament, that the mode 
in which its discussions were conducted 
ullorded no proof of indifference to the 
subjects before it—that there was no want 
of proof of its diligence. ‘They must be- 
lieve that it had considered well the busi- 
ness that was before it -- they had to look 
and to be guided by its long sittings. Per- 
haps it had been counted out upon parti- 
cular occasions because there was an indis- 
position to hear a particular motion ; or it 
night have happened in another manner— 
it might have been the result of fatigue. 
There were in the present Session no less 
than seven adjourned debates—some con- 
tinuing for four nights, others of three, and 
all, of course, of two nights duration. 
Every one knew that on former occasions 
an adjourned debate was a thing of most 
unusual occurrences It arose either from 
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greater importance of the business, or 
the greater anxiety of Members of Parlia- 
ment to deliver their sentiments and 
opinions upon the subjects before them ; 
and if it were an evil, and he did not know 
that it was—if delay were in fact an evil, 
then it was to be remembered that it was 
an evil that arose from the nature of things 
—it was inherent to the present state of 
socicty. [It was an evil as matters stood 
at present, and it was impossible for them 
to find a remedy. fle should not, how- 
ever, mak sany statement as to the measures 
to which the noble Lord had alluded. 
With respect to one, he hoped the means 
would be found of preventing the evil that 
existed, and of carrying the intentions of 
Parliament into cflicient exceution. ‘he 
noble Viscount concluded by saying: The 
noble and learned Lord has expressed great 
hope that he derives from circumstances 
that he particularly deseribed. I do not 
think, considering the bitterness to be 
found in the speech of the noble and learn- 
ed Lord—considering not only the vehe- 
mence but the acrimony that marked that 
speech—I do not think that the topic was 
very happily or very opportunely intro- 
duced ; and I beg leave to say, that it was 
introduced in terms in which he, in his 
admiration for the present and the future, 
did in a great degree forget his respect for 
the past. 
The Address was then agreed to. 
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Minutes.) Bills. Read a third time :— Foreign Officers. 
—Read a second time: Police Officers ; 
Rolls Estate.—Read a first time:—Tithe Commutation 
Act Amendment; Reform Act (ireland) Amendment; 
Coroners of Durham; Creditors (Scotiand). 


Metropolis 


Breach or Privirecr.] On Lord 
John Russell moving the Order of the Day 
for taking into further consideration her 
Majesty’s Message, 

Sir James Graham begged the attention 
of the House for a moment. In an even- 
ing paper, The True Sun, which he held 
in his hand, there was an account of the 
Parliamentary procecdings of last cvening, 
and in that paper there was the following 
passage relating to himself:—‘* At five 
o'clock, Lord John Russell presented him- 
self at the bar, with a message from her 
Majesty the Queen, when instantly every 
hat was taken from the head of the wearer, 
except Sir James Graham, who manifested 
considerable reluctance, and who eventually 
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had already taken off their hats. 


| waited. 
‘thrown out against him was most unfair, 
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complied with this decent testimony of 
respect, after the Speaker had more than 


/once emphatically repeated ‘ Members must 


be uncovered.” Now, the House would 


remember, that the noble Lord (John 
Russell) merely anneunced a message 
which he was ordered to bring up. There 


was some confusion before the Speaker 
began to read the Message, and several 
Members on the opposite side of the House 
He, how- 
ever, appealed to the Speaker, whether it 
Was not according to the rules and old 
usages of the House, that all should remain 
covered until they heard the word Rex or 
Regina read from the chair. It had a 
better eflect, and it was for that he had 
The insinuation that had been 


and he could not, without compromising 
himself, avoid noticing it. It was not his 
intention or wish to proceed further with 
the complaint ; and he would only add, 
that he was not in the habit of making 
empty professions of loyalty, and he hoped 
when the occasion came, he would not be 
found wanting in deference and loyalty to 
the Crown. 

The Speaker said, the right hon. Baronet 
had stated the practice of the House most 
correctly. The House would remember, that 
on the bringing up the Message there had 
arisen a considerable cry of “ Off hats ;” 
and he had taken the course he did in order 
to save the time of the House. With 
respect to the insinuation made against the 
right hon. Baronet, he must say, that no 
such conduct had come under his notice. 

Pusniic Bustnrss—Appress.] Lord 
John Russell: On entering on the ques- 
tion for the consideration of the House 
this evening, I will merely say, I am quite 
sure no Member of the House, and espe- 
cially the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
meant any want of respect for the Crown, 
or showed any indisposition to comply with 
the usages observed on such an oceasion as 
that of last evening. | must also say, that 
the whole proceedings of yesterday exhi- 
bited but one unanimous feeling of loyalty 
to the Crown, and a resolute determination 
not to allow any political duty to interfere 
with the Address of condolence, or the 
general wish to show proper marks of 
respect to the Queen. | now proceed to 
what is more matter of political concern, 
and one which entirely regards the advice 
which has been given by those Ministers 
in whom her Majesty has been pleased to 
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repose her confidence with respect to the 
business which has to be done during the 
remainder of the Session. Any comments, 
therefore, which may be made on the pro- 
ceedings which we have advised, will be 
comments fairly made, not against the 
Crown, but directed against its advisers. 
If[er Majesty’s Message states that “The 
present state of the public business and the 
period of the Session, when considered in 
connexion with the law which imposes on 
her Majesty the duty of summoning a new 
Parliament within a limited time, renders 
it inexpedient, in the judgment of her 
Majesty, that any new measure should be 
recommended for your adoption, with the 
exception of such as may be requisite to 
carry on the publie service from the close 


of the present Session te the meeting of 


the new Parliament.” Sir, when his Ma- 


jesty’s Ministers took into consideration the 


public business before the Hlouse, they saw 
that there were only two courses that could 
be properly adopted—the one to bring 
down a message respecting the Civil-list, 


and propose to the House the settlement of 


that measure for the new reign, and then 
proceed with the public business already 
commenced ; the other course is only to 
consider those measures which are abso- 
lutely necessary for carrying on the public 
service, and for preventing any public in- 
jury during the time which must clapse 
before a new Parliament could assemble. 
Now, with respect to the former of these 
courses, although | have no doubt that the 
present Parliament would have considered 


the matter of the Civil-list in the spirit of 


loyalty and devotion to the public service, 
and that a provision would have been made 
most adequate for the dignity of the Crown, 
yet, in considering that measure in con- 
junction with the other measures now be- 
fore the House, it did not seem advisable 
that we should immediately undertake that 
measure, and proceed at the same time 
with those other important measures. The 
obvious objection which will strike every 
one as to proceeding in such a course is the 
expectation, the general and_ prevailing 
expectation, founded, not upon any advice 
or any proposition which may be adopted 
by her Majesty, but by a positive enact- 
ment of law, declaring that a dissolution 
should take place within a certain period. 
Therefore, if the House should proceed to 
consider the Civil-list, and the various 
measures already under consideration of the 
House, two very certain and inevitable 
evils would have occurred: the one is, that 
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a number of Members of this House, 
anxious to place themselves before those 
who had hitherto been their constituents 
would have left the service of the House, 
and would not attend here on measures of 
great public importance. The other evil, 
and which I think ought fairly to be con- 
sidered by the Sovereign and her Ministers, 
is, that Members attending here, and per- 
forming to the utmost their duties to the 
public, will be exposed to the disadvantage 
which must occur—that while they are 
acting in the manner which they think 
conducive to the public interest, others will 
vo before their constituents and represent 
their conduct in a light that is unfavour- 
able, while the Member himself is unable, 
in consequence of attending this House, to 
clear his conduct from misrepresentation. 
That is a reason why | think we should 
not go on with all the measures now be- 
fore the House. ‘There are, Sir, up to this 
day, above sixty bills and orders of the 
day ; combining the discussion of these 
with the consideration of the Civil-list, 
would protract the Session for at least two 
months longer. The question then is, 
what are the questions on which it would 
be advisable to eall for the decision of Par- 
liament ? and what are those measures of 
which we can postpone the consideration ? 
1 have already stated the alternative of 
either going on with the regular business 
of the Session, including the consideration 
of the Civil-list, or of putting off all mea- 
sures not absolutely necessary, and which 
might be postponed till the meeting of a 
new Parliament. Now, I do not think it 
would be advisable to adopt a course par- 
taking of both these pians, going on with 
some bills and postponing others, and 
therefore consider it would be preferable 
to adopt the latter proposition. The first 
measure proposed to a new Parliament is 
the settlement of the Civil-list ; and here 
I will take the opportunity of observing 
that the mode in which the Civil-list was 
fixed at the commencement of the late reign 
has obviated many of the objections that 
were usually raised against, not the amount 
of the grant, but against the intricacy and 
confusion that prevailed so leng in the 
system. Notwithstanding that no one 
could fail to see that several questions must 
arise and would arise, motions would be 
made which would attract a considerable 
degree of attention both in this House and 
the country ; and I must say, also, that if 
that question were to be taken up by the 
present Parliament, there are some others 
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that call for consideration before that was 
proposed to the House. The question was 
diflerent at the conclusion of the reign pre- 
vious to the last. A measure was, there- 
fore, introduced which, in my opinion, and 
in the opinion of many others, it was incx- 
pedient to defer to another Parliament, 
namely, the consideration of the Civil-list 
when his late Majesty ascended the Throne. 
The present Queen was then a minor, and 
it was a matter of great importance that 
there should be a settlement of the regency, 
in order that in case of any calamity be- 
falling the Sovereign, the country might 
not be without a regent to exercise the 
royal functions. No such necessity or 
difficulty exists at the present time, and the 
only proposition that it will be necessary 
to make now is, that provision be made by 
Parliament for defraying the expenses that 
are usually incurred under the Civil-list 
until the meeting of the new Parliament, 
when the matter could be deliberately 
brought under their consideration. With 


respect to another subject—the supplies of 


the year—the greater part of them have 
already been voted, and it would not be 
proper to depart from the ordinary course, 
but to bring them forward on supply nights, 
in order that they might be appropriated 
at the end of the Session. It will also be 
necessary to provide for continuing thie 
sugar duties, before they expire. |! proeced 
now to consider measures that had been 
for some time before the House, and also 
some of those which have been sent to the 
other House. The most important mea- 
sure proposed to Parliament this year relate 
chiefly to Ireland ; and I think, considering 
the great party difierences which exist— 
considering the great numbers arrayed on 
one side, and the other with respect to one 
of these measures, the Irish Tithe Bill—it 
would not be proper, unless you are pre- 
pared to continue the whole business of the 
Session, to bring that measure further 


under consideration during the present 
Session of Parliament. There is another 


measure to which I have a great wish to 
call the attention of the House, because it 
is not a party measure, and also because 
it is a measure the principle of which has 
received general support, and is likely to 
receive the sanction of the House with re- 
spect to its general details. I mean the 
measure for the introduction of Poor-laws 
into Ireland. But at the same time, for 


reasons which I have already stated, many 
Members would be absent, from the belief 
that Parliament would not be of long con- 
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tinuance, and it would not be fair to the 
Members who represented Ireland to bring 
under the consideration of the House a Bill 
so materially affecting them, and which is 
so entirely new for that part of the king- 
dom, without having the benefit of their 
options, or enabling them to propose what 
amendments they might judge necessary. I 
must therefore, and | say it with great re- 
luctance, in fairness to the representatives 
of Ireland, defer that measure to a future 
Session. And here I wish to correct a 
misrepresentation that has gone abroad re- 
specting what I said on that subject in 
answer to a question from the right hon. 
Member for the University of Dublin. 
That right hon. Gentleman asked if the 
Bill were founded on the Report of the 
Commissioners, or the recommendation of 
Mr. Senior, and Mr. Nicholls, and from 
the answer I gave, it was concluded that 
My. Nicholls was the author of the Bill. 
Parties then stated that it was presump- 
tuous in that gentleman to go over to Ire« 
land, set aside the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, and introduce anew scheme. In 
answer to that, I said that the Report of 
the Poorsrelief Commissioners for Ireland 
contained much valuable information and 
suggested uscful measures, but that asa 
whole it did not satisfy the Government, 
and they did not think they could introduce 
a Bill founded on it. The Government, 
therefore, after sending Mr. Nicholls over 
to Ireland, teok the opinion of Mr. Senior 
and Mr, Cornwall Lewis, for the purpose 
of framing a Poor-law for Ireland ; and I 
cannot pass over the subject without men- 
tioning that the paper drawn up by Mr, 
Cornwall Lewis was a confidential paper 
presented tothe Government ; but as it refers 
toa subject that will again come before 
Parliament, I recommend Gentlemen who 
take an interest in the subject diligently to 
consider the report of Mr. Lewis, which 
contained arguments on the subject that 
were founded on great experience and 
great knowledge, and enforced with a 
power of argument which had hardly been 
surpassed by any paper of that kind. In 
putting off the Irish Tithe Bill and the 
Irish Poor-law, though they would be post« 
poned for only one year, I must at the same 
time say that they are measures of great 
importance to Ireland, and I believe they 
would have been brought to a conclusion 
but for the calamity which has befallen us 
by the death of the King. There is 
another measure with respect to Lrish Cor 
porations—a measure founded on such cleax 
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principles, and supported by every thing 
that Parliament has done with respect to 
other parts of the kingdom, that I now 
state, as I shall always be ready to state, 
mv firm conviction that that measure will 
be finally adopted by Parliament and the 
law in Ireland will be founded on princi- 
ples similar to those which regulate muni- 
cipal institutions in England and Scotland. 
The other measures to which I will allude, 
and which have been under the considera- 
tion of Parliament are founded on the Re- 
port of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England and Wales, and I wish to ac- 
quaint the House that it is not my inten- 
tion to propose any Bill for regulating 
Ecclesiastical benetices, or ask the House 
to go on with the Pluralities and the Resi- 
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dencies of Clergy Bills, and I feel myself 


the more justified in this course on account 
of the provision made last year, which 
prevents dignitaries of the Church from 
disposing of sinecures in Cathedrals and 
churches till Parliament shall take the 
whole subject into consideration. I have 
always considered that there was no question 
of more importance than the moral and reli- 
gious instruction of the people; but as it 
is a subject not pressing, and requiring 
mature deliberation, I think it may be de- 
ferred without injury. There is another 
subject which has been brought before the 
House, and, in my opinion, prematurely 
brought before it. I mean the final pro- 
position for the promotion of religious in- 
struction in Scotland. I have on former 
occasions stated, that I thought the propo- 
sition a premature one, and I now state 
that I do not think it a proposition on 
which we ought to decide in the present 
Session. But, Sir, I repeat, what I have 
said on former occasions, that I am fully 
sensible of the importance of the subject ; 
and the House and the public may be 
assured that the question as to the best 
means of promoting religious instruction, 
and as to the funds by the aid of which that 
object could altogether be best accomplished, 
will form together a subject to which her 
Majesty’s Government will pay the most 
serious attention. I am in hopes that a 
part of the funds originally devoted to the 
maintenance of the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland, but now not required, under the 
name of bishops. teinds and feus, may form 
some portion of the means for the purpose. 
The House, however, ought to be in pos- 
session of some information as to the nature 
and extent of those funds; and the subject 
shall be carefully considered, with a view 
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to ascertain whether by those funds, and by 
the abolition of sinecures, the means may 
not be obtained of giving to religious in- 
struction in Scotland the exteusion which is 
so desirable. There are some other mea- 
sures respecting Scotland which have been 
introduced, the decision of which, however, 
it does not seem to us to be desirable to 
precipitate in the present Session ; and 
there is one, to the introduction of which 
the House has agreed, but which has not 
been actually introduced—I mean the Bill 
for the increase of the judges’ salaries— 
with which it is not my hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate’s intention to 
proceed in the present Session. My hon. 
and learned Friend has also other measures 
respecting Scotland which it was his inten- 
tion to introduce. Of these he means to 
bring forward only those which have 
in effect received the assent of this 
House, and the passage of which, therefore, 
through the House, is not likely to be at- 
tended with any delay. Sir, there are 
several Bills in progress through the House 
which relate to the criminal law of this 
country. It must be allowed by every one 
that it is a matter of considerable import- 
ance that Parliament should determine 
upon the definition of what specific crimes 
shall be the subject of capital punishment. 
I am of opinion that these Bills are not of 
a nature calculated to occasion any long 
discussion; and, therefore, considering 
how material it is that those persons who 
are charged with the administration of the 
criminal Jaw should be rendered perfectly 
aware of the opinions of Parliament on the 
subject, it is my intention to propose pro- 
ceeding with the Bills in question on the 
earliest day on which | may find it prac- 
ticable to bring them forward, Sir, I 
shall be exceedingly glad if we may also 
find it possible to proceed with the Im- 
prisonment for Debt Bill. There is 
another measure, Sir, respecting our 
colonial administration, which is one of 
great importance, and with regard to 
which I yesterday evening promised the 
hon, and learned Member for Bath that | 
would give a distinct answer to a question 
which he put to me on the subject—l 
mean the state in which the question 
between the Assembly of Lower Canada 
and the Government of this country now 
stands. This House agreed, by a large 
majority, to certain resolutions on the 
subject ; in which resolutions the other 
House of Parliament concurred, I believe, 
without any, or with little difference of 
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opinion. The sense of Parliament has 
therefore been fully pronounced on the 
claims set up by the Legislative Assembly 
of Lower Canada. It remains for us to 
introduce a Bill embodying the resolu- 
tions to which Parliament has aereced; 

and enabling the governor of Lower 
Canada to take from the chest of the 
colony the supplies not voted by the 
House of Assembly, but necessary to 
defray the expenses of the civil govern. 
ment in the province. Sir, I should be 
very unwilling now, at the commencement 
of a new reign, to enforce a measure 
which, absolutely necessary as I think it 
to be, may yet be considered by some to 
bear a harsh and coercive character. 1 
think the bill which it is my intention to 
propose, may ultimately be only probably, 
I wish I could say only possibly, necessary. 
But to me it appears, that it is not neces- 
sary that we should proceed with that 
Bill in the present Session of Parliament. 
Whenever it may be introduced, large 
a majority of the Members of this House 
are bound to support it, and it is so 
obvious that it will meet with no opposi- 
tion in the other House of Parliament, 
that the Assembly of Lower Canada may 
be induced by such a declaration on the 
part of the Parliament of Great Britain 
to conclude that their claims and propo- 
sitions are not consistent with the relations 
which ought to subsist between a colony 
and the mother country. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to add, that I should 
inost heartily rejoice if such should turn 
out to be the case, and that if, 
persevering in the inadmissible claims 
which they now make, the House of As- 
sembly, by advancing claims of a more 
moderate character, should put an end to 
the existing differences, and should heal 
the wounds which those differences have 
inflicted. But, Sir, when I sey this, I do 
not mean to retreat in the slightest degree 
from the doctrine which I have heretofore 
waintained on the subject. I hold to the 
various propositions which I have hereto- 
fore advanced ; and Parliament having 
declared their concurrence in these propo- 
sitions, I hope the Assembly of Lower 
Canada, animated by good and patriotic 
feelings, will see the ‘expediency y of modi- 
fying their course, If the Bill to which 
I have alluded do not pass, it will be 
necessary to agree to a vote of credit for 
the purpose of carrying on the civil 
government and of paying the salaries of 
the judges, as well as of discharging all 
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the arrears due to them ; the advances to 
be repaid out of the treasury of the colony. 
There are some other measures which we 
think it will be necessary to introduce in 
the present Session ; and several Bills will 
also be called for, for the purpose of 
continuing Acts that are about to expire. 
Among the former, it is the intention of 
my right hon. Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, to bring in a Bill to 
enable the Commissioners to carry ou the 
surveys and maps connected with English 
tithes. I intend to propose, and I do 
not anticipate any objection to the propo- 
sition, the appointment of a Cominittee 
on the subject of Church leases ; in order 
that that Committee may collect and 
arrange all the evidence necessary with a 
view to its being submitted to the con- 
sideration of a new Parliament, and 
thereby of saving the time which would 
be lost if the appointment of such a 
Committee were to be deferred until the 
assembling of that Parliament. It will, 
as 1 have already said, be necessary to 
introduce several Bills for the purpose of 
continuing existing acts; but it is not 
likely that those Bills will provoke any 
observation or opposition. I have now, 
Sir, before moving the Address to her 
Majesty, which I am about to have the 
honour of proposing, stated the course 
which her Majesty's Ministers intend to 
pursue with reference both to those 
measures which are already before the 
House, and to those new measures which 
they think it their duty to introduce. On 
the whole, it is our determination to take 
only those supplies, and proceed with and 
propose only those measures, which can 
fairly be cousidered by the present Par- 
liament, postponing the consideration of 
any proposition which we think cannot 
be fairly and advantageously discussed 
in the present Parliament. I now beg 
leave to say a few words as to the prin- 
ciple ou which alone her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters will be guided with reference to the 
measures to which I have adverted, or to 
any others which we may deem it advisable 
to recommend to the adoption of Parlia- 
ment. We consider that, during the last 
few years several measures of vast im. 
portance, of a religious and of a political 
character, have received the sanction of the 
Legislature. Of the former, the Bill for 
removing the civil disabilities of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters, and the Bill for the 
relief of the Roman Catholics, were the 
chief. Of the latter, the Bill for reform. 
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ing the Representation of the People, was; people, and forms the Established Church ; 


the great and prominent measure. 
there are those who, considering that those 
measures are on the Statute-book, are 
willing that they should remain there ; but 
who, having made a determined opposition 
to them in their progress, although they 
are Willing that they should remain on the 
Statute-book, are not disposed to agree to 
any proposition which would carry them 
into effect. Sir, in any such disposition 
we never can concur. We shall always 
maintain that those measures were not in- 
tended to be barren; but that they were 
intended to be productive of fruits bene« 
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ficial to the United Kingdom in all its | 


administrations. 
you would no 


and 
that 


future relations 
When you said, 
longer impose civil 
Protestant Dissenter, when you said that 
you would no longer impose civil dis- 
abilities on the Roman Catholic, you said 
that, preserving all the just rights of the 
Established Church, you would provide 
that, in all the civil relations of life, the 
members of dillerent religions should be 
placed in a situation of perfect cquality. 
We consider it to be wholly inconsistent 
with the spirit of the measures which have 
been already adopted on the subject—an 
inconsistency not shared by many in this 
House, but which has been too frequently 
manifested by persons out of this House— 
to grant civil privileges to persons professing 
one religion, in preference to persons pro- 
fessing another religion; thereby making 
the Established Church the object of ex- 
tensive hatred and ill-will, and sowing dis- 
sensions, distrusts, and jealousies in every 
quarter of the country. We are of the 
opinion which was expressed by William 
3rd, “ That religion is God's province, 
and that religious differences ought not to 
be carried into the civil relations of the 
State, or into the civil relations of life.” 
Of this | am quite sure, that the attempts 
which have been made during the last two 
or three years, to excite differences grounded 
on religious principles, to disseminate ill- 
will and distrust among persons of different 
religious persuasions, can never tend to 
form the foundation of that united com- 
munity which it is so desirable that the 
people of this great empire should become. 
In this country, a great majority of the 
people are members of the Church of Eng- 
land, but they are combined with millions 
of Dissenters of various descriptions. In 
Scotland, another class, formed of Dissent- 
ers, constitutes the great majority of the 


disabilities on the | 








Sir, | but of which the Queen is the head. In 


Ireland, there is a small minority of the 
members of the Established Church, and a 
large majority of the professors of another 
Christian ereed. Of all these classes, the 
Sovereign of this country is the Sovereign. 
Of all these classes, the House of Commons 
is the representative. Since the passing 
the Bill for relieving the Protestant Dis- 
senters—since the passing of the Bill for 
relieving Roman Catholics—it can no 
longer be justly maintained, that differs 
ences of religious opinion ought to be ren- 
dered the source of civil jealousy and dis. 
gust. If we wish this empire to be strong 
—if we wish it to be united—if we wish 
it to present an unbroken front to any 
enemy by which it may be attacked, we 
can obtain that object only by doing that 
which is not only not contrary to religion, 
but which is in strict conformity to the 
spirit of true religion—we can attain that 
object only by extending to those who, 
although they differ from us in religion, 
have the same civil interests as ourselves, 
the hand of fellowship; by treating them 
with brotherly love and affection, by re 
specting the conscientious feelings of those 
who worship the same God as ourselves, 
although not exactly in the same form, and 
with the same ceremonies. With respect to 
the other great measure which { have mens 
tioned, the Bill for Reforming the Repre- 
sentation of the People in Parliament, while 
I consider it a final measure in one sense 
of the expression, | do not consider that it 
is to remain « barren and unproductive act 
on the Statute-book, or that it ought not 
to be followed by any other measure that 
may be thought calculated to improve, to 
ennoble, or to advance the institutions of 
this country. So far am I from thinking 
that it ought not to be so followed, that, 
on the contrary, I think it most accordant 
with the spirit of the constitution that such 
improvements should be proposed to Par- 
liament, that they should be deliberately 
discussed, and that, if adopted, they should 
be adopted on grounds of public benefit ; 
and that, if rejected, they should be rejected 
m1 the ground that they are not conducive 
to the public benefit, and not from motives 
of bigotry or prejudice. In that. spirit, 
Sir, and in that spirit alone, can we cons 
tinue to administer the affairs of the coun- 
try. Inthat spirit, and in that spirit alone, 
we have advised, and shall continue to 
advise her Majesty, who has been graciously 
pleased to confide to us the responsibility of 
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directing the public affairs. I am quite 
aware, that in pursuing this course, we 
sannot pretend to expect the universal 
concurrence of the Members of this or of 
the other House of Parliament. I am 
aware, that we shall be exposed, as other 
administrations have been exposed, to mis- 
construction of our motives, and misappre- 
hension of our objects; but we have ac- 
cepted our situations with the condition 
which naturally belongs to them, and we 
shall be ready at all times to defend our 
conduct in offering to our gracious Sove- 
reign the best advice which it is in our 
power to give. We know, that in 
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some 


eases, we shall not experience the concur- | 


rence of persons who believe that they are 


more attached to the ancient Institutions of 


the country than we are, or who fancy 
they know better than we do the effect 


which liberal measures will produce on the | 


State. But we are sure, that the people 
of the country, generous and just, will give 
us credit for doing the best we can to pro- 
mote their welfare and prosperity ; and, 
called by the Queen to submit to her Ma- 
jesty such advice as we may think proper, 
we shall always tender that advice in the 


spirit in which alone it ought to be offered | 


to any Sovereign, and with an anxious de- 
sire to advance the freedom, to promote the 
happiness, to sustain the glory, and to per- 


petuate the name of this great empire. | 


The noble Lord concluded, by moving an 
Address to the Queen ; which was an echo 
of that part of the Message to which he 
had referred. 

Mr. Hume said, it appeared by what had 
fallen from the noble Lord that in a few 
weeks that House was to separate, after 
having sat for four months without agree- 
ing, with a single exception, to any one 
measure of importance. He admitted that 
the course proposed by the noble Lord was 
the only one that could be adopted under 
the circumstances of the case; but it was a 
matter of grave consideration for the people 
of England what had produced that state 
of circumstances, and what steps were cal- 
culated to avert its recurrence. Of this he 
(Mr. Flume) was quite sure, that if the 
House again met, with parties balanced as 
they now were, the same results would 
follow. He was convinced that public 
business could not go on unless one party 
had a decided majority over the other. He 
did not differ from the noble Lord’s view 
of the course which the House ought now to 
adopt. He regretted, however, that the 
noble Lord had not said anything about 
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the emancipation of the Jews. He hoped, 
however, that that was mere forgetfulness ; 
and that justice would be done to the Jews 
as well as to the professors of every other 
religious creed. He begged to tell the 
noble Lord, also, that he was extremely 
sorry that, asa minister of a new sovereign, 
he had not intimated any intention of com- 
pleting the Reform Bill. There was another 
measure, the final Registration Bill, the 
ing of which would leave Ireland 
‘general election in a dreadful state. 
Phis should be considered by her Majesty’s 
Government. At present there was not a 
single election in Ireland in which the can- 
didates were not subject to enormous ex- 
pense I Ile was sorry 
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and endless trouble. 
that the noble Lord was determined to pers 
severe in his Canada project. For himself, 
he would never consent to give a pound of 
the public money in this country for the 
purpose of supporting misrule elsewhere. 
If the noble Lord flattered himself that the 
Assembly of Lower Canada, when it met, 
would regard with a friendly eye the resolu- 
tions of the Parliament of Great Britain, 
he was greatly mistaken; and he (Mr. 
Hume) was sure that the House would not 
warrant a vote of credit to Ministers who 
were so unworthy as to endanger a civil 
war in the state. He trusted that by the 
commencement of the new Parliament, 
Government would be prepared to carry 
out the principles of reform, and would 
propose the only measure which would en- 
able electors to give their votes honestly 
and without intimidation—the ballot. Ex- 
tended suflrage was also most dear. If the 
noble Lord should not be prepared to make 
such propositions, he (Mr. Hume) trusted 
that other Members would; and he was 
sure that they would be supported by the 
great body of the population. He hoped 
that among other matters to be reformed, 
the noble Lord would not forget our large 
establishments. A change was requisite in 
the whole management of the army. He 
hoped that our military establishment 
would not only be reduced, but placed 
under the management of men whose 
opinions were in unison with those who 
were pledged to carry reform into every 
department of the state. He was aware 
that there had hitherto been a difficulty on 
that point; but he trusted that that diffi- 
culty had now ceased. There was one more 
subjeet to which he wished to advert. He 
! hoped that in the new Parliament, Minis- 
| ters would be prepared to recommend to the 
' House a general svstem of education for 
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the people; if not, he was persuaded that 
they would be compelled to do so by the 
public voice. He would tell the noble 
Lord that if education had been spread 
more widely throughout the country, the 
outery against the new poor-law would not 
have been so loud and general ; and that if 
he wished the principle of that measure, 
which he (Mr. Hume) again declared to be 


the best measure in principle which a Go- | 


vernment had ever produced, to be generally 
approved, it could only be by general edu- 
cation. IIe hoped, therefore, that Minis- 
ters would be prepared with a plan on the 
subject ; and that, in point of education, 
Englishmen might hold up their heads as 
highly as the subjects of any despotic mon- 
arch. The noble Lord had not said any- 
thing about the press. If he wished well 
to the people, he would replace the press 
in the condition in which it was in 1792, 
and would repeal the Bill of last Session, 
which was a disgrace to Parliament and to 
the right hon. Gentleman by whom it had 
been introduced. In regulating the civil 
list, he trusted that Ministers would take 
care that the public money should not be 
received by those who were undeserving of 
It. 

Lord Stanley said, that however unsa- 
tisfactory it might be that after sitting for 
so long a period as from February to 
June, they should be compelled to close 
the Session with so many important mea- 
sures unfinished, and so few brought to a 
completion, he should not do justice to her 
Majesty's Ministers if he did not declare his 
entire acquiescence in the propriety of the 
course proposed by them under existing 
circumstances of postponing the further 
consideration in the present Session of 
those measures. 
Friend in the difficulty, and indeed in the 
almost impossibility, of carrying forward 
and discussing measures of great import- 
ance, not only when the patience of the 
House was nearly exhausted, but when 
the near approach of a dissolution must 
render the attendance of Members unfre- 
quent and reluctant; since every man 


would feel that his private affairs and in. | 
terests rendered his presence elsewhere | 


necessary. As he agreed in the postpone- 
ment of those great measures, so he agreed 


generally in the selection of the measures | 


to be proceeded with. He thought the 
measures respecting the criminal law hi id | 
been received with so much favour, and | 


had excited so little difference of opinion, | 
that they ought to be carried into practiee ; 
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and he was sure that with respect to that 
and other necessary measures, every dispo- 
sition would be shown to aid her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers in closing the Session ; and 
that no obstacle would be vexatiously 
thrown in the way of that object. He 
also thought it exceedingly proper that a 
bill should be brought in to enable the 
Commissioners to prosecute the tithe sur- 
veys, with the view of carrying into eflect 
the measure of former years. There was 
one question to which, in adverting to 
various topics, the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesex had alluded as the grounds of dif- 
| ference existing between himself and her 
Majesty’s Government ; but he (Lord 
Stanley) thought that whatever might be 
the views which her Majesty’s Government 
entertained, they had exercised a sound 
discretion in not pledging themselves in 
regard to any particular measures to be 
brought forward in a future Session. But 
he would beg to call attention to one or 
two topics, to which he thought more de- 
finite allusions and some provision should 
have been made. In the first place, the 
noble Lord Jhad adverted to the circum- 
stances of the late reign, and the necessity 
which then existed of making provision for 
the demise of the Crown. Undoubtedly 
the circumstances of the late reign and ac- 
cession were very different from those which 
distinguished the present reign; but he 
was in no way certain that it would not 
be wise (little as it might be expected, and 
God forbid it should occur) that provision 
should be made upon the event of the de- 
mise of the Crown before the mecting of 
the next Parliament. He thought it would 
only have been wise to have made a provi- 
_ sion for a contingency, even in the case of 
one so young, and he trusted so likely to 








live long, as her present Majesty. But 
though the immediate successor to the 


Crown were but a minor, yet in the event 
of the demise of the Crown the probable 
presumptive heir to the Crown would be 
absent from the country, he being an inde- 
| pende nt sovereign residing in his own do- 
minions ; and in the event of the demise of 
the C awe, and in the absence of the heir 
presumptive, there would be no person in 
' whom the absolute dominion would vest 
until the heir apparent should return from 
a forcien country. He need not say that 
| he hope 1d no such ease would occur, vet it 
was a case in which, if the provision could 
be made, it should be made before the pre 
sent Parliament separated. Undoubtedly, 
| he rejoiced that his noble Friend had de- 
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termined not to proceed on a question 
which he knew he was most anxious to 
pass this Session, namely, the Irish Poor- 
Jaw Act. He was most anxious for one 
that that measure should be carried into 
effect this Session; but it was beeause he 
(Lord Stanley) thought it a measure which 
required the greatest consideration --- a 
question on which such a varicty of opinion 
existed — a question which no doubt the 
noble Lord was most anxious to see settled 
—one which those less acquainted with 
the difficulties of the case were most de- 
sirous to see made the law of the land, and 
that it Wasa measure, of oll others, upon 
which the attention of the public mind 
would be directed more fully by the inter- 
vention of another Session, that he rejoiced 
at the determination of the noble Lord. 
There was another measure, however, 
which the noble Lord had abandoned for 
the present Session, and he deeply regretted 
this circumstance, though he did not mean 
to impute blame to the noble Lord or his 
colleagues—he meant the measure regard- 
ing Canada. He certainly thought it a 
misfortune that at an earlier period of the 
Session—his noble Friend having then ob- 
tained large majorities in that and the other 
House in support of the measure of his 
late Majesty’s Government — should not 
have proceeded at once to carry into effect 
the resolutions of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ; and that he had not given effect to 
those resolutions by the introduction and 
carrying through a Bill to enable the Go- 
vernment to evercome the difficulty in 
which they were placed. At this period 
of the Session he was not prepared to say 
that the noble Lord was not justified in 
not acting on the resolutions of both 
Houses, which involved the repeal of an 
existing Act of Parliament: and whilst he 
did not rejoice at, he did not mean to com- 
plain of, the course which the noble Lord 
had pursued, because he had accompanied 
his abandonment of the measure by a spe- 
cific assurance with reference to Canada to 
maintain the position which he had gua- 
ranteed to the House. He had suggested 
the propricty of taking a vote of credit in 
the event of the Lill not passing, which 
he, for one, gladly concurred in, because he 
held that it would be satisfactory to the 
Canadians that these measures should be 
arried into effect. ‘There was, mdecd, 
one point upon which he regretted the 
course intended to be adopted by his noble 
Friend. He meant that he should pro 
pose, under existing circumstances, and at 
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the present time, to nominate a committee 
on the subject of church leases, thus keep 
ing alive the excitement which prevailed 
on the subject without in the slightest de- 
gree tending to the settlement of that great 
question. In saying this, however, he 
(Lord Stanley) was not disposed to throw 
any obstacle in the way of the measure 
which her Majesty’s Government might 
bring forward at the close of the Session. 
iJe wished time to express a definite opi- 
nion; and he must enter a caveat against 
the nomination of this committee, and must 
reserve to himself the discretion of taking 
any step which he might think it expedient 
to adopt. He did not think it necessary to 
oiler any observations on the concluding 
remarks of his noble Friend as to the 
spirit and temper in which her Majesty’s 
Government were prepared to conduct the 
atiairs of the country, because, having 
listened very attentively to the many well- 
rounded periods of his noble Friend, he 
was just as much at a loss to know in what 
possible way those great differences arose 
between one portion or side of the House 
and the other as he was before his noble 
Friend made his well-rounded periods. 
Ifis noble Friend had told them that the 
measure for the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Act was not a dead letter— 
that the Roman Catholic Disabilities Re« 
moval Bill, the Municipal Corporations 
Bill, and the Reform of Parliament Bill 
could not remain a dead letter; and he 
scemed to imagine that in saying this he 
made an expression of opinion on the part 
of her Majesty’s Government which was 
not accorded to by every one on the other 
side of the House. He was one of those 
who assented to the carrying of all these 
measures. There were those on that side 
of the House who had opposed those Bills, 
but he had not heard any one in that 
House, or out of it, express the smallest 
wish or disposition to trench in the slight- 
est degree on these measures, and he had yet 
to learn who had done so. He recollected 
the declaration which had been made by 
his right hon. Friend the member for Tam- 
worth (Sir Robert Peel), that trench on 
the Reform Act who might, he would not 
be the first to do so; and he doubted whe- 
ther the first trenching upon it would not 
proceed from the other side. He should 
be sorry if the Reform Act could possibly 
be made a dead letter ; the thing was im- 
possible in itself, because the Reform Bill 
carried with it its own vitality—~it being 
the Act for the representation of the people 
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in Parliament, it carried with it its own 
existence, and therefore it could not be 
made a dead letter. “* But (said the noble 
Lord) if you mean to tell me that this is to 
be made the precursor of further organic 
change, that having given to the demo- 
cratic party for whom you introduced this 
great power (I supported that Act), it is 
now intended to still add to that power, 
and to interfere with the co-ordinate and 
equal rights of another branch of the Le- 
gislature, I tell you that that is not the 
spirit in which Earl Grey’s Governmen 
brought forward the Reform Act. | tell 
you that that is not the spirit in which I 
adhered to it. I tell you that in the spirit 
of Earl Grey’s Government I will adhere 
to the Reform Act as a living Act, but not 
as the precursor to means aflecting further 
organic changes.” ‘Then, with regard to 
the question of religious liberty, the noble 
Lord proceeded to say, that he had sup- 
ported very willingly the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Act; and when, in the 
year 1827, it became his lot to take a sub- 
ordinate office under Mr, Canning and un- 
der Mr. Iuskisson, the condition which he 
had ventured to assert for himself in taking 
oflice was that, be the course of the Go- 
vernment what it might, he was at liberty 
to separate the questions of the repeal of 
the Test and Corporation Act, the Roman 
Catholic Disabilities Bill, and the Reform 
of Parliament Bill. With regard to the 
latter measure, particularly, it went to 
sweep away all distinctions with regard to 
civil rights and privileges, and therefore he 
had supported it. He did so honestly. 
He adhered to that measure still. He 
wished to see any Ministry which night 
sway the government of this country adhere 
to that measure; but he could not conecive 
himself bound to sanction anything which 
went to infringe upon the rights or pos- 
sessions of the Established Church. He 
wished not to introduce topics of discussion 
relative to Dissenters, but when the noble 
Lord spoke of the extinction of civil and 
religious liberty, he (Lord Stanley) would 
say that, as he had supported the Reform 
Bill, so he would not give further power 
than what was given by the Act itself. 
He supported the Act for the relicf of the 
Dissenters so far that he felt they would 
resort to no means to overthrow the 
Established Church. So far he was 
prepared to go—further he would not 
go, one way or the other; and as he 
would endeavour, in whatever situation 
he might be, to see aflirmed that fair, 
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full, legitimate, construction of all these 
measures, as strenuously would he re- 
sist any attempt which might be made to 
pervert them from the legitimate purposes 
for which they were intended. In respect 
to the concluding observations of the noble 
Lord, he presumed that the course intended 
to be pursued by her Majesty’s Government 
was that of the juste milieu between dif- 
ferent parties, and he wished them success 
in their attempt; but looking to the lan- 
guage of the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
he thought there seemed as many diflicul- 
ties raised on that side of the House as 
there were on the side which was occupied 
by those who were called the opponents of 
the Government and their supporters. 

Mr. Roebuck expressed his dissent to the 
observations of both the noble Lords who 
had preceeded him with respect to Canada, 
which was ina state of combustion similar 
to that of the United Provinces of America 
in 1774. The Canadians had, by public 
resolutions, boldly declared their intention 
of throwing off the authority of this coun 
try, and he would tell the noble Lord that 
they would treat his Act, whenever he 
passed it, as they had treated his resolu. 
tions, unless, indeed, their rights and 
liberties were secured by it. Her Majesty’s 
Ministers scemed to take up their present 
position on the supposition that the feeling 
out of doors was in their favour. It was 
true that the accession of the young So- 
vereign to the Throne might naturally‘excite 
the enthusiasm of the people, but there was 
sufficient discernment abroad to discover 
that her Majesty’s Ministers wished to turn 
that feeling to their own profit. But there 
was reason to believe that her Majesty was 
well acquainted with the real character and 
state of parties in that House, and that she 
understood the difference between what 
were called the Liberals and the Conserva- 
tives. Both her Majesty and the people, 
he believed, knew that the one side wished 
for certain improvements, while the other 
side was opposed to all changes. He 
thought the people of England enter- 
tained a belicf that the education of her 
Majesty had been such as to make her fully 
capable of understanding all matters relating 
to the political condition of the people, 
without having recourse to the vague modes 
of expression which were used in that 
House. The enthusiasm out of doors went 
a great way, but it would not carry her 
Majesty’s Ministers through, unless they 
attended to the wishes of the people. ‘The 
Ministers had now a new lease of the people’s 
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affection, but they must pay a price for it ; 
they must give something for the goodwill 
of public support. He might be told, that 
the House of Lords must not be coerced ; 
be it so. It might be said, that the House 
of Commons was the same as before the 


Businesg—« 


passing of the Reform Bill, and that its 
rclative power was unaltered. But if the 


Act were not to remain a de: ia let- 


¥ 


Reform 
ter, the object of it should be fuily carried 
out. What was that object, but that the 
people should be equally represented, and not 
a seetion—not that a mere party in the 
country, but that the interests of bs whole 
people should be fairly represented? That 
had not yet been done; and ae was one 


great proof of the non-accomplishment of 


that object, the failures of the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell), both in the present and 
in the former Session. Some fears were 
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of the country, he must not be terrified by 
denunciations against organic changes. We 
must have an extended suffrage, and we 
must have the hon. Gentlemen opposite 
put down. That was the programme of 
the commg Session, and it must be acted 
upto the ietter. The noble Lord had on 
ihe present occasion attempted to conciliate 

] parties, he had stated nothing i in 
He hoped that, before the close of 


but 


tac ‘c. 

the Session, the neo le Lord sae be more 
definite, for if he were not, whatever cow 
lhe proposed to pursue, he might be certain 


tha 


t he would defeat hi selt 








Sir G. Clerk did not rise to _— the 
inotien of the noble Lord, having been 
one of those whe supported a similar one 


in 1830, and he congratulated the uo 
Lord that the powerful arguments which 
failed to produce a convictien in his mind 








entertained that the stability of the Church ha d now so far satisfied him that he hed 
would be affected in Ireland by the estab- ; been induced to make use of them Inn. 
lishment of Municipal Corporations there, | s¢ The noble Lord had ende ired 
and they had been re fused, because it was{to chaik out a middle course, but, asa 
said, that Roman Catholics would become ; natural result, in please 
recipients of the civil rights which they every body, he had ef ati 

would confer. What was the cause of the} faction to any one. Lord, 
failure of that measure? Why, the weak-j| had, howeve er, made one hich, 






ness of the noble Lord’s own principle in | 


that House. The princigte of the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Act was, that civil 
rights should be extended to all, and how 
could the noble Lord and the hen. Gentle- 


men opposite carry out the principle of that 


Act, if he opposed the Irish Municipal 
Corporation Bill? The noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department, had 


cited fine words, and the imagination of 
each party might be pleased therewith, 
the people would ask for something more 
definite, and would want to know, with 


the hon. Member for Middlesex, whether 


ia 


but 


they were going to reduce the public ex- | 


penditure and the standing army, whether 
they would remove that plague-spor, 
Tory Government of the army, and why 
the noble Lord at the head of the army 
was continued in the command of it? If 
the noble Lord wished to continue in office 
six months after the meeting of the next 
Parliament, he must do something to ad- 


f liei 


vance cheap and good government. Hf he di 


’ 
the 








though lateand unexpected, aif srded some 
gratification to those who wished to see 
the eggs of the Church maintained. 
He ack no wledged the necessity of 
doing something to remedy the great evils 


bad 


whicb i ailed mn Seotlane In conse= 
quence of the want of suffice: ent religious 
iustruction, and he ted ber 
Majesty s roy ropment tne ab if » 
al ‘last {G give an ung ade MSSLON 
(an admission whi i hil t had been 





dificult ‘aces’ that it 
duty of 
cient mstruct 
Established Church. 
drew a broad distiactien vyeen those 
who sat on that (the O Opp osit ion) side of 
the House, and those on the other (the 
Ministerial } whom he characterised 
by the more 


popular hame of Liberals, as 


bounden 
rovide sufite 
of the 


Member 


Gov: rl 
the peaple out 


thes 
Cie 
ion f£ 
ts 


The 


on 


het 


side, 





being anxious to promote the improve- 
. ' 
ment of the institutions of ¢} e country, 
a. P 
while the Conservatives we opposed to 
every thing tin the shape of change and 
i amelie TRIO! n. ‘The i such a 
PmroS wai ri eg | i V 
Wei jou! } ) \ ck 
i¢ I -—f te ! livested 
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not, there woul ld be no excite ment o: induce- 
ment out of doors to si uppor thim. (Cheers. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite seemed t : 
that sentiment ; Mut h » must tell them, tha 
if the noble Lord would secure th ( 
of the people, he must regard the hon, | 
crentienen as his most deeided enemies. [tf 
the noble Lord wanted to secure the support 
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so imperfect a shape as to require two 
other Bills to be immedixtely afterwards 
passed (which had actually occurred this 
Session with regard to the Births, Marri- 
ages,and Deaths Bill,) in order to explain, 
suspend, or modify its operation ; but, at 
ihe same time, they were not backw ard io 
advocating and supportir 1” measures cal- 
culated to effect a real improvement in the 
institutions of the country Vs and adapting 
them fairly spirit of the in 
which they hved. 

Mr. 


Business-— 


to the ave 


Wakley sald, when his constituents 
asked him, as they scon would, 
little had been done this Session, he should 
he compelled to auswer, it was because 
the Tories would not allow, practicaily, 
good measures which had been proposed 
to become law it was 


why so 


the opposition of the Tories that the Irish 
Municipal Bill, the oprisonment for 
Debt Will, and every other excellent mea- 
sure had not passed. tn faet, while the 





House of Commons continued as it nes 
was, Lory-logged, no advance in legislation 
need be expected by the people. Ele com- 
plained that the noble Lerd (tn sell) bad 
not been suiliciently candid in the exposi 


tious of his intentious te fits supporters ou 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House. 
He did not sce why the present Parliament 
should be dissolved with such extreme 
haste. tle did not see why it should not 
sit till November; besides, a Parliament 
about to be dissolved was of all others 
most likely to work well for popular in- 
terests. Jf Parliament were dissolved tn a 
month they might be called upon meet 
in November; and if the Conservatives 
were to joa with the Whigs, the Radicals 
would have to go to the other side of the 
[Touse, and be content to remain there for 
the next six years to come. An amusing 
prospect, no doubt, which he saw excited 
he merriment of the noble Lord, the 
Secretary for the Home Department. He 
wanted to know, then, what the noble 
Lord meant to do with respect to the Bal- 
lot, with respect to the repeal of the Corn- 


¢ 
tO 


laws, and with respect to the extension of 


the franchise. He had supported the 
present Ministers because he could not 
ect better; from a ‘Tory Government he 
expected nothing. Hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had not popular virtue 
enough to make even a bidding for place. 
They would not announce to the people 
the measures they would support, while 


in the mean time, with civil equality of 


rights to all classes of her Majesty’s sub- 


in consequence of 
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jects on their lips, they withheld the 


blessings of self-government from the Irish 
people merely because they were Roman 
Catholics. Under these circumstances he, 
for one, was extremely anxious to get all 
he could out of the present Ministers, and 
he hoped they would be induced to come 
forward with some substantial measures. 
When the Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
returned to Stroud, as he must shortly do, 
he lioped the goud people there would not 


noble 


be satisfied with such a speech as that 
which the noble Lord had addressed to 
the House that might. He hoped the 


people of Stroud would apply the Reform 
screw to the noble Lord’s head, and extort 
from him an appearance of better and 
more substantial things. He was anxious 
that the present Ministry should continue 
long in oflice if they were really disposed 

of reform with 
they 
hey evinced a spirit 
Tere trusted 
lament they would 
their places, but 
Minis- 


te carry out the principle 
and zeal. But if 


» slumber, if 


were ne 
t 

4 
nnd indif nee, he 
Cw ar ar 


retain 





SUCCEE vale d by a 
who, without hesitation or delay, wenn 

himself to working out of all 
those great measures which the people so 
arde nthy desired to see adopted, 

Mr. G. F. gave eredit to the 
noble Lord, the Secretary of State for the 
Elome Department, for the course he in- 
tended to pursue, and could not help 
thinking, if Government would but diseard 
the support, fecble as it was, and utterly, 
as he belie ved, foreign to the sympathies 
of the people of Ey which they 
received from the Radicals in that House, 
and throw themselves on the good sense 
and feeling of the country, they would 
find, ina gain of twenty for one, (re 
compensation for their loss. 

Mr. Robinson said, it was impossible for 
him, consistently with his duty, not to ex- 
press disapprobation at the conduct of the 
noble Lord with respect to Lower Canada. 
He was willing to admit, that in the present 
state of affairs, considering the unexpected 
demise of his I ate Majesty, no other course 
was now open to him; but the noble Lord 
had really shown too much vacillation and 
delay upon this subject. After bringing 
forward the resolutions, and obtaining such 
a triumphant majority in their favour, it 
was not fair, it was not right to allow them 
to remain for several wecks a dead letter on 
the votes, and now to call for a vote of 
credit in order to pay the arrear of salaries 


they would be 


ter 
apply 


! 
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Young 


land, 
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to the civil officers in Lower Canada. Why 
should the people of unis country be called 


on in the present expiring Parliament to 
pass a vote of credit for 100,0007., while 
the money, out of which the officers should 
be paid, was lying in the chest in the 
colony? That was a most unwise and un- 
dignified course. With respect to the 
other branches of the business cf the 
country, he could not help observing, that 
he thought there was too much party 
spirit evinced in all the proceedings and 
measures of that House. He belonged to 
neither Whig nor Tory; he had no_ pre- 
dilection for either ; he wished to see that 
party in office most likely to work at good 
government for the people. But although 
on a whole he had given a general support 
to the present Government he must own his 
hopes had been grievously disappointe ed. 
Nothing whatever had been done for the 
people ; and he did not see how the evil 
arising from the state of parties in that 
House could be remedied but by the consti- 
tuencies taking care not te pledge their 
representative to those party objeets which 
too much engrossed the attention and de. 
termined the movements of the present 
Parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that in adverting to what had fallen from 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite he thought 
he should be able to show, and he would on 
that point appeal with confidence to public 
opinion, that much exaggeration had been 
indulged in with reference to the measures 
which had engaged the attention of Parlia- 
ment. With respect to the public import- 
ance of the measures it had passed he would 
refer to the Municipal Reform Bull, 
had been passed by the present Parliament, 
a measure second only in importance to the 
Reform Bill for the good which it had 
created, and for the evil it had destroyed ; 
if it had done nothing else it had destroyed 
an irresponsible authority, and if its advan- 
tages had not been equally extended to all 
classes of her Majesty's subjects, the fault 
did not lie with her Majesty’s Ministers, 
who had carried a Bill for that pacers 
through the House of Commons. He said 
this as much in defence of the House of 
Commons as of her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Did hon. Gentlemen think that in passing 
the Tithe Bill 2 question of great import- 
ance had been settled? ‘The Bill was one 
that had long been desired by the agricul- 
tural classes, and from which he anticipated 
much good, They had also brought to an 
amicable close the claims of the Dissenters. 
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After a struggle prolonged through many 
years, was it nothing to have passed a law 
regulating the marriages of that portion of 
jects? Whatever might 
be said to the contrary, he thought the 
people of England would accept those mea- 
sures as some of the fruits of the Reform 
Bill, and think with him that the hon. 
Member had misrepresented the House 
when he said that it had done nothing for 
the benefit of the public. He would now 
very briefly advert to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Finsbury, who 
generally addressed the House with so 
much point and good humour, although 
he did not then sce the hon. Member in his 
place. The hon. Member for Finsbury had 
found fault with the statement of his noble 
Friend because he had not gone into an 
enumeration of each measure that he ine 
tended at a future time to advocate. Now, 
he thought the House would agreee with 
him that if his Friend had gone 
into all the acts which he might at a future 
time recommend to the ad yption of Parlia- 
ment, course would fai rly have been 
considered as premature and imprudent. [n 
reference to the advice which an hon. 
Member opposite had tendered to Govern- 
ment, he could only say, that they had 
never attempted to frame their measures so 
catch the votes of cither one side of 
the House or the other ; they proposed such 
measures only as they felt it their duty to 
the public to bring forw ard, and he did not 
think it was their duty on the one hand 
to carry their measures further than they 
thought advisable to secure the votes of 
nor, on the other 
hand to pare down liberal measures te suit 

of hon. Members opposite. If 


lier Majesty's su! 


noble 
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as to 


the views 
they had pursued such a course he did not 
doubt but that there were many hon. Meni. 
bers in that House who would have seen 


' . . 
through and exposed such an insincere and 


trimming policy. As the House scemed 
inclined to aeceede unanimously to the 
proposition of his noble Friend, it had better 
the order of the day for a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. Maclean rose only to draw the ate 
tention of the Government to some points 
connected with the Poor-laws. He wished 
them to take some step in the appointment 


ot chaplains to the various unions. He had 
stated his intention on a former occasion 
to move for a return of those unions 


to which chaplains had been appointed, 
and of those unions in which permission 
Was not given to paupers, being Dissenters, 
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to go to chapel. [ft was a subject which 
had excited great interest, and though he 
should not move for those returns under the 
present circumstances, yet he would ex- 
press an earnest hope that the noble Lord 
would not allow so many months as must 
elapse before the mecting of another Par- 
liament to pass over without giving those 
Dissenters who were in so unfortunate a 
situation the opportunity of leaving the 
unions on the Sunday for the purpose of at- 
tending divine worship at whatever places 
their consciences might lead them to select. 
The next poimt to which he wished to draw 
the attention of was 
amelioration of criminal code. He 
wished that those ameliorations had been 


Government the 


the 
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had brought forward every topic that could 
at all agitate the public mind. At the 
same time, he thought the House would 
acknowledge that he had never shrunk 
from the expression of his opinions ; and if 
those opinions were not in accordance with 
those of the people of England, it was not 
fit that he should remain in power; but if 
they were, he thought he might fairly act 
upon them, without making any attempt 
to captivate hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
Question carried. 


Addresse 


Ways anp Mrans.--Sucar Doris. ] 
The Chancellor of the Eachequer im 


carried further than was contemplated by | 


the Bills already proposed. He very much 
wished that the punishment of death should 
be done away with altogether. 

Mr. Sharman Crawford wished to call 
the attention of the noble Lord to the state 
of the poor in Ircland. As Poor- 
law Bill must now be unavoidably post. 
poned, and as there was, unfortunately, 
great cause to apprehend extensive destitu- 


the 


moving the order of the day for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee of Ways 
and Means, would make some reference 
to the motions that stood upon the paper ; 
and he trusted, that if his statement were 
satisfactory, hon. Gentlemen opposite would 


/not go into any discussion on their respecs 


tion amongst the poorer classes in that | 


country, he thought it would be advisable 
for the noble Lord to ask for power to ex- 
pend some money in relieving those unfor- 
tunate people who might require it, which 
advance night afterwards be repaid out of 
the Poor-rates. 

Lord J. Russell: In consequence of 
what had fallen from the noble Lord op- 
posite in the course of the debate, in which 
the noble Lord had made allusion to a 
contingency which he earnestly hoped was 
a most improbable one, that the throne of 
this country might be vacated, and the 
crown might be inherited by a foreign 
sovereign, and that it might be necessary 
for Parliament to provide for the govern- 
ment of the country in the interval that 
must occur in that case, he felt it necessary 
to say, that a Bill to provide for that un- 
fortunate contingency would be brought in 
before the close of the present Session. 
An hon. Gentleman near him, had alluded 
to the sudden distress that might be ex- 
pected among the poorer classes in treland, 


tive motions. Part of that statement might 
be anticipated from that which had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet, the Member for 
Edinburgh—he referred to certain parts of 
the Queen’s hereditary revenues in Scot- 
land, which were derived from bishop's 
lands and teinds. He should say, that it 





behoved the present Parliament not to take 


any steps affecting any particular portion of 


her Majesty’s hereditary revenue ; and he 


thought there was no Gentleman in that 
House who would not shrink from so inde- 
licate and inexpedient a course as the rais- 
ing of any discussion upon them. The 
same rule applicd to the four and a-half 
per cent. dutics, appropriated as they were 
by the existing law, the whole of the ex- 
pense of the ecclesiastical establishment in 


those islands where these duties were le- 


vied, being laid upon them. He should, 
at a future time, have an opportunity of 
explaining any alteration that it might be 
deemed expedient to make in them, and he 
thought it would be advantageous to all 
parties that the discussion of them should 
be reserved to a time when the whole 
question might properly be taken into con- 
sideration. In recommending hon. Mem- 


bers not to press their motions at present, 


and had recommended the Government to | 


ask for power to administer relief. 
did not think it prudent to adopt that 
course. Jt was not necessary nor advisable 
to commit further powers to Government 


than those they were already possessed of. | 


With respect to himself, he would only 
say, that in the course of that Session he 


He | 


he would only say, that that course in- 
volved no abaudonment of principle. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by moving, 
that the IfLouse resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The House in Committee. 

The Chancellos of the Macheque said, 
it would be in the recollection of the Com- 
mittee that he had last year, for the first 
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time, proposed the equalization of the du- | that the subject of the drawbacks had been 


ties levicd on Sugar grown in our Fast | before Goverument, 
. Th oe “1 . . . . . ° . 
The Bill of | mined to bring it under the consideration 


and West Indian possessions. 
last year affected only the presidency of 
Fort William, and a strony desire had been 
expressed by the inhabitants of the Madras 
and Bombay presidencies that its provisions 
might be extended to those settlements. 
Petitions had been presented to the Hous: 
from these presidencies, praying them to 
grant to the inhabitants a participation in 
the benefits of the equalization. Vhe prin- 
ciple on which the Bill 
been founded was, that of 


those parts 


| 


and they had deter- 


of the House, but under present circum- 
stances not be ad- 
visable. 

Mr. Hutt he 


oceasion to communicate wit! 


ua 


such a step would 
had frequent 
Board of 


‘ 
crt: that 
said, tral 


the 


| I rade, and was happy to bear testimony 
' to the ability, assiduity, and business habits 


of last year had | 


shown by its members. He regretted the 
| 





i attack made on it by the hon. Member for 
Middlesex ; and declared that he thought 
‘the Board of the greatest importance 
to the commercial interests of the country. 


India alone into which the importation of , 


foreign sugar was prohibited, should | 
the full benefit of that alteration. 
admission to the {) 

measure, depended on their consenting to 
exclude sugar—a_ condition 


benefits resultin 


iw 
> 


oreign 


Nave | 
Their | 
from the | 


on } 


which it had last year been thought neces- | 


sary to insist, as furcign sugar might other- 
wise be imported into those parts and ex- 
ported again to this country, as the growth 
of British possessions. ‘The presidency of 
Fort William was the only one which 
had yet passed a law for the exclusion of 
forcign sugar. Supposing similar laws to 
be passed by the other presidencies, he 
proposed, that power should be given to 
his Majesty to extend, by an order in 
council, the provisions of last year’s Act 
to all those parts of India in which the 
exclusion of foreign sugar should be made 
complete. When the inhabitants of the 
other presidencies placed themselves in the 
same condition as those of Fort William, 
the same privileges ought to be extended 
to them. ‘The resolution he should now 
propose, was merely to continue the present 
Sugar Duties for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Hume thought the sum paid by Go. 
vernment by way of drawback or bounty 
was far too large. He wished to know if 
the right hon. Gentleman meant to bring 


the subject of drawbacks under the consi- | 


House e The chymical 


c thought, 


deration of the 
experiments of Dr. Ure had, h 
sufficiently proved, that drawbacks werg 
allowed on a quantity far above the real 
amount. He thought the Board of Trade was 
very neglectful of its duties; it was an in- 
cflicient and useless establishment, and he 
strongly reprobated the keeping up an un- 
necessary board at a great expense. The 
Sugar Duties, he contended, should be re- 
duced from 24s. to 19s. per ewt. He was 
convinced the loss to the revenue would be 
made up by the increased consumption. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 





i the 


‘when deal 





how 





elt Thomson would not 
say whether the duticsofthe President of the 
Board of Trade were properly disc harged by 
hiniself ornot, but he could not allow the at- 
tack made on it } hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesexs, who denied its utility, to pass un- 
noticed. He had only to remind the House 
of the benefits conferred by it on the com- 
merce of the country when a lamented 
friend of his presided over it. The hon. 
Member had on this, as on former vecasions, 
exhibited the most perfect ignorance of the 
duties of that department. In fact, the 
hon. Member knew nothing whatever 
about the matter, or he would not condemn 
such a board as unnecessary. He concurred 
in his estimate of the difficulties attending 
the subject of drawbacks; there was no 
question more embarrassed, less understood 
by the House, or less easy to bring to 2 
safe settlement. By a new arrangement a 
considerable sum might be saved to the re< 
venue, but it should be recollected that the 
interests which had grown up under the 
present system were great and various. It 
would be unjust to attempt to carry through 
a measure relating to this subject in the 
short period of the Session which remained 
to them. 

Dr. Bowring remarked, that the quan- 
tity of beetroot sugar consumed in France 
in the year 1828-29 had amounted te 
1,600,000 of kilocrammes, while in the Jast 
year jt had advanced to 70,006,000 of k 
gramme the duty it paid towards the 
revenue had reached 2,000,000/. He felt 


2? : 5 ? : "7 as 
that i would be impossible to collect 2 


wihe 
Vv Lal 


ilo~ 


, and 


heavy duty on a forcien article, which ar. 
ticle the soil of the country was capable of 
producing, and he appealed in support of 
his position to the embarrassments which 
French government had met with 
ing with the subject. He was 
of opinion that the Govermment ought to 
prohibit the growth of beetroot. 
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Mr. Hume observed, that generally those 
who were the most ignorant were also the 
readiest to cry out. What he wanted was, 
that the establishment of the 
Trade should be direetly connected with 
the Treasury, aS, at the present moment, 
its proceedings were clogged by the neces 
sity of communication with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He, however, had not 
denied the utility of the Board of Trade. 
He thought that the duty on sugar ought 
to be taken off as soon as sugar should be 
generally made from beetroot ; he hoped 
that such a thing as a sugar excise would 
never be tolerated. If any reduction were 
practicable, the people ought to have the 
benefit of it. 

Resolution agreed to. 


rr oo - 2 
The House resumed. 


Supply— 


wr rT? Ee _ } 
ELLANEOUS EsTIMATES. | 


sd itself 


SUPPLY. - Frs¢ 
Vhe “saad resolv¢ 
vi Supp ly on the 

On the sum of 
proposed to meet the 

Sir £. Codrington wished to ask soe ie 
there were any Intentions to erect a statue 
tu Lord Nelson at the public expense, in- 
stead of its cost being defrayed by private 
subseription ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that when the question had been put to 
him formerly he had given the necessary 
explanations. He was of opinion that the 
me of Nelson deserved commenio- 

vc 


++ . . La it -nnm MH = 
ration. end ne Knew no more 





mto a ¢ ommit ti 


7 
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Visec lianes us Estunates. 


120, 0007, having been 


vil contingenc 


great mi 
appropriate 
mument to lim 
bore th lame ot 

t 


place in which to erect a me 
than ihe square which 
t . 1? i 
the spot on which he { achieved his las 
victory. But from isads communications 
he had learned that a private subscription 





had been raised for the purpose contem- 
plated by his hon. and gallant Friend. 
When the question had formerly been 


» had saad, that the Government 
ee every facility to the promotion 
of the object which the subscribers had in 
view ; that he relied on the disposition of 
the public to add to the subscription ; that, 
on that very account, he feit reluctant to 
interfere in the matter; and, that if the 
subscriptions should prove insufficient, then 
the Government might come forward. 

Mr. Goulburn did not think there would 
be any dificrence of opinion in the House 
as to the propriety of erecting a monument 
to one of the country’s greatest naval com- 
manders. He must, however, draw the 
attention of the House to a report on the 
state of Switzerland, which had been drawn 


mooted, } 
would 


Board of 
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up by the hon, Member for Kilmarnock. 
He thought that nothing ought to be so 
much guard vd erm as the employment 
and payment of Members of Parliament, 
when the sums paid to them did not ap- 
pear in the lecwakind before the House. 
He did not{mean to say, that Members of 
Parliament ought not to be employed ; 
but he did mean to aflirm, that the House 
ought to be satisfied as to the manner in 
which the funds voted by it were applied 
as to whether they ought to be applied 
according to the method he had mentioned, 
and as to what the remuneration given to 
Members of Parliament so employed might 
be. The country had in different states 
Europe resident ministers, gentlemen of 
great talents, of great eaperience, and of 
perfect y to give to the Govern- 
ment that information which it mi wht re- 
himself fil Hed the 

and 


acellor of the I 
contain 


foreign coun- 
f, through 


Miscellaneous Estimates. 


competence 


° oe } 
uUlr W had 


£Us 


i len he 
Y 


i 
offie or of { tia xchequen 


ad found it necessary to obtain 


inancial accounts relating to re 
had misels, 
the Packets to the resident mintis- 
ters of Great Britain in those countries, and 
from them he had obtained most valuable 
information. As, then, this country had 
at present a minister in Switzerland ; as 
that minister was a gentleman of whose 
competency be had personal knowledge ; 
as that geutleman possessed those ingra- 
tinting manners which aided an individual 
he was surprised 
eed he vw 1 erly 
t of the erounds which hi 
t to select and to 
individual for collecting 
Morier was 
h, which the hon. Member 


ldressed hi 


in a cquiring information ; 
vi | 


and ind 


Fes 


at the fact, 
ignoran 
he Govermnen 
] articular 
formation which Mr. 


furnis 





pay a 
that in- 
able to 
for Kil. 
marnock acknowledged that he was able to 
give, and which he had himself communi- 
cated to the hon. Member. The report 
was one which the resident minister was 
the fittest to give. it commenced with a 
general report on the state of the Swiss 
Cantons in the month of December, 1833. 
{t then proceeded to speak of the commer 
cial relations of that country, which Mr. 
Morier’s letters would equaily well have 
explained. it then went aa to give a cen~ 
sus oi the population and the amount of 
the revenue of the Federal Government. 
There was one portion of it which was 
somewhat amusing, as it treated of watch- 
making, and spoke in one chapter of the 
birth of watchmaking, in the next of the 
vicissitudes of watchmaking, and in the 
third of the maturity of watchmaking. 
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Amongst the documents contained in the re- 
port of the hon. Member for Kilmarnock was 
a poem on the state of manufactures, which 
had originally been published in the year 
1586. 
a public character, and casily accessible to 
the public. The Report filled 141 pages, 
and 115 of those were composed of public 
documents, the remainder consisting of the 
hon. Gentleman’s conclusions from them. 
It was not his object to invalidate the ar- 
guments of the hon. Member, but the 
question he wished to put was, why the 
information contributed by the hon. Mem- 
ber had not been procured from the ser- 
vants of the Government, and why, if it 
ought to have been procured from the hon. 
Member, the matter had not been brought 
under the cognizance of Parliament. He 
disclaimed any design of casting an impu 
tation on the hon. Member, but a sense of 
public duty compelled him to bring the 
matter before the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wust 
say, that when the hon. Member for Kil- 
marnock had been first employed by the 


Government, it had been by the direction of 


the right hon. Member for Harwich ; that 
the next time that he had been employed 
was when the commercial relations between 
this country and France were under con- 
sideration. He had then been employed in 
conjunction with a gentleman, now ber 
Majesty’s Minister at the Court 
but then a i 
It was not then considered derogatory to 
Lord Granville that those gentlemen bad 


ey ey 
eye .7 . Piri 
4 Magérid, 


Commissioner of Customs 





been sent out to perform particular duties. 


It had been for the purpose of following 
up the same course of inquiry with regard 
to commercial matters, that the hon. 


Member had been sent to Switzerland, 
With regard to the question of remuneration 


he could affirm that no sum whatever had 


been received for the Report ; no sum had | 











ve } } 3 ‘ ho i har 
been received by the hen. Member, 

, oe 
would any sum be received. If he pleased 
he might stop there, but he thought it right 
to add, that although the hon. Member h 

to) 
. - - ' , 1 
raccived no remuneration, yet he hae 
received the amount of these expenses which 


he had incurred by travel 


expenses had not, however, been arbitrarily 
awarded, but were dispensed according to 
the scale known in public offices and allowed 
to the Commissioners of Customs when 
travelling. ‘The course of which his right 
hon. Fricnd complained was not only 
justified. by former practice, but also by the 
proceedings of foreign governments. He 
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In truth, all the documents were of 
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himself during the last year had received 
several gentlemen deputed to this country 


by the government of France. So perfect 
was the analogy between thcir measure and 
that of the hon. Member for Kilmarnock, 
that it was a part of their duty on their 
return to France to publish im a_ book, 
or in other words, to make a report of 
the results they had arrived at. Such, 
then, was his answer to the complaints 
of his right hon. Friend, and he thought 
that he should lead the House too far astray 
if he were to go into the merits of the 
Report. 

Mr. Hume thought that the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
had been so accustomed to payment, that 
he thought no good report could be made 
unless it were paid for. fle however could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman, that there 
was a great difference of opinion as to the 
competency of the British resident Ministers 
abroad. The right hon. Gentleman did not 
appear toknow what had been the object 
of the Report of bis hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock ; that object had been 
to make known the state of a country in 
which no restrictive regulation on trades 
obtained--to make known the commercial 
state of Switzerland. The conclusions to 
which his hon. Friend had come were most 
valuable, and if lis hon. Friend had not 
been paid, and was not to be paid, then his 








hon. Friend would be a most ill-used man. 
He © wtmet $3 ¢ +} lahnnrer uae es 
fe asserted that the jabeurer was worthy 
net as ’ EY 

of his hire. What conclusion had his hon. 
Friend arrived at? At this—namely, that 

+ . . Fak Sa 

under circumstances of great Inconvenicuce 


branch of trade, Switzerland had 
i 


te with every other, 





France, Buvland 





7 VY ° . . 
the United States o i 


North America, ant 
Ted 


tT ' 
e295 tion 


ares ade 
very country whieh had preten 





ifs trade. 


himscif admirably, 


ic absurdity of all restric 
nt before them proved 
t ti oul country 
s for nrovin ) 





ma 
‘ 
(ci 
ous! riehit | 
ought to know how very necessary it was 
in a document of that nature to classify 


every kind of information, and thereby to 
simplify references. He did not think that 
the right hon. Gentleman had been quite 
fair—he would not say kind in his remarks. 
He thought that his hon. Friend notwith- 
standing there were British Ministers re« 
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sorry that the right hon. Genth 
d : at 
lecided a 


man opposite had expressed in so ¢ 
that the document in 
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vacate them seat Phe right hon. Gene! 

Tae ERE lor of the Excheaucr). | 
Man (the ChanceUor of the & ACHOHUCT ie 
ad alluded te the practice age nn ol by 
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1 
the French Government; the right hon 
Gentleman ought to have told the Hor 
first whether the gentlemen whom he re- 
ceived were members of the French Cam- 
b yf 3 ar i St madly. v vhet her i 
Was i iC i , that members 
> ren i er ities OF) Bs 
i O1 ‘ ni } were I qY { 
‘ ' 
Lilt al stcl Wasco 
t i i Ww h d cel ted 
Vus OL \ i i i ik i i 
mo COrrvuUupt or n j a } 
Sir Henry Parnell iidercd the docue | 
men In questi ey i reat Vai 
Ca Cc it put veyoud ui 1 1: taat 
hey he pn ij les at tr ide were 
ACER n g test advantage resuitcd to 
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he uld pay the hon. Member 


for kines k the sy. anny: his excur- 
Pe 1,] 


rnarnock being paid out of the publi e money, | 
a ‘jak a 
Wie had no tdea that the hon Member | 
, 3 } t ’ 2s 
Ould he allowed to taxe his pleasure at | 
the expense of the country. The hon. | 
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iked of principle, 
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shortly have an opportunity of seeing 
whether the hon, Member for Middlesex 
was right or not. The hon. Member for 
Dundee had pronounced a high eulogy on 
the Report. He (Mr. Kearsley) objected, 
first that it was paying for a wild goose 


; Brenan! 
, heme ; and witalle that the report 
was moonshine. Why should the hon. 


Momber have 500/, for going abroad and 
moonshine £ He did not 
the Minister but he 





goicen 
dict 
who h 
< , 
os 
HE 0 
Y th ) 
routd be go! 
{ - % ; +] 4 ® ] 
i i fhaurn i rn ti his rent 
7 ? ‘ THE +? {}, n lo { th J Ke Ee 
mcr had rted, that the hon. Member for 
ha : ’ } ° fig : “ 
eon wk fad cen paid for his res 
nord t he had been onlv paid his e 
a > tle He had vecn niy pata his Cx- 
; H ar a ont ; 
pe j i But such a payment was 
t 3 


as much a salary us an anuual payment. 
The merit or demerit of the report was not 
the question before the House. The que- 
tion was whether the hon. Member, being 
a Mc ace r of Parliament, should reecive a 
pay ment not known to Parliament. The 
lion. Member might be intitled to it; but 


"i payment received by a Member of Parlia- 


ment should be either the subject of a vote 
in the first instance, or, after it was paid, 
should be in the civil contingences the sub- 

ct of account. The matter ought to be 


ci PEP, Pee ee 
in the contro! of Parliar 





his 
i lepartment, that 
hon. Member had been sent to Swit- 
and to make these inquiries. He ad- 


ed that it was the duty of bie € Forcign 


had been at 


r that of his 








Ministers to procure all the information in 
power with referenee to canbe 
matters, and he could bear testimony to the 
ible manner in which of late vears, since 
? ’ 3 


rT ~ | nepart 
RO AG PCeN aucytaintea with the proceea- 





y had fulfilled this duty, and the 
“information they had comruni- 

ited in their returns. But every man 
must be aware that there were kinds of in- 


formation which a Foreign Minister, how- 
ever disposed liad not the means of procur- 
iwg—a fact which the Report in question 
| illustrated. This Government had under- 


stood that Switzerland was disposed to join 
the cor nmercial union of Germany. Was 
it possible to procure the requisite informa- 
tion from a Foreign Minister, who was 
confined to one place, and unable to visit 
the different gantons and manufactories? 
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He believed the course adopted had con- 
duced to the public advantage. 

Viscount Palmerston said, there were mat- 
ters which Ministers abroad could not be,so 
competent to inquire about as the hon. 
Member. Any matters that could be 
stated in answer to questions from Govern- 
ment could be furnished by Ministers in 
their official CAPACLty 5 
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Nut when it came to 





Inguiries inte de tails of commercial matters, 
these could ently be 1 by persons well 
acquainted with the suibjcet 

Mr. fPaidey objected as much as any 


member to persons recaiviby money for secret 


5 i : ee ee ok al We 4] 

Services. He went farthe r, Aye CihOuewut caat 
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P . ae aE a ee Visor 4? 
all penslons received by persons AY) Uta 3 
House cought to be discontinued. unl 
" ie oe ‘ 
for pubhe services expressed 


ledged. orr nd t 
night hon, 
pensions paid to persons in 
being laid before it? He 
right hon. Gentleman received a pension 
of 2,000/. a-year. [Oh ! of !] Gentlemen 
might ery ‘oh,’ but it was a proper ques- 
tion when the right hon. Member disputed 
the payment of 500/. to the hon. Member 
for Silmarnock. Tt w: as a salary. He re- 
peated it was not of the character of ex- 
penses ; it was a salary. The right hon. 
Gentleman had received 60,000/, of the 
public nioncy during the time he was in 
office, and now he received a pension of 


d to the siate. 
Gentleman aeree t 
that House, 
belic yc } thie 





2,0002. a-year, to be paid as long as he 
lived, he House had a right to consider 


the propriety of relieving him froz 
disgrace and annoyance of 
pension. 

Mr. Goulburn said, 
wished to know the grounds of his pension, 
he would find his length of services, whe- 
ther good or bad, recorded in public docu- 
ments ; and it he referred to the Act of 
Parliament, he would see the reason why 
he received the pension 

Mr. C, Barclay observed, that the bon. 
Member for Finsbury had said, that this 
was not a charge for expenses, 
and the constitutional ¢ bjection was, that a 
Member of Parliament was allowed to re- 
ceive a salary, whereas if a Member took 
any office under Goveriment et i0/, a-year, 
he lost his seat. Yet, here was a secret 
mode by which a Member, on 
report to Government, might receive a sa- 
lary without vacating his seat. This he 
thought an unconstitutional mode. Hi 
right hon. Friend had a right to a pension 
by Act of Parliament, and he knew no | 
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person whose services better entitled him 
to one 
Vote agreed to. The House resumed. 


26} Ansmer to the Address. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Suturday, June 24, 1837 








M Tk Bil Re first ti —Sugar Duties. — 
Read id time :—Baukru; Scotland.) 

Petitions 1 a By Mr. Hua n Enfield, to rate 
th prt of iatl Fenements.—By Sir ANDREW 
AgNew, from Coach Proprietors, and others, for the bet- 

i rvance of the Sabbat! 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


; 7 ¢ > 
} Onday, Jun 25, 1837. 


Monet Ti Reada third time‘—The Shire Halls; 
it Abolition. — Read a second time i— 

toad a first time i—borcign Otheer 
P ions presciute Ky the Lari of BurRiLInoron, from 
Yornssis fer € #bolition of Church-rates, and for the 
belter Obss nee of the Sabbath.-By the Earl of Hap 
prveron, from Glasgow, against railvay travelling on the 


AxswEr to tHE Appress.] The 
Duke of Argyl, Lord High Steward, read 
the answer of her Majesty to thei Lord- 
ships Address of Thursday last, as fol- 
lows — 

‘Vicroria, R.—Lhave received, with 
lively 


tionate Address. 


satisfaction, your dutiful and affec- 


at the 
the testimony 


The sorrow which you express 


leath of the late King, and 
which you bear to his virtues, entirely ac- 
cord with my own feelings. 

* fT return you my thanks for the ex. 
pressivu of your loyal attachment to my 
person ; 


and E fervently join in your 


prayer to Almighty God, that he may 


strengthen and direct my councils,” 


EpveaTion anp Canrrizs Brin.) 
Lord Lyndhurst was desirous to put a 
question to his noble and learned Friend 
ite with reference to the Bill tmtro- 





ONYHOAS 

bt 

duced by him on the subject of Education 
and Charities itis noble and learned 


Fricud must, he thought, perceive that it 
was utterly i npo ssible that such a measure 
could receive due consideration in the 
other House of Parliament, looking to the 
late period of the Session, and the business 
which was still to be got through there. 
He, thercfore, wished to know whether it 
was the intention of his noble and learned 
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Friend to persevere in bringing forward 
his Bill or not? 

Lord Brougham was not insensible to 
the justice of the observation made by his 
noble and learned Friend. He believed, 
that in the present state of the Session, 
and seeing that, in consequence of the 
situation in which they were placed, many 
matters of much importance had been 
postponed till next Session, and {others 
connected with the public service were to 
be hastened forward as speedily as possible, 
any Bill which was likely to create such 
opposition as would detain it long in their 
Lordships’ House would have very little 
chance of being sent down to the other 
House in time to be passed. Therefore, 
if he thought that his Bill would create so 
much discussion as would render it too 
late to be passed in the other House, he 
should be willing te abandon it. But 
this Bill consisted of two parts, one of 
which he conceived was not likely to 
give rise to much discussion. He ought, 
perhaps, to state distinctly to their 
Lordships that the Bill consisted of 
two branches — first, the creation of a 
new department in the State, a depart- 
ment which, he believed, it was ad- 
mitted on all hands was greatly wanted. 
He meant a department of Public Instruc- 
tion, as it was denominated in France, 
and which in Lreland was called a Board 
of Education, ‘That department it was 
proposed to invest with such powers as 
would enable it to extend education 
throughout the country, to plant schools, 
to bestow properly those funds which 
might from time to time be atiorded by 
Parliament in aid of this most important 
object, and to superintend the distribution 
of such other funds as might be raised by 
local taxation for this purpose. There 
was also a second branch to this measure, 
which he believed would give rise to more 
discussion thau he would fain hope the 
first part was likely to create. That branch 
related to the jurisdiction which was to 
be confided to the same board over thie 
charity funds already in existence. Though 
little opposition might be offered to the 
first and fundamental! part of this measure, 
he was much afraid that such would not 
be the case with respect to the second 
portion of it, to which he admitted, great 
consideration ought to be given, Now, if 
he could flatter himself that the first part 
of the Bill would receive the concurrence 
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of their Lordships in good time, he would } was most anxious on this point. The 
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postpone the rest of the measure till next 
Session. It would gratify him if their 
Lordships consented to pass one of the 
most important measures — as was admitted 
by all parties—that was ever introduced 
to Parliament. They had stopped one 
very important measure which had come 
up to them from the other House of Par- 
liament ; and they would, in some degree, 
redeem their character, if they passed at 
least one important measure, although 
they had not been enabled to do more. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that the portion 
of the Bill which the noble Lord wished 
to proceed with would require, in his 
opinion, a great deal of discussion. To 
several clauses he felt serious objections ; 
at the same time he did not mean to op- 
pose the measure altogether. 

Second Reading postponed. 


POPP OL OE EEE T mmm 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 26, 1837. 


Miners.) Bills. Read a third time:—Dublin Police.— 
Read a second time:—Sugar Duties; Tithes Commuta- 
tion Act Amendment; Parliamentary Electors ; and Li- 
mitation of Actions, 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hurt, from the Mayor and 
Corporation of Hull; and from the Guardian Society of 
Hull, in favour of Mr. Rowland Hill's system for ma 
naging the Post-Office.—-By Mr. Gatty Knraut, from a 
parish in Nottinghamshire, against the Lrish Tithe Bilh— 
By Lord Jamés Stuart, froin the Corporation of Irvine, 
and of Newtown-upon-Ayr, against certam clauses in the 

i} Act=—By Mr, WILKs, 

gations in Bedfordshire, 

} 


Municipal Borough 





from thirty-three Baptist 
} 


for the immediate abelition of Church-rates; that the 


regium donwm should be discontinued; and that the sure 
plus revenues of the Irish Chureh might be applied to the 
purposes of education.—By Mr. Hopars, from Roches- 
ter, for the abolition of Church-rates.=-By Mr. T. Dun- 
COMBE, from St. Luke's, for the repeal of certain clauses 
ingthe Poor-law Act.—By Mr. Piumprre, from Derby, 
against the grant to the College of Maynooth; the Irish 
Tithe Bill; and the appropriation of Chureh Funds to any 
other than Church purposes; also one for the exclusion 
of Roman Catholics from that House.—By the ATTORN GY- 
Genera., from Edinburgh, for the better Observance of 
the Sabbath 


Potice Macistrates.] Mr. Hawe° 
hegged to be informed, whether the noble 
Lord, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, had had his attention drawn 
to the two cases which appeared in The 
Morning Chromele on the 16th of the 
present month, in one of which it was re- 
presented that a police magistrate, by 
some of the papers said to have been in a 
state of intoxication, had given a gentle- 
man in custody who was subsequently dis- 
charged. Being engaged on a Committee 
appointed to inquire what alterations were 
necessary to be made in police-offices, he 
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Church Leases. 


other case which appeared in the same 


paper was, where the chief magistrate of 


Bow-street had suspended the execution 
of a warrant in the case of felony, the con- 
sequence of which was, that the individual 
had not been taken into custody, the ma- 
gistrate himself becoming personally re- 
sponsible for his appearance. ‘The hon. 
Member wished to know, whether the 
noble Lord’s attention had been called to 
these cases, and whether he had thought 
proper to institute proceedings to protect 
the public. 

Lord J. Russell said, that with respect 
to the first case he had made inquiries 
upon the subject, but finding that it was 
probable that an action would be brought, 
he thought it would be unfair to give any 
answer to the hon. Member until the ease 
had been investigated in a court law. 
With respect to “the other case, of defacing 


of 


a statute, upon inquiry he had found that 
Su FB. Roe, having no doubt, from the 
circumstances of the party who had been 


accused of the transaction, that he would 
appear and answer the charge, had adopted 
the course he had pursued in the present 
instance. He was asked to back the war- 
rant of the local authorities, which he had 
done, but had not required bail when the 
party was taken. He believed, that such 
a course was not uncommon when it was 
certain that the party would appear. 


Cuurcw Leases.} Mr. Goulburn 
wished to have some. reason given by th 
noble Lord, why he persevered in the 


nomination of the Chureh-leases Commit 
tee when he had postponed the other pub- 
lic business. ‘Such a course was at variance 
with the arrangements the nuble Lord had 


made. 

Lord John Russell said, all he had done 
was to have the order of the day read for 
the appointment of the Committee ; and all 
he had to state was, that the House had 
ordered a Committee to be appointed. This 


resolution was carried in a very full House 
by a majority of ecighty-three, and 
would have proce eded i immediately on the 
next day to have named the Committee 
if he had not been desirous to have some 
time, in order to consult hon. Geutlemen 
whether they would consent to become 
Members of the Committee. He did try 
several, among whom were the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for the U niversity 
of Cambridge, the right hon. Baronet, the 
Member for Tamworth, the hon. and 
learned Member for Exeter, and the hon, 


he 
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Member for Oxford University, all of 
whom had declined to have their names 


attached to that Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman, the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge seemed, from what 
he had just stated, to wish to know why, 
as the general business of the House was 
to be postponed, it was advisable they 
should proceed with the appointment of 
the Church leases Committee. His an- 
swer to that inquiry was, that he thought 
it would tend, on the whole, to save time 
with respect to any measure they might 
hereafter adopt. He could not anticipate, 
after the vote of so large a majority of that 
House, and the attention which had been 
directed to this subject by the public, that 
some measure would not be ultimately 
adopted. It did appear to him necessary 
there should be a Committee appointed at 
once, so that they might have a course of 
examination on the subject rather than 
eens it till the commencement of the new 
Parliament, because they might then have 
to wait two or three months for returns, 
which, if the Committee were appointed, 
could be ordered once, and therefore 
would be ready next Session. He did not 
wish to have the Committee appointed for 
the purpose of entering into coutroverted 
points, but for that of getting information, 
and in proposing the Committee, he begged 
leave to move that Myr. Chancellor of the 
Ex heque r bea Member of it, 

Nit Goulburn said, that the surprise 
with which he had first learned the noble 
Lord's intention of moving the nomination 
of this Committee had not been lessened 
by the observations which the noble Lord 
hi: ad just made. noble Lord said, he 
pursued this course, not with a view of 
proceedings in this, but in 
Parliament. Now, the first 
hon. Members who were nominated 
‘ommittee, might not be Members 
of that the next Session of Par- 
liament ; and secondly, any decision that 
this might come to could be 
overturne d by “Coinmittee of next 
hould the House consent then to 
vcaak Moreover, any orders that the 
emmittee might issue would be 
powerless as soon as the present Parlia« 
ment terminated, and the parties on whom 
such orders might be served would not be 
liable to the least censure if they forbore 
giving the requisite information. There- 
fore, so far as regarded the acquiring of 
information for a “Committee that might 
sit hereafter, the proceeding of the noble 
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Lord would prove altogether abortive. He 
could not suppose it to be the object of the 
noble Lord to bring before the Committee 
specific evidence which intght be base 
prepared, with a view of letting it go fe rth 
to the country ; because, if he unde sratood 
the object of the Committee, it was, that 
there should be 2 fair 

essential to be known in order to 
proper judgment upon the 
posed by Government, But if this Com 
mittee we re to be uppointed for the 
purpose of receiving evidence already pre- 
pared, of giving ex parée state 
public with the view of making an im- 
pression during the 
take place between the present and the 
new Parliament—-if. he said, that were 
principle on which it Was propasea ta 
the Committee 
certain it was one—what ve t 
opinion of the House as to the appornt- 
ment of that Committce-—which no fair or 
candid man was prepares to sand action. It 
would be ouly laying beivre the public a 
one-sided view of the ques un, ere he 
was sure was not intended should be done 
by the majority of those who voted for the 
Committee. He must, therefore, solemuly 
protest against a course which was quite 
unnecessary for the purposes of any future 
inquiry, and which could have but one ob- 


Supply— 


hnquiry inte facts 
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ject, that of producing a partial investiga- 


tion in order to create an impressiva which 
ought not to be created upon any subject, 
and least of all upon one which ailveted so 
large a mass of private property as this. 
He had no objection to the names, but he 
could not forbear entering his protest 
against a proceeding of so partial a nature, 
and so contrary to the principle laid down 
on a recent occasion by the noble Lord. 
The Committce was nominated. 


Supply — Miscertanrous Esti 
MATES.| The House m a Committee of 
Supply, on the Miscellancous Estimates. 

Mr. Goulburn took the 
calling attention to the bact of all the 
large trees at the Bayswater side of Keu- 
sington-gardens havin: been cut down 
These g rardens were a place of 


op pp yortunit v of 


to the Bante of London, and althoug h | 


the young trees which had been substi- 
tuted might appear very pleasing in the 
eyes of a planter, they did not at ali so in 
those of the public. He had been iold 
they were cld—old they were, ne doubi, 
but they were not decayed. Unless 


some 


restraint were put vpon those whe had the | 
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management of these gardens all the 
large and majestic trees which remaived 
might be cut down for the same reason, 


Miscellaneous Estimates, 


namely, that they were old. 
Vir. Methuen said, that before these 
trees had been cut down last year, out of 


there was not 


ariel ; 
which, if not 


he believed, one 
absolutely dead, 


about 100, 
was not in 
state. Some of them, too, had 
been blown down by the wind. 

observed, that when he 
was at the head of the Woods and Forests, 
ssured by the gentleman whe had 
of these gardens, 


pentiaity necessary hat the 


a dying 


x4 ri)? 
Mi. Pebhouse 


that it 





was 


greater part 


f these trees should be x sendeak 
Several votes were agreed to 
(} pur stion that a “rant ot 100,389G/ 





the salaries of he 






cohsulis-gener il, cousuis, and 
and of the superintendents s of 
auton; also of the contingent 
expenses connected with their public 
duties, be made to her Majesty. 

Mr. Hume objected to that part of the 
grant apportioned to defray a moiety of the 
expenses for chaplains and chapels for 
British subjects abroad. 

Sir 2. H. Inglis held, that it was 
the duty of She Queen to provide for the 
means of religious instruction for all her 
subjects, into whatever part of her domi- 
nions they were sent on the public service, 

Lord Suudon wished to call the atten 
tiou of her Majesty’s Ministers to the 
manner in which the consuls abroad at- 
tended to their dutics. He wished also 
that they would take means to put the 
navigation and commerce of the country on 
a better footing than it now steod with 
regard to Spain, cece such high duties 
were levied, that they amounted almost to 
a prohibition of our senile with that country. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson, in reference to 
the first topic, replied, that the matter was 
under consideration. With regard to the 
secoud question, there had long existed 
just grounds of complaint, and he had 
hoped that our navigation and commerce 
would have beeurcheved from the difficuities 
eferred to by the noble Lord long before 
his, Ti was in that hope that the Govern 
ment of this country had hitherto refrained 
having recourse to any retaliatory 
measures. He could only say now, what 
had been stated before by the noble Lord, 
the Secretary for the Foreign Department, 
that negotiations were g which, 


st 
he believed, would lead te a satisfactory 
result, 


trude at ¢ 


irom 


one } 
ing Vit, 
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Supply=— 

Mr, G. F, Young complained, that this 
question, which was one of vital import- 
ance to British trade, had remained un- 
settled so long. Three or four years bad 
elapsed since ‘he brought it under the 
attention of the House, and things re- 
mained in the same state still. It was 
then said, that the political 


country was so ——_ that nothing 


could be done. Her Majesty's Ministers | 


might go on in yea way till doomsday. 
5 
He thought it would be better 
to name some definite period, say two 
three months, and if, at the end of 
time, their negotiations had not the 
effect, then let them 
measures of retaliation. Such 


that 
cibele 


desi red 


sition of the Spanish Government to fulfi 
the hopes entertained by the right hon 
Gentleman, the President of the 
Trade. 
imposed by the Spanish Government had 
almost destroyed the British trade to that 
country. 

Vote agreed to. 

A grant of 9,9551. for the e 
the salaries, &c., of the inspectors and 
superintendents of factories, appointed 
under the Act of 3d and 4th Wilham 4th. 

A grant of 5,800/. to defray the salaries 
and expenses of the inspectors of prisons, 
appointed under the Act of 5th and 6th 
William 4th, cap. 38. 

Some conversation arose on the report of 
the inspectors. 

Mr. Hawes said, the alterations which 
had been made in Newgate were not con- 
sidered by the inspectors to be improye- 
ments. 

Lord John Russell said, the most gratify. 
ing part of the report was that which stated 
that an alteration was proposed to be made, 
so that all untried prisoners could be kept 
in separate cells. He feared, however, that 
it could not be carricd into effect, unless 
the present building were pulled down, 
and a new one erected. 

Mr. Alderman Wood defended the con- 
duct of the city authorities. He thought 
they had done every thing that could he 
done ; and he expressed his surprise that 
the hon, Member for Lambeth, 
himself a citizen and the son of 
should be continually attacking the govern- 
ment of Newgate, while he never ventured 
to say anything of Horsemonger-lane gaol, 
with which he was more pila con. 
nected. He recommended his hon. friend 
to turn his attention to that quarter. 
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| The following votes were then agreed 
| to:— 
| A grantfof 51,840/. to defray the expen« 
| ditu re for the several branches of the Mint. 
| <A grant of 79,3547. for allowances or 
| compensations to persons formerly employed 
tn the public offices or departments, or in 
the pi 1b lic prov isions of the Acts. 
The following & votes were agreed to with- 
out observation :=— 
for celief te Toulonese and Cor- 
Dutch naval officers, 
ufferers, American loyalists, 
have hitherto received 
services performed or losses 
Jritish service. 
defray the expense of the 
est sprays 
the Refuge 


16,.000/ 
S1C2G emigr anta, 
st. Domingo 
who 
allowances for 


and othere 
arret ers, 


sustatii a in the 
1.8502. to 

| national vaccine 

1 3.000/. in aid of 

| Destitute. 

2 O72) Foy 


yF fale TOR 


for the 


confining and maintaining 
criminal lunatics in the buildings attached 
we Be ap hospital, for the year 18! 
4,600/. being proposed te pay the 
usual allowance to the Protestant Dissent- 
ing ministers in England, poor French 
reiugee cle: gy, Xc., 
Mr. Baines objected to that part of the 
grant which applied to tie Dissenting clergy, 
upon the ground that it was not aeceptable 
to the persons who received it. Many of the 
petitions sent up to that House praying for 
the abolition of Church-rates, had prayed 
at the same time that this grant might be 
discontinued, though the parties petition- 
ing were Protestant Dissenters themselves. 
The Dissenters objected to the vote, upon 
the ground that if they deemed it unrea- 
sonable, that they should be called upon to 
pay Charch-rates, because those Church- 
rates were applied to the support of an 
establishment of which they did not alto- 
gether approve, it was not very consistent 
that the ‘y themselves should be receiving 
the benefit of a grant which came in a 
great degree from the members of the 
Church. Upon that ground, he believed, 
it would be more acceptable to the Pro- 
testant Dissenters generally, if the grant 
were wholly discontinued. It was true, 
that Dr. Pye Smith, an eminent Dissent- 
ine divine approved of the grant, and 
desired to see it continued ; but he did so, 
eee it came originally out of the privy 
p Now it came out of 
the Consolidated Fund. Therefore, if the 
eee were put to the vote, he should 
not from any distrust of the 


uUPrsc Creo rge {st. 
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oppose it, 


persons tu whose hands it was placed, and 
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‘by whom it had alwavs been admirably 
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administered, but because it was not con- 
sistent with the principles generally main- 
tained by those in whose behalf it was 
consiemal 

Sir Robert Inglis contended, that there 
was no connexion whatever between the 
question of Church-rates and the vote now 
under consideration. The hon. Member 
for Leeds wanted a little gentle violence 
to be applied by some hon. Member on that 
side of the House proposing to negative 
this vote; but they understood his tactics 
too well to be likely to assist him in that 
manner. He did not think there was any 
reluctance in the Protestant Dissenting 
ministers, or in the body generally receiv- 
ing this grant, and he, for one, was in 
favour of its continuance. 

Mr. Buines assured the hon. Baronet 
that he was mistaken; the ministers of 
the three denominations did not approve 
of it. 

The Chancellor of th Exchequer be 
lieved, that the Dissenters were very much 
divided in opinion upon the subject. He 
certainly did not see why it should be 
discontinued as long as it was found to 
afford a substantial and welcome relief to 
many aged and respectable men. It there 
were any conscientious objection to the 
grant, the remedy lay with the Dissenters 
themselves, since it was not compulsory 
upon any man to receive a fraction of the 
bounty, unless he were fully disposed to 
lo so. 

Mr. Hindley thought that the vote 
rested upon a wrong principle, and ought, 
therefore, to be discontinued. If the Dis- 
senting clergy needed relief, the Dissenting 
body were rich enough to support them 

Sir Edward Knatchbull supported the 
vote. He did not think that the hon, 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Baines) was 
authorised in stating that the grant was 
objected to by the majority of the Dissent- 
ing body. 
which he was connected, he knew that it 
was gratefully received by many most 
excellent and respectable men. 

Mr. Samuel O’Brien only wished that 
the feeling which prompted this vote were 
extended to Ireland; and that something 
of the same kind might be done for the 
poor clergy of the Roman Catholic church 
in that country. 

Vote agreed to. 

On a vote of 8,928/. for the Roman 
Catholic College being proposed, 

Colonel;Perceva/ protested against such 
a perversion of the public funds, and de- 
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nounced the grant as a premium upon 
sedition and agitation. 

Sir Robert Bateson protested against 
the grant, and attributed the disorders of 
Ireland for the most part to the fatal sys- 
tem of education which prevailed in May- 
nooth. Constituted as that college was at 
present, such a grant would be worse than 
a waste of the public money, 

Mr. S. O Brien that the 
principal objection to the grant was, that 
it was so small. It was disgraceful that 
so miserable a pittance should be doled out 
to the Catholic priesthood, and he thought 
that the Catholics, as free subjects of this 
empire, had an equal right with their Pro- 
testant brethren to the support and pro- 
tection of the state for their clergy. 

Viscount Sandon concurred with the 
last speak er in thinking some gener: al 
pro vision for the Roman Catholic clergy 
advisable, but the question at present was 
this particular grant. It was admitted 
on all hands that the sys stem pursued | at 
extremely bad. Howey 
the ugh he objected to the sy stem, he ‘lid 
not think that under present circumstances 
to abandon the grant, and he 
should. therefore, not oppose the Motion. 
He could not, however, but feel astonished 
at seeing no opposition to this vote upon 
the other side of the House. He should 
have expeeted to see whole benches of hon. 
Members starting up and declaring that 
they could not think of wounding Pro 
testant consciences, by subjecting them to 
a payment for Catholic priests, Inasmuch 
as they loudly protested, on the part of the 
Catholics, against being burthened with 
any payments for the support ef a Pro- 
testant clergy. He repeated, that he was 
surprised at the torpor which seemed to 
have overpowered hon. Members opposite 
upon this occasion. If their senses had 
not been steeped in forgetfulness, he felt 
confident that they would have rushed 
forward to protest with one voice against 
such an invasion of the rights of conscience. 

Mr. Hume expressed his wish that the 
vote should be withdrawn, as it had met 
with so much opposition trom the members 
of the Church of Scotland. 

Dr. Bowring expressed his opinion that 
the House should not contaminate itself 
with any grants for religious purposes. 

Lord ¢ Te ments said, that if claims were 
founded on antiquity, those of the Roman 

Catholics would be the most valid, He 
‘id hot mean to say that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland would refuse the as- 
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sistance which the House was about to 
offer them ; but he would say, that it was 
indeed a pity that a sum so trivial should 
appear for such a purpose on the estimates 
of the House~-a sum which, in his opinion, 
amounted to no more than a mock liber- 
ality. 

Sir George Sinclair remarked, that it 
was in consequence of the enormities which 
had bee perpetrated in Scotland by the 
adherents of the Popish faith that that 
country had been mduced to consider the 
prevalence of that creed its curse and bane ; 
and he hoped that the voice of the country 
would always be raised against such a sys- 
tem of religious belief. 

Mr, Callaghan stated, that the clergy 
of the Church of Ireland were as sincere 
in their love of their country as any hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Let hon. Gentlemen 
bring forward the subject on a broad basis, 
and then they would see if the exclusive 
system Was or was net supported in Tre. 
land, 

Mr. Borthwick observed, that he knevs 
nothing of the opinions entertained by ti 
clergy of treland but through the news- 
papers. Tle would, however, aflirm, that 
the conduct of the clergy of England in 
political matters was quite irreproachable. 

Mr. #lumptre declared, that he could 
not reconcile himself to the voting away 
of public money, for the support of religion 
the principles of which he believed to be 
erroncous ; he sheuld therefore divide on 
the Question. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 52 ; 
Noes 12: Majerity 10. 


le 


List of the AYES. 


Jackson, Sere. 
Lambton, H. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Macleod, R. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Murray, J. A, 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
Ord, W. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pinney, W. 
Ponsonby, J 
Potter, R, 
Power, J. 

Rice, T. S. 
Kiussell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stuart, R. 
Thomson, C, P, 


Baines, FE. 
Bernal, R. 
Bowes, W. 
Rowring, Dr. 
Brabazon, Sir. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chichester, J. P. 
Clements, Vise. 
Colborne, N. W. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elphinstone, If, 
Ferguson, Sir R, 
Gordon, R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Ifarland, W. C. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Ilowick, Viset. 
Hume, J. 
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Wood, Ald. 
Young, G. F. 


hompson, Col, 
Thornley, T. 
Tooke, W. 
Willbraham, G. 
Williams, W. 
Williams, W. A. 


TELLERS. 
Baring, I. T. 


Woulfe, Serg. 
List of the Noxs. 


Perceval, Col. 
Rushbrooke, R. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Tyrre i, Sir J° 


Bateson, Sir R. 
Bell, M. 
Everton, Sir P 
Gladstone, W. 
Hamilton, G. 
Hinde, J. 
Inglis, Sir R. 


Mackenzie, T 


rELELERS. 
Plum) ire, NB 
Horth wick, P. 


The other items were agreed te. House 
resumed, 
Report to be received. 
sid aos test Snes 


HOUSE ‘OF LORDS, 


Tucsday, June 27, 1837. 





{INUTES Bills Ktead a third time: — Sheriff's Courts 
sc d—Kead a second time:—Right of Presentation 
Ty ni—Read a first time:—Dublin Police 
Petitions presented By the Duke of Rurtanp, from 
Leiveste re, agai iolition of Chureh-rates. 
§ conference was held with the Com- 


mons, to communicateto them their Lord- 
ships’ for insisting on their 
Lordships’ amendment to the Municipal 
Corporations Act (England) Amendment 
Gill. 


reasons 


Poor-raw. Peririon.] Earl Stanhope 
said, after anabsence of some years froin that 
House, an absence not oceasioned either 
or by inattention to public 
now came forward to Parlia- 
owned, without some appre- 
to present a most important 
petition. Having observed the concurrence 
of men who differed greatly in their 
political opinions—having observed them 
to concur with reference to measures that 
were of the most pernicious tendency— 
having observed them give their support 
to measures which had produced all the 
difficulties and dangers which now beset 
the country, and, as there appeared no 
hope that Parliament would redress the 
grievances complained of—as he saw no 
reasonable expectation that any proposi- 
tion for that purpose would be favourably 
received, or would even be impartially 
considered, he thought it useless, and 
worse than useless, to attend Parliament 
any longer. He preferred leaving the 
business of legislation to those who had the 
entire, undivided, and undoubted responsi- 


by indolence 
measures, he 
not, he 
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bility of all those measures that had pro- 
duced the misery and confusion which now 
prevailed in the country. It would have 
been useless for him to lave attempted 
anything, because he weil knew that he 
should not have received any stiflicient sup- 
port. Such was the disgust which he felt at 
thedelusion and party spiritthat prevailed — 
such were the feelings of despondency with 
which he then viewed, and with which he 
still continued to contemplate, the future 
prospects of the country, that he 

not have consented to return to 
House had he not been desired 
by large bodies of his countrymen, whose 
interests he was anxious to defend, and 
whose rights he was determined to support 
It was peculiarly his duty to do so, and to 


that 


to do 


the labouring classes, for they were not 


would | 
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there said, ‘‘ We have shown them what 
we can do peaceably: but we shall meet 
no more in that way—-when we meet again 
we shall present a different aspect.” This 
was the only petition which had been sent 
from any meeting of the West Riding of 
the county of York, and he could assure 
their Lordships that he spoke with all the 
sincerity of his nents when he said, that 
though he felt it to be his duty to present 
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i and to sunabiiiaaapetiien he regretted that 


it had not devolved on some person whose 


| abilities were more equal tothe task than his. 


sO 


It washis intention to confine himself to 
such remarks upon general principles as the 


| present state of the Jaw and the present 
| state of the population of the country ap- 


| peared to demand. 
act in that House as the representative of | 


Resolved to abide by 
the rule which he thus prescribed to him- 


i self, he should abstain from bringing for- 


i ward 


represented in the House of Commons, 
He considered 1t to be a distinguished | 
> | 


honour to be intrusted with a petition 
from the West Riding of the cot 
York, a district with whic h he was 


he alto- 


maity of 


j injustice, 


gether unconnected, and which he ha nd not | 


visited for thirty years. The petition came 

from a meeting which was mceamatea for 
the numbers who attended it, and certainly 
was unequalled in its political tendency. 
He understood that not less than 250,000 
individuals attended that meeting; and 
according to the opinion of some military 
persons (and they were, of course, the 
most competent to judge) that mecting 
consisted of nearly 300,000 persons. 
of that immense mass were actuated bythe 
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any individual cases, though he 
produce innumerable instances, 
which could be substantiated upon o oath, to 
show the grievous cruelties, the flagrant 
the intolerable oppression, that 
had been practised under the called 
Amendment Act, and in all 


could 


50 


' hunan probability would continue to be 


practised undertit, so long as that statute 


remained in force. Reserving, then, to 
himself the right at any future time of en- 
tering into the whole or any part of that 
most important and extensive subject, he 
would on the present occasion say nothing 


with respect to one of the worst, perhaps 


All | 


| 


most perfect unanimity, and they preserved | 


the utmost order and re gularity i inall then 
proceedings. They evinced great judg- 
ment and discretion in abstaining (al- 
though there was great inducement for them 
to act otherwise) from adopting or dis- 
cussing any matter not immediately con- 
nected with the subject brought before 
them. But the meeting was not important 
merely from the immense numbers 


that | 


! 


attended it, nor even with reference to the | 


subject that was brought forward, coming 
home, as it did, to the business and bosoms 
of all. But that meeting derived tts in- 


, founded 7 


terests from the spirit which was mani- 


; which the law allowed; 


tle most immoral, enactment of the whole 
measure; neither should he then say any- 
thing of the insufficient medical relief 
he should for the 
present leave that to remain the subject of 
inquiry with the Committee of the House 
of Commons now sitting—a Committee 
whose inquiries would not, he apprehended 
lead to a Report that would prove satis- 
factory to any party. That Committee, as 
their Lordships must be aware, had been 
appointed to inquire into—what? the 
principle upon which the measure was 
No such thing, but into the 
manner in which the law had been ad- 
ministered. They were not authorized to 
instilute any inquiries of any sort or de- 


(seription into the principle of that most 


odious and oppressive law. Of what value, 
then, could the report of such a Com- 
‘mittee prove ?—-of what po sible weight 


, or value could the verdict of a packed yury 


' prove 


fested by all—it derived its interest 
from other circumstances alse to which | 
he wished to call their Lordships’ at- 
tention. He would read an extract 
from a letter which he had received, and 
which was written immediately aficr the 
conclusion of the meeting. The writer 








—of what 
influence could be the pro- 
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ceedings of any court in which four-fifths 
of the jury were known to be favourable to 
one view of the case? The Report of that | 
Committee would be drawn up by those | 
who must be regarded in the light of a} 
packed jury, and who in addition to their 
known prejudices were resolved to take | 
their evidence, not from the parties ag- | 
grieved, but from those new viceroys who 
had been invested with despotic power ; 
their testimony and that of their assistant- 
commissioners formed the evidence that 
was received. If the tools, the instruments 
of the Commissioners, were to be the wit- , 
nesses, what show even of justice could be 
maintained? What could be hoped from 
such an inquiry, if that were the course 
pursued, instead of allowing his hon. | 
Friend, who had so well deserved the 
gratitude of the country for the humanity | 
and the patriotism with which he devoted 
himself to the cause of the poor, to bring 
forward evidence for the purpose of sub- 
stantiating the statements he had made ? 
nstead of that, the Committee directed 
their inquiries to other matters, which, so 
far from bearing upon, were perfectly 
distinct from the subject matter of his 
statements. The object of the Committee 
ought to have been to arrive at general | 
results, whereas, judging from the course | 
they had taken, it would appear that their | 
purpose was to exhaust the patience and 
facultics of all concerned, and to bring the 
inquiry to a premature conclusion. Such 
a specimen of the collective wisdom— 
The Earl of Radnor rose to order, ob- 
serving that it would be clearly a breach 
of the courtesy which one branch of the | 
Legislature owed to another, thus to dis- 
cuss proceedings of which they possessed 
no official knowledge. Nothing could be | 
more irregular than canvassing the pro- | 
ceedings of the House of Commons. | 
Earl Stankope was perfectly in order. 
The proceedings of the Committee were | 
on the table of the House. [The Earl of | 
Radnor denied this.] Te wondered | 
how the noble Earl could be ignoraut of 
the substance of that evidence. Had he | 
not read the newspapers ?—was he not 
aware that there were serious debates | 
both in the Committee and in the House | 
of Commons itself as to the publication of 
the evidence from day to day? But as he 
said at the outset, it formed no part of his | 
intention to occupy the time of the House 
with mere matters of detail; he should 
rather proceed, as in the first instance he 
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undertook to do, with adverting to broad 
and general principles. The first great 
principle of the Act was the establishment 
of a triumvirate, or rather dictatorship, 
unknown to the constitution of England, 
and inconsistent with public liberty. Ie 
was a power more formidable than had 
ever been exercised in this country—a 
power as unjust and far more oppressive 
than that of the Star Chamber. The 
power of which he spoke was conferred by 
the 15th clause of the Act, which gave to 


'the Commissioners authority to make 


regulations which were to be binding upon 
his Majesty’s subjects, and which it would 
be a misdemeanour to infringe. Then a 


| Subsequent clause gave to the Commis- 


sioners the power of forming unions with 
limitation as to territorial extent, and au- 
thority, not only to create new, but to 
dissolve existing, unions. Thus was a 


' power conferred upon the Board of en- 


forcing, nay of enacting, rules and regula- 
tions, of which Parliament not only had 
no knowledge, but which were not even in 
existence at the passing of the Act. Now, 
what conferred upon Parliament the right 
to delegate its own power to any body of 
men whatever? He was prepared to 
maintain, that it was not competent to 
Parliament to invest another authority 
with the power of forming rules and regu- 
lations which were to have the force and 
effect of the statutes of the realm. On 
this ground, then, he should say, that an 
Act of Parliament conferring these powers 
was so inconsistent with the acknowledged 
principles of the constitution, that he did 
not hesitate to describe it as illegal, as 
invalid, and as destitute of any claim to 
Our ancestors had, with un- 
exampled constancy and courage, resisted 
their lawful sovereign in his attempts at 
the establishment of arbitrary power, and 
he yet trusted that a spirit would arise 
amongst us which would save their pos- 
terity from the disgrace of submitting to 
the despotism of an authority the least 
qualified to be made the depository of any 
power. He hoped that Englishmen would 
be awakened thoroughly to a sense of the 
evils, the injustice, the extreme cruelty, of 
permitting such a power to be exercised 
over any class of the community, but, 
most of all, over the working classes, who, 
far beyond others, were entitled to the 
protection, and even the favour, of Parlia- 
ment. His noble and learned Friend be- 
hind him (Lord Wynford) had, as their 
3G : 
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Lordships must recollect, taken an active | bankruptcy of his employer, an endless 


part in the proceedings of that House on 
the subject of the Poor-law Amendment 
Act, as it was called, and his strong op- 
position to the measure must also be fully 
recollected. On one occasion he spoke of 
it in these words :—* It is impossible to 
contemplate a more complete system of 
grinding slavery than this Bill will subject 
the poor of this country to, They must 
eat, drink, sit, sleep, or work at the 
bidding of the Commissioners. They will 
hardly be permitted to breathe the air, or 
enjoy the light, without their permission,’ 
Again, his noble and learned Friend said, 
‘Pass this Bill, and the poor of this 
country will become more complete slaves 
than were the villeins who formerly existed 
in England, or than the slaves in the West 
Indies. The poor have no representatives, 
they look to your Lordships for protection. 
It is our first and highest duty to defend 
them against oppression and wrong. Your 
Lordships’ dignity, and power, and in- 
fluence in the country depend on the poor 
being satisfied that you faithfully and 
vigilantly discharge this duty.” This Bill, 
as the House must remember, was intro- 
duced, and supported, and carried by an 
Administration professing Whig  princi- | 
ples, and professing, also, the most tender | 
regard for the liberties of the people. 
Strange to say, it was at the same time 
supported by those who professed Con- 
servative principles, and this would appear 
to him one of the most extraordinary and 


| 
unaccountable occurrences that had ever | 
if he did not know that in| 


taken place, 
political life the professions made were the 
direct contrary of the conduct pursued, 
and he did not scruple to say, that the 
conduct pursued on this occasion was as | 
grievous and oppressive as could possibly 
be imagined ; it was as great an act of 
tvranny as if an Administration succeeded | 
in inducing a complying House of Com- | 
mons to abolish the Habeas Corpus Act, 
for such abolition would not be more un- | 
just, it would certainly be far less inju- | 
rious, than the arbitrary rule of the Com- 
missioners over the poor and unprotected, 
it was an Act under which no labouring 
man could feeljhimself safe, whatever might 
be his industry, his frugality, or his good 
conduct. His being reduced to destitution 
was frequently, he might add most fre- 
quently, no fault of his. A change in the | 
circumstances of the country putting au | 
end to the demand for his Jabour, the | 


/ as well as to the poor. 


i been such luxurious residences 


variety of circumstances, over which he 
could have no control, might reduce him 
to the condition of a pauper, and subject 


him to the tender mercies of the Commis- 
sioners. There were many amongst the 
supporters of the Act who often raised 
their voices in praise of the advantages of 
self-goverument, but yet that measure 
proceeded upon a principle directly the 
reverse, for it divested the rate-payer of 
any authority in the expenditure of the 
money which he himself contributed to 
the maintenance of the poor, and, pro- 
ceeding upon a stern principle of centrali- 
zation, contrived that all power should be 
taken away from those, who by means of 
local and personal knowledge were likely 
to exercise that power in a manner the 
most advantageous to the public at large, 
So far from the 
rate-payers possessing a shadow of power 
or jurisdiction, no human being had the 
least authority or control excepting those 
who derived it from the Commissioners or 
their subordinates, and in order to render 
this power as complete as possible, the 
46th section of the Act gave to the Com- 


| missioners the fullest possible power to 


appoint and dismiss all paid officers. He 
need hardly remind their Lordships that at 


_all times the workhouse system was consi- 


dered one of extreme privation, and yet 
the promoters of the measure to which he 
was referring appeared to have thought 
that the purpose of carrying that measure 
was advanced by representing the old 
workhouses as scenes of luxurious enjoy- 
ment, where the paupers passed their time 


in ease and indolence; but those who 


| made those assertions, appeared to forget 


that in those days the parishes taxed 
themselves. Now, though it was perfectly 
true, that the money was not always well 
expe nded, it would be absurd to sup pose 
that the rate. payers imposed undue bur- 


'thens on themselves, or consented to 


the payment of more money than was 
necessary. Surely, if the werkhouses had 
as they 
were represented, the doors of the over- 


seers would have been thronged with ap- 


plicants demanding to be admitted to all 
the advantages which those establishments 
afforded ; but what was the fact ?—why, 
at no assignable period did there exist the 
least eround for supposing that the people 
had ever regarded those workhouses other- 

wise than with the utmost repugnance, 
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and as the worst possible place to which 
they could have recourse. ‘They had fre- 
quently been told, that the situation of a 
pauper in a workhouse was, and ought to 
be, worse than that of an independent 
labourer. On that point, he should ob- 
serve, that no one who knew anything of 
the labouring population of this country 
would suspect any man of being unwilling 
to work unless he was incapable, and he did 
not hesitate to affirm, that a man unable 
to work possessed an undoubted right to 
those comforts, at the expense of the pub- 
lic, in a workhouse which he might have 
enjoyed in his own dwelling. On the 
subject of the alleged idleness of paupers, 
he should add this remark, that the offence 
was of rare occurrence, that the law of 
Elizabeth was sufficient for its punish- 
ment, and, if duly enforced for its preven- 
tion; it consigned paupers convicted of | 
idleness to the common gaol. From his 
own experience of the humble classes of 
this country, he should say, that idleness 
amongst them was a fault of very rare 
occurrence, and that the whole number of 
idlers in England was very small. He 
had been in the habit of employing 
labourers for upwards of twenty years, and 
within that period the number he employ- 
ed was very considerable. No doubt he 
found great difference as to the skill pos- 
sessed by different individuals, but in no 
instance had he been under the necessity 
of discharging a labourer on the ground 
of idleness. Speaking generally of the 
workmen whom he employed, he should 
say that they received employment grate- 
fully, and as a gift for which they could 
render no equivalent; on this point, he | 
begged to set his own experience against | 
that of Dr. Kay, as well as against that of | 
Mr. Tuffnel, the viceroy of Kent. Dr. | 
Kay had very distinctly and very candidly | 
acknowledged that the purpose of those | 
concerned in the management of work- 
houses had been to render them as like | 
prisons, and in every respect to make 
them as uncomfortable, as possible. That 
appeared to be a frank avowal, but yet it 
fell short of the fact, for the workhouses 
were inferior to the prisons provided for 
the confinement of malefactors. <A right 
rev. Prelate, whom he then saw in his 
place, had asked on a former oc casion, by 
what right were those unfortunate paupers | | 
c onfined within workhouses, and prevented 
from attending divine worship on Sun- 
days? The question had been fairly and | 
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pertinently put, yet without sufficient 
comprehensiveness— W hy limit the inquiry 
to Sunday, why not at once ask, as he 
did, ‘ By what right do you confine them 
on any day of the week?” He did not 
overlook the fact, that there was an alle- 
gation to the effect that no confinement 
did prevail; that the condition of the 
paupers remaining in the workhouse was, 
that they should not quit its walls until 
they were in a condition to provide for 
themselves. So it was; and then they 
were to choose between confinement on 
the one hand, and death by starvation on 
the other. Was any noble Lord, he 
would ask, prepared to say that Parlia- 
ment possessed the right of offering to the 
poor such an alternative? What right 
had they to say toa man accused of no 
crime—‘‘ You must be a prisoner, or you 
must starve.” Such a mode of dealing 
with our fellow-subjects was not only not 
according to law, but clearly in opposition 
to every principle of justice; and he 
should repeat that the act was illegal and 
invalid, for amongst its other enormities, 
it went to create and aggravate the very 
evils it proposed to remedy. Under it a 
man’s property was, he would suppose, 
seized and sold—he had no longer house 
or home—he could not avail himself of 
any employment that might offer, and then 
the Commissioners sent him to one of 
their new prisons, because he proved 
unable to accomplish the impossible task 
of providing for his own subsistence. In 
that prison he must remain for life, or be- 


/ come burthensome, or perhaps dangerous, 
| to the community. 


The effect of the law 
had been that the country swarmed with 


| vagrants, and, considering their condition, 


it did them great credit that they had not 
yet become housebreakers or highway 
The condition of the labourers 
of England was fast approaching that of 
Ireland, where, according to the doctrines 
of the political economists, the most perfect 
system prevailed—where no one had aright 
to claim relief, where all were allowed to 
go about the countryand obtain such casual 
assistance as fortune threw in their way. 
Could it be any wonder, then, if crime be- 
came frequent when no greater penalty 
attached to its commission than fell upon 
those who were accused of no offence? 
Never yet had there existed a country 
| capable of enjoying happiness under such 
a state of things; never yet had he heard 
of a community in which poverty was 
2 Gus 
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treated as acrime, in which every prin- 
ciple of humanity was trampled under 
foot, or in which the divine precepts so 
strenuously enjoining charity were set at 
nought. The title of the Act described 
it as one for ‘ the Amendment and better 
administration of the laws relating to the 
poor in England and Wales.” It ought 
to have had for its title “a Bill for abo- 
lishing all relief for the poor of England 
and Wales,” for the measure as it stood 
“‘ gave the word of promise to the ear and 
broke it to the sense.” The principle of 
the former Poor-law did not inflict im- 
prisonment, but afforded protection; it 
gave the right to employment or relief, 
but the existing law gave neither. In 
that, however, it had not even the merit 
of originality, for so far back as the year 
1604, a project of a similar law was under 
consideration, upon which occasion it was 
that Serjeant Snigg said, he thought too 
highly of Parliament to suppose it capable 
of giving its sanction to any such propo- 
sition. Had he lived to have any know- 
ledge of the Reformed House of Commons 
of 1834, he would have arrived at a very 
different conclusion. He would have seen 
one of the inherent rights of civil society 
grossly and unblushingly invaded; for 
nothing could be more unquestionable 
than the right of every man to subsistence ; 
it was one of those natural and eternal 
rights of which no Parliament possessed 
the authority to deprive him—it was one 
which no Parliament could invalidate or 
interfere with. Every man had a natural 
right to the protection of his person and 
his property ; he had aright to subsistence, 
without which those other rights would be 
of no value. His labour was the only 
property of the poor man, and to that his 
right was beyond question or dispute, and 
how total was the disregard of it which 
that Act involved, so deteriorated was the 
only property of the poor man in its value 
that in some parts of the country he was 
now obliged to work for 2s, 6. a-week. 
By means of what was called free trade, 
and by that tremendous edict of confis- 
cation known by the name of Peel’s Bill, 
a stagnation had been produced in many 
branches of manufacture, which reduced 
the labourer to the lowest extremity of 
distress, The unlimited use of machinery 
had brought the handloom weaver from 
5s. 6d. a-week toa much lower rate of 
wages. On what principle of justice 
could such evils be inflicted by any Legis- 
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lature, as those of depriving a man of em- 
ployment, of a just remuneration for his 
labour, and then of imprisoning him be- 
cause he could not accomplish that which 
in itself was impossible ? Had the House 
of Commons, which did not represent the 
labouring classes, any such right? The 
House of Commons, he would repeat, did 
not speak the sentiments of those classes 
—did not represent their wants or their 
wishes. Could such a House abrogate 
the just claims of such a body of men ? 
and if Parliament possessed no such right, 
he should once again say, that the act was 
illegal, was invalid, and could not claim 
the obedience of the community. It was 
the first and highest duty of their Lord- 
ships to defend the poor against the op- 
pression and fraud of others. Let it not 
be forgotten that all the tumultuous pro- 
ceedings which took place in November 
1830, arose from the distress which then 
prevailed throughout the country, and that 
the cry which was then raised was for 
more employment andfor higher wages, and 
not, as was unduly represented, for a Re- 
form in Parliament. With regard to the 
question of a Reform in Parliament, their 
Lordships might recollect that in 1832 he 
had stated, that if the grievances of tie 
country were not redressed, the argument 
in favour of a Reform in Parliament would 
become unanswerable. He would now 
again warn their Lordships that if they 
persevered in the present measure relating 
to the Poor-law, Universal Suffrage would 
become inevitable. It was said not long 
ago by a person who was a member of the 
Cabinet, and who was a zealous Reformer, 
“ Without Peel’s Bill we never should 
have carried the Reform Act.” Nothing 
could be more true than this statement, 
for he was sure that without the distress 
that prevailed in the country at the time 
and the discontent which accompanied it, 
the people of this country would never 
have consented to so entire a change in 
the constitution of the House of Commons. 
But let them continue this measure of a 
new Poor-law, and he had no doubt that 
some of those who were disposed to favour 
what were called organic changes, and 
also regarded the new Poor-law with sa- 
tisfaction, would also say, ‘ Without a 
New Poor-law we never should have 
carried Universal Suffrage.” What was 
the language which had been held to him- 
self by a farmer of great intelligence, and 
distinguished by his attachment to what 
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were called Conservative opinions? He, 
said in a letter lately addressed to him, | 
“If this New Poor-law be not repealed, | 
we shall all wish for Universal Suffrage. | 
His own opinion had always been that a 
real and equal representation would be} 
most salutary to the country, but Uni-| 
versal Suffrage would give to a numerical 
majority that exclusive power which could | 
not be exercised without an infliction of | 
gross injustice on every class of the commue | 
nity. ‘There was, however, this great con- | 
solation, that in the event of a general | 
election, which could not now be deferred 
nor averted, when an appeal must be made | 
to the country, the people in all the dis- 
tricts of the kingdom would loudly and 
strongly express their sentiments on this} 
question, and that they would declare 
their full concurrence in the language of 
the petition, “ that they considered any 
Government, whether Whig, Tory, or | 
Radical, which adopts the Poor-law | 
Amendment Act, is unworthy of the 
confidence and support of the people of | 
this country.” He must say, that if it | 
had been intended to forward that most 
dangerous and destructive of all projects, 
the partition of property, no means 
could have been devised for that purpose | 
more effectual than the New Poor-law. 
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|do it at their peril. 


The design of effecting that partition had | 


been openly proclaimed, and this New| 


Poor-law would assure its success. There 


was no man who had a heart within his | 


bosom 
which his station could command, when 


comforts but the necessaries of life. 


who could enjoy the luxuries | 
tions of the country. 
those around him wanted not only the | 
There | 


was no man who possessed the ordinary | 
share of intelligence who was not aware | 


that his property must be injured when 


the property of the labouring classes 
prevented them from consuming to the 


same extent as before the articles in which | 


his*property cousisted. ‘There was no man 
who hada decent understanding who could 
consider his property secure when he was 


surrounded by men ina state of destitution 


and discontent, and whom want might 
drive to despair. Unless the property of 
the poor man in his labour was held sacred 
aud inviolable, it was idle to expect that 
the property of the rich man would be 
respected. Their Lordships enjoyed their 
estates, and deservedly, by virtue of title- 
deeds and muniments which evidenced 
their right to possess them, but the rights 
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as ancient—by the statute of Elizabeth, as 
well as natural right. He would therefore 
warn their Lordships against continuing a 
system which, by destroying the security 
of property might undermine every founda- 
tion of civilized society. It was admitted 
on all hands that this law required very 
cousiderable amendments, and he allowed 
that such amendments might be made if 
the Act itself were founded on just prin- 
ciples; but a law like the present, which 
was founded on principles so unconstitu- 
tional and unjust, which violated the 
rights and destroyed the security of 
property~-a law like that could not be 
amended and must be entirely repealed. 
Such was also the prayer of this petition, 
which did not ask for an exemption 
from the operation of the law, but most 
earnestly requested its immediate and 
entire repeal. THe trusted, that in the 
course of this Session, which would 
probably not be of very long continuance, 
the Ilouse might be informed by some 
Minister of the Crown whether it was or 
was not intended to carry this act into 
execution in the manufacturing districts ? 
He now declared, that if the Govern- 
ment attempted to carry it into ex- 
ecution in those districts, they would 
He did not mean 
to say that they would do it at the 
peril of their individual character as 
but at the peril of 
the public peace, at the peril of the 
property, at the peril of all the institu- 
It had been said 
by the noble and learned Lord opposite, 
in one of those splendid and really 
Ciceronian orations which he had delivered 
at the bar of that House, that if their 
Lordships lost the affections of the peo- 
ple of this country they would fade and 
wither like a blossom that had been 
plucked from the tree. Let their Lord- 
ships preserve the respect and retain 
the affections of the people, and they 
need not apprehend the consequences of 
a collision, asit was called, with any other 
Hlouse of Parliament. But if they lost 
those affections, as they undoubtedly 
would if they continued a measure which 
led to oppression and — injustice—if 
they lost that respect and affection, their 
doom was fixed, their days were num- 
bered, and the destruction of that 
House was inevitable. He would fain 
add to what he had already said his own 
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Lordships, did he not know from  ex- 
perience that his opinions had no weight 
in that House. Upon this occasion, 
however, what he might say might per- 
haps be considered as entitled to some 
consideration, as it was not only the ex- 
pression of his own individual opinion, 
but that of immense numbers of his 
poorer fellow subjects, by whose support 
and confidence he was honoured, and of 
whose interests he considered himself to 
be the representative in that House. He 
had now stated all that he considered 
it necessary to say at present upon the 
subject, and, he should move that the 
petition do lie on the table. The noble 
“arl concluded by presenting the petition 
which was signed by the chairman, Mr, 
Stocks, on behalf of the meeting. 

The Earl of Harewood might be ex- 
pected, perhaps, as having some connexion 
with the district from which the petition 
proceeded, to state the reasons which in- 
duced him to follow the course which he 
had thought fit to pursue in reference to 
the meeting at which the petition was 
agreed upon. Before he left the country 
a deputation had waited upon him, and 
requested him, as Lord-lieutenant, to call 
that very meeting. He declined, however, 
to call the meeting, and he would state 
why. If there had been any question as 
to proceedings which were in progress, and 
had not yet become law, it would have 
been his duty, as Lord-lieutenant, to 
consider the reasons urged for convening 
such an assembly, and to have acted 
afterwards as he had thought most 
fitting. But several circumstances had 
taken place which did not allow him 
to take that course. In some instances 
the Commissioners had gone into towns 
for the purpose of assisting in carry- 
ing the law into operation, and resistance 
had been made to them, and in some cases 
the Commissioners had been obliged to 
leave the town. When an application, 
therefore, had been made to him to call 
a meeting, which would declare their sym- 
pathy with this out-of-door expression of 
opinion, he felt that if he complied with 
the requisition, he should be placing him- 
self at the head of an assemblage avowing 
its wish to repeal a law when the law itself 
had been in some degree resisted. Under 
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these circumstances he refused to call the 
meeting, but he had the satisfaction of 
stating, at the same time, that the parties 
to whom he communicated his refusal ac- 
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quiesced both individually and collectively 
in the propriety of the course which he 
had thought it his duty to pursue. He 
was uot going to enter into the merits of 
the Poor-law Bill, but after what had been 
stated with respect to the immense bodies 
of men who were assembled on the occa- 
sion referred to, and with respect to the 
deep interest which they took in the pro- 
ceedings of the day, he felt bound to say 
that all this was strictly true. He was 
not surprised at the interest which these 
large masses took in the matter, because 
for weeks and weeks before this meeting 
was held great pains had been taken to 
impress upon their minds a very strong 
feeling against the measure. He was not 
saying this in support of the Poor-law Bill, 
but in support of the cause of trath, and 
he must also state that the conduct of 
those who were assembled was peaceable 
and quiet in the highest degree. He must 
also observe, that it was true that the law 
was most hateful to the inhabitants of the 
West Riding, but then he must state why 
it was so. The system of management of 
the poor in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
was excellent. Nothing could be more 
complete, and they had a feeling that the 
new law would push out a system which 
they considered to be working well, and 
introduce an arbitrary and oppressive 
system in its stead. This was the feeling 
which was at the bottom of the opposition 
offered by the West Riding to the mea- 
sure, It was true that they objected to 
its operation as a Poor-law, but they also 
objected to the management of the poor 
being taken out of their own hands. With 
respect to the manufacturing part of the 
country, he should like to see, and he 
thought there must be some alteration 
made in the application of this law to 
those districts. He was sure, indeed, that 
as it stood it could not be carried into 
effect. Now with regard to such a place 
as Hull. Lull was an immensely large 
parish, and what were the Commissioners 
about to do? Why, they were adding 
thirty-three parishes to this parish, which 
was as large already as could be managed 
separately. Ife maintained that this very 
circumstance rendered the Act of Parlia- 
ment nugatory and impracticable. Their 
Lordships would recollect that in manu- 
facturing districts factories might be 
stopped all of a sudden, and children and 
others thrown entirely out of work, and 
they knew that the principle of the Bill 
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was, that no able-bodied person should 
receive relicf out of the workhouse. He 
knew, that it was not intended to act upon 
the strict letter of the law in this respect, 
but it was impossible to prevent persons 
entertaining a feeling that it would be 
acted upon. [le said, therefore, that 
some alteration in the law was necessary 
as far as regarded its application to the 
manufacturing districts. [le must also 
say, and in saying so he meant not to cast 
blame anywhere, that an example already 
set had been followed by those who were 
engaged in promoting this immense meet- 
ing. He knew that it was the opinion of 
the parties who were engaged in promot- 
ing that meeting that a similar example 
had on other oceasions been set by the 
Government itself, and that to produce an 
impression there must be a great de- 
monstration. Ele was not going into an 
argument respecting the Poor-law, he 
was not capable of doing so, but he wished 
to state these facts as an apology for the 
meeting. There was no bad feeling 
against the Poor-laws in the West Riding, 
but there was a feeling against the present 
system, particularly to that part of it 
which related to the powers exercised by 
the Poor-law Commissioners. 

The Marquess of Tavistock said, that 
although he knew nothing about the manu- 
facturing districts, the House would 
perhaps allow him to say a few words 
about the midland counties, to which he 
belonged. Ile had for twenty-five years 
acted as a magistrate in the county in 
which he resided, and which he had had 
the honour of representing in Parliament 
for many years, and he believed he could 
say from his own personal experience 
that there was no county in the kingdom 
in which the old law had produced greater 
evils, and where the benefits of the change 
effected by the recent enactment had 
been more signally manifested. In 1828, 
when a Member of the House of Com- 
mons, he presented a petition in which 
the evils of the Poor-law system and the 
deplorable condition of the people were 
set forth, giving, as he well recollected, 
a frightful picture of the state of the 
manufacturing districts in particular ; and 
at the time of presenting that petition 
he recollected lamenting to be obliged to 
state that in consequence of the operation 
of the existing Poor-law he felt the duties 
of his magisterial capacity becoming daily 
more and more irksome and painful to 
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his feelings. Happily that state of things 
no longer existed. They had found ita 
most pleasant change ; and so beneficially 
had it worked to all parties, and all classes 
of the agricultural community in the 
county in which he resided, that he could 
assure their Lordships that he could hardly 
believe that he lived among the same 
people. There was no longer any want 
of employment. The measure was not, 
as was supposed by the noble Earl, unpo- 
pular among the deserving poor. He 
could assure their Lordships it was quite 
the reverse. ‘The night-watches had been 
universally abolished as unnecessary. 
The labouring poor were well off and 


contented, and were, moreover, be- 
coming well disposed towards their 


employers, and respectful to their supe- 
riors: and this, instead of regarding them 
as they formerly did, in the light of op- 
pressors. ‘The poor and infirm were better 
taken care of, and in sickness they were 
better attended to. He would say nothing 
of the enormous saving to the rate-payers, 
which amounted in many parishes to forty, 
fifty, and even sixty per cent. He spoke 
merely of the altered condition of the la- 
bouring classes; and he could truly say 
that now, instead of finding amongst the 
poor that crime and distress prevailed, he 
found himself residing amongst persons 
such as he had just deseribed. He was 
not much in the habit of addressing their 
Lordships at any length upon questions 
of a party character, but he felt it his duty 
to say these few words in reference to the 
observations of the noble Earl; and, he 
was persuaded, that he was speaking the 
sentiments of all parties and classes 
amongst his neighbours who had wit- 
nessed the working of the two systems. 
He and they, on account of the change 
that had taken place, felt greatly indebted 
to the present administration, to his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), 
and also much indebted to the noble and 
gallant Duke opposite, for the truly useful 
and patriotic manner in which, so much to 
his honour and so far above all party con- 
siderations, he had given his valuable tes- 
timony in favour of the working of this 
useful, but much calumniated, measure. 
Lord Portman felt grateful to those 
who passed and who supported this mea- 
sure. The noble Earl, who presented the 
petition, assumed to himself the character 
of representative of the labouring people 
of this country. He was not aware, by 
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what right the noble Earl assumed that 
title. He must say, that no man hada 
right to claim to himself the particular 
privilege of asserting in that House, or 
elsewhere, the opinions of men which he 
had not the means of making known to 
them as their specific opinions. The noble 
Earl did not represent the labouring popu- 
Jation amongst whom he lived. He could 
tell the noble Earl, that the mass of that 
population, who happened to be in em- 
ployment, were thankful for the passing of 
this Act. He would venture to say, that 
they saw that their condition was bettered ; 
they saw their masters taking more pains 
to improve their condition—they saw them 
employ their children, who before were 
paid a small pittance out of the poor-rates, 
and they were grateful for the education 
which their children received, and for the 
improvement that took place in their 
situation, instead of seeing them idling 
about the streets as formerly. He would, 
therefore, say, that the noble Earl did not 
represent the masses of the labouring 
classes of this country. Perhaps, he had 
been looked upon as a person holding 
something approaching to radical doc- 
trines, because he had at one time repre- 
sented a division of the metropolis, the 
inhabitants of which were regarded as 
holding opinions which were not very mo- 
derate; but he was quite sure, that he 
had never heard, during the time of his 
canvass, any doctrines so radical as those 
he had heard from the noble Earl, And 
he was sure, that there was not one of his 
former constituents who would, for an in- 
stant, hesitate to support the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, because they wished for 
universal suffrage. He should be glad to 
find, that they were so likely to have so 
large a mass engaged in supporting the 
Poor-law Act, and he hoped that theywould 
attend to the noble Earl’s advice, and 
they would believe that, in supporting this 
Act, they would obtain universal suffrage. 
He was, however, certain, that universal 
suffrage was much farther off than if this 
Act had not passed. Perhaps the noble 
Earl would recollect the riots which, in 
1830, started up in the county of Kent. 
If a leader should now be wanted, it was 
natural to suppose that the county of Kent 
would furnish one. He recollected, that 
great anxiety was felt at the time of these 
riots; and he could tell the noble Earl, that 
at that time the wages of the labouring 
classes, which the noble Earl had described 
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as so altered by the Poor-law Amendment 
Act, as to be reduced to half-a-crown a 
week, were at that time less: the mass of 
the poor in November, 1830, were working 
for less. The noble Earl had told their 
Lordships, that it was the Poor-law Act 
which reduced wages to half-a-crown a- 
week ; but it was clear that other circum- 
stances might do that; the causes, for 
instance, that produced these riots. They 
had heard a great deal of the triumviri, 
but he believed that these triwnvirt were 
doing much more good than the duumviri 
—he meant the distinguished representa- 
tive of the labouring classes in that House, 
and another gentleman out of doors, who 
took the same title. He must say, that if 
men, placed in a public situation, were 
not protected by Parliament while using 
their discretion to the best of their abi- 
lities, it was in vain to hope that men 
would consent to be placed in such situa- 
tions. The situation was one of the deep- 
est anxiety; and he was sure, that no one 
went to the Commissioners on business 
connected with the Poor-laws, who was 
not treated with an attention, even with 
reference to the most minute particulars, 
which was most praiseworthy. ‘They had 
been told, also, by the noble Earl, that 
the principle of allowing persons to make 
rules and regulations which were to have 
the effect of law, was new in the annals of 
this country, Ilad the noble Earl never 
heard of the laws relating to friendly 
socicties, or to saving banks? Was not 
the noble Earl aware, that the regulations 
then made, when submitted to the barris- 
ter, and approved of by him, became law 
after being enrolled at the quarter ses- 
sions? Was not the principle here simi- 
lar? And he should like to know, if 
there was any objection in practice to the 
adoption of this principle? There was 
another great objection put forth, namely, 
that the rate-payers had nothing to do 
with the management of the poor. But 
what was the fact? The rate-payers 
elected guardians as their representatives, 
and from the persons so elected, the 
circumstances which were to guide the 
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judgment of the Board of Guardians, were 


known; so that though the rate-payers 
did not themselves distribute their money, 
it was done by their representatives at the 
board—the men of their own choice. It 
was also said, that all the officers were 
appointed by the Commissioners. He 
apprehended, that the noble Earl must 
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refer to the assistant-Commissiouers, as 
the relieving officers, the medical officers, 
and the clerks of the unions were all 
elected by the Poor-law Guardians. fe 
was quite certain of this, that the parties 
assembled at this large meeting, who 
were described as consisting of peaceable 
and well-disposed men-—he was quite 
certain that if they knew the mode in 
which these Poor-laws had been carried 
into operation in the south of England, if 
they had seen the misery and the destitu- 
tion that once prevailed, and the way in 
which that was now disappearing, instead 
of expressing themselves so strongly 
against this Act, they would have done 
what would have been quite reasonable — 
they would have called upon the Poor-law 
Commissioners and upon the Government 
to suspend the operation of the act in their 
immediate district until they were satisfied 
that there the Poor-law Amendment 
Act was necessary ; and further, if they 
became converts, on reason, to the act, 
they would have absolved themselves from 
their allegiance to the noble Karl, and 
would have found that there was not that 
mischief in the arrangement of the Com- 
missioners which had been put forth. But 
it was much more likely to happen that in 
so large an assembly there should have 
been something of violence and misrepre- 
sentation. If they had been told that the 
sick, the infirm, and the aged were 
at least as well cared for as before; if 
they had been toid that every case of 
distress was regularly brought before the 
Board of Guardians, who patiently heard, 
if needful, the parties themselves, and 
attended to their statements ; if they had 
heard also that a discretion, and a most 
useful discretion was vested in the Board 
of Guardians; if instead of talking of 
imprisonment, they were told that there 
was an opportunity, if needful, of giving 
relief out of the workhouse under certain 
special circumstances, and in cases of 
temporary distress, and that when they 
had one or two children they were much 
better taken care of, they would not have 
agreed to the petition that had been pre- 
sented that evening. If the word “ work- 
house” were dropped for a moment, and 
that of ‘* school” substituted, and an offer 
were made to aman who had twochildren, 
for instance, to take them from him and 
place them ina school, where they would 
be well cared for, clothed, and educated, 
he believed that no man of sense would 
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object to what many of their Lordships 
who had children were obliged to submit 
to. If, then, their Lordships could bear 
to part with their children for such pur- 
poses, why should not the man who called 
upon others out of their industry to sup- 
port him consent to part with bis children 
fora time? They did not send their 
children to a distance, they were not 
placed where they could not be seen, they 
were in the workhouse where the parent 
might see his children as often as he 
pleased. This was not cruelty towards 
the children of the poor, nor did he be- 
lieve that the act inflicted cruelty on any 
of the poor. He did not intend to deny 
that there might not be individual cases 
where the Guardians might have erred in 
judgment, and where tbe Poor-law Com- 
missioners might have been misinformed 
also; but he need hardly state that the 
system generally was working beneficially 
for the poor, and as generally beneficially 
for the rate-payers. He knew, thatin a 
question of this kind whether the diminu- 
tion of the Poor-rates was more or less 
was the least consideration. It would not 
be justifiable for a single instant to take 
any step to lessen the Poor-rates which 
would in any way injure the poor. He was 
quite certain, that through the western 
parts of England the Guardians of the 
Poor, and the labourers in employment 
themselves, would receive as the most 
dreadful announcement that either the 
noble Earl, or any Member of the other 
House, had obtained leave to bring ina 
Bill to repeal the Poor-law Amendment 
Act. He hoped her Majesty’s Ministers 
—and those noble Lords opposite who 
were in possession of that power to place 
themselves in the situation which his 
noble Friends possessed, if they were re- 
moved from it—he hoped that neither one 
party nor the other would hesitate, for a 
moment to state broadly and manfully that 
they would not, as far as was in their 
power, consent to the repeal of that Act. 
Lord Wynford was gratified to hear 
that this Bill worked so well. He was 
always aware that there were great abuses 
in the old Poor-laws, and he should 
be glad to have seen these abuses re- 
medied; but he thought these remedies 
might be applied in a less expensive and 
less arbitrary manner. He would ask the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
whether any man, or set of men whatever, 
could make by-laws which were contrary 
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to the laws of theland? By what right 
did the Commissioners imprison men in 
their workhouses ? He could not help 
thinking that the power granted to the 
Poor-law Commissioners went to a most 
unconstitutional extent, and that they had 
used them in an arbitrary and oppressive 
manner, 

Viscount Melbourne said, it was with 
very great concern that he saw sucha 
petition as that presented, agreed to, and 
concurred in at a meeting so large, so 
numerous, so respectable, and so tranquil 


in their conduct as was represented by his , 


noble Friend. That petition having been 
so agreed to, he certainly did look with 
great concern at its being presented by 
his noble Friend. He was extremely 
anxious that every petition emanating from 
the people, aud more especially from so 
great a meeting as that referred to, or 
indeed from any portion of the people, 


should find some noble Lord to imtroduce | 


it, and give a fair representation of it in 
the House. But he must own, that he felt, 
to a certain degree, a portion of uneasiness 
and no small feeling of alarm, that the 


noble earl—of ancient name and family, of 


such property in the country, of undoubted 
zeal and feeling for the people of this 


country, and of unquestionable philan- 


thropy—should have passed so unqualitied 
a censure on an act of the Legislature, on 


a law of the land, and should have made | 


himselfinstrumental in conveying doctrines 
and opinions which, he must say, were ina 
high degree destructive and subversive of all 
Jaw and order. He owned he had listened to 
the speech of his noble Friend with great 
concernand apprehension. Elis noble Friend 
had stated many reasons for his not taking 
that share in the debates of the House, 
which formerly he was accustomed to take. 
These reasons made him deeply regret his 
noble Friend’s absence. He regretted 
that they had not been favoured and 
assisted with his noble Friend’s advice in 


the course of their proceedings ; but he | 


could hardly believe that his noble Friend 
had really stated the reasons of his 
absence. 
that he experienced neglect from their 
lordships, that his opinions had not been 
attended to, that he had little influence, 
and that he could be of little use, when 
both sides of the House concurred in a 
course of proceeding which was destructive 
to the best interests of the country. Now, 
he begged his noble Friend to consider 
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His noble Friend had stated | 
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justify his absence on such an occasion ? 
Whether he was sufficiently justified in 
| abseuting himself upon the occasion of the 
discussion of a Bill which he stated to be 
pregnant with the most violent injustice 
and cruelty? A Bill which in its conse- 
quences would, in his noble Friend’s 
opinion, work so decided a change in the 
constitution of the country—which would 
effect the destruction of their Lordships’ 
| House, the ruin of the property of the 
/ country, and the total destruction and 
subversion of the constitution, and which 
would bring a moral chaos back again. 
If the noble Earl were aware that such 
consequences would result from that mea- 
| sure, surely it was his duty not to listen 
to his feelings of disgust, but to attend in 
| that House and exert himself to the best 
of his ability in order to try to avert from 
the country those evils of which he had 
before him so clear and distinct a pro- 
'spect. He believed that the powers given 
‘by the Bill were absolutely necessary for 
' the purpose of carrying the measure into 
eflect; and he believed that the principles 
on which the Bill was founded were per- 
fectly sound and just. As to the question 
of his noble Friend with respect to carry- 
ing the Bill into effect in the manufacturing 
_ districts, he begged leave to say, that he 
‘thought a certain degree of prudence and 
discretion would be required in the working 
of the Billin those districts; but at the 
same time he must say, that he did not see 
| those difficulties in applying the principles 
aud practice of the Bill, even in those 
‘places, which were apprehended by the 
noble Earl. He understood that a great 
/ number of unions had been already formed 
in the manufacturing districts, and that 
the Bill worked well and proceeded quiet- 
ly, and had produced satisfaction. It was 
not his intention on the present occasion 
to enter into any details of the measure ; 
but he would distinctly answer a question 
which had been put to him, and he would 
say that undoubtedly it was the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to maintain 
the principles of this Bill. But though 
they would do so, they were not unwilling 
to listen to any amendments that should 
be shown to be necessary, and they would 
attempt, as far as it was possibly in their 
power, to carry this measure into effect 
| with prudence and discretion, with circum- 
| spection and care. 
| Lord Brougham denied, that the Poor- 


\ whether these motives were sufficient to 
| 
| 
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law Commissioners had any power to con- 
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fine people in the workhouse, nor could | 


any person be so confined. But all the 
inmates of the workhouse must conform 


to certain rules and regulations of the | 
Wherever there was any large 


House. 
uumber of persons together, it was neces- 
sary for their common comfort that there 
should be certain rules and orders in the 


management of the business of the house. | 


The inmates of the workhouse, living un- 
der the protection and comforts which the 
roof afforded, must yield to a certain dis- 
cipline; and he would venture to say that 


if that discipline were relaxed, if there | 
was no rule or order, the very inmates of 
the workhouse would be the first to com- | 


plain that it was still more irksome, more 
inconvenient, and personally more uncom- 


fortable than before. It was said, that the | 


Commissioners were desirous of making 


the workhouse as disagreeable as possible. | 


Now he did not believe that any of the 
Commissioners had ever desired any such 
thing. 
subject at any length, and more especially 
after the able manner in which it had been 
treated by some noble Lords who had 
preceded him. It was said, that this Bill 
was extremely unpopular amongst the 
labouring classes. He should 


amongst that most useful and most im- 
portant class of her Majesty’s subjects. 


But it was his firm belief, founded not | 


merely upon his reflections on the subject, 


but what was far more material, upon tes- | 


timony which was strengthened by what 
had fallen from his 
(the Marquess of Tavistock and 
Portman), that amongst the labouring 
part of the community this Bili was not 
unpopular, that amongst all the indus- 
trious, all the well-disposed labouring 
men, those who deserved to be called the 


labouring part of the community, that | 


amongst all these the measure was a fa- 
vourite, and not an odious law or an op- 
pressive law. That where it was not yet 
introduced, and therefore not understood, 
the measure was unpopular, was, he 
thought, highly probable ; and that there 
were some, a much smaller portion, and a 
less respectable portion of the community 
of the districts where it had been intro- 
duced, who viewed it with dislike, was 
much to be expected; but those were not 


the labouring people, they were not by | 


any means, the bulk of the labouring poor. 


{Jun 


He would not enter upon this | 


lament | 
extremely if the Bill were unpopular | 


two noble Friends | 
Lord | 
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| The merit of this great measure was not 
| the saving it effected in the poor-rates, not 
the benefit it conferred on the proprietors 
of the soil—though in conferring a benefit 
on them they also conferred a benefit, not 
indirectly or circuitously, not through ac- 
cident or contingency, but of necessity 
and by a direct and inevitable operation, 
on those labourers whom these proprie- 
tors employed ; but what was its chief 
recommendation in. his eyes, and why 
he chiefly rejoiced in ils success, was 
because he believed it was increasing 
largely the comforts of the lbouring 
poor. He believed, that it tended to 
i elevate their character—-he believed that 
it arrested both their downward progress 
in comfort and the downward tendency of 
their habits, which must have led to the 
inevitable degradation of their character. 
Their downward progress in circumstances, 
habits, and character, was arrested by this 
Act; and, he believed, that no Act had 
been passed for a long time which tended 
so much, both mentally and physically, to 
improve the people. With respect to the 
introduction of this Bill into the manu- 
facturing districts, and with respect to the 
powers given to the Commissioners, he had 
but little to add. With respect to the 
powers of the Commissioners, he should 
| like to know how many local acts had been 
| passed from time to time, and whether 
| they did not contain much more stringent 
| 


rules and regulations than those allowed 
to the Commissioners? There was only 
this difference between them—that instead 
| of these powers being confided to persons 
' singled out from the community, placed in 
ha conspicuous situation, answerable to 
' the Commissioners, and under the constant 
| superintendence of the Executive, and, 
above all, of a watchful people and Legis- 
lature—instead of being confided to per- 
'sons surrounded by all these securities, 
these powers, stringent as they were, were 
confided to persons locally situated, and 
who were under no kind of control or 
responsibility whatever, and who had no 
watch over them of any sufficient effect. 
Under the present Poor-law general 
powers were given which were to be exe- 
cuted by those in whose hands it would be 
most safely confided, and under control 
and check which in former instances did 
not exist. He believed that a sound 
_ judgment was employed and a due discre- 
tion used with respect to the power that 


| was to be exercised. His belief was, not- 
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withstanding all he had heard, that the 
power given had been wisely, judiciously, 
and successfully exercised. No attempt 
had been made rashly, or too rapidly, to 
carry the system into eflect, or to spread 
it unnecessarily over parts of the country 
where it might be thought less adapted 
for than in others; but there had been a 
careful consideration in each case before 
there was an extension or application of 
the powers given by the Act. It might 
also be said, that where there were great 
defects in the administration of the old 
law, and that where it would be in many 
places a great improvement to introduce 
the new, yet in such cases, if parties were 
asked, did they want the new Poor-law 
they would immediately say ‘ No.” “ Did 
they wish for it?” “ Far from it.” “ Did 
they require it?” There would still be 
the same negative answer. And if the 
same parties were asked had they managed 
hitherto their affairs so well that they did 
not require any assistance, the same par- 
ties would give an answer in the aflirma- 
tive. Men were satisfied with their own 
management or with their own conduct, 
men were not willing or disposed to find 
fault, and this they would do in many 
instances conscientiously, although most 
erroneously, In doing this in the present 
matter, they would only fali into the same 
error to which all mortals were prone to 
fall, that of being too easily satisfied with 
their own actions, and at the same time to 
exaggerate the faults and too little satis- 
fied with the conduct of others. Men 
were too apt to believe that others did the 
same thing less well than themselves, 
The noble and learned Lord concluded 
by remarking, that in portions of the 
country where it had been said the new 
Poor-law could not be introduced it had 
been tried, and proved successful. 

The Duke of Richmond, in reference to 
one observation made by the noble Earl, 
wished to remind their Lordships, that the 
number of Poor-law Commissioners was 
restricted, that the Act of Parliament 
provided that their expenses were to be 
defrayed by means of an annual vote, and 
that it was not to be supposed, with such 
a restriction, that assistaut-Commissioners 
who were not absolutely required, would 
be appointed. He ascribed to the ab- 
sence of the noble Earl from this country 
his ignorance as to this fact. The noble 
Earl, however, had come forward with a 
petition from the West Riding of York, 
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He wished to ask the noble Earl if the 
petition that he now presented, was the 
same petition as that which had been 
adopted at the meeting of which he 
spoke? Was that precisely the petition 
which that great meeting had sanctioned 
with its approbation ? Had no alteration 
been made in it? Why did not the noble 
Lord, if he attached so much importance 
to the petition, bring it up to that House, 
and from his seat there the very next day, 
move for a repeal of a law which he 
declared to be so bad, and so injurious to 
the interests of the people? The noble 
Lord did no such thing, but he waited 
until it was evident the Session was 
coming to a close, and the noble Earl then 
made a speech, which be did not mean to 
say was intended, but which was ealcu- 
lated, to cause the people of this country 
to rise against the law, by telling them 
that it was a law which ought not to be 
obeyed. ‘Though the noble Lord who did 
this might call himself the representative 


of the labourers, yet he (the Duke of 


Richmond) trusted, that the labourers 
would never be persuaded by clamour to 
set themselves in opposition to law; but 
it a law pressed heavily upon them, that 
they would petition Parliament against it, 
for in Parliament attention would be paid 
to their petitions, He trusted that they 
would not be influenced by those whose 
motives in Opposing the law were not very 
clear. ‘The Poor-law Act was now the 
law of the land, and he wondered that the 
noble Earl should not have told the la- 
bourersin his district that which he had told 
to the labourers of Sussex, that it was the 
law of the land, and they must obey it. 
Why, he would tell the noble Lord, that 
many of the guardians were men who had 


risen by their industry from the rank of 


labourers, and who were bound to the 
labourers by every feeling. Instead, then, 
of these men being the enemies, they 
were, in fact, the best friends of the poor. 
This he knew well, and the noble Lord, 
whom he did not believe to be a very good 
judge upon the matter, and whom he did 
not think did his duty with respect to it, 
ought to know it also; forthe noble Lord, 


instead of taking his seat in the House ot 


Loids, and telling the poor they were 
starved, ought to have gone to the Board 
of Guardians, and there seen the mode in 
which relief was given to the poor. He 
had attended the Board of Guardians 
from the commencement of the Act, He 
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had done as anoble Friend of his who had 
spoken upon this question, and they had 
seen how the Guardians had acted. They 
had noticed every case which had come 
before the Board, they had had every par- 
ticular application explained, and they 
had seen the Board of Guardians go as 
far as they possibly could in giving relief 
to those who applied for it. He knew, 
that in the workhouse, the paupers were 
better off than they were at home. At 
these Boards not only the Guardians 
attended, but he was happy to say some 
of the gentry and the magistrates also. 
Ife considered, that the noble Lord would 
discharge his duty more properly in mix- 
ing with the Board of Guardians, than 
making complaints in that House which 
could not be proved. It was impossible, 
that in so great a change as that which 


had taken place, that individual cases of 


hardship should not occur; but he asked 
the noble Lord, if he did not abandon his 
duty in not taking care that where such 
cases might occur he was not present to 
have them remedied? He asked the 
noble Lord, if he had never seen or heard 
of crowds of labourers complaining of the 
operation of Gilbert’s Act? Had he not 
seen cases in which magistrates were 
pressed for relief by those persons? Had 
he not heard of the former system being 
complained of? Did he not know that 
unless a man behaved ill, unless his family 
were abandoned by him, and that his 
children were running about the streets, 
they got no relief, and that it was in such 
cases the magistrates were authorised to 
grant relief ? He contended for it, that the 
morality of the people had been greatly 
improved by the present system. He 
wished that the noble Lord would look 
for the effects of the system that he de- 
cried in the accounts of the savings banks 
—he wished him to look to the increase 
in the friendly societies—he wished him 
to look to the great number of benetit 
clubs. The able-bodied and the really 
industrious labourers were now contri- 
buting to and joining such establishments. 
IIe had asked one of them how it was 
that he had become a member of such a 
club. The man’s reply was, that before 
the present system was established he 
knew very well, that if he belonged to 
a club the overseer would hear of it, 
and then every man who did not belong 
to such a club, and asked for it would 
receive relief, while he would be refused. 
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It was notorious, that before that system, 
there was a premium upon idleness and 
dissolute conduct; whereas, now the at- 
tempt was made by labourers to become 
honest and independent. He cared not 
for the saving effected by the Poor-law 
Amendment Act, for he was one of those 
who would go as far as any landlord could 
to benefit the country—he cared not for 
the saving eflected; but he cared very 
much for the character of the people. It 
was his opinion, that if the noble Lord, 
instead of going abroad, had not left his own 
country, he must have come to the conclu- 
sion that the new law was most beneficial. 
It had been said, that by the present 
system the paupers were imprisoned: he 
considered there was no more imprison- 
ment with respect to paupers than it could 
be said to be imprisonment with respect to 
soldiers when they were ordered not to 
leave their barracks between the hours of 
ten at night and six inthe morning. A 
man asked for relief, and it was given to 
him. There were certain regulations, and 
if there were not the paupers might be 
coming and going out of the workhouse all 
day long. ‘The rule was to give three 
hours’ notice of the intention to leave the 
workhouse. He had known cases in 
which paupers had come back to the 
workhouse on the very day that they had 
left it. The noble Lord said, there were 
great grievances under this system; but 
were there not grievances of a much more 
serious nature under Gilbert’s Act? He 
declared that he never could give his con- 
sent to an alteration in the principle of the 
present law. Tormerly the case was, where 
one man had saved, where he put bya 
little provision, in order that he might 
maintain himself decently, and that an- 
other chose to go into the public-house 
and expend all his earnings there, and 
when the autumn came that man went to 
the parish for relief, whether it was that 
he laid out his money in the beer-shop, or 
was dismissed for his misconduct (for it 
was that most commonly occurred), relief 
was given to him by the overseer: and 
who was it paid for it? The honest and 
industrious labourer was called upon to 
pay for that; and he was deprived of some 
of the comforts which they would all wish 
to sce the labouring classes enjoy, and this 
for the purpose of maintaining the idle 
and the dissolute. It was his opinion that 
the labouring classes of England would 
not believe the noble Lord when he told 
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them that the guardians were not their 
friends. It was his opinion that the la- 
bourers of England would not believe the 
noble Lord when he told them, that the 
farmers or the owners of property did not 
desire to see them in a safe and a whole- 
some condition. He knew the farming 
classes well; and from his connexion with 
them he could say it was their desire to 
raise the condition of the honest labouring 
classes. Such persons, then, were not to 
be supposed to be the enemies of the 
poorer classes, because they would not 
permit every man who chose to put their 
hands into their pockets. The act was 
calculated to better the condition of the 
labouring classes, and none had a right to 
complain of it but the idle or the dissolute. 

farl Stanhope said, the reason he had 
not been there to oppose the new Poor- 
law Act was, that at the time it was passed 
he was in a country that was happier and 
better governed than this—namely, Ger- 
many. He was not present in that House, 
for he did not think that a Bill passed by 
a reformed House of Commons would have 
been sanctioned by the House of Lords. 
The reason why he had not attended the 
board of guardians was, that he had no 
right to attend—he was not a magistrate, 
and he would not be elected; and he dis- 
approved so much of the Act that he 
would take no part mediately or imme- 
diately in carrying it intoexecution. The 
noble Duke had asked him if the petition 
he presented was a petition from the meet- 
ing of which they had spoken. He had 
to state that no petition had been adopted 
by the meeting, but a series of resolutions 
were agreed to, and the petition was ver- 
batim et literatim the same with those 
resolutions. It was quite true, that the 
noble Lords on his side—the illustrious 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington) had, with 
his followers, given his sanction and sup- 
port to the Ministry in passing the new 
Poor-law Act. Both parties agreed in its 
adoption, and he had no chance in oppo- 
sition; but upon this point he might quote 
the dictum of George 3rd, and in the 
course of a long reign it was the only bon 
mot he had been ever known to utter. 
George 3rd said, that ‘‘he believed Mr. 
Pitt was gencrally in the right; he be- 
lieved that Mr, Fox was occasionally in 
the right; but when both Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox agreed on the same point, then 
he was sure they were both in the wrong.” 
it had been objected that under the old 
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system the poor were to be seen drawing 
carts. Now, he must say that he was 
sure a pauper would prefer drawing a cart 
to the being, as he was under the new 
Poor-law, separated from his wife and 
children. He begged to say, that as long 
as he appeared in that Ilouse he should 
appear there as the representative of the 
poor and the labouring classes, for they 
had no representatives in the other House. 
Petition laid on the table. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 27, 1837. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a third time:—Coroner’s Inquest 
Expenses.--Read a second time :—Civil Bill Courts Ire- 
land; Treasurers of Counties Ireland; Coroners, Durham. 
Read a first time:—Court of Exchequer Scotland; Mili. 
tary Commissions ; Patents Amendment Act. 


Answer tro tur Appress.] Lord 
John Russell brought up her Majesty’s 
Answer to the Address voted to her Ma- 


jesty upon the demise of the late King, 


and upon her Majesty’s accession to the 
Throne; which, as far as we could collect 
it, in consequence of the low tone in which 
his Lordship read it, was to the following 
effect :— 

* Victoria Regina. 

‘¢ T have received, with the most sincere 
satisfaction, the loyal and dutiful Address 
of the House of Commons with the as- 
surance of their great grief at the loss the 
nation has sustained in the demise of his 
late Majesty. The expectations that I 
have always entertained have been realised 
by that Address; and it will be the study 
of my life to preserve the liberties and 
maintain the glory of this great country. 
I receive with great satisfaction your loyal 
and dutiful Address, in which you state 
you will without delay proceed to the con- 
sideration of such measures and make 
such provision as the public service may 
require.” 


Forcery.] Lord John Russell moved 
the Order of the Day for the further con- 
sideration of the Report on the Forgery 
Bill. 

Lord Stanley said, before the Wouse 
proceeded further, he wished to ask the 
noble Lord a question on a subject of 
considerable importance, which referred 
ina certain degree to the subject matter 
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of the Bill under discussion. He had 
stated to his noble Friend, some three or 
four months since, that a communication 
had been made to him, as foreman of the 
spring grand jury of Lancashire, to the 
effect that there had been an increase of 
the crime of forgery, and that there had 
been, contrary to the expectation of those 
who thought that a diminished severity of 
the law would be beneficial, a growing 


Offences against 


feeling against prosecuting, and that the | 


tendency of the alteration of the law was 
too much to induce parties to look to the 
recovery of moneys, rather than the pu- 
nishment of the offence committed. He 
had stated to the noble Lord the autho- 
rity on which this information was given 
to him; he had since seen the person who 
wave this information, but he did not as- 
certain from him that be had had any 
communication with the noble Lord on 
the subject. 
know what had been the result of the 
noble Lord’s inquiries elsewhere ? 


Lord John Russell said, he had cer-| 


tainly not had any communication on the 
subject with the manufacturing districts ; 


but the result of his inquiries in the mes | 


tropolis was, that forgeries had not consi- 
derably increased, and that the effect of 
the present measure would be to afford 
an increased security against forgery. 

Report received. Bill to be read a 
third time. 


OFrENCrs AGAINST THE Prrson.] 
Lord John Russell moved the Order of 
the Day for the further consideration of 
the Report of the Offences against the 
Person Bill. 

House in Committee, 

On Clause 2, 

Mr. Aglionby proposed an amendment, 
the object of which was, to separate these 
offences into two classes, making all eases 
of murder punishable by death, and all 
cases of attempts at murder subject to 
periods of transportation to be fixed upon, 
The subject had given rise to consider- 
able discussion in the Committee, and he, 
for one, did not disguise his opinion, that 
if the punishment of death was to be con- 
tinued on the Statute-book, it ought to 
be limited to murders alone. He hoped 
his Majesty’s Government would have 
considered the question, as upon the 
former oceasion, the punishment of death 
had been carried by only a very small 
majority. He regretted, that his hon. 
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Friend, the Member for Liverpool, who 
had for many years attended to the 
amendment of the criminal law, was pre- 
vented from attending in his place by a 
severe domestic calamity; but as the pro- 
position for continuing the punishment of 
death in any cases, except actual murder, 
had been carried merely by a majority of 
one; and as the opinion out of doors was 
strongly against the proposition, he had 
earnestly hoped that the Government 
would have taken the question into its 
own hands, as one not unworthy its con- 
sideration. By this means, they would 


the Person. 





He, therefore, wished to | 


| get rid of great difficulties and many legal 
| technicalities. Unless there was a very 
| strong opinion expressed against it, it was 
his intention to take the sense of the 
| Committee upon that point. 

The Attorney-General objected to the 
‘amendment. He had given his best at- 
tention to the subject, and he questioned 
| whether the punishment of death should 
| be confined to cases of actual murder 
| only. The clause objected to by the hon. 
| Member had been framed upon the sug- 
| sestion of one of the most eminent judges 
in the land. He trusted, therefore, that 
the House would adopt it. 

Mr. O'Connell moved, in place of Mr. 
Aglionby’s amendment, that after the 
word ‘*death,” at the end of the clause, 
there be inserted the following words :— 
‘‘or, at the discretion of the court, be 
transported for the term of the natural 
life of such person, or for any term not 
less than fifteen years.” 

Mr. Shaw objected to the amendment, 
beeause it would place the judge in the 
painful situation of deciding, in all cases 
that came within the meaning of the 
clause, whether the offence should be 
visited with a capital punishment, or not. 
This would be new to the law, and, in his 
opinion, far from an improvement of it. 

The Attorney-General also objected to 
the amendment, and upon the same 
eround. Leaving it tothe judge to de- 
termine whether an offence should or 
should not be held capital was contrary to 
all rule, and wholly anomalous. It would, 
b sides, have the effect of placing the 
judges in an embarrassing, a most painful, 
and oftentimes, perhaps, a most odious, 
situation. Every body, he thought, would 
perceive how very different the situation 
of the judge would become when it was 
known that the decision of life or death 
was left entirely to his discretion. 
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Execution of Wills. 


The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment :—Ayes 36; Noes 60: Majority 24. 





List of the Aves. 


Acheson, Viscount 
Aglionby, II. A, 
Baines, E. 
Beauclerk, Major 
Blake, M. J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 
Chapman, L, 
Codrington, Admiral 
Dennistoun, J. 
Ellice, FE. 
Hector, J. M. 
Fenton, J. 
Gaskell, D. 
Goring, H. D. 
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Hodges, T, T. 
Hutt, W. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. 
Lister, kK. C. 


Lynch, A. I. 
O’Brien, W.S. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Potter, R. 
Power, J. 

Pryse, P. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Sibthorp, Colonel 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Surrey, Karl of 
Thompson, Colonel 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Williams, W. 


TELLERS. 
O'Connell, D. 
Grote, G, 


List of the Nors. 


Alsager, Captain 
Alston, R. 

Baillie, H. D. 
Baring, F. 'T. 

Bewes, T. 

Biddulph, R. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Canning, rt. hn. Sir S. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Colborne, N. W.R. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Darlington, Earl of 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Fergus, J. 

Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fitzroy, hon, I. 
Gordon, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. I. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grey, Sir G. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hoskins, kK. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, P. TH. 
Inglis, Sir R. HU. 
Knatehbull,rt.hn. Sirk. 
Knight, I. G, 

Law, hon. C. FE. 


The clause agreed to. 


Lowther, J. 11. 
Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Paget, P. 

Palmer, R. 

Parker, J. 

Parnell, rt. hon. Sir I. 
Pattison, J. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Poulter, J. 8S. 

Pusey, P. 

Richards, R. 

Ross, C. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Russell, Lord J. 
Scourfield, W.HL. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheppard, T. 
Stanley, Lord 
Steuart, R. 
Thompson, T. B, 
Vere, Sir C.B. 
Williams, W. A, 
Wilson, H. 

Worsley, Lord 
Woulfe, Serjeant 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Young, G. F. 


TELLERS. 
The Attorney-General 
The Solicitor-General 
Hlouse resumed. 


The otherBills for the amendment of the 
criminal law were forwarded through the 


same stage. 


Execution or Wi Lts.] 
torney-General moving, that the House 


On the At 
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pote itself into Committee on the Exe- 
cution of Wills Bill, 

Sir R. Inglis rose to draw the attention 
of the House to the extraordinary changes 
in the law which this Bill proposed. It 
would materially injure the small pro- 
prietors of property, by whom a large pro- 
portion of the wills were made. Tle 
found, by returns made to that House, 
that in the year 1829 five-sevenths of the 
probates granted in London were for pro- 
perty under the value of 3,000/. ; and that 
nearly one half of this proportion was for 
property under the value of 4502. This 
measure, therefore, could not materially 
injure the millionaires, but would seriously 
affect the many. It would lead to con- 
siderable expense, great vexation, and 
would almost prevent the execution of 
wills. The object of the Legislature ought 
not to be to regulate the descent of pro- 
perty, but to encourage its acquisition. 
The more unfettered it left the disposition, 
the more would it carry out the proper 
designs of a paternal government. The 
present Bill made alterations in the law as 
it now stood in three important particu- 
lars:—Ist, it regulated personal property 
by the same rule as real property; in the 
next place it prevented minors from mak- 
ing provision for their offspring, though it 
was not intended to prevent them from 
marrying ; and, lastly, it annihilated holo- 
graph wills, and rendered two witnesses 
necessary in every case; thus making pro- 
fessional advice indispensable in their 
preparation, and leading to publicity. He 
thought it would be better to say at once 
that a man had no right to dispose of his 
property, rather than to put upon its dis- 
position such restrictions as would in the 
majority of cases nullify the will; and he 
thought, also, that there was no evi- 
dence of the intentions of the parties 
so good as when they put such in- 
tentions upon paper in their own hand- 
writing. He objected to the bill so much, 
he felt so little satisfaction with it, and 
had heard so little in its favour, that he 
would much rather vote against the bill 
altogether than allow it to go on, espe- 
cially as he thought that it would lead to 
more fraud, litigation, and intestacy than 
by leaving the law as it now stood; but, 
though he should not move that the Com- 
mittee should be appointed for this day 
six months, yet he would reserve to him- 
self the right of moving clauses to post- 








pone the operation of the bill till the first 
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of Jan. 1839, and to declare that all wills 
declared to be published before that time, 
should be considered as duly published 
for all future time, but that all codicils 
executed subsequently should be placed 
under the same law as existed at the time 
of the execution of the will. 

The Attorney-General entirely des- 
paired of convincing the hon. Baronet of 
the propriety of this measure if he were 
not already convinced by all that had 
been written in its favour. Lt had received 
the approbation of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, had been approved of by the 
real property Commissioners, had twice 
passed that Ilouse, had been twice care- 
fully considered by a Select Committee, 
and in the House of Lords had obtained 
the support of the Lord Chancellor and 
Lords Brougham, Lyndhurst and Abinger. 
The heads of the courts of common law, 
of equity, and of the ecclesiastical courts 
also concurred in its propriety, whilst the 


Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 


London, and other right rev. Prelates 
united in strenuously recommending this 
alteration of the law. Sir N. Tindal and 
Lord Tenterden also approved of it; and 
if the hon. Baronet still thought, in spite 
of authorities such as these, that the Bill 
was wrong, he was right, manfully to come 
forward and state his objections. He 
had, however, omitted one material evil 
which this Bill remedied : there were parts 
of the country where no will was suf. 
ficient directly to pass real estate, and he 
well recollected when he had the honour 
to be one of the property law Commis- 
sioners, that this defect was pointed out to 
him, in an able paper be received from the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cumberland. 
Now this Bill would remedy this, and 
would render uniform the method of mak- 
ing wills relating to real and personal 
estate. Nothing could be more absurd 
than the present law upon this subject ; 
for whilst a single perch of freehold land 
could not be disposed of by will, unless 
such will were executed in the presence of 
three witnesses, yet no witnesses were 
required to a will relating to a copyhold 
estate of the greatest value, and it might 
pass by a mere memorandum put into 
one’s pocket book, without signature or 
attestation. Again, with respect to funded 
property, two witnesses were generally re- 
quired to a will; but none if it related to 
other kinds of personalty. ‘The present 
Bill would put an end to ligitation, and 
VOL. XXXVIIL. {fut 
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would thus diminish the profits of the 
legal profession ; and though professional 
men might be ofteneremployed than here- 
tofore in the preparation of wills, yet he 
thought it far better that a small fee 
should be expended for such a purpose, 
than that thousands of pounds should be 
expended in, and the family be im- 
poverished by, litigation, which was too 
frequently the case now. ‘The statute of 
frauds required witnesses to the execution 
of wills relating to real property, and he 
thought that the same solemnities should 
be required and the same care taken 
against fraud for each, and this was all 
that the present bill provided. At present 
there was this anomaly, that the same will 
might be bad as regarded real property, 
whilst it was good as regarded the per- 
sonalty included in it. ‘The present Bill 
only required two witnesses; it did not 
render professional assistance absolutely 
necessary, and it led to no publicity. He 
hoped, therefore, that after the mature 
deliberation which had been given to it, 
and the high sanction which it had re- 
ceived, that it would be allowed to pass 
that House. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man concluded with saying, that he should 
oppose the amendment of the hon. Baronet, 
both as regarded the time at which the 
Bill should come into operation and as 
regarded the general principle. 

Mr. Tooke did not intend to oppose the 
Bill going into Committee, as there was 
much in it that he approved of, but to 
many of its clauses he could not give his 
consent without great alteration. 

Dr. Lushington had no doubt that the 
passing of this Bill would render the wills 
of the humbler classes of society more 
valid than they were under the present 
state of the law, for it was notorious that 
they were in the habit of having attestat« 
ing clauses without the signature of wit- 
nesses. Ue had had at least fifty cases of 
this kind come before him during the pre- 
sent year. Ife denied that this Bill would 
increase the expense of making wills, and 
at any rate it would greatly diminish liti- 
gation. The only objection that he had 
heard against this Bill was the difficulty of 
procuring two witnesses to a will—an evil 
which he did not believe could exist. 

The House went into Committee. 

On the 7th clause being proposed, 

Sir R. Inglis moved its omission. 

‘The Committee divided on the clause :— 
Ayes 80; Noes 2; Majority 78, 
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Tue First Division. 
List of the Aves. 


Lefevre, C. S. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Iuennox, Lord A. 
Lewis, D. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lynch, A. HH. 


Adam, Sir C. 

Aglionby, H. A. 

Alsager, Captain 

Baring, F. T. 

Beauclerk, Major 

Benett, J. 

Bewes, T. 

Biddulph, R. 

Blake, M. J. Macleod, R. 

Boldero, H. G. Murray, right hon. 

Brocklehurst, J. JA. 

Brotherton, J. Palmerston, Viscount 

Buller, E. Parker, M. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. Parker, J. 

Callaghan, D. Parnell, right hon. 

Campbell, Sir J. Sir If. 

Chalmers, P, Pease, J. 

Collier, J. 

Crawford, W. S. 

Dalmeny, Lord 

Dennistoun, J. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Elley, Sir J. 

Elphinstone, H. 

Evans, G. 

Farrand, R. 

Fergus, J. 

French, F. 

Gaskell, D. 

Gordon, R. 

Goulburn, Sergeant 

Graham, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Grey, Sir G. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 

Howard, R. 

Howick, Viscount 

Hume, J. 

Jervis, J. 

Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E, 

Knight, H. G. 

Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Pigot, R. 
Potter, R. 


Roche, W. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, right hon. I’, 
Sinclair, Sir G,. 
Smith, R, V. 
Tancred, H.W. 
Thomson, right hon. 
Cu: 
Thornley, T. 
Tooke, W. 
Townley, R. G. 
Vivian, J. FB. 
Ward, H. G. 
Williams, W. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Wyse, T. 
Young, G. P. 
TELLERS, 
Steuart, R, 
Wood, C, 


List of the Nors. 
TELLERS. 


Inglis, Sir R. Hf. 
Plumptre, J. P. 


Halse, J. 
Hinde, J. H. 


Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 9, 

Sir I. Inglis proposed the addi- 
tion of a proviso to the effect that any 
will of personal estate written wholly by 
the testator, and dated either in the in- 
troduction or at the close, or in any part 
thereof, and signed by him at the foot 
thereof, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, without need of any acknow- 
ledgment before witnesses, or any attesta- 
tion thereof, 
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Pendarves, E. W. W. 


Rice, right hon. T. S. 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 15; 
Noes 65: Majority 50. 


Tue seconpd Division. 
List of the Ayxs. 


Beauclerk, Major 

Collier, J. 

Crawford, W. S. 

Goulburn, Sergeant 

Hinde, J. U. 

Hume, J. 

Knatchbull, right hon. 
Sir E. 

Law, hon. C, EB. 

North, F. 


Seale, Colonel 
Tooke, W. 
Townley, R. G. 
TolkG, As 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wilson, H. 


rELLERS. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Inglis, Sir R. UU. 


List of the Nors. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Alsager, Captain 
Benet, J. 
Bewes, 'T. 
Blake, M. J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Corbett, IT. G. 
Dalmeny ,Lord 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Filey, Sir J. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Euston, Earl of 
Forster, C. S. 
Gaskell, D. 
Gordon, R. 
Graham, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Hindley, C. 
FHlobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Howard, R. 
Iloward, P. II. 
Howick, Viscount 
Jervis, J. 
Knight, H. G. 
Lefevre, C.S. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Lennox, Lord G. 


Lennox, Lord A, 
Lewis, D. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Lynch, A. H. 
Macleod, R. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, right hon, 
Ju 


O’¥Ferrall, R. M. 

Palmer, G. 

Palmerston, Viscount 

Parker, M. 

Parker, J. 

Parnell, right hon, 
Sir H. 

Pease, J. 

Pendarves, KE, W. W. 

Potter, R. 

Richards, R. 

Russell, Lord, J. 

Seymour, Lord 

Shaw, right hon, F. 

Smith, V. 

Steuart, R. 

Tancred, H. W. 

Thomson, right hon. 
C.P. 

Thornley, T. 

Verner, Colonel 

Williams, W. 

Wood, C. 

Woulfe, Sergeant 

Young, G. F. 


TELLERS. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. 11. 
The Solicitor-General 


The clause agreed to, as were the re- 
maining clauses, House resumed and the 


report brought up. 


Excise Acrs (Brrr-roor SuGar.)] 
The House in Committee on the Excise 


Acts. 


Mr. Poulett. Thomson moved, that a duty 











of 24s, per ewt. be charged on Sugar 
manufactured fram Beet-root. He said 
he moved the resolution to enable him to 
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bring in a bill to levy the duty through 
the medium of the excise department. 
Hitherto very little Beet-root had been 
grown in this country with a view to the 
manufacture of Sugar; but lately some 
attempts had been made to create a trade 
in Beet-root Sugar, and, unless some 
measure on the subject was adopted by 
Parliament, those attempts must, con- 
sidering the present duty on Colonial 
Sugar, be attended with success. A duty 
of 24s. per cwt. was charged on Colonial 
Sugar; and as the price of Sugar, inde- 
pendent of the duty, varied from 24s. to 
34s., the average charge to the consumer 
was, duty included, about 54s. per cwt. 
It was clear, therefore, if Beet-root Sugar 
could be manufactured and sold for 54s. 
per cwt., that, though the consumer would 
enjoy the benefit of a reduction of price, 
the revenue would be defrauded to a con- 
siderable extent. He would not at the 
present moment enter into the question 
whether the existing duty on Sugar was 
too high or too low; 
5,000,000/. supplied by Sugar must, it was 
obvious, be raised somehow or other; and 
if the manufacture of Beet Root Sugar was 
allowed to go on untaxed, the consumer 
would not be able to obtain the article 
materially cheaper, but the large revenue 
which he had just mentioned would run a 
risk of being entirely lost. In fact, the 
duty on Colonial Sugar would serve as a 
bounty on the manufacture of Beet-root, 
unless a similar duty was imposed on the 
latter production; and it was for this 
reason he called on the Committee to 
adopt the resolution he had proposed. 

Mr. Hume objected to the motion on 
severalgrounds. He thought it impossible to 
introduce anew excise regulation which was 
to operate through the whole country at a 
time when Parliament was about to expire. 
There was no such pressing necessity for 
the measure, and it was one of so much 
importance that, in his opinion, it ought 
to be reserved for the meeting of Par- 
liament when the House was full. He 
did not see that any great injury would 
result from a postponement of the question. 
He begged to ask why agriculture was to 
be deprived of the benefit which it would 
enjoy if the cultivation of Beet-root for the 
manufacture of Sugar were encouraged ? 
Another suggestion he had to make was, 
that the duty of 24s. per ewt. be reduced, 
He wished the right hon. Gentleman 
would inform the House whether Beet- 
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root Sugar had been made in any quantity, 
andat what expense? One of the grounds 
of his objection to the resolution was, 
that there was no information whatever 
before the House to enable them to form 
an opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson said, he had been 
asked if any facts had come to his know- 
ledge that induced him to press the Bill 
this Session? To this question he must 
reply that such facts had come to his 
knowledge. An attempt had been made 
in Ireland and another in the neighbour- 
hood of London to establish the manu 
facture of Beet-root Sugar, and a con- 
siderable amount of capital had been in- 
vested in the undertaking. These parties 
might come forward and ask for compen- 
sation if a law were passed which put an 
end to their manufacture. Before, how- 
ever, it was established he and his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had stated, that ifan attempt were 
made to manufacture Beet-root Sugar in 
this country, in consequence of the bounty 
afforded by the duty on foreign sugar, they 
should consider it their duty at once to 
bring ina Bill to impose a duty on the 
Beet-root Sugar. The parties who had 
engaged in the manufacture now said, 
though such a statement was made in 
Parliament, they unfortunately did not 
know anything about it. He thought it 
necessary for Parliament under these cir- 
cumstances to interfere at the earliest 
possible moment, and pass a law which 
would put an end toany such pretensions. 
The hon. Member for Durham asked, why 
impose a duty of 24s? His answer was, 
because that amount of duty was imposed 
on West Indian sugar. He objected to 
bolstering up the manufacture of this 
country, and maintaining it at the expense 
of the revenue. The artificial manufacture 
of sugar from Beet-root was so expensive 
that but for the duty operating as a bounty 
the Beet-root Sugar could not compete 
with the West Indian sugar. As regarded 
agriculture, he thought it would be an in- 
jury instead of a benefit to it to encourage 
the manufacture of Beet-root Sugar by 
such artificial manner. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 79 ; 
Noes 19: Majority 60. 

List of the AYEs. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Buller, C. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Alsager, Captain 
Angerstein, J. 
Archdall, M. 
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Burrell, Sir C. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Cole, hon, A. HH. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Ruston, Karl of 


Common Law 


Macleod, R. 

Martin, T. 

Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, rt. hon.J. A. 
North, F. 

Palmer, G. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, M. 
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Forster, C, S. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. If. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimston, hon, E. WH. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Hay, Sir A. I. 
Hillsborough, Earl of 
Hinde, J. HH. 
Tlobhouse,rt.hon.SirJ. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Howard, R. 
Howick, Viscount 
Hutt, W. 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Inglis, Sir R. HH. 
Knatchbull, right hon; 

Sir E. 
Knight, H. G. 
Labouchere.rt.hon, H. 
Lambton, H. 
Law, hon. C. FE. 
Lefroy, rt. hon. T. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A. Gordon, R. 
Mackenzie, T. Parker, J. 

List of the Nors. 

Aglionby, II. A. Pease, J. 
Brotherton, J. Potter, R. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. Thompson, Colonel 
Collier, J, Tulk, C. A. 
Crawford, W. 8. Vigors, N. A, 
Ellice, FE. Wallace, R, 
Elphinstone, FH. Williams, W, A, 
llastie, A. Wilson, II, 
Hindley, C. PELLERS. 
}loward, P, H. Beauclerk, Major 
Jervis, J. Hume, J. 


Parnell, rt. hon. Sir H. 
Pechell, Captain 
Rice, rt. hon. T. 8. 
Richards, R. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, right hon, F. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 

Stuart, V, 

Talfourd, Sergeant 
Tancred, Il. W. 
Thomson, rt.hon. C.P. 
Townley, R. G. 
Verner, Colonel 
Vyvyan, Sir R. 
Wigney, J. N. 
Williams, W. A, 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Alderman 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Young, G. F. 


TELLERS, 


Resolution agreed to. The House re- | 
sumed, 


| mendation of the 


; recommendation 
' which he (Mr. Goulburn) had the honour 
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| essential to the satisfactory discharge of 
the business of the courts. To those re- 
presentations he had felt it his duty to 
yield; but he had prepared two clauses ; 
the one providing, that in the event of a 
vacancy among the officers of the courts 
in question, that vacancy should not be 
filled up without a certificate from one of 
the chief judges of the necessity of filling 
it up, and without the sanction of Parlia- 


| ment; the other, providing that no com- 


pensation should be granted, except in 
certain cases. 

Mr. Harvey opposed the Bill, con- 
demning the departure from the recom- 
Commissioners. He 
objected, moreover, to this Bill, because 
it went, in the face of the recommenda- 
tion of a Commission which sat for a long 
period, to create three situations with 
salaries attached to them, of 1,2002. each. 
The whole of this was a judicial job. It 
was said, fifteen officers were necessary, 
though the Commission declared twelve 
sufficient. He contended, it was most 
improper to set aside the recommendation 
of the Commission, made upon the repre- 
sentation of the judges. He objected to 


| the mode of granting the certificate by 
) the judges, inasmuch as this might lead 
/ to great abuse, because they might certify 
_ to their sisters’ sons, or other parties 


equally nearly related. ‘The appointment 


of the three additional officers ought, 


surely, to be delayed till it was found 


_whether they really were required. He 


should feel it his duty to take the sense of 
the House, with reference to the creation 
of these three additional officers. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn said, that this 
Bill was brought in in pursuance of the 
of a Commission, of 


to be Chairman. The hon. and learned 


| Member for Southwark, had not opposed 


| the measure until the last occasion, when 


Common Law Courts Bit.) The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
third reading of the Common Law Courts 
Bill. When the measure was last under 
consideration, he had intimated his opin- | 
ion that, in conformity with the opinion 
of the Commissioners on the subject, the 
number of officers in those courts should | 
be reduced. He had since, however, had | 
communications on the subject with Lord | 
Denman, Sir Nicholas Tindal, and Lord | 
Abinger; and they had assured him, that | 
the number of officers now employed were 





he made a speech precisely similar to 
that which he had first made. With re- 
ference to the appointments which had 
been made of relations by the judges, 
would the hon, Gentleman say they were 
not fully competent to the duties of the 
offices to which they were appointed, or 
were not fit and proper persons to be so 
recommended? He denied, that the sa- 
laries of 1,200/. a-year cach were too 
high. The object of the Bill was to re- 
duce the creation of new offices by aged 
persons holding offices under the courts; 
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and, assuredly, the proper persons to fill 
up the vacancies as they occurred, were 
the judges of the land. 

Mr, Hodgson Hinde thought the House 
was bound to abide by the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission to limit the num- 
ber of officers to twelve; and unless he 
heard something more satisfactory than 
had fallen from the learned Sergeant, he 
would vote for the amendment. 

Bill read a third time. 

A clause, by way of rider, was brought 
up. 

Mr. Tooke concurred in everything 
which had fallen from the hon. and 
learned Member for Southwark, because 
the creation of these three additional 
appointments, contrary to the recemmen- 
dation of the Commission, was a most 
outrageous job. He wouid take this oc- 
casion of asking, how it happened that 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
in regard to the Crown-office, had not 
been acted upon and framed into a Bill ? 
Had this been done, there would have 
been some consolation for the expense 
which this Commission would cost the 
country. 

The Attorney-General complained of 
the course pursued by the hon. Member 
for Truro. He believed, that the judges 
of the land had acted upon the purest 
and most conscientious feeling. The 
business in the taxation of costs in the 
courts, in consequence of recent regula- 
tions, had been much increased; and as 
the duties of their officers would, in a 
great degree, apply to this branch of bu- 
siness—though he had the highest respect 
for the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion—the additional number of three was 
not too great. He protested against the 
attempt made, to impugn the motives of 
the judges in reference to these appoint- 
ments. 

The House divided on the clause: — 
Ayes 39; Noes 17: Majority 22. 

List of the Aves. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. UH. 
Hawes, b. 
Lodges, T. L. 
Hloward, P. IL. 
Howick, Viscount 
Jackson, Sergeant 
Inglis, Sir R. Hl. 
Knight, H. G. 
Law, hon. C, E. 
Lefroy, right hon. T, 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Morpeth, Viscount 


Adam, Sir C, 
Alsager, Captain 
Baring, F.'T. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Elphinstone, LH. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Forster, C. 8, 
Gordon, R, 
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Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 

Parnell, rt. hon. Sir lf. 
Rice, right hon, T. S. 
Richards, R. 

Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Shaw, right hon, F, 
Stanley, E, J. 


Steuart, R. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Westenra, hon. H.R. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
TELLERS. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 


List of the Nors. 

Aglionby, H. A. Hume, J. 
Beauclerk, Major Maher, I. 
Bewes, T. Pease, J. 
Blake, Martin Jos. Pechell, Captain 
Bowring, Dr. Thompson, Colonel 
Brotherton, J. Vigors, N. A. 
Callaghan, D. Wallace, Robert 
Chichester, J. P. B. TELLERS. 
Crawford, W. 8. Harvey, D. W. 
llinde, J. HH. Tooke, W. 

Clause agreed to. Bill passed. 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1837. 


Minutes.] Bills. Read a second time :—Dublin Police, 

Petitions presented. By the Duke of BuccLeuGn, from 
Edinburgh, for the Recovery of Small Debts Scotland 
Bill. 


Her Masesry’s ANSWER TO THE ApD- 
prEss.] The Duke of Argyll brought 
down and read the answer of the Queen 
to their Lordships address as follows:— 

*Vicroria R. 

I receive with great satisfaction 
loyal and dutiful Address. 
ing to me to learn that the House of 


your 
It is gratify- 


Lords will apply itself without delay to 
forward such measures as will not admit of 
postponement without injury to the pub- 
lic interest, and to make such provision for 
the public service as may be requisite for 
the welfare of the United Kingdom.” 


MARRIAGE AND ReaGisrration Acts. | 
The Lord Chancellor moved the third read- 
ing of the Marriages and Registration Act 
Amendment Bill. 

The Bishop of Hereford was understood 
to say, that the clergy of the Church of 
England intended to continue marrying by 
publication of bans, as heretofore. He 
thought there was some ambiguity in the 
18th Clause of the original Bill, and added 
that there was no necessity for interfering 
with the Dissenters, but he would contend 
that the Church of England ought not 
either to be interfered with. He was not 


then prepared to suggest a remedy, but ke 
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objected to further restraints upon the 
members of the Church. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury expressed a 
hope that the House would consent to retain 
the 33d Clause, which had been struck out 
in conformity with the motion of a right 
hon. Prelate yesterday, during his (Lord 
Shrewsbury’s) absence. In the Act of last 
year the words “separate buildings” had 
been introduced, the effect of which had 
been entirely to exclude the Roman Catho- 
lics from its operation, inasmuch as there 
were very few chapels belonging to that 
persuasion which did not form a part of 
some school, college, or mansion. The 
clause which he desired to retain would 
remedy this defect, and he should therefore 
move its re-introduction. 

The Earl of Malmesbury suggested, that 
us points of objection were raised up, which 
had not been urged before, it would be 
better to adjourn the debate till to-morrow, 
in order to give time for the consideration 
of those objections. It would be hard 
that the Roman Catholics should be ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Act, which 
was intended for the relief of all who dis- 
sented from the Established Church. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the delay 
suggested by the noble Earl might have 
the effect of defeating the Bill altogether, 
for it was necessary that the Bill should 
become a law on the Ist of July. 

Lord Ellenborough had no objection 
whatever to the Roman Catholics partaking 
of that relief which the Bill intended for 
them, as well as for other parties dissent- 
ing from the Established Church, for he 
was sure that they would make no impro- 
per use of the houses which might adjoin 
their places of worship. His only difliculty 
was, that the amendment sugges?ed by the 
noble Earl would make a distinction be- 
tween Catholics and other Dissenters, 
which, he believed, had not hitherto been 
made by Parliament. 

The Earl of Malmeshury said, that the 
difficulties in which the House was placed 
with respect to this Bill arose from the 
very late period at which it had been sent 
up to their Lordships from the other 
House, from which it was received only 
on the 19th of the present month. Their 
Lorships had not had time for its due con- 
sideration, and they were now told that if 
they did delay to consider some important 
parts of the Bill, they would endanger its 
not passing within the time fixed for its 
becoming a law. 


The Bishop of Hereford said, that his 
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objection tu the discussion of the suggested 
amendment at present was, the absence of 
the most rev. Prelate who had objected to 
the clause, and who would no doubt have at- 
tended if he had thought that any further 
discussion on the measure was expected. 
With respect to the proposed amendment, he 
could assure the noble Earl that he had not 
the smallest possible objection to it ; on the 
contrary, he would cordially support any 
clause which would enable Roman Catho- 
lics to marry in their own chapels accord- 
ing to their own religious rites, for their 
Lordships had a general assurance in the 
great strictness of the Roman Catholics in 
the observance of their religious rites, that 
no improper use whatever would be made 
of any building adjoining to their places of 
worship. It appeared to him, however, 
that the suggested amendment would make 
a general rule for Dissenting as well as 
Roman Catholic places of worship, and to 
such general rule he could not consent. 

The Earl of Fingall thought, that the 
difficulty might be got over by the insertion 
of the words “or buildings appointed to 
Catholic worship.” Unless some such 
words were introduced, the Catholics would 
be deprived of the benefits which the Bill 
intended to give them, for their Lordships 
were well aware that the Chapels of the 
Roman Catholic nobility and gentry and 
many public places of Catholic worship 
were attached to private residences or other 
buildings, 

Lord Lyndhurst said, that the present 
Bill afforded another illustration of the 
manner in which Bills were sent up from 
the other House. This Bill had been 
brought into the other House on the 21st 
of April, and was sent up to their Lord- 
ships on the 19th of June. The other 
House had had two months for its considera- 
tion, and yct their Lordships were ex- 
pected to get it through in six or seven 
days. 

Debate adjourned. 


Registration Acts. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 28, 1837. 


MinuTEs.} Bills. Read a third time :—Metropolis Police 
Officers.—Read a second time:—Copyright ; Court of 
}exchequer Scotland.—Read a first time;—Chureh Build- 
ing Acts in continuation; Masters and Workmen Arbi- 
tration ; Church appointments suspension. 


Bonpep Corn.| Mr. Robinson moved 
that the Bonded Corn Manufacture Bill be 
committed. 

The Marquess of Chandos moved as an 
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amendment that the Bill be committed that 
day three months. 

Sir FE. Knatchbull felt bound to give 
his most decided opposition to this Bill, 
especially at this period of the Session. It 
had been understood that no measure cal- 
culated to lead to a diversity of opinion 
would be proceeded with in the present 
Session, and he was surprised that a mea- 
sure which he could not but regard as a 
step towards the repeal of the Corn laws 
should be thus persisted in. 

Sir J. Wrollesley thought the House 
would do well to go into Committee. It 
was a measure upon which he was sure 
his agricultural friends had been much de- 
ceived ; all frauds might be prevented, and 
a great boon conferred on the industrious 
classes and the shippiug interests. 

Mr. Benelt was surprised the Govern- 
ment had thought fit" to carry on this 
measure atthe present moment, when they 
had stopped several other most important 
Bills. He thought it would have been 
advisable to have stopped this, for it was a 
question of very serious importance to the 
agricultural interests and one which made 
a deep impression on the minds of farmers, 
which hon. Gentlemen would very soon 
find out to be the case when they went 
down to their constituents. He had no 
attachment for the Corn laws, but con- 
sidered they were necessary, in consequence 


of the situation in which the country had | 


been placed by the existence of a national 
debt. He opposed the Bill, not because he 
Was an enemy to free trade, but because 
he thought other things would have to be 
done before a system of free trade could be 
approached in the manner proposed by this 
Bill. 

Mr. Robinson regretted tlre opposition 
that was given to this Bill. The noble 
Marquess had called it a Bill to facilitate 
the smuggling of foreign corn, but that 
was not the fact. His only object was to 
allow foreign corn to be ground under cer- 
tain circumstances, and he thought it 
would be just as reasonable to impose re- 
strictions on any other branch of trade as 
to continue the prohibition which was in- 
tended to be got rid of by this Bill. This 
was the only measure for the benefit of 
free trade which had been brought in 
during the present Session, and he must 
complain of the unfairness of the attempt 
now made on the part of Gentlemen con- 
nected with agriculture to strangle it un- 
der the unfounded pretence that it would 
lead to smuggling. He never had been an 
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opponent of the Corn laws but certainly 
such conduct as this was calculated to pro- 
mote the repeal of them. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson felt called on to 
say 2 few words on the subject before the 
House, in consequence of what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Kent. ‘This was not a Government 
measure, and ought not to be regarded in 
any such light. It was a Bill brought in 
by the hon. Member for Worcester, over 
which the Government had no more con- 
trol than any Member of that House. 
He had expressed his intention to support 
it, and the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
taken advantage of that circumstance. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Kent said, that they were bound to oppose 
the measure because the effect of it would 
be to get rid of the Corn laws by a side 
wind. Now, he would be no party to any 
measure having such an object in view. 
_ His opinion on the subject was well known. 
He would never consent to do away with 
‘the Corn-laws except by adirect vote, and 
therefore it was most unlikely that he 
would support any measure which would 
by indirect means accomplish such an ob- 
‘ject. It wason this principle that he had 
| opposed the Bill on the same subject for- 
| merly introduced by the hon. Member for 
| Worcester. He thought that measure 
| would affect the interest of the corn grow- 
ers of the country, and therefore he de- 
| clined to give it his support. He, how- 
| ever, approved of the principle of the pre- 
| sent Bill, and should support the motion 
| for going into Committee on it, but with a 
| view to propose certain alterations in its 
provisions for giving all the security which 
might be deemed necessary. 

The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
82: Majority 25 


wo. 
List of the Aves. 


Aglionby, Hl. A. 
Ainsworth, P. 
Bannerman, Alex. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, E.G, 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 

| Blake, M. J. 

| Blunt, Sir C. 
Brady, D. C. 
Bridgman, LI. 
Brotherton J. 
Byng, G. S. 
Chapman, L. 
Codrington, Admiral 
Collier, John 





Crawford, W. 8. 


Crawley, S. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Divett, E. 
Dobbin, L. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, J.C. 
Ellice, right hon, FE, 
Ellice, E. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Fenton, J. 

Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, R. 
Gaskell, D. 

Grey, Sir G. 
Harvey, D. W. 
Howard, Philip H, 
Hume, J. 
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Hutt, William 
Lushington, Dr, 
Maclean, Dr. 
Murray, J. A. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O'Connell, D. 
O'Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Parker, J. 
Parnell, Sir IL. 
Pinney, William 
Schofield, J. 
Seale, Colonel 


Marriage and 





Stanley, E. J. 
Stuart, R. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Strutt, KE. 
Thomson, C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
Ward, HL. G. 
Williams, W. 
Wrottesley, Sir J. 
TELLERS 
Robinson, G. 
Young, G, F. 


List of the Noxs. 


Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Capt. 
Alston, Rowland 
Angerstein, John 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Baillie, Hi. D. 
Barclay, C. 

Bell, M. 

Beneit, J. 
Blackburn, I. 
Branston, T. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Burton, U. 
Chaplin, Col. 
Clive, hon. R. U1. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Compton, Li. C. 
Corry, right hon, LH. 
Crewe, Sir G. 
Curteis, Hl. B, 
Darlington, Marl of 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Dugdale, W.S. 
Kastnor, Viscount 
aton, R. J. 
Elley, Sir J, 
Elwes, J. P. 
Estcourt, ‘T. 
Estcourt, T. 
Ferguson, G 
Follet, Sir W. 

Fox, C. 

Gaskell, James Milnes 
Gore, O. 

Goring, I. D. 
Graham, Sir J. 
Greisley, Sir R. 
Ilalse, J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. 8. 
Henniker, Lord 
Hinde, J. HH. 


Finan ReGIsrRaTION oF Exectors. } 
Mr, Elphinstone moved the second read- 
tegistration of Elec. 


ing of the Final 
tors Bill. 


Mr. HWilliams Wynn opposed the motion. 
He thought it was unjust to send up such 
ill-considered measures to the other House 


Hodges, T. L. 
Hlogg, J. W, 
Jones, T. 
Kuatehbull, Sir Li. 
Knight, H. G. 
Jiennard, T. B. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord is 
Lowther, J. HI. 
Lygon, Gen. 
Mackenzie, 'T. 
Manners, Lord C. 8, 
Morgan, C. M. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 
Perceval, Cul. 
Pigot, R. 

Vollen, Sir J. W. 
Poulter, J.S. 
Powell, Col. 
Power, J. 

Pusey, DP. 
Richards, Rt. 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sanford, BK. A. 
Shaw, right hon. F, 
Shirley, FE. J. 
Sinclair, Sir G, 
Smith, A. 

Smyth, Sir H. 
Stanley, Lord 
‘Townley, R. G. 
Trevor, G. R. 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Verner, Col. 
Wilbraham, B. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Yorke, hon. E. 'T, 


TELLERS, 
Chandos, Marquess 
Tyrell, Sir J.T. 


at this period of Parliament, 
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Siu £. Knatchbull thought the Bill 
ought not to be proceeded with in the pre- 
sent state of the Session. He would agree 
to the second reading with a view of 
going into Committee to render the Bill 
perfect, im order to present it to the next 
Parliament, but not to pass it this Session. 

The House divided :-—Ayes 49; Noes 6: 
Majority 43, 


Registration Acts. 


List of the Ayus. 
Macleod, R. 
Musgrave, Sir R. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Potter, R. 
Poulter, J. S. 
Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Stanley, FE. J. 
Steuart, WR. 
Strickland, Sir G, 
Thomson, C. P. 
Thornley, T. 
Tooke, W. 
Villiers, C. P. 
Wakley, T. 
Whalley, Sir 8. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, H. J. 
Woulfe, Serg. 
Young, G. F. 


Baines, EF. 
Bannerman, 
Barnard, E.G. 
Bernal, R. 
Bewes, T. 

Blake, M. J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Cavendish, C. 
Codrington, Admiral 
Collier, J. 
Crawford, W. 8. 
Curteis, LH. B. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dillywo, L. W. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, E. 
Fenton, J. 
Gordon, R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Hindley, C. 
Hodges, T. L. 
ITume, J. 

Jervis, J. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Lennox, Lord A, 


TELLERS 
Aghonby, IH. A. 
Elphinstone, EL. 


List of the Nous. 
Dugdale, W.S. Wynn, C. W. 
l’orster, C.S. 
Gaskell, James Milues 
Hinde, J. 1. 


Richards, It. 


TELLERS, 
Sandon, Viscount 
Knatchbull, Sir E. 


STAPLED mm 


NWOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 29, 1837. 


Minvures.] Bills. Read a third time:—Registration of 
Marriages Act Amendment; Post-Office Management.— 
Read a second time:—Foreign Officers.— Read a first 
time :—Robbery; Burglary; Piracy; Burning Ships; 
Transportation for Life; Limitation of Actions; and 
Tithe Commutation Act Amendment. 


MarriaGE and Reetsrration Acts. | 
The Lord Chancellor moved the Order of 
the Day for resuming the adjourned debate 
on the Marriages and Registration act 
amendment Bill. 

The Earl of Shremsbury moved a clause 
providing that every Roman Catholic 
chapel licenced and used as a Roman 
Catholic chapel be taken to be a separate 
building. The noble Earl in proposing to 
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insert words to the above effect, said, that 
there appeared to him no objection to 
making a specific exception in favour of 
Roman Catholics. Quakers and other Dis- 
senters were especially named, and he saw 
no reason why Roman Catholics might not 
be named also ; at all events they ought to 
be left in as good a position as they were 
before, for, otherwise, marriage would be 
reduced to a civil contract. 
Motion agreed to. Bill passed. 


Post-Office Management. 


Post-orriIcE MANAGEMENT.| On the 
motion of the Earl of Lichfield the Post- 
oflice management Bill was read a third 
time. 

Lord Lyndhurst, moved the additional 
clause to the effect that the legal rights of 
all parties who now had claims on the 
Post-oflice should be reserved. 

The Earl of Lichfield said, that the 
claims of the parties alluded to by the noble 
and learned Lord were not more precluded 
by the present Bill than by the law as it at 
present stood. The claims of the indivi- 
duals alluded to by the noble and learned 
Lord, were disputed by the post-oflice but 
the present Bill did not preclude the parties 
from urging them. 

Lord Lyndhurst said, it did go to pre- 
clude those parties from prosecuting their 
claims. He was sure that the other House 
had not meant, in passing the Bill, to in 
fringe on the rights of individuals ; but it 
it could be shown that the Bill had that 
effect, he was sure their lordships would 
not consent to it. The case was this. Cer- 
tain parties had a right to the tolls on 
Chatteris-ferry. That right had been re- 
cognised by more than one act of the Legis- 
lature, which mentioned it as a road adjoin- 
ing a turnpike-road, thus making it distinct 
from the turnpike-road. The mails paid toll 
on this road or ferry until last year, when 
the post-office disputed the right ; but this 

sill went to decide the whole question. 
The bill abolished all tolls except those 
reserved by act of Parliament ; but this 
particular toll was not so reserved. It was, 
therefore, unjust to the individuals concern- 
ed; and under these circumstances he 
trusted that their lordships would not sanc- 
tion the measure unless a reservation was 
made of the rights of individuals. He 
would therefore persevere in his amend- 
ment to except any other legal title as well 
as those excepted by act of Parliament. 

Amendment agreed to. Bill passed. 


Inisn Measures-] The Marquess of 
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Clanricarde wished to put a question to his 
noble Friend. He wished to know what 
were the intentions of Government as to 
the Bills which had been introduced relat- 
ing to Ireland. One of them, the Irish 
Municipal Corporation Bill, stood for Mon- 
day. There were also the Irish Tithe Bill, 
and the Irish Poor-law Bill. These, he 
supposed, would not be proceeded with ; 
but he wished to know what was intended 
with respect to the public works (Ireland) 
Bill. That he thought a most useful mea- 
sure. If that were not to be proceeded 
with, he wished to know whether it were 
intended to bring in any measure relating 
to public works in Ireland? There was 
j likewise the medical charities (Ireland) 


Trish Measures. 


| Bill, and also the county treasurers Bill. 
He hoped that those two last-named Bills 
would be carried in the present Session. 

Viscount Melbourne said, that his noble 
Friend had put a question which he him- 
self had answered. As to the bills to which 
his noble Friend had alluded, he would say 
first, with respect to the Irish Municipal 
Corporation Bill, he saw no reason why 
that Bill should not go on. Considering 
its great importance, and the carnest anxiety 
with which it was looked to in Ireland, he 
thought it ought to be carried out; but 
when he recollected the opposition offered 
to that Bill in an earlier period of the Ses« 
sion, in the unusually large assemblages of 
their lordships, when, he repeated, he re- 
collected that opposition, he had no hope of 
carrying the Bill in the present Session. 
He therefore had no intention of pressing it 
further. He might give the same answer 
with respect to the Irish Tithe Bill, and the 
Irish Poor-law Bill, for the due considera- 
tion of which he did not think the remain- 
ing portion of the Session would afford 
sufficient time. As to the Public Works 
Bill, his noble Friend must be aware that 
it had already passed that House, and was 
now Waiting in the other House. With 
respect to the County Treasurers Bill, he 
hoped they would be able to go on with it, 
and to pass it in the present Session. 

The Duke of Wellington said it was not 
his intention to enter into any argument 
with respect to the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill. In former discussions with respect 
to that Bill, he had stated his objections to it, 
not as to itself alone, but as connected with 
other Irish measures, he still retained the 
same objections. At the same time he 
must say, that it was his anxious wish to 
put an end to the discussion of all those 
Bills by bringing them to an amicable ters 
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mination. He earnestly wished to put an 
end to the Tithe question which was intro- 
duced seven years ago. It was also his 
wish that some arrangement should be made 
for a provision for the poor in Ireland. It 
was his wish to see the corporation question 
settled, when arrangements could jbe made 
for carrying out the other questions con- 
nected with it. He was most anxious that 
the Parliamentary discussions that now oc- 
curred on those questions from year to year 
should be brought to a close ; and he could 
assure the noble Viscount, that if in the 
next Parliament they should meet in the 
same relative positions, he should be pre- 
pared to concur with the noble Viscount 
on all those subjects in any reasonable mea- 
sures he might introduce for their final and 
satisfactory settlement. 


Epucation Craritizs.| Lord Broug- 
ham said, that after what had fallen from 
his noble Friend, the noble Viscount at the 
head of the Government, and after the ob- 
servations of the noble Duke, he felt it neces- 
sary to state the grounds on which he should 
postpone the Bill which stood for the second 
reading on the orders. The Bill, as their 
lordships were aware, was divided into two 
parts, and he had hoped that that part which 
applied exclusively to education, and to 
which he had anticipated no objection, might 
have been passed in the present Session. He 
had hoped that they would have adopted that 
part, and given to the Commissioners the 
disposition of certain charitable funds while 
they reserved the higher powers, which he 
thought the Commissioners ought to have for 
more mature consideration at another pe- 
riod. Tis reason, however, for postponing 
that part for this Session, was not the state 
of the business in the House, but because 
he thought it necessary to wait until they 
knew the extent of the power necessary to 
be given to the Commissioners ; for until 
they knew that, they would not be able to 
decide how the Board should be filled up. 
No time, therefore, would be saved by 
urging the Bill in the present Session. At 
the same time he must impress on the 
attention of their Lordships, the necessity 
of making some legislative effort, as carly 
as the state of business in the next Parlia« 
ment would admit, for carrying out this 
great object of education. Other coun- 
tries, which did not possess half our ad- 
vantages for carrying out the principle of 
general education, had got the start of us 
in endeavours to do so. France, to its 
great credit, was making rapid strides in 
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that way. In Saxony, the population of 
which did not exceed a million and a-half, 
there were 280,000 children at school. 
The same principle was carried out, though 
to a somewhat less extent in proportion to 
the population, in Prussia. In that coun- 
try, they were actually teaching 2,000,000 
of children between seven and fourteen 
years of age. In those countries, our su- 
periority to which we were constantly 
boasting of, there was a greater number of 
children educated than here compared to 
our population, though the system of edu- 
cation was not so good. At the same time, 
our general system was by no means a good 
one. We had many schools, but it was 
only by courtesy we could call them a sys- 
tem of education. He felt, that the super- 
intendence of a general system of educa- 
tion ought to be placed under one of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, whether under the 
name of a Minister of Instruction, or any 
other designation. No one entertained the 
least doubt, that a Minister of the Crown 
ought to be at the head of this depart- 
ment. The plan of this Bill was, that 
there should be a board of paid Commis- 
sioners holding their places for life, and 
only removable, like the judges, for mis- 
conduct, with a Minister of the Crown 
at the head of the department. This 
was the foundation of the measure, to 
which he might add one other, and the 
most important consideration of the whole 
—that the measure was so framed as not to 
interfere with the exertions of individuals, 
and so as not to form a substitute for those 
exertions, and, above all, in order to pro- 
vide against the possibility of oppression 
and abuse. He could not help expressing 
his disappointment at the necessity of post- 
poning this measure, but he derived very 
great satisfaction from the fact, that the 
more this plan was considered, the more ac- 
ceptance it had found in all parts of the 
country. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne entirely 
concurred with his noble and learned 
Friend, in postponing this measure; but 
he should feel extremely sorry, if it were 
supposed that his noble and learned Friend's 
measure were deferred from any hesitation 
on the part of their Lordships, in aflirming 
its principle, so far as the measure related 
to education, and so far as it recognised the 
necessity of there being some State autho- 
rity for perfecting and advancing the sys- 
tem of education which existed in this 
country. There were, certainly, difficul- 
ties in the way, which every one was aware 
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of, but he thought that it was impossible 
to go into the general subject of education, 
without coming to the conclusion, that the 
constant exercise of something like an effee- 
tive government authority, was required to 
prevent schools being diverted to some 
other objects than those for which they 
were originally instituted, and from be- 
coming in their objects and character mis- 
chievous or nugatory altogether. It was 
impossible to refer to the details so ably 
collected by the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, with regard to the state of educa- 
tion in that town and Liverpool, without 
becoming convinced how much of education 
was going on of a merely nominal cha- 
racter. He was most anxious, as far as he 
was concerned, to affirm the principle of 
this Bill, as far as it related to education ; 
and he should be prepared, in the next 
Session of Parliament, to apply himself to 
the consideration of the subject, feeling 
that it was one which, to a greater or less 
extent, must be taken under the superin- 
tendence of the Government. 
Subject dropped. 


Dissolution of Parliament 


Succession to THE Crown.] The 
Lord Chancellor moved the first reading of 
the Succession Bill, but the object of which 
was collected to be, to make a provision for 
carrying on the Government of the country 
in the event of a demise of the Crown 
while the next heir was out of the country. 
The Bill contained similar provisions to 
those which were made by the statute of 
Queen Anne, with a similar object. 

Lord Brougham reminded his noble and 
learned Friend, that by the Act of Anne 
it was made high treason to say anything 
in favour of the title of the next heir to 
the Throne. 

Bill read a first time. 


DissoLUTION OF PARLIAMENT ON THE 
Demise oF THE Crown.] The Earl of 
Mansfield remarked, that the noble and 
learned Lord had lost no time in preparing 
this measure, not being deterred by any 
false notions of delicacy from reminding 
the Sovereign of that common failing to 
which prince and peasant were alike ex- 
posed, and at the same time not relying too 
confidently on those anticipations which, if 
events turned out consonant to our wishes, 
in all probability would not occur. In 
providing, however, for that possible event, 
a demise of the Crown, and the circum- 
stances in which the nation might be placed 
by that event, he would suggest to the 
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noble Viscount opposite the propricty of 
taking into his consideration the policy of 
continuing that Act by which Parliament 
was not dissolved by the death of the So- 
vercign, but must sit, unless previously 
dissolved or prorogued, for six months only. 
He would submit to the noble Viscount 
the propriety of taking into his considera- 
tion whether any advantage had been 
gained through that enactment for the 
country. Ile did not propose to alter that 
law at present by a separate Bill, or to 
ingraft a provision to that effect on the 
Bill which the noble and learned Lord 
meant to propose for a second reading on 
Monday. He had found, however, in ad- 
dressing persons on this subject, the incon- 
veniences of the present law generally 
recognized. The noble Viscount admit- 
ted, that when a dissolution was once set- 
tled it was impossible to retain Members of 
Parliament in London, and in this way 
much public business was interrupted in 
its progress. Now, whether or not this 
disadvantage was counterbalanced by other 
advantages, he should not then inquire. 
This alteration might now be proposed 
with perfect propriety. Parliament was 
about to be dissolved, and it could not be 
objected to this Parliament that it had pro- 
longed its own existence, which objection 
was made to the Parliament which passed 
the Septennial Act. Again, there was, he 
was happy to say, a prospect of a long 
reign, and therefore it was a subject which, 
inviting as it did, and claiming considera- 
tion, might yet not lead to a protracted 
discussion, which he admitted to be incon- 


venient. It was not his wish to elicit any 
answer from the noble Viscount at this 
moment. He felt that the alteration which 


he had suggested in the law would be 
beneficial to the country, and therefore he 
had thrown it out for the noble Viscount’s 
consideration, although he fervently hoped 
that he should never live to witness its ope« 
ration. 

Viscount Melbourne said, the noble Earl 
had stated reasons why the present was 
the best time for making the alteration 
the noble Earl proposed, but he could not 
help thinking that there were reasons on 
the other side which made him still more 
doubtful as to the prudence and propriety 
of making it at all. Whether it were 
right or wrong, it would be a great con- 
stitutional alteration—a great change—an 
infringement upon popular power and po- 
pular rights—a change which would de- 
prive the people of an opportunity of 
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expressing the popular will—and he there- 
fore felt exceedingly doubtful whether it | 
would be prudent to take this occasion of | 
making the alteration suggested. In a} 
Parliament, the expiration of which was 
settled and doomed, a fitting and proper 
opportunity could hardly be found for the 
discussion of so great a change and altera- | 
tion in the law. It must be recollectéd 
that such a proposition would be inter- 
fering with the question of the duration of 
Parliaments, a question on which there 
existed a strong popular feeling. He 
would put it, therefore, to the noble Earl, | 
whether there would not be some impru- 
dence in stirring up a question which 
might lead toso much discussion, and whe- 
ther there might not be some doubt whe- | 
ther the present was the most prudent or 
fitting time to make so great an alteration 
in the law. 
Conversation terminated. 


Poor-tAw.] Earl Stanhope, after 
presenting seven petitions from the west | 
Riding of Yorkshire, praying for the repeal 
of the Poor-law Amendment Act, said, that 
the part of the subject to which he was | 
desirous of calling the attention of their | 
Lordships was so much less extensive than | 
that which he had lately felt bound to bring | 
before the House that it would not be 
necessary for him on this occasion to trespass 
on their Lordships’ patience at any consider- 
able Jength. The subject was also of far 
less importance as it was truly observed by 
a noble and learned Lord (Lord Brougham) 
not now in his place, that the saving, what 
ever it amounted to, afforded no justification 
whatever nor indeed any reasonable apology, 
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for a measure which would be oppressive | 


in its operation, and injurious to the poor. 
It had been said that if their lordships did 
not pass the Poor-law Amendment Act the 
old system would Iead to a confiscation of 
the property of the country. He would say 
that their lordships had reason to dread 
such confiscation if this law were suffered 
to continue. In Chichester, for instance, 
the rates had been reduced to one-third 
of what they were before. In a parish 


immediately near his own residence a res | 


duction had taken place from six shillings 
in the pound to three shillings ; and in a 


had been reduced from 7s. to 4s. It was 
perfectly clear that there were many other 
circumstances which might produce a con- 
siderable reduction in the rates without the 
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arise from an aditional demand for labour 
in consequence of the extensive public 
works which had of late years been un- 
dertaken, and the increased circulation of 
money from the operation of the joint-stock 
banks, and in a considerable degree from 
the unusually low price of provisions. If 
there had been a great deficiency of employ- 
ment, and higher prices it would have been 
found utterly impracticable to carry the 
present law into exccution. There had 
been a reduction in the poor-rates in the 
parish of Walsall, in the year 1822 nearly 
one-half, without the aid of the Municipal 
Commissioners or of Parliament. But such 
rednetions were entirely owing to the 
facility of obtaining employment, and to the 
increased amount of wages. The reduction 
in the instances stated in the return on the 
table arose also in part from the alteration 
made in the law of settlement, and from 
the great saving of expense in litigation. 
These returns, moreover, did not contain 
a complete statement of the expense incurred 
as it was well known that considerable 
sums were spent in several parishes in the 
encouragement of migration and emigration 
which were not included in the Return, 
There were also other expenses which were 
not stated, namely, the sending the 
agricultural labourers wholesale to the 
manufacturing towns, where the labourers 
supported themselves by the industry of 
their children until they were disabled at 
an carly age and returned to their parishes, 
Thus a considerable amount of expense was 
incurred by the parishes, which did not 
appear in the returns laid before Parliament 
The statement, to be correct, ought to be a 





; statement of all the sums expendedf upon 


the poor. It was obvious that in some 
cases, and more especially when the former 
system was well administered, that the 
introduction of the new system would lead 
to much additional expense. They must 
build prisons, for such they were, call them 
as they might. He was ready to prove that 
they were prisons. Ee should like to know 
whether these prisons did not impose an 
additional burden ? The principle of the 
former poor-law was strictly economical. 
If furnished the labourer with such relief as 


1 he required in cases of exigency, and it 
prevented him from becoming what he 
parish in the Isle of Thanet the poor-rates 


| new law, and the answer he received was, 
interference of the new poor-law, It might that the poor were much worse off and the 


must inevitably become under the operation 
of the new law, a permanent burden upon 
the country. He had inquired in a parish 
near him into the practical operation of the 
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rates increased. The petition which he 
had presented from Tiverton complained 
also of the enormous expense of the working 
of the new system. ‘The noble Duke 
(Richmond) had said that this measure was 
favourable to the labouring poor and was 
popular with them. Was the noble duke 
disposed to subject that opinion to a fair 
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| 
| 
| 


trial [the Duke of Richmond “ Yes,’| If | 


the noble Duke, with his great intluence 
from his official character of Lord-licutenant 
from his large territorial possessions, and 
his personal character and conduct, would 
convene a general meeting of the landlords 
farmers, and labourers of Sussex, and would 
do him (Earl Stanhope) the honour of an 


invitation to be present, as otherwise he | 
would have no right to be there, although | 
he had no power of speech tostir men’s minds | 


he should feel it his duty to go there, and he 


should be greatly astonished if the result of | 
such ameeting wasnot a resolution condemn- | 


tory inthe highest degree of thenew system. 
One of these petitions was from ‘Tiverton 


| most 


which called upon their Lordships to take | 


the complaints of the petitioners into serious 
consideration, and to apply such remedies 
as in their judgment were considered most 
necessary. 
Poor-law did net give satisfaction to the 
rate-payers or the paupers, and that the 
new workhouses, instead of being a refuge 
for the destitute, resembled houses of cor- 
rection, in which poverty was treated as a 
crime. He had to assure their Lordships 


They declared that the new | 


that not a single petition had been con. | 


fided to him in which there was not a com- 
plaint against the bastardy clauses in the 
new Poor-law. The expenses 
under the Act were very considerable. 
By one Return made to Parliament it ap- 
peared that the expenses of the establish- 
ment were 185,000/., and that of in-door 
relief 104,000/., making a total of 289,000/. 
By that expenditure it appeared that there 
were 18,000 and odd paupers supported at 
the rate of 15/, 6s. 10d. per annum for 
‘ach, or at the rate of 5s. 10d. per weck 
for every pauper. He considered that the 
new Poor-law was the effect of the work- 
ings of those mischievous persons, the poli- 
tical economists. He agreed in the petition 
that he had presented from Montgomery- 
shire, that the new Poor-law was contrary 
to the principles of humanity and of 
justice, and that it was deservedly disap- 
proved of by the farmer, the labourer, the 
tradesman, and the operative. He con- 
cluded by moving that the petitions be 
laid on the table. 
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The Earl of Radnor thought, that the 
House, as well as the persons who had 
intrusted their petitions to the noble Earl 
opposite, had great reason to complain of 
that noble Earl’s conduct ; for, though he 
had had the petitions in his possession for 
a considerable time, he had, it appeared, 
refrained from presenting them at an early 
period of the Session, when, if the state- 
ments they contained were true, there 
would have been time to redress the griev- 
ances complained of, or, if the statements 
were false, to refute them. It was now, 
however, impossible for their Lordships to 
enter into any inquiry on the subject, or to 
correct the various misstatements which he 
(Lord Radnor) would venture to say had 
been made by the noble Earl. The other 
night the noble Earl had described himself 
as the representative of the labouring 
[Earl Stanhope: I said I was 
acting as their representative.| Well, a 
unfaithful representative of those 
classes the noble Earl had been. If the 
labouring classes were oppressed, as the 
noble Earl stated, to such a degree by the 
new Poor-law, he would have acted more 
fairly and justly by them by bringing 
forward their complaints at a time when 
they might have been redressed, than by 
endeavouring to excite their animosity 
against the law by declamations in that 
House, which, however satisfactorily they 
might have been replied to by other noble 
Lords, no opportunity could now be af- 
forded for disproving. The noble Earl, 
like all other persons who complained of 
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classes, 


| the operation of the new law, never con- 


incurred | 


descended to inquire on the subject ; they 


' would not take the trouble to make them- 


selves masters of the evidence which had 


been given before the Committee of the 


_ their 


House of Commons, or to witness with 
own eyes the practical results of 
the new Poor Act. The noble Earl had 
brought this accusation against the new 
law--that its object was to relieve the 


| rate-payers; and the noble Earl said, that 


that was admitted to be the main object of 
the measure when it passed the Legislature. 
He happened to be present during the dis- 


‘cussion of the Bill, and he asserted that 
| such was not stated to be the principal aim 


| 
| 
| 
| 


of the measure. The noble Earl would 
never have made such a misstatement if he 
had been in his place in that House when 
the Poor-law Bill was brought under their 
Lordships’ consideration. But the noble 
Earl did not choose to attend there to 
oppose a measure which he considered per- 
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nicious to the interests of this country, 
destructive of the security of property, and 
degrading to the lower orders. No; the 
noble Earl preferred to live in another 
country, which he said was much better 
governed, and yet he did not hesitate to 
describe himself as acting as the represen- 
tative of the people of England! And 
what was it that the people of England 
were told by their acting representative >— 
that Germany, forsooth, where arbitrary 
Government existed, and where no repre- 
sentatives of the people, either virtual or 
actual, were to be found, was a better 
governed country than theirs ; and that he 
desired to assimilate the British institu- 
tions to those of a foreign nation which 
was so dear to him. ‘The noble Earl, in 
order to enjoy himself in the happy realms 
of despotic government, had abandoned 
those functions which he was born to exer- 
cise in his native country, had neglected 
the interests of those persons of whom he 
now boasted himself to be the acting repre- 
sentative, and, in consequence of his ab- 
sence from their Lordships’ House, was 
ignorant of what had actually taken place. 
Most of the noble Earl’s statements were, 
consequently, erroneous, and the particular 
statement that the main object of the new 
Poor-law was to reduce the rates was bor- 
rowed from Zhe Times newspaper, and 
from Cobbett’s works. He was ready to 
admit that it was represented that an 
increase of the rates must ensue, unless 
some measure to amend the old law were 
passed; but he maintained that the prin- 
cipal ground on which the new law was 
supported—and the ground certainly on 
which he supported it—was, that it would 
tend to ameliorate the condition of the 
labouring classes. The noble Earl asserted 
that that result had not been produced, 
but the noble Earl did not choose to inves- 
tigate the facts of the case. The noble 
Earl declined to be a guardian of the 


poor, for, if he chose, he might 
be a magistrate, and an ex officio 
guardian. He refused to place himself in 


a situation to redress the grievances which 
he said the poor in his neighbourhood la- 
boured under, but having collected a vast 
number of statements from The Times 
newspaper, he came down to that House 
and made inflammatory speeches, calling 
upon the labouring classes to resist the 
Poor-law, which he described as illegal 
and unconstitutional, and using language 
which had a tendency to excite his con- 
stituents—the people of England—to acts 
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of treason and rebellion. The noble Earl 
had expressed his conviction, that if a 
county meeting should be held in Sussex, 
he would be able to secure the adoption of 
a violent resolution against the Poor-law 
Act. He certainly believed it to be possi- 
ble, that in a large collection of persons 
some clamour might be raised on this sub- 
ject; but he was sure, that if the noble 
Earl would condescend to make inquiries 
among the industrious, honest labourers of 
this country, he would find that they were 
not dissatisfied with the operation of the 
Bill ; on the contrary, they felt that it 
operated to their benefit. But if the noble 
Earl went among the vagabond and the 
dissolute, the keepers and frequenters of 
beer-shops, and the little shopkeepers who 
had been accustomed to extort money from 
the labourers, by charging fifty and sixty 
per cent. profit on their goods, he would 
undoubtedly be told that the new Poor- 
law was a bad Jaw, and that it worked ex- 
ceedingly ill. In addition to other charges 
against the new Poor-law, he was sur- 
prised that the noble Earl had not com- 
plained that it had effected an entire change 
in the appearance of the labourers. He 
wondered, that the noble Earl had not told 
their Lordships that, since his return from 
Germany, he found that the labourers had 
no longer ruddy faces, and that starvation 
was depicted in their countenances. ‘The 
noble Earl predicted, that unfortunate con- 
sequences would flow from the Poor-law 
Act; but none of the petitions which he 
had presented, except that from Tiverton, 
ventured to state that any evil results had 
actually been produced. Al! the others 
dealt in anticipations of evils, which the 
petitioners imagined might possibly ensue. 
But in places where the law had been 
longest in operation—in Sussex, in Wilt- 
shire, in Sutlolk, in parts of Norfolk, and 
Berkshire, no grievances were felt, and the 
working of the measure had been most 
satisfactory to the people. It appeared, 
that the average annual expense of the 
poor in a certain number of parishes in 
Suffolk, for three years previous to the 
formation of the new unions, was upwards 
of 200,000/.; and, according to the ac 
count for the quarter ending on Lady-day 
1836, which was the highest quarter in 
the twelve months, the annual expense of 
the same parishes was 88,000/., showing a 
diminution of upwards of fifty per cent. 
He should observe, too, that, together with 
this saving, the condition of the aged poor, 
none of whom were forced into work- 
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houses, was improved. The noble Earl 
had designated those workhouses, prisons ; 
and at another time, called them, in a sar- 
castic tone, comfortable asylums. Prisons 
they were not, in any sense of the word. 
All the persons in them might quit them 
whenever they chose, and their departure 
was even desired by the parties who had 
the management of the workhouses. They 
were, in point of fact, anti-prisons—they 
were, in truth, comfortable asylums; and 
he would undertake to say, that if the 
noble Earl, without professing himself to 
be an enemy of the new law, would make 
inquiries among the inmates of those asy- 
lums, he would find that the aged and 
infirm were infinitely better off there 
than at their own houses. The expense 
of building new poorhouses had been 
commented on, but if, in spite of that 
charge, the poor had diminished, that cir- 
cumstance only proved that the law had 
operated much better than could have been 
expected. The noble Earl had stated, that 
the Poor-law had come into operation under 
favourable circumstances ; and that various 
large works now going on, had supplied 
subsistence to the unemployed labourers. 
The noble Earl greatly exaggerated the 
extent of the benefit thus produced. There 
had been 36,000 paupers in Suffolk ; and 
he understood that the total number of 
persons employed on the Birmingham and 
Liverpool Railway, did not exceed 6,000. 
It could not, then, be supposed that the 
paupers of Suffolk and of other counties, 
had found employment in such a way. 
They had, in point of fact, found employ- 
ment on the spot. ‘The farmers, finding 
themselves relieved from the payment of 
a heavy rate, laid out some money in the 
improvement of the land, and consequently 
employed more labourers. In corrobora- 
tion of his statement, he might mention, 
that the increase in the consumption of 
draining tiles, was very considerable dur- 
ing the last two years. The noble Earl 
said, that the Parliament, instead of pass- 
ing the Poor-law Act, ought to have es- 
tablished a labour-rate. Now, he (Lord 
Radnor) could speak from experience as to 
the effects of a labour-rate. In a parish 
in Wilts, a labour-rate was established 
about three or four years ago, and the 
consequence was, that the poor-rate had 
increased sixfold, and the parish had now 
to contribute to the union in proportion to 
the increased average occasioned by the 
labour-rate. The last charge brought 
against the Poor-law Act by the noble 
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Earl was, that it was the work of the 
political economists—a new-fangled set of 
people who had risen up of late years. 
He regretted, that the science of political 
economy had not been earlier understood 
in this country, for he believed that many 
of the evils which the country laboured 
under, arose out of a total ignorance of 
political economy. But the noble Earl 
carried his animosity against political eco- 
nomy beyond the limits of moderation. 
He objected even to machinery, and de- 
precated its use. [Earl Stanhope: The 
unrestricted use.] He should be glad to 
learn how the noble Earl proposed to re- 
strict the use of machinery, for the same 
argument as was employed against the 
employment of the most complicated ma- 
chinery, might be urged against the use of 
the simplest utensil; and it was rather 
extraordinary to hear the noble Earl de- 
claim against what constituted the source 
of all the prosperity of those constituents 
of his in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
from whom he presented a petition the 
other night. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that if the 
noble Earl’s statement were true that he 
possessed some influence in the county of 
Sussex and in the city of Chichester, he 
could only owe it to the conviction that the 
people of that county entertained, that 
nothing on earth would induce him to ad- 
vocate a measure which he thought injuri- 
ous to any class of his fellow-subjects. The 
people of Sussex knew, too, if they knew 
any thing of his character, that the attrac- 
tions of twenty provinces in Germany, or 
any places in the world, would never induce 
him to quit his country when he thought 
any measure was likely to be introduced into 
Parliament calculated to injure the interests 
of the people. The inhabitants of Sussex 
knew that he devoted many days in the 
year to attendance at the board of guardians ; 
and that it was not his habit to come to the 
House of Lords to excite the labourers to 
stand up against the law of the land, but 
that in his capacity as guardian of the poor 
he was always ready to attend to the state- 
ments of the labourers and to redress their 
complaints. He would not accept the 
challenge of the noble Earl to convene a 
gencral meeting of the inhabitants of the 
county, because he should be sorry to be 
obliged to tell the people of Sussex that 
the noble Earl had abandoned his duty in 
Parliament ; and that he came among them, 
not for the purpose of investigation, but of 
exciting them against the law. He would, 
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however, be extremely glad to accompany 
the noble Earl through the county for the 
purpose of examining the state of the work- 
houses and the condition of the poor, and if 
the noble Earl, instead of returning to the 
palaces of Germany, would condescend to 
visit the cottages of the poor of this country, 
he would undertake to convince the noble 
Earl that they were in a better position 
under the new law than they were under 
the old system. Many of the objections 
urged by the noble Earl to the new law 
applied with greater force to the state of 
things previously existing in several parts 
of the kingdom. For instance, in the 


union of South Birstead, which was under | 


the operation of Gilbert’s Act, the work- 
house was situated ten miles distant from 
that parish, and the board of guardians met 
only once a-month. ‘The members of the 
board were farmers, and though paid, had 
other business to attend to, whereas the 
relieving officer, appointed under — the 
New Poor-law Act, had exclusively to 
attend to the state of the poor, and to make 
a Report to the board of guardians, which 
met once a-week. Under the new law, 
the board of guardians was chosen out of 
the middle classes, whom he regretted to 


hear the noble Earl call the enemies of | 


the poor. In the parish which he had 
stated to be under the operation of Gilbert’s 
Act, a pauper, if refused relief by the 
board of guardians at one of their monthly 
meetings, could not apply to a magistrate, 
but must go to the visitor, who actually 
resided at a distance of sixtcen miles from 
the parish. ‘This was undoubtedly a great 
evil, and if it had occurred under the new 
law, the noble Earl would scarcely have 
failed to comment upon it. But it was 
passed over in silence, because it took place 
under a law’ passed by an unreformed 
House of Commons. Indeed, it seemed 
that the noble Earl had lived so long un- 
der a despotic government, that he could 
not endure the Acts of a Parliament repre- 
senting the people. With reference to the 
case of Chichester, which had been adverted 
to by the noble Earl as an instance of the 
excellent manner in which the poor might 
be attended to without the aid of the New 
Poor-law Act, he begged to inform their 
lordships that that city was not under the 
operation of the act of Elizabeth, but of a 
local act very closely resembling the new 
law in its provisions. very rate-payer 
voted at the election of guardians ; and it 
appeared from the evidence of the clerk to 
the board that no out-door relief was given, 
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and that the inmates of the workhouse 
could not go in and out of the place as they 
pleased. But if they went into a compa- 
rison of the relative expenditure and the 
relief afforded to the inhabitants of Chiches- 
ter and the union of West Hampnett, they 
would find the result to be in favour of the 
management adopted in the latter. In 
Chichester the population was 9,000, and 
in the union of West Hampunett it was 
15,000. The average number of inmates 
in the workhouse of Chichester was 146; 
in the workhouse of West Hampnett 165 ; 
'the expenses of the year ending March, 
1837, were, in Chichester, 2,216¢. ; and in 
West Hampnett, calculating by the ex- 
| penses of the last quarter, they were 5,300/. 
Now, if 140 were a fair proportion of pers 
sons to be taken into the workhouse at 
Chichester out of a population of 9,000, 
then the West !lampnett union would be 
justified in taking, on the same average, 243 
persons, whereas the average had hitherto 
been 165, being a balance of seventy-cight 
in favour of West Hampnett. Again with, 
respect to expenditure, if 2,216/. were a 
‘fair amount of relief to be dispensed to a 
population ef 9,000, then 9,9032. would 
have been a fair amount for a population of 
15,000. Allowing, therefore, for argument 
sake, that the expese of the machinery at 
| West Hampnett exceeded Chichester by 
-even 400/., then the union had expended 
| 9371, more in propotion than Chichester. 
| He thought that a debate in their lordships’ 
| House was better calculated to bring out 
the truth by thus comparing facts than in- 
| flammatory speeches on the hustings. In some 
| unions it was the practice to give out-door 
relicf in money, and in others it was given 
‘in bread, and this latter practice he more 
approved of, as it was safer, and in the case 
of families prevented that relief which was 
meant to provide the necessaries of life from 
being spent in the beer-shops, which had too 
often profited by that relief which was given 
in money. The noble Earl had stated, and in 
a sarcastic manner, that the aged and infirm 
were not better off than under the old 
system ; but those individuals who had been 
called before a Committee of the House of 
Commons had said nothing in the way of 
complaint ; all that they had said was, that 
out-door relief ought to be administered to 
able-bodied men. Ife would not say that 
this might not in some cases be done, but 
he thought the effect of it would be, that 
the farmer, knowing a labourer to be in 
receipt of money from the  Poor-rates, 
would lower his wages in proportion ; thus, 
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if instead of 14s, the farmer only paid 10s. | workhouses would have been overflowed, 


he would make those industrious people who 
contributed to the rates, pay for the labour 
of which he received the benefit. He 
wished further, to refer to what the noble 
Lord had said of the practice of paying 
medical men on each case in which they 
were consulted. He believed that in most 
of the unions medical men were appointed 
to whom a liberal salary was given; he 
had also good reason to believe that more 
medical assistance was 
the old system. He hoped the noble Lord 
would take the sense of the House from 
the numbers that were then present of 
those that were his usual supporters, and 
that he would take the advice that was 
thus silently conveyed. In conclusion he 
would challenge the noble Lord to bring 
forward the subject when Parliament 
again met. 

The Earl of Hardwicke thought that 
the statements of the noble Lord had been 
fully answered. ‘the noble Lord had said 
much about the present state of the agri- 
cultural classes, but he had not adverted to 
their state before the enactment of the pre- 
sent Bill. What was then the language of 
the landlords? That under the old system 
they could not go on; that they were borne 
down bv the arrogance of the poor and by 
a labour-rate,and they begged to be relieved 
by legislative interference. Ile would not 
for one moment countenance a law that 
conferred a benefit on the middle and 
higher, at the expense of the lower classes, 
but he believed that the law had become 
necessary to check the improvidence of the 
lower orders. He believed also, that the 
new law had caused a diminution of crime. 

Lord Hatherton said, that the refutation 
which the statements and arguments of 
the noble Lord had received was complete. 
The noble Lord had expressed a hope that 
the shackles which had been imposed on 
the agricultural, might not be put on the 
manufacturing classes; but the noble 
Lord appeared to forget that the system 
had been already applied to the manufactur- 
ing districts, and had been found to work 
well. From Warwickshire, Staflordshire, 
and other counties where it had been tried 
he had heard not a single complaint. 
Stoke-upon-Trent was an instance of the 
excellent working of the system; it con- 
tained a population of from 50 to 60,000, 
and during the late months there had been 
a strike amongst the workmen to the num- 
ber of 80,000. It might naturally be sup- 


was 


posed that under such circumstances the 
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but he believed that the guardians of the 
| poor had not experienced any difficulty, and 
'he had heard no complaint either from 
| them or from the mechanics. 

Earl Stanhope begged most distinctly 
to deny, that he had ever influenced the 
| getting up of any petition that had been 
j}intrusted to him. At Chichester the meet- 


}ing had been convened by the mayor, and 
jit was against his wish that a resolution 


provided than under | 
petition to their Lordships. 





was passed requesting him to present the 
When invited 
to resume his place in that House by the 
largest and most important public meeting 
ever held in this country—he said the most 
important, because they conducted them- 
selves with such order, regularity, and good 
temper, as was unprecedented in so large 
an assembly—he had felt bound to comply 
with the request—but so far from exciting 
the people to rebellion, or stirring them up 
to disaflection, he had taken no part in 
getting up that or any other meeting, and 
[t 
Was casy to taunt him with wishing to 
breed confusion in the country, but what 
could he gain by such a course? — [lis pos- 
sessions were far smaller than those of the 
noble Duke or the noble Farl, but he was 
as unwilling to lose them as they could 
be to lose their splendid inheritances. ‘The 
misery arising from civil discord would be 
such as no tongue could tell, or heart 
conceive, and he should be the most irra- 
tional and wicked of mankind, if he at- 
tempted to produce it. If he could be so 
insane and criminal as to wish to produce 
discord and confusion, he could pursue no 
course better calculated to attain that end 
than to uphold the New Poor Law. The 
experience of every day and hour confirmed 
his conviction, that that law had placed the 
torch under the property and institutions of 
the country, and with this belief it was his 
right and duty to use every possible legal 
and constitutional means of repealing it. 
The noble Earl had represented Germany 
as a country under arbitrary and despotic 
Government. Let the noble Lord say 
what he would, Austria had been happy 
under the paternal sway of the Emperor 
Joseph, and the grinding slavery of the 
New Poor-law was unknown there. He 
had been asked why he had not opposed the 
Poor-law Amendment Bill in passage 
through the House, but he had previously 
seceded from parliament, and never expected 
to enter its again. Hie appeared 


had attended none unless requested. 
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than a volunteer, and it might be supposed 
that he had now no great inclination to 
address unwilling audiences ; but when the 
destruction of their lordships’ House was 
inevitable unless this act were repealed, 
he felt it his duty to use every means in his 
power to effect that end. No man by law 
could be compelled to act as a guardian, and 
no humane man, he thought, ought so to act. 
The whole merit or demerit of carrying the 
law into execution ought to rest on the 
shoulders of those who supported it. ‘The 
noble baron (Hatherton) seemed to think 
there would be no difficulty in carrying 
the New Poor-law into effect in the north 
of England. Upon this very grave and 
prudential matter he would abstain from 
giving any opinion ; he would only say 
that the noble Earl, the Lord-lieutenant of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, had stated 
that it would be utterly impracticable to 
introduce the law into that quarter. The 
noble earl had said, the opposition to the 
law was got up for party purposes ; but so 
far as he (Lord Stanhope) was concerned, 
it was quite unconnected with such ob- 
The noble Duke seemed to think 
that he (Lord Stanhope) opposed this 
measure because he had opposed Parlia- 
mentary reform. The fact was, that he 
had voted for the second reading of the 
Reform Bill, though God forbid he should 
have voted for the Bill itself; and when 
he found that their lordships were threaten- 
ed with the exercise of a most unconsti- 
tutional power, which in former and better 
days would have led to an impeachment, 
he withdrew himself from the House, and 
took no further part in the discussion of 
the measure. So far back as 1822 he had 
declared that Parliamentary reform was 
necessary, and that the demand for it 
would be irresistible, unless the grievances 
of the people were redressed. He had 
opposed a plan of reform not drawn out on 
sound principles or with due prudence ; 
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’ 
he wished for a fuller representation of all 
classes of the population, and thought it 
highly unjust that the labourers of England 
should be unrepresented. if the noble 
Earl (Radnor) were disposed, as the House 
might be led to conclude from some words 
that had fallen from him, to favour universal 
suffrage, he could adopt no plan so certain 
to ensure success as to maintain the new 
poor law. A noble Earl (Hardwicke) had 
suggested to him to move for a committee 
next Session to inquire into the working of 
the law. No Committee was necded to 
prove the law to be unconstitutional, nor 
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could he wish for one that would ramble 
about the subject lke the Committee 
appointed by that loyal, conscientious, and 
enlightened body, the House of Commons. 
Heregretted to have been obliged to trespass 
on the attention of their Lordships longer 
than he had intended, and he begged to 
return his sincere thanks to those of their 
Lordships who had honoured him with 
their attendance, a small number, indeed 
as they now presented the singular spectacle 
of a House consisting entirely of speakers. 
Petitions to lie on the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 29, 1837. 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a first time:—Bankrupt Com- 
missioners (Ireland).—Read a third time:—Sugar Duties; 
Wills; Robbery; Burglary; Piracy; Burning Ships ; 
Transportation for Life; Limitation of Actions; Tithes 
Commutation Act Amendment.—Read a second time: 
Bect-root Sugar; Masters and Workmen Arbitration ; 
Reform of Parliament Act Amendment (Ireland); She 
riff’s (Scotland) ; Malt Duties Regulation; Ecclesiastical 
Appointment Suspension. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Hume, from Coffee-house 
keepers in London, for the reduction of the duty on 
Sugar; from Fife, for abolition of the Corn-laws ; from 
London, and Tunbridge Wells, for free admission to 
public monuments.—By Mr. Dentsroux, from Glasgow, 
for relief in distress. 


Tue Maaisrracy oF  [rReanp.)} 
Mr. Sergeant Juckson presented a petition 
from the Deputy Lieutenants and three 
other magistrates of the county of Kerry, 
complaining of the conduct of Government 
in Ireland. They complained that a chief 
constable, named M‘Donogh, had grossly 
insulted them on several occasions, that a 
memorial had been addressed to the Lord- 
lieutenant, and, after repeated applica- 
tions, inquiry had been promised. After 
very considerable delay an investigation 
took place before the hon. Thomas Browne, 
Vice-Lieutenant of the county, and Mr. 
Shea Lalor, who had been a member of 
the Catholic Association, was sent by the 
Government to conduct it. All the 
charges brought by the magistrates against 
M‘Donogh were established satisfactorily, 
and all the charges which M‘Donogh al- 
leged against them fell to the ground. 

Lord Morpeth thought he could shortly 
and simply meet the statements contained 
in the petition, by merely reading a letter 
which within the last few days had been 
addressed, by command of the Lord-lieu- 
tenant, to the hon. Thomas Browne, Vice- 
lieutenant of the county of Kerry. The 
noble Lord then read the letter. The Lord- 
lieutenant, upon mature consideration of 
the evidence, was of opinion that the ad- 
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ministration ot justice in the district of 
Listowel, conducted as it had been, did not 
merit the respect and confidence of the 
public ; and with respect to the conduct of 
chief constable M‘Denogh, his Excellency 
considered that he had been guilty of great 
want of respect to the bench, and that his 
conduct was reprehensible, and he had 
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commanded him to be reprimanded and 
removed from the station. With regard to 
two of the magistrates, his Excellency | 
thought, that they had shown much in- | 
discretion on the bench; and with regard 
to another, his Excellency considered that 
it would conduce much to the peace and 
quietness of the district of Listowel, if the 
Lord Chancellor were advised to remove 
his name from the Commission. His Ex- 
cellency also intimated the intention of the 
Government to appoint a stipendiary to 
the magistrates of the district, and he 
condemned the practice proved to exist, 
of magistrates receiving gratuitous labour | 
from the poor. It would appear from that 
letter that the delay arose entirely from 
accidental circumstances, and he was sorry 
to add, that the Report which was so 
anxiously called for, did not at all amount 
to an acquittal of the magistrates. He 
would lay upon the table the evidence 
taken respecting the case. 
Petition laid on the table. 


IMPRISONMENT For Desr.| The Order 
of the Day was read for the House to re- 
solve itself into a Committee on the Im- | 
prisonment for Debt Bill. 

On the question that the Speaker do 
leave the chair, 

Mr. Shaw observed, that the House was 
somewhat taken by surprise in this case, 
Many hon. Members who took a lively in- | 
terest in this question were not in the | 
House; and the hon. and learned Attorney- | 
General could surely not seriously suppose 
that the Bill would be passed into a law 
this Session. 

The Attorney-General observed, that his 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Home 
Department had in his (the Attorney-Ge- 
neral’s) own hearing declared, that this 
Bill would be proce seded with this Session, 
and he himself had yesterday given public 
notice that he would bring it on that day. 

Sir Edward Knate hhull said, that the 


impression of the House dec idedly was, 
that it was not intended to go on with it 
in the present Session. 

Sir Robert Inglis protested against hur- 
rying this measure through its stages, un- 
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less there really were a bond fide expecta- 
tion of its being carried through the other 
House of Parliament. 

The Attorney-General said, he could not 
boast of any understanding with the other 
House of Parliament; but he could de- 
clare that this Bill would go to the upper 
House in the fair expectation that it would 
pass this Session. 

The House in Committee. 

On Clause 32, to secure compensation to 
gaolers of prisons in certain cases, 

Mr. Williams Wynn objected to the 
principle of compensation to gaolers ; and, 
though he would not revert to what he had 
before stated fully, yet he must contend 
that if compensation were to be given in 
all these cases, it would be just as reason- 
able to contend, if the punishment of death 
in all cases should be abolished, that the 
last functionary of the law (the execu. 
tioner,) in capital cases should be compen- 
sated for the loss which he might sustain. 

The Attorney-General observed, that it 
was not intended to grant compensation in 
all cases. It was intended only to apply 
in the case of the warden of the Queen's 
Bench prison, or others who were similarly 
placed. 

Clause agreed to. 

The remaining clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to. 

The House resumed, Bill to be reported. 


Frnav Reeister or Exrcrors.] Lord 
John Russell moved the committal of this 
Bill. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull objected at that 
period of the Session, and on the eve of a 
general election, to proceed with a Bill 
the merits of which there was so 
much diversity of opinion, 

House divided :—Ayes 
Majority 53. 


70, Noes 17: 


List of the Aves. 

Baines, Edward 
Baring, F. Thornhill 
Barry,GarrettStandish 
Bernal, Ralph 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, Joseph 
Byng, right hon. Geo. 

Stevens 
Callaghan, Danicl 
Campbell, Sir John 
Chalmers, Patrick 
Chapman, Lowther 
Curties, Herbert Bar- 

rett 
Denison, J. Evelyn 
Dennistoun, J. 
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Dillwyn, Lewis 
Weston 
Donkin, Sir Rufane 
Duncombe, ‘Thomas 
Dundas, hon. John C. 
Ellice, rt. hon. Edw. 
Fenton, John 
Gordon, Robert 
Grey, Sir George 
Cirey, hon. Colonel 
Grote, George 
Ifawes, Benjamin 
Hay, Sir Andrew 
Leith 
Hindley, Charles 
Hutt, William 


; 
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Jephson, Charles D.O. 

Labouchere right hon. 
ifenry 

Lennox, Lord George 

Lennox, Lord Arthur 

Maher, John 

Morpeth, Viscount 

Mullins, Prederick 
William 

Murray, right hon. 
John A. 

Musgrave, Sir Richard 

Parker, John 

Parnell, right hon, Sir 
Henry 

Pease, Joseph 

Ponsonby, hon, John 

Potter, Richard 

Power, James 

Price, Sir Rob. 

Rice, right hon. Tho- 
mas Spring 

Rolfe, Sir Robert 
Monsey 

Russell, Lord John 

Scrope, Geo, Voulett 


List of the Nors. 


Ilenniker, Lord 
Inglis, Sir Rob. Harry 
Jones, Theobald 
Mackinnon, Wm. A. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Rushbrooke, Col. 
Stanley, Lord 


Seale, Colonel 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, Richard Lalor 
Smith, Robert Vernon 
Stanley, Edw. John 
Steuart, Robert 
Strickland, Sir George 
Strutt, Edward 
Thompson, Colonel 
Tulk, Chas. Augustus 
Vigors, Nicholas Ayl- 
ward 
Walker, Richard 
Wallace, Robert 
Ward, Ilenry George 
Whalley, Sir Samuel 
Wilbraham, George 
Williams, William 
Winnington, Ii. J. 
Wood, Charles 
Wood, Mr. Alderman 
Woulfe, Mr. Sergeant 
Wyse, Thomas 
TELLERS, 
Mr. Ilume 
Mr, Elphinstone. 


Alsager, Captain 

Barclay, Charles 

Canning, right hon. 
Sir Stratford 

Clive, hon. Robert 
Henry 

Cole, Viscount 


Duncombe, hon. A. Vere, Sir Charles 
Fox, Charles Broke 
Gaskell, Jas. Milnes sy 


Goulburn, right hon. 


Henry Sir Edw. Knatchbull 
Goulburn, Mr. Sere Mr. Estcourt 
geant 


’ 


House in Committee. 
Lord Stanley asked whether it was in- 


tended to extend the provisions of this Bill ) 


to Ireland ? 

Mr. R. Slevart said, that the provisions 
of the Bill would not apply to the voting at 
elections in Treland, but it was intended 
they should apply to all Irish election 
Committees, 

Lord Stanley observed, that if that was 
the case, he hoped the Committee would 
consider for a moment how injurious this 
Bill might possibly be to the parties before 
an Irish Election Committee, inasmuch as 
the system of Irish registration stood upon 
avery different footing from that which 
existed in England. It was admitted that 
the Irish registration was so defective that, 
except the matter were brought before a 
Committee of the House of Commons, it 
was impossible to obtain any relief what- 
ever against fictitious votes, there being no 
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appeal from the original decision of the 
barrister. 


The Clauses of the Bill agreed to. The 
House resumed. 
Brrts or Excnancr.] Mr. Grote 


moved that the House resolve itself into 
Committee on this Bill. 

Viscount Sandon was not himself compe- 
tent to discuss the question involved in this 
Bill, but he understood that it involved a 
great alteration in the law of theland. If 
so, he thought it ought not to be brought 
forward in the absence of Gentlemen on his 
side of the House who were fully able to 
enter into the merits of the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the object of this Bill was one which 
deeply interested the commercial com- 
munity ; and the measure itself had been 
much pressed by the commercial interest 
on the Government. The clause inserted 
inthe Bank Charter which legalised the 
discounting of bills not exceeding three 
months’ date at a higher rate of interest 
than five percent. (and to that extent re- 
pealing the usury laws) had been proved 
in the recent crisis to be extremely bene- 
ficial, and had completely established the 
soundness of the principle of the Bank of 
England Charter Act. It was well known 
that a vast proportion of the commercial 
transactions of this country was not repre- 
sented by bills of three months date. 
Much of the foreign commerce of the 
country was transacted throughthe medium 
of bills running through the period of 
twelve months. By the operation of the 
present law, the holders of such bills could 
not get them discounted (except at the 
ordinary rate of five per cent.) until nine 
months had expired. ‘The consequence was, 
that means were taken to evade the usury 
laws by drawing four bills at three months 
each, and getting them renewed from time 
to time. But this imposed avery great 
expense on the borrower, without giving 
any advantage to the lender. It had been 
suggested that the measure should only 
extend to the operation of the clause in the 
Bank Charter,to bills of six months, but if 
that were to be the limit, the measure 
would not embrace that class of commercial 
transactions which was the most import- 
ant. Under these circumstances he hoped 
his noble Friend would not oppose the 
progress of the Bill, the loss of which would 
be a serious calamity to the trading 
interests of the country. He begged in 
conclusion, to state that if his hon, Friend 
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the Member for London had not moved that 
the Bill be committed, he himself should 
have felt it his duty to do so. 

Mr. Wakley felt ‘convinced by the state- 
meut of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that this Bill ought not to be passed during 
the present Session, It was a subject of 
very great importance, the importance of 
which was not lessened by the fact stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that the 
subject had been pressed on his attention 
by the whole of the monied interest. The 
rich men, no doubt, were anxious that the 
Bill should be passed into a law. 
what he wished to impress on the House 
was, the necessity of previously ascertain- 
ing what had been the effect of the experi- 
ment which they had already tried by the 
measure that had abolished the usury laws 
as faras regarded bills of exchange at three 
months’ date. He was perfectly aware that 
the usury laws were unsound in principle. 
But at the same time he was bound to say 
that the whole structure of the monetary 
system in this country was artificial. He 
had been told that the alteration of the law, 
with regard to bills at three months had 
been injurious to the trading classes of the 
community. He could not, therefore, con- 
ceive why, at the end of the Session, with- 
out investigation or discussion, the Govern- 
ment should press such a measure as this 
so hastily through the House. The trad- 
ing classes had not petitioned for it. He 
had been informed that as much as ten, 
twelve, and fourteen per cent. had been de- 
manded for discounting bills which had only 
two months to run. He knew it had been 
said, that unless that interest were paid the 
parties would not have been able to obtain 
any money at all; but might it not be 
replied that those who knew they might 
legally receive such a high rate of ‘interest 
would combine to prevent a lower rate 
being taken? He was aware that there 
were several bankers around him laughing 
at his statement because they knew that 
they were secure of a majority; but he 
would nevertheless declare that this was a 
Bill to promote the monied interest against 
the interest of the trading community. 
Had not this country, he would ask, pros- 
pered under the old law? At all events, 
had the trading classes called for its repeal ? 
He trusted, therefore, that the House 
would not, in common decency, allow the 
measure to pass in the present period of the 
Sessin. 

Mr. Hume was very sorry to hear such 
opinions fall from his hon. Friend as those 
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he had just expressed ; and particularly 
the curious argument he had made use of 
as to this country having prospered under 
the old state of the law. If this really was 
an argument weighing with his hon. 
Friend, why did he ever vote against the 
Tories? W hy, in fact, was he in favour 
of changing any of those measures he had so 
strenuously opposed, notwithstanding the 
existence of which this country had some- 
how or the other managed to get on? ~~ His 
hon. Friend had said, that no doubt the 
monied interest wished this Bill to pass.. 
Why, the monied men did not want to get 
bills discounted. They discounted bills 
for others. Men of small capital could not 
get accommodation at the ordinary rate 
of interest, but by procuring it at eight or 
ten per cent. they were often saved from 
ruin. It was for this reason that the 
provisions of the measure relating to bills 
of three months ought to be extended. 

Mr. Robinson could assure the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, that he (Mr. Robin. 
son) had never heard amongst his extensive 
connexions any one express a doubt as to 
the beneficial working of the clause in the 
Bank Charter, and for himself he was de- 
cidedly favourable, since the experiment 
they had had of that clause, to extending its 
operation. The hon. Member for F insbury 
had said with a degree of simplicity which 
was rather surprising, that the country 
had gone on well under the old system. 
But surely it might be well said, that the 
country had on under other bad 
laws. It was said by the hon. Member, that 
this Bill was for the advantage of the 
bankers ; but in this respect he wasentirely 
wrong, for the persons who would benefit 
by it were the smaller traders. 

Mr. Grote wished to add his testimony 
to that which had been already given as to 
the beneficial effects which had arisen 
from the working of the clause in the 
Bank Charter Act with reference to the 
usury laws ; and his strong conviction was, 
from the events of the last few months, 
that the present measure was essentially 
necessary, more especially in times of com- 
mercial difliculty. In the present state of 
the law a man holding a bill having five 
months torun, and having no other assets, 
was absolutely driven to an evasion of the 
law, because the law would not permit 
him to pay that rate of interest which such 
a bill would necessarily bear in the money 
market if discounted. There was an ab- 
surdity in the present state of the law ; 
because a bill having six months to run 
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was really worth a higher rate of interest 
than a bill which had only three months 
tou run, ‘That was to say, the risk was 
greater in discounting a bill at six months 
than at three months, and, therefore, the 
interest ought to be higher. But the law 
allowed ten per cent. interest, or any other 
rate, to be paid on a bill at three months, 
whereas, it would not permit more than 
five per cent. tobe paidon a bill at six months 
although the rate in the market would ne- 
cessarily be fifteen or twenty per cent. 
He did not think the hon. Member for 
Finsbury would find a second man to bear 
testimony toany evils havingarisen from the 
working of the clauses in the Bank Charter 
Act, which relaxed the operation of the 
usury laws. There could not be a greater 

mistake than that of supposing that the 
interests of borrowers were forwarded by 
imposing restrictions on lenders. 

Colonel Thompson said, he was not a 
banker. He was the son of a banker, if 
there was any taint in that in the eyes of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. But he 
would invite that hon. Member to consider, 
whether the cry that borrowers could not 
get money unless the lenders were made 
by force to lower their prices, was not of 
the same nature as the old-fashioned outery 
against corn-dealers for not lowering their 
prices ; and whether the contest after all, 
was not between having the respective 
articles at the price for which men would 
furnish them, and going without. 

Mr. Wakley finding his maiden effort to 
become a Conservative altogether unsuc- 
cessful, would abandon the attempt to 
check the progress of this Bill; but he 
certainly should make it his business to 
go into the city to ascertain what were 
the feelings of borrowers of money upon 
the subject. 

The House in Committee. 

The clauses were agreed to. The 
House resumed. 


Jewisu Marriacks Bri. ] The House 
went into Committce on this Bill. 

Colonel Thompson said, the object of 
this Bill was to authorise Jews to follow 
the direction of the Mosaic law, by marry- 
ing their brother's widows. Now, if we 
who were not Jews presumed to obey the 
Mosaic direction, we were persecuted in 
consequence ; and, on the other hand, in 
the case of the Jewish sabbath we were 
persecuted for not obeying. The inference 
he wanted to draw was, that the Mosaic 
law was used against us as an engine of 
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persecution, to be shipped and unshipped 
as suited the users. 

The clauses were then agreed to; the 
House resumed, and the Report ordered 
to be received next day. 


Austratia.] Sir George Grey moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to continue in 
force for another year an Act passed in 
the reign of his late Majesty King George 


4th., to provide for the administration of 


justice in New South Wales, and Van 
Diemen’s Land, and for the more effectual 
government thereof, and for other purposes 
relating thereto. 

In answer to a question from Mr, 
Patrick Stewart, 

Sir George Grey stated, that the subject 
of giving an elective council to the colony 
of New South Wales had occupied a great 
deal of the attention of Government. He 
could bear testimony to the value of this 
colony, and the great progress that it was 
making. The dithculty of drawing up a 
bill on the subject was one of no ordinary 
nature, but the subject would not be lost 
sight of during the vacation; and he 
trusted that early next Session they would 
be able to submit to Parliament a measure 
which would not only satisfy the colonists, 
but which would be ‘well adapted to their 
peculiar situation. 

Mr. Henry L. Bulwer had had several 
petitions confided to his charge from the 
colonies of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, all earnestly praying that 
a change in the constitution of those colo- 
nies should take place correspondent with 
the change that had taken place in their 
condition. He begged then strongly to 
corroborate what had been said by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Lancaster, as 
to the expectations which prevailed. He 
must add, that he regretted exceedingly 
that his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies had not brought forward, 
at an earlier period this Session, the new 
measure he had announced at the close of 
last Session. It was at the end of last 
year that his hon. Friend obtained per- 
mission to keep the existing act in force 
for one year longer, but he obtained this 
permission only on the distinct pledge that 
at the meeting of Parliament another Bill 
should be proposed ; and yet, though he 

had repeatedly jogged the ree ollection of 
his hon. Friend to force the subject upon 
him, weeks and months had passed away 
until that melancholy event which neces- 
sarily occasioned the greatest portion of 
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public business to be postponed. 
could not, of course, now object to a course 
which the Crown had recommended and 
the House adopted, and so far he agreed 
with his hon. Friend that the further post- 
ponement must take place. Tle would, 
however, take that opportunity of stating 
two or three of the reasons which made 


Australia. 


him earnestly hope that such measures | 


were in contemplation as would shortly 
operate effectual changes. 
place, no party was satisfied with the ex- 
isting state of things. The more liberal 
party desired (he thought properly) an 
elective assembly ? but even the Tory or 
Conservative party objected to the existing 
Legislative Council, as furnishing, from 
the number of Government functionaries 
it contained, from the want of publicity in 
its debates, and other causes, nothing like 
a fair or well-constituted body for the 
purposes of impartial legislation. Again, 


there was not, perhaps, in the history of 


the world one single example of any coun- 
try which had advanced in the same rapid 
manner that these colonies had advanced 
during the last few years. ‘There was 
then on the bare face of things clear and 
evident proof that the institutions which 
had suited New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s land a few years ago could not 
possibly suit them now. Tle had, more- 
over (and this was all he should uow 
allude to), the authority of the highest 
personage in the colony of New South 
Wales—a personage of whose ability and 
good sense he could not speak too highly, 
—he had the authority of the present go- 
vernor of New South Wales for stating 
not merely that the prosperity of that 
colouy was unexampled, but for urging 
also that that prosperity admitted, 
authorized, and called for, an improved 
and more liberal legislation. ‘It is but a 
few years since,” said the governor, “ that 
Australia issued from the wilderness: she 
is now among the most flourishing of the 


In the first | 


{June 30} 
He | 


British possessions, and her children justly , 


claim to participate in British institu- 
tions.” Such being the opinions of so 


able an officer employed by the Govern-— 
ment, he could not but trust that they | 
were the opinions of the Government also, | 


and that the earliest opportunity would be 
taken for carrying them out. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill brought in and read a first time. 
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Public Monuments. 


MOUSE OF 


Friday, June 30, 


LORDS, 
1837. 


Minures.] Rill. Reeeived the Royal assent :—Registra 


tion and Marriages; Turnpike Acts Continuance; Re 
corder’s Courts; Shire Halls;  Pillory Punishment 
Abolition; Royal Military Canal; Public Works (Ire 
land).—Read a third time:—Dublin Police; Commis 
sioners of Bankrupts (Ireland).—Read a second time:— 
Sugar Duties; Lands and Buildings Conveyance. 

Petitions presented. By the Earl of Harpwickr, from 
the Guardians of the Chesterton Union, Cambridge, 
complaining of the evils which arose from the occupiers 
of small cottages being assessed to the Poor’s-rates ; and 
praying that the Landlords may be subject to this impost 
rather than the Tenants.—By Lonl BrouGHam, from a 
great number of places, against Church-rates, 


Pusric Monuments.] Lord Brougham 
held in his hand a petition, most numer- 
ously and respectfully signed, in which the 
petitioners stated that the frequent con- 
templation of works of art, ready access to 
objects of literary interest, and of natural 
history, together with facilities for obtain- 
ing tuformation on all matters connected 
with literature, science, and the fine arts, 
tended in the highest degree to elevate 
the character of a nation, and to improve 
the morals of all classes. ‘The petitioners 
begged to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships to the fact, that the apprehensions 
entertained of injury to the contents of 
the National Gallery and the British Ma- 
seum, from the recently increased facilities 
of access, had proved unfounded. The 
petitioners prayed that enlarged facilities 
should be granted to the public in visiting 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, 
and the Gallery in Trafalgar-square. The 
noble and learned Lord presented a peti- 
tion from the Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution of Poplar to the same effect. 

Lord Hatherton could not allow the pe- 
lition to pass without saying a few words 
upon the subject, which he was glad had 
at last been taken up. The people of this 
country had always, as regarded the 
public institutions and works of art, been 
in a disadvantageous position when com- 
pared with other countries. [It was a dis- 
grace to Government and Parliament, that 
such disadvantages should exist—tending, 
as the admission to all the institutions 
would do, to promote refinement. Had 
any bad results or any inconvenience 
whatever arisen from the admission of the 


| public to the British Museum? When first 
} it had been proposed to give the public 





free admission to the British Museum, it 
was feared that the collections contained 
therein might suffer injury. The same 
was said when it was proposed to admit 
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the public to St. James’s Park. But all 
ihese apprehensions had proved unfounded, 
and the people had conducted themselves 
in the most unexceptionable manner when 
admitted to those places. He recollected 
that in 1824, he had taken a part in erect- 
ing a monument to one of the most 
distinguished men this country had pro- 
duced, the late Mr. Watt. The monu- 
ment erected to his memory was exe- 
cuted in his best style by Sir Francis 
Chantry, and when it was proposed that 
it Should be placed in Westminster Abbey, 
where it would be shut up from the view 
of the public, he recollected that some 
dissatisfaction was excited, and that the 
amount of the subscriptions was lessened 
by that circumstance. He thought that 
free admission should be given to St. 
Paul's, Westminster Abbey, a part of the 
‘Tower, the National Gallery, and other 
institutions. Such institutions should be 
shown for two days in the week gra- 
tuitously, and that on other days a charge 
might be made for admission. 


Common Law Covrts.] Lord Den- 
man, in moving the second reading of 
this Bill, said, that it was to abolish cer- 
tain offices in the common law courts. It 
was stated by Sir Robert Peel, when mov- 
ing for the Commission out of which the 
Bill rose, that one great object of it should 
be to lay a ground for future legal forms, 
aud for that purpose it would be neces- 
sary to abolish certain sinecure offices, 
for those oflices would be found great 
obstacles to the projected reforms. The 
Commissioners, after some time spent in 
inquiry, sent a communication to the 
Treasury, stating that it would be ad- 
visable that nineteen offices should be 
abolished in the King’s Bench, and 
twenty-one in the Common Pleas; that 
the expense of compensating the former 
would be about 31,0004, and of the latter 
about 11,000/. ‘They also recommended 
a more simple mode of doing the business 
of the courts. The plan was brought 
under the consideration of the judges, 
and it was their opinion that there should 
be five masters for each of thecourts, that all 
the others should be abolished, and the 
parties compensated on the principle of 
the former Bill. A bill embodying this 
plan had been introduced by his learned 
Vriend (Mr. Sergeant Goulburn), It had 
been stated that the three chief judges of 
the courts would not consent to abolishing 
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so much of their patronage, unless five 
masters were appointed to each court, 
That was a most unfounded statement, 
and he could assure their Lordships that 
there had not been, as far as he was con- 
cerned, (and he was sure he could say the 
same for his noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer and 
for his right hon, and learned Friend the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas,) 
that there had been no consultations or 
bargainings on the subject. He was not 
even acquainted with the Bill until after it 
had been brought into the other House by 
his learned Friend Mr. Sergeant Goulburn, 
who was kind enough to submit it to his 
consideration. ‘The object of the Bill was, 
as he had already stated, to abolish a great 
vumber of offices in the courts, and in 
their place to substitute five masters with 
1,200/, a-year ineach court. Another ob- 


Common Law Courts. 


ject would be a saving of the money of the 


suitors, and a more uniform system of 
taxation in all the courts. The noble 
Lord concluded by mentioning the names 
of the gentlemen whom he had appointed ; 
and then moved that the bill be read a 
second time. 

Lord Ellenborough: The grounds on 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
offered the Bill to their Lordships were, 
that it would be an improvement in the 
system of business in the courts, and 
would effect a considerable saving of 
money to the suitors; but he submitted 
that these objects could not be gained 
by the Bill as it now stood. The only 
real benefit which he saw likely to result 
from the Bill would be that of an unt- 
formity in the system of the taxation of 
costs in all the courts. As to the abolition 
of offices that had been provided for by 
the bill of 1825, which declared that a 
certain number of sinecure offices should 
be abolished on the expiration of the lives 
of the present occupants. Again, under 
the Act of the 3rd Geo. 4th, the judges 
had the power of fixing the fines to be 
received by the officers of their respective 
courts, and according to that Act there 
was no reason whatever why they should 
not make such reductions as they con- 
sidered necessary. It was, therefore, 
werely a pretence to bring forward such a 
magnificent preamble as was prefixed to 
this Bill, as the same objects might be ef- 
fected by acts which were already in 
existence, 

Lord Wynford remarked, that many 
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duties formerly discharged by officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose had ceased. 
For instance, all real actions had been 
abolished, and the duties of the officers in 
the Court of Common Pleas who were en- 
gaged in attending to the proceedings 
connected therewith had ceased with them. 
The principal merit of this Bill appeared 
to consist in establishing one uniform 
system of taxation in all the three courts, 
and this was in itself a sufficient recom- 
mendation. 

Lord Langdale said, that with reference 
to the objection which had been made 
elsewhere, that the Bill went to appoint 
five principal officers, whereas the Com- 
missioners in their Report only recom- 
mended four, it seemed to him much 
more desirable that a court should have 
too many officers than too few, in order to 
avoid delay. The principal difficulty, 
which he found in the Bill, was in the 
clauses relating to compensation. He 
must say, that it appeared to him to be un- 
just to impose the expense of such com- 
pensation on the persons who were here- 
after to become suitors. Compensation 
was to be made out of the fee fund, pro- 
vided that fund was sufficient, thereby 
throwing the whole burthen and the whole 
expense on the suitors. In his opinion, 
the fees ought to be reduced to such a 
point as would be sufficient to pay the 
general expenses of the court, and the 
compensation should be paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Lord Abinger was favourable to this 
Bill, as it tended to assimilate the practice 
of the courts; but he did not approve of 
that part of it which disappropriated the 
officers from the courts to which they be- 
longed. They would not know where to 
take their seats. The Master of the 
King’s Bench would be dancing attendance 
in the Court of Exchequer, and the Master 
of the Exchequer would be sitting in the 
Common Pleas. In short there would be 
a perpetual maze of confusion. He ob- 
jected to any attempt to make the officers 
common to all the courts, although he had 
no objection for officers of one court to 
revise the taxation of another. 

Bill read a second time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 30, 1837. 
Minutss.] Petitions presented. By Mr. Griton, from 


Ayr, for reduction of the Duty on Stage Coaches.—By 
Mr. J. MAXWELL, from Spitalficlds, praying the Mous¢ 
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to take into consideration the distress in the manufacturing 
districts ; and from Glagow, praying for relief—By Mr. 
CHALMERS, from Arbroath, to the same effect.—By Mr. 
Wyse, from Ireland, for a general system of Education ; 
and from Newfoundland, complaining of the conduct of 
Judge Bolton.—Mr. H. LowrHer, from Westmoreland, 
against the Poor-Law Amendment Act.—By Dr. Bow- 
RING, from Dumbarton, against the system of conducting 
the private business of the House.—By Mr. S. CRAWFORD, 
from Louth, against the Irish Tithes Bill. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE Posvt-OFFICE.] 
Mr. Lahouchere referred to an amendment 
which had been made by the Lords ina 
money clause of one of the Post-oflice 
| Bills which had been sent up to their 
| Lordships’ House, and he requested the 
Speaker to state, whether such an amend- 
,ment was contrary to the privileges of that 
| House. 

The Speaker wished to state what he 
_understood by the right hon. Gentleman’s 
} question. ‘There was a clause in one of 

the Post-office Bills, containing these words 
'—‘ and other legal grants,” for which had 
/ been substituted the words—“ and other 
legal rights,” with the view of giving an 
exemption in the case of certain turnpike 
tolls. Now, the Bill being strictly a re- 
venue Bill, the House should be very 
careful how it acted in reference to this 
amendment ; as, in the first place, he did 
not know to what the exemption applied ; 
or what, in the second place, was to be 
| its extent. He, therefore, thought, it was 
} an exemption which the House could not 
sanction. 

Mr. Labouchere moved, that the amend- 
ment made by the Lords in the Bill be read 
that day three months. Agreed to. The 
right hon. Gentleman obtained leave to 
bring in another Bill on the same subject 
—viz., the management of the Post-oflice. 

The House in a Committee of Ways 
and Means. 








Tue BuneGet.} The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, it it were not for the state 
of the Session, I should have felt myself 
bound, even at the hazard of incurring 
reproach, to give to the House, in the 
greatest detail in my power, all the infor- 
mation which I could communicate re- 
specting the public finances, and I should 
prefer exposing myself to reproof for 
having said too much to the more serious 
charge of having wilfully concealed or 
kept back anything; but, under the ex- 
isting circumstances, knowing that it is 
impossible to arrest the attention of the 
House upon any subject whatever, and 
knowing further, that the statement which 
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I am about to make, doves not necessarily 
embrace any very extensive or very com- 
plicated details, I shall endeavour to con- 
fine it within the narrowest limits possible. 
I regret to say, that I approach the House 
under circumstances in some respects dif- 
fering from those under whieh I ap- 
proached it on the former occasion, be- 
cause, undoubtedly, there was at that 
period, a very general impression out of 
doors, and, possibly also, within doors, 
that the state of all branches of our in- 
dustry, trade, commerce, and manufac- 
tures, was such as to inspire all parties 
with confidence. Undoubtedly, Sir, on 
that occasion, while there was a general 
exclamation in favour of what was consi- 
dered the permanent and increasing state 
of prosperity in the country, I did take 
the liberty of earnestly and respectfully 
calling the attention of the House to cer- 
tain indications which then showed them- 
selves, and which, in my mind, prevented 
any extravagant degree of confidence 
being placed in the existing state of 
things. Not only in the month of May, 
last year, when I made that statement, 
but on various occasions, both antecedent 
and subsequent to that date, I took the 
liberty of stating, that there were circum- 
stances connected with the state of com- 
merce, and the great extension of specu- 
lative transactions bearing on the credit 
of the country, which might lead to an 
alteration of the circumstances which 
then appeared to be proofs of prosperity. 
The necessity of caution has been since 
proved by events which we have all seen ; 
but undoubtedly, as on that occasion I did 
not think it fitting or justifiable on my part 
to add, in any the slightest degree, to the 
confidence which was indulged out of doors, 
so, on the present, it is not my intention to 
say—because I should consider that I erred 
on the ground of policy as well as of truth, 
if I said I saw in the existing circumstances 
of the country anything to create serious 
or lasting apprehensions. On thc contrary, 
I think that, to use a familiar phrase, we 
have seen the worst. I believe that the 
prospects around us are brightening, and I 
confidently rely upon the resources of the 
country to carry us through any futurity 
that awaits us if we act with prudence and 
forbearance, and, above all, if we take no 
step which can have a tendency to shake 
or to endanger the credit of the country. 
On that public credit, depend upon it, Sir, 
after all, the great resources of the country 
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depend ; and although there may be some 
vain and delusive reasoners, out of doors, 
who would wish to persuade the mass of 
the working population that they are in- 
terested in the destruction of public credit, 
and that between them and the rich there 
exists a boundary—if there are any, as I 
know there are many intelligent persons 
amongst those classes who have the power 
of reflecting and the power of judging, 
they well know that the stability of the 
public resources and the protection of the 
property of the rich, is precisely the very 
best protection that can be afforded to the 
industry and the property of the poor. 
But, Sir, we are not placed under the ne- 
cessity of resorting to any general theory 
to sustain this argument. We know from 
the returns in which the public credit 
rests—the returns relative to the public 
debt—that it is not the great and the 
wealthy who are mainly interested in it, 
but the humble and the middle classes, who 
have a deep and permanent interest in it ; 
and when the hon. Member for Finsbury, 
in an argument upon a Bill which was last 
night passed, attempted to assume that the 
borrower of money and the lender of money 
Were so distinct that whatever was good 
for the one must necessarily be bad and in- 


jurious for the other, he committed pre- 


cisely the mistake which those do who con- 
sider that any effort could be made or any 
act done to shake the public credit, and not 
at the same time and in the same proportion 
to affect the comforts and the industry of 
the poor. It must be gratifying to those 
Gentlemen who have turned their attention 
to the subject to see by all the late returns 
in the London Gazette, and by the state of 
the foreign exchanges, that the question 
relating to the Bank of England, and the 
amount of bullion in the vaults of that 
establishment, is every day assuming a 
better aspect ; and that if in the early part 
of the year, on the state of things which 
then presented itself, Parliament had taken 
any imprudent steps, it would have averted 
those beneficial consequences which place 
us now in a better situation than we were 
in then. I need not refer to the amount 
of bullion which appears in the London 
Gazette, as compared with the circulation 
of the Bank of England, but I shall take 
this opportunity of stating that from the 
7th of February last, down to the present 
period, week by weck, there has been a 
steady and progressive increase of the trea- 
sure in the Bank of England. To those 
who were parties to the Act of 1819, and 
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to those who were parties to the Bank 
Charter Act, undoubtedly this information 
must be gratifying. Sir, I shall now pro- 
cecd, as shortly as I can, to state to the 
Committee the income and the expenditure 
of the year compared with my estimate of 
the income and expenditure in the course 
of last Session. I think it will be better at 
once to state the estimate under each head 
for last year, and the result. With respect 
to the income, I calculated that the customs 
would produce 20,540,000/., the actual 
receipt was 21,445,000/., the excise I cal- 
culated at 14,150,000/., the actual income 
was 14, 439,000/., the stamps I calculated 
at 7,000,000/., the actual amount was 
7,100,000/., the taxes I estimated at 
3,575,000/., they produced 3,681,0002., 
the post-office revenue I calculated at 
1,540,000/., it amounted to 1,618,000/., 
the miscellaneous were taken at 175,000/., 
they produced a sum of 165,000/. therefore 
the income, which on the data then before 
me I calculated at 46,980,000/., in fact 
produced 48,453,0001, showing a very 
large excess undoubtedly over and above 
the calculations which a person of pru- 
dence would at that time have ventured 
upon suggesting. I hope the House will 
not quarrel with me because the in- 
come has exceeded the expenditure. I 
mean that they will not suspect that I 
have understated the expenditure with the 
view of misleading ; but, if there is one 
duty which to me appears more sacred than 
another, it is not to mislead the House 
with exaggerated hopes or expectations as 
to our future resources. I shall now pro- 
ceed to state the expenditure, and this will 
show that it is fortunate I did not exagge- 
rate inmy views of the income of ihe year ; 
because, if I had, the difficulty in which I 
should have been placed, or rather by my 
mistake the country would have been 
placed, would have been very great. The 
expenditure I took thus:—The interest on 
the funded debt 28,528,000/.; but the 
actual payment amounted to 28,537,000/. 
Other charges upon the consolidated fund, 
exclusive of the West India slave compen- 
sation (which I left out in order that Gen- 
tlemen may be able to make an accurate 
comparison). I took at 2,092,000/.; the 
charge actually was 2,183,000/.; therefore, 
in point of fact, there is no great difference 
between the estimated interest of the 
funded and the unfunded debt, and the 
other charges upon the consolidated fund 
and the actual payments, the estimate 
having been 30,620,000/., and the actual 
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charge 30,720,000/., making a difference of 
only 100,000/. With respect to the supply 
votes, I need not recapitulate them, as I 
wish to save the time of the House ; but if 
any hon. Gentleman should wish me after- 
wards to go into any detail respecting them 
I shall be able to satisfy him. I calculated 
the army, the navy, the ordnance, and the 
miscellaneous estimates for the year at 
14,585,000. ; but that estimate was taken 
before the whole of the supplies for the 
year were voted, and the sum actually re- 
quired was 14,652,000/., being a small ex- 
cess above what I originally calculated. 
The amount of the actual expenditure for 
these services was 14,351,000/. There was 
an additional sum to be provided for bank 
balances, to meet the claims arising out of 
what I conceive to be a very proper act— 
the publication and distribution of un- 
claimed dividends. The public, undoubt- 
edly, have no right to make a profit of 
these dividends; and if, by publishing them 
we have been called upon to pay 69,0001. 
I, for one do not regret it, and I am sure 
the House will think it right that every 
facility should be given to individuals to 
obtain what they are entitled to. The es- 
timated expenditure for the year, exclusive 
of the West India Slave compensation fund, 
was 45,205,000/. The actual expenditure 
was 4.5,141,000/._ I have hitherto stated 
the income and the expenditure, without 
any reference whatever to the West-India 
loan ; I stated to the House, on the former 
occasion, what was the maximum charge 
which we were likely to be called upon to 
pay in the course of the year. I stated 
also the minimum charge, and I struck an 
average, and made provision, in striking the 
balance for meeting that average payment. 
I calculated that we might be called upon 
to pay, on account of the current interest, 
and arrears of interest, 1,111,000/.; but, 
in place of the calls upon us being limited 
to that amount, we have been called upon 
to pay a sum approaching to the maximum 
—namely, 1,448,342/. This, of course, is 
simply the payment of a debt to which we 
should have been liable at one period or 
another, and I rejoice to think that the de- 
mand occurred when the income of the 
country considerably exceeded our expecta- 
tions—the one being covered by the other, 
leaving at the present moment a consider. 
able surplus in the hands of the Govern. 
ment, to be applied, under the provisions 
of the Act of Parliament, to the reduction 
of the national debt. I have now shown, 
Sir, that while the income exceeded our 
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expectations, the expenditure had exceeded 
the estimate, and [ congratulate the House 
that, under the directions of the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the national 
debt, as well as by the payments to those 
who were entitled under the West India 
Slave Compensation Act, we have paid off 
a greater mass of debt than could have been 
contemplated. It is necessary, not in jus- 
tification of myself, but in acknowledgment 
to those Gentlemen who were charged with 
a very laborious and responsible duty, to 
explain why the demands of the West India 
proprietors have exceeded our expectations. 
It may be mainly traced to the great zeal 


and industry of the hon. Gentlemen who | 


act as Commissioners for the adjudication 
of those claims. Seeing the right hon. 
Gentleman and the noble Marquess opposite, 


who have considerable knowledge of West | 
India affairs, 1 think I may confidently aps | 


peal to them whether the dispatch, the 


precision, and the accuracy with which | 


those claims have been investigated by the 
slave compensation Commissioners, have 


to all parties. A greater amount of busi- 
ness was never done in the same time, and 


without litigation, for although a solicitor | 


was appointed, and those Gentlemen had 
the means of resorting to legal authority, 
yet they avoided it in order to save expense, 
and themselves performed those functions 
which would otherwise have been charged 
for as legal expenses. I shall now pro- 
ceed to the estimates for the present year, 
and Gentlemen who take down the figures 
san easily compare them with the estimates 
of last year. J regret to say, that I am not 
in a condition, either with respect to in- 
come or with respect to expenditure, to give 
a very satisfactory account to the House. 
With respect to the income, [ am stating 
no more than what must be anticipated by 
every Gentleman whom I have now the 
honour of addressing—when I say that we 
cannot have a great pressure upon the 
commerce, upon the manufactures of the 
country, without that pressure acting im- 
mediately upon the income of the coun- 
try. It is obvious that, if the power of 
interchanging our commodities with other 
countries be diminished, the actual employ- 
ment of the people in the manufacturing 
districts must be lessened; and, if their 
employment be diminished, their means of 
consumption must be contracted, and the 
revenue of the excise be diminished. With 


respect to the customs’ duties of last year, 
yndoubtedly circumstances relating to them 
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much enhanced the receipts. The revenue 
obtained from the tea duties forestalled to a 
considerable extent the duties of subsequent 
years. With respect to bohea tea, parties 
had the power given them of importing 
boheas up to a given day at a duty of 
1s. Od., whereas, if they delayed beyond 
that, they could only import it at a duty of 
2s. 1d. The amount of tea duty, last year, 
exceeded the amount received in former 
years; and, and at the same time, with- 
out any change of duty, the consump- 
tion of tea was increasing rapidly in the 
country. In the state of prosperity 
and general employment which prevailed, 
the consumption often had extended 
amongst all classes of the people, and in 
many respects had superseded other ex- 
ciseable commodities, which were neither 
so wholesome nor so conducive to their 
moral welfare. The amount of tea cleared 
for home consumption was—in 1833, 
31,800,000ibs; in 1834, 34,969,000Ilbs ; 
1835, 36,606,000lbs; in 1836, 
I am stating the amount 
cleared for home consumption, Un- 
doubtedly no man can calculate upon 
the consumption of last year asa fair ex- 
ponent of what, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would have been the amount of 
revenue arisingfrom tea. I know that a cer- 
tain proportion of this amount, but a very 
small proportion, has been re-exported. In 
the year ending the 5th of April, 1836, the 
tea duty amounted to 3,886,0002, In the 
year ending the 5th of April, 1837, the 
amount was 4,603,0002. Whilst, there- 
fore, on the one hand, we should be in 
error in not taking into the account the 
circumstance, that the alteration of the 
law produced an increased consumption of 
tea, so,on the other hand, we should be 
equally in error if we considered the whole 
of the increase attributable to that cause, 
because the increase which manifested 
itself in former years in the consumption 
of tea would have gone on even in an ac« 
cumulated ratio in this year, had no change 
in the law been made. All I wish to im- 
press upon the Committee with respect to 
the customs’ revenue is, that a large pro- 
portion of the amount derived last year 
cannot be expected to arise in the year 
which is now before us. In like manner 
in the expenditure there is a considerable 
item of charge which is not to be disre- 
garded, and to which the attention of Gen- 
tlemen must undoubtedly be called. I 
allude to the increased interest now pay- 
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able on the unfunded debt of the country. 
—In the month of September last I felt it 
my duty to increase the interest on the 
twelve millions of Exchequer Bills then 
outstanding from the rate of 14d to 2d a 
day ; and at a subsequent period, namely, 
towards the close of the month 
November, I increased the interest upon 
the whole of the unfunded debt of the 
country from 2d to 22 a-day, being about 
33 percent. I did so very reluctantly, 
because no man, and particularly if he be 
responsible for the expenditure of the 
country, feels any great gratification in 
diminishing the surplus in his hands, and 
thus depriving himself in the same propor- 
tion of the means of reducing taxation. 
But I did so on grounds which appeared 
to me sufficient, and which I have had no 
reason since to regret; although fora time, 
and I hope for a short time only, it has 
added to the expenditure of the country. 
At the period when the arrangements in 
question took place there were persons in 
the city of London, and bankers in various 
parts of the country, who at that moment 
of pressure and embarrassment found it 
extremely difficult to realise those public 
securities which they held in order to meet 
the engagements to which they might be 
subjected; and I did not think it proper 
or just, or consistent with the public credit 
of the country, that Exchequer Bills, 
which at that moment were floating be- 
tween a trifling or rather a nominal pre- 
mium and par, should be suffered to fall 
to a discount; and, above all, I thought it 
of importance, with respect tothe bankers, 
who take that course which I think pru- 
dent and safe—namely, to furnish them- 
selves with public securities to meet any 
risk—I thought it of importance to them 
that they should not find those securities 
not available in the pressure by which they 
were assailed and ata moment when they 
had a difficulty in meeting their engage- 
ments. If | had delayed that measure, 
and the Exchequer Bills had fallen to a 
discount, then, be assured that, sooner or 
later, it would have behoved the Govern- 
ment to have raised the interest. That 
was the course taken in 1825, when the 
calamities and dangers brought the floating 
debt of the country—to a low rate of dis- 
count. ‘That was the course taken by my 
right hon, Friend opposite, the Member for 
Harwich; but the interposition was in the 
first instance almost too late, and we had, 
at the same time, an increase of the in- 
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terest on Exchequer Bills, and a continu- 
ance of Exchequer Bills, at a very low rate 
of discount. I, therefore, felt it expedient, 
upon every possible ground to increase the 
interest upon these securities especially at 
a period when what has since occurred 
might have been anticipated—namely, the 
circumstance of Foreign and American 
securities coming over into this market, 
ind inducing persons to invest their capital 
by the temptation of a high rate of in- 
terest. I felt, undoubtedly, that it was for 
the public advantage that the rate of in- 
terest upon these securities should be 
increased. I have adverted to this subject 
now for the purpose of saying, that whilst, 
on the one hand, we cannot reckon upon 
the same amount of revenue for the current 
year which we received last, so with respect 
to that portion of the charge which relates 
to the unfunded debt, the burthen will be 
heavier which the country has to sustain. 
But it is not simply on this account that 
the burthen is increased, because gentlemen 
who refer to the estimates will find charges 
introduced in those estimates, upon which, 
until a very late period, we had no 
reason to calculate. [ need not advert 
to them particularly at present. They are 
in the papers on the table of the House. 
Some of them have been voted, others re- 
main to be voted, but the total amount 
which, up to a late period, we were not 
prepared to calculate upon comes very 
close upon 300,0002. The charges upon 
the Consolidated Fund, and the interest 
upon the funded and the unfunded debt, 
for which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is bound to provide for the year that 
is now current amount to 30,890,000Z. 
The estimates for the year I take as 
follows the army 6,401,000/; the navy 
4,688,000/. the ordnance 1,302,0002. ; 
the miscellaneous 2,504,000/. These 
figures do not entirely concur with the 
votes on the table—for instance, the 
navy vote, including the amount which 
will be wanted for the Post-office packets, 
is greater than that which I have stated by 
a sum of 100,000/.; but the reason of the 
difference is, that the navy have for atime 
undertaken a task which heretofore has 
been performed by the Post-office. It will 
be said that if this charge be transferred 
to the navy vote, a corresponding diminu- 
tion ought to be made in the establishment 
of the Post-office, and such, in fact, will 
he the case. I estimated the expense of 
the packet service at 100,000/., and have 
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simply transferred it from the one account 
to the other—from the Post-office account 
to the navy account. In like manner it 
will be seen, that the miscellaneous votes 
are less in amount than the votes on the 
table, by the amount of the sum proposed 
to be voted for the civil expenses of Lower 
Canada. But in point of fact this sum is 
only to be regarded as an advance, because 
the funds out of which these civil expenses 
ought to be paid, are actually at this 
moment in the treasury of Lower Canada, 
and cannot be paid out of that treasury 
without the consent of the Crown. This 
vote, therefore, is only a vote of credit to 
be covered by the sum in the Canadian 
treasury. The money there is a security 
for the repayment of the sum voted, and 
which amounts to 104,000/. Thus, then, 
it is estimated that the expenditure of the 
current year will be 45,786,415/. That is 
exclusive of the West-India compensation, 
the amount of which, payable within the 
year, will be 845,000/., leaving a gross 
surplus of income over the expenditure, as 
far as I have hitherto gone, of no more 
than 608,585/7. Those hon. Members who 
advert to the papers laid before the House 
on the 8th of May, will see that on this 
occasion, as on former occasions, upon the 
estimates prepared by the right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, it is necessary to 
provide a sum to make good the defi- 
ciencies of the ways and means in preceding 
years. The sum required for this purpose 
1s 223,91 20., which, deducted from the gross 
surplus of 608,585/. will leave only a net 
surplus of 384,673/. lL assure the House 
that I have drawn up my statement of the 
actual income and expenditure of the 
country without the slightest attempt to 
conceal or to withhold anything. I am 
only anxious to acquaint the House with 
the state of things as it actually exists. I 
turn now to the amount of income upon 
which I calculate for the current year. 1 
take the income to be derived from 
the customs at 21,100,000/., which is 
345,452/. less than the amount of cus- 
toms last year—the actual receipt of the 
year ending 5th April, 1837, being 
21,445,452. I shall not make a large 
estimate for the excise. It will be remem- 
bered that there was a considerable reduc- 
tion in the receipts of the excise last year, 
chiefly arising perhaps from the falling off 
in the consumption of malt, as will be seen 
from the following table, showing the 
number of bushels of malt upon which 
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the duty has been paid since the year 
1834:— 
MALT. 
Bushels. 
1834.. 40,517,000 


Bushels. 
1836.. 45,509,000 
1835.. 40,662,000 | 1837.. 42,642,000 
Decrease from 1836 to 1837 2,867,000 
Average of 1834, 1835, 1836 42,229,000 
But the prospects of the excise for the 
current year are of such a pature as to 
induce me to believe that if there should 
be a falling-off in the customs there will be 
an increase in the excise. I know that 
this is more or lessa matter of speculation ; 
but as faras Tam able to judge, I have 
every reason to believe that, without any 
fear of being contradicted by the result, I 
may take the estimate of the income to be 
derived from the excise in the current year 
at 13,800,0001., being 639,3912. less 
than the actual receipts of the excise for 
the year ending the 5th April, 1837. Upon 
stamps I have no doubt there will be a 
loss, because the repeal, which only par- 
tially affected the last year will of course 
come into full operation in the current 
year. I calculate the income to be derived 
from stamps at 6,800,000/7; but I have 
reason to believe that they will produce a 
trifle more. The taxes of the year I 
estimate at 3,710,000/., being a slight in- 
crease on the 3,681,9172. which was the 
product of the taxes in the past year. The 
income derived from the Post-office last 
year was 1,618,000/. I estimate it at 
1,660,000/. this year. The income from 
miscellaneous sources will be about 
170,000/. Thus the gross amount of the 
estimated income of the year I take at 
47,240,000/., while the income of the 
past year was 48,453,000/. I have to 
apologise to the House for reversing the 
usual course of proceeding by stating the 
income before the expenditure, but I will, 
however, call attention to the latter. The 
amount of the expenditure for the present 
year will be, according to my estimate, 
45,786,000/., without the interest on the 
West-India loan, leaving a surplus of 
1,454,000/. When the interest on the 
West-India loan, however, amounting to 
846,000/. is included, the surplus will be 
reduced to 608,585/.; but that sum, for 
the reasons I have already stated, must be 
reduced by the amount of the sums neces- 
sary to be advanced to meet the deficiency 
of former years, so that in fact the net 
surplus and upon which only we can 
calculate is 384,673/. I regret most 
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sincerely that this amount must disappoint 
the expectations of many hon. Gentlemen, 
and I confess it disappoints my own. | 
could have wished that the surplus had 
been larger. There were two or three im- 
portant questions with respect to the re- 
duction of taxation which [ was most anx- 
ious to have had an opportunity of pro- 


posing; and although I am not at the| 


present moment in a condition to bring 


them forward, I will not suffer them to | 
escape my recollection. If,after the event | 


which is now publicly announced of a 
dissolution, there should be an early sit- 
ting of the new Parliament, it would in my 
opinion, be most desirable, if the improved 
condition of the finances and commerce of 
the country should permit it, that several 
of the claims which have been advanced 
fora reduction of taxation should be taken 
into consideration. As I have already 
stated, notwithstanding the difficulty 
and pressure of the moment, [ have no 
great apprehension for the real and per- 
manent resources of the country. There 
may be danger in high-flown and exagger- 
ated statements with respect to the 
finances of the country, as in the case of 
the honourable Bank director who 
on a former occasion spoke of a 
‘“‘ passing cloud,” and of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland, who indulged in an- 
other and a stronger metaphor; but there 
is no danger in telling the simple truth— 
namely, that the commercial crisis which 
has occurred, but which, I hope, is now 
rapidly passing away, has produced a 
temporary pressure and inconvenience ; 
but there is nothing, and has been no- 
thing, in that pressure and inconvenience 
which ought to make a man of reasonable 
firmness and courage consider that any 
portion of the main resources of this 
country are in any the slightest degree 
permanently compromised or affected. | 
have before me—if the disposition of the 
House were different from that which ] 
expect it to be—if 1 could claim, fora 
short time, the attention of the House to 
an extraneous subject—I have before me 
the means of showing that, within the last 
two or three weeks, the elements of im- 
provement have been developing them- 
selves in various parts of the country, and 
that various branches of trade and manu- 
facture which have been amongst the most 
depressed, are rapidly reviving, and exhi- 
biting symptoms of an improvement. I 
could show, that the receipts of the revenue 
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have also, as a natural consequence, con- 
siderably improved, and that the condition 
of the country generally is such as to give 
a reasonable man much more confidence 
now than could possibly have been felt 
two months ago. I may be allowed to 
say, with respect to the former efforts I 
have made as finance Minister, that the 
experiments | have tried in the reduction 
of duties, have been attended with so 
much success, with so many good and 
valuable consequences, as to induce me, 
whenever the opportunity shall present 
itself, to persevere in the same course. 
Let me refer, first, to the duty on glass. 
Having, in a former year, a surplus with 
which I could deal, I applied it in the 
way which I thought best calculated to 
give relief to important branches of trade 
and manufacture, and a portion of it went 
towards the reduction of the duty on 
glass. What has been the result? Why, 
the revenue upon the manufacture of that 
article, which previously had been falling 
off from year to year, and from quarter to 
quarter, immediately revived; and from 
that time to the present moment, that 
which before was a decreasing and almost 
ruinous trade was now a rapidly-increas- 
ing, a thriving, and a prosperous trade—a 
trade that had increased, too, in a legiti- 
mate way; for whilst fraudulent exports, 
for the sake of the drawback, have dimin- 
ished, the home consumption and the 
bond fide foreign exportation have greatly 
increased. In the same way, with respect 
to paper, a large reduction was made in 
the duty upon paper. The result has 
been most satisfactory; because, [ find, 
that whilst in the quarter ending the 5th 
January, 1836, the quantity of paper 
charged with duty, was 18,000,000 lbs., 
the quantity charged with duty at the 
quarter ending the 5th January, 1837, 
was 28,000,000 lbs., being an increase of 
10,000,000lbs, upon the manufacture of 
paper in the course of the year. It may 
be said, that it is not fair to attribute this 
increase entirely to the alteration in the 
amount of the duty, because the reduction 
of the stamp-duty on newspapers, must 
greatly have increased the consumption of 
paper. No doubt that was a fact in a 
very material degree. ‘The House must 
be aware of the enormous increase of 
newspaper circulation in the country since 
the alteration of the stamp-duty, and they 
are now aware of the effect which the re- 
duction has produced upon the paper- 
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of each for the current year. I undertake | 
to make provision for all the branches of | 
the public service, and I have no doubt | 
that they will be adequately carried out; | 
but still, taking all things at the best, 1) 
cannot calculate upon a surplus of more | 
than 384,0002., or, to speak in round | 
numbers, 400,0002. Can any one ima- 
gine, that that is a surplus upon which, 
as an honest man, I could propose any | 
speculative reduction of taxation. I could 
not venture to do so, even under a very | 
different aspect of affairs, and in a much | 
better state of things; but in the present | 
doubtful state of commerce and revenue, | 
remembering the events of recent occur- | 
rence, and carefully regarding the circum- | 
stances which are before us still—circum- | 
stances of doubt and uncertainty—I do | 
not think there is any Gentleman who | 
would be disposed to ask for a reduction | 
of taxation. I, for one, if any Gentleman | 
were to make such a request, should feel 
it my duty to resist it. It would have 
been more popular, undoubtedly, to run 
the risk of trying an experiment—to speak 
of the revenue being brought up by in- 
creased consumption—to speculate on the 
future prospects and condition of the 
country—to have propitiated the hon. 
Member for Middlesex by talking of a 
reduction of the Corn-laws, and the hon. 
Member for Lambeth by insinuating a 
reduction of the duty on soap, and to 
have proposed to the shipping interests a 
reduction of the duty on marine insur- 
ances: this would have been all very! 
popular, but it would not be consistent | 
with the conduct of an honest man, nor | 
would so acting be consistent with the | 
conduct of an honest House of Commons. | 
No honest House of Commons, for the | 
sake of popularity of any kind, would | 
consent to endanger the real and perma- | 

| 

| 

| 





nent interests of the country. As | have 
already stated, I do not feel an apprehen- 
sion with respect to the future. I trust 
that, with respect to that branch of our | 
commercial relations which has been most | 
seriously affected—I mean the United 
States of America—I trust that that great 
and improving country may fecl, as we in 


| 


England have always felt, that private | 
commercial honour is one of the proudest | 
attributes that any country can boast; | 
and that there is no way in which they | 
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can recommend their free institutions, or 
advance heir national credit and national 
charact ¢ more effectually than by a care- 
ful and watchful solicitude for the main- 
tenance of their commercial credit. In no 
other country in the world is the prospe- 
rity and well-being of the state more emi- 
nently fixed upon a commercial footing 
than it is in America. IT trust, therefore, 
that we shall sce in that country strong 
etlorts made, not only to preserve its com- 
mercial credit, but to prevent it for the 
future from being assailed by so rude a 
shock as that by which it has lately been 
visited. I thank the House for the pa- 
tience with which it has listened to me. I 
have told the House the utmost amount 
of surplus upon which I can calculate ; 
that surplus is not one which gives me 
the means of proposing any reduction of 
taxation. But 1 think it is still something 
for the country to say, that we have in the 
present year been enabled to complete to 
the utmost our engagements to the West- 
India proprietors—that we have made 
every provision for the due and proper 
discharge and execution of the public ser- 
vice—that we have done so under a com- 
mercial pressure quite unexampled since 
the year 1825, without any increase of 
the public burthens—and that we have a 
surplus (albeit a small one) still remain- 
ing. I conclude by moving, that a sum 
of 13,622,300/. be raised by Exchequer 
Bills to meet the expenditure of the en- 
suing year. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Hume, 

The Chancellor of the Eachequer said : 
I will state to my hon. Friend the amount 
of the funded and unfunded debt paid off, 
not only in the last year, but in every year 
since I have been in office. The right 
hon. Gentleman read the following table :— 


AMOUNT OF FUNDED AND UNFUNDED DEBT PAID 
OFF BY TIE COMMISSIONERS FOR THE RE- 
DUCTION OF THE NATIONAL DEBT IN EACH OF 
THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 


Funded Debt. Unfunded Debt. 
1831...... £963,110....£1,705,900 


i Rok eae 5600's o's —_ 

L833 ices “FORSTO.. ox 230,954 
(894... «AP TE ATS... 995 
1835),2 +... 609,627 <..« 750,250 
1836...... 566,143... 1,018,000 


Total... £4;622,532:... 


—_—_— 
3,706,099 
4,622,532 


£8,328,631 
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Mr. Hume was not one of those who 
was anxious for an immediate reduction of 
the debt of the country, which he did not 
think so advantageous as applying the 
surplus revenue to the reduction of those 
taxes which pressed upon industry. Ile 
had always wished for an empty Exchequer 
as the means of calling the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the ne- 
cessity of adoptinga more rigid system of 
economy. Well, there was an empty Ex. 
chequer, but he was afraid that it would 
not produce the effect he desired upon the 
right hon. Gentleman, If the Government 
had been inclined to reduce two or three | 
regiments of infantry and of cavalry, they | 
might have had a corresponding reduction 
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after that loan had been contracted. To 
these two circumstances he attributed the 
whole of the embarrassments which this 
country had experienced. He hoped, how- 
ever, that a new Parliament would make 
amends for the errors of the present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
explanation, stated,that the estimates of 
the present year had been increased by 
some items of a peculiar character, and 
which were created by Parliament itself, or 
by the commercial necessity of the country. 
Of this kind were the charges incident to 
the expedition to ascertain the practica- 
| bility of opening a steam communication 
with India; the making a provision for 


} educating the emancipated slaves in the 


} 


in the estimates; but this course had not | 


been adopted. On the contrary, the 


military and naval force remained the | 


same as in past years ; and, consequently, 


the extravagant estimates of past years | 


were continued. He did not accuse the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer of being wil- | 


fully extravagant ; but it really seemed to 
be a kind of second nature with men in 
oflice to adhere to the established system 
of expenditure, be the amount ever so ex- 
cessive. The heads of departments felt a 
reluctance to make any reduction ; and 
whenever any independent Member com- 
plained of the expense of their establish- 
ments, they, on all occasions, became the 
apologists of the existing system. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
more watchful over the estimates, and had 
paid more attention to the reduction of 
unnecessary charges, 
been in possession of a considerable sur- 
plus. 
any reductions during the present session. 
The result was, that they were now about 
to return to their constituents without 
having done anything during the present 
session to relieve the people from the 
pressure of taxation. If her Majesty’s 
Ministers really expected the confidence 
and support of the people, they must be 
prepared inthe next Parliament to proceed 
on different grounds, and produce different 
results: The right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed a hope that the worst of the crisis 
which had befallen the country had passed 
by. The real causes of the crisis, in his 
opinion, were to be found in the conduct, 

in the first place, of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself in contracting the 
15,000,0002. loan; and in the next place, 
in the conduct of the Bank of Kagland 
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he would now have | 
‘throughout the 
The time was gone by for making | 
give that explanation which the right hon. 








West Indies; the preparing of the plans 
of the intended new Houses of Parliament ; 
the formation of a prison establishment in 
the Isle of Wight, and other charges of a 
peculiar nature. 

Mr. Richards said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman had promised to give every in- 
formation on the subject which the finan- 
cial statement of a minister was supposed 
to embrace ; but what was the information 
he had really furnished? Simply this— 
that the commerce and manufactures of 
the country were in a state of deep distress, 
that the revenue of the country had fallen 
otf, and that he could not reduce the 
taxes. That was the amount of the in- 
formation which the right hon. Gentleman 
had thought fit to come down and give to 
the House and the country. But the in- 
formation which he wanted was this—what 
had occasioned the distress now prevailing 
country? TLumble indi- 
vidual as he was, he yet would presume to 


Gentleman had omitted todo. He charged 
the whole of the distress of this country 
upon the want of attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to his duty, or else to his gross 
ignorance of the nature of that duty. Per- 
haps this was the last occasion on which 
he should have the honour to address that 
House. However he should proceed in the 
discharge of his duty in spite of any party 
interruptions. We charged the Govern- 
ment with having falsified the balances of 
the country by tampering with the currency 
for their own selfish purposes, and merely 
for the sake of keeping themselves in 
office, reckless of the misery they intlicted 
on others. luhis mind it was perfectly 
evident that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
3k 
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chequer was either grossly ignorant of his 
duty, or that he altogether neglected it. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
there would be no falling-off in the malt 
and hay duties; now he (Mr. Richards) 
would bet two hundred guineas to one that 
the harvest would not be so productive as 
to fulfil the expectations of the right hon, 
Gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer begged 
to observe, thathe left the Bank of England 
unchecked and uncontrolled in their pro- 
ceedings as to Exchequer Bills; therefore, 
the hon. Gentleman was wrong in his 
statement, that it was in his power to con- 
trol that body. He had never lowered 
the interest of Exchequer Bills, and was 
not aware of the circumstances on which 
the hon. Member grounded his charge; 
on that account, therefore, he might be 
open to the accusation made against him 
by the hon. Gentleman of gross ignorance 
of his duty or negligence. With reference 
to the wager offered by the hon. Gentle- 
man, he had no doubt as to winning it. 

Mr. Richards admitted he had fallen 
into a mistake as to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. J. Maxwell concurred in the ob- 
servations of the hon. Member for Kuares- 
borough, and he was perfectly ready to 
back the hon. Member in the bet which 
he had proposed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite. In his judgment, the 
cause of the distress now prevailing was, 
that the country was obliged to find gold 
at 32. 17s. 104d. per ounce, whatever 
might be the price actually paid forit. He 
had hoped, that before the Parliament had 
separated, something would have been 
done to relieve the suffering labouring 
classes of the country, and that a com- 
mission of inquiry into the causes of that 
distress would have been issued, No re- 
duction had been effected in taxation, 
which might well have been done by a 
reduction of the army. That reduction, 
even the hon. Member for Middlesex 
had prevented, by forcing into the 
Irish Tithe Bill the appropriation clause, 
by which the settlement of the Tithe 
Question in Ireland had been put off 
for two years, and by which delay the 
presence of an army in Ireland was 
rendered absolutely necessary. What 


was the use of talking of reducing the tax 
on soap and malt, when the people were 
actually pawning their clothes and their 
blankets to obtaia means of purchasing a 
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loaf. He had heard of a family of seven 
children being found in Spitalfields with- 
out any clothes to put on, and the extent 
of distress was shown by the petitions he 
had that day presented, signed by 5,000 
residents in Spitalfields, and by upwards 
of 3,000 of the labouring classes resident 
in Glasgow. He hoped and trusted, that 
the feeling of the country generally would 
oblige her Majesty’s Ministers to stir from 
what were called, and erroneously called, 
the sound doctrines of trade, and that 
they would free themselves from the 
trammels in which the principles of theo- 
rists and political economists had placed 
them. 

Mr. Hutt thought, that notwithstanding 
the small surplus, which the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had pro- 
mised, the right hon. Gentleman might 
weil have effected a reduction in the rate 
of interest in Exchequer Bills from 32. 15s. 
to 31, Gs. 8d. He also regretted, that it 
had not been proposed, that the whole 
monetary and banking system of the 
country should be subjected to a search- 
ing and complete revision, and he trusted 
that this important subject would early be 
brought under the attentive consideration 
of the new Parliament. 

Mr. Gillon joined in the regret express- 
ed by his hon. Friend, the Member for 
Middlesex, that the surplus should be so 
small. But, notwithstanding the small- 
ness of the surplus, he thought the House 
might as well have entered into the expe- 
riment of a reduction in the Soap-tax 
with perfect safety. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have acted on the Report of 
the Commissioners, and proposed a re- 
duction of one-third of the present duty 
on soap, with regard to which all the rea- 
sons to which the right hon. Gentleman 
had adverted as having induced him to 
reduce the duties on glass equally applied. 
By the reduction of the duty on soap, he 
felt convinced the revenue would be in- 
creased instead of diminished, for at pre- 
sent in 66 towns in England and Scotland 
which in the year 1820 had licensed soap- 
makers, there was not a single licensed 
manufactory of soap, and within that 
period the amount of revenue derived from 
the commodity had fallen 44 per cent. It 
was too bad, after twenty-two years of 
profound peace, that 6,500,000/. of money 
should be required for the maintenance of 
anarmy. ‘The force formerly kept up in 
Ireland was rendered unnecessary now by 
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the mild and wise administration of affairs 
in that branch of the empire; and no 
consideration should deter him from press- 
ing the repeal of the Soap-tax, which 
weighed more upon the poor than the 
rich, and which would never be reduced 
while such an army and such extensive 
establishments were kept up. He thought 
measures ought to have been taken to 
secure agrant for the relief of the suffering 
portion of the population. The right hon, 
Gentleman said, he had not the means, 
but he ought to have found out the way 
to provide the means. Something ought 
now to be done with regard to the Civil 
and the Pension-lists. ‘The bargain en- 
tered into at the beginning of the last 
reign was now at an end, and he hoped a 
more favourable bargain to the people 
would be struck. 

Mr. Clay said, the financial statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman certainly was 
not so cheering as others which the House 
had of late years been accustomed to hear, 
but under existing circumstances, it was 
as favourable as could be expected. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
that the present depression of the com- 
mercial interest would soon cease. The 
resources of the country were not reduced; 
already there were symptoms of a revival 
of the national industry, and he trusted 
they would soon see that vast portion of 
the population of the country which de- 
pended on trade and manufacture in full 
employment, and consequently in a state 
of comfort. He did not think, that they 
should at present meddle with the ma- 
nagement of the Bank of England: when 
the proper time came to investigate the 
affairs of that establishment, he should be 
ready to second the hon. Member for 
Middlesex in attempting to bring about 
an investigation. He thought the power 
of making paper money ought not to be 
intrusted to any man, or any body of men, 
irrespective of the control of the Govern- 
ment. Hehad hoped, thatthe Committee on 
Joint-stock Banks would have been able, 
before the close of the present Session, 
to present some recommendations to the 
Government on the subject ; but no doubt 
his right hon, Friend had sufficient rea- 
sons for not urging the Committee to 
make their Report this Session, and he 
thought himself that, in reference to such 
aquestion, it was much more important 
to legislate well than rapidly. He would, 
however, call on the Government, during 
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the recess, to mature some measure re- 
specting Joint-stock Banks. He also 
hoped, that in future the issue of the 
paper currency would be confined to one 
single body, and that that body would be 
made responsible to the supreme Govern- 
ment of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had been charged with neg 
lecting the interests of the working classes, 
and was condemned for not carrying 
through Parliament a measure for the 
regulation of the wages of operatives. As 
a Representative of a borough, which con- 
tained many persons of that class, he 
could only say, that he thought the man 
who succeeded in carrying such a plan 
would be their greatest foe, and that the 
measure itself would be a curse instead of 
a blessing. 

Mr. Robinson thought, that the an- 
nouncement made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that night, would create great dis- 
appointment throughout the country. The 
surplus was much less than that of last 
year, and the state of things at present 
was much worse than at that period, nor 
was there any prospect of an improve- 
ment, because all the circumstances that 
led to the reduction of taxation in past 
years were now atan end. There was an 
increase of no less than 200,0002. in the 
army estimates, and little short of the 
same sum in the navy estimates, besides 
an increase of the ordnance and miscella- 
neous estimates. There was, at the same 
time, a falling-off in the resources, and 
the country, instead of being relieved from 
any taxes, was likely to be called upon to 
make up deficiencies. He did not join 
the hon. Member for Knaresborough in 
charging the right hon. Gentleman with 
causing the difficulties under which the 
trade and monetary system of the country 
laboured ; but he would say, that he be- 
lieved the time was come when all hope of 
further reduction of taxation was vain, 
unless some means were taken to reduce 
the expenditure. He had hoped, that 
the right hon. Gentleman would have 
come down to the House prepared to re- 
duce the duty on marine insurances. He 
admitted, that the surplus of 384,000/. 
was not one on which he could draw very 
largely under existing difficulties, but he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman might 
at least have given that boon to the ship- 
ping interest. In his opinion, the time 
was come when, after every exertion had 
been made to reduce taxation, it would be 
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necessary to consider the whole question 
of taxation on a much broader basis than 
hitherto, and to inquire how the supplies 
could be raised without pressing so unne- 
cessarily as at present on the industry of the 
country. 

Mr. Wallace said, the budget had been 
promised from time to time, and now it 
was brought forward there was nothing 
init. The right hon. Gentleman in open- 
ing his budget, as he called it, had ac- 
cused the merchants and commercial men 
of the kingdom of being neglectful of 
those suggestions which he threw out in 
the month of May last, for the purpose of 
putting them on their guard as to how far 
they ought to proceed with the speculations 
and enterprises in which they had been 
engaged. He believed that the whole of 
the distresses of the country were to be 
attributed to the powers of the Bank of 
England, and that it would be the duty 
of that House at the earliest possible period, 
to institute a specific inquiry into those 
powers, with a view to some eflective re- 
form. Something decisive must soon be 
done. The specie had gone out of the 
country, and now the Bank of England, 
after having sent it away on a speculation 
wished to get it back at the expense of 
the public. The right hon. Gentlemen who 
occupied the Ministerial seats could not 
retain them unless they would reduce 
taxation. But after all the promises they 
had made to doso they had done nothing. 
They had not even attempted to adopt the 
plan of retrenchment in the Post-oflice 
management, which Mr, Hill had so ably 
pointed out. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the charge which the hon. Gentleman 
represented him to have made against the 
commercial interest of the country, that it 
had not profited by the advice he gave in 
April last, existed only in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s imagination. 

Colonel Thompson said, when so many 
hon. Members have their causes for the 
distresses of the country, I too may be 
permitted to havemy nostrum. Allow the 
men who are declared to be starving to 
purchase food were they can get it. 
Might it not move a grave man to smile, 
to see the Government of a great com- 
mercial country balancing and making 
inquest after a litttie gain in one place, 
and a little loss in another, and all the 
while the traders of that community were 
forbidden to bring from abroad the only 
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kind of goods that would pay, because 
they were the only kind that were wanted 
here? It was like betting on the Derby 
stakes, every horse to have one leg tied 
up. Would it not be well, among other 
schemes, to think of altering this? The 
hon. Member for Lanarkshire, for instance, 
when he brought forward, as he promised 
to-night, the distresses of the hand-loom 
weavers, will he join me or allow me to 


join him, in calling for relief by letting 


them purchase cheap bread where they 
can? ‘This is where the public will some 
day find the mischief lie, and here they 
will look for the remedy in preference to 
all the other ways suggested, 

Mr, Potter said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Knaresborough, had 
asserted that there was a diminished 
quantity of food in the country; and 
that if the harvest should turn out a late 
one a great scarcity would ensue. He 
was astonished that, entertaining such 
opinions, he did not make an eflort to 
obtain a quantity of food by letting out 
the corn now in bond. Late as it was, the 
House ought to endeavour to effect this 
most desirable object. He considered the 
bread-tax the most oppressive of all 
taxes. It oppressed the country by keep- 
ing bread at an extravagant price, and 
checking our foreign trade : but the landed 
interest would not make the slightest con- 
cession. ‘The effort which was made to 
grind bonded corn they refused to allow, 
and that was a measure which would have 
released capital to some extent, and given 
employment to our shipping. The landed 
interest had a complete monopoly of the 
home market, not only in grain but in 
animal food. Salted meat was liable to a 
duty of 12s, perewt., and fresh meat was 
entirely prohibited. This ought not to be. 

Mr. Wakley objected to the budget being 
delayed till so late a period of the Session. 
When the right hon. Gentleman was asked 
what reduction of taxation he intended to 
propose, he replied, ‘“ Stop till L bring in 
the budget.” Thus they were wheedled 
on, and now, when they were near the last 
day of the Session, they found that there 
was to be no reduction of taxation at all. 
The only way of preventing the recurrence 
of such a mode of transacting the public 
business was to make the financial year 
terminate, as was proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman, in January, instead of in 
April, as at present. There could be no 
reduction of taxation while they voted such 
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extravagant estimates. They had voted 
21,000/. for putting Marlborough-house in 
a state of repair for the Queen Dowager. 
[‘* Hear, hear,” from the Opposition Mem- 
bers.| The hon. Gentlemen oppositechcered 
that point. That lady had 100,000/. a-year 
allowed her out of the public purse, yet 
she had not enough to be able to spare 
what was necessary to put a single palace 
in order. He would give another example 
of what the House was disposed to do, 
They had voted 9,000/. for three pictures ! 
This looked like a job. If these were 
times of distress the public money ought 
not to be so applied. The budget should 
have been produced at an earlier period, 
and then they would have known the 
circumstances of the country before they 
voted the estimates; but under their 
present system they voted money without 
being acquainted with the amount of their 
resources. 

Mr. G. F’. Young doubted whether the 
House would sympathise with the hon. 


Supply—Museum— 


Member for Finsbury in his clap-trap 
objections. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer had exercised a sound discretion 
in delaying the budget. If he had brought 
it forward six weeks or two months ago, 
considering what was then the commercial 
situation of the country, he would pro- 
bably greatly have aggravated the embar- 
rassment existing in the commercial 
world. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed 
mitee. 


and went into Com- 


Suppry. — Museum. — Tne Late 
Sreaker.] 29,400/. were proposed for 
the expenses of the British Museum. 

Lord Stan/ey said, upon Easter Monday 
there were 23,985 persons who had visited 
the Museum, and upon Whit-Monday 
30,000 and odd persons had visited it. 
He was happy to observe that no damage 
was done, notwithstanding the great at- 
tendance. 

Colonel Thompson said, like the pre- 
ceding speaker, he could not allow the 
vote to pass without noticing that it was 
not among the working classes, but the 
aristocratic classes, the Iconoclasts were 
found. He appealed to the public papers, 
and the records of the courts of law, to 
show that it was not the wor ing classes 
whom it was dangerous to admit within 
the wind of a publicmonument. Hecould 
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not also avoid noting the grievous injus- 
tice of taxing the working classes among 
others for the support of the British 
Museum, and then cutting them off from 
the use of it on the only day they had 
leisure to enjoy it. As the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Wigtonshire had given 
notice of what he would do in another 
Parliament if he found his way there, so he 
(Colonel Thompson) hoped it was compe- 
tent to him to say, that if he was not 
among the dying swans, so many of whom 
had sung to-night—he trusted to be able 
to give some assistance towards relieving 
the working classes in the metropolis from 
this crying injustice. 

The vote was agreed to. 

On the question that the Chairman leave 
the chair, 

Sir F’. Pollock wished to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the losses sustained 
by the late Speaker and the officers of the 
Iiouse from the fire in 1834. The amount 
of the losses they had suffered altogether 
did not exceed 6,000/, or 7,000/. This 
was a claim on the justice of the House. 
The fire had originated through the gross 
neglect of public servants in a distant part 
of the building; and by the common law 
of the land, where a fire occurred through 
the neglect of any one occupying premises, 
or his servant, or his guest, or even a 
stranger, the occupier was responsible for 
thedamagedone. ‘This responsibility had 
been done away by the statute of George 
3rd, except as to any of the Royal palaces, 
or any house or building in possession of 
the Crown, for the use or service of the 
Sovereign. But he did not think the 
House would in a case of this nature be 
guided by the strict law of the case, but 
would be inclined to take a liberal view of 
the matter; more particularly as in all 
previous fires in Royal palaces those per- 
sous who had suffered loss had been fully 
indemnified. If it was stated, that those 
persons ought to have insured, then he 
would meet that statement by saying, that 
they were not bound to insure, and that 
they had a right to look for protection from 
without, and that they ought not, therefore, 
to suffer from the negligence of otliers. 
Ife would venture, too, to say, that if 
the late Speaker had insured his property 
there was not an office in London which 
would not, under the circumstances, have 
refused, and justly, to make good the loss 
sustained. He would, however, put the 
case to the liberality of the House, and not 
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on its strict legal merits; and he trusted 
the [louse would not refuse to sanction 
the just claims of those who had suffered 
so seriously from no negligence of their 
own. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not wish to argue the matter in an ad- 
verse manner with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, and only wished to 
explain the principle upon which the | 
Government had acted. The claim had | 
previously been made, and the Treasury 
had pronounced upon it; but the Govern- 
ment had felt, that they could not have | 
justified themselves to the public had they | 
paid the amount of loss sustained. The 
Treasury had not, however, heard of the 
claim of the late ‘Speaker till a consider- 
able time after the fire, and be had never 
heard of the claims of any other persons 
till they were brought forward by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He, however, 
admitted, that the same rule which was 
applicd in the one case ought to be ap- 
plied to the other; and if compensation 
was granted to the Speaker, the loss which 
had been sustained by others should also 
be made good. When the claim of the 
Speaker had been brought forward, the 
Government did uot know of any prece- 
dent which would have justified them in 
compensating the loss; for the case of the 
fire in St. James’s was not in point, as 
there the losses sustained were paid out of 
the privy purse, and not by the Woods 
and Forests. But although the Govern- 
ment had felt that they would not be jus- 
tified in paying the claim which was made, 
the House might deal with the matter 
differently, and sanction the payment of 
the loss by a vote of that Committee. 
With respect to this case the Government 
had learned that the late Speaker had, up 
to a late period previously to the fire, in- 
sured his furniture, and that in fact his 
property in the house, which had been con- 
sumed, had up to the time when he first 
determined to resign the Chair been com- 
completely covered. When that determi- 
nation was formed he had discontinued 
his insurances, but he had afterwards from 
the repr sentations which had been made 
to him of the importance to the public 
service of his continuing to fill the chair, 
been induced to change his resolution, and 
to continue Chairman of that House. 
Against his own wishes he had consented 
to resume his duties as Speaker of that 
House, in deference to the wishes of those 
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who desired the House might have the 
benefit of bis great experience and talents, 
But when he returned to his duties at the 
general request of the House, he had not 
renewed his insurances, and it was after 
he had sacrificed his own wishes for the 
public good that his property had been 
consumed, It was when considered in 
(this point of view that the case of Lord 
| Canterbury would have great weight with 
the Committee, and he thought that when 
so considered his claim was entitled to 
| the most favourable construction. When 
the fire broke out, bis Lordship was not 
the permanent Speaker of the House, and 
| only held it for a short period for the pub- 
lie good, and at the earnest and pressing 
| desire of the House. The only reason the 
| Government had for refusing payment of 
‘the claim was, that they were afraid to 
| establish a dangerous precedent, but he 
| was sure that it would be more gratifying 
to Lord Canterbury to have his loss made 
good, after a discussion in that House, by 
a vote of the Committee; and if the Com- 
mittee decided that compensation should 
be granted, he, for one, would be much 
gratified by such a decision, 

Mr. Warburton thought the House 
ought to be on its guard; and he did 
not believe that any insurance office would 
have refused under the circumstances to 
make good the loss. 

Mr. Bannerman considered the argu- 
ments of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Sir I°, Pollock) unanswerable in 
a legal point of view; but he trusted the 
Ifouse in this case would not confine itself 
to the legal merits of the question, but 
act upon principles of liberality and com- 
mon sense. Ie hoped there would be no 
party feeling mixed up with the question 
for he was convinced that if the present 
Speaker were to suffer a similar loss, hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
would be the first to propose an indemni- 
fication for that loss. Lord Canterbury 
and the whole of those who had suffered 
were fully and justly entitled to compen- 
sation, and he hoped the House would not 
refuse its sanction to the payment of what 
had so strong a claim on the favourable 
attention of the House. 

Mr. Richards was sure the people of 
England would applaud the House should 
it sanction the payment of those claims. 
The people of England would consider 
that they had only discharged their duty 
in making good the losses sustained by a 
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man who had with the greatest ability 
filled for eighteen years the chair of that 
House. 

Mr. Grote thought, that should the pre- 


Imprisonment for Debt. 


sent Speaker, neglect to insure his property | 


in Carlton-terrace, there would be no good 
claim upon the House to pay any loss 
which he might sustain by fire. He did 
not think the Hlouse was called upon to 
pay the claim which had been brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, 
The House resumed, 


ImprIsoNMENT ror Desr.| 
motion for bringing up the Report on the 
lmprisonment for Debt Bill, 
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List of the Aves. 


Alsager, Captain 
Archdall, M. 
Brotherton, J. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Cole, hon. A. IL. 
Cole, Viscount 
Elley, Sir J. 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Hale, R. B. 
Ilamilton, G. A. 
Hawkes, T. 


Llillsborough, Earl of 


On the , 


Mr. Richards moved, that it be brought | 


up that day three months, because he 
thought the House had not had sufficient 


opportunity of examining the details of 


the Bill. 


The Attorney-General said, that the | 


Bill had been now a long time before the 
House, and had passed several times 
through Committee. 

Sir F’, Pollock agreed to the principle 
of the measure, but he objected to one 


clause, which enabled any creditor to) 
make a trader a bankrupt if he did not | 
give security within twenty one days after | 
being called on to do so for the payment | 


of his debts. Such a change in the law 


could not, he contended, be effected with- | : 
| Hastie, A. 


out creating alarm and disgust amongst 
the smaller tradesmen. 
The Attorney-General said, he had not 


inserted the clause in the Bill as it was | 
| Lloward, P. UH. 


originally proposed, but had been induced 
to introduce it by the representations of 
commercial men of all classes. Under 
the old law, if a trader were arrested for a 
debt only exceeding 20/, and remained in 
gaol for three weeks, it became in the eye 
of thelaw an act of bankruptcy. Now, the 


only change which he proposed was, that | 


the creditor should stand in as good a 
situation as before, without exposing the 
debtor to the evils of imprisonment, and 
he added that he was quite willing to 


limit the security to appearing, and not | 


extend it to actual payment of the debt. 

Mr. Itichards withdrew his first amend- 
ment, and moved that the House do 
adjourn, 


The House divided on the motion :— | 


Ayes 20; Noes 58; Majority 38. 
We give the List on the first Division 
only, 





| 


| 


| 


Hindley, C. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 
Lowther, J. H. 
Perceval, Colonel 
Pollock, Sir F. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Wakley, T. 


PELLERS. 
Shaw, right hon, F. 
Richards, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Aglionby, IL. A, 
Angeistein, J. 
Baring, I’. ‘IT. 
Bernal, R. 
Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brodie W. B. 
Buller, C. 
Callaghan, D. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Chalmers, P. 
Clay, W. 
Corry, right hon. H. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dillwyn, L. W. 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Duncombe, 'T. 
Elphinstone, H. 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Forster, C.S. 
Gordon, R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grote, G. 


Ilawes, B. 

Llinde, J. HH. 

Ifobhouse, rt. 
Sir J. 


hon. 


iughes, W. Il. 
Ilume, J. 
Hutt, W. 


Jephson, C. D. O. 
Jones, T. 
Labouchere, 
hon. H. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, rt.hon. J. A. 
O’Connell, M, J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Pease, J. 
Rice, right hon, T. 8S. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Steuart, R. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Thornley, Ty 
Fulk, C. A; 
Vigors, N. A. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, HH. 
Williams, W. 
Woulfe, Sergeant 
Young, G. F, 


right 


TELLERS. 
Lynch, A. Il. 
‘Talfourd, Sergeant, 


Report brought up. 

Mr. Richards said, if the object of the 
Bill was to put an end to the credit given 
to improvident young men, it would fail 


in that object totally. 


At such a tate 


hour of the night, however, he should not 


trouble the House with 
He moved that the Bill be recom. 


tion. 


further observa- 


mitted, upon which the [louse divided :— 
Ayes 16; Noes 56: Majority 40. 

A second division took place on the 
question moved by Mr. Richards, that the 
House do adjourn ;— For the adjournment 
14; Against it 54: Majority 40. 
| The Bill to be read a third time. 
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Read a first time :—Forgery Acts Amendment. 


AY 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, July 1, 1837. 


Minures.] Bills. Read a second time:—Cruelty to Ani- 
mals; Post-Office Management.—Read a third 
Rolls. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Divert, from Maldon, for 
abolition of Chureh-rates, 


timc i— 


Rerorm (Irenanp) Act.| Mr. 
Callaghan moved the Order of the Day for 
the House going into Committee on the 
Reform of Parliament (Ireland) Act 
Amendment Bill. 

Dr. Lefroy objected to proceeding with 
a measure of this nature on a day when it 
was understood no Bill likely to be con- 
tested was to be brought forward, The 
Bill was one of a grave and serious nature 
requiring mature consideration, and likely 
to lead toa protracted discussion, The 
House had understood from the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, that no measure of import- 
ance was to be introduced at this late 
period of the Session; and he hoped, 
therefore, the Government would feel this 
measure to be a violation of the message 
which the noble Lord had brought down 
from her Majesty tothe House. 

Mr. Sergeant Woulfe said, the principle 
of the Bill was of so simple a character 
that he did not think there would be any 
objection to it. It was simply to remedy 
an obvious error in the Reform Act as it 
related to Ireland. By that Act it was 
directed that the diflerent constituencies 
in Ireland should be so divided that not 
more than 600 electors should poll at one 
polling-booth. But the Act also provided 
that there should be no division of the 
electors in any constituency whose names 
began with the same letter. ‘The conse- 
quence of this last provision was, that in 
some cases the number of electors polling 
at one booth was considerably below 600, 
while in other cases many voters were 
prevented from voting at all, as the names 
beginning with one letter were, in some 
instances, too numerous for the time for 
polling allowed by the act, which had been 
limited so as to accord with the first 
direction regarding the number to poll at 
one booth. In many constituencies in 
Ireland the names beginning with the 
letter M, for instance exceeded 600, and 
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the greatest inconvenience resulted where 
such was the case, and in some instancesa 
portion of the voters had been left unpolled 
in consequence. To remedy this error 
the present Bill had been brought in, and 
he thoughtits object so obviously just and 
reasonable that he could not see how any 
man could object to it. 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn thought that it 
was improper to proceed with such a 
measure on a day when the House met 
simply for the dispatch of formal business. 
The principle of the Bill, was contained in 
the third clause, to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not alluded, and 
by that clause a most important alteration 
was made regarding the votes of freemen. 
Why had the Bill been postponed to so 
late a period of the session, and why should 
it be hurried through the House in the 
manner proposed ¢ 

Viscount Lfowtck agreed, to a consider- 
able extent, with what had been said about 
not bringing forward any measure on a 
Saturday likely to give rise to discussion, 
but he thought the necessity for some 
measure of this kind to remedy the error 
in the Reform Act was so obvious, that 
on the eve of a general clection he could 
not see how any one could oppose it. 

Mr. Shaw thought the Bill was an 
attempt on the eve of a general election to 
legislate in favour of one particular interest. 
In regard to the first clause of the Bill, he 
thought it highly improper immediately 
before an election to change the provisions 
of the Reform Act as such a course was 
likely to lead to confusion, from the 
difference betwixt the old and the new 
system of proceeding. In regard to the 
third clause, he admitted that the votes 
alluded to by the noble Lord (Howick) had 
been decided against by a Committee of 
that House, but the judges had not given 
an unanimous opinion in favour of that 
decision, one of the most able holding an 
opinion different from the rest. If, how- 
ever, the principle of the clause was really 
good, it ought to be extended to the whole 
of Ireland, and should not be confined to 
Cork. There were no particular circum- 
stances in the case of Cork which 
demanded a special measure, and what- 
ever legislative measures affecting the 
right of voting was applied to that city 
ought to be extended to every other 
borough in Ireland, In his opinion this 


was the most monstrous attempt ever made 
by Parliament to interfere with a general 
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election, so as to make the result favour- 
able to one party. Such a Bill could not 
pass, and its introduction could only be 
considered as one of many attempts to 
throw odium on the other 
Parliament, by obliging it to reject such 
an iniquitous measure. 

Sir George Grey trusted the country 
would be made acquainted with the nature 
of the objections urged against this Bill. 
The object of the Bill was to give due 
facility for the exercise of the elective 
franchise, and hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were not willing to grant the electors that 
facility on the eve of an election, from 
fecling that it would be injurious to their 
own party. This Bill was applicable to 
every other part of Ireland as weil as 
Cork. 

Colonel Perceval considered the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down to be admirably calculated to tell at 
the eleetion for Devonport, but not in that 
House. We would oppose the Bill as 
exceedingly partial. 

Sir I. Knatchbull thought, if the 
principle of the Bill were right as regarded 
Cork, it ought to be applied to every other 
place. If the measure had been enlarged, 
so as to embrace every case of a similar 
kind, and brought forward at a proper 
time, he would not have objected to the 
Bill. But the present was a_ partial 
measure, and involved a principle of the 
greatest importance, requiring the fullest 
discussion ; and, its introduction was a 
violation of the understanding that no 
important measure involving a contested 
principle should be brought forward 
during the remainder of the Session. 

Mr. Callaghan thought he could put an 
end to the debate by stating, that this Bill 
was not to affect the next elections at 
all. 

Sir G. Sinclair said, that if the House 
should divide, he should vote for going 
into Committee ; because, having voted 
for the Reform Bill, he felt bound to vote 
for any measure which was calculated, 
and he believed this was, to give effect to 
that Bill. He hoped, however, that hon. 
Members opposite would not refuse to 
support any reasonable amendments pro- 
posed on his side of the House. 

Mr. Estcourt, in reply to ti.. observations 
of the noble Lord, read that part of her 
Majesty’s message which stated, that ‘it 
was inexpedient to recommend to the 
House of Commons any new measures for 
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its adoption, with the exception of such 
as might be necessary for carrying cn the 
public service from the close of the present 
till the meeting of the new Parliament,” 
in which recommendation he said that 
House had expressed its full concurrence. 
Now, no one could assert that this Bill 
was essential for the public service, or, if 
it were thought so, why had it not been 
made general? It was not a Bill in pro- 
gress through the House when her Ma- 
jesty’s message was delivered, for that 
occurred on the 22nd of June, and this Bill 
had not been introduced until five days 
after, at 2 o’clock inthe morning ; so that 
it was anew measure, and as such they 


to the recommendation contained in her 
Mayesty’s message, and in violation of the 
assurance of that House, as conveyed in 
their answer to her Majesty. 

Committee postponed. 
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MiNuTES.] Bills. Reeeived the Royal Assent:— Wills; 
Sugar Duties; Limitationof Actions; Dublin Police, — 
Read a third time :— Foreign Officers; Commissioners of 
Bankrupts (Ireland).—Read a second time:—Military 
Commissioners; Metropolis Police Offices. 

Petitions presented. By the Bishop of GLoucgsTEr, from 
Gloucester, that measures should be taken for the seeurity 
of the Established Chureh.—By the Earl of CHicHEster, 
and the Marquis of LANspOWwNe, from various places, 
for the abolition of Chureh-rates.—By Lord BELHAVEN, 
from Kinross, and other places, for the better Observance 
of the Sabbath. 


Cuurcn Accommopation, (Scor- 
LAND). | Lord Be/haven had to present a 
petition from the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, praying for the exten- 
sion ofChurch accommodation in Scotland. 
[n the prayer of this petition he cordially 
concurred; and he was exceedingly gra- 
tified to learn that means would soon be 
taken of disposing of this subject in a 
manner that would afford general satis- 
faction, 

Viscount Melbourne had been glad to 
observe, that the discussion at the meeting 
of the General Assembly from which the 
petition proceeded was characterised by 
good temper, great candour, and absti- 
nence from the topics which at former 
meetings had been urged with great hos- 
tility of feeling. He was glad to find that 
it was no longer said that his Majesty’s 
Government had taken an erroneous course 
on the subject. He was glad to find that 
there was no longer any condemnation of 
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the manner in which the Commissioners 
had executed their duties. Undoubtedly 
many observations had been made on what 
was supposed to have fallen from him in 
that House in discussions on the subject. 
It had been supposed that he had made a 
severe attack on the clergy of Scotland ; 
that he had charged them with using their 
pulpits for the purpose of attacking his 
Majesty’s Government, and for political 
objects. Now, he did not know whether any 
thing had actually fallen from him which 
warranted the statement that he had made 
so general an accusation. If it had, it cer- 
tainly was not justified. The fact had been 
distinctly denied ; and one individual par- 
ticularly, of high character, Dr. M‘Leod, 
had challenged him to show a single in- 
stance in which such practices as he had 
imputed to the clergy of Scotland had 
obtained among them. All he could say 
was, that he hoped Dr. M‘Leod was borne 
out in his statement by the fact. The 
assertion certainly differed from the in- 
formation which he had received, but he 
should be much more happy to find that 
he had been in the wrong, and that the 
charge was wholly unfounded, than that 
it should prove that the charge was true. 
He would not, however, pursue that point 
further; he accepted with pleasure the 
entire disavowal of the practice by the 
clergy of Scotland, and their condemna- 
tion of it. He undoubtedly thought that 
the subject of extending Church accom- 
modation in Scotland was one which 
Government ought to take into speedy and 
serious consideration. At the same time, 
it was undeniable that the question was 
not a single one, or a question which could 
be considered abstractedly. Care must 
be taken that the measures adopted were 
measures calculated to remedy the evil. 
They must be certain that the neglect of 
public worship and of pastoral instruction 
in Scotland arose from a want of church 
room before they proceeded to the exten- 
sion of church room as a remedy. He 
could scarcely help thinking that if a man 
in Scotland were really desirous to go to 
Church, he would not find any difficulty in 
finding a church to go to. But he was 
ready to consider the subject. He was 
ready to go further. He would promise 
the assistance to the object of the peti- 
tioners which had before been promised, if 
the property which was the property of the 
church was now at the dispesal of the 
Crown and Parliament—the hereditary 
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revenues. He would be ready to consider 
whether these funds were not available for 
the purposes in view, and whether these 
could be effected in the manner in which 
it was now supposed they could. If these 
funds were found insufficient, and it was 
reported to be wise and expedient, then he 
for one would go farther upon the subject, 
and say that the subject ought to be 
immediately taken up and receive serious 
consideration. 

The Earl of Aberdeen was very sorry 
that the noble Viscount had not said a 
little more upon so important a matter. 
He had now only repeated, nearly word 
for word, what he had said three years 
ago. For when he was pressed upon the 
subject at that time, the noble Viscount 
had declared that it should receive the 
immediate and serious consideration of his 
Majesty’s Government. What the noble 
Baron who presented the petition could 
mean by speaking of the great gratifica- 
tion which he felt at what was going to be 
done, he was at a loss to conjecture. All 
that the noble Viscount now said was, that 
if the measure should be found wise and 
expedient (on which the noble Viscount 
gave no opinion himself), he would be 
disposed to look at the funds derived from 
the bishops’ rents and teinds for the pur- 
pose of carrying the desired object into 
effect. He wished, however, to press upon 
the noble Viscount’s attention, that in the 
recent discussions at the General Assem-. 
bly of the Church of Scotland, it was held 
that those funds were inviolable. He 
could assure the noble Viscount that there 
was no political feeling on this subject. 
It was a question on which all parties in 
Scotland were unanimous. The General 
Assembly, it must be recollected, was not 
composed entirely of clergy. A great 
part of the body consisted of laymen, 
and of laymen whose constituents were 
favourable to the political opinions of the 
noble Viscount, for they were the reformed 
town-councils of boroughs. When the 
General Assembly, therefore, unanimously 
pressed this subject upon the attention of 
Parliament, the noble Viscount must 
admit that the opinion was an impartial 
one. He begged to remind the noble 
Viscount, that by her oath her Majesty 
was bound to preserve and protect the 
Established Church of Scotland. He had 
had the honour to see her Majesty take 
and subscribe to that oath. It depended 
upon the noble Viscount whether that oath 
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should be kept in spirit and sincerity. 
For that, as well as for other matters of 
great importance, the noble Viscount was 
responsible. Under those circumstances, 
and when it was evident that the people 
of Scotland were unanimous in their 
opinion on the subject, he trusted that the 
noble Viscount woula do something more 
than declare that the matter should be 
taken into serious consideration ; and that, 
if it were found wise and expedient, the 
people of Scotland should enjoy the great 
favour of having their wishes attended to. 
Ile believed that the noble Viscount would 
find the extension of Church accommoda- 
tion in Scotland desirable even as a ques- 
tion of economy. There was no doubt in 
that country that there had been a great 
increase of crime of late years, in conse- 
quence of a deficiency of spiritual instruc- 
tion. Five-and-twenty years ago, the 
whole annual expense of criminal prosecu- 
tions in Scotland was 5,000/.; it was now 
30,0007. He trusted the noble Viscount 
would be induced to take a more favourable 
view of the question, for he must say that 
the statements which the noble Viscount 
had just made, did not satisfy him. 

The Earl of Camperdown said, the 
question was one which required their best 
consideration, not only from the weight of 
a petition coming from such a body as 
the General Assembly, but also from the 
great importance of the subject. He 
agreed with the noble Earl opposite, that 
the people of Scotland took great interest 
in it. He knew that the question oc- 
cupied the attention of all classes in that 
country, but he was chiefly anxious to 
express his opinion respecting it generally, 
because his opinion differed from that of 
the noble Earl opposite. Attached as he 
was to the Church of Scotland, in which 
he had been born and bred up, he would 
say, if her Majesty’s Ministers had shown 
any negligence or remissness with regard” 
to its interest, he would have been the 
first to come forward and reprobate such 
conduct. But he did not think the 
Government was chargeable with either 
remissness or negligence. The question 
was one of a local nature. It related 
entirely to the Church of Scotland, which 
was an establishment altogether different 
from the Church of England and Ireland, 
and he could not see the expediency of 
taking a sum out of the Consolidated Fund 
for the support of that Church, because 
they would thereby lay a burthen on the 
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whole country. He could not, therefore, 
see how his noble Friend would be justi- 
fied in calling on the other House to grant 
money for that purpose. But, besides, 
in his opinion, it had not been made out 
that a grant for the endowment of churches 
would do away with the evils complained 
of, and Government would not be justified 
in doing any such thing. If the question 
were to be taken up, it must be taken up 
as a general question. Having read the 
Report with attention, he was sorry to 
say, (and it was impossible to deny the 
fact) that great numbers of the inhabitants 
were not in the habit of attending the 
Church, and therefore great doubts arose 
as to the necessity for additional Church 
accommodation. It was a fact stated in 
the Report, that at present there were 
25,000 seats unappropriated. Denying 
the propriety of going down to the other 
House for a grant, he thought the noble 
Viscount had pursued the only course 
open to him, by recommending the Com- 
missioners to investigate other sources for 
supplying the deficiency in Church ac- 
commodation. From a memorial laid on 
the table three years ago, it appeared that 
there was an annual income from bishops’ 
rents of 2,7172., and it was therefore 
right to call the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to that subject. It had been 
stated, that politics were mixed up with 
the question; and he was sorry to find 
that such was the fact. Such was not 
in general the character of the Scotch 
clergy. The Scotch clergy had formerly 
abstained from politics, and devoted them- 
selves to the sacred duties of their office, 
thereby setting an example worthy of 
imitation by the clergy of other parts of 
the country; and though some had come 
forward in support of episcopacy, which 
in that country had passed away, yet 
there were others who conducted them- 
selves better as clergymen, who did not 
mix themselves up with politics, and 
thereby secured the love and affection of 
the people. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that his 
noble Friend had done the clergy of Scot- 
land much injustice in his remarks upon 
their conduct, which he felt bound to 
He denied that they had pursued 
a political course. They had felt it their 
duty to come forward, perhaps in conse- 
quence of the impolicy of supporting an 
establishment by heavy blowsand great dis- 
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of Scotland had not sought for the fran- 
chise, before it had been conferred on 
them, and had distinctly abstained from 
all interferences in political matters. The 
Legislature, however, having granted them 
the franchise, thereby imposed upon them 
a duty, in the discharge of which they 
should necessarily vote at elections for 
boroughs and counties ; and this they had 
done in order to maintain an establish- 
ment which they conceived to be essential 
to the peace and well-being of the country. 
He thought, therefore, that the attack 
which had been made on them had 
come rather ungraciously from one who 
professed himself to be a zealous and 
sincere member of the Church of Scot- 
land. As to the want of Church accom- 
modation in Scotland, he thought there 
could be no doubt. ‘Two years and a- 
half ago this subject had been laid before 
the two Houses of Parliament in the 
speech from the Throne, and strongly re- 
commended to their consideration. A 
Commission had been appointed, who 
had made their first Report to Parliament 
in the following Session, and the sum of 
50,0002. had been voted for the Church 
of Scotland, which was a new admission 
of the want of accommodation. 
sum of 50,000/. had been voted by the 
House of Commons for churches in other 
parts of Scotland. The people of Scotland 
themselves, who were not very fond of 
unnecessary subscriptions, had subscribed 
150,000/. for the same purpose, and they 
had done soupon the representation of the 
clergy that this destitution existed. He held 
in his hand a copy of the memorial which 
had been presented on this subject in 
1834, so that it was now three years since 
there had been Jaid before her Majesty’s 
Ministers the most conclusive evidence of 
the want of Church accommodation, and 
as yet nothing had been done. He, how- 
ever, was ready to take as an earnest what 
was proposed by his noble Friend, and he 
hoped it would be the beginning of great 
and important benefits to the people of 
Scotland. 
Petition laid on the table. 


Crown Souicitors, (ireranp).] 
The Earl of Weécklow rose to move, in 
conformity with the notice he had given 
on a former evening, for certain docu- 
ments connected with the administration 
of justice in the courts of quarter sessions 
in Ireland, It was very well known, that 
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there were few institutions in Ireland 
which had been productive of more good, 
and subject to less evil, than the courts 
of quarter session. ‘They had been con- 
ducted upon a system which had given 
universal satisfaction; in fact, amongst 
all the complaints that had been made 
against various institutions in Ireland, he 
jhad not heard one against the court of 
| petty sessions. Notwithstanding this, her 
_ Majesty’s present Ministers had thought it 
“necessary, so great was their passion for re- 
' form, to interfere with the manner of con- 
| ducting business in these courts ; and ac- 
| cordingly, in the course of the year before 
| last, had introduced a new system, to which 
| was appended a considerable share of fresh 
| patronage. Under the pretence of assimi- 
lating these courts to the courts of assize, 
they created a new class of officers, in 
jnumber altogether thirty-four, called 
quarter session Crown solicitors, for the 
purpose of conducting the criminal busi- 
| ness in these courts. He should not now 
consider whether that was an improvement 
}or not. In his opinion it was not; and 
'to be so would mainly depend on the 
| qualification of the persons appointed to 
the office. He had no hesitation in saying 
that those who had been appointed by her 
Majesty’s Ministers were not persons that 
ought to have been appointed. He did 
not say that, on the ground that they were 
all, or nearly all, of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, because he was one of those 
who considered it the duty of Government 
to follow up the act of emancipation by 
carefully avoiding to make religion a cause 
of exclusion. Neither did he say so on 
the ground that they entertained the same 
political opinions as the present Ministers, 
who had every right to choose persons of 
their own principles; but he did ob- 
ject to them as being notoriously op- 
posed to the institutions of this country, 
as well-known public agitators in their 
respective counties, and members of that 
party in Ireland whose object was the 
separation of the two countries, and who 
were the instigators of a great portion of 
the crime committed in that part of the 
kingdom. ‘The paper for which he was 
about to move was a copy of a circular 
addressed from the Attorney-General for 
[reland to the Crown solicitors in each 
county, requiring them to forward to him 
all the informations taken by the magis- 
trates, which were to be brought before the 
quarter sessions, in order that he might 
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judge if they were fit cases for trial. He 
believed it had been found that the 
system did not work efficiently, and it 
therefore became necessary to establish 
this check, Another question upon which 
he wished to be informed was, in what 
manner was the Attorney-General to be 
remunerated for this new duty imposed on 
him. During the assizes the Attorney- 
General was paid a fee of fifteen guineas, 
being thirty guineas a-year for the whole 
batch of cases in each county. If that 
were to be the scale of payment, their 
Lordships would see that it would give an 
immense revenue to that officer ; inasmuch 
as the assizes were held but twice, while 
the quarter sessions were held eight times 
a-year. 
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was more easy, because no application was 
necessary to Parliament on the subject. It 
might be said that they appeared in the 
miscellaneous estimates, but it was well 
known that many of them, from the late 
period of the Session at which they were 
brought forward, and the smallness of their 
amount, often escaped the vigilance of 
Parliament. The noble Earl concluded 
by moving for a copy of the letter addressed 
by the Attorney-General, dated the 5th of 
May last, to the several Crown solicitors 
in lreland,. 

The Earl of Mulgrave agreed with the 
noble Earl that it was more convenient 
that he should have sought for information 
on this subject by making a motion, than 


There were four quarter sessions, | by putting a question; and he was the 


and two places at which they were held in | more convinced of it since the noble Earl, 
each county, so that the Attorney-General | by having done so, enabled him to bring 


would be furnished with eight batches of 
cases. If he were not to be paid the same 
sum for these, he should like to know why ; 
for, on looking at the Parliamentary 
Returns, he found the number ofcases tried 


at the assizes in 1835, to be 6,000, while | 


those at the quarter sessions amounted to 
21,000. Last year the number tried at the 
assizes was upwards of 6,000, and at 
the quarter sessions 24,000. The Govern- 
ment had taken great credit to itself for 
having created so much tranquillity during 
that year, and for having established 
order and regularity under the benign reign 
of the noble Ear], and for having cleared all 
the gaols, as the noble Earl was well 
aware of, notwithstanding that the number 
of cases tried at the quarter sessions ex- 
ceeded that of the preceding year by nearly 
4,000. If, then, the same scale of pay- 
ment to the Attorney-General was not 
adopted in reference to the business of the 
quarter sessions, he should he glad to be 
informed why? If it were not to cost the 
nation any thing, he protested against such 
a course, for no Government had a right to 
expect its officers to perform very onerous 
duties without being fairly remunerated. 
The fees which were paid to those thirty- 
four Crown solicitors came out of the 
Consolidated Fund; so that in proportion 
as this country contributed to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, in the same proportion did it 
contribute towards the expenses of this 
Irish job. Thus jobs of the kind were 
matters of no difliculty in that country, 
and if it were the object of the Govern- 
ment to increase the fees of the Attorney- 
General or any other public officer, nothing 
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before their Lordships, proofs of how com- 
pletely mistaken the noble Earl was in his 
remarks and inferences upon the subject. 
The noble Earl had moved for a letter of 
the Attorney-General’s, and in reference 
to it, stated, that the management of the 
quarter sessions had either answered or 
failed. If it had answered, he said, what 
was the necessity for this circular letter? 
Now, perhaps their Lordships would be 
surprised to hear, that there was no no- 
velty whatever in this document. It was 
precisely and technically the common form 
of a circular which had been addressed to 
those counties in which public prosecu- 


| tions had taken place, to the clerks of the 





assizes, and clerks of the peace, ever since 
the alteration had been made. It was, in 
fact, coeval with the alteration. That he 
thought met at once the question of the 
noble Earl. The letter to which the noble 
Earl alluded, might appear more stringent 
in its terms to some clerks of the peace 
than others. The general form was this: 
—The first Crown solicitor wrote for those 
informations to the clerk of the peace, 
and if he did not receive them, a small 
cogent letter was despatched, in which 
the Attorney-General’s name was brought 
in. Indeed, he believed the name of the 
Lord-lieutenant was sometimes mentioned, 
when the informations were not forwarded 
on the first application. The Attorney- 
General had thought with him, that by 
establishing a more efficient mode of pro- 
secuting at the quarter sessions, they 
would be enabled to put down those 
brutal and ferociecus crimes which arose 
principally from faction fights, and which 
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tended so much to demoralise the lower 
classes of that country. He was happy 
to have by him a letter of the assistant- 
barrister of Tipperary, where these faction 
fights existed perhaps to the greatest ex- 
tent, which he thought would show at 
once what had been the result of this 
alteration, and more efficient mode of 
prosecution. ‘The noble Earl read the 
letter, which was dated April, 1837, and 
stated, that within the last twelve months, 
crime had undergone great diminution in 
that county; and after enumerating seve- 
ral otfences, such as faction fights at fairs 
and markets, taking forcible possession of 
lands, &c., added, that not a single oc- 
currence of that kind had taken place in 
the county during the previous year, al- 
though before that there was scarcely a 
fair or market held at which some of them 
were not perpetrated. On coming down 
to the House, he had met a noble Lord, 
not a Member of that House (Lord 
Bloomfield), who said that he could never 
sufficiently thank him for the boon he had 
conferred upon the county of Tipperary, 
in having appointed Mr. Hanley as as- 
sistant-barrister, so that the House might 
safely rely upon any statement that gen- 
tleman put forward. With regard to 
what the noble Earl had said about pa- 
tronage, he had only to observe, that 
before the appointments had been regu- 
larly made, the fee to the solicitor was two 
guineas; it had since been reduced to 
one; and he could further state, that the 
utmost extent of fees received by any of 
these officers in the year, was 50/., which 
went down to so lowa sum as 10/. He 
was perfectly ready to take upon himself 
the full and undivided responsibility of 
the general distribution of patronage in 
Ireland. It had been made a matter of 
complaint against the Irish Government, 
that they had appointed to the ofhice of 
Crown solicitor, none but attornies of in- 
ferior practice. To this charge, the ob- 
vious answer was, that from the very 
necessity of the case, they were compelled 
to choose from amongst professional gen- 
tlemen practising in the court; that what 
were called bar attornies were the class of 
lawyers who chiefly attended at the ses- 
sions courts, and if they did not form the 
most eminent members of the profession, 
he was unable to see how the Government 
could be held responsible for a cireum- 
stance of that nature. It had also been 
made a matter of accusation against his 
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learned Friend, who then was Attorney- 
General for Ireland, that he had recom- 
mended for Crown solicitors, hardly 
any, except Roman Catholics. To that 
the reply was equally simple and conclu- 
sive, as in the preceding case—namely, 
that in a great number of places, none 
but Roman Catholics were to be found. 
A third subject of complaint was, that 
these appointments were bestowed upon 
persons who had rendered themselves re- 
markable as political agents and agitators. 
Now, that was a grave and serious charge, 
which, if made at all, ought to be seriously 
preferred at a time and under circum- 
stances when it could be fully and fairly 
met. It should not be incidentally intros 
duced amongst a variety of other matters. 
He begged to know, why it had not been 
brought forward that time last year. If 
there had been any real unfitness in the 
persons appointed, any substantial abuse 
of the powers of the Crown, why had not 
the subject been separately and substan- 
tively brought under the notice of Parlia- 
ment? He was in London at that period 
of the year, and so was his learned Friend 
by whom those appointments had princi- 
pally been advised; then would have been 
the fitting time to have brought them 
openly and manfully forward, and not 
thus in an indirect way use them, as it 
were, for the purpose of hinting away 
men’s characters. In the course of the 
observations made at different times upon 
the state of Ireland, there had been fre. 
quent reference to the state of the county 
of Tipperary; but from the communica- 
tions which he had received from the 
assistant barrister of that county, as well 
as from various returns to which it was 
not possible for him on so short a notice to 
have access, he was enabled to say, that 
there was a great deal of exaggeration upon 
that subject, that the condition of the 
county was very much improved, and that 
it enjoyed, not only comparative, but a 
great deal of positive tranquillity. He 
conceived that there existed the most 
conclusive and satisfactory evidence, that 
the system now in use at the quarter 
sessions was one which had worked well, 
and which if continued would produce 
the best effects—such as all persons 
interested in [rish affairs could not but 
admit to be beneficial. As to the emolu 
ment derivable from it to the Attorney- 
General, he had only to observe that he 
had declined to accept any remuneration, 
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and even if he had agreed to accept it the 
amount would be very little. On the 
authority of the Crown solicitor for the 
Munster circuit, he could state that the 
fees to the Attorney-General from that 
division of the island, would not amount 
to more than from 302. to 40/7. Some 
allusion had been made to an act of cle- 
mency exercised in the case of prisoners 
who had been discharged from confinement 
in Ireland. He had since then obtained 
some returns on that subject, and he was 
therefore in a condition to state, that not 
above two or three of those prisoners had 
been recommitted under any serious 
charge. It might be said, that that had 
happened fortuitously, but he might be 
allowed to reply, that it was a very re- 
markable coincidence. It was, he con- 
ceived, a most extraordinary circumstance, 
that out of the number discharged only 
nineteen in all should have been recom- 
mitted, every one of whom, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, was for offences 
of the most trifling description. From 
the time that he had been concerned in 
the government of Ireland to the present 
moment, he had endeavoured to discharge 
the duties of his office with strict fairness, 
and in the spirit of the Emancipation Act, 
which was intended to put an end to all 
religious distinctions. 
The motion was withdrawn. 


Succession to 


Succession tro rue THrone.| The 
Lord Chancellor moved the second reading 
of the Succession Bill. It was the duty 
of Parliament to provide for every event, 
however remote, which might aflect the 
administration of the Government of the 
country. The object of this Bill was, to 
provide in case of the demise of the Crown, 
and in case the heir presumptive to the 
Crown should at that time be out of the 
country, for the carrying on the business 
of the Executive Government, as without 
such provision it would be difficult, 
indeed impossible, to carry on the Execu- 
tive Government, until the next heir to 
the Throne arrived in this country. The 
precedent followed, on this occasion, was 
that of the Act of Queen Anne. ‘There 
was, at that time, a disputed succession, 
which was not the case at present, but 
nevertheless, the possible and very remote 


contingency of having the machinery of 


Government stopped, if the demise of the 
Crown should take place while the heir 
presumptive was in a foreign kingdom, 
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should be provided for, and in this provi- 
sion, the Act of the 6th of Queen Anne 
was followed. The Bill provided that 
certain great officers of state—namely, 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keeper of 
the Great Seal, the Lord High Treasurer, 
the Lord President of the Council, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Lord High Admiral, 
and the Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench, at the time being respectively, 
should act as Lords Justices to exercise 
all the powers and authorities of the suc- 
cessor to the Crown as he or she would 
exercise them if present, until his or her 
arrival in this kingdom, or until he or she 
should otherwise order. The Bill also 
provided, that the heir or heiress pre 
sumptive to the Throne might at any time 
deposit a list (which list was revocable at 
pleasure) of such persons as he or she 
might appoint to act with such justices, 
and to be considered as part of them, 
with the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord High Chancellor or Keeper of 
the Great Seal, or the representative of 
such heir or heiress presumptive at the 
Court of Great Britain, and the persons 
named in that list were to exercise in 
common with the Lords already named 
the functions of royalty, until the suc« 
cessor of the Throne should. otherwise 
determine. There was, however, a provi- 
sion in the Bill which restricted the powers 
of the Lords Justices to the exercise of all 
the functions of royalty, save only those 
which were necessary to carry on the 
Government of the country. For exam- 
ple, they were not to have the power of 
dissolving Parliament, nor giving the 
Royal Assent to any Bill for altering the 
succession to the Throne, nor to any Bill 
for changing the established religion of 
England, Scotland, or Ireland. They 
were also restricted in their power so as 
not to be able to grant peerages, or in 
any way to interfere with the privileges of 
the Sovereign, save and except such Acts 
as were necessary for carrying on the 
Government. In the second section of 
the Act, he should propose, when the Bill 
was in Committee, so to alter it as that 
the heir presumptive should have the 
power of nominating, not seven persons, 
to which by the Bill, as it now stood, he 
was restricted, but any such numbers, to 
act with the Lords Justices already named, 
as he might think proper. 

Lord Brougham admitted, that the pre- 
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cedent of the Act of Anne was followed 
in this instance; but in the Act of Anne, 
it was stated that any appointment of 
such additional Lords Justices which had 
been already made would be valid, which 
was not the case in the present Bill. But 
there was another circumstance connected 
with the Bill to which he was anxious to 
call the attention of their Lordships, and 
though he was aware that the present was 
not the proper time for bringing it for- 
ward, he felt it necessary to mention it as 
a sort of caveat against one of the princi- 
ples of the Bill. When the Act of Anne 
was passed, the royal family of England 
were very differently circumstanced from 
what they were at present. At that time, 
the succession was confined to the Elec- 
tress Sophia, and the heirs of her body, 
being Protestants. But there were other 
members of the royal family, to assert or 
recognise whose title would then have 
been high treason. fe had no wish to follow 
the precedent established by the Act of 
Anne out of respect to those great and 
eminent men by whom the Act had been 
framed—he more particularly alluded to 
Lord Godolphin and Lord Somers; yet 
he was greatly disposed to think that 
those eminent statesmen would not in the 
present day, and under the present cir- 
cumstances, take the course of which they 
at that time established the precedent. 
Whether they wished to establish Lords 
Justices or a custos regni, or a regent, he 
was sure they would not pass over the 
members of the royal family who were of 
full age and resident within the realm at 
the time. Te thought, therefore, that 
some portion of the royal family, he 
meant, of course, those who were of full 
age and resident in the kingdom, should 
be named as amongst the Lords Justices. 
He felt it necessary to call the attention 
of his noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack to this, which he wished to be 
taken as a sort of caveat against the Bill, 
for unless he saw very good reason for 
altering his opinion on the subject, he 
would, at a future stage of the Bill, em- 
body his objection as a substantive mo- 
tion. 

Lord Wynford thought, that if any 
portion of the royal family were to be in- 
cluded in the Bill, all of them ought to 
be. He, however, thought it would be 
the much better and more simple course 
to follow the precedent of the Act of 
Anne, which appointed certain great 
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officers of state for the time being, to 
whom were to be added certain other 
individuals appointed by the heir pre- 
sumptive. The precedent of Anne had 
been since that period twice followed in 
the appointment of Lords Justices, but in 
neither case had members of the royal 
family been included. He, therefore, 
thought it would be much better to leave 
the Bill as it now stood, following as it 
did the precedents already established. 
Lord Brougham thought, that the Bill 
should recognise the right of the heir 
presumptive, or heir apparent, as much as 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the 
Lord Chancellor, or any other of the Lords 
Justices. There was a great difference 
between Lords Justices appointed by an 
Act of Parliament, as in this case, and 
Lords Justices appointed by the Crown. 
In the latter case, the power of the Lords 
Justices was limited by such rules and 
regulations as the King might please to 
fix until his return to the country. Inthe 
reign of Geo. Ist he appointed the Prince, 
who was afterwards George 2nd, as custos 
regni ; George 2nd, during his absence, 
appointed Queen Caroline Regent, and 
after the death of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, he appointed Lords Justices. As 
to Queen Anne not being named in the 
Commission of Lords Justices in the ab- 
sence of King William, the reason was 
obvious; she was then Princess of Den-« 
mark, a married woman, and being under 
the influence of her husband, who was a 
foreigner, it would not have been proper 
or constitutional to have named her in it. 
The Duke of Wellington said, it ap- 
peared to him that the object of the Bill 
was to secure the succession in the ab- 
sence of the Sovereign, and to carry on 
the Government between the demise of one 
Sovereign and the arrival here of the 
other, that other being then in a foreign 
country. It appeared to him that the 
Sovereign, before his arrival in this coun- 
try, might appoint members of the royal 
family or others to carry on the Govern- 
ment until his return, They should not 
be imposed upon him, for it was clear that 
on his accession to the Throne, he might 
appoint whom he pleased to carry on the 
Government of the country in his absence. 
It should, therefore, be left to him to give 
instructions to the Lords Justices to exer- 
cise such functions in his absence, and 
with such limitations as he should direct. 
Lord Brougham contended, _ that 
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there was no instance in which Parliament 
had left out members of the royal family 
in a case of this kind, where they were of 
full age, and resident within the realm. 
The great officers of state were not more 
known in the country than the members 
of the royal family of full age. The Bill, 
however, only provided for a bare possi- 
bility, for the exercise of the royal au- 
thority in case of a demise of the Crown, 
and should that event take place in the 
lifetime of the King of Hanover, Duke of 
Cumberland in England, and before her 
Majesty had an heir apparent to the 
Throne. It was, in fact, for the exercise 
of the royal authority for some ten or 
twelve days before the arrival of the new 
Sovereign, but even in providing for this 
barely possible contingency it behoved 
Parliament not to depart from principle. 
In all such cases, Parliament should take 
into consideration and include in the 
commission members of the royal family 
of full age, resident within the realm. 
Bill read a second time. 


Protection to Dogs. 


me ens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 3, 1837. 

Mrinutes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Imprisonment for 
Debt; Bills of Exchange; Coroners of Durham; Sheriff's 
Courts (Scotland); China Courts.—Read a second time :— 
East India Postage.—Read a first time :—Central Criminal 
Court Assimilation; Slave Trade; Treaties Act Conti- 
nuance ; Bank of Ireland Postponement; Militia Ballot 
suspension ; Assessed Taxes Act extension. 

Petitions presented. By Lord Morprtu, from Dublin, 
against any alteration of the Reform Acts against the 
Irish Poor-law Bill ; and for the better Observance of the 
Sabbath. 


Prorection to Docs.] The House 
went into a Committee on the Cruelty to 
Animals (Ireland) Bill. 

Lord D, Stuart would take that op- 
portunity of saying, that he thought 
some measure should be adopted for the 
protection of that most useful animal, the 
dog. It was revolting to see the enormous 
weights they were made to draw, and, in 
his opinion, the names of the owners 
ought, as in other cases, to be painted on 
the carts, in order that there might be no 
difficulty in ascertaining the owners of any 
dog who might be cruelly treated. He 
did not know whether it was possible to 
introduce a clause for the protection of 
these animals into the present Bill, but if 
it could be conveniently done, he trusted 
the noble Lord (Morpeth) would not ob- 
ject to the insertion of such a clause. 

Viscount Morpeth would haye been glad 
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to have done so, but as the present Bill 
was merely an extension of the English 
Act to Ireland, and as there was no clause 
in the original Bill for the protection of 
the dog, he was afraid such a clause as 
had been proposed could not be inserted. 

Lord D. Stuart hoped, that in the 
next Session the Government would intro- 
duce a general measure on the subject, 
and he might mention that he had in the 
Vote-oflice a petition signed by upwards 
of 4,000 persons praying for protection to 
the dog. 

The clauses of the Bill were agreed to, 
House resumed. 


Country Treasurers (IRELAND).] 
House went into Committee on the Trea- 
surers of Counties (Ireland) Bill. 

Sir R. Ferguson objected to the Bill, 
as the machinery it created was entirely 
new, and likely to prove expensive. One 
of the clauses was particularly objee- 
tionable. In that clause it was proposed 
to charge 5s. upon every 1002. collected in 
the different counties, while there was no 
information given how the sum to be thus 
raised was to be expended, although it 
was perfectly clear that the amount would 
not be sufficient for the purposes of the 
Act. A great many persons in Ireland 
thought the office of Treasurer in the Irish 
counties ought to be abolished altogether. 
The mode in which the balances were de- 
posited was also objectionable; and as 
there was no opportunity of sending the 
Bill over to Ireland to ascertain the opi- 
nions of those who were best acquainted 
with the subject, it would be betier to 
postpone it till another Session. 

Mr. Sergeant Woulfe said, the Bill 
would not deprive the grand jurors of any 
power which they at present possessed, 
and he could see no good reason for post- 
poning it. The treasurers in Ireland had, 
in some instances, been the cause of great 
loss to the country. He did not blame 
the grand juries, but they had not attended 


with sufficient vigilance to the accounts of 


the treasurers, and in his opinion those 
accounts could not be properly and satis- 
factorily inspected, until placed under thie 
control of a public officer responsible to 
Parliament, and it was the object of this 
Bill to effect that desirable end. 

Mr. Lucas allowed that some alterations 
in the system of inspecting the accounts of 
the treasurers of counties in Ircland was 
necessary. He did not, however, deem 
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the Bill adequate to that purpose, and he 
trusted that Government would not press 
it at this late period of the Session. 

Mr. O'Connell considered the present 
mode of inspecting the accounts of the 
county treasurers extremely unsatisfactory. 
There was one case in which a treasurer had 


died with a large sum belonging to one of 


the Irish counties in his possession, and 
left no proof that that money was due ; and 
it was but too probable that larger losses 
would be sustained, should the present 
Bill not pass, as the amount of securities 
was in many instances not sufficient to 
cover the sums which the treasurers often 
had in their possession. ‘They were, how- 
ever, discussing the principle of the Bill, 
which had been agreed to, and as the 
House was in Committee, they ought to 
proceed with the details. He entreated 
the Government to press the Bill as one 
highly essential to the protection of the 
public interests in Ireland. 

The clauses were agreed to. House re- 
sumed. 


Suppry — Misceiianrous Estt- 
mates.] The House went into a Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

On the vote of 34,000/. for defraying 
the expenses of the sheriffs (Scotland), 

Mr. Wallace objected to the vote, and 
said, that he had inquired into the nature 
of their courts, and into the conduct as 
well as the duties of the judges, but with- 
out receiving satisfactory information. He 
could, however, state, that there were 
three judges not only useless, but injurious 
to the country, and their services ought 
to be dispensed with. They never attended 
the court. No witnesses were examined, 
no counsel pleaded. It was gross absurd- 
ity and injustice to continug the system, 
and he would move, as an amendment, 
‘that 24,0002. be substituted for 34,000/., 
until the said judges comply with the 
existing law, which entitles them to 
salaries.” 

Vote agreed to. 

On the proposal to grant 88,000/. to- 
wards defraying the expense of erecting 
new Houses of Parliament, 

Mr. Hume objected to vote any money 
under this head until more accurate esti- 
mates, sanctioned by a Committee of the 
House, had been submitted to Parliament. 
He should move that the vote be post- 
poned ull next Session. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
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it was a matter of more immediate concern 
to the House than to the Government. If 
they were content the House should re- 
main in the present state another year, he 
could have no objection, At the same 
time, he did not think it would be very 
creditable, after the report of a Select 
Committee, and the other preliminary 
steps which had been taken, if the vote 
should be delayed for another year. 

Sir George Strickland thought the 
general opinion out of doors was unfavour- 
able to Mr. Barry’s plan. He strongly 
objected to the style of architecture which 
had been adopted, and concurred with the 
hon. Member for Middlesex, in thinking 
that the vote should be postponed till next 
Session. 

Sir Robert Inglis reminded the Com- 
mittee that the present question was not 
at all with respect to the merits of Mr. 
Barry’s plan. That had already been de- 
cided. After being engaged two years 
and nine months in preliminaries, he 
could not conceive a greater waste of time 
than would be occasioned by another re- 
ference of this matter to a Committee up 





stairs. 


The Committee divided on the grant, 
Ayes 100; Noes 20: Majority 80. 


List of the Aves. 


Adan, Sir C. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Alford, Viscount 
Alsager, Captain 
Archdall, M. 
Bagot, M. W. 
Baillie, H. D. 
Barclay, C. 
Baring, I’, T. 
Baring, F. 
daring, Il. B. 
Baring, W. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Biddulph, R. 
Blackburne, I. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Cavendish, hon. C. 
Chalmers, P. 
Chetwynd, Captain 


Colborne, N. W.R. 


Corbett, T. G. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dennistoun, J. 
Dillwyn, L. W, 
Divett, E, 


Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dundas, J. D. 
East, J. B. 

Elley, Sir J. 
Estcourt, T. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fergusson, rt. hn. R.C, 
Ferguson, R. 
Forster, C.S. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Geary, Sir W. 
Gresley, Sir R. 
Grey, Sir G. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Ilamilton, Lord C. 
Hastie, A. 

Ifector, C. 

Hind, J. H. 
Hobhouse,rt. hn.Sir J. 
Hogg, J. W. 

llope, Il. T. 
Howick, Viscount 
Ilumphery, J. 
Jephson, C. D. O, 
Jervis, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Kirk, P. 

Lennox, Lord G. 
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Lushington, C. 
Mangles, J. 
Moreton, hon. A. II. 
Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, rt. hon. J. A. 
Packe, C. W. 
Parker, J. 

Parnell, rt. hn. Sir HW. 
Patten, J. W. 

Pease, J. 

Pollen, Sir J. W. 
Price, Sir R. 

Reid, Sir J. R. 

Rice, rt. hon. T. S. 
Richards, R. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Ross, C. 


Supply— 

Seymour, Lord 
Shaw, rt, hon. F. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Sheppard, T. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Thomson, rt. hn. C. P. 
Townley, R. G. 
Tracy, C. H. 

Tulk, C. A. 
Warburton, II. 
Wilbraham, hon. B. 
Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. 
Wyse, T. 

Young, G. F. 


Rushbrooke, Colonel TELLERS, 
Russell, Lord J. Hay, Sir A, L. 
Seale, Colonel Wood, C. 


List of the Nors. 


Mackinnon, W. A. 
Maxwell, J. 
Mosley, Sir O. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Thompson, Colonel 
Wakley, T. 
Wallace, R. 
TELLERS, 
IIume, J. 
Hawes, B. 


Baring, T. 

Bateson, Sir R. 
Becket, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Bridgeman, HH. 
Brownrigg, 5. 
Codrington, Admiral 
Dick, Q. 
Duncombe, hon, A. 
Evans, G. 

Gillon, W. 

Knight, H. G. 
Mackenzie, T. 


Vote passed. 

On a sum of 114,160/, 14s. 6d. being 
proposed for advances on account of 
arrears and charges for the administration 
of justice and the civil government of the 
province of Lower Canada, 

Mr. Hume objected to the vote, which 
was nothing but a fine imposed on the 
people of England for the bad government 
of the colonists. 

Mr. Robinson complained that the re- 
solution affirming the principle of discharg- 
ing allarrears of salaries from the Canadian 
exchequer as well as the other resolutions 
agreed to by the House with respect to the 
colony, had not been followed up by a 
legislative enactment, and that the people 
of England should now be called on to vote 
so large asum. The amount of the vote 
might have been applied, but for the re- 
missness of Government, reduce nearly 
the whole of the duty on marine insur- 
ances, or to give relief to other important 
interests which required it. 

Lord John Russell said, that the House 
had, in conformity with the message from 
her Majesty, agreed not to proceed with 
any measure likely to give rise to much 
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discussion. Ministers had by no means 
abandoned the principles of the resolu- 
tions, though they were precluded by cir- 
cumstances from introducing a Bill founded 
on them; and should he have the honour 
of holding the office he now filled in the 
next Parliament, he would feel it his duty 
to endeavour to give effect to them by 
legislative enactment. 

Lord Stanley said, that Government 
were highly censurable in delaying to bring 
in a Bill immediatly after the resolutions 
had passed. Sucha step would have been 
most valuable as an evidence of their sin- 
cerity to that portion of the community of 
Lower Canada which they had by the re- 
solutions declared it to be their intention 
to protect, and for the suppression of those 
indications of discontent and partial distur- 
bance which now appeared. Admitting 
that Government had no other course to 
take at present than that which they had 
adopted, he must regret they had not at 
an earlier period manifested their deter- 
mination to act up to the resolutions. If 
this vote were a fine upon the people of 
England, as the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex had termed it, no power on earth 
would induce him to consent to it, but he 
consented to it because it held out the 
most solemn pledge which, under present 
circumstances, Government could give to 
the people of England and of Canada, that 
they would act up to those resolutions. 
They had been pledged over and over 
again in that House, and now they gave 
security to keep their pledges in the sum of 
140,0002. It was absolutely essential that 
this advance should be made as a guaran- 
tee to both nations that Ministers should 
not shrink, if they were desirous of shrink- 
ing, from the declarations they had made. 
It had given him great satisfaction to hear 
the frank declaration of his noble Friend, 
that should he continue to hold his present 
office in the next Parliament, he would 
endeavour to give effect to the resolutions, 
whatever party might oppose him. 

Mr. Hume advised the noble Lord not 
to take counsel from an enemy. It was 
vain to talk of giving effect to the resolu- 
tions. A bill for such a purpose would 
be mere waste paper, unless Government 
were prepared to send an army to Canada 
to compel its people to obedience. 

Lord John Russell might deny entirely 
the justice of the charge which the noble 
Lord opposite had brought against the 
Government. He did not think it would 
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have been right in Ministers to abandon 
every other measure for the sole purpose of 
carrying a Billregarding Canada. He did 
not at all believe in the existence of gene- 
ral discontent in that country, nor did he 
anticipate that it would be necessary to 
have recourse toany measures of harshness 
or severity to give effect to the line of 
policy laid down in the resolutions. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 43; 
Noes 10: Majority 33. 


List of the Avrs. 


Freemen and Electors. 


{COMMONS}  Freemen and Electors. 


Adam, Sir C. 
Bannerman, A. 
Baring, F. T. 
Barnard, Edward G, 
Campbell, Sir J. 
Dalmeny, Lord 
Dillwyn, L. W, 
Donkin, Sir R. 
Dundas, J. D. 
Estcourt, T. 
Ferguson, rt. ht. R. C, 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gore, O. 

Grey, Sir G. 
Hawkins, J. H. 
Hector, C. J. 
Hobhouse, rt.hn.SirJ. 
Hfoward, P. II. 
Howick, Viscount 
Inglis, Sir R. I. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lowther, hon. Colonel 
Mangles, J. 


Moreton, hon. A. H. 
Murray, rt. hon, J.A. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Rice, rt. hon. ‘TS. 
Richards, J. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Shaw, right hon. FP. 
Sinclair, Sir G. 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, E. J. 
Thomson, rt.hn. C.P. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walker, R. 
Wood, C. 
Young, G. F. 
TELLERS. 
Seymour, Lord 
Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Fenton, J. 
Gillon, W. D. 
Humphery, John 
O'Connell, M. J: 


Vote agreed to. 


Thompson, Colonel 


Tulk, C. A. 
Warburton, H. 


TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Elphinstone, II. 


House resumed. 


FreeMEN AND Execrors.| On the 
motion that the Report on the Parlia- 
mentary Electors Bill be brought up, 

Sir PR. Inglis said, that the attempt to 


proceed with this Bill was a violation of 
the pledge given by the Ministers, that no 
measure of importance should be pro- 
ceeded with except such as were essential 
to the furtherance of the public service. 
The Bill had been introduced so long ago 
as the 12th of May, at two o’clock in the 
morning, when there were only forty-one 
Members in the House, and from that 
time until Thursday last, it had been 
allowed to lie undisturbed on the table. 
Its purpose was to alter the constituency, 
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as established by the Reform Act, and 
was, consequently, a violation of the prin- 
cipleof that measure, verifying the declara- 
tion made by his right hon, Friend (Sir 
R. Peel), that the first attempt to alter the 
Reform Bill would be made, not by its 
enemies, but by its friends. 

Mr. W. Gladstone said, that the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, had given as distinct a pledge as it 
was possible for aman to give, that all 
questions likely to Jead to any great difler- 
ence of opinion should be deferred; it 
therefore did appear to him that the 
pressing forward of the present Bill was in 
direct violation of that pledge. 

Mr. Hawes said, that on the occasion 
when hon. Gentlemen opposite assumed 
that the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Home Department had given the pledge 
of which they had spoken, it so happened 
that the right hon. Member for Cumberland 
adverted to the Bills under consideration, 
and the noble Lord expressly excepted the 
present Bill from those measures that he 
proposed to defer. What, then, became 
of the charge that the pressing forward the 
present Bill was a violation of the noble 
Lord’s pledge? The real objection which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite felt to the mea- 
sure was, that it wasa popular one. 

Mr. Hodgson Hinde thought, that the 
Ministers must be much obliged to the 
hon. Gentleman for replying to the ques- 
tions which had been addressed to them. 
The present Bill, if not brought forward 
with the intention, had the effect of pre- 
venting those who were willing to do a ser- 
vice to the class of freemen from carrying 
their views into effect. He maintained 
that the Bill was an essential alteration of 
the Reform Act, and he only did his duty 
in opposing this first Ministerial attempt to 
violate that measure. 

The House divided :—Ayes 55; Noes 
30: Majority 25. 

List of the Ayrs. 
Adam, Sir C. Dillwyn, L. W. 
Aglionby, H. A. Donkin, Sir. R. 
Angerstein, J. Dundas, J. D. 
Baring, F. T. Elphinstone, H. 
Bernal, R. Fielden, J. 
Bowes, J. Fergusson, rt. hn. R.C, 
Brotherton,’ J. Gordon, R. 
Buller, Charles Grey, Sir G. 
Byng, rt. hon. G. 8, Ifastie, A. 
Callaghan, D. Hawes, B. 
Chalmers, P. Hawkins, J. H. 
Dalmeny, Lord Hay, Sir A. L. 
Dennistoun, J. Hector, C. J. 
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Freemen and Electors. 


Hindley, C. Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Hobhouse,rt.hn.Sir J. Russell, Lord J. 
Howard, P. H. Ruthven, E. 

Howick, Viscount Seale, Colonel 

Hutt, W. ‘Thomson, rt. bn. C. P. 
Lefevre, C. 8. Townley, R. G. 
Lennox, Lord G. Tulk, C. A. 
Lushington, C. Wakley, T. 

Lynch, A. H. Walker, R. 

Morpeth, Viscount Wallace, R: 

Murray, rt. hon. J. A. Warburton, H. 
O’Connell, M.J. Wilson, H. 
Palmerston, Viscount Wood, C,. 

Parker, J. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Robinson, G. Kk. 


TELLERS. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, R. V. 

Lisl of the Nors. 

Lewis, D. 

Lowther, Viscount 
Lowther, J. H. 
Lygon, hou. General 
Meynell, Captain 
Nicholl, J. 

Palmer, G. 
Richards, J. 
Richards, R. 
Rushbrooke, Colonel 
Shaw, right hon. F. 
Stewart, J. 

Vyvyan, Sir R. 


Baillie, 11. D. 
Barclay, C. 
Brownrigg, 5. 
Chandos, Marquess of 
Dick, Q. 

Duffield, Thomas 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
East, J. B. 

Elley, Sir J. 

Geary, Sir W. 
Gladstone, W. E. 
Gore, O. 

Halse, J. 
Hardinge,rt. hn.Sir H. 
Herries, rt. hon. J, C. 
Inglis, Sir R. 11. 
Lefroy, right hon. T. 


TELLERS 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Hinde, H. 


Finan Recistry or Execrors.| On 
the motion for the third reading of the 
Final Registry Bill, 

Mr. Sergeant Goulburn said, he should 
take the sense of the House on the ques- 
tion. It was not fair to press this Bill; it 
was contrary to the message from the 
Crown, and for election purposes only. 
He moved, that the Bill be read a third 
time that day three months. 

Lord J. Russell admitted, that there was 
no absolute necessity for pressing the Bill | 
at present, yet it was a measure of con- 
siderable consequence ; and as it was not 
likely to lead to any lengthened discus- 
sion, and would not prolong the Session, 
he trusted the House would allow the Bill 
to pass. 

The House divided :—Ayes 62; Noes 
41: Majority 2]. 

List of the Aves. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 

Buller, C. 
Byng, rt. hon. G, S, 





Adam, Sir C. 
Aglionby, II. A. 
Baring, I’. T. 
Bernal, R. 


Cavendish, hon. C, 

Cavendish, hon. G. H. 

Chalmers, P. 

Chichester, J. P. B. 

Codrington, Admiral 

Dalmeny, Lord 

Dennistoun, J. 

Dillwyn, L. W. 

Donkin, Sir R. 

Dundas, J. D. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Evans, De Lacy 

Evans, G, 

Fielden, J. 

Fergusson, right hon. 
RK. €. 

Gordon, R. 

Grey, Sir G. 

Hastie, A. 

llawes, B. 

ILawkins, J. I. 

{lobhouse, right hon. 
Sir J. 

lloward, R. 

Hloward, P. H. 

Hume, J. 

Hutt, W. 

Lennox, Lord G. 

Lushington, C. 


Lynch, A. li. 
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Morpeth, Viscount 
Murray, right hon. 
we A. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Parker, J. 
Pease, J. 
Pechell, Captain 
Robinson, G. R. 
Rolfe, Sir R. M. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sanford, E. A. 
Seymour, Lord 
Smith, R. V. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Thomson, right hon. 
c..P: 
Thompson, Colonel 
Tulk, C. A. 
Wakley, VT. 
Walker, R. 
Wallace, R. 
Warburton, H. 
Williams, Sir J. 
Wood, C. 
Young, G. F. 


TELLERS: 
Elphinstone, H. 
Hindley, C. 


List of the Noxs. 


Alsager, Captain 
Baillie, H. D. 
Barclay, C. 
Blackburne, I. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brownrigg, S. 
Burrell, Sir C, 
Chandos, Marquis of 
Chaplin, Colonel 
Dick, Q, 
Duffield, T. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Fast, J. B. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Forster, C. S. 
Gaskell, James Milnes 
Geary, Sir W. 
Gore, O. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Grimston, hon. E. H. 
Halse, J. 
Hardinge, right hon. 
Sir H, 


Iferries, hon. 
ba, 

Ilinde, J. U1. 

Hope, H. T. 

Inglis, Sir R. HH. 

Lefroy, right hon. T. 

Lowther, Viscount 

Lowther, J. H. 

Lygon, hon. General 

Meynell, Captain 

Nicholl, J. 

Palmer, G, 

Perceval, Colonel 

Richards, J. 

Richards, R. 

Rushbrooke, Colonel 

Shaw, right hon, F. 

Vyvyan, Sir R. 

Wilde, Sergeant 


right 


TELLERS, 
Goulburn, Sergeant 
Gladstone, W. 


Bill read a third time. 


CoNSTRUCTION 
Mr. G. F. 


or Men or Wark.] 
Young said, that notwith- 





Bowes, J. Callaghan, D, 


standing the lateness of the hour and the 
opposition he was likely to meet with, he 
felt it his duty to persist in calling for the 
returns of which he had given notice. In 
the first place, he complained of the pre- 
sent system on which our ships of war 
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were constructed. The construction of 
those vessels ought not to be confined to 
one particular person, but the nation 
ought to have the benefit of the general 
talent of the country. At present such 
was not the case, as the Surveyor of the 
Navy had the sole power of selecting the 
plans submitted to his inspection. Such 
a system, in his opinion, produced a bad 
description of ships, and besides every new 
surveyor had a new plan of his own, and 
the ships constructed on the old system 
were laid up in ordinary, or broken up 
and sold, while still in sound condition, 
The old ships were thus destroyed, and 
with every new surveyor new vessels were 
constructed at an enormous expense to 
the country. Since the present Surveyor 
of the Navy had been appointed upwards 
of half a million of money had been ex- 
pended in constructing ships upon his 
plan, and we were suffering ships built by 
former surveyors to rot in ordinary, while 
ships were building upon the plans of 
Captain Hayes and Admiral Elliott, in 
order to ascertain which plan was the best. 
Now, the Admiralty ought by this time to 
have determined whether the plan of Sir 
William Symonds ought to be adopted, 
and if it was good, they ought not to have 
put the country to the expense of building 
ships on other plans which could not be 
adopted. But if Sir William Symonds’ 
plan was bad, then it ought at once to be 
discontinued, and some other system at 
once adopted instead. He objected to the 
system of experiments which had hitherto 
been pursued, as entailing an enormous 
and useless expense on the country. He 
had every respect for Sir William Symonds, 
but, not having been educated for his 
present situation, he could not think Sir 
William Symonds the most proper person 
to decide on the system which ought to 
be pursued in the construction of ships. 
The duties of the surveyor were to draw 
plans for ship-building, to decide on the 
qualities of timber and iron, and on the 
reports of those persons who were ap- 
pointed to ascertain the condition of 
ships; and he would ask, how the present 
surveyor, who was not a professional man, 
could possibly perform such duties? All 
he wished for by these returns was to en- 
able him to make out a primd facie case 
for the appointment of a Committee, and 
he could not see any reason why he should 
meet with the opposition which he under- 
stood he was to receive. The hon. Mem- 


{COMMONS} 
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ber concluded by moving for a number of 
returns, 

Mr. C. Wood thought it was incumbent 
on the hon. Member to show some better 
reason than a mere assertion for the pro- 
duction of such voluminous and, in some 
instances, expensive returns. ‘The hon. 
Member defended the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty in the course they had pursued, 
and supported Sir William Symonds, as 
having contributed most essentially to the 
improvement of the British navy. [Uf any 
blame attached at all, it was to be attri- 
buted to the Admiralty, and not to the 
Surveyor of the Navy, than whom a more 
able or better public servant could not be 
found. The hon. Member for Tynemouth 
had been rash in some of the assertions he 
had made; for, speaking upon official in- 
formation, he could state, that so far from 
the absence of any opportunity of rivalry 
in the building of ships for the British 
naval service, Sir W. Symonds had only 
built one ship of the line and one frigate, 
and of small vessels only nine out of 
eighteen had been built by other indivi- 
duals. On the whole, he submitted, that 
the hon. Member for Tynemouth had laid 
no sufficient grounds to be furnished with 
these returns, which would be both volu- 
minous and expensive. 

Captain Berkeley bore his testimony to 
the professional merits of Sir William Sy- 
monds, and added that, from his experi- 
ence of the labours of that Geatleman, he 
could state, that the navy were deeply in- 
debted to him for his public services. 

Captain Dundas said, he had no wish to 
depreciate the merits of Captain Symonds, 
but he must observe, that there were many 
other individuals whose talents in the same 
capacity well deserved the attention of 
the Admiralty. 

Sir C. Adam concurred with the hon. 
and gallant Member for Gloucester (Cap- 
tain Berkeley) in the opinion that the 
ships constructed by Sir W. Symonds 
were at once an ornament and an im- 
provement in the British navy. He knew 
no ships at all equal to those which Sir 
W. Symonds had produced. 

The motion negatived. 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 4, 1837. 


MinutEs.] Bills. Read a second time:—Tithes Com- 
mutation Act Amendment.—Read a first time :==-Impri- 
sonment for Debt; Malt Duties; Borough Boundaries; 
Reform of Parliament (Ireland), 
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Petitions presented. By the Bishop of Lonpon, from 
Derby, against Sunday travelling and trading. 


Criminal Law. 


CorPoRATIONS Acr 
A Conference was held 


MuNICIPAL 
AMENDMENT. ] 


{Jury 4} 


with the Commons, when Lord John Rus- | 


sell, stated the reasons of the House of | 
| and it was their opinion that it was desir- 


Commons for disagreeing with one of the 
amendments made by the House of Lords 
in the Corporations Act Amendment Bill, 
and that they agreed to the remainder. 


ATTENDANCE BEFORE COMMITTEES. | 
The Bishop of veter observed, with 
reference to a message which had been 
brought from the House of Commons, 
requesting that he might be allowed to 
attend to be examined before the Com- 
mittee of that House on education in Ire- 
land, that he was a Member of their 
Lordships’ Committee on this same sub- 
ject, and, therefore, that he was not dis- 
posed to attend to give evidence elsewhere, 
conceiving that such a course would be 
inconvenient and unjust towards their 
Lordships. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that it was the 
privilege of their Lordships not to attend 
Committees of the other House unless 
they pleased ; but the best course to be 
pursued was to remain silent in reference 
to the request of the Commons. 

The conversation dropped. 


CriminaL Law.] Lord Denman rose 
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from the disagreeable position in which 
they are placed by the present state of the 
law on forgery ? The Report of the Com- 
missioners, after having been forwarded 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was submitted to the judges, 


able the change recommended should 
take place. Though the Bill would not 


| come into operation till September next, 


yet if it were made the law of the land 
without delay, the judges would act in 
conformity to it on the ensuing circuit, 
and besides it would come into operation 
for the Central Criminal Court in October. 
The Bills which he proposed for second 
reading were the Forgery Bill, the Rob- 
bing and Stealing from the Person Bill, 
Burning and Destroying Buildings and 
Ships Bill, Transportation for Life Bill, 
Burglary Bill, Piracy Bill, and Offences 
against the Person Bill. He would begin 
with the Forgery Bill, because he happen- 
ed to be Attorney-General when a Bill 


/ was introduced by him in the House of 


to move the second reading of the Forgery | 


Bill, and the other Bills for amending the 
criminal law, which had been sent up Jast 
week by the House of Commons. Before 
he entered into any general statement re- 
specting these Bills, it would be better 


for him to advert to the first Bill because | 
it was desirable that their Lordships | 
should have an opportunity of considering | 
the provisions of that Bill as speedily as | 


Under the peculiar cireumstan- 


possible, 
before them, he 


ces in which it came 


thought there was no ground for post- | 


poning it, and that the best mode was to 
carry it into eflect with the least possible 
delay. The Bill was introduced on the 
recommendation of the Criminal Law 
Commissioners, and the great object of it 


was to assimilate the statute-law to the | 


actual administration of it. 
a well-known fact that in six or seven 
species of crime the law and the practice 
were different, he asked if such a state of 
things ought to last, and if they were not 


When it was | 


called on to relieve judges and juries, it not much better that the statute-book 


Commons containing nearly the same pro- 
visions with the Bill before their Lord- 
ships. The object of that Bull was to 
abolish capital punishment for forgery in 
all cases; but some exceptions were 
afterwards made—exceptions which he 
did not think could be justified on the 
principle of the Bill, because the parties 
injured still declared that they could 
not prosecute for the offence when 
death ensued; one of these exceptions 
was the forgery of a will-—-no duubt a 
most heinous offence ; but it was singular 
that in the next Sessions after the Bill was 
passed with that exception, no less than 
five or six cases of forgery of wills came 
to be tried, these were chiefly forgeries 
of seamen’s wills, to a trifling amount, 
and it was not thought proper, in any of 
these cases, to carry the law into eflect; 
and even last year a case occurred to 
which it was found inexpedient to exe- 
cute the full penalty of the law. It was 
a forgery of a will to a great extent, he 
believed to the amount of 7,000/., not 
only by a trustee, but a brother, with no 
chance of it ever being repaid. He be- 
lieved no person in court at the time 
thought it possible to inflict the punish- 
ment of death even for such an aggravated 
offence, That being the case, was it not 
a fact that the punishment of death for 
forgery had been virtually repealed ? Was 
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should be relieved, and prosecutors should 
be enabled to come before the grand jury 
to make their complaints without reluct- 
ance against crimes which they knew 
would not be punished with undue severity? 
When that Bill passed it was foretold 
that London would be inundated with 
forgeries. It was satisfactory to learn 
that forgeries were less numerous than 
formerly, and that the proportion of pro- 
secutions had considerably increased. 


That had been ascertained both at the | 


Bank and other places. The forgeries on 
the Bank had considerably decreased. It, 
was therefore satisfactory to know that 
while the law had been mitigated the 
number of aggravated cases had 
become less. 

Bills before the House was, that crime 
should be visited with certain punishment, 
It was proposed to change the punishment 
of death to transportation for fifteen years, 
and for aggravated cases to transportation 
for life. In cases of robbery attended 
with violence the oftender was still to be 
subject to the punishment of death. 
With regard to otfeuces against the per- 
son, about which so frequently doubts 
arose and great uncertainty prevailed, it 
was proposed that in all cases of attempt- 
ing to poison, stab, or maim, where any 


bodily harm ensued, the punishment of 


death should still be inflicted, and in 
cases of poisoning or attempting to com- 
mit any act of violence where no bodily 
harm was inilicted the punishment was to 
be transportation for life or for fifteen 
years. There was alsoa newly discovered 
crime included in that Bill, several instan- 
ces of which had occurred lately. He 
meant sending letters or parcels containing 
detonating powder, and in that case when 
any harm ensued the party was to be 
transported for life. Attempts to procure 
abortion were also to be punished with 
transportation for life. With regard to 
another offenece—that of arson-—it was 
found impossible to get any jury to con- 
vict unless it was proved that life had been 
endangered. it was proposed, therefore, 
to abolish the capital punishment for 
arson in cases where life was not endan- 
gered, and to confine it to setting fire 
to dwelling housesas formerly. ‘The next 
crime was burglary in a dwelling house— 
one of the lightest offences often that 
could be committed, but for which the 
punishment was death. It was proposed 


by the present Bill to make the punish- 


{LORDS} 





also | 
The great principle of the | 
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ment for burglary transportation for fifteen 
years. In cases of burglary attended 
with circumstances of personal violence 
or bodily fear, the punishment was still to 
remain capital. With regard to the 
definition of the period of night upon 
which depended the crime of burglary, 
much uncertainty had previously existed 
on this subject, and it had been held that 
as long as it was light enough to distin- 
cuish the features of a man it was not 
night. It had been thought more advisa- 
ble, however, to fix a period for the 
duration of night as respected burglary— 
namely, from nine in the afternoon until 
six in the morning, which was the general 
period of repose, and it was for the pur- 
pose of giving additional protection to the 
inhabitants of houses whilst in that state 
and less able to protect themselves, that 
the distinction was made at all. The 
otience of stealing in a dwelling house, if 
accompanied by threats, was to be punish- 
able with transportation for not less than 
ten years nor more than fifteen. Piracy 
also was to be punishable with transporta- 
tion, unless accompanied by the additional 
crime of cutting, stabbing, or wounding 
the persons on board. It would be seen 
from these details that it had been the 
object of the framer of these Bills to make 
a distinction between the various shades 
of offences as far as could be done. At 
the same time, however, it would be idle 
to suppose that this object could be per- 
fectly accomplished, and that a discretion 
vested in the hands of the judges and of 
the Secretary of State would not still be 
necessary. It was certainly very desirable 
that the law should be as certain in its 
operation as possible ; but this, he thought, 
was to be aimed at more as to convictions 
under the law than the rigid execution in 
all cases of its extreme penalties. Taking 
away the life of a fellow-creature was at 
all times a very serious and a very painful 
step to take, and necessarily left a feeling 
of very great and awful responsibility 
upon the mind of the man whose lot it 
was, in his judicial capacity, to pronounce 
the dreadful sentence—a_ responsibility 
which he thought no judge could consct- 
entiously shilt from his shoulders, even by 
the reflection that the offence for which 
the prisoner was tried was one which fell 
within the exact letter of a capital enact- 
ment. However anxious, therefore, the 
Legislature might be in defining offences, 
and apportioning their respective penalties, 
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some discretionary power must still be 
vested in the administrators of the law. 
There was one practice at present in use 
which he felt sure none of their Lordships 
would be found very much to approve of— 
namely, the practice of recording the 
sentence of death in cases where it 
never intended to be carried into execution. 
Formerly, when the law was more strict 
than at present, the judge was obliged in 


was 


every case to put on the dreadful cap, and 


pronounce thesentenceof death against the | 
unfortunate prisoner, although it was not 
intended tobe enforced, until at length this 
ceremony, awful in itself, was held inas lit- 
tle respect as the cantalena of an old song. 
Subsequently, however, in these cases this 


ceremony had been dispensed with; and | 


though a still more solemn act 
adopted in its stead, namely, that 
which he had already adverted, of entering 
upon parchment the record of the pri- 
soner’s sentence, a process which, until it 
became understood, bore with it every 
feature of terror to the prisoner and his 
unhappy friends, who were often for 
weeks in a state of painful apprehension 
on the subject. He merely made these 
observations for the purpose of impressing 
upon their Lordships the necessity for 
adopting a system of greater simplicity in 
the processes of our courts in criminal 
cases. 
he should show that in all cases not only 
had the punishment of transportation 
been apportioned, but a power was also 
given to the judges of imprisoning the 
offender sometimes for as long a period as 
five years; so that while a more merciful 
code of legislation was adopted by them, 
ample care was taken to protect the pro- 
perty and lives of her Majesty’s subjects, 
and to deter and punish offenders. He 
must be permitted to observe in conclu- 
sion, that it appeared to him extremely 
important that these Bills should be passed 
in the present Session. Never was there 
a Sovereign, perhaps, more inclined to the 
lenient execution of the laws against of- 
fenders than his late Majesty, under whose 
reign these Bills were first introduced ; 

Monarch who, as he never bore in mind 
the recollection of a personal offence 
against himself individually, was at all 
times most anxious when a person came 
before him as a convict to extend to him 
the most merciful consideration his case 
would admit of. Such being the cha- 
racter of the Sovereign they had just lost, 


was 
to 


{JuLy 


In the Bills now before the House | 
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he thought it would be a most auspicious 
opening of the reign of his successor to 
pass a series of measures like the present, 
the object of which was, to render the cri 
minal of this country at 
air and as lenient as possible 

L, ne Wynford did not rise for the pur- 
| pose of objecting to these Bills; the fact 
was, he really had had hardly time 
look them over, as they were only deli- 
vered out vest erday, and he had had them 
| buta few hours in his possession. Far was 
lit from his wish to dis spute the testimony 
of the judges of the land, which the noble 
and learned Lord opposite had adduced 
in favour of these measures; but be must 
be allowed to confess his sorrow that their 
Lordships had not had an Le 
atlorded them of determining whether the 
learned judges on this im- 
portant subject was a correct one or not. 
The fact was, these Bills had been in the 
other House of Parliament several months, 
and they were now brought up to their 
Lords ships at a pe riod when it was morally 
and physically impossible for them to do 
them justice. If it was intended to pro- 
pound to the country that this House had 
become of no more use than to pass all 


/ 


laws Once as 


to 





(opinion of the 


) 


the laws which might be sent up to it 
from the House of Commons, he could 
conceive no better way of encouraging 
| such a notion than proceedings like the 
| present. Here were seven important 
| Bills just brought before them, altering 
the whole criminal law of the country, 
which had been the growth of centuries. 


Why, if every moment remaining of the 
Session were devoted to them, it woul l be 
impossible to do them justice. He cer- 
tainly agreed in the general principles of 
many of these Bills; he wished, if it were 
possible, to see established a more lenient 
code of laws in respect to criminal of 
fences. In cases of robbe rv, for instance, 
he thought it extremely important that a 


t 
milder punishment should be inflicted 


than death, which was the utmost that 
could be inflicted, if the more horrible 
crime of murder were added to the theft. 


In the great crime of arson, however, he 
could not agree in the expediency of re- 
laxing the punishment now affixed to it. 
He should be glad to do so if he could, 
but he really thou; vht that a man medi- 
tating such an atrocious and cowardly act 
as that of destroying the produce of the 
soil, so important to the sustenance of 
man, at a distance, perhaps, from all 
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human habitation and protection, would 
be deterred by no slighter punishment | 


than death. He had only to repeat, that 


he should be perfectly ready at a more | 


favourable time to enter upon 


the im- | 


portant details of this subject, but he felt | 


that at the present period it would be im- 
possible to do it justice. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that if he 
thought agricultural produce would be 
endangered by removing from it the 
punishment of death, he should be the 
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did not meet with the concurrence of 
his noble and learned Friend near him 
(Lord Wynford), appeared to him a de- 
cided improvement—he alluded to the 
punishment which the law inflicted upon 
persons guilty of the crime of arson, 
When he filled the office of Chief Baron 
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he had tried several persons for that crime, 


last person to vote for the Bill, to which , 


the noble and learned Lord objected. But 


he felt convinced that there were few per- | 


sons at all acquainted with the subject 
who were not aware of the very great difh- 
culty which under the present state of the 
law existed in getting juries to convict. 
Therefore, the altering of the law would 
rather tend to increase than diminish the 
security of property from this offence, a 
certain punishment being substituted for 
an uncertain one. There were, he must 
say, some points upon which he wished 
these Bills had gone a step further. He 
thought, for instance, that in the grave 
offence of rape the law should be put 
upon a more certain and efficacious foot- 
ing, it being notorious that while the of- 
fence itself if completed was capital, the 
mere fact of it not being perfectly accom- 
plished, perhaps through some accidental 


circumstance, reduced the offence, where | 


the intent was still the same, toa mere 
assault, with intent, &c., for which the 
judges could only inflict imprisonment, 
and that without hard labour. He thought 
amongst other things that it would be 
found a very great practical advantage if 
these Bills had provided before whom 
certain offences should be tried, and that 
this matter should not be left so much 


and he found that in almost all instances 
the case for the prosecution depended 
upon circumstantial evidence. To any 
person having experience in criminal 
courts he need hardly observe, that few 
things are more difficult than to lead the 
minds of a jury to bring in a verdict of 
guilty where they must draw their con- 
clusions from a variety of minute facts ; 
upon that ground, and likewise upon 
grounds distinct from it, he should cer- 
tainly support the alteration which related 
to arson. Looking upon the whole of 
those Bills as one measure, and fully con- 
curring, as he did, in their principle, he 
should vote for the second reading. In 
the course of the last few years they had 
had much experience in the administra- 
tion of the criminal law, and he felt per- 
fectly satisfied that the results of that 
experience must lead to the conclusion 
that severity of punishment did not re- 
press crimes, and that the most effectual 
mode of repressing them was to combine 
moderate punishments with a steady and 
strict administration of the law. Although 
perfectly willing to assent to the principle 
of the Bills, he could not help objecting 


‘to them on the ground of their being so 


|of being spread over eight or nine. 


numerous, for he saw no reason whiy the 
whole of these enactments should not be 
consolidated into one or two Bills, instead 
It 
was not thus that Sir Robert Peel pro- 


‘ceeded with the work of reform in our 


to the option and discretion of magis- | 
was exactly the opposite of that pursued 


trates, who in many parts of the coun- 


try were accustomed to send prisoners | 


either to quarter sessions, or the assizes, 
as they thought proper, or some to the 
nearest gaol, others to that which they 
thought would be first delivered. 


Lord Lyndhurst was sure that the. 
of our criminal law, and that they had 


House would not fail justly to appreciate 
the able, perspicuous, and eloquent man- 
ner in which his noble and learned Friend, 
the Chief Justice, had brought these Bills 
under their consideration. He should, in 


the first place, remark, that one of the 
alterations which it was intended to effect 
by means of these measures, and which 


of consolidation. 


criminal law ; the course which he adopted 


by the promoters of these Bills. That 
right hon. Baronet, in the changes which 
he introduced, comprehended the laws re- 
lating to larceny, to a variety of offences 
against the person; he might add, that 
those changes extended to the whole body 


been successful; they had met with the 
full approbation of the profession, and 
they had been attended with the best ef- 
fects; yet those amendments were not, 
like the present, spread over eight or nine 
Bills, but on the contrary, were measures 
That concise and coms 
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pact mode of legislation, however, did not 
appear to accord with the opmions of the 
authors and promoters of the Bills then 
on their Lordships’ table. No doubt eight 
or nine measures were calculated to make 
a greater impression upon the minds of 
that portion of the public who were 
not in the habit of paying much at- 
tention to subjects of that nature; at 
the same time he did not by any means 
intend to insinuate that a motive of that 
description could influence the individuals 
who introduced those Bills in the other 
House of Parliament, for they were too 
respectable to warrant such a supposition ; 
but he begged permission to repeat his 
opinion that it would have been much 
better had they been consolidated and 
reduced to one or two bills. As to the 
course followed by his noble and learned 
Friend the Chief Justice, it certainly was 
the right course; he was perfectly right in 
considering all the bills together, for it was 
necessary that they should be all read _to- 
gether. When they came, however, to be 
examined, he did not hesitate to say, that 
they would be found to have been framed 
without that caution, consideration and 
minute attention which matters of so much 
importance required. In order to show 
their Lordships the manner in which bills 
ofthat sort were allowed to pass through 
the House of Commons, he would call 
their attention to the enactment relative to 
stealing in a dwelling-house above the 
value of 5/. A person guilty of that offence 
was subjected to punishment by transpor 
tation for a term under fifteen-years, or five 
years’ imprisonment, butthe man who broke 
and entered a dwelling-house and _ stole 
from it was liable to a minimum punish- 
ment of seven years’ transportation, or 
four years’ imprisonment thus making it a 
less offence to break and enter and commit 
violence, and steal from a dwelling-house, 
than simply to steal without breaking 
or violent entry. Again, burglary which 


was a breaking and entering by 
night what was the punishment ? 
The punishment was __ fifteen years’ 


transportation, or imprisonment for four 
years; but breaking or entering in the day- 
time was made punishable with trans- 
portation for life. So that, according to 
one of these Bills,it was a greater offence to 
break and enterintoadwelling-house byday 
than by night, and it was esteemed a less 
offence to break in by day or by night than 
to steal to the value of 5/. This, then, 
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was the way in which they had been 
treated by the other House of Parliament. 
After having had those Bills three months 
under consideration, they were sent up to 
their Lordships on the 29th of June with 
all these imperfections and blemishes, and 
only a few days allowed to them for their 
consideration. He begged to call the 
attention of their Lordships to other in- 
stances of difference of punishment. ‘There 
was an actual increase of punishment, 
though the crime itself was of a less serious 
nature than that in which the punishment 
was lessened. For instance, breaking and 
entering and stealing in a building, not 
being part of a dwelling-house, but within 
the cartilage, was by the 7th and 8th 
Geo. 4th., c. 29, s. 14, made punishable by 
transportation for life, or seven years, or 
imprisonment for four years ; but breaking 
and entering where the building formed 
part of the dwelling-house, and was within 
the cartilage, was not punishable by trans- 
portation for life, but only for fifteen years. 
But this was not all. Breaking and en- 
tering into a shop or warehouse, which 
was always considered a less offence than 
burglary, was made transportable for life, 
whereas burglary itself was only for fifteen 
years. Burglary, therefore, was by one of 
these new Bills considered a less offence 
than breaking into a building not being 
part of a dwelling-house, or into a shop or 
warehouse. But their Lordships were 
aware that burglary had always been 
looked upon by the law of England as one 
of the most serious offences. Of that crime 
Lord Hale said, ‘* I come to those crimes 
that specially concern the habitation of a 
man, to which the laws of this kingdom 
have a special respect, because every man 
by the law hath a special protection in re- 
ference to his house and dwelling.” And 
in a note to this passage he said, “* That 
this was the notion among the Romans 
also appears from Cicero, in Oratione pro 
Domo, cap. 41,—‘ Quid enim sanctius, 
quid omni religione munitius, quam domus 
uniusque civium? Hic are sunt, hie foci, 
hoc perfugium est ita sanctum omnibus, ut 
inde abripi neminem fas sit.” Cicero 
reckons ‘ irruptio in domum’ among the 
‘ scelera inexpiabilia.’” And Mr. Justice 
Blackstone observed, on the same offence, 
—‘ Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking, 
has always been looked upon as a very 
heinous offence not only because of the 
abundant terrors that it naturally carries 
with it, but also as it is a forcible invasion 
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and disturbance of that right of habitation 
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| made to this statute.” 
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And in the next 


which every individual might acquire even | page the writer added —“ In order to make 


in astate of nature.’ And again, * Ifany 
person attempts to break open a house in 


the night-time, and shall be killed in such | 
an attempt, the slayer shall be acquitted | 


and discharged.” The framers of these 
Bills, however, seemed to have a very dif- 
ferent notion of the crime of burglary. 
Such were the effects of having these Bills 
considered separately, and not consolidated 
into one comprehensive measure. Again, 
stealing a lamb was made an offence for 
which the party might be transported for 


life, or for fifteen years, and yet the very — 


same punishment was awarded for shooting 
at, or maiming, or even dangerously 
wounding, an officer of the army or navy 
on full pay (for those were the words of 
the act), or officer of the customs duly 
employed for the prevention of smuggling. 
There were objections which he felt it his 
duty to point out to their Lordsbips: but 
they were only a few of several classes of 
objections which he could mention, At 
the same time, he thought that the Bulls 
ought to be allowed to proceed, and that 
they would be useful when freed from some 
of their present impe salar ene and incon- 
sistencies. ‘There were, however, other al- 
terations which it would be noted to make 
in these bills. He would mention one— 
that of partic s refusing to disperse within 
one hour after the Riot Act had been read 
being liable to the punishment of death. 
That was a punishment which he thought 
should not be applied to that offence. 
this opinion he was confirmed by that of a 
writer who had published many valuable 
works in prose and in verse—works from 
which, no doubt, the world had already 
derived great benatit. From one of those 
works only would he make any quotation, 
it was awork of simple prose, but was so 


In| 


full of imagination as to its arguments and | 


conclusions as to justify the remark of 
Horace— 





“ pictoribus atque poetis, 
Quidlibet audendisemper fuit aequa potestas.”” 


In that work which their Lordships might 
see at Mr. Murray’s in Albemarle street, 
he found the Riot Act thus spoken of :— 
‘ The Riot Act (for so this law was named) 


is to be blamed solely for the severity of | 


the penalty attached to an offence which, 
according to circumstances, might be a 
very grave or a very slight one. In prin- 
ciple, there is no sound objection to be 


it perfect, however, it would be requisite~- 
Ist, that the penalty should be less severe ; 
2nd, that a provision should be inserted for 
making the proclamation in a loud voice, 
and, if possible, in several parts of the 
crowd, so that it might be well heard and 
understood; 3rd, that in order to protect 
the people, it should be enacted that unless 
when some breach of the peace is com- 
mitted, the crowd should not be dispersed 
by force within the time mentioned by the 
proclamation, nor any person arrested 
within that time for the sole offence of 
being present at such meeting.” The act 
was most important, and, considering who 
was the author of the work in question, and 
who was the author of these Bills, he 
owned he did expect that the remaining 
for an hour after that act was read would 
have had a different punishment proposed 
for it. He could not have thought that 
the new act would have continued the pu- 
nishment of death for such an offence, 
Then again, there were punishments for 
new offences, while there were other offences 

for which the punishment was altogether re- 
moved—for instance, attempting to prevent 
persons escaping from a wreck with a 
view to robbery. Why was the punish- 
ment taken away in that instance? There 
was next the case of administering poison- 
ous or other drugs for the purpose of 
procurivg abortion. According to the 
Bill, as it now lay on their Lordships’ 
table, it must be proved, to constitute the 
otience, that the woman was actually 
pregnant at the time ; but surely it would 
be admitted, that if the man thought she 
was with child, and administered the 


/ drugs with the view to procure abortion, 
' the 


moral guilt of the offence was the 
same. He did not, however, believe that 
this change was intentionally made. It 
occurred per incuriam. Ue had felt it 


; necessary to call the attention of their 





| Lordships to these matters because they 


made it expedient that the measures 
should receive a more minute consideration 
than would have been required had greater 
care been bestowed upon them elsewhere. 
Another object of some of these Bills re- 
lated to secondary punishments. With 
respect to transportation, he did not think 
it a bad secondary punishment, but he 


differed widely from the framer of those 
Bills as to the five years of solitary im- 
That was a punishment 


ptisonment, 
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which he thought should never be im- 
posed. On this subject he would read to 
their Lordships an extract from a work of 
Archbishop Whately on secondary punish- 
ments. Speaking of solitary imprisonment, 
the most rev. Prelate said :—- 

“Tt appears, that before the adoption of the 
present system at Auburn, an ¢ periment was 
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tried at that prison of the effect of perpetual | rent 
isite (Lord Lyndhurst) that if it were 


} 


solitude upon eighty prisoners, during a period 


of ten months. The result was decidedly 


: ! 
possible 


unfavourable to the adoption of the plan, and | 


it was accordingly abandoned. 
ment was found, in many cases, to myjure the 
health, to impair the reason, to endanger life, 


The punish- 


to leave the prisoner enfeebled and unable to Be : : 
inconsistencies, and some of them very 


work on quitting confinement, and as ignorant 
of any useful occupation as when he entered 
it. Reformation did not follow, and conse- 
quently recommitments were more frequent. 
This testimony is corroborated by the opinions 
of the governors of several of 
lated prisons in England, whom the Committee 
have consulted on this important subject. 
They unite in stating their conviction that 
solitary confinement is a punishment to be 


used with extreme caution ; that the health of 


every individual must be regularly watched : 
that serious effects would have resulted from 
its adoption in their own experience had they 
not been prevented by the timely removal of 
the prisoner into society, and that it would 
not be wise to render general a discipline, the 
administration of which requires unceasing 
vigilance, and the abuse of which may be so 
fatal to the mind as well as health of the pri- 
soner. Much of the benefit ascribed to soli- 
tary confinement may be derived from allow- 


the hest regu- | 


' which remained unaltered. 
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He was constrained to admit that, after 
the other House had had those measures 
of this great importance and of consider- 
able difficulty so many months, it was 
expecting too much that their Lordships 
should, in as many days, expedite and 
pass those measures. This he was bound 
in fairness to state. Ile hoped, however, 
with his noble and learned Friend oppo- 
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to pass these Bills this Session, 
their Lordships would consider that they 
satisfactorily discharging their duty 
in passing them. His noble and learned 
Friend had poimted out a great number of 


were 


claring ones, in these Bills; but if he 
rightly comprehended noble and 
learned Friend’s statements, he (Lord 
Lyndhurst) did not contemplate so much 
the provisions of the Bills themselves, as 
the changes which they introduced into 
the criminal laws compared with the acts 
By that com- 

real were proved, 
to the introduction of these mea- 
sures partially, and not waiting till a final 


his 


parison absurdities 


owing 


| scheme was matured for the consideration 


{of Parliament. 


ing the prisoners to labour in classes, agreeably | 


to the course pursued at Auburn, but restrict- 
ing them to the most rigid observance of 
silence. Great importance is justly attached 
in these penitentiaries to the effect of religious 
impressions in a state of solitude; and, doubt- 
less, the arrangements for impairing such have 
been carefully made,” 

In these remarks he most fully con- 
curred, but with all his objections to parts 
of these Bills, he agreed that they should 
be allowed to go to Committees, where he 
hoped that, even at this advanced period 
of the Session, time might be allowed for 
curing some of their defects. 

Lord Brouyham agreed, in part, with 
both his noble and learned Friends who 
had spoken, and he thought that great 
praise was due to his noble and learned 
Friend, the Lord Chief Justice, for the 
able manner in which he had introduced 
this important subject. Ife wished he 
could so entirely approve of the manner 
in which, and the time at which, these 
Bills were brought before their Lordships, 


He entirely agreed with 
his noble and learned Friend behind him 
(Lord Denman) in what he had said of 
those persons from whom the Bills im 
reality proceeded—-he meant the Criminal- 
law Commissioners. He thought it but 
fair to those learned gentlemen, that he 
should state what their opinions were on 
this subject, from which it would be seen 
that they had entirely anticipated the 


| objections of his noble and learned Friend 





feneles to which 


(Lord Lyndhurst), The noble and learned 
Lord here read an extract from the Report 
of the Criminal-law Commissioners, in 
which they stated, as their opinion, that 
any partial alteration in the law would 
inevitably produce great inconvenience, 
and that the only effectual remedy con- 
sisted in an entire revision and re-con- 
struction of the whole fabric of the 
criminal law. Those learned gentlemen 
expected that early in November next their 
final Report and digest of the law would 
be ready, so that if the Commons had 
waited a little longer they might have 
avoided those anomalies and inconsist- 
the noble and learned 
Lord had adverted. It was but equally 
fair towards his noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department (Lord 
John Russell), to say that he had no idea 
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of any such motive, such a puny motive, 
influencing his noble Friend as that which 
had been imputed to him. He would not 
say imputed, for his noble and learned 
Friend stated that he did not intend to 
impute anything of the kind; the tend- 
ency, however, of his noble and learned 
Friend’s (Lord Lyndhurst) observations 
was to charge his noble Friend (Lord John 
Russell) with introducing these Bills for 
the express purpose of gaining a paltry 
temporary popularity, with a view of mak- 
ing a show of improving a criminal law, 
of appearing to do a great deal, when 
in fact he was doing little or nothing, and 
of propounding eight or nine Bills when 
one would have been sufficient. He be- 
lieved that the real fact was, as was stated 
by his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Denman), that it was deemed more con- 
venient to keep these Bills separate, in 
order that the opinion of Parliament might 
be separately directed to them, and that 
it was supposed this would be an ad- 
vantage. He confessed that though he 
thought those changes were very pro- 
perly introduced, his opinion was, that 
there was no very great amendment or 
improvement of the law. It had always 
been a great object to make the prac- 
tice under the law tally with the letter 
of the law, to get rid of that opprobrium 
which consisted in punishments being 
pronounced which were never intended to 
be inflicted. With a single exception, 
he did not perceive that by those Bills it 
was likely that any execution less would 
take place than took place under the old 
law, as it had of late years been ad- 
ministered. The law was understood to 
be mitigated in its practice, but the truth 
was that the practice of the law at pre- 
sent was so different from its letter that 
there would be practically the same degree 
of severity after these acts had passed that 
existed at present. It was well known 
that no judge on the bench would leave 
persons for execution for offences in 
respect of which the capital part of the 
punishment was intended to be taken 
away by these Bills. He might be asked 
how much further he would go than 
these Bills went? He was of opinion that 
capital punishment might be still further 
diminished; and not only in those in- 
stances in which it was the manifest in- 
tention by future bills to take it away, 
as rioting for instance, but also in other 
cases, in which it was the evident intention 
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of the criminal-law Commissioners to pro- 
pose its abolition. He was disposed to go 
further than any proposal he had seen in 
those Bills, or in the correspondence of the 
Commissioners, having, from long consi- 
deration, and some experience in the ad- 
ministration of the criminal laws when he 
had the honour of serving his late Majesty, 
also from much communication with per- 
sons of experience in the administration 
of the criminal laws, and with individuals 
who, though not immediately concerned 
in the administration, had, nevertheless, 
great practical knowledge of their working 
—from all these sources he had derived 
an opinion, which was strengthened every 
day, that capital punishment altogether 
failed, and was from its very nature cal- 
culated to fail, in producing the effect 
which it was desirable should flow from 
it, and for which, or rather for its tend- 
ency to produce which, it was alone justi- 
fied. With respect to the punishment of 
death for murder, these Bills did not inter- 
fere with it; it was a question which had 
often been mooted, and as in the present 
discussion he was not called upon for an 
Opinion upon this particular case he was 
willing to pass it over. He was strongly 
inclined to question the propriety of in- 
flicting the punishment of death at all, as 
he thought its infliction had a tendency to 
brutalise those who witnessed it. It had 
a tendency to prepare those who witnessed 
it for the Commission of the very offences 
to prevent which it was pronounced ne- 
cessary, or at least desirable ; and in his 
opinion the infliction of this extreme 
punishment had a direct tendency to en- 
courage the perpetration of offences, and 
even of the crime of murder itself. This 
being his opinion, he should rejoice greatly 
if he found, in their further recommenda- 
tions on this subject, that the learned 
Commissioners went to a considerably 
greater extent than they had _ hitherto 
gone, as certainly it was not justifiable to 
say that it was intended by these Bills to 
pronounce any final opinion as to the ex- 
tent they ought togo. When the Com- 
missioners made their final Report and 
digest of the criminal laws, he hoped that 
they would recommend a considerably 
larger reduction of the present amount of 
capital punishment than was proposed by 
these Bills. They must take great care 
lest, in making the practice and the lettet 
of the law conformable to each other, they 
should thereby increase the amount of ca- 
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pital punishment. The object in view 
seemed to be to render the sentence pro- 
nounced and the punishment one and the 
same thing ; and it appeared to be under- 
stood that punishment once pronounced 
should invariably be carried into execu- 
tion. Tle believed and hoped that his | 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Denman) | 
meant no such thing, as he thought that | 
he would not be discharging his duty to | 
his own conscience, to their Lordships, to 
the country, and above all to the admi- 
nistrators of justice themselves, if he did 
not place before their eyes this as a pos- 
sible contingency of a partial mitigation 
of the criminal laws, a contingency which 
he would most strenuously contend against. 
When he stated so strong an opinion 
against capital punishment, he wished to 
euard himself against being supposed to 
ground his opinion upon anything founded 
either on a religious or an ethical prin- 
ciple as to the unlawfulness of inflicting 
capital punishment; his opinion was 
grounded upon its utter inexpediency and 
upon its tendency to defeat its own object. 
With respect to the eflicacy of punish- | 
ments generally, he had upon former 
oceasions stated that they were generally 
unsatisfactory. The idea of abolishing all] 
punishments he was not frantic enough 
to think of. As long as man existed he 
must have a penal visitation for offences. 
But the example of the punishment of one 
offender would not deter those who wit- 
nessed it, or who heard of it, from the 
commission of those same offences; it 
was a proposition which they all wished to 
be true, but experience had shown its 
falschood. But there was another mode 
of prevention much more effectual—he 
meant a paternal Government superin- 
tending the education of the people, the 
encouragement of good habits, and above 
all the spread of infant schools, where right 
habits might be formed—whcere good feel- 
ing might be cultivated—and where, if | 
they were as universal as they ought to be | 
in this country, as universal as the public | 
had a right to demand, as universal as it | 
was the bounden, paramount, he might | 
say imperative and sacred duty of the Go- 
vernment and the Legislature of the country | 
to make them, and to spread them all over 
the community, it was his firm belief, | 
founded upon every hour’s experience and | 
observation, by every day’s and every | 
night’s reflection fortified and rooted still | 
deeper in his mind, that they might look 
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with confidence towards effectually and 


wisely mitigating the criminal code; and 
that the final result would be a great, a 
sensible, and a rapid diminution of all of- 
fences amongst all classes of her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Lord Denman was agreeably surprised 
to find that his noble and learned Friends 


| on both sides of the [louse were so much 


inclined to support these Bills. He hoped 
that he should have the assistance of both 
his noble and learned Friends in making 
these measures as perfect and unobjection- 
able as possible. 

The Bills were severally read a second 
time. 


nee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, July 4, 1837. 

MINUTE Bills. Read a third time Parliamentary Elec 
to Letters Patent; Cruelty to Animals (Ireland) ; 
N South Wa —Read a second time :—Central Cr 
minal ¢ rt; Bank of Ireland.—Read a first time 
Militia Ex} es; Militia; Ballot suspension; Exchequer 
Bills; Slave Trade; Consolidated Fund; Tithe Compo 


Hanp-toom Weavenrs.| Mr. J. Marwell 
rose, to perform what he feit to be a duty 
to the poorer classes of his countrymen, 
who were not directly represented in that 
House. He did not doubt that the Gos 
vernment were wiling to listen to his repre- 
sentations, and to adopt some measure for 
mitigating the distress which prevailed, but 
they were so occupied with changes as to 
forget to perform an act of justice and 
mercy to these suffering men. Petitions 
had been presented to the House from all 
classes of the community, and a Committee 
of that House had recommended the same 
course as those petitions pointed out for 
alleviating the sufferings of their operative 
countrymen,—namely, the introduction of 
a measure for the regulation of the rate of 
wages. ‘Those distressed individuals were 
themselves convinced that such a measure 
alone could remove the pressure of want 
under which they at present suffered, and 


| numerous petitions had been presented in 


its favour. But their representations had 
been coldly treated, and the House had 
refused to listen to their solicitations. Now 


| those individuals might be wrong, but in 


such a ease he considered the House bound 


| in the most solemn manner, when large 


bodies came forward and asked for the 
adoption of a measure which they believed 
would mitigate their sufferings, to listen to 
their solicitations and to grant their prayer. 
Could the House doubt that those imdivi- 
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duals knew what measure was best calcu- 
lated to remove the distress under which 
they and their wives and children were 
suffering and could it be supposed that they 
would ask for that which would prove in- 
jurious to themselves and those with whom 
they were connected? Such a supposition 
was absurd. Was it not monstrous, then, 
for that House to turn round upon those 


persons and say, ‘‘ We know better than 
you do, and are convinced that what you 
ask would prove injurious to yourselves, 


and therefore we will not allow a Bill to be 
introduced for regulating the rate of wages.” 


Then, it was said, that the publication of 


the rate of wages and the prices of goods 
would be attended with a bad effect, but 
such was not the opinion of those whose 
interests he advocated, and he considered 
that the House ought to prove, by granting 
the measure, that the ideas which those 
individuals entertained were wrong. ‘The 
experiment might be limited to one year, 


but at all events, it ought to be made in 
order to ascertain whether it were wise or 


not, and in order to satisfy those who were 
convinced that such a measure would prove 
a remedy for their distress. What course, 
then, was open for their adoption now that 
all former plans had failed? To issue : 
commission of inquiry was, in his opinion, 
the most advisable course to adopt ; and he 
was sure that a Commission, when its 
object was to relieve the unrepresented, the 
distressed, and the miserable, would not 
be objected to by those who were most 
hostile to the creation of such bodies. If 
intelligent ‘and impartial men were ap- 
pointed by the avast to visit those 
districts where distress prevailed, and to 
inquire into the causes of that distress, he 
was certain they would make out a case of 
the strongest character in favour of some 
such legisk: ative measure as he had alluded 
to, and “would at all events be enabled to 
point out to the House what could be done 


to mitigate the sufferings of alarge body of 


their countrymen, and. to prevent the re- 
currence of such evils for the future. But 
the measure which he had recommended 
was not the only means that might be 


adopted for alleviating the distress of 
the handloom weavers. It had been 
the practice to take out indentures, by 


which the young placed themselves under 
the control of ¢ xperienced weavers to learn 
the trade, and those young persons lived 
with their masters as members of the fi unily 
for a certain number of years, till they had 
acquired a perfect knowledge of their busi- 
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ness ; such a system had been attended 
with the best results, not only as regarded 
the morals of the people, but in respect also 
to the quality of the articles manufactured. 
Butsuch asystem could not now be pursued, 
as the weavers were in so distressed a cons 
dition as to be unable to take young men 
into their houses as pupils. The stamp« 
duty on those indentures was at present 
25s., and if it was reduced to 5s., it would 
a great means of filling again the 
Weaving shops with moral industrious and 
able workmen. Another way to alleviate in 
some degree the distress whith prevailed, 
would be by allowing a drawback on cot- 
ton twist used in Great Britain, or by a 
reduction of the duty on raw cotton. Or 
the duty on raw cotton might be placed + 
cotton twist exported, which would 
vive the British weaver a fairer chanee of 
successful competition with the foreign 
artisan. He was also assured that a 
revision our commercial treaties would 
prove highly beneficial to the operatives of 
this country ; and he had been informed 
that were the commercial treaties with 
France alone placed upon a fairer footing, 
masters would be able, on some classes of 
weaving, to allow an increase of we ages of 
from fifteen to twenty per cent. An altera- 
tion also in the present corn laws would 
prove highly beneficial, for at present the 
trade in corn was in the hands of a few 
large speculators, and although he was 
persuaded that much grain was introduced, 
notwithstanding the regulations which ex- 
isted, yet it was introduced in such a way 
as to be productive of no benefit to the con 

sumer. Upon the whole, it was his firm 
conviction that if the Government did not 
take some steps to show that they were 
willing to exert themselves to alleviate ,the 
distress which prevailed, the affections of the 
people would be alienated, and the worst 
consequences follow. If they sent impartial 
and intelligent men to inquire into the 
causes of the distress which was so preva- 
lent, and if such measures as they might 
recommend were adopted, the Government 
would then have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they had done their duty by pursu- 
ing the wisest course for the prevention of 
that confusion and disturbance which there 
was too much cause to fear would ensue, 
should the extreme distress which at pre- 
sent existed continue for any length of time. 
He would conclude by moving, that an 
humble address be presented to her Majesty 
praying her to issue a commission of in- 
quiry into the condition of the unemployed 
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handloom weavers, with instruction to! hadin view, and he should v inst thy 
Report whether any and what measures | motion. 


could be devised for their relief. Mr. Wakley said, tlic mo \ 
Lord D. Stuart did not know whether Commission to jue | 
the session was not too far advanced to condition of that sufleri of 
adopt any effectual measure for the relief of | with a view to devise a remedy for tl 
the distress which prevailed, but he would distress. No proposition | ld io 


never be present in that fflouse when thi imple and plain. It was admitted 
case of the handloom weavers wis broug! ] 
forward without doine all in his power in privat. : l } 

support of their claims. Fecline it to | lation, but an Inquiry; and ce 


the duty of the Government to adopt se possible that th could 1 
measures for the relief of the suficring [lethouelt that they could 
operatives, and feeling that those person the working chass by Wing the p 


would have a just right to complain should of wag but he trusted the # ould 
the House adopt no measure for removing ag tion without LIN 
the pressure of distress from the working which they would show to 1 workin 
classes, he would with much pleasure second | classes that even if they ha 
the motion of his hon. Friend for a com { eviatine their distresses, t] wer 
mission of inquiry. anxious to do so. 

Mr. Clay said, that he would not vield Vir. Gillo id, that the dist Which 
to any man in or out of the House in stren it present existed was, perhay 








i 

desire and anxicty to promote the best in- no former period had been pi ed to t! 
terests of the labouring classes of this coun. at ion of the Tous Comnuuttees Jad 
try, but he was decidedly of opini that sat in the years 1833, 1831 | , and 
the greatest injury which inflicted . it had | : 
upon those classes would tt weaver liad to « i 1! 
to regulate by legislative interference the could ( ! 
rate of wages. Under such circumstances number were at present in a state of act 
he could not concur in the motion of the. starvation. The Ri port of tho Com- 
hon. Member for Lanark. mittees had recommended legislative inte: 

Mr. Brotherton coming froma manufac- , ference, and yet nothing had as yet been 


turing district, hoped he might say a few done. Every thing had been yielded to 
words on this question. He commiserated — graspi 





in common with every member ef this ds the people to 
House the deplorable condition of the hand- sht boon of the 
loom weavers. le was well aware of the f waees, limited a 
sufferings and distresses under which they fused ; and 
laboured, and should be most happy if any- npatl 
thing could be done to relieve them. At 

the same time he had considerable doul ( leral 
as tothe propriety of regulating the rate of thi head 
vages by a board to be constituted as had mM Wear ‘This 
on a former occasion been suegested for because tl lerey 
that purpose. He thought, however, much were for the most part conn d h 


benefit would accrue to the suflering classes the aristocracy, but the poor weavers 
of the community by the regular publication were not, and he was sorry 
of the rates of wages in different parts of that they were but very partially repre- 
the country in the same way as the prices sented in that Ffouse. Should it be said 
of corn were published. So far he was that 1,000,000 of British subjcets were mm 
willing to go, but he doubted whether any | a state bordering on starvation, and that no 
good effects would arise from the establish- inquiry should be made? [t w wserted 
ment of such a board as that to which he | that a repeal of the Corn-laws would be a 
had alluded. relief, but he ventured to sav that uo th 
Dr. Bowring would ventvre to say, that |) duty was redueed to one tenth of its pre 
any interference by legislative enactment | sent rate, it would atlord no relict to Ul 
between the weavers and their masters) suffering classes in question. Tle would 
would be most pernicious, and by it they | cordially support the motion. 
would, in the long run, be sullerers. He Mr. Poulelt Thomson cid not know 
could not see the obj et the hon. Member whether the objeet of the hon. Gentleman, 
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who had just sat down was to produce an 
effeet clsewhere ; if so, he (Mr. Thomson ) 
must say he had failed in his object. ‘Phe 
language he had applied to the manufac- 
turers of the country was calculated to meet 
the disapprobation of the very classes 
whose cause he wished to advocate. With 
regard to the motion he would at once say, 
that he could not consent to it. He ad- 
mitted that the terms of the motion were 
definite ; but the hon. Member should have 
heen prepared to show that some good would 
result from the inquiry he proposed. It 
had been said by the hon Member for 
Finsbury, that if this imquiry was granted 
it would be satisfactory to the parties, and 
would show that the House sympathised 
with their misfortunes. Now, as far as he 
(Mr. Thomson) could Jearn, the parties 
did not desire the imquiry proposed ; and 
he felt that 1t would have this disadvantage 
—that it would excite false expectations and 
false hopes. That was to him a. sufficient 
reason for refusing it. The only object of 
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a Commission could be to obtain an inquiry 
into the subject. But a Committee of the 
House had sat for two years 
already, and had imvestigated the subject 
most fully. 


SUCeCSSIVE 


The result of their labours had 
been laid before the Ffouse in two large 
volumes of evidence which they had col 
lected. Nothing more in the shape of in- 
formation could be obtained by a Commis- 
sion. Tf any hon. Gentleman supposed he 
could bring forward a remedy for the dis- 
tresses of the poor persons in question, let 
him bring it forward, and let it be discussed. 
He Was aware lis hon. Friend would reply 
that he had brought forward a remedy. 
Bat then the LTouse had held a different 
opinion on the adequacy of that remedy, 
and declared that they did not consider him 
to be the doctor who could pr scribe for the 
case with suceess. He was sorry that his 
hon. Friend had complained that there 
was a want of sympathy in the Govern- 
ment, or In that House, for these distressed 
It did not follow, because they 
disagreed with the hon. Gentleman as to 
the remedy, that they had nosympathy for 
the case of the unemployed weavers. In 
his opinion a change for the better depended 
very much on themselves. With these 
views he should feel bound to oppose the 
motion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Sir PR. Bateson, had always econscien 
tiously supported the opinions expressed) by 
the hon. Member for Lanark, and as he 
was almost the only Trish Member present, 
be would take the liberty of calling the at- 


pe rsons. 
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tention of the House to the state of the north 
of Ireland, where the people who followed 
the unfortunate trade in question were in a 
state of the greatest distress, and many were 
actually starving. In Belfast, with which 
place he was most intimately acquainted, 
many thousands of per 
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sons Who had been 
remarkable for their industry, sobriety, and 
orderly demeanour, were now reduced to 
want and wretchedness. For the last ten 
years things had been gradually growing 
worse and worse with them. [fe remembered 
the time when they earned from 25s. to 80s 
per week, but now aman with the united 
exertions of his family could scare ly ect 
more than Gd. a-week, so that a vast 
number were sunk into absolute beggary. 


Such 


SS: 


a state of things ought not to be 
lowed to continue. Hunger and misery 
must have their bounds, and he dreaded to 
contemplate the consequences that might 
arise out of the unpitied miseries of the 
The committee to which 
the hon. Gentleman opposite had referred 
was appointed for a particular purpose, and 
did not embrace the object of the lon. 
Member for Lanark. He wished to ask the 
right hon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he had received any information 
respecting the extent of distress in’ the 
north of Ireland? Did he know that in 
Belfast there were from 6,000 to LO,O00 
persons out of work ? Had he learned what 
was the state of things in Down, in Armagh, 
in Londonderry, in Tyrone,and in Donegal ? 
Had he been teld that the linen-weavers 
were at a complete stand still? [He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether in 
such a state of things he did not think it 
Was his duty to advise her Viajesty Ss Cio 


industrious poor. 


vermment to adopt some measure of relief 
for that suflering portion of her subjects ? 
Me called on her Majesty’s Government to 
take into Immediate consideration the case 
of the starving operatives engaged in the 
linen trade Tle should support the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend opposite. 

Mr. Fielden was understood to say, that 
if her Majesty's Ministers could not. find 


juny means of reheving the distresses of in 


dustrious people, they were unfit: for their 
post, and it was high time some other mode 
of Government should be adopted. If large 
portions of the people were allowed to 
starve ina land of wealth and plenty, it 
Was quite clear that the true purposes of 
Government answered. It was 
their duty not only to ascertain the cause 
of the distress, but having ascertained that 


were not 


such distress existed, to take measures for 
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the application of a proper remedy without 
delay. He thought a commission of in- 
quiry might lead to some good result ; at 
least it could not possibly do any harm. It 
was stated in a cireular, of which he had re- 
ceived a copy, that in the township of Mars- 
den near Colne, Lancashire, 230 families 
comprising 1,400 individuals, had no more 
than 13)d. per head for their weekly sup- 
port, including all the parish relief’ which 
can be aflorded them, and a great many 
more families are in circumstances very 
little superior, not having more than Sd. 
or 20d, each. Such a state of things was 
dangerous as well as afflicting, for it 
impossible to suppose but that endurance 
must come to an end. 

Mr. Hind//ey lamented the present de- 
plorable condition of that Jaborious and 
deserving class of men, the hand-loom 


Was 


weavers. It was owing no doubt, in some 
degree tothe extensive introduction of 


machinery, but with that the House could 
not interfere. The emigration of Irish 
labourers had also tended greatly to agera- 
vate the evils of their condition. The next 
cause to which he attributed their distress 
was the high price of corn, with respect to 


which the most substanti: -elief c “3 ae 
uch the most substantial relief could be | Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 


afforded, on every principle of justice, by a 
repeal of the Corn-laws. He hoped a Com- 
mission would be granted ; it could do no 
harm, it might do good, if it tended only 
to show that a feeling of sympathy towards 
that suffering class was entertained in that 
House. 

The House divided :—Ayes 53 ; 
45: Majority 8. 
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Alsager, Capt un 
Archdall, M. 
Baillie, Il. D. 
Baring, ‘T, 
Bateson, Sir Rt. 


Hamilton, Lord 
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Jervis, John 
Lawson, Andrew 
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Blackstone, WS. Mackenzie, E: 
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Brotherton, J. Manners, Lord ©. 
Brownrigg, S, Meynell, Captain 
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Codrington, Sir EF. Richards, R 
Crewe, Sir Gr, bart Robinson, G. R. 
Darlingte earl of Rushbrooke, Colonel 
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Wood, Alderman 
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Fielden, J. 
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Goring, Harry Dent rELG 


Ii. Maxwell, John 


Wakley, T. 


Grimston, hon. EF. 


Hale, Robert B. 
COMPENSATION TO THE LATE SPEAKER. | 


for a Committee to consider the case of the 
late Speaker and officers of the Houses of 
Parliament, who sutfered by the fire of the 
former Houses of Parliament, and to report 
on the same. Ifhe thought the Report of the 


Committee was to preclude the House, he 


should not propose it at the time so few 


| Members were in attendance ; but the ob- 
‘ject was not to commit the House to any 


before th¢ 


ultimate decision. All he asked was, that 
House came to a vote upon the 
subject, they should know the facts of the 
case. 

Mr. Warburton did not think it proper 
that any such grant should be proposed 
at this late period of the Session, when 
no Members could be got to attend the 
Committee. 

Debate adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, July 5, 1837. 
MINUTES. ] 
ment 


Bills. 


(Ireland) ; 


tead a third time :—Reform of Parlia- 
Beet-root Sugar; Masters and Work- 
(men; Post-Ollicee Management; Treasurers of Counties 
Ireland); Ecclesiastical Appointments Suspension Bill.— 
Read a second time:—Bank of Ireland; Militia Pay ; 
Militia Ballot Bills (Publie 
Works) 3 Stave Treaties ; 


Suspension; Exchequer 


Corporate Property (Ireland) ; 


Consolidated Fund; Tithe Advances Bill. 

Petitions presented. By Mr. Puixeps, from Ashton, for 
repeal of the Duty on Raw Cotton; and from Mauches 
ter, in favour of the Small ‘Tenements Bill. 


Karin Wan] Mr. W. Gladstone said, 
that he rose to lay on the table a petition 
from freeholders and other residents of 
the Cape of Good Hope, praying that 
a Commission might be appointed to in- 
vestigate upon the spot, charges which 
had been made in this country, seriously 
and grievously as they considered, atfect- 
ing their character, relatively to their in- 
tercourse, for a long period of time, with 
the Aboriginal tribes. The language of 
the petition was strong, stronger than in 
ordinary cases he would wish to be the 
means of placing before the House, and 
only excusable under the peculiar circum- 
stances of these colonists, smarting from 
the severe inflictions they had sustained 
by the Kafir War, which took place in the 
winter of 1834, The petition was aimed 
at the conduct of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He did not feel it necessary to 
identify himself with the allegations it 
contained, because he did not feel that he 
had in his possession all the data neces 
sary to enable him to form a indement 
upon the course which had been pursued. 
The hon. Member stated the substance of 
the petition. In conclusion, they prayed, 
not correctly in point of form, that the 
flouse would appoint a Commission ; but 
he might say, that a Commission should 
he appointed, to examine, upon the spot, 
into the truth of the facts alleged con- 
cerning the past, and into the policy which 
it would be desirable to pursue for the 
future. He thought they had grounds for 
this prayer, as regarded the Government, 
but still more in consequence of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, which had been 
taken, but which were not alluded to in 
the petition. A Committee had been ap- 
pointed in that House, to consider our 
relations with the aboriginal tribes in and 
bordering on British settlements. That 
Committee had presented evidence equal- 
ing in bulk the labours of any of its pre- 


decessors, and a Report, he believed, of 
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unrivalled length. It contained an ela- 
borate historical disquisition on the con- 
duct of the colonists towards the Kafirs 
and other tribes, and it pronounced a very 
heavy censure upon the colonists. Now, 
considering the difliculty of investigations 
relating to so distant a country, and the 
increase of that difficulty where the inquir- 


| ing body was dependent, toa great extent, 


upon a casual testimony, not having the 


i means of official and confidential commu 
i nication with the colony, le thought it a 


very unfit tribunal, without intimating any 
suspicion of its fairness, to adjudicate 
upon matters whereon great excitement 


i prevailed, and character was intimately 


concerned. The more so in this case, 
because the Chairman had sent to the 
Cape for a witness, perhaps more than 
any other person mixed and embroiled in 
those excitements; and the Committee 
had adopted that act of the Chairman, 
and made it its own. Thus an impres- 
sion had inevitably gone forth, that the 
Committee was not impartial, and, as- 
suming the character of an advocate, had 
become disqualified for executing the 
functions of a judge. Those were serious 
grounds of exception by the colonists to 
the course taken at home, and tended to 
sustain their prayer, in which, without 
attempting to evade a full exposure of the 
facts, they urged that that inquiry should 
be conducted on the spot, for the very 
purpose that it might be ample and acecu- 
rate. Vor his own part, he believed that 
it would have been quite practicable to 
frame, prospectively, a satisfactory system 
of intercourse with the Wafirs, without 
dwelling upon the unhappy occurrences 
of the past; but as a different view had 
been taken, and sentence had been 
pronounced upon them, he thought they 
had a claim, in fairness, to a local in- 
quiry, and he earnestly recommended their 
prayer to the favourable consideration of 
the House. 

Sir G. Grey said, the prayer of the 
petition had been first addressed to the 
Government, but the Government did not 
think there were sufficient grounds stated 
for issuing a Commission. A Committee 
of that House had already fully investi- 
gated the very allegations contained in 
the petition, and the Report of that 
Committee was before the House, as well 
as copies of the correspondence between 


as 


the Colonial-ofice and the governor of 
the colony, respecting the despatch which 
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had been alluded to. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he could not hold out any 
hope that the Government would consent 
to issue a Commission on the subject. 
The evils were to be attributed, in a great 


r 
et 


Compe nsation fo 


measure, to the bad system of border | 


policy, which had long prevailed in the 


colony, and to which Lord Glenelg had | 
early turned his attention with a view to! 
Measures had already | 


its Improvement. 
been adopted by his Lordship which he 
hoped would, before this time, have 


operated to remove all those causes of 


dispute which were so much to be re- 

eretted ; and he felt persuaded, that the 

introduction of a better system would he 

the only means effectually to terminate the 

evils which were so much complained of, 
Petition laid upon the table. 


CoMPENSATION TO THE LAT? 
The Chancellor of the 
moving the Order of the Day for the ad- 
journecd debate on the Motion fer the 
appointment of a Sclect Committee to 
consider the case of the late Speake r and 
the Ofticers of the [fouses of Parliament, 
who suffered by the fire of the 
Houses of Parliament, and to report on 


SPEAKER. | 


the same, said that, on a former occasion, 
he had made that motion, to which he 
hoped the House would now eive its ge- 
neral consent. The Committee he soucht 
to have appointed with a view to 
tain the facts of the case of all those 
officers who now asked for compensation, 
He begged again to repeat, that by pro- 


asccre 


posing this Committee, he did not wish | 


to aflirm the expediency or necessity of 
granting the compensation asked for, but 


merely with a view to be informed of the | 


facts of which he was himself, and. of 
which it was quite clear from what took 
place last night, hon. Members on both 
sides of the House were not at present in 
possession. With a view to that infor- 
mation merely, he had moved for the 
Committee. 

Mr. Warburton said, he felt bound to 


move, as an amendment, that the debate | 


be further adjourned to that day month, 
It was impossible, that hon. Members at 
this period of the Session, and on the eve 
of a general election, could attend pro- 


perly upon the Committee, whose iInquis | 


ries would be most extensive. Hon. Mem- 


bers were now either occupied in their | 
own elections, or engaged in assisting the | 


Lauchequer, on | 


former | 


fa 
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election of their Friends, and it 
impossible to do justice to th 
| \n expiring Parliament was not remark- 
| able for its wisdom, and as there » 

} hurry, inasmuch as no grant 
made this session, he thoucht that thi 
matter ougeht to be left to the deci 
the new Parliament. 


Mr. Shaw Supp rted the motion for th 
i 


ion Ol 
| 
appointment of the Committee. The | 
riod of the Session ought not to | 
sidered, for he was sure, as the right hon. 
had stated on a for- 
mer occasion, that the inquiry would not 


ei ] 
ile thought, that 


Cc Col 


Gentleman opposite 
take more than a day. 
the right hon. Gentleman 
sort pledged to the cours 
and it would be most um 
follow it up. 


Mr. Llu | 


opposite (Lord 


ut if to the noble Lord 
J. Russell), whether th 


{ 


proceeding to th idunittin 


} 


riod of th 
with the 


Is Puy (CVen 


at this p 


It to be mecessiury) 
Session, was not at varianee 
scribed ten or twelv 
noble Lord stated 
vould it] | 
Wot not 9 on with anythin: 
that the public service did not r 


course he had p! 
ee 


O, when the 


uw. 


pure. 
Ile was of opinion, that the country ouelit 
not to be called upon to « Ompensate any 
individual for a los which he 
and 


mioht ly Wwe COV red by cu) EStIrTAanes 


that principle had b cn recooniscd im the 
| Dublin Custom-house Bill, and in’ the 
l refusal of Government to assist the sul 
ferers from the fi t Leith ith respect 
to whom the hon. Member for G ne 
had a motion on the books; 1 4] 


very claims had already been bet 
‘Tre asury, and re fuse , 
that 


allowed to lie d 


den; nent 
| partm nf. 
rmant ft 


a-half, and it might 
three months longer. 
The Cha ee lor of I ches rhoad never 


{heard any statement with more 


than that 


‘ 
| Middlesex. The hon. Member was entirely 
i hon. Prrenel 
the Secretary to the Treasury who had re 

himself. The 


: 1] P +} 
Inquiry could not occupy more t 


as the faets would be found to lie 


Wi {| st mad over tol 


1 ' 1 
made vy the 
in error, for it was not his 


‘jected the claim, but he 
wm a Few 
hours, 
narrow COMpPass. The 
question with rezard to. the 
whether it 
payable. He had his own opinion upon that 
point, but he would not express it on the 


in &@ vVeTY ouly 
msurance Was 


would have been legally 


himself 
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present occasion, In proposing this Com. 
mittee he did not think that he was in the 
slightest degree pledging himself to a 
money vote. It was his wish to have hon. 
Members on the Committee cf all parties. 

Sir Francis Pollock had heard with sur- 
prise the objections started by the hon, 
Member for Middlesex to the appoint- 
ment of this Committee, because the hon. 
Member had formerly recommended the 
very course now proposed by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He rested the claim of the late Speaker 
on the fact, that the fire originated, not 
in any negligence of his own or of his 
servants, but on the negligence of the 
servants of the public, and at a distance 
from his residence. As to the question 
of insurance, he contended that the 
Speaker was not bound to imsure against 
any such risk. Ifa merchant had insured 
his vessel against fire, and that vessel had 
been run down by some other, he might 


justly go to the party who had done him 
the injury and demand compensation of 


him, independent of any insurance he 
might have effected with the underwriter. 
He considered that there was a moral 
obligation on the House to meet this 
claim, and he should be ashamed if it 
were delayed for another Session, 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell wished to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, if 
this Committee should report in favour of 
the claim, a vote of money would be 
granted this Session ¢ 

The Chancellor of the Ewchequer 
thought not. It would be an unusual 
course to adopt at this period of the 
Session, all the supplies having been 
voted. Whether it might be made the 
subject of one of the sessional addresses, 
he would not take upon himself to say 
without consulting higher authority. 

Mr. M. J. O'Connell would put another 
question on the answer of the right hon. 
Gentleman. If the money could not or 
would not be voted this Session, what 
possible advantage could arise from the 
appointment of this Committee, or what 
inconvenience could result from the post- 
ponement of the question to the next 
Session? The appointment of the Com- 
mittee after the answer of the right hon, 
Gentleman would tend only to excite un- 
pleasant suspicions. The question for 
consideration was the amount of loss sus- 
tained, and that could not be correctly 


{COMMONS} 
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ascertained without going mto the ques- 
tion of insurance. The right hon, Gen- 
tleman had asked under what circum- 
stances had this case been brought forward, 
He knew nothing of it until last evening, 
when observing a large muster of hon. 
Members, an unusual thing on a supply- 
night, he enquired the cause, and was 
told that it was in expectation that the 
claim of the late Speaker would be brought 
under consideration. ‘That was the first 
time he had heard of it. 

Lord John Russell thought this was a 
case for a Committee rather than for a 
general discussion in the House. As a 
great many hon. Members on both sides 
of the House had spoken in favour of the 
claim, he thought it but right that an ex- 
amination into the facts should take place. 
That being the case, few would deny, he 
presumed that it would be better that 
such inquiry should be made now than in 
a future The subject would 
occupy but little time, there were only a 
few leading points to be considered. ‘The 
hon. Member for Kerry had asked whe- 
ther the grant would be made this Session 
if the Committee were to Report in favour 
of the claim, and his right hon. Friend 
had answered in the negative; indeed, 
if it were practicable, it would hardly be 
fair to those hon. Members who had left 
London to press for the grant immediately, 
at the same time, it would be most un- 
gracious to Lord Canterbury to shut the 
door of inquiry into the facts on which 
the claim was grounded. 

Mr. Aglionby did not think this was the 
proper time for the appointment of such a 
Committee, and therefore, he should oppose 
the Motion. In his opinion the inquiry, 
instead of lasting only a few hours, would 
occupy many days. If the Committee 
were appointed, would it not be necessary 
to go into every fact connected with the 
case? For one, he should not be satisfied 
with a mere expression of opinion. 

Mr. Jervis said, if the question was 
only whether the fire originated in the 
House of Commons or in the Speaker's 
House, they might as well grant the 
money at once, for there was nothing to 
inquire into. Though they might all be 
agreed as to the propriety of appointing a 
Committee, he thought it ought not to be 
appointed at the present time. 

Sir 7. Fremantle thought it was un- 
reasonable in hon, Members ro resist the 


Session. 
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appointment of the Committee, after the | Ferguson, Rt Nicholl, J 
declaration by the right bon. Gentleman Vergussen,rtha.RoC. Ord, W 
that he would not take advantage of any /' ees ld, dW Lalmne rston, | 
report that might be made by the Con- coir eds ~ : wong 4 
mittee this Session, Ce oa Ie 1. i Weg aid oe 
Mr. 7. 1. Duncombe said, bis only ob- Grimsion, hon. KW. Richards, J 
jection to the appointment of a Committee tloug, J. W. PiskEcnnk sa 
was, that it was totally unnecessary. He, lioward, P. 1 Russell, Lord J. 
for one, was prepared to vote the money, Tutt, W. Suntord, B.A 
The case had been fully made out, after a lughs, Si Re 1 Shaw, rt. hon. I 
sufficient inquiry into all the facts of it, “ei ; , % “Vl are 4 
before the Privy Council. Why, then, yo. ~ ‘Seer en = PB 
delay any longer to do that which was) powther bord Vere. Sir C. B 
only av act of right and justice to a mett- |) Lowther, J. Wall. C. B. 
torious servant of the public? He be Lyvon, hon. | \\ ve. B 
lieved that any niggardly economy in, Lynch, A. Hf Ward, H. G 
making compeus ition for losses sustained Mia KCI Wit H.S 
bya calamity brought on by the servauts = sd \ sir J 
of that House would be despised by th ~ m 2 : 
public at large. I Vic, eg 
Mr. Wallace sud, he had given notices ol Vii FA | 7 ' . | 
a Motion to obtain compensation for some Committee appointed. 
parties who had suflered extensively bya} Qn the next Motion the House wa 
fire at Leith, in which a large quantity} oy yy lh otis: 


The duty had 
been paid on those sugars, and the draw 
back had been refused; would the right 
hon. the Chancellor of 
refer that « to the 
with the claim of the late Speaker. 

The House divided on the qu 
"Phat the debate be furthe: adyjourns 1 till 
that day month.”--Ayes 23; 
Majority 45. 


of sugars was destroyed, 


“ase Committee along 


stiON: 


\ ‘ 
Voes 6S 


List 0} the Avi 
rvis, J. 


Blake, M. J. ar ‘ 

Bowrivg, Dr. Levnox, Lord G 
Bridgeman, I. Lushineton, C. 
Brocklehurst, J. Mosley, Sir Q, 
Brodie, W. B. (YConnell, M. J. 
Chalmers, P. Philips, M. 
Dennistoun, J. Rundle, J. 
Edwards, J. Vigors, N. A 
Fergus, J. Whalley, Sirs. 
Gillon, W. Young, G. PF. 
ITastie, A. PELLERS. 
Hector, C. J. Warburton, UH. 
ILume, J. Aglionby, Il. A 


Nors. 


Chicheste r, J Pr. Ee 


DR 


Li sf of thi 


Alsager, Capt. 


Alston, R. Colborne, N. W. 
Bannerman, A Cole, bn, A. HH, 
Barclay, C. Darlington, Earl of 


Dillwyn, L. W. 
Duncombe, T. 
Keerton, W. T. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Estcourt, T. 
Etwall, R. 
Fazakerley, J. N. 
Fector, na 


Baring, T. 

Barnard, kK. G. 
Beckett, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Bernal, R. 
Borthwick, VP. 
Bowes, J. 

Buller, E. 

Chaplin, Col. 


the Exch ites } 
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Thursday, July 6, 1837 
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IDEN iN Varnour Bitn.} On 
the Order of th Diary being moved for the 
third reading of th Bridlington Harbour 
Bill 
Ih Marquess of Lo: londerry regretted 
to be obliged, at so late a period of the 
SeCSSIOl and when there was so much 
publi busine ; before the House, to detain 
their Lordships by offering a fes serva 
tions acvainst th: passin of this Bill. The 
noble Marquess I l extracts from thi 
evidence that had been taken bet the 
Committee, which, he said, d tinetly 
showed that Bridlmeton Harbour could 
not be made a harbour of refuge, for it 


could only be entered at certain pe riods, 


That be Ing the case, he hope ad the il Lord- 
ships would reject the Bill, He consi 


unfair, that the owners of 


called upon to pay 


dered it very 
coal vessels should be 


a passing toll, while vessels laden with 
stone and other materials were to be ad- 


mitted free. 
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The Earl of Harewood observed, that | Lord Colville thought it to be the duty 
Bridlington Harbour had been used a) of such of their Lordships as had served 
harbour of refuge since the time of James | in her Majesty’s navy to attend Commit- 
2nd. It was certainly not a complete | tees on subjects of this kind. He had 
harbour of refuge at all times, but it was | done so, and had come from the Commit- 
nevertheless very well adapted for a] tee which had been appointed on this 
numerous class of vessels that traversed | question more impressed with the value of 


ihat coast, and made use of it as a place 
of refuge in stormy weatl 

Lord Wharnclfe objected to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, convinced as he was that 
the harbour could never be har- 
hour of refuge, and would therefore oppose 
it. 

The Earl of Alinéo 
well to allow the 


cr. 
’ 
made a 


thought it would b 
to stand over until 
,When it might be freed from 
the objections to which it was justly lable 


Bill 
next Session 
form. 
would have prefe 
come from the 
provision for 
toll all 
harbour, instead of 
sively. Althoug! 
that the harbour was not a 
thought it better to have itt 
all, 


in its present 
Marl 
Ball had 


contaliing 


rred the 
other liouse 
Imposing a 
entering thie 
exclu- 


Manve 

it 

a 
on 


passing vessels 


coal vessels 
1 he was 


he 
al 


peor one, 

han none 
Che Earl of Durham Opp sed the Bi 
which was an old acquaintance of his, as 
by his humble filed on its 


efforts it had 


first introduction to the House of Com- 

mous. He held in his hand a petition 

SIL by erehty owners and masters of 
calc . } wy } i\don Yi} ] 

vesseis tradi vet »CCi 1onaon ali 

) pe of Newcastle, Sunderland, Stockton, 


and Hartlepoo 
f being 


I, who repudiated the notion 
able to enter that harbour in 
safety. Masters of colliers who had the 
slightest regard for their vessels would not 
think of attempting it. In fact, a camel 
passing through the eye of a 
but a farce to it. At the 
but 120 feet , Which the Bill proposed 
to increase to 150 feet ; it was frequently 
dry, and at the most advantageous periods 

feet of water, while 


r¢ 
needle, 
wide 
at t 
d but fourteen 


collicrs, generally 


conta 5 


drew 


a 
speaniig, 


fect. Conceiving the principles of the} 
measure to be utterly at variance with 
those which ought to govern the laws of | 


to oppose it. 


navigation in Eugland, he felt it his duty 


Lord Colchester being of opinion, 
it was a beneficial measure, would give his 
consenttothe third reading. ‘The harbour 


ho doubt, 
excellent place of for 
under circumstances of peril, 


was, 


an security light 


colliers 


ready to adinit | 


was | 
entrance, it was 


ifteen | 


that | 


incomplete, but it formed | 


the proposed measure than he fad been 
on entering it. The harbour was but of 
an inditlerent kind, bat it was better to 
have it than be without any at all. 

Their Lordships divided : — Contents 
45; Not-contents 55: Majority 10, 


Private Busixess.] The Karl ot 
Shaftesbury laid on the table of the House 
the Resolutions adopted by a Committce 
appointed to consider the mode of con- 
ducting the business of their Lordships’ 
House in proceedings having reference to 
private » Bills. 

Lord Brougham observed, he had 
ready stated his views upon this subject 
| to the House, when he said, that it appeared 
to him, that the most effectual remedy for 
the evils complained of would be to trans- 
fer elsewhere the powers exercised by 
Committees of that Hlouse in reference to 
private Bills; on that, however, he must 
that it could not be expected that 
their Lordships would part with that powe. 
ad tried 





observe, 


ft they hh every other possible 
mode of dealing with the question. The 
next best remedy would be to adopt the 
plan of joint-Committees of the two 
ifouses, but, whatever might be the final 


arrangement of proceedings concerning 
local and private rights of so much im- 
portance, the House most probably would, 
ee he should say ought to, do all in its 
power, by reforming: its own orders, to 
remove all just cause of complaint without 
having recourse to an Act of Parliament. 
Ife coneurred in the Resolutions, so far as 
they went, and hoped that they would 
lead to great and important changes. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


Recovery oF Presentations.] The 
| Marquess of Westmeath moved, that the 
House go into Committee on the Right of 
| Presentation Recovery (Lreland) Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
Bill, that it went to withdraw jurisdiction 
relative to presentation from courts pecu- 
liarly adapted for that purpose, and to 

bestow it upon the Court of Chancery, 
| which was not suited to the due discharge 
| of such a function, 
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The Marquess of Westmeath said, that 
it was a great grievance to persons having 
presentations to livings Ireland, and 
becoming parties to writs of guare uapedil, 
to have the law as it now was. ' 


in 


* ee, 
he ves 


mode of remedy was to have ail such 
matters sent to the Court of Chaucery, 
instead of being left to the Courts otf 
Common Law. 

The Lord Chancellor, that was the 
great objection to the Bill. In order to 


relieve some cases in which he would ad- 
mit that grievances might exist, it would 
take the whole jurisdiction in’ suc 
ters from the Common Law 
transfer it to the Court of Ch 
out any one reason being a: 
change. 

Bill to be committed in three mont 


hi lhat- 


} 
and 


dancerv, W ith- 


r the 


& ourts 


encd t 


Tur New Poor-Law.| Earl Stanhope 
presented a petition from a place in York- 
shire (the name of which did not reach 
us), praying for a revision of the new law, 


with the view to correct some of its enact- 
ments. He had similar petitions from 
Bradford and from ‘Throckmorton. In 
looking over these petitions, he owned he 


was surprised that the dye who enter- 
tained such opinions as th expressed 
with respect to the Act ei not arrive 
at the conclusion, that it ought to be re- 
pealed altogether. In his opinion, nothin 
could or ought to be satisfactory to tl 
country, but the entire repeal of the A 
There was one point on which he wished 


to put a question to the noble and learn 
Lord (Brougham), as to an opinion which 
he was suppos sed to have given in the d 
cussion the other evening, respecting the 
powers exercised by the Commissioners 
for he could assure the noble and learned 
Lord, 
notion of what he said should g 
the country on this subject, carryin 


forth to 
r with 


it, as it must do, the great weight of his 
authority. He would beg to recall the | 
attention of the noble and learned Lord to} m 
what was stated on the discussion to 


which he referred. It was stated, that 


he should regret that any erroneous | 


Dr. Kaye had said, that it was intended to | 


make the workhouses as much disliked as 
possible. To that, the noble and learned 
Lord was represented to have said, that 
he did not believe the words were used by 
any Commissioner; but that, if he had 
used them, he was wrong. Now, he (Earl 
Stanhope) was able to show, if it were 
thought necessary, that the words had 
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ed by the party to whot ih thie V h d 
He 


could believe 
le linn 
‘had expr ssed his 
rulations mad: 


attributed. not 


the ho rned 
all the I 
for the gover 
Ile could not i r 
learned Lord would 
des he (Karl Stanhope) 
should call an imprisonment as a trifling 


’ 


resti aint,’ ( 


appl )\ Oi 
{ ( 


{ 


by 


ominlissione ument of 


hh 
hose dM liey 
| the noble id 


ribed 


tho 
tiat 
h ive 


r ' mconvenlience e 


Lord Brougham said, as far as he re- 
colleeted the occasion and what was said, 
t was this—that being asked whether th 
Commissioners had power to imprison men 
it orkls >, he answered, that the 
Com ioncrs had no right to imprison tn 
the workhouse or elsewhere,—that no man, 
whether Commiss ror any other person, 
hadaright te ison any man any where 
except | due Coul of law; and he added, 
hat he did not believe that any thing 
which the Commissisoners had done could 
be ¢ trued into imprisonment. But it 
was clear that the commissioners had the 
power Of maxing certain re aiiaea for 
the government of the workhouses, and 
those regulations the inmates of the work- 
houses must conform as long as they chose 
to remain there. There wasa ereat dif 
ferenee betw the inmates of a work- 
hous mid of a m—the ditierence 
| ‘ volunt y 1 constrained rest 

In the o case the man went 
\ i { e, and oul | TO away 
when he pleased ; in the other he was taken 
against his will, and obliged to stay against 
hi vill In orkhouse, when an 
mms vished to leave, he was to give 
a notice of three hours. ‘This could not 
be considered unreasonable, for he had 
change his workhouse clothes for those 
which he had brought in with him, and to 
get what little property he might have, 
little undoubtedly it could be, but such as 
it sit was important to him, and the 
eetting th things im a Jarge establish- 
mi would take yme time. If there 
were no such regulation, a pauper might 
come in at the dinner hour, and, having 
dined, micht TO ay ay, ind thus the work- 
house, which was intended for a very 


different object, might be turned into a 
dining-house. ‘The pauper having quitted 
the house might come in again; for it was 
a great misunderstanding of the Bill to say, 
that when once a pauper went forth by his 
he was uot to be permi itted to 


own desire he 
fe might come back on the 


, er 
COme VACH. 
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ww, 


on which he 
were, by 


‘from the 


same three conditions 
first gone in. These 
from the Commissioners, 01 
dians, or, of urgent neces 
by the the keeps r oF 
house, 
as these he had termed ** trifline restraints,” 
but had never meant to apply those tcrms 
to imprisonment, 


The Bishop of Exeter felt obliged 


an ordet 
euar- 


7 ] 
mn the case 
permisston of 


sILY, 
thre 


fLORDS} 


had | take lis 
ithe 


| 


A submission to such reeulations 


break through that rule which for the con- | 


venience of their Lordships he had made, 
of not again occupying their attention on 
this subject in the present Session. He 
was In a condition to prove, beyond all 
contradiction, that there many in- 
stances in which paupers had been pre- 
vented from leaving the workhouse on the 
Sundays in order 
in their own places of worship. 
the rules and rv 
sioners should come before their Lordships, 
it would be seen whether such as these 
were amongst them. ‘Those , how- 
ever, ler was made for then 


though the ord 
production early in June, had not yet been 


were 


service 
When 


the Commis- 


to attend divine 


! . 7 
eulalions of 


rules 


unfortunate individuals whom 
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family with him. Tt was said that 
pau pre r could Come and 
liked—-that there was no such thing 
Iuprisonment, Now, let their Lordship 
look at the rule laid down for the conduct 
of door-keepers in those workhouses, 
They were directed not to allow any person 
to pass into or out of the workhouse, except 
the officers of the house, without the leave 
of the master or mistress of the house. 
What was this but in effect saying to the 
misery had 
driven to seek an asylum in any of those 
houses, that they may be kept lmmeured im 
them during the pleasure of the master or 
mistress of the house or the other authori- 
ties of theestablishment. This wasa tyranny 
which ought not to be submitted to. Was 
itnotatyranny to the poorto enforce a re- 
eulation by which the old and infirm pauper 
ould be prevented from enjoying those 
common blessings which the God of us all 
had intended should be enjoyed by all? 
Ile not to be understood here as 


vo when he 


‘ 
' 


| 
Sif 


| PYrO Pr 
vees' | 


speaking of the able-bodied labourers who 
/sought a temporary asylum in the work- 


produced, and their Lordships had agreed | 


with him in the motion that the said Re- 
turns be made forthwith. Ile begged to 
express his entire concurrence ta what had 


fallen from the noble and learned Lord 
(Brougham) who had stated, that neither 
Commissioner or any other person had a 
right to imprison in any workhouse on 
elsewhere, and that such imprisonment 


could take place only by due course of law. 
This was an importaut authority, coming 
from one who was the fricnd of liberty ; 


but he could not concur with the noble and 


learned Lord in his vicw of the rules and re- 


gulations which had been laid down for the , 


government of the workhouses. The noble 
and learned Lord had said, that a pauper 
night go from the workhouse on giving 
three hours’ notice ; but suppose he desired 
to go to Church on a Sunday, he must 
then give his three hours’ notice of] leaving ; 
but when he returned what was his chance 
being re-admitted ? Why, it must be 
subjected to the three conditions—the 
consentof the Commissioners, or guardians, 
or ‘* acase of urgent necessity.” But who 
was to be the judge of that necessity ? The 
keeper of the workhouse ; and if he did 
not think the necessity existed, the man 
might starve, and his family starve too; 
for, according to the wording of the rule, 
if he were an able-bodied pauper he must, 
on giving the three hours’ notice of going, 


house. Ife spoke of those who could not 
work, whom age or infirmity had rendered 
unable to contribute to their own support. 
These had claims on the community which 


the law of God himself had declared 
sacred and indefeasible Were parties 
thus circumstanced were those who 
were as dear in the eyes of the God of us 
all as the most elevated in society —were 


these to be imprisol ned ?—were they to be 
shut up from all intercourse with external 
because of the already 
poverty brought on 
Such a_ state 
and he had no 
to 


society mercly 
heavy infliction of 
by age or infirmity ? 
ought not to be endured, 
doubt that when the country came 
understand it in its true light, it would not 
endure it. He did hope, therefore, that 
the noble and learned Lord, when he re- 
considered those regulations which were 
to be the guidance of the discipline of the 
workhouses, would not give them his sanc- 
tion. 

Lord Brougham observed, that if the 
right rev. Prelate thought that he would 
sanction that a pauper able to work should 
be allowed to go out of the workhouse as 
liked, after being fed and clothed, and 
enter into competition as a labourer out- 
side with the labourer who worked hard 
for his family, and who neither obtained 
nor sought relief,—if he thought that he 
(Lord Brougham) would assent to a regu- 
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lation by which such a pauper should 
come and go as he pleased, the right rev. 
Prelate had greatly mistaken him. 
The Earl of Chichester felt it wee 
to say a few words in reply to some re- 
marks which had been made by the right 
rev, Prelate. From his own experience of 
the working of the new Poor-law—and it 
had not been very slight—he could. state 
that where it was most known, and where 
there had been the greatest experience of 
its effects, it had been hailed with the 
greatest satisfaction. It had been com- | 
plained of as a hardship on the able-bodied 
man, that he was prevented from going 
out to seek employment. Now, the fact | 
was not so. At least it was not so in those } 
districts with which he was best acquainted, 
The able-bodied man was allowed to 
out and look for work ; and it was a fact, 
that after being in the workhouse for a) 
time, he found less difficulty in getting 
work than before, for his misfortune in | 
being driven to the workhouse raised him 
up friends amongst those to whom he was 
known, and means of employment were | 
soon found for him out of the workhouse. | 
The same thing could be said of the sing! 
women, for whom opportunities of em- | 
ployment in husbandry were 
As tothe refusal of parties to go out on 
Sundays for divine worship in their parish: | 
churches, he could only say that in the 
unions with which he was acquainted there 
was a room set apart for divine service, | 
and a chaplain attended on Sundays. On 
that day all the inmates who were not pre- 
vented by conscientious scruples from 
joining in the worship of the Church of 
England were obliged to attend; but in 
cases where the parish church afforded 
sufficient accommodation, the inmates of 
the workhouse who were members of the 
Church of England were allowed to attend | 
under the superintendence of the master 
of the workhouse, but in many of the 
parishes, as their lordships well knew, there 
was not accommodation for such numbers 
as the workhouse of a union would con- 
tain, and therefore a local place of worship 
would be necessary. Indeed, in all cases 
where it could be procured, he would pre- 
fer a local chapel for the inmates of the 
workhouse. As to allowing the pauper to 
go on each Sunday to his own parish 
church, at whatever distance it might be, 
he would say that the practice, whenever 
it took place, had been productive of great 
irregularity, great mischief, and great im- 
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morality. This he thought was fully shown 
in the which had 
laid before ther lordships on the subject. 
With respect to the allowine the old and 


infirm to have constant ¢ CTESs and INGress, 


mass of evidence been 


the regulation would im most instances he 
were bedridden, 
not to be 
able to avail themselves of the indulgence 


useless. Many of these 


and many so old and intirm as 
b 
and some of that class were of such previ- 
ously known habits and character, that the 
cuardians could not think of extending the 
indulgence to fthem. With respect to the 
able-bodied paupers, they were, it was well 
known, for the most part, the least useful 
and the least re spectable ot thei class. 
With respect to the industrious and dili- 
gent he could 
own observation, that their condition had 


lal Wrers, state from his 


} 
¢ 
tii 


ration of 
he faet 


be ch gre 


act. 


\ improved by the op 


This was proved by t 


sin 
tus 


| that from Sussex, where the act had been 


ation, there had been no petitions 


against it, except from the city of Chi- 


mn oper 


chester, where a local poor act was found 
than the en- 
The facet of 
by the act 
where its operation was best known was 
further proved by what took place last 
winter, which was one of unusual severity 
agricultural districts, not 
the weather, but from the 


to be much more stringent 
actments of the general law. 
Fivel 


in’ the alone 
‘om the state « 
ind other necessaries, 
there 
yntentment poor 
yreatly aided by charitable 

yx their neizhbours, than had 
been known for many years. Ile had felt 
it necessary to trespass on the indulgence 
of their Lordships with these remarks, 
which he thought were called for by the 
observations of the noble Earl, and he 
should be 
humble powers would enable him, wl 


rh price of flout 
difficulties. 


those 


was more cl yumoneast thr 
who had been 


othees among 


always ready, as far as his 
ich- 
ever such petitions as those now before the 
Ilouse, and d with remarks 
such as those of the noble Earl, to point 
out, from what had fallen within his own 
observation, the great advantage which 
had resulted from the new lect, and the 
improvement in the condition of the poor 
in every district in which he had seen it 
applied. 

The Earl of Radnor said, the Poor-law 
Commissioners had been blamed for not 
having made before the present time a 
return to their Lordships’ order; but the 
noble Earl and the right rev, Prelate 
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seemed altogether to overlook the vast mass 
of other business which the Commissioners 
had to dispose of. ‘They had not 
than 2,000 letters a week. 
would, one might think, be enough to oc- 
cupy the attention of a much more nu- 
merously-constituted board. It had come 
within his own knowledge that three 
clerks had been employed for some 
in making out the called-for returns; and 
that as far as they had yet gone, those 
returns occupied not less than from 500 to 
600 pages. If the noble Earl persisted 
in making a further addition to their 
Jabours in this respect, he (the Marl of Rad- 
nor) would certainly oppose the motion. 
In one union workhouse 
was more particularly acquainted, 
master was a gentleman who, 
and appearance, was as respectable as any 
of their Lordships. lie had been educated 
for the bar, and was in all respects a most 
fit person for the office he had undertaken 


less 


weeks 


the 


of master, and also schoolmaster of the 
workhouse. As to the treatment of the 
paupers, he was willing to let the com- 


parison between the new and the old sys- 
tem rest on the testimony of those inmates 
of the workhouse who had experience of 


both, and they would all say that they had 
? . 

never before been treated so well. Ina 

word, the new system was found fault with 


ouly by these to whom its operation was 
not known, and who had had no oppor- 
tunity of witnessing its efiects. 

Earl Stanhope had conversed with a 
person who had had the honour to serve 
under the noble and gallant Duke ( 
lington) in the Peninsula, and he had in- 
formed him that the treatment in a French 
prison was considerably better than that 
wae which was experienced i n the new 
workhouses, which were the refuge for the 
destitute, both those who were able and 
those who were unable to work. And here 
he begged to say that he dissented from 
the right Rev. Prelate who had that night 
spoken, when he said that he felt little 
compassion for the able-bodied in the 
workhouse, because they might seck for 
employment. Now, he did not know 
whether there had been design to 
render these workhouses places of puuish- 
ment, but the practical effect of the law 
was to make them so. The noble and 
learned Lord opposite seemed to consider 
the imprisonment in these new workhouses 


Wel- 


any 


That of itself 
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his situation within the workhouse intoler 
able, he went out, and could obtain no 
work in his own district, having no longe: 
a habitation or a place of refuge, he must 
resort to the workhouse forshelter. With 
respect to the observations made by th 
noble Earl opposite (Radnor), that no 
complaints had been made of the treat- 
ment experienced in the workhouses where 
the new system had come into operation, 
he could state, that many petitions to that 
effect had been sent to him last Session 
from Sussex, which his secession from the 


| House had prevented him from present- 


with which he + 


in address | 





as a voluntary penance, but the able-bodied | 


Jabourer had no choice. 


ing. The noble Earl was perhaps not ac- 
quainted with the degrading and disgrace- 
ful thraldom in which the agricultural 
labourers were kept. ‘so lone as the la- 
bourer ed in the workhouse he was 
not allowed to leave it ; the door was kept 
locked, aud he was therefore as long as he 
kept there imprisoned. The noble 
Karl was very much mistaken in supposing 
that this Poor-law had produced 
great satisfaction im every place where it 
had beentried. It could not be supposed, 
that if so much benefit had been derived 
from it as was imagi that there would 
not have been, not exactly petitions to that 
House, but earnest exhortations on the 
part etl Se paris shes where the law had 
not bec 1 put into operat ion, addressed to 
the ee Commissioners, praying that they 
might be placed under their paternal 
vovernment. Tle allowed that petitions 
satisfaction with the working of 
the measure had been presented, but they 
came principally from boards of guardians. 
There might be some from Rate- payers, 
but generally the petitions expressing ap- 
probation of the measure came from the 
board of guardians, although he should find 
no difficulty whatever in ‘establishing the 
proposition which he had laid down the 
other evening, that this Poor-law 
was principally recommended to its 
authors by the effect it was expected to 
have in reducing the rates, and preventing 
the gradual absorption of the property of 
country by the increase of those 
charges, and although he could support 
that p roposition not only by what was said 
by the promoters of the measure in their 
Lordships’ House, but also by quotations 
fromm speeches of the noble Lord who was 
at that time Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he was rejoiced at being relieved from that 
necessity, by its being admitted that a 
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resid 


Was 


hew 


ned, 


expressing 


new 


the 


If, when he found | saving in the expense of the rates was of 
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the least importance, and that the merits or 
demerits of the measure were to be judged 
of by the effect it was likely to have on the 
labouring population. 


{Jury 6} 


| 


Hie was willing to | 
> t=) 


try itby that test; but he must observe | 


that when any of those persons who 
expressed an opinion that the Act, to use 
the ordinary phrase, worked well, 
asked how it worked well, bis answer had 
always been, ‘* There is a ¢ reduction 
of rates.” No doubt there had been s 
reduction the Poor-rates, but it was 
also true, thataf this law bad never been 


was 


reat 
me 


in 


enacted a considerable reduction would 
still have taken place. This had been 


shown by the reduetions which had been 


actually made under that head in thos 

|. es where he w P elaw had never 
places where the new Voor-iaw had never 
come into operation. It was said the 


other evening by a noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Tavistock) that had 
been an enormous saving of rates in Bed- 


there 


fordshire, and that there was no want of 
Now, it must have | 


employment there. 
occurred to the noble f he had 
taken the pains to reflect, that the reason 
of this enormous saving was the increase 
of employment, and if great works had 


Marquess 1 


not been undertaken, and other means of 


employment provided, they would | 
found it impracticable to carry the law 
into Operation in any part of the country. 


It appeared to him that the expenses of 


the establishment in these unions 


enormous, Ile would take 


were 


Cambridge. There the expense of the 
establishment was returned to be 2,262/., 
and the whole amount of persons relieved 
was only sixty-two. Ee i person 
who resided within that union, who stated 
that the amount of Pvor-rates the 
parish in which he lived had been in- 
creased 100/, by the operation of this 
law, and what did the same Gentleman 
say as to the poor there? He declared 
that the labourers were selling piece- 
meal their little property to save them- 
selves from going into the workhouse. 
Ife would now take from the return eleven 
unions: ITlungerford and Wantage, in 
Berkshire ; Royston, in Cambridge 


knew al 


ih 


shire P 


> 
Bridge, Milton, and River, in Kent, 
Hendon, in Middlesex; Banbury, in 


Oxfordshire; Hoxne, in Suffolk ; Mid- 
hurst and Rye, in Sussex. ‘The total ex- 
pense of these unions was returned to be 
37,3212, and the number of persons re- 
lieved 1,615, so that the average expense 
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of in-door relief for those individuals was 
231. 2s. 3d. a-year per head, making a 
charge of nearly 9s, for each 
Thus, then, they actually im- 
a * ) 
posed a greater expense on these parishes 
than they had to before Their 
hi d not be told that in Devon, 


? 
Lordsh 
and parts Of Cambridge waces of the 


a-week 
person. 


sustain 
Ips ne 
i 


5 eRe 


labourer were only 7s. a-wee k, and he 
micht be emploved out of the workhouse 
it that rate instead of costing the parish 

o d=Wel within it. Even if he were 
unable to work, | would be happy to 


keep out of the workhouse for a third of 


rkl 
t! um which it cost to keep him in, 
The total number of persons who had re- 
ceived in-door relief, cording to the 
return, 18,852, and the average ex- 
pense for ¢ ich was LSf. 6s LOd. pe 
annum, or 5s. 10d. per wee k, so that the 
expense of keeping these individuals in 
thre work he SC Wi cousiderably great r 
than they wonld cost at home. On the 
other hand, the aver EXPENse Mie urred 
for oui-door relief was 4/. 7s, per annum 
for each individual, amounting to the 
very macnificent allowance of about Is. 
4d. per week. It was observable that in 


| the first three quarters of the last year the 


' 
lave 


the case of | 
the Royston Union, in the county of 





heads of families only were put down as 
receiving relief, but taking the average of 
the last quarter of 1836 the average eCx- 
pense would be for each individual about 
Is. 3d. so that in fact great sums of money 
were wasted, not for the comfort of the 


} = . . ‘ 
| poorer population, but for their punish- 


ments. Their Lords] ld find that 
the column in the return made by the 


lips wou 


Poor-law Commissioners containing the 
amount of Poor-rates showed a decreased 
per centage of forty-eight per cent. 
NOW, the expenses under the head of 


establishment ” cl not include 


the expenses 


t 

early did 
which h 1d been incurred for 
sending agricultural labourers to Canada 
or He had 
much satisfaction in reading an extract 
from a report on the Blything Union, in 
Suffolk, made onthe l4th January, 1837, 
because the noble Earl on the cross bench 
(Stradbroke) would be able to correct him 
any misstatements were made. The 
eport said, ‘* In the spring of the year 
1836) 173 106 women, and 245 
children, making a total of 524 individuals, 
were embarked for the British colonies at 
tf their respective 
from whom the most gratifying accounts 
: 130° mi- 


to manufacturing districts. 


( men, 


the charee ¢ parishes 


, 


have since been received, and 
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grated to the manufacturing districts, 
where they are reaping the fruits of their 
industry and skill.’”) Now here were 524 
individuals exported from the country, 
which lost, therefore, so many consumers 
of produce, and so many payers of taxes, 
and exported at an expense to the coun- 
try which could not on an average be 
than 6/. per head. Now, let it be 
served that in this Blything Union 
reduction in the Poor-rates was 
not to be less than fifty per cent. 

felt persuaded that if the EApenne 
migration and exportation had been added 
to the Poor-rates, a very different result 
would have been obtained, and_ there 
would have been an increased per centage 
under that head. He would now read an 
extract from a letter written by a Gentle- 
man in Suffolk, in whose judgment and 
veracity he had the fullest reliance, bearing 
upon the same part of the subject :— 


less 
ob- 
the 
ated 


He 


st 


“Six of the best labourers in England 
with their six wives and their forty-five 
children, are gone to America, from 


within five miles round me this month, 
and all declare that they are at heart 
utterly against going, but that they have 
been driven to volunteer from the hatred 
they have to separation and half-starvation 
within these prison-houses, and the dread 
and horror they have of almost certain 
starvation under the practice of the new 
Poor-law out of these prisons, It may be 
said, why do farmers and tenantry send 
away sO many of the best labourers, the 
very heart’s blood of the couniry? I an- 
swer, with the following case as an exam- 
ple:--A small agricultural parish met 
lately, and there was amongst the farmers 
an opposition to sending a score of per- 
sons to America. Five landlords, how- 
ever, had thirty-three votes, and there 
were not twenty other votes in the parish, 
so it was of no use opposing them.” [The 
Duke of Richmond inquired the name of 
the parish?] It was not stated. With 
respect, however, to the Blything union, 
their Lordships would observe, that in the 
spring of last year, no less than 654 
persons migrated or emigrated from that 
union; the total population of the union 
being 25,000, and there being consoli- 
dated in it forty-nine parishes. It was 
stated in the Report, that the 130 persons 
who had migrated to the manufacturing 
districts, were reaping the fruits of their 
industry and skill. jut what was the 
case with those people at present? ‘The 


of 
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fact was, that from the present deficiency 
of employment and stagnation of tr: ade, 
they had been hawked about from place 
to place, in the hopes of employment 
being found for them, but they had not 
returned to their own homes, because that 
would show the fallacy of the whole 
scheme, and expose the delusion by which 
they had been led away. The real truth 
was, that the agricultural labourer did not 
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ivo to the manufacturing districts volun- 








tarily, but under the hard pressure of 
necessity, and utterly ignorant of the na- 
ture of the work that would be exacted 
from him. Even if he were successful } 

his object, the employment of his children 
was not a permanent relief to him, be- 
cause the moment they ceased to be chil- 
dren, their labour ceased to be valuable, 
and they were returned to their own 
homes, not, however, as they left them, 
but crippled and broken down. The noble 
Earl concluded, by moving for various 
returns. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
his noble Friend had admitted his igno- 
rance of the meaning of the expenses 
charged under the head “ establishment.” 
In every union, each parish was separately 
charged for the relief of its out-door poor, 
and the establishment expenses compre- 
hended the payments made to the master 
of the workhouse, the chaplain, the me- 
dical man, the clerk, the relieving officers, 
and the cost of the building, of the fur- 
niture, and the repayment of money bor- 
rowed for the building. All these ex- 
penses came under the head of ‘ estab- 
lishment charges,” and were defrayed by 
a quota from each parish, W ith regard 
to what the noble Earl had stated, as toa 
reduction in the poor-rates, he thought 
that no saving of expense could justify 
anything like oppression to the poor of 
this country. He contended, however, 
that the measure had been of very great 
benefit to the poor. The noble Earl, on 
the other hand, maintained that it was a 
great hardship to foree a man who was 
earning 7s. or 8s, a-week—not to go and 
live in Germany—but to allow him to go 
into a manufacturing district, where he 
could earn 26s. or 27s. a-week. The noble 
Earl spoke about forcing the labourers 
of Sussex to do this. The noble Earl, 
however, showed that he knew very little 
of the labourers of Sussex, if he supposed 
that they could be forced to do anything. 
They would not do anything they did not 
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like. They were too independent for that, 
and he was glad to say, that by the opera- 
tion of the new Poor-law, they were be- 
coming more and more independent. He 
had never heard the 
made in a higher station. If he had pail 
the expenses of a gentleman’s passage to 
India, he should have rather 
prised if he had heard the gentleman 
pitied for being i ted to such a hard- 
ship. As to the migration of the labour- 
ers not being ts uy, he would cite an 
instance within his own knowledge 
would show what were the feelings of thi 
Jabourers ot 
When the 
into operation, an agricultural labourer, of 
good character, requested the 
allow him to migrate, to see if he 
not better hiseondition. ‘ Why,” said the 
board of guardians, “ we do not under- 
stand much of this migration system, but 
you shall go to Manchester for a fortnight 
at our expense how things are 
going on, make your own bargain, 
tell us what you think of it.” The man 
went, stayed the fortnight out, and on his 
return went to the board of guardians and 
said, ‘* Gentlemen, : have one favour to 
ask of you, and that is, to allow me to go 
to Manchester meddle But I have 
another favour to ask of you; I havea 
brother in the parish, and [ hope you will 
allow him to go with me, together with 


been Sur- 


Sussex ww that subrect. 


tl 
! 


new Poor-law Act first came 


bo ul « to 
could 


Inquire 


and 


his family.” As to the increase of emi- 
gration, the noble Earl was mistaken, 
Emigration went on before the new Poor- 


law came into operation; but so far from 
being on the increase, it was 1 ithe ron the 
deeline. Again, the habits of the 
were becoming more 


labours 
careful and pane 
He now carried part of his earnings toa 
saving-bank. they were afraid 
to do this, lest the overseer should find it 
out, and they should lose their share of 
the head-money which was then paid to 
every man who had three children. 

The Earl of Stradbroke said, that those 
persons who had been sent from Suflolk 
to Canada had every one of them ex. 
pressed in the strongest terms their obli- 
gations to the Board of Guardians for so 
kindly contributing to their 
happiness ; and, 
stay there 
patched, they had 
profits. With regard to those labourers 
who had migrated under the 
regulations of 


Formerly, 


comfort and 
short as had been thei 
when the 


accounts were des- 


made considerable 
riles and 
the Commissioners to the 
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r districts, the enga 
made were for 
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manufacturing 
which they 


rements 


}and their master was obliged to find them 
| ¢ mployment, a 
same complaints | 


nd to pay them their wages 
during that time. — were, therefore, 
still emp loved by their according 
to the te of their engagement with him. 
The noble Karl had stated, that the poor 
were made uncomfortable in the new 


naster, 


rkhous Hie had himself made per- 

) ries of them, whi ‘ther they were 
as comlortable as they had been under the 
old system, or not, in th Biythiag union, 
and he had been assured by the paupers 
that they vs in ly more comtortable 
and happy in every respect than they had 
been under Gilberv’?s Act. He had felt a 
creat interest in the measure, and had 


taken some pains to make himself mastet 


and he felt 


of its principles and details, 
{ i 


bound to state, with respect to Suffolk, 
that in every district of that part of ng- 


land the suecess of the measure had not 


only i ) most complete, but had given 
the greatest satisfaction to the upper and 
middle classes. Ife could also state, that 
without exception, wherever the new law 


had had a fair trial the labouring classes 
were fully in eas d with the excellence 
of the measure. 

Lord Ellenborough 
turns which 
made, unless the 
again into the 
sent, they would 
quarterly 
600 in num r. Th 


that the re 
could not be 
Commissioners were 
diflerent 
have to 
accounts of the 


$s ud, 
were desired 
sent 
unions. When 

look into the 
which 
there- 
accounts, 
| aa al 


unions, 
y would, 
examine 2,400 


were 
fore, have to 
They could 


wales at = 
Only GO so | il OUT, 


ro ; : 
and he doubted whether the result would 


be at all commensurate in value. 

Karl Stanhope could see no ditliculty in 
making the returns; 
with their Lordsh Mp's | 
} 


his motion, 


he would, however, 


vermission, withdraw 
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been moved for the House to resolve itself 


into a Committee of the whole [House on 
the Slave Treaties Bill, 

Sir P. Ingles said, he felt he should not 
perform his duty were he not to take that 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
House to the state of the slave trade in 
some countries with which we had entered 
into treaties. We alluded in the first 
place, and more particularly, to Brazil, 
and in regard to the state “of the slave 
trade inthat country, 
mation on authority so unexceptionable, 
that he thought he should not abuse the 
time of the House by laying a statement 
of the facts before it. On the Sth of July 
last year, the noble Lord, the Sceretary of 
State for the loreign Department, stated 
in his place in that House, that he 
thought England would have just ground 
of complaint against Portugal for non- 
fulfilment of treaties, if there were no 
rational prospect of obtaining from that 
country ampler means for putting an end 
to the slave trade carried on under her 
flag, ‘because Great Britain had paid to 
Portugal a very large sum, on a distinct 
understanding, that the slave trade should 
be terminated in all parts of her domi- 
nions.” It might be objected, that this 
had no reference to Brazil ; sit he held, 
that Portugal was bound, not only to 
abolish the slave trade in her own domi- 
nions, but to lend her aid to England 
putting an end to the traflic in slaves 
everywhere. By the convention of 1815 
it was declared unlawful for Portugal to 
continue the trade in slaves, except so 
far as regarded the supply of slaves to 
some portions of her transatlantic 
sessions, and by that convention a 
period was thereafter to be fixed at 
which the trade in slaves should alto- 
gether cease. But notwithstanding the 
agreements into which Portugal then en- 
tered, the slave trade was still carried on 
toa considerable extent under the Portu- 
guese flag; and that, too, under such 
circumstances, that it was not attempted 
to be said, that the traflic was continued 
for the purpose of supplying the transat- 
lantic possessions of Portugal with slaves. 


1 = . , 
he had received tnfor- 


pos- 


In the first instance, as a justification of 


himself for occupying, even for a short 
space of time, the attention of the House 
at this period of the Session, he (Sir RK. 
Inglis) would read the 
sundry vessels which under the Portuguese 
Hag arrived in ballast at Rio Janeiro tn 
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the month of December, 1836, after 
having landed cargoes of slaves on 


other parts of the coast of the Bra- 
zils. He had a list of the names of 
those vessels, and his wish was to call 
upon the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Palmerston) to state, as far as the noble 
Lord could, consistently with the pub- 
lic service, what course it was his in- 
tention to recommend to her Majesty to 
in the matter. In the list before 
which had entered Rio 
Janeiro, in) December 1836, he found 
that one vessel had embarked 400 
slaves, seventy-tive of whom died on the 
, and the remaining 325 were 
landed at St. Sebastian; another ves- 


? 
vessels 


yassave 
| 4 it 


sel had landed 284 = slaves within a 
few leagues from Rio Janeiro; and 
mother, the Minerva, landed 370 
slaves, ‘There were several others with 


which he would not trouble the House. 
One only he would mention, viz.—a brig 
rom Mozambique, it ap pe sared, had em- 
barked 800 slaves, and of these 300 died 
on the passage. Now, he would ask the 
House whether, if this statement were 
borne out by facts, it did not justify this 
country in taking such measures as would 
compel the powers which were parties to 
the slave treaties to fulfil the engagements 
contracted by them. It was right, per- 
liaps, that he should state, that although 
this trade was carried on under the Por- 
tuguese flag, the real owners of the vessels 
engaged in it were Brazilian subjects, or 
residents there subject to the Brazilian 
laws, and who were therefore amenable to 
the provisions of the existing conventions 
as to the slave trade im the Brazils, 
Whether, therefore, the House looked to 
the capital employed, or to the flag 
which covered it, it would be seen that 
Portugal and Brazil alike violated their 
obligations to England. ‘The next re- 
turn to which he should allude was 
a return of the same character as that 
from which he had already read extracts, 
and it was the particulars of the vessels 
engaged in the slave trade under the 
Portuguese flag which es at Rio 
Janeiro in the ‘month of January, 1837, 
Or this he should only read one part, 
which stated, that a brig embarked 855 
slaves, that of those 283 died or were 
thrown overboard alive during the voyage. 
(Captain Pechell: The name of the ves- 
scl?| The name was the Leao, from 
Quilinane, She had embarked 855 slaves. 
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The small-pox having appeared, thirty] port alone it ape ared there had been 
were thrown overboard alive, and the] exported 5,819 packages of gunpowder, 
measles having carried off 253 more, she | 530 cases of guns, 2,176 pipes of rum, 
landed the remaining 572 slaves upon the | 130 pipes of wine, seventy-five | of 
Brazilian coast. He conceived that these | wine, 3,192 barrels of gin, with several 
two facts alone were sufficient to show the | thousand empty casks. Now could an 
extent of cruclty inflicted, and sufferings | man doubt that the firsi of these artic! 
endured, under the flag of a nation which | were designed as aiticles of barter by 
had solemnly declared, that the slave | which the slaves were to be purchased 
trade should no longer be carried on in | and that the last (the « npty casks 

that quarter, and by the means of the | intended to convey sufl ty r tl 
subjects of a power which had as solemnly | outward voyag Unfortu he state 
entered into a similar compact with this | of public opimion on tl 
country that the slave trade should not be | Brazils ditlered from the stat pub 
carried on any where by her people. The | opinion in this count 

hon. and gallant Officer opposite, who | learned, with deep 1 hat | 101 
had inquired the name of the vessel to} had been addressed to the Brazilian 
which he had last adverted, must kuow, | Chambers by the peop! ving for th 
if not from his own professional friends, | repeal of the Act of Is2l—an Act passec 
at all events from documents which were | for the prevention of th lave trade, 
already before Parliament, that the great | cept for the supply ot colonie ne 
difficulty in the way of preventing the | even in the present y the budget had 
traflic arose from the clause in the con- | been brought forward without any vote for 
vention of 1815, by which the flag of} the support of the usual for “forme:ly 
Portugal was permitted to cover the slave | maintained bythe Brazils for the pr tion 
trade, in so far as the supply of the trans- | of slave trafic. ‘This showed, 1 th) 
atlantic possessions of Portugal wer | Brazilian authorities at least colluded 
concerned. As long as that exception | those engaged in the trade. Tle must 
continued, it would be impossible for | also state, that goods to the amount in 
the noble Lord opposite, even by the |} value of 500,000/. were annually exported 
exercise of all the powers with which | from Rio alone, destined for the coast of 


he was invested, to prevent that trade 
being carried on in other quarters also, 
He trusted, therefore, that the noble Lord 
would be enabled to state, that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been, and still 
were engaged, in endeavouring to induce 


the Crown of Portugal, and the Crown of 
the Brazils to concur with him in the total 
abolition of the trade, even for the supply 


of their own transatlantic possessions. 
We (Sir R. Inglis) had also a document, 
in the accuracy of which he placed the 
most implicit reliance, before him, which 
stated, that no less than 103 vessels had 
cleared out from the port of Rio de Janeiro 
alone from the coast of Africa in the year 
836. Now those 103 vessels were ca- 
pable of bringing back at least 50,000 
slaves. If the noble Lord opposite, or any 
hon. Member, doubted the accuracy 
these details, he held im his hand a docu- 
ment which proved almost to a legal cer- 
tainty the nature of the traffic in which 
these vessels were envaved. That docu- 
ment was a return the nature 
character of the goods exported from Rio 
Janeiro to the coast of Alrica in the 
course of the last year, and from that one 
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Africa, and that the amount of the lawful 
returns on those exports was little more 
than one-tenth of that amount, | 
the balance to be used as the 
bartering for human ! 
was carried on, too, 
becaus« 


avill 
i 
This trade 


ni¢ 


ans ¢ 

eCInes, 

Wit) 

*t 

] - - 

the goous expr 
: i 


rrted to Africa from 


ih British capital 


Rio were bought ata credit of six months 
from British merchants resident in thi 
Brazils. By the etiects of this trattic 
alone the di preciation in the exchanges 
between Rio and London had been nearly 
twenty per cent. in the last year. He had 
also received inform ition, that in Pernam 
buco a joint-stock company had been 
formed for the purpose “< carrying on 
this trade, and he had also been furnished 
with the names of officers in the Brazilian 
navy who were actually n eng doin 
the slave trade. All these document 
and returns had been communieated to 
him from the Brazils, and he had tested 
them | neva voce imto tion Hie had 


ason to think that similai 
had been made to 
and his own 


re 
tions 
motive m br 
ject before the House was chicfly to elieu 
the nobl Lord a decla 
>N 


from 
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course, which, the facts being admitted, 
he intended to pursue upon it. For himself, 
he must say, that, apart from all considera- 
tions of the crime itself, of its demora- 
lizing effects upon America, of its pre- | 
judicial effects upon commerce — apart 
on the one hand, from all sordid consider- 
ations of pounds, shillings, and pence; | 
apart, on the other hand, from the higher 
considerations of religion and humanity, 
upon which he should himself desire to 
rest the case, he thought that the honour 
of the nation, and the faith of treaties 
cembined to furnish a sufficient justifica- 
which he was 
taking, even at this late period of the 
Session, in bringing the question before 
the House. He would say nothing which 
should give a political character to the 
; but he hoped that he might 
that the interest 
which her Majesty’s Government took it 
the affairs of the Peninsula, entitled them 
to interfere with great in this | 
matter. He, therefore, indulged the hone 
that the noble Lord opposite would feel 
himself called upon now to. state to the | 
House and to the country, that the 
treaty between this country and Portucal 
with reference to the slave trade, which, | 
fiom the clause of exception, was at pre- 
sent almost worse than useless, should be 
made really sufficient for its professed 
purpose, by declaring that such trade was 
piracy; and that the convention with 
Brazil, which purported to abolish the 
trafic, but which, under all the cirenm- 
stances stated by him, was at present a 
dead letter, should be carried full 
and complete force and cflect. 

Viscount Palmerston assured the hon. 
Baronet that he only did justice to him 
and to every Member of her Majesty's 


Treaties for the 


’ 


tion to him for the course 


discussion 


without offence observe, 


influence 


rato 


Government in believing that they fully | 
shared sentiments of indignation | 
which he had expressed at the extent to | 
which the traffic in slaves still continued 
under the flag of Portugal; and he could 
further assure the hon. Baronet that he 
only did them justice in believing that no 
eflort had been spared on the part of the 
British Government to induce the govern 
ment of Portugal to accede to. stipulations 
which should put it not in’ their power, 
but in the power of Great britain, to pre- 
vent this 
trade. The hon. Baronet must be aware 
that the British Government had been. in 
hegotiation with the government of Por- 


those 


the continuance of disgraceful 
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tugal for two or three years for the pur 
pose of inducing the latter to agree toa 
new treaty, which should arm the British 
Government with the same powers of 
search, seizure, and condemnation, with 
which it had been armed by the govern- 
ment of Spain under the late treaty which 
had been concluded with that country. 
Such a treaty was very nearly concluded 
with the Portuguese government in thi 
month of September last, but the etreum- 
stances which then took place in Portugal, 
and the unsettled state of the government 
of that country from that period to the 
present had interrupted the negotiation, 
and prevented its being brought to a con- 
clusion. It was, however, only due to 
the Portuguese government to state, that 
they had, in the course of the present year, 
done that which no preceding government 
of Portugal could be brought to do 
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Vie 


ul ; al. 


|} though they had not concluded a_ treaty 


with Great Britain upon the subject, they 

1, nevertheless, passed a law of their 
own, abolishing the slave trade, and making 
it highly penal ia their dominions. But 
the hon. Baronet had stated only what 
was perfectly truc when he said, that even 
supposing the governments of Portugal 


}and Brazil to be as sincere as Great Britain 


was in a desire to suppress the trade, so far 
from being supported by public opinion in 
either of those two countries or by the 


| obedience of the local authorities, on whom 
the execution of the law must chiefly de- 


pend, they were, on every occasion, 
thwarted and opposed by great private 
Interests, and also by the indisposition of 
authorities to carry into execu- 
i¢@ laws and stipulations which they 
He was not, however, with- 
out hopes that her Majesty’s Government 
would obtain from the Portuguese govern. 
ment such stipulations as would enable 
Great Britain to put down the slave trade 
under the Portuguese flag in the same way 
as it was prevented under the Spanish flag. 
He used the word “ Portuguese flag,” be- 
cause, as the hon. Paronet opposite had 
correctly stated, the great amount of erime 
perpetrated under the Portuguese flag was 
not committed for the benefit of Portugal 
herself or of Portnguese individuals, but 
for the benefit of Spanish and Brazilian 
slave traders, and the slave traders of 
other countries, who were permitted by 


their own 
tion t] 


might make. 


of 


the local authorities im the Portuguese cO- 
lonies to prostitute the Portuguese flag and 
use it a cover for their infamous trade. 
ile admitted that nothing could exceed the 


us 
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horrors of that traffic. [Te would state 
one fact which had come to his knowledge. 


A ship had been taken coming out of 


Sierra Leone under the Portuguese flag, 
and they found on board from 500 to 400 
negroes stowed between two decks, the 
interval between which was not more than 
two feet and a half. The House would 
judge what must lave been 
of those persons, confined in so small a 
space in so hot a climate. With regard to 
the stipulations with Portugal, he had 
claimed the power to seize and condemn al! 
their ships south of the line trading in 
he had claimed the consent of the 
Portuguese government to the seizure by 
English men-of-war of all ships fouod 
fitted up for the slave trade; which were 
to be hable to condemnation, though no 
slaves should be found on board (a stipu- 
lation which had been agreed to by Spain): 
he also wanted its consent to a stipulation 
that ships seized and condemned should 
not be sold as now, znd then again brought 
into the slave trade, but should be broken 
up and sold as old timber. With regard 
to the Brazils, these two last stipulations 
were wanting in the treaty which at pre- 
sent existed; but the Brazilian govern- 
ment, two years ago, by articles agreed to 
them. However, as the power to ratify 
these articles was not vested in the govern- 
ment but in the Chambers, the latter were 
not favourable to the proposition, and in 
consequence the government had not been 
able to obtain a ratification of those ar- 
ticles. He was happy to say that her 
Majesty’s Government continued to receive 
the acquiescence of several foreign powers 
in their endeavours to put an end to the 
slave trade in all parts of the world. They 
had obtained the accession of the govern- 
ment of the Hanse Towns and the govern- 
ment of Tuscany, they were at present in 
negotiation for the same purpose with 


slaves : 


Naples, and he was in great hopes of 


shortly obtaining a treaty, with the same 
views, with Mexico. He could assure the 
hon. Baronet he felt thankful to him for 
affording him (Lord Palmerston) an op- 
portunity of stating thus much upon this 


important and interesting subject, and of 


showing him that the Government were 
anxious to carry out those views which did 
him honour, and in which every person in 
this country concurred. 
guine expectation of being in possession 
before the meeting of the new Parliament 
of several other treaties of accession. 

Mr. Goring wished to know whether 


fle was in san- 
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any steam-vessels had been sent by the 
Government to the coast of Africa, for the 
suppression of the slave trade? He was 
satisfied that all eflorts on the part of the 
Covernment would be vain, unless aided 
by other powers, and he hoped that any 
ship taken in the trade would not only be 
broken up, but that the persons employed 
in them would be hanged at the yard-arm. 

Colonel Thompson said, he happened to 
be a living governor of Sierra Leone, 
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rather a rare species he believed on earth, 
and therefore could not well avoid con- 
firming the opinion of the hon. Member 
who last sat down, that steam-boats at the 
mouths of the rivers would be the effee- 
tual instrument for putting down the 
slave trade on the coast of Africa. He 
had likewise no objection to the other 
instrument which had been recommended 
by the same hon. Member, the yard-arm, 
whenever arrangements could be made for 
administering it by due course of law ; for 
he convinced that treating the 
slave-trade as piracy by European nations, 


depended the chance of ultimate suppres 
seventeen years he 


was on 


sion. It was since 
had had the honour of negotiating, under 
the orders of Sir William Keir Grant in 
the Persian Gulf, the first treaty or public 
act in which the slave-trade was written 
down by its proper name of piracy. This 
act took place in January, 1820, and had 
been public law in the countries concerned 
ever since. An act to the same effect was 
issued by America in the same year; but 
he had had the honour of comparing dates 
with Mr. Rush, the American minister, 
and Mr. Rush told him the American act 
took place in May; so that the British 
was actually the prior, though, from the 
differenee in the modes of communication, 
the American act was known in England 
first. It might be acceptable to many that 
heard him to be made acquainted with 
these facts. But the use he wanted to 
make of them now was, to give additional 
stimulus to the Government to go on, and 
above all things not to expose themselves 
to the charge of stopping the small flies in 
their net, and letting the 
through. 

Mr. I/ume wished to press npon Govern- 
ment the necessity of adopting the employ- 
ment of on the coast of 
\frica, for the purpose of preventing the 
carrying on the slave trade. He thought 
if an inquiry was instituted on the subject 
of the slave trade now carried on in ditter- 
ent parts, there would be found to be a 

3N2 


great ones 


steam-vessels 
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more revolting mass of evidence brought 
forward than that produced in the time of 
Mr. Wilberforce. The fact was, that the 
course pursued by this country had driven 
the slavestrade into those parts where the 
greatest inhumanity was exercised. 

Mr. Charles Wood would state that a 
steamer had been employed on the coast of 
Africa, but had not answered the expecta- 
tions that had been formed; the fact was, 
that the difliculty arose, not from the want 
of cruisers on the coast of Africa, but from 
the want of power to seize vessels unless 
slaves were on board. Whatever had not 
heen done with respect to the prevention 
of the carrying on of the slave trade, arose 
not from a want of prudence on the part of 
the Government, but from the want of 
treaties with other powers, which should 
give to the British cruisers a more exten- 
sive power of search and seizure. 

Dr. Bowring said, that not one word had 
passed in the progress of the debate which 
any friend of the abolition of the slave 
trade could listen to without interest and 
gratification. It was indeed a subject of 
congratulation that one great question of 
humanity at least had reached that safe 
position in which all parties from all sides 
of the House were lending a willing aid 
for its future progress. It was a proud 
thing to England to witness this unani- 
mity. He wished it to spread to another 
great nation. The conduct of the United 
States in this matter was distressing to her 
best friends. Would it be believed that 
under her republican auspices the slave 
trade was introduced into the province of 
Texas, from which it had been excluded by 
the Mexican authorities she had trans- 
planted. Not only did she make no diffi- 
culty in admitting to her union new states 
in which slavery had Jong existed, but by 
her instrumentality slavery was forced 
into countries where it had been wholly 
extirpated. He hoped that the feelings of 
England would be communicated officially 
as far as it could be done with propricty, 
to the American government: at all events 
those feelings would not fail to reach the 
American people. 

The Bill went through Committee. 


Navat Orricers.] Captain Dundas 
moved that an Address be presented to her 
Majesty, that previous to the estimates of 
1838-9 means should be taken to ascertain 
the number of effective and non-effective 
oflicers of her Majesty’s navy, with a view 
of forming a retired list to benefit old and 
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meritorious officers who served during the 
war. The hon. and gallant Member was 
understood to express a hope that the Go- 
vernment would without delay see the 
necessity of infusing new energy into our 
naval service, which would be effeeted by 
removing those from the naval list who 
were not effective, and by the promotion of 
young officers. 

Sir £. Codrington seconded the motion, 
he would take that opportunity of calling 
the attention of the House to the condition 
of the officers of the navy, as compared 
with that of the members of other depart 
ments of the public service. If a full 
admiral retired after forty or fifty years’ 
service, he could not obtain more than 
700/, a-year for half-pay and allowance. 
Now, for not nearly the same length of 
service, a general officer would get more 
than double this income. The condition 
of the naval officers was different from 
that of almost any class of men in her 
Majesty’s service. Look at the situation 
of aftlag oflicer. When he went out to 
command ona foreign station he was in 
reality in the situation of an ambassador, 
yet he was not allowed table money, and 
on his retirement from office he was in a 
much worse condition. ‘The widow of a 
full admiral was entitled to a pension of 
not more than 120/. a-year; but seldom 
or never obtained it. The fund, however, 
from which the widows of other naval 
officers received their allowances was 
formed from «a deduction made from the 
pay of cach officer ; but over the distribu- 
tion of this the officers had no control, 
for it was totally under the management 
of the Admiralty. He would refer the 
House to the case of Sir Manley Dixon, as 
an illustration of the unjust mode exercised 
by the Admiralty in the distribution of 
widows’ pensions. That gallant officer left 
a widow, and two daughters by a former 
marriage. The two latter ladies, in con- 
sequence of their not being able to obtain 
any allowance from the Admiralty, were 
obliged to apply to the navy charitable 
fund, which allowed them 252. a-year to 
save them from starving. He knew 
another officer who had died and left a 
widow with eight children to support on 
60/. a-year, and on her making application 
for employment for two of her sons, the 
Admiralty appointed them to situations, 
but subtracted in leu of it S62, from her 
pension. After these cases he would put 
it to the House whether they would not 
allow a small increase of the widows’ fund 
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so that an additional allowance might be 
made to the widows and children of offi- 
cers Who had long served their country ? 
Again, the widow of a commissary-gencral 
was allowed 120/. a-year, which was the 
same amount as was given to the widow 


I 


| seat in that House in 


of the most distinguished admiral, and the | 
b. . . | 
latter would not obtain her pension unless | 


she took an oath that she had not an in 
come of 200/, a-year. ‘To show how the 


navy was managed, he would direct the | 


attention of the House to the condition of 
Greenwich Hospital, and ask why should 
three civilians have the management in 
that establishment? He could mention 
another instance of injustice Im the ord- 
nance, in which a deserving naval officer 
was forced out of his situation to make 
way for a civilian. Again, he would ask, 
Was it proper that the Duke of Wellington 
should be placed at the head of the depart- 
ment at Dover for the examination of per- 
sons Wishing to become channel pilots, and 
having to determine on the merits of pilots 
and pilotage? This undoubtedly was an 
office which required, to fill it properly, 
the judgment of a person acquainted with 
maritime affairs. Strange also to say, the 
noble Duke had Lord Carrington for his 
deputy in this office. He was prepared to 
admit that the noble Duke was the most 
distinguished general in Europe, but it did 
not therefore follow that he was the best 
judge of maritime affairs. When the 
pension-list came to be revised, he hoped 
the House would direct its attention to 
such a meritorious class of men as the half- 
pay officers of the navy, and more espe- 
cially the lieutenants. He did not believe 
that any class of men were so ill-used by 
the country as the naval officers. By the 
arrangement of the pension-list at the 
Admiralty, a young man with interest 
would be entitled to a pension after ten 
years’ service, while one without it would 
be under the necessity of serving double 
that time. He did not ask the 
believe a single word that he stated—all 
that he required was, that the House 
would look at the documents and see 
whether his statements were not borne 
out by them. He would quote the case of 
Captain , who had to serve upwards of 
thirty-four years before he was promoted, 
while a person who had interest got pro- 
moted before he had served half that time. 
Assistant-surgeons in the army had more 
pay after ten years’ service than assistant- 
surgeons in the navy had after twenty 
years’ service, 


House to 
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Admiralty ought to come forward and 
state boldly what was due to the navy. 


He, for his own part, would not be satis 
ficd without the strictest Inve stig ition upon 
the subject. If he had the 
the next 
should certainly bring the subject 
under the attention of the 
hitherto he had been always jockeyed out 
The navy had been always 
put inthe back ground, and his doctrine 
to them would be, “agitate, agitate, 
agitate.” With reference to the motion of 
his hon. and gallant Friend he gave it his 


honour of a 
session, hi 
again 


House, as 


of doing so. 


| most cordial support. 


peace, 


Mr. Charles Wood said, with respect to 
the motion of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Devizes, he certainly did expect 
when that motion Was made, the hon. and 


L 

wallant Member would have stated some 
plan to the House. Th 
that the officers of the 

forfeit their chance of promotion than 
undergo that examination which had been 
proposed. Such a plan would be any thing 
but agreeable and popular 
higher officers. He 
there were a great many officers on the list 


who were not equal to the active discharge 


thoucht, however 


navy would rather 


anon e the 


was ready to admit 


of their duties, and if any S¢ hem could be 
laid before the Admiralty, they would give 
it their favourable consideration. The 
country Was sufferme, and the navy was 


of havine’ had 


long-continued 


suffering, In consequence 
| 


hare force during ra 


a very 
war. The only means of supplying ems 
ployment to such a large body of men as 
the naval half-pay list 
would be by a war, but as there was now 
they must submit with patience like 


Oflicers on the 


| persons in other professions which were 


| statements of thi 


| ward such a 


overstocked. On these grounds he thought 
it was perfectly unnecessary to bring for- 
With respect to th 
hon. and e@allant Mem- 
Devonport, they were merely a 


broueht for 


motion. 


be r for 
repetition of the argu 
ward by him previously. 


ments 
To thre SC StaLC= 
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ments he had on former ovea 


{ Ss © P . 
| answer, Which It was unnecessary for him 


| 


He thought the board * 


now to repeat. allows 
made to 
would only observ: 
matter of 
which he belonged io refuse claims of this 
kind; but it should be recollected that the 
\dmiralty had only a limited fund to deal 
with, and was necessarily obliged to select 


With re spect to t! 
the widows of 
that if wa 
regret to thr 


ances officers, he 
] 
alwivs a 


ck partment to 


those whose cases appeared the most press- 
It was a mistake to suppose 


ing, that no 


< “as 


: 


= 


alist ly tiered ow teste 


= 


bone 
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admiral’s widow with more than 200/. a- 
year was entitled toa pension. The Ad- 
miralty, in all cases of the kind, exercised 
a diseretion. The fund for the children 
of naval officers was only 14,000/. a-year, 
whereas it would be easy to distribute 
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60,000/. amongst most deserving objects. 
With respect to the three civil oflicers | 
connected with the management of Green- | 
wich Hospital, they were persons who had | 
the management and control of the estates 
belonging to the hospital. Tle denied that | 
there was any ground of complaint as to 
the 300 licutenants that had been pro 
moted to the rank of commander without 
additional pay. The proceeding was im 
direct conformity with the order in council. | 

The House divided :—Ayes 21; Noes! 
19: Majority 


List of the Avvs. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barnard, EE. G. 
Berkeley, hon. F. 
Elley, Sir J. 
Estcourt, T. 
Fector, J. M. 
Goring, H. D. 
Gresley, Sir R. 
Ilume, J. 
Lennox, Lord G. 
Mangles, J. 
Maxwell, J. 


oO 


~* 


Pechell, ( Japan 
Richards, R. 
Robinson, G. KR. 
Sheppard, T, 
Vere, Sir C. B. 
Vigors, N. A. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Wallace, Rt. 
Young, G. F, 
PELLERS, 
Dundas, Captain 
Codrington, Sir E. 
List of the Noes. 
Jervis, J. 
Melgund, Viscount 
Murrey, rt. hon. J. A. 
Paget, I’. 
Palmerston, Viscount 
Pusey, P. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Wall, C. B. 
TELLERS. 
Adam, Sir C. 
Wood, ‘. 





Baring, F. 'T. 
Bridgeman, II, 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, E. 
Dillwynn, L. W. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Ellice, rt. hon. B. 
Fergusson, rt. hon. R, 
Hlector, C. J, 
Hindley C. 
Howard, P. H. 


Mr. Hume rose for the purpose of 
bringing forward his motion respecting | 


Upper Canada, when the House was | 


counted out. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 7, 1837. 


MINUTES.] Bills. Read asecond time :—Civil Bill Courts | 
(Ireland); Treasurers of Counties (Ireland); Bills of 
Exchange. 


Fryav Reotster or Evecrors Brit. ] 
The Earl of Radnor moved the second 
reading of the Final Register of Electors 
Bill. The chief object of the Bill was to 
preserve the right of voting to voters who 


the eve of a general election. 
} 7 . 
has an amendment that the Bill be read a 





should happen to change their residence 
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between one registration and another. 


Now he thought it exceedingly bard that 
a party under such circumstances should 
be deprived of the elective franchise. 
The Bill also provided that votes, which 
were undisputed before the revising bar- 
rister, should not be brought in question 
before an Election Committee. This he 
thought a useful arrangement, and fully 
in accordance with the arrangements pro- 
vided by the Reform Bill for the registra- 
tion of voters. 

Lord Redesdale must object to a mea- 
sure, the principle of which was to give 
persons a vote who had no qualification, 


; merely beeause he had happened to have 


had one at a former time; and, even though 
he felt no hostility to the principle of the 
sil], he should object to its passing on 
He moved 


second time that day three months. 

The House divided on the original mo- 
tion: Contents 34; Not-contents 67: 
Majority 33, 

Bill put off for three months. 


Succession 1o THE Crown.] The Lord 
Chancellor moved the third reading of the 
Bill to provide for the Government of the 
country on the demise of the Crown. 

Lord Brougham haa, he said, some ob- 
jections to make to this Bill, Although, 


he said, the monarchical form of Govern- 


ment might be chargeable with many de- 
fects, and from necessity it must be 
charged with them, yet there were some 
advantages of a paramount nature con- 
nected with it, and which must render it 
preferable to others. There was, in his 
opinion, no one advantage connected with 
monarchy, and especially with a limited 
monarchy, such as it was happily in this 
country, greater than this—the certainty 
of the succession to the Throne. Every- 
thing, then, that touched the certainty of 
the succession was of the utmost possible 
importance. In considering the proper 
mauner for supplying the royal authority, 
it was considered to be indispensable that 
they should recognise the next in succes- 
sion to the Throne who was of full age 
and of perfect capacity. In 1705, if 
there had been a person so situated in 
this country, there could be no doubt he 
would have been recognised in the Act 
then passed for providing for the Govern- 
ment of the country in the absence of the 
descendants of the electress, Sophia, It 
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happened, however, at that time, that 
there was no such person to be found in 
this country; but in 175i and 1761, 
a person was curpower d to act as cus 
m to be tna the 


he person next in sue 


when 
tos 
reqnt, there was fixed up 
council of regency | 
cession; such person was inserted in the 
Bills passed upon both occasions, ‘Then 
Lordships were aware that th was a 
vast diflerence between lords justices no- 
minated by the King, and lords justices 
such as were created by the present Ball, 
They were only the same in name. tn 


re 
i 
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| 


the one case the lords justices were the 


lieutenants of the Kine; 
his control, and by his 
in this case there was an 
ment 
sons, subject to the restrictions 
in this Bill. Ulis Mayest 
Hanover, contd not, unti 
proper declaration, have all the functious 
of royalty in this country. Until be did 
that he could only have the powers con 
ferred upon him by the present Bill, 
circumstances, however, upon which they 
were legislating were ly as 

likely to happen, and he hoped to God! 
might not happen——a yr 
in which he Was 


they acted unde 
tnstructions, while 


} Fa 
absoiute thivest 


of the royal authority ia those per- 
contan 
Kore G! 


| ! 
ue Waa 


VY; 
| } 
i © tu 


Sur were hot 


‘rand a hope 


Ve 
ryt 


sure he Was 


yom d by 


their Lordships and all her Majesty 

subjects. What th yw providing for 
was a remote pos ibility, Dut one still 
which might happe ns and if, instead of 
eight or ten days, his Majesty was to be 


absent for months from this country, sup 
posing him to be prevented by i 
case much more hkely to oceur 
urviving then 


line ioe Gs 
certainly 
not so improbable as his 
present Sovereign—supposing him to be 


absent for three months (for in this ease 


The | 


they were going upon possibilities), then | 


they ought to adhere to strict constitu 
tional principles, and they ought not to 
do anything which was inconsistent with, 
or repugnant to, those principles- 
which he believed they were doing im this 


Bill, by not meluding amongst the lords | g 
the | 


justices the next in succession to 
Throne, of full age, and resident in this 
country. His proposition was not by 
name to include the Duke of Sussex in 
the present Bill as the next ih succession $ 
his object was not to single out any indi- 
vidual by name, but to take the descrip- 


tion of that person as being one of full | 


age, resident in the country, and next in 
succession to the Throne. [t true 
that if the son of the King of Hanover, 


was 


that | 


| 
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the Crown Prinee, were im this country, 
wml that he was of full a then h 
would be th i. yn) If neither he nor 
the Duke of Sussex were here, then tl 
person to whom the deseription would 
ipply would be the Duke of Cambridve. 


Wi 


the name of any such person. 


vat he objected to was the omission of 
Hic had 
another objection to urge—it was the in 
of the Lord Chief Justice the 
hing’s Bench as one of the lords justices 


sertion of 


He Was StUFC he should not be consider d 
hus ar@ulny 


: 
cuilty of disre spect int upon a 


matter whieh, after all, was only one of a 


bar possibility. A he meant no dis- 
respect to that Sovercign, be was sure h 
motives could not tistiiterp I, Hot 
that |] ( id | thoucht rented r any 
! ‘ to th Chich Juste ( th: 
nes | h, mn he objected to th 
ohn ot it Wath tmonest tLhiOs of 
the lords justices. lie objected to his 
beme vested with bigh political functions, 
when at the same time he exercised thi 
highest civil and criminal purisdiction. Tt 
was well known by his noble and learned 
Priend that the latter was exercised by 
him with honour to himself, with advan 
tage to the country, and with the greatest 
credit. to the law. 


Bat such a punetion 
] Bl 


footy tii ait tllowed DV t ail= 
baethcut ) i » tl re i abby 
individual Hle bad r see these offi 
combined m th nds of ti nol 
nd | 1 Friend than 4 those of any 
other idividdual but hh thoueht it vw 
cont V to the true pout ipl 8) this Col 
stitution to invest a person who reed 


hie} criminal powers also 


such high evil and 


with the funetions of a polit ily rent. 
Wh il were the ce nseque nees ol prece 
lents 7 rom one precedent came an 
other :—if it were bad, from the bad came 
somethn worse. Thus they found the 
Act of 170 as taken a precedent for 
that which was done in L80 What wa 
Lilie PQ a itho if tip yi) wl ch \ 
roun t t ot ft Gaovernmt { 
LSU6 bh act upon wi ich li iS atin 
dividual, ventured to ¢ Pp) s | pinion 
iOr they were ony the Opintol Ola 
private individual ut which were still 
strongly in opposition to what was then 





done—that was, placing an eminent judge, 
the Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough, in 
the Cabinet formed in 1806. He always 
thought that a most unfortunate Act on 


the part of the Administration of the day, 
and one such as he was sure no one now 
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would be found to adyocate. \nd yet in 
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learned 


the Crown. 


he agreed with the noble and 


that case the putting a Lord Clief Justice | Lord that it was highly improper to intro- 
Sily way 


in the Cabinet was justilied by a prece- | duce a Chief Justice into the Cabinet; but 
dent= that precedent being chiefly the | in forming a council of regency, where 
Act of 1705. He considered that the ar- | there were six other great officers, with 
eument which would exclude a Chief Jus- | seven or ten others to be named in the 


tice of the King’s Bench from the Cabinet 
ought also to exclude him from the re- 
gency. ‘The noble Lord concluded by 
moving that the uext im suecession to the 
Throne, of full age and resident in the 
country, should be included amongst the 
lords justices, and also that the Chief Jus- 
tice of the King’s Bench should be ex- 
cluded fiom being one of the lords jus- 
tices. 

The Duke of Wi liangion considered 
that there was a clear distinction between 
the Bill 1705 and the re- 
ferred to for appointing regencies in this 
country. ‘These rege 
3 a certain eveut, and were brought ito 
> House under the immediate authority 
f the Crown, and which it was the duty 
of the Crown itself to provide for. But 
now the was quite different. Here 
the case to be considered was that of the 
succession of the next heir, who happened 
and most 
to be 


] 


Measures 


neies were to provide 


( f 


Case 


to be absent from this country, 
probably would continue 
They were, then, to look to what Parlia- 
ment had done formerly, and what they 
had provided for in that event. Persons 
were nominated the regency who pos- 
all thi of Parliament 
and the public—men of high office—the 


sessed confidence 


absent. | 


the lords justices, in the al 


absence of the Sovereign, the exercise of 
his functions could not be attended with 
any injury to the public. It was to be 
observed, that 1 [reland the Chief Justice 
had frequently been named one of the 
lords justices. At this moment the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench was one of 
bsence of the 
Lord-licutenant. Tle did uot know but 
the noble and learned Lord himself had 
been a party to such appointments of the 
Chief Justices in that country. He did 
not any distinction betwee na Chief 
Justice Ireland being * the lords 
justices, and a Chief Justice in England 
being one of the council of regency in this 
country. 

The Lord Chancellor considered that 
cases of precedent ought to be attended 
to in matters of this description. Regencies 


see 


one of 


‘had been appointed on account ot the 


incapacity of the Sovereign, or to provide 
for the exercise of the royal authority in 


the absence of the Sovereign. The bill 
provided, as far as possible, to put the 
/Goyernment of the country and the 
Sovereign in the same situation in which 


sreat oflicers of State—the Archbishop of | 


and others, known to the 
country, and known to possess its confi- 
dence; aud means were also provided for 
the person who succeeded to the ‘Throne 
to nominate the persons who possessed his 
confidence to be also inthe regency. But 
tlie noble and learned Lord said that they 
ought to put into the regency the names 
of certain other pe rsons of a certain 
description, because their names were in- 
troduced into other regencies appointed 
another purpose, and in a different 
manner. Now, provision was made for 
the Sovereign having such persens in the 
regency if he thought it right that they 
should be long to the regency; and if he 
did not, why should Parliament place such 
persons in the regency? He, therefore, 
recommended their Lordships not to adopt 
the amendment of the noble and learned 
Lord. With respeet to the appointment 
of the Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 


Canterbury, 


for 





they would be if the Sovereign were here 
at the moment of the demise of the Crown 
and were about to leave the country. The 
Bill put itin the power of the Sovereign 
by anticipation, before the crown descended 
to him, to specify those individuals in 
whom he placed contidence, and in whom 


‘he wished to vest authority till he could 


return to this country to exercise it himself. 
It might happen that the heir presumptive 
would not exercise the power of selection 
which the Bill gave him; and that 
emergency the Bill also provided for, by 
appointing certain persons who were 


holding high offices in the State at the 
moment to exercise the authority of the 
Crown. Those individuals would either 


exercise the authority in conjunction with 
those who had been named by the Sove- 
reign, or, in default of any others having 
been named, by themselves. The Bill 
selected the head of the Church, and it 
selected the highest permanent officer of 
the law, persons who might be supposed 
to be above the contests of party; and 
those individuals were named, not for the 
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purpose of permanently exercising the 
power of royalty, but to preserve things 
in a proper state till the suecessor to the 
Throne should himself appear to assume 
the authority which belonged to him. 
The precedents were for the most part 
regent precedents; they were cases which 
provided for the incapacity of the 
The only precedent in which provision 
was made during absence was the Act of 
Queen Anne, on which this measure was 
founded. He must say taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, he was 
in favour of the Bill as it stood. ‘The 
other precedents alluded to by aaa ag 
and learned Friend would be applical if 
this case were one of regency ; “A ‘ 
must say he could seea very great distinc- 
tion between Parliament 


Crown, 


appotnting a 


regency on account of the incapacity of 


the Sovereign to exercise all his preroga- 
tives, aud appointing a regency because of 
the Sovereign’s absence at the time of his 
succession, and his not being able for that 
reason to exercise his prerogatives. In his 
opinion sucha Bill as the present ought 
to leave to the sovereign the full exercise 
of his authority, and should only interfere 
to the extent necessary to preserve his 
authority for him unimpaired till he 
appeared to assume it. With respect 
to the other point alluded to by his 
noble Friend, so far as he strongly 
objected to the union of political duties 
with those of the highest permanent law 
officer of the Crown, he entirely concurred 
with him; but he thought the provision 
they were now making not liable to that 
objection : : the two officers appoint ted by 
the Act of Queen Anne, viz. the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, were 
selected because they were individuals 
not likely to be aeineneas by party feelings, 
and also, in all probability, would possess 
the confidence of the country. 

Lord Denman thought he might be 
excused if he said a few words with res spect 
to both the objections urged by his noble 
Friend. As rewarded the first, he could 
not help thinking it desirable that royal 
personages should not form a part of the 
council, He thought it possible to con- 
ceive that if they did there might arise a 
collision of interests which would be more 
properly guarded against by taking a 
course which would simply insure that the 
royal authority, as it existed at the demise 


of the Crown, should be handed over by | 
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the lords justices to the successor. That 
being the sol object of this Bill, it appear cd 
to him better that all persons near the 
Crown should be excluded from the 

umption of any of its powers. The 
considerations suggesting such aviewof the 
question were obvious. Ile was of opinion, 
that it was desirable they should abide 
by the preced nt they had, where it was a 
clear one, though all the circumstances 
of the case were not exactly similar. With 
exara to the observations his noble and 
learned Friend had made respecting him- 
self he was not disposed . say to him. Et 
tu Brute,” though he ha } Sep ssed it as 
| f Justice of the 
Kin rs Ben ho ight to be ¢ xcluded F but 
he thought he might almost be justified in 
supposing that his Noble and learned 
Prieud had been induced by his personal 
regard for him to raise this point, in order 


WS Opinion that the Chie 


that he micht have the 
speaking of him in those termsofundeserved 
eulogy which their Lordships had just heard. 
However that might be, he was quite sure 
that no proposition whi h emanated from 
his noble and Learned Friend could bi 
prompted by anything like an unkind 
feeling towards bim. In whatever manner 
he as an individual, might be affected bythe 
opinion, he should consider it his duty to 


say that he thought there were considerable 
obiections to departing on the present 
occasion from the precedent formerly set, 


and which, by-the-way, was framed in 
the best times of the English constitution, 
and by some of the most ‘eminent of the 
men of those trmes —he bel ved th > act 
was drawn by his revered predecessor, Lord 
Holt. 

Lord Wynford opposed the amendment, 
and recomni nde d the ir | ordships to 
abide by the precedents which had been 
referred to. 

Lord Ellenbo ugh, is some referencs 
had been made to his noble Father, 
begged to be allowed to repeat a remark 
which he remembered to have fallen from 
him in connection with this subject. He 
remembered to have heard him say, when 
first proposed to him that he 
should have a seat in the cabinet, that he 
recollected Lord Manstield had been in 
the Cabinet fora considerable period, and 
he was not aware of any objection having 
been urged against it. He accepted the 
office without much further consideration, 
with the understanding that his doing so 
would very much facilitate the formation 


if was 


( pportunity of 


ee | 
: 
‘ 
: 
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of the Government. He said, subsequently, 
“he thought that those who delended 
the appointment had the best of the argn- 
ment;” but he also said, that “ if it were 
to do again he would not do it.” 

Amendment negzatived, Bill read a third 
time and passcd. 


Protest. 


Proresr.] Lord Brougham entered on 
the Journals, the following protest against 
the rejection of the motion for placing the 
Duke of Sussex amone the Lords Justices, 
and leaving out the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Queen’s Bench. 


© Dissentient, 

“Virst, Because the greatest recommend 
tion of the Monarchial form of Government ts 
the certainty which it affords of undisputed 
succession, and, therefore, every thing is most 
carefully to be avoided which tends, however 
remotely, to break in upon this goveruing 
principle of the regal part of the constitution. 
When provision was making by Parhament 
for supplying the defect in the royal authority 
occasioned by the absence from the realm of 
the King of Hanover, or other next branch of 
the Royal Family, on the demise of the Crown, 
the right of succession in the Duke of Sussex, 
or other next branch notabsent from the realm, 
ought to have been recognised by naming that 
branch among the Lords Justices. This could 
not be done in 1707 (6 Ann, c. 7), because all 
the other branches of the Royal Family were 
then settled abroad, and most of them ex- 
cluded from the suce: Bu 
Geo. 2d, c. 24, and 1765, 5 Geo. 3rd, c. 27) 
the sound principle was acted upon, and th 
Princes nextin succession were placed in the 
Council of Regency then formed by the Legis- 
lature. The appointment of Lords Justices 
by the Sovereign, in contemplation of his tem- 
porary absence, has no bearing upon the 
question, both because that is an arrangement 
of an entirely different nature, and because it 
is not effected by the authority of Parliament. 

* Secondly, Because the appointment of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, the first crimi- 
nal judge of the realm, to be a political fune- 
tionary of the highest order, exercising the 
powers of sovereignty, is contrary to every 
principle of sound policy. It is likewise repug- 
nant to the whole spirit of our judicial system, 
though sanctioned by precedents in times 


sSslon. in 1751, (24 


when the pure administration of justice was | 


{COMMONS} Duty on Fire Insurance. 





far less an object of care than it happily has | 


at this day become; precedents which are in 
truth the relics of a much more remote and 
even a barbarous age. It is the more to be 
lamented that Parliament should now be called 
upon to sanction such a proceeding, because 
in 1806, in defending the more reprehensible 
measure of placing the Lord Chief Justice in 
the Cabinet, reliance was placed upon the 
acts of 1707, 1751, and 1765, as affording 
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person the incompatible functions of Minister 
of State, aud criminal judve. Nor can it 
now be contended that we are bound by tliose 
prec dents, for the bf have in the present mea 
sure been departed from in other important 
particulars ; and, if they had, not a departure 
should at any rate have been made in this par- 
ticular, since the example of 1806 has shown 
the evil consequences of Parhamentary sance 
tion being given to so exceptionable an ap- 
poiutment, Brovouam.” 


POEL ER OE ERED — 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
lriday, July 7, 1837, 


Minutes.) Bills. Read a third time :—Central Criminal 
Court; Bank of Ireland; Church Notices; Corporate 
Property (lreland).—-Read a first time:—Small Debts 


Scotland). 


Dury on Fire Insurance.] Colonel 
Sibthorp expressed his regret that on his 
motion of 
vast unmportauee he should be compelled 
thin a Tlouse. The duty 
now paid on fire imsurances was a tax of 
200 per cent. upon the rate at which in- 
surances were effected; that its excessive 
pressure operated as a tax upon common 
prudence and forcthought. It was a fact 
well known that more than two-fifths of 
the amount of property in England was 
insured, not more than one-half in Ircland, 
and not more than one-third in Scotland. 
If a reduction were made in the rate of 
duty of 100 per cent., that was to say 
from 3s. to ls. 6d. per cent., he was con- 
fident it would lead to an inerease of the 
revenue. The total amount of duty now 
collected was 802,701/7. At present there 
were innumerable instances in which in 
surances were effected in foreign offices. 
Ile knew of one case where a single house 
insured 100,0002. annually in a French 
company. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to be sure was in this position, that 
he was worse off than if he had nothing in 
his treasury; but let him declare his in- 
tention to do something in this matter. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
‘That it is the opinion of this House that 
the duty now chargeable on all insurances 
against fire, at the rate of 3s. per cent. 
on each policy, shall cease; and shall 
henceforward be at the rate of Is. 6d. in 
lieu thereof, on all such policies, being a 
reduction of one-half of the former 
amount.” 

Mr. Hume seconded the motion. 

The Chancellor of the [achequer con- 
tended that the very admission of the hon. 


at leneth bringing forward a 


to do so in so 


legislative authority for uniting in the same! and gallant Officer that the exchequer 
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was in a worse position than if there was 
nothing in it was the best answer that 
could be given to the motion, ‘There was 
a deticiency in the Jast quarter, as com- 
pared with the other, of 865,000 Tow 
could a revenue then of 400,0002, be 
given up?) If there had been a surplus in- 
stead of a deficit in the quarter’s revenue, 
the case would have been widely different. 
At the same time he must declare as he 
stated ona former day, that in the circum- 
stance of the present deficit, as compared 
with the corresponding quarter, he saw 
nothing to create the least alarm with re- 
spect to the stability of the finances of the 
country. 

Dr. Bowriwy concurred with the hon. 
and gallant Member for Lincoln (Colonel 
Sibthorp) in the propricty of reducing the 
duty on insurances. 

Motion negatived. 


t 


Canava.| Mr. LMume the 
state of the House did not intend to press 
the motion of which he had given notice 
for an Address to her Majesty, that she 
would be pleased to disagree to an Act of 
the Legislature of Upper Canada, 7 Win. 
4th., c. 17, entitled, ‘* An act to prevent 
the dissolution of the Parliament of this 
»rovinee, in the event of a demise of the 
Crown.” But, at the same time, h¢ 
anxious to put a question to the noble 
Lord (Lord John Russell) up the 
subject. Was the noble Lord aware that 
by the act of the provincial Legislature to 
which his motion referred—an act carried 
only by a majority of eight—the sitting of 
the provincial Parliament would be con- 
tinued for four years after the demise of 
the Crown, instead of the ordinary consti- 
tutional period of six months? On the 
part of the Canadians he begged to pro- 
test against the whole of the conduct 
pursued by Sir Francis Head with respect 
to that Bill. In the first place he com- 
plained that Sir Francis Head, having by 
corrupt means got a Parliament to his 
liking, induced them to pass an act to 
continue their sitting for four years; and 
in the next place he complained that Sir 
Francis Head had exercised an unconsti- 
tutional power in giving the assent of the 
Crown toa Hill which went to deprive 
the Canadians of that part of their con- 
stitution which gave them an election 
within six months from the demise of the 
Crown. The conduct of the governor 
upon that point was, in fact, illegal, be- 


secing 


was 


} 
tl 
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Lord must be well 


aware, every measure passed by the pro- 


cause, as the noble 
vinelal legislature cilecting a change im the 
constitution of the provinee required to 
have the royal assent signified to it, not 
through the 
acting for the Crown, but directly trom 
the behalt 
of the Canadian people, were highly 
dissatistied with the measure, he asked the 
noble Lord to disagree from it, and to 
allow the people to have another election 
within the constitutional period. 

Lord John Russell said, that the hon. 


| Member was net justified in calling the 


medium of the governor 


Therefore, on 


who 


Crown itself. 





j act of the provincial legislature an illegal 
pact, mmasmuch as that it was distinetly 
} Within the power of the Llouses of As- 
; sembly, acting upon former precedents, to 
| determine that the provincial parliament 
{should not cease, notwithstanding the 
| demise of the Crown. The hon. Member 


was mistaken in supposing that the act of 
Anne, which applied to this country, and 
which required a new election within six 
imonths after the demise of the Crown, 
‘applied also to the colonies. The provinces 
lot Lower Canada and of Nova NSeotia had 
|on former occasions agreed to resolutions, 
und framed and passed acts founded upon 
t| that the Par- 
liament should not be dissolved in case of 
the ise of Crown: | he (Lord 
Jolin Russell) confessed that he could see 
nothing improper or illegal in these acts. 
Whatever the necessity at home might be, 
he could not conceive it requisite with 
respect to those distant prov incesthat there 
should be a fresh clection immediately on 
But the hon. 
Gentleman had raised another question, 
namely, that Sir Francis Head had ex- 
ercised an unusual power in sanctioning 
this act, instead of reserving it for the 
the There w 


positive law to preve nt the fovernor of the 


» resolutions, declaring 


> i 


demise the ah 


the demise of the Crown. 


consent of Crown, is 


no 
( 
province from signifying the royal assent 
to an act of this kind; but at the 
time he must admit that there was a gene- 
1 instruction, according to which the 
governor should reserve a measure of this 
description for the direct consent of the 
Crown. Sir Francis Head would have 
acted more wisely if he had guided him- 
i self by that general instruction, and had 
/not given the assent of the Crown in his 
capacity as governor. It was a point, 
however, merely of discretion—there was 
nothing unconstitutional or illegal in the 


same 


Ta 
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course that had been pursued. He was 
bound also to state that ifthe act had been 
reserved for the direet assent of her 
Majesty, her Majesty’s Ministers would 
undoubtedly have advised that the regal 
assent should be given to it. As to the 
veneral allegation against Sir Francis 
Head, of having employed corrupt means 
to obtain a corrupt and subservient Par- 
liament, he would ouly observe that in- 
quiry proved that allegation to be per- 
fectly groundiess. Sir Vrancis Head had 
not been guilty of any one of the corrupt 
practices of which he had beea accused ; 
on the contrary, it distinetly appeared that 
his conduct had been such to give 
general satisfaction. 

Motion negatived 


as 
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IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 10, 2837. 

MINUTES. Bills. Read a third time :—Attorneys and 
Solicitors; Sheriffs Fees; Post-Office Management; Malt 
Duties Regulation ; Creditors (Scotland) ; Administration 
of Justice (New South Wales); Dundce Police (No. 2) 3 
Theatres Regulation ; Court of Exchequer (Scotland).— 


Read a second time:—Coroners Durham; See i i Juris- 
diction (York and Ely); Letters Patent; Punishment of 
Death; Read a first time:—Consolidated Fund ; ‘Militia 
Pay; Militia Ballot Suspension; Exchequer Bills (Public 
Works); Slave Treaties; Tithe Advanees (Ireland) ; 


Bankrupts (Ireland), 


Tink New Poor-1aw.| 
Richmond said, that his noble 
Friend (Earl Fitzwilliam) in his place, he 
wished to ask him if be could furnish the 
House with any information as to the 
unions lately formed under the Poor-law 
Commissioners in that part of the North 
of England with which his noble Friend 
was most immediately connected. 

Earl Fitzwilliam was extremely glad 
his noble Friend had afforded him an op- 
portunity of stating, as he had been most 
anxious to do, what from his own know- 
ledge he knew the reception of the Poor- 
law Act had met with 
Yorkshire with which he was connected. 
If he had not been misinformed, it had 
been stated in the House by a noble 
Friend of his, who exercised a high office 
in the county of York, that the people 
of that county were exceedingly averse to 
the introduction amongst them of the 
New Poor-law, and if he had not misun- 
derstood the manner in which his noble 
Friend made that statement, it would 
seem that the people in that part of the 
country were almost unanimous in disap- 
proving of the measure. Now, if he (Earl 


seeing 


The Duke of 


in that part of 
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| greater alacrity in 
eflect than had been shown by the board 
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Fitzwilliam) could draw any sure inference 
from what he had himself observed in the 
county of York, he was satisfied that any 
disposition to oppose the introduction of 
the Poor-law Act into that county would 
not be calculated to forward the views of 
any Gentleman who might be a candidate 
for its representation. He (Earl Fitzwil- 
liam) had been engaged in the formation 
of one union under the auspices of the 
Poor-law Commissioners, and on this day 
week he had attended the first meeting of 
the board guardians, and he could 
state, not only with respect to the board 
of guardians, but also with respect to the 
population of the town in which it was to 
be fixed, that not the slightest symptom of 
dissatisfaction had been expressed. The 
town in question, their Lordships would 
remember, was a manufacturing town, and 
one portion of the population was com- 
posed of agriculturists, and another por- 
tion of the inhabitants was engaged in 
mining and manufacturing employments. 
Not only was there no disposition mani- 
fested by the people of that town against 
the introduction of the new law, but also 
board of guardians could exhibit 
carrying that law into 


ho 


of guardians to which he referred, and he 
was perfectly satisfied that though the de- 
lusion which had been attempted to be 
excited in the country might not be en- 
tirely extinct, yet it was about to subside, 
and he was certain that in a very short 
time, and in the most populous districts, 
the more the measure was understood the 
more it would be acquiesced in; and that 
even in those parts where some persons 
from mistaken views of philanthropy, and 
others whose views he would not attempt 
to describe, had endeavoured to excite 
these delusions, it would fail, and would 
come to the conclusion—the true conclu- 
sion—that the main basis upon which the 
Poor-law Amendment Act rested was the 
transference of authority from persons 
legally, but not morally or practically, 
responsible to those representative bodies 
in which the administration of the law was 
now vested. He had -thought it his 
bounden duty, persuaded as he was that 
on the maintenance of that law mainly 
depended the prosperity of the country, so 
far as regarded the state and condition of 
the labouring classes, thus to bear his 
testimony to ‘the complete success of the 
uew law in that populous district of the 
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country with which he was most imme- 
diately connected, 
Subject dropped. 


Rerorm or ParLiaMentT (IRELAND) 
Acr.] Viscount Duncannon 
second reading of the Reform of Parlia- 
ment (Ireland) Act Amendment Bill. 

Lord Redesdale could not help admiring 
the cool manner in which the noble \ 


count had moved the second reading of 


his Redesdale’s) 


this Bill, In (Lord 
opinion, it was one of the most monstrous 


moved the | 
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sills that had ever been presented to either 


Hlouse of Parliament. 
be printed seven days after the Queen’s 
message was communicated to the House, 
and it was determined that no important 
business should be proceeded with in the 
present Session. It was a Bill to affect 
the manner of polling at elections in Ire- 
land; and it was brought forward on the 
eve of a general clection. It bore the title 
of the Reform in Parliament Bill; but it 
ought to be denominated the Dublin and 
Cork Election Bill. It was a decided and 
disgraceful job, and he therefore called 
upon the House to stop its further pro- 
gress. Its real object was to disfranchise 
a number of voters in Dublin and Cork ; 
and it was a mere electioneering manwuvre 
on the eve of a — election. He 
trusted that their Lordships would 
allow such a Bill to pass. 
had it been introduced 
Hiouse? By the hon. 
city of Cork! It was 
that a Member for a 
down to Parliament the 
general election, to propose 


into the other 
Member for 


a monstrous thing 


eve of a 
measure, 


on 
a 


It was ordered to! st 


(Treland) Act. 1850 
cheer, but he must observe that it ap- 
peared that the only use of a majority in 


one House was to watch the 
other and to correct them. 
tional grounds, and for the sake of the 
liberties of the people, he trusted that 
this Bill had gone as far as their Lordships 
would permit it to go, and that it would 
now wilh fate—rejec- 
tion, 


\ 
Viscount Dunea 


jobs in the 
On constitu- 


meet its roper 


| 
that the 
that 
be en 


RNON observed, 
noble Lord did not seem to be 
early in the 
brought 


aware 
had 


Commons 


t mMessace 
House of 


evening 


from the 


iting that the second and third clauses 
of the Bill had been left in it by mistake, 
-and requesting that their Lordships would 


) 
i that, 


not | 
And by whom | 


the | 


city should come | 


the effect of which would be to disfran- | 


chise the very persons whose interests he 
was sent to Parliament to protect. And 
by whom was that hon. Gentleman as- 
sisted ? Most strangely, by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland; so there was the 
spectacle of the highest law officer of the 
Crown in the sister country lending his 
aid to one of the most disgraceful jobs 
which had ever been heard of. Nothing 
could be more deserving of reprobation 
than this attempt at tampering with the 
rights of voters on the very eve of an 
election. It gave a power to the majority 
of the day, in the House of Commons, at 
the close of one Parliament, to secure a 
majority for the next Parliament. ‘There 
was no tyrant so dreadful 


jority, | Cheers. | He understood 


strike them out. 

The Marqui ss ol Lansdowne thoucht 
under the circums stances of the « . 
the w 7. ls “tyrant majority,” used by the 
noble ht well have been spared. 
Fhe Bill was simply a measure to enable 
the returning officers larce towns in 
freland to increase the number of polling 


ase 


Lord, mi 


In 


places; and was not at all liable to the 
imputations east upon it by the noble 
Lord. If the noble Lord would inquire 


into the subject, he would find many cases 
in which bills had been sent to that from 
the other House of Parliament, with 
clauses which the other House afterwards 
requested might be withdrawn. = Their 
Lordships had only to do with Bills as 
they came before them; and the present 
Bill must be considered with the clauses 
objected to by the noble Lord struck out. 
So considered, the Bir certainly did not 
justify the strong expressions ap plied to it 
by the noble Lord. 

The Duke of Wellington was of the 
opinion which had been expressed by his 
noble Friend, that the introduction of a 
measure like the present, after her Majes- 
ty’s and after her Majesty’s 
Ministers had declared that they would 
not introduce any new measures, was ex- 
tremely reprehensible. He thought his 


message, 


noble Friend was perfectly justified 
characterising the Bill as he had done; 
and, under all the circumstances of the 


case, he could not help joining with his 


noble Friend in the hope that their Lord- 


ships would not read the Bill a second 
time. 

The Earl of Wick/ow was surprised 
that, if the present Bill were considered 


as a tyrant ma- | 
that! not thought 


necessary, her Majesty's Government had 


it necessary to introduce a 
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similar Bill with reference to Carlow. In 
that case, a number of voters who had 
been struck off by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, had been reinstated 
by the assistant barrister. As to the first 
clause of the Bill under their Lordships’ 
consideration, he allowed that some mea- 
sure remedying the inefficiency of the 
existing polling places might be expedient. 
But he agreed with his noble Friend, that 
a more inopportune moment for the intro- 
duction of a Bill like the present could 
not by possibility have been selected. It 
threw suspicion on the whole proceeding. 
In a few days, a dissolution might take 
place; and as it was impossible that, be- 
fore that period, the contents of the Bill 
could be generally promulgated, he thought 
that more confusion would be created by 
passing the Bill than by rejecting it. He 
should, therefore, vote against the second 
reading of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if he 
understood the object of the Bill, it was 
simply to provide the means for enabling 
persons who had a right to vote at elec- 
tions in Ireland to exercise that right. 
Those who opposed the Bill, therefore, 
wished to prevent persons who had the 
right to vote at elections in Ireland from 
exercising that right. Of the Bill, in its 
original form, their Lordships could know 
nothing. They knew it only as it came 
from the House of Commons, qualified by 
the message which had been sent by that 
House, intimating that two clauses of the 
sill had been left in it by mistake, and 
requesting that their Lordships would 
strike them out. It was in that shape, 
and in that shape alone, that their Lord- 
ships should look at the Bul, 

Lord Wharncliffe confessed, that he 
looked at the Bill with suspicion; the 
more so, recollecting the proceedings the 
other night in a Bill for altering the Re- 
form Act, which was supported by no one, 
except the noble Lord who moved the 
second reading. It was said, that great 
inconvenience resulted from the existing 
state of the law. If so, it was the duty of 
the Attorney-General for Ireland to have 
brought in a Bill to remedy the evil at an 
early period of the Session. 

Lord Dacre supported the Bill, which, 
in the form in which alone it could be 
considered by their Lordships, was solely 
a Bill to enable the returning officers in 


Ireland to provide a sufficient number of 


polling booths; thereby preventing the 
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rejection of the surplus of 600 electors, 
the number which alone could be admitted 
to vote at one booth. The single object 
of the Bill was to find means for those 
who had the elective franchise to exercis« 
it. How could that be called a job? It 
was true, that a general election was at 
hand. But what suspicion could that 
excite, seeing that the only object of the 
Bill was to provide for those who possessed 
the elective franchise, and the means of 
exercising it ? 

Lord Brougham observed, with respect 
to the remark of the noble Lord opposite, 
relating to the silence of noble Lords on 
the motion the other evening for the 
second reading of a Bill respecting Par- 
liamentary Reform, that it was too much 
for that noble Lord to infer that that 
silence of those noble Lords who took no 
share in the debate, were therefore unfa- 
vourable to the Bill in question. The 
clauses which the House of Commons 
had desired to be expunged having been 
expunged, he had no objection to the pre- 
sent measure. It had been stated, that it 
was introduced after her Majesty’s mes- 
sage, and after the understanding that no 
new measure of any importance should be 
brought in, in the present Session. But 
really the present Bill was as much a 
matter of course as it was possible for any 
measure to be. There existed a difficulty 
in taking votes at the polling booths, a 
difficulty which amounted to the actual 
disfranchisement of those who were enti- 
tled to vote, and the object of this Bill was 
to remedy the evil. Now, instead of the 
approach of a general election being an 
objection to such a measure, it was a re- 
commendation of it. A noble Lord had 
talked of the evils of ‘¢ a tyrant majority.” 
If, by a majority so reasonable a measure 
as this were rejected, the epithet “ tyrant,” 
would be justly applicable to it. 

The Duke of Richmond said, if he 
understood the Bill properly, it had nothing 
to do with the franchise. ‘The fact was, if 
their Lordships refused to agree to the 
Bill, they would be telling the people of 
Ireland to fight to get up to the poll. He 
regretted that any opposition should be 
made to the Bill, and he was the more 
surprised at it, because it was the unani- 
mous opinion of that House, that one 
great good produced by the Reform Bill 
was the increase of the number of polling 
places. ‘That was the object of the pre- 
sent Bill, and he, therefore, hoped his 
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noble Friend would withdraw his opposi- 
tion to if. 

The House divided on the second read- 
ing :—Contents 36; Not-Contents 74: 
Majority 38. 

Bill thrown out. 


Slavery. 
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MINUTES. Bills. Read a third time:—Cor ti 
Fund (Appropriation); Miliua Ballot I 
ehequer Bills (Publie W } roa H ] 
Tithe Advances (Ireland); Bankrupts (Ireland) ; Milit 
Pay Bill. —Read a first time :— Lords Justices. 

Petitions presented, 


By Dr. Bowring, fron Kilmarno 


wainst the Slave Trade; By Mr. FieLpen, from Opera- 
tives of Oldham, for a rep lof the Poor-law Amendment 
Bill.-— By Mr. WAK LEY, from Operatives of Mansfield and 
Manchester, for a total rep il of the Poor-law Aimei 
ment Bill.—By Mr. Gitton, from Airdrie, fer some : 
teration inthe mode of apprenticing Slaves in the W« 
Indies. —By Sir W. Fotierz, from 500 Bachelors of Art 
of the niversity of Cambridge, not to encourage ny 
plan to injure that Establishment; and two in favour of 
the better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. W 
PATTEN, from Lancaster, against the Poor-law Amend 
ment Aet.<-By Mr. Rournson, from Credit { 

South American States, for redres: 


SLAVERY.) Mr. Fowell Buxton took 
the opportunity of asking the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Control, whether it was the intention of 
the government of India to put an end to 
slavery in that country ? 

Sir John Hobhouse could only repeat 
what he had stated in reply to a similar 
question in the last Session of Parliament, 
that the Government of India were taking 
such steps to ameliorate the condition of 
slavery as, atno distant period, should lead 
to its total extinction. The hon. Member 
must be aware that the domestic slavery of 
the East was very different from that of 
the slavery of the in the West 
Indies; but be might rest assured that 
neither the Home authorities nor the Local 
Governments would moment 
sight of an object which every Englishman 
desired to see attained——the total extine- 
tion of slavery in every part of the British 
dominions. 

Mr. Fowell Burton admitted, that the 
domestic slaver of the Kast might at the 
present momen be of a very mild cha- 
racter; but he felt perfeetly satisfied i 
sugar should be grown to any extent in th 
Fast that the system of slavery would soon 
hecome as disgraceful as it had ever been 
in the West. 

Sir John Hobhouse assured the 
Gentleman that, supposing sugar to be 
cultivated on amore extensive scale in 


nevroes 


kk Sst 


ior a 


hon. 
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Indiathanit had hitherto been, the Govern 
ment at home, as well as inthe East, would 
take ample care that no such state of sla- 
very should arise as had existed in the 
West Indies. 

Mr. Fowell Bua for was much obliced 


The Church of Scotland. 


to the right hon. Baronet for that as 
surance. He begged, however, to put 
mother question connected with the same 
subject. Efe had received communica- 

>from the Mauritius, by which he was 
Informed thata vast number of the natives 
of Bengeat had of late been imported into 
that islane well as into some of the 


:, to assist in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. He 


: : 
these Importations 


wished to know how 


took place, and whether 
the natives so imported ws 
) 


re In any decree 
regarded as slaves 

Sir John Hobhouse thought, that the hon. 
Member must himself be well aware that 
the exportation of these from 
Bengal took place entirely with their own 


|’ rsons 


consent, and that they were landed in the 
difierent settlements to which they sailed 
in the character of free labourers. They 


were no more regarded as slaves than the 
House of Commons itself. 
general of India, in consequence of the 
increased exportation of these free labour- 
ers, had thought right to make certain re- 
gulations for their transport, by which then 
convenience and comtort were insured. 
Only a certain number were allowed to 
embark in any ship, and that under regu- 
lations which secured their comfort on the 
passage. Care taken, in case 
they should not like the country to which 


The Governor- 


! 
aiso 


was 
they were removed, that every facility 
should be civen them to return. : 

Sir George Grey, «s far as the colonies 
were concern d, began d to assure the hon. 
Gentleman that wherever these natives of 
the , Kast were 
was taken to preserve them in a state of 


ln porte d every preeaution 
compl te and perfect freedom. 


Tur Cnuren or Scornanp.] Mr. 
Bannerman said, that he was prevented 
by the immediate the 
Session, from calling the attention of the 
lfouse to the memorial from the Modera- 
tor of the General Assembly to the first 
Lord of the ‘Tre isury on the subject of 
Church accommodationin Scotland, agree- 
ably to the notice which he had previously 
viven He should therefore merely Say 
that if he had had the opportunity of 
bringing his motion forward, he should 


termination of 
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have endeavoured to have proved that the 
course pursued by several of the Scotch 
clergy as well as others, so far as the 
Church of Scotland was concerned, had 
been most unwise; and, sofar as his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers were concerned, had been 
most unjust and ungenerous. So far as 


being unconnected with the Church of 


Scotland he was circumstanced similarly 
to the hon. Baronet the Member for Bute, 
who haa lately ralled the attention of the 
HIouse to this subject; but he begged to 
assure the House that he was as anxious 


as that hon. Baronet to see the Church of 


Scotland upheld. He should, however, 
have objected to his late Majesty's Govern- 
ment deciding upon any partial question 
relating to that Church. He should have 
opposed their taking any steps with re- 
ference to Glasgow, or Aberdeen, or Edin- 
burgh until the subject had been thoroughly 
investigated. In the meantime, this Chureh 
extension question, as he had anticipated, 
was now made a handle of for electioncer- 
ing purposes in Scotland. He should be 
sorry to occupy the attention of the House 
with anything in which he was personally 
concerned, but he could not refrain from 
adverting to a document that had lately 
emanated from an electioneering Com- 
mittee, in which allusion was made to the 
Church Commission in Scotland, and in 
which it was stated, that it was impossible 
for the friends of that Church to overlook 
the petition for the overthrow of the Estab- 
lishment in that country, which had been 
presented by Mr. Bannerman, without one 
word of objection on the part of that gen- 
tleman. ‘This document set forth that the 
petition in question came from persons 
who cared not for reason, truth, or con- 
sistency, and who, disregarding the coun- 
cils of the wise and good, sought the over- 
throw of religion, treated its injunctions 
with scorn, and held up its ordinances to 
derision. Such were the terms in which 
these parties, for election purposes, thought 
proper to speak of the petition which he 
(Mr. Bannerman) had presented to the 
House. Now, he begged to say that he 
never did present any petition for the over- 
throw of the Establishment, and yet he 
was described by these persons as one who 
was totally void of religion, of consistency, 
or of truth. This manifesto was put forth 
at a time when the parties well knew that 
he was five hundred miles distant. But 
they very soon should know that he had 


remained in London for the purpose of 
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moving for certain returns to enable the 
Government to facilitate the settlement of 
this Church question. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man moved for a return of the number of 
churches erected in Scotland by voluntary 
contributions recognised by the General 
Assembly, and whose ministers were ap- 
pointed by the Kirk, Alsoa return of the 
number of seats in every such church, 
specifying the mode in which they were 
appropriated ; likewise a return of the 
stipends paid to the ministers of every such 
Chureh, and the sources whence those 
stipends were derived ; together with the 
sums annually collected for the support and 
education of the poor in every such place 
of worship. 
Motion agreed to. 


Anpuction or an Enrecror.] Mr. 
William Gladstone rose, in pursuance ot 
notice, to call the attention of the House 
to the petition of certain electors for the 
combined counties of Ross and Cromarty, 
which he had the honour to present a few 
evenings ago. ‘The petitioners set forth, 
that at the last election for the combined 
counties of Ross and Cromarty, which 
was contested between Thomas Mackenzie, 
of-Applecross, Esq., and William Macken- 
zie, of Muirton, Esq., one John Gibson, 
farmer, was an elector; that on tie day 
preceding the election, a messenger came 
to inform him that Captain Hugh Clark 
wished him to come immediately to the 
house of Mr. Watson, of Cromarty, as the 
captain was desirous of paying him a sum 
of money which was due tohim, Gibson 
crossed the ferry that evening, and at the 
house of Watson met Clark, and two 
other persons named Reid and Smith, the 
latter being a surgeon of Cromarty. The 
parties supped together, and afterwards 
had a jug of toddy; but before drinking 
any of it, Gibson asked Clark to settle 
with him; but Clark said he could not do 
so then, but would the following day. 
Gibson drank about three glasses, when 
be became insensible, in consequence, as 
it was presumed, of some drug having 
been mixed with his drink. Between one 
and two o'clock on Friday morning, a 
boat’s crew came to Watson’s house, and 
with the assistance of Watson, Clark, and 
others, took Gibson, who was all the time 
ina state of insensibility, across the Nairn, 
A chaise was then hired by Watson and 
others, and into which Gibson was forcibly 
placed and carried towards Grantown. 
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In the morning Gibson awoke, and found 
himself in the chaise with Watson, and on 
observing that he was in a strange part of 
the country, and asking where he was, 
Watson replied, ‘ God knows! | was 
asleep as well as yourself; it is now Sa- 
turday morning.” And on Gibson ex- 
pressing his surprise, Watson said, “It 
was easy for Dr. 
me sleep f or ect days.” 
forced himself out of the chaise, but was 
soon retaken and put into the chaisé 
again, and was then taken to an inn at 
Ardclach, about eleven miles from Nairn. 
They represented Gibson to be out of his 
mind, who certainly appeared stupid and 
foolish, and asked the landlady what day 
of the weck it was. Watson and Gibson 
— to breakfast, and afterwards 
Gibson laid his head down on a table and 
pretended to be asleep, and heard Watson 
go out of the room and call for the drive: 
of the chaise. The driver having come in, 
Watson and he went to the corner of the 
room, and Watson pulled a letter from his 
pocket, and said to the driver, ‘ ‘This is 
a letter which I have from my friend 
Muirton,’ (meaning William Mackenzie, 
of Muirton), and desiring me to try to 
get Gibson out of the way, as he is ‘ the 
cock’ of the Tories. Watson further 
added, ‘ You will watch the door below, 


Smith to make you and 
( Gibson then 


{Jury 10} 


and I wiil lock the door here, and put | 


the key in my pocket. 
dressed himself and went to bed, and, 
having fallen asleep, Gibson took the 
opportunity of forcing the lock of the 
door with a knife, and went down stairs. 
Gibson met the driver in the passage, and 
desired him to put the horses to, and he 
would walk on before him. Watson af- 
terwards got up and looked after Gibson, 


Watson then un- | 


and informed the landlady that Gibson | 
was a most respectable man, and that it | 
was not for his vote they cared, but for | 


those of three others. 


Gibson walked | 


about a mile on the road to Calder, when | 


he was overtaken by the driver without 
the chaise, who insisted on his return to 
Mrs. Falconer, the landlady. Gibson re- 
turned, got into the chaise, and was drawn 
to Calder with Watson. 


On inquiring on | 


the road, Gibson discovered it was then | 
only Friday, although he had_ previously | 


been informed that it was Saturday. They 
arrived at Calder about six in the evening, 


and about an hour afterwards were over- | 


taken by John Strachan, messenger, in 
Tain, anda person of the name of Mackay, 
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who arrived there in a chaise, and took 
Gibson back with them to Cromarty the 
same night, notwithstanding the o1 sI- 
tion of VW atson, who insisted th it Gibse n 
should proceed with him. Gibson was 
here! DY en ibled to vive his vote the next 
morning for Thomas Mackenzie, of Apple- 


cross. On his return to Cromarty, | 


discovered that his ec it had been tor 
his hat destroyed, and his fa much cut 
and Sw ae n: | Is Shirt Wa covel | ith 
blood, and he was in a very weak st 
from the usagve he had received.” Ile 
thoucht that these facts amounted te t 
forcible abduction of Gibson, and called 
for the attention of t| If ise HH \ S 
aware, that under ordinary circumstanee 


the prope. Course would have been to 


move, that the parties be committed to 
the custody of the Serzeant-at-arms; but 
it the present moment, this course was 
wholly inappropriate. He had, therefore, 
determined to move, that a humble Address 
be presented to her Majesty, praying het 
Mi uesty to @ive directions that th re | 

laid before the Ilons copies f the d po- 


sitions and declarations taken by the oth 
cers of the 
taking away of John Gibson, from Cro 
marty to the parish of Ardclach, in Scot- 
land, on the L3th of April last. The 
hon. Member then concluded by making 
a motion to the effect he had just stated. 
The Lord Advocate said, that the cir- 
cumstances of this case had already been 
investizated by the officers of the Crown; 
and it was considered that no further pi 


Crown concerning the foreible 


ceedings were necessary to be inen 
Very serious imputation ; were thrown by 
thi petiti ners on individuals who had no 
opportunity to defend themselves. It was 
a question deserving the serious constder- 
ation of the [louse, whether petitions were 
to be made the eans of atta kime the 
characters of individuals by the insertion 
of imputations which it was admitted 
formed no essential part of the proceed- 
ings on which the petitioners founded 
their complaint. If the person had been 
subjected to the injurious treatment set 
forth in the petition, it was competent 
for him to prosecute the parties inflicting 
the injury, but the present c mpl unt we 

on the p art of certain electors of thi 
county of Itoss. What injury was it that 
had been done to them’? Had they los: 
the vote of Mr. Gibson? Not so; be- 
cause it was admitted tn th petition that 
Mr. Ciibson voted on the second clty ot 
oo © 
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the election. The electors of Ross, there- 
fore, had no ground of complaint. With 
respect to the motion before the House, 
he begged to state to the hon. Gentleman 


that the uniform practice on the part of 


his (the Lord Advocate’s) predecessors 
had been to consider it to be inconsistent 
with the proper course of criminal pro- 
ecdure that any communication of the re- 
sult of a private inquiry on the part of the 
Crown, should be made to other parties. 
As far as regarded the that no fur- 
iher proceedings had been taken on the 
pert of the Crown in this case, 
quite ready to hold himself respousible for 
that course. 
Motion withdrawn. 


fact, 


he was 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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Minvutes.] Bills. Read a third time:—Rolls Estate; Ex- 
chequer Treasurer of Counties (Ireland); Civil Bill 
Courts (Ireland); Concealment of Births; Feclesiastical 


Appointments Suspension; Tithes Coramutation.—Read 


a second time:—East India Postage; Assessed ‘Taxes ; 
Militia Pay; Militia Ballot Suspension; Slave Treaties; 
Exchequer Bills; Public Works; Tithe Advances (Ire- 


Jand); Bank of Ireland; Central Criminal Courts; Beet 


root Sugar. 


ANSWER OF THE Quern Dowacer.] 
The Marquess of Lansdowne said, it was 
his duty to acquaint their Lordships that 
he, with other noble Lords, to whom their 
Lordships had confided the honour, had 
this morning waited upon her Majesty the 


Queen Dowager with the expression of 


their Lordships condolence, and he would 
now state the terms in which her Mayesty 
had been graciously are d to receive and 
acknowledge their Lo:dships’ message :— 


‘ My Lords,—I thank you most sincerely 
for your mess of condolence, and for 
the 
the 


It will be my anxious study to continue to 


age 
deep sympathy you have expressed in 
afflicting loss which I have sustained. 
merit the respect and affection of the Bri- 
tish and | thank you for 
touching mark of your kindness for the 


nation, this 


widow of your late excellent Sovereign.” 
‘The noble Marquess then moved, that 
gracious answer of the ¢ 


be inserted in the minutes, 
Ordered, 


the yueen Dow- 


ager 


Punisument or Deatu,] Lord Den- 
man moved the Order of the Day for the 
House resolyiug itself into Committee on 
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the Punishment of Death Bill. In Com. 
mittee, he should be prepared to mect 
any proposition that might be made for 
the extreme severity of the 


law. It could not be said, that the aboli- 


| ton of capit il punishment for offences Lo 


which this Bill had reference would r 


move that protection to property which 
Was necessary, for complete provision in 
that respect was made in the bills relating 
to the criminal laws, which were discussed 
by their Lordships yesterday, and he felt 
satisfied, that by duninishing the extent 
of punishment, juries would be ready to 
convict offenders, who at present, owing 
to the severity of punishment, but too 
frequently escaped. 

Lord Wynford complained of the late 
period at which these Bills had been 
brought up from the other House of Par- 
liament. This Bill had been two months 
under the consideration of the © Ommons, 
who expected their Lordships to consider 
and discuss itin two days. It scarcely con- 
tained two clauses to which he could give 
his assent. It was full of most mischiev- 
ons matter, and its provisions were directed 
both against the security to property and 
the security of the State. In the first 
place, he objected to the clause which 
repealed the [rish Act 31 George 3rd, ch, 
18, which punished with death “those who 
should rescue a murderer out of custody, 
and he begged to ask noble Lords wb 
came from Treland, whether the state of 
that country, at present, was such as at 
all to warrant this legislation? Again, 
he objected to the abolition, as this Bill 
proposed, of the capital punishment for 
the offence of setting fire to her Majesty's 
ships or dock-yards. That was an offence 
involving the security of the State, and it 
fale humanity to abolish capital 
punishment for such a high crime. He 
eee also, to the repeal . the statute 
3rd, which made 1 capital to 
a mpt to seduce persons serving in ber 
Majesty’s forces by sea or land, to the 
repeal of the 2 George 3rd, ch. 103, 
which made it capital to administer un- 
lawful oaths, by which it was sought to 
bind a party to commit tre ason or murder; 
and also to the repe al of the 
4th, ch. 115, which consolidated the laws 
relating to slavery, avd made it a capital 


Vas 


7 George 


om | reorge 


offence to carry away any person as a 
slave; and, lastly, he objected to the 
proposed repeal cf the 8 George 4th, 


which made a conspiracy to murder (a 
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crime but too common now in Ireland) a 
capital offence. On these grounds, he 
should move, as an amendment, that the 
sill be committed that day three months. 

The Earl of Pevon supported the origi- 


Imprisonment for Debt, 


nal motion, and denied, that the effect of 


the Bill would be to take away from pro- 
perty the nece ssary pro tection whic hh ough t 


to be attorded by law. With regard to 
the objection as to the late period of the 
Session at which the Bill bad been brought 


up, he begged to remark, that the subject 
had for two engaged the at! 
of those likely to give it a 
deration, and the result 
tion was In favour of 
the present. The 
punishment prevented prosecutions being 
instituted with success; difficult in 
consequence to find witnesses to give evi- 
dence, or juries to convict, and thus the 
guilty frequently escaped. Tle 
opinion, that a mitigated but certain 
punishment was most calculated to afford 
additional protection to property, and 
under those circumstances, he felt lhim- 
self bound to give his support to this Bill. 

Amendment negatived. 

The Bill passed through Committee, 
and the House resumed. 


vears ention 
. ™ ? 
sound 


oy 
of th: 


COnsli- 
it considera- 
me 


severity 


] 
such a isure 


as 


existing 


it was 


Was 


IMprisoNMENT ror DeEpst.] Lord 
Lyndhurst asked what Government pro- 
posed doing with the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bill, “which had been lying, as it 
would appear, without any one to patro- 
nise it, for the last few days ? 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the Bill 
had been in progress through Parliament 
during both last Session and the present ; 
that this Session it had been delayed 
very lone time in the House of Commons, 
but he felt satistied, that the delay was not 
attributable to those who had had the 
care of it in that House. It had arisen 
from the pressure of other business, and 
the Bill had been unavoidably postponed 
to a period of the Session, when he feared 
it would not be convenient for their Lord- 
ships to deal with it, unless they were 
prepared to agree, without much discus- 
sion, to its details as well as principle. 
Now, he had taken steps to ascertain 
whether it was probable that their Lord- 
ships were so prepared or not, and the re- 
sult of his inquiry had been, that although 
there was not much difference of opinion 
as to the principle of the Bill, the details 
were likely to lead to considerable discus- 


of 


of 
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nder these circumstances, he did 
not think it would be fair to press it upon 
the House, because their Lordships could 
not give it that attention and consideration 
which its importance required, and which 
he sure they were de 
ing upon it. Tle 
any day for the 
ould take the opportunity of 
that he would, at the carhest per 


sion, 


sirous of bestow- 
not, t he r fi re, 


} 
Set ond reacaing, 


Was 
would 
nan but 
Stating, 


iod pos 


sible next Session, call their Lordships’ 
att tion to the subj Ct; convinced as h 
was that some measure similar to that 
which had been brought forward in the 
House of Commons was whats to the debtor 
as well as essential to the interests of the 
creditor, 

The Marquess otf Lansdowne said, that 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
the noble ane learned Lord respecting the 
Bill, he deemed it necessary to state, that 
while ha porate concurred in the pee 
priety of th asons which induced his 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsack 


wished to be 
that it was not withdrawn 
from any doubt as to its importance, 
any hesitation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to offer it as a measure, in principle 
at least, which they conceived it to be the 
duty of Parliament to adopt, but that it 
was withdrawn solely on the grounds 
stated by his noble and learned Friend. 
Lord Brougham lamented exceedingly, 
that this very important measure could 
not become law this Session. He did not 
ject to its withdrawal at present, but he 
did hope that bringing it forward at the 
earliest possible period next Session, 
would not be the only security that would 


be 


to withdraw the Bill, he it 
understood, 


or 


obje 


a chance 


offered of giving ‘the measure 
of passing. ‘nless the business in both 


Houses of Parliament should be conducted 
in a very different manner from that 
which it had hitherto been, other and 
better security would certainly be 
sary, and might be had by bringing a Bill 
into that House, and sending it to the 
House of Commons. He was firmly con- 
vinecd, that had this Bill been first brought 
into their Lordships’ House, instead of the 
would now be the law of the 
land. Not this alone, but a much largei 
measure, had passed the House of Com- 
mons the Session before last. There was 
therefore, to believe, that 41 
lesser measure had received the sane- 
tion Lordships’ Hlouse, it would 
not have been delayed long in its passage 
209 


) 


in 


hneces- 


ason, 


of their 
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through the other. He cast no blame on 

those who did not agree with him in the 

propricty of this course, but he could not | 

avoid expressing his regret that the present 

measure had not begun in that House. 
Subject dropped. 





Tue Iris Government.] The! 
Marquess of Westmeath said, that it had 
been his intention, nearly at the close of 
the last Session, to have brought these 
Motions under the consideration of the 
House which he now proposed to bring 
forward; but as the noble Earl at the 
head of the Irish Government did not at 
that time attend in his place, he thought 
it fitting to postpone, to a time when he 
might be expected to attend, the observa- 
tions he should make, and the Motion 
with which he intended to conclude. 
The various circumstances connected with 
the transactions to which he intended to 
call the attention of their Lordships ap- 
peared to him to be fully sufficient to 
justify him in bringing forward a Motion ; 
but if any additional considerations of 
that nature could be required, they might 
be found in the fact, that he had signed 
a petition relating to it. Considering it 
then the most fair and manly course to 
bring the subject forward when the noble 
Earl was present in their Lordships’ 
House, to explain and defend his own 
conduct; and considering it also only fair 
to avow himself at the outset to be on 
principle an uncompromising opponent of 
the noble Earl’s Government in Ireland, 
he should go on to make such statements 
and observations as the case seemed to 
require, in doing which he begged to say 
that he spoke not only his own senti- 
ments, but those of a considerable portion 
of the more enlightened and intelligent 
inhabitants of Ireland. Proceeding then 
to the task which a sense of duty had 
impelled him to undertake, he entered 
upon it with diminished reluctance when 
he brought to mind the challenge which, 
on a recent occasion, the noble Earl had 
thrown out to the Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House, calling on any of them who 
had thought proper to bring forward such 
charges as they might see right, and that 
he was there to answer them. In so 
vindicating himself, the noble Earl would 
have to do this—he would have to show 
good grounds for disdaining all the rules 
and maxims by which the conduct of all. 
chief governors of Ireland had been guided | 
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for centuries past. The noble Earl had 
imagined grievances which did not exist, 
and had gone about redressing them. In 
the fulness of his mercy and clemency, he 
had sacrificed the peace, comfort, and 
happiness of the respectable and indus- 
trious inhabitants of Ireland. At all times 
he felt disposed to pay to the noble Earl 
the respect due to his station, but were he 
to enter the Castle of Dublin, he should 
feel that he exposed himself to political 
contamination. Nothing should induce 
him to enter the vice-regal palace until 
after it had been purified by the exit of 
the noble Earl. The noble Earl had in- 
troduced an individual to the viceregal 
residence who had been convicted of a 
serious offence against the laws, though 
he had never been punished—a man who 
had reviled in the grossest terms members 
of the Sovereign’s family; who had by 
his chicanery frittered away the boasted 
securities which it was said the Reform 
Act had created, basing three-fourths of 
the representation of Ireland upon fraud 
and perjury. ‘The noble Earl might ap- 
pear to be amused, but that was no answer 
to his statements. THe would defy any 
man to disprove what he said. He did 
not scruple to affirm, that as long as that 
individual had a head on his shoulders, 
the traitors of 1798 must be looked upon 
as murdered men. He defied any man 
to prove the contrary, and holding these 
opinions he would never shrink from an 
opportunity of expressing them. He 
should never be deterred from honestly 
and openly expressing his opinions. ‘That 
individual had upon all occasions used 
his influence to promote, not loyalty, but 
a qualified obedience to the Sovereign. 
It was well known that within these few 
days he had put forth his manifesto, de- 
claring the mode in which the jallegiance 
of the Irish people was to be regulated, 
that mode being neither more nor less 
than his dictation. Having thus prefaced 
the observations with which he meant 
to trouble their Lordships he should 
now proceed with the facts of the case. 
During the administration of the Marquess 
of Anglesey, Sir Richard Nagle had at- 
tended an anti-tithe meeting in the county 
of Westmeath. He received instructions 
from the Government to inquire from the 


The Irish Government. 


' hon. Baronet his reasons for such conduct. 


From the present Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, who then filled the same office, he 
also received similar instructions, bearing 
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chiefly upon his fitness to be continued in | 


the commission of the peace. From 
the reasons which the hon. Baronet as- 
signed it was not thought that he was a 
fit or proper person to hold the commission 
of the peace, and the hon. Baronet was 
removed accordingly, he having received 
from the Government instructions to in- 
timate to the hon. Baronet that the Go- 
vernment did not think 
longer to hold such an office. 
quence of this he was thought by a ma- 
jority of the electors of Westmeath a 
suitable representative for them in Parlia- 
ment, and he was chosen a Member for 
that county at the next election. At the 
close of the next Session of Parliament a 
letter was addressed tohim by Mr. Drum- 
mond, cailing on him to restore Sir 
Richard Nagle to the Commission of the 
Peace. He did not think that any suth- 
cient reasons for such a step were given in 
Mr. Drummond’s letter, and it appeared 
to him that the reasons for the hon. 
Baronet’s removal continued | still to 
Operate. Soon after that he heard by 
accident that Sir Richard Nagle’s name was 
restored to the Commission of the Peace, 
but he had received no intimation from 
the Government on the subject. It was 
rendered clear soon afterwards that the 
purpose of this restoration to the Com- 
mission of the Peace was with a view to 
the further honour of being advanced to 
the lieutenancy of the county. He then 
thought it necessary to address a remon- 


stranee to the Government, and the noble 


1 
he ought any 
In conse- 


fJury 11? 


Karl's secretary replied to him, intimating | 


plainly that with respect to Sir Richard 


Nagle, he must obey; the matters were | 
no longer the same; thatthe status tn quo | 


of the county had been materially changed. 
In what had the change consisted ¢ 
hon. Baronet had become a Member of 
Parliament and a supporter of the Admi- 
nistration. He need not remind the 


The | 


' 


House, that such a course of proceeding | 
was towards him, the Lord-lieutenant of | 


the county, most uncourteous. He was, 
in the first instance, made the vehicle of 
a most ungracious communication; he 


had endeavoured to perform the duty with 


as little pain to the party principally con- | 
cerned as possible, and after the lapse of 


a very short time, he was in the most 


unceremonious way possible called upon 


to undo all that he had done. Let the 
House only look at the effect which this 
was calculated to produce in Ireland—it 
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had the eflect of placing the priests and 
their party over the head of the r presents 
ative of the Sov reign in Treland. It was 
now for the noble Earl to justify. this, 
Soon afterwards, he received letters from 
Sir R. Nagle and Mr. Chapman, recom 
that a Mr. Sheil should be 
included in the commission of the peace ; 
map of the county, 
that those gentlemen could not be judges 
of the fitness of Mr. Sheil, and he cOn- 
ceived also, that on the face of the letter 
which he wrote in re ply, reasons sufficient 
were stated for not appointing Mr. Sheil, 
altogethe: apart from any considerations 
connected with Mr. Sheil’s character 


mending 


he showed, from the 


is dail 

agitator. Now, with re S} ect to stipe ndiary 

inagistrates, he o 

tion to the Government of the 

that he pla 
| 


an objes 
noble Earl, 
ed the administration of the 


must uree was 


law in the hands of men, as stipendiary 
had shown ft 

selves very well qualified for the 

of the duties of that office. As an in 

stance, he would mention the case of Mr. 


magistrates, who not hem- 


ACFcise 


Lawrence Cruene Smith, who had often 
taken the chair in the treasonable associa- 
tion. (nother which had 
returned in the list laid before the other 
House, was that of Mr. N. French, a son- 
in-law of Mr. O’Connell, and also a mem- 


ber of he 


name, been 


| 

it part of the 
} i I 
" 

AMOLHer, Ol 


association. With these two 
We uld leave th 
come to 


Nalrit DS, he 
which, 


case and 


discussed on 


though it had been more 
than one oceasion in that House, he could 
not avoid saying a tew words—he 


meant the exercise of the royal prerog itive 
of merc Vy. 
their Lordships on Monday, he understood 
the noble Earl to say, that the number of 
pardons in severe cases (by which he 
understood cases of murder or capital 
felonies) were very few, and . 
transportation for life only 

\t all events, the noble Earl would admit 
that he had deseribe 
as not very great. 


When this subj et was before 


in cases of 
four Or tive. 


the number of eases 

read 
from the official return the number of par- 
dons of all kinds given by the Earl, 
and the offences for which they had been 
convicted. There were twenty-s¢ ven under 
sentence of death who had been 
charged; of three of these, the day of 
execution had been fixed. {The Earl of 
Mulgrave: No.| He was perfectly cer- 
tain of havine seen the circumstance in 
the returns. ‘The 
der, and one of 


d 
Now, he W ould 


, 
noble 


dis- 


cases were two of mur- 
conspiracy to murder, 
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With the case of conspiracy to murder he 
was well acquainted, for it happened im 
the county which he kuew well. It was 
the ease of John Lynch, who had suffered 
two years’ imprisonment. Of the twenty- 
seven under sentenee of death, three were 
for highway robbery, ten for abduction, 
six for rape, for robbery tour, and for a 
malicious assault one. ‘The two for mur- 
der, he had already mentioned, Vor not 
one of these had any bail been taken on 
their discharge, except the man for the 
malicious assault, for whom a peace-bail 
had been taken of 100d, from the party 
himself, and two sureties in 3O/, each. 
There had also been discharged thirty- 
three persons under sentence of trausport- 
ation for life, and from these bail was re- 
quired from only two; one in 10d, him- 
self, and two in 5d. each, aud the other 
had an undertaking given by his father, 
that he would enlist in the service of the 
Kast-India Company. This was a mon- 
strous compliment to the East-India 
Company, and certainly a strange mode 
of giving bail. Two were discharged 
under sentence of transportation for four- 
teen years, no bail given, Sixty-three 
were discharged who were under seutence 
for seven years. Of these bail was taken 
from only four. One of the parties was 
for perjury, and when thei Lordships 
considered the consequences to which 
perjury might lead in Ireland, they would 
agree that it was not a fit case in which 
to extend the mercy of the Crown, Tor 
other and minor offences, the numbers 
discharged were 960, making in all 1,086 
cases, aud out of these bail was taken in 
only forty-one cases. The two cases of 
murder to which he had alluded were, 
first, that of Thomas Collins for murder, in 
the county of Galway, discharged on the 
13th of September, 1835, by a written 
order from the Lord-lieutenant,—no bail 
taken. 

The Earl of Mulgrave: The o der was 
made on the recommendation of Judge 
Burton, who had tried the case. 


The Marquess of Westmeath said, he - 


was glad to hear that, which he considered 
satisfactory as far as the discharge was 


concerned, but why had not bail been | 


required of the party in such a case? The 


other case of murder in which the party, | 
the day for whose execution had been | 
fixed had been discharged, was that of | 
Patrick Hickey, convicted in the city of | 
He was discharged by order | 


Limerick, 
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of the Lord-Lieutenant, but no bail was 
required of him. Out of the 960 cases 
five had been convicted of perjury, sixteen 
for manslaughter in the county of herry, 
and amongst others, but on what grounds 
he could not say, were three who had 
been convicted for keeping brothels. Out 
of the depots, thirty-four had been dis- 
charged for causes assigned, and out of 
the Issex hulk without cause assigned. 
Of these latter one had been senteneed to 
death, two to transportation for life, and 
eight to transportation for seven years. 
Ile had selected those instances in the 
conduet of the noble Earl, and he must 
say, that if the Government allowed that 
mis-judging Earl to return to Ireland as 
the head of the Government there, they 
would be seriously tampering with the 
peace and good order of socicty there, 
and the security of those who were no 
partymen in that country. He would now 
come to the appointment of sheriffs. In 
the Westmeath list, the names of three 
Protestants were passed over, and a fourth 
not on the Judye’s jist, and who was not 
a Protestant, was selected as_ sheriff. 
Now, he did not wish to be understood as 
having any objections to Roman Catholics 
on account of their religion. The:e were 
many amongst that body who were most 
respectable, and whom he should be glad 
to find take their proper station in society ; 
but he objected to the choice of men who 
were distinguished for nothing more than 
their connexion with agitation, In the 
county of Clare, the Government had 
passed over Mr, Edward Fitzgerald and 
Mr. Gore, who were Protestants, and came 
to a fourth, who was an advocate for the 
repeal of the Union and other questions of 
agitation. In Carlow, two in the list who 
were willing to serve had been passed over 
to come at a third, who it was known 
would serve the Government at the then 
approaching general election, and Mr. 
Keogh was fixed upon. One of the first 
things which Mr. Sheriff Keogh did was 


| to name, at the recommendation of the 


Attorney-General for Ireland, as his asses- 
sor, a Mr. Welsh, who was a member of 
the association; but this was not stated 
to Mr, Banbury, the Conservative candi- 
date, or to any of his friends, who, had 
they known the circumstance, would cer- 
tainly have opposed such a man as asses- 
sor. The fact was, the man was the At- 
torney-General’s devil—that was, the 
noter of his briefs, and of course he was 
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deeply in his confidence. [He mentioned 
these facts to show the means resorted to 
to influence the representation tm treland, 
In fact, he would rather see Ireland with- 
out representatives, and to trust to the 
honour of the British Parliament to do 
Ireland justice, than to have a set of re- 
presentatives whose returns were so in flu- 
enced as they were at prescit. Mr. 
Sherif? Keogh had appoited as lis sub- 
sheritffa Mr. Fitzgerald, who was a mei- 
ber of the association, and was the secre- 
tary to the Carlow Liberal Club. All this 
was stated in the Repoit of the Commit- 
tee. At the election, the 
assessor allowed two votes tendered for 
the Liberal candidates, which had been 
part of thirty-six struck off by the Com- 
mittee, and for which the Speaker's war- 
rant had been sent to strike them off the 


clerk ol the peace’s books. They had 


been objected to as hi Vinny been so struck 


sub-sheril and 


off, and as being without qualilication by 
certificate or athdavit, yet they were ad. 
mitted, Another voter for the Liberal 
candidate had been admitted, though he 
had not been registered six months. lo 
another case, a voter who had a good vote 
was refused because of a slight informality 
in the name of the barony , aud the man was 
not allowed to fall back on bis affidavit. 
All these partialitics were traceable to the 
partial conduct of the noble Barl at the 
head of the Government in the selection 
of partial sheritis, and if the system were 
allowed to continue, there would be no 
security in the country for the due adimi- 
nistration of Government. Soon after the 
elections alluded to, there were 325 Pro- 
testants and 295 Catholics on the panel. 
There were riots took place about that 
time, and several Catholics were indicted, 
but before the trial came on the panel had 
been altered so as to leave only ten Pro- 
testants on it, and he had it on good 
authority that one Roman Catholic was 
on the Jury on the trial of his brother. 
And when some of those parties were ac- 
quitted and discharged, Chicf Justice 
Doherty said it was one of the most ex- 
traordinary proceedings he had ever wit- 
nessed. [le could assure their Lordships, 
chat the peaceable inhabitants of Ireland 
were alarmed at the prospect of the noble 
Earl’s return to Ireland as head of the 
Government. In taking the course he 
now did, he could assure their Lordships 
that he had no other motive but a desire 
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-and nothing but his gomg back to Ire 
land to reside made him unwilling that 
the noble Karl should again be placed at 
the hi id of th » Governinent. a would 
conclude, by submitting his motion for the 
production of the corre spondence between 
the othice of Chief Seeretary of Treland 
and the Marquess of Wi stmeath, relative 
to the removal of Sir Richard Nagle, bart, 
from the lieutenancy of the county of 
Westmeath and his re-appoimtment there- 
to; also of the correspondence (if any) 
with the Lord Chaneellor of Ireland and 
the Marquess of Westmeath, relative to Su 
Richard Nagle’s removal and restoration to 
the commission of the peace for the county 
of Westmeath, and to the appomtment of 
- Sheil, esq.. to the Commission of th 
sald county.” 
fhic ivarl of VMulyrave observed, that 


4 1 
peace for tire 


i MOON had been hown to him Ou 
Phursday. Ele 
to that motion. He replied that he did 
not object to it, but that he thought it was 
oht that due 
have been given of it. The 


was asked if he objected 


notice should 
nuble M it~ 


} 
>; Diet 


at all events ri 


quess upon this did give his notices 
It was without any communication with 
him as to the time that the motion would 
be made, or without affording him an op- 


portunity for writing for the information 


that the noble Miauiquess re juired, But 
What notice had he of the nature of the 
noble | d’s motion, and the manner in 
which it was to be introduced ¢ He ap- 
peal i to the candour of ev ry fF) bh Lord 


! i ! } 
who heard him i he eould possibly have 


anticipated the course which the noble 


Marque 35 


upon this oceasion ? 


had thought proper to adopt 
Was he to write for 
information upon the numerous topics to 


|} which the noble Marquess had referred ? 


Was he now to be called upon to reply 
to them without the slizhtest notice being 
viven to him—without the least mtimation 
that the y were to be alluded to—without 
the possibility ol 
papers 


referring tO various 
connected with them ? And was he 
to be ealled upon to do this because the 
noble Marquess had thought proper, i 
moving for 


a correspondence upon two 


particular pomts, to enter into the many 


} subjects he had alluded to, aud because 


the noble Lord upon such an occasion 
had delivered one of the most unparalleled 
pieces of oratory that he believed had ever 
been addressed to that House? One part 
of the noble Marquess’s observations was 


to discharge what he considered his duty | addressed to the proceedings of the Carlow 


Rt Bese tise 
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Committee, into the nature of which he | 
should not enter: the noble Marquess had | 
even quoted something from the proceed. , 
ings of that Committee. Now, what con- 
nexion had he with the Carlow Committee? 
Surely their Lordships might well ask, 
how could he possibly conceive that such 
a topic could be introduced upon such a 
motion ? But then the noble Marquess had 
alluded to many other topics, and he 
should now, as far he could do so 
without the documents, apply himself to 
those topics, and give the best explanation 
that, under the circumstances, it was in 
his power to give. He should first allude 
to what the noble Lord had said of his 
return to the Government of Ireland; and 
without troubling himself very much as to 
the anxiety the noble Marquess scemed to 
labour under, as to his returning to Ire- 
Jand, he should only say that it was one 
to him, under the direful 
denunciation pronounced against him by 
the noble Marquess, that he had combined 
his presence in Ireland with the satis- 
faction of the people. ‘The noble Marquess 
seemed to labour under a great apprehen- 
sion of the representation of the Irish 
people; and he even had declared that he 
wished to God that they could get rid of 
representation in that country. In such 
company as the noble Marquess had been 
pleased to place him he could assure 
the noble Lord that he was happy to be 


the obj cet of his censure. 


as 


consolation 


There was one 
portion of the documents which the noble 
Marquess had moved for, that he could 
more appropriately have called for at an- 
other time than the present: he could 
have called for them in the presence of his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Plunket), 
who had been there for a considerable por- 
tion of the early part of the Session, and 
who would have been most ready to have 
given him an answer as to the whole of 
that which regarded the case of Mr. Sheil. 
Ile should not trespass upon their Lord- 
ships with that, although he could go into 
the whole of the case of Mr. Sheil. He 
rested with the most perfect confidence 
upon the judgment and discretion of his 
noble and learned Friend, and especially , 
when he decided that cases were made 
out for interfering, without the consent of , 
the lieutenants of counties, in the appoint- | 
ment of magistrates worthy of the po- 
pular confidence. tle avowed, and he 
was prepared to defend, the establishment 
of a Government enjoying the popular | 
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confidence in the due and proper admi- 
nistration of the laws. ‘The noble Lord 
had, however, made a charge against him 
the accuracy of which he disclaimed. The 
noble Marquess stated, that he had set 
himself up in opposition to all former vice- 
roys. He disclaimed that he had, upon 
any occasion, ever done so; on the con- 
trary, he had upon most occasions acted 
in that very way which he believed would 
have been adopted by either of his two 
noble Friends who had held the Govern- 
ment of that country for a long time, with 
such advantage to it, and with such eredit 
to themselves. As to Sir Richard Nagle, 
the best proof of the propriety of the 
time which had been adopted with regard 
to that gentleman was, that the present 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland who sanctioned 
his restoration, was the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland at that very time when under other 
circumstances, he thought that it was 
proper to have him removed from the 
deputy-lieutenancy of the county, and 
also from the commission of the peace. 
But why did the noble Marquess now 
bring this matter forward thirteen months 
after the thing had passed? He did not 
exactly recollect the terms of the letter 
written upon the occasion; but, as far as 
he could remember it, he believed the 
terms of the letter to the noble Marquess 
were nearly these—that it was expedient 
that Sir Richard Nagle should be restored 
to the commission of the peace, and also 
to the deputy-lieutenancy. As to Sir 
Richard Nagle himself, every one who 
knew him must be convinced that there 
could not be a more valuable character ; 
one who was beloved and respected by all 
who knew him, and one, too, of the best 
of magistrates in his neighbourhood. ‘The 
cause of the removal of Sir Richard Nagle 
was, that he had attended an anti-tithe 
meeting. Upon that occasion he had 
taken the chair; there was no political ex- 
pression of his upon the subject beyond 
this; but he was removed from the com- 
mission of the peace for having presided 
at that meeting. It was to be remembered 
that Sir Richard Nagle was not at that 
time the member for the county, and no 
other opportunity had been afforded him 
of explaining his political conduct. Sir 
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Richard Nagle had, however, since that 
time an opportunity of testifying what his 
political conduct was with regard to the 
question of tithes; and he had shown it 
in his readiness to accede to that arrange- 
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ment which had been sanctioned by ama 
jority of the House of Commons. Not 
only had Sir Richard Nagle done this, but 
he had also done some thing more. Some 
men changed their opinions, others only 
changed the mode of expressing them. 
Perhaps the noble Marquess was not 
aware of that. Now, the opinion of Sir 
R. Nagle, and that of a majority of the 
Irish people, was against the present ar- 
rangement of the tithe question, But Sir 
Richard Nagle, and the people, too, had 
learned the advantage of having the law 
upon their side, and would no longer set 
themselves up in defiance of the law, and 
the consequence was, that their Lordships 
heard now of such meetings being held in 
that country with meu of the weight and 
importance of Sir Richard Nagle presiding 
over them. But there was, 
fact to be stated with regard to the change 
in Sir Richard Nagle’s position, and 
was sure it would be considered as rather 
an important one by the noble Marquess 
himself, and those who took the 
ground that he did with respect to the 
tithe question, Sir R. Nagle, from having 
presided over a the etlect 
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moreover, this 


e 


same 


meeting, 


of 


{Jury 11} 


which it was supposed was to ofler oppo- | 


sition to the payment of tithes—to ofler 


Opposition to the law as it then existed— 


had paid his tithes. This had happened 
since, and, as example was better than 
precept, be had paid his ed a Sir KR. 
Nagle’s conduct was, in the 

only constructively encouraging 
sition to tithes; while, in the 
had taken the positive step 

them. With regard, then, 
Nagle, he did not think it necessary to say 
anything more. When the circumstances 
that had occurred with respect to Sir R. 
Nagle took place, it so happened that he 
was engaged in the public service thou. 
sands of miles from Ireland, and he knew 
nothing of the case except through the 
usual channels of information. But 


one view, 
the Oppo- 
other, he 


cf paying 
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upon the authority of the noble Marquess 


himself. The noble Marque ss had af- 
forded him no opportunity of  pro- 
curing papers necessary to answet his 
statements ; but it so happened that he 


had one communication with respect to 
that noble Marquess which he had acei- 
dentally found amongst his papers. This 


document referred to a statement made 


in the course of one of the noble Mar- 
quess’s exhibitions—-to one that he had 
made in the early part of the Session; 
and he meant to read it for the purpose 
of showing that no credit was to be at- 
tached to the authority of the noble Mar- 
(jue ss—that nothing was to be taken upon 
the assertion of the noble Marquess as to 
his information of a fact. Vhe noble 
Marquess had, with reference to his dis 
charging prisoners from gaol, said, that 


“when he (the Earl of Mulgrave) had 
visited the gaol of Mullingar in the county 
of Westmeath, the gaoler was in a state of 
transition from sanity to madness, and the 
proof of this was, that the day following he 
had to be put into a strait-waisteoat ; and 
yet it was upon recommendation of 
that man that nineteen prisoners were let 


the 


out of gaol.” Now, what would then 
Lordships think, when they found that in 
the whole of that statement there was not 
one fact? The man was not in a state of 
transition from sanity to madness; the 
man had not to be put into a strait-waist- 
cvat the next day, and it was not on the 


| recommen lation of that man that nineteen 


i his a 
to Sir Richard | 


What was 
after this 
and when he 


prisoners had been discharged. 
stonishment some days 
statement had been made, 
returned to Ireland, to receive a letter at 
the Castle signed by this very gaoler! He 
owned that he distrusted the evidence of 
his eyes—he could not credit it—he could 
not believe that a Peer of Parliament, 


| trusting to the implicit reliance that shouid 


he ; CO 


felt convinced that his noble and learned | 


Friend had taken a clear and distinct view 
of the question upon both occasions 

that Lord Plunket had taken into due 
consideration the propriety of the removal 
from the commission of the peace in the 
one case, as he had to restore the same 
person to the commission of the peace 
under altered circumstances. Very many 
topics had been introduced by the noble 


Marquess in a rambling way in his ad- | 


dress, and some statements were made 


{ 


be placed upon his solemn assertion—he 
uld not believe that a person so situated 
would lightly bring forward grave charges 

—that he would not only do this, but 
state that which was directly the very res 
the fact; and this, too, con. 
with his own county, and with 
which he had an _ official connexion. 
—he could not believe that very noble 
Lord would venture to make such charges 
without having very good grounds for 
them. Yet what more was there con- 
nected with the case of the man thus 
assailed ¢ In looking over the returns to 


of 


verse 


nected 
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that House the name of the person was | henceforward not be sufficient for him ; 
_ and when the noble Lord rose in bis place, 


still to be found. But their Lordships 
would be surprised when he referred to a 


letter he had received upon this subject. | 


The writer of it was the hon. and. rev. 
Henry Browne, the rector of Mullingar, 
and the inspector of the prison, With 
respect to the high character of that 


clergyman he could venture to refer to the | 


noble Marquess himself, and even he must 
be bound to say of the rey. Henry 
Browne, that never was there a better 
country clergyman nor a more respectable 
man. His answer was to this effeet— 
“ With reference to the governor of Mul- 
lingar prison, during his knowledge in 
connexion with that prison for nine years, 
he had never known one more alive to the 
duties of his situation, or more efficient in 
the discharge of them, Upon his Excel- 
lency’s visit to the prison every thing had 
been arranged with the most minute care. 
A few days after he was attacked by fever, 
and upon the Saturday he was, in the 
usual course of the disease, delirious. 
But upon the 22d August (the day his 
Excellency visited the prison) he 
competent not only to conduct the affairs 
of the prison, but to assist him (the writer) 
in recommending and pointing out on that 
day the prisoners entitled to his Excel- 
Jency’s notice.” Where, then, was the 
gaoler that was in a state of transition 
from sanity to madness? ‘Their Lordships 
perceived that no strait-waistcoat had to be 
put upon him the next day ; nor was it 
upon his recommendation, but upon that 
of the hon. and reverend Henry Browne, 
that he had discharged a few prisoners 
confined for minor offences, and near the 
expiration of their sentences. Mr. Browne 


Vas 


added, that he was happy to be able to | 


state that he had it in his power to quiet 


the injured feelings of a highly meritori- | 


ous and valuable officer. 


ing, it was not proper in the noble Mar- 


. | 
Now, he must | 
say that it was not fair, it was not becom- | 


| 


quess thus to come forward, and, what- | 
ever might be the station of the person, | 
wantonly prefer a charge against him | 


—against a person, too, holding an office 
in the chief town of the county over which 
he presided; and, this too, for the pur- 
pose of making an unfounded accusation 
against the head of the Government under 
whom he held a commission. He told 
the noble Lord that he did not envy him 
his feelings ; he told him more, that the 
mere assertion of the noble Lord would 


ject. 





he would not say that he did not believe 
hin, but that it would not be enough for 
the noble Lord, in his place in Parliament, 
to tell them what be had fancied to have 
heard, or what he believed he was told. 
He assured the noble Lord he should 
distrust hie authority; and even in any 
official reports coming from the noble 
Lord he would require some further con- 
firmation of them—something more than 
his assertion; for the noble Lord had 
proved himself to be too eredulous in be- 
lieving, aud too careless in asserting. He 
had now to refer to the returns of the 
prisoners liberated. ‘The noble Lord had 
put into the return, skilfully enough, not 
only all the persons that had been dis- 
charged by him upon the recommendation 
of the inspectors, but also all the per- 
sons discharged npou the recommenda- 
tion of the Judges, upon medical certifi- 
cates and for other reasons. It was 
dithcult in a return of 1,300 cases to eatch 
at a particular name; but luckily there 
was a case in Galway of which be could 
from recollection venture to say this— 
that he saw Judge Burton with respect to 
that case, he saw the man when he was 
in Galway. ‘The case was a very curious 
one, and with the particulars of it he 
should not trouble their Lordships. ‘The 
verdict of the jury was murder, and 
although the judge said, from considering 
all the circumstances, he was not inclined 
to set it aside, yet the case was one for 
the extension of mercy. Tlad the noble 
Lord given him notice that he meant to 
make this a charge against the Irish Go- 
vernment he should have been prepared 
to meet it. He had said that he wished 
to hearof ny charges that could be made 
against him. To be sure he did; but 
then he wished to be met fairly—he 
wished it to be dove not in a manner that 
would put it out of the power of the 
human intellect to apply itself to the sub- 
He had certainly a right to com- 
plain of the conduct pursued upon this 
occasion. No one could have possibly 
supposed that the Noble Marquess, in 
moving for papers as to the appointment 
of two persons to the commission—no 
one but the noble Marquess himself could 
have: supposed that he was therefore en- 
titled to go into every subject he could 
possibly think of, or that the noble Mar- 
quess was entitled, therefore, to call on 
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him to tax his recollection as to the cases 
of 1,300 persons—some liberated 
reference being made to the assistaut-bar- 


upon 


risters, Others upon the recommendation 
of the judges, more upon medical certifi- 
cates, but to all of which he had given 
the most anxious care and the most de- 
liberate attention, as it was his duty to do, 
in all cases. ‘There was, for instance, the 
case of Hickey. Ile supposed that had 
occurred after the spring assizes, and 
when the number of prisoners were large, 
and some of them convicied of very grave 
offences. !le had an indistinct recollee- 
tion that Hickey had been recommended 


by Mr. Sergeant Green for the exereise of 


mercy. This was his recollection, but lie 
was not positive as to the fact. lle be- 
lieved that Hickey imended 
upon the ground of sanity. Phe 
Marquess had gone through a great 
ber of cases—of murders, of aggravated 


WaS FCCcoll 
noble 


nHuMm- 


assaults, of persons Improperly liberated, 
Ile repeated, then, what he stated upon 
a former occasion, that none charged with 
grave offences, with serious offeices—that 
no such persons had been liberated ex- 
cept upon medical certificates, and in 
most cases except after reference to the 
authorities presiding at the trials. 
this matter, the discharging of pris ners, 
he believed that it was impossible for the 
power of language to have gone further 
for the purpose of misrepresentation than 
in that case. Much it ought to be re- 


As to 


membered depended upon peculiar cir- 


cumstances, and they could only judge of 
the propriety of the discharge by looking 
to the peculiar circuinstances in each case. 
He had to say, that of the whole of the 
prisoners discharged upon the recommen- 
dation of the inspectors—of all those 
there were but nineteen recommitted, and 
those were for two or three minor otfences, 
such as throwing stones, &c. With re- 
gard to the hon. and rey. Mr. Browne, 
he wished to make one remark. Even 
the noble Marquess himself had assented 
to the character that he had given of that 
hon. and rev, gentleman. He hoped 
that he might be permitted to take that 
opportunity of saying, not only was the 
hon. and rev. Mr. Browne as deserving a 
man as an inspector of the gaol and a 
Protestant minister, but so also were all 
the Protestant ministers who were inspec- 
tors of gaols. He never in his life saw a 
set of men conduct themselves in a more 


exemplary manner, 
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centiemen 
[t seemed to 
thiihisters of in esl ib- 


priety of feeling, than those 
did in their arduous duties. 

lim, that beme the 
lishinent of which the a tual profe Ssors Were 
lew, and beings not contined to the care of 
i flock, they scemed to take delight in la- 
bouring forthe common toldotChristianity. 
Ile had not only received trom Mr. Browne, 
but also from other gentlemen similarly 
situated, letters upon that point which had 


b 


cen so much complained of, and from 


them he was in possession of papers in 
which the y; 
testiniony to the excellent effect produced 
by th 
limitations that he had placed it. Those gen- 


tlemen declared that they found it not only 


as luspectors of prisons, bore 


cischarg 
; 


e of prisoners under the 


useful to themselves, as giving them a con- 


troi Over tik prisons that they had charge 

{ } 4 ] } ‘ . 5 4 y 

Of, Dut also as afiecting thi tranquillity ol 

1 ' + roy 2 

the surrounding country. bhere were, it 
' . 1 5 

was to remembered, peenhar circum- 

f ai ] ’ 

stances Conl ected with lreland that rcli- 


acred il 


ssible th it what Was expedient 
to do there mic} 


elit not be applicable to the 
settled state of England. ‘The noble Mar- 
quess had stated, as to some of the per- 
they had been 


Now, 


noble 


1 1 1 
sons Gischarge d, that 


convicted of the crime of perjury. 
ol the 


In the \y hole oration of the 


Marquess, there was only one point in 
which he concurred with him, and that 
Wi in | denunciation of the horrible 
crime of perjury. Luckily bis opinion 
ipon this subj was recorded. It would 


in a communication with Baron 
one of the minutes he 
he Saw 


be jout d 
Pennefathe r. In ( 
had made, he had declared that 
the necessity of suppressing the crime of 
perjury; he had so stated his opinion ; 
nor was there any one instance in which 
a person convicted of the crime of perjury 
had been discharged, except under special 
circumstances, which did vot at all aflect 
the crime itself, The noble Marque ss had 
read him a lesson upon the impropriety of 
in 
crime, as if he had discharged them with- 
out consulting those by whom they had 
been tried. He had done exactly the re- 
verse, and he had proved that he was 
anything but indifferent to the commission 
of a crime which he agreed with the noble 
Marquess in thinking struck at the well- 
being of society. The noble Marquess 
had then stated, that many had been dis- 
charged without giving bail. What was 
the object in requiring bail? It was to 


discharging persons convicted of sucha 


or with greater pro- | preventthesame person from re-committing 
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the same offence, or from placing himself 


in the same situation. That to discharge 
without giving bail had not been caprici- 
ously exercised was shown by the fact 
that, within the last two years, of all that 
had been discharged from prison, only 
nineteen had been recommitted. The 
noble Lord really could not expect him to 
go into all the details with regard to the 


appointment of Mr. Keogh as sheriff for } 


Carlow. ‘Three names had been given in, 
and the choice was left to the Executive, 
and in that instance he had not departed 
from the rule. In 1816, Sir Robert Peel 
had made an alteration that the 
should return to the judges three names, 
and that the lists should be afterwards 
referred to the Executive. Nothing that 
the right hon. Baronet had done reflected 
more honour on him than that. 
been for the public convenience, and, ex- 
cept under special circumstances, he should 
not depart from that rule. As to the 
other part of the noble Lord’s charges, 
their Lordships must excuse his answering 


them now, as he had not the necessary | 


papers to refer to. He could, however, 
say, with regard to the appointment of 
Mr. Sheil, that the Lord Chancellor had 
consulted him verbally on the subject, 
and Mr. Sheil was appointed in conse- 
quence of what he had said, he was willing 
to take the responsibility upon himself. 
He had not a distinct recollection of these 
matters without the papers, but as this 
was perhaps the last opportunity he should 
have of speaking on the subject during 
this Session, he was anxious to correct at 
once some of the statements of the noble 
Lord. There was one thing which he 
wished to impress on the minds of their 
Lordships —the advantage of the local 
prosecuting county solicitors. ‘That, in 


consequence of this, disturbances in Ire- 


land had not been so frequent, and faction 
fights had ceased. The noble Lord had 
indeed denied this, and had said, that 
great riots had taken place in Tipperary. 
He had, however, received information 
that such an assertion was not borne out by 
fact. At one of the fairs there certainly 


had been some disturbance, but no loss of 


life had taken place. With reference to 


the number of persons in Clonmel gaol— 
about 1,500—it did appear a great num- 
ber, but much would depend on the com- 
parison with other times; and it must be 
remembered, moreover, that the new sys- 
tem which he had been advocating had 
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sheriff 


It had | 
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only just come into operation, and there- 
fore, more persons were confined there ; 
but he thought that, notwithstanding this, 
the county of Tipperary was in a far more 
peaceable state than it had hitherto been. 
Ile appealed to the good sense and candour 
of the noble Lord, but it was not necessary 
to appeal to that, as the present state of 
Tipperary clearly showed, that the appeal 
which he (Lord Mulgrave) had made to 
the popular feeling in Treland had not 
been without its tranquillising effects in 
that country. If it had not done so, 
where did the blame rest? Why, with 
the noble Lords who had made the requi- 
sition to him to suspend the constitution, 
and had not followed up his neglect to 
comply with that requisition by any further 
proceedings. Not only, however, did he 
thoroughly believe that the state of Tip- 
perary was much improved, but he knew 
it to be so. However much he regretted 
the indications of feeling which still pre- 
vailed — however much he regretted the 
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| state of that unfortunate country, still he 


was convinced that the condition of Ire- 
land was never one of greater tranquillity 
than it was at present. ‘The returns of 
otlences made for the month of June last, 
was one-sixth less than that for the month 
of May, and making every allowance for 
cases of common assault, which were not 
returned now as they were formerly, he 
felt warranted in stating, that the offences 
committed in June last were only half the 
number of the offences committed in June, 
1836. In corroboration of this he could 
cite the representations of the grand jury 
of the county of Louth, praying that the 
police force might be reduced, in conse- 
quence of the tranquillity of the country, 
which they expected would continue. A 
further corroboration was to be found in 
the support of the resident gentry, Pro- 
testant as well as Catholic, by the support 
of the landed proprietors, and by the peers 
of Ireland—an array such as had never 
been gathered together in support of any 
Government, ‘This, too, was in support 
of a Government which the noble Lord 
said was detested by the peaceable portion 
of the community. Ile had no fear for 
the result of this discussion. He believed 
the habits of the people of Ireland were 
settling ; he would not say that they were 
settled, and he hoped that the tranquillity 
which now prevailed in that country would 
long continue. Among the well-wishers 
of that fine country, none could be more 
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sincere in their aspirations for its welfare, 


or more zealous for its interests, than 
himself. 
The Earl of Roden regretted that the 


noble Lord who had last spoken should 
have been betrayed into expressions which 
he was sure he could never have intended 


to utter, for the noble Karl had spoken of 


the rhapsodical speech of the noble Mar- 
quess who had introduced this subject, 
which, he conceived, was not language 
suited to that House. What were the 
circumstances of the case? Sir Richard 
Nagle, a magistrate in Ireland, filled the 
chair at a meeting, the object of which 
was resistance to the law. He was put 
out of the commission of the peace, and 
again restored to it by the Lord Chancellor, 
on his becoming a Member of the other 
Hlouse of Parliament. He confessed, that 


whatever the objects or the intentions of 


Lord Chancellor 
Richard Nag le to 


and he said 


the noble Lord or the 
were in restoring Sir 

the commission of the peace, 
nothing against the purity of their motives, 
the appointment of Sir Richard Nagle 
was highly unconstitutional, and mani- 
fested and marked in the strongest degree 
what had been the conduct, the uniform 
conduct, of his Majesty’s Government in 
lreland, with reference to the individuals 
who agreed with them in their political 
views. He was unwilling to state any 
thing that he was not prepared to give a 
reason for, and he would instance the 


case of Colonel Blacker, in the county of 


Armagh. 

The Earl of Radnor rose to order. The 
noble Marquess had given a_ notice to 
move for some particular papers, and the 
noble Earl most irregularly referred to 
other matters to which that notice did not 
at all relate. 

The Earl of Roden was strictly in order, 
He was referring to the ease of Sir Richard 


Nagle, and comparing it to the conduct of 


His Majesty’s Government towards Colonel 
Blacker. The noble Earl, who had in- 
terrupted him, might laugh and snecr, 
but he could not forget that Colonel 
Blacker was dismissed from the commis- 
sion of the peace because he had attended 
an Orange meeting—a loyal meeting—a 
meeting, the object of which was to sup- 
port the laws of the country, and maintain 
the prerogative of the Crown, There was 
after his dismissal an investigation to as- 
certain whether he lad attended that 
meeting, and it was proved that, 


fJury 11} 


| tranquillity preserved ? 


so fur 
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from attending he did every thing in 
his power to prevent its being held. “In 
fact, the only thing that was alleged and 
proved agains st him was, that Mrs. Blacker 
au orange lily. ¢ ‘glonel Blacker had 
applied to be re-instated, but his applica- 
tion had been refused. Sir Richard Nagle, 
on the contrary, had been restored to the 


wore 


commission, and, therefore, he was war- 
ranted in saying, that his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been guilty of gross par- 
tialitv. With regard to the present con- 
dition of the country, he denied that it 
Was ina state of tranquillity. It could 
not be said that a country was tranquil, 


when it appe ared by the Gazette that out 
of the 290 proclameé itions issued during the 
past year by the Lord-lieutenant, seventy- 
one had reference to murder. Between 
the 7th of February and the 16th of the 
month eleven actual murders had 
been committed. Surely a country where 
such events as these happened could not 
be called tranquil. The condition in which 
the Irish clergy were placed was in itself a 
sufficient proof that the country was not 
tranquil. ‘They could obtain no money 
for their subsistence, and the insurance 
offices refused to continue their insurances, 


same 


| on the ground of the insecurity of a clerzy- 


man’s life. ‘The noble Earl talked of -the 
tranquillity of Ireland, but how was that 
The law was not 
put in force, tithes were not paid, and the 
clergy were starving; the country might be 
tr: inquile nough forthenoble EK: arl, seated in 
Dublin Castle, surrounded by all the com. 
forts and luxuries that were at his com- 
mand, but if the noble Earl would visit 
the Hlouses of the poor starving clergy, 
and witness their miseries and sufferings, 
he would be of a different opinion, and 
would not tell their Lordships this cock- 
and-bull story, for it was neither more nor 
less, about the tranquillity of Ireland. The 
system of partiality followed by the Go- 
vernment had been extended to small as 
well as to great matters butin all that the 
(;overnment had done he must say, that 
the choice of Members of the association 
had proved most injurious to the execution 
of justice in Ireland, not that these indi- 
viduals had been guilty of anything since 
their appointment to oflice, but the very 
circumstance of their being selected from 
the association had produced this effect, 
that having for its object the 
repeal of the legislative provided 
such and such things did not take place, 


association 
union, 
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and also the destruction of the Protestant | 


Church, and the 
voluntary system in its stead. 
Earl read a proclamation bearing the sig- 
nature of Lord Morpeth, and which re- 
lated to certain outrages that had been 
committed in the part of Ireland in which 
he lived. Jt was not his wish to defend 
any persons who committed outrages, but 
he thought that he had reason to complain 
of the wording of this proclamation. 
offered a reward of 100 guineas tor 
discovery of the armed parties *‘ who had 
attacked seven houses belonging to Ro. 
man Catholics in the paris of Killaman.” 
Now he objected to the statement that the 
houses belonged to Roman 
The object of those words was to make it 
appear to the country that it was the Pro- 
testant people of Ireland who had com- 
mitted those outrages, and 
them had been to make the Roman Catho- 
lics of the south of Ireland the inveterate 
and determined foes of the few Protestants 
who were scattered among them.—[Lord 
Holland.—W hat is the date of that pro- 
clamation?] November 4, 1835. It ap- 
peared to him that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to administer justice without 
fear or favour; but a proclamation like 
that which he had just read to their lord- 
ships proved that such was not the animus 
by which the present Government of Ire- 
land was influenced. He held in his hand 
another proclamation, dated March, 1837, 
in which expressions equally objectionable 
were inserted. The preamble commenced 
by stating that, ‘‘ whereas a number of in- 
dividuals sworn to belong to the Orange 
lodge, No. 135, had committed such and 
such offences.” Now, how was it that 
Government had so far forgotten the func- 
tions which it ought to exercise as to insert 
in one ofits proclamations that individuals 
belonged to such and such a party ? Did 


Ty 
il 


the 


the effect of 


establishment of the | 
The noble | 


Catholies. | 
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the observations which he had made on 
the language said to have been used at a 
dinner by an individual unfortunately too 
notorious in Ireland. He had formerly 
sald, that he had been informed that Mr. 
O'Connell had said at a public dinner at 
Carlow, ‘* Men of Carlow, are you ready ? 
I am one of the last men in the world to 
recommend the shedding of blood ; but 
we have tried every other means, and we 
have no course left us now but the shed- 
ding of blood. I say that blood must be 
shed to prevent more blood from being 
shed, for, should your enemies get into 
power, they will undoubtedly shed vour 
blood.” He had been told, that Mr. 
Vignolles, an officer of high rank in the 
police, and two officers holding commis- 
sions in her Majesty’s army, were present 
when those words were used. He wished 
to ask the noble Earl whether his Govern- 
ment had ever received from Mr. Vignolles 
any statement of the circumstances under 
which that speech had been made, and, if 
his Government had received such a state- 
ment, Whether he meant to institute a pro- 
secution against the individual who had 
used in public such seditious, such ex- 
citing, such dangerous language? He 
waited with impatience for an answer to 
this question, for he recollected that 
shortly after that speech was made the 
man who had made it was publicly enter- 
tained by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
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in her Majesty’s Castle of Dublin. It was 


the noble Earl ever insert in any of his . 


proclamations that such and such an indi- 
vidual had recently belonged either to the 
tiband or to any other association? If he 
had not, then the expressions which he 
had quoted afforded another proof of the 
partiality of the noble Earl, and 
desire to show that the Protestant popu- 
lation embarked as eagerly as the Roman 


1 his 


Catholic population in the commission of | 


crime. In both of the cases which he had 
quoted, it was quite unnecessary for the 
noble Earl to enter such expressions in his 
proclamation. One word with respect to 


not for him to quarrel with the noble Earl 
respecting the individuals he might think 
proper to invite to his own house as Earl 
Mulgrave, but he hada right to remark 
upon the individuals whom he thought 
proper to invite to her Majesty’s Castle of 
Dublin Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
He should be most happy to sce the noble 
Karl in his private capacity at-his (the 
Earl of Roden’s) house, but not in his 
public character as Lord-lieutenant. For 
the private character of the noble Farl 
he felt great and unfeigned respect; but 
from his public conduct he must altoge- 
ther withhold his approbation. No man 
could regret more than he did the feeling 
manifested towards the noble Earl by the 
resident gentry of Ireland. No one could 
lament more than he did the wretched at- 
tendance at the noble Earl’s levees, and 
the scanty appearance of r: ank and talent 
in a place where all that was noble, and 
all that was educated, and all that was 


as 


useful in Ireland, had formerly congregated 
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to do homage to the Lord-licutenant. | 
He agreed, however, with the resident 
gentry of Ireland in thinking that where 
that individual had entrance there was no 
want or wish for their presence. Another 
topic on which he wished to say a word 
was, the comparison between the National 
Association and the Orange Association 
of Ireland. Tle lamented that when the 
latter Association was put down at the 
request of the friends of order and religion 
al] associations of a political character had 
not been simultaneously abandoned, Not- 
withstanding the forbearance—he might 
almost say the criminal forbearance— of 
the Orangemen — notwithstanding their 
frequent exhibitions of themselves in the 
character of good and loyal subjects, her 
Majesty’s Government had suffered an as- 
sociation to exist in Dublin which met for 
no other purpose than to beard the 
Orangemen for the conduct which they 
had pursued, and to brand them as rebels, 
and to stigmatize them with the basest 
calumnies that could be imputed to man. 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the country 
saw the Orangemen proceeding quietly in 
their course under the law, and not trans- 
gressing it; and although a proclamation 
had been issued against the customary 
processions of the 12th of July, a procla- 
mation which was likely to raise such pro- 
cessions from their ashes, he did not ex- 
pect that any processions would take place. 


If the noble Earl had confided in the 
loyalty of the Orangemen, he was quite 
certain that nothing more would have 


been heard of these annual processions. 
He did not know what the object of the 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland might be = in 
the course which he had adopted; but 
this he could tell him, that it had affected 
deeply all the loyal people of Ireland, and 
had made many persons unwilling to as- 
sist the noble Karl in his endeavours to 
tranquillise the country. In 
plaints which he had made against the 
Government of the noble Earl, he did not 
mean to complain of his having promoted 
many Roman Catholics to office. As the 
Emancipation Bill of 1829 was now passed 
into a law—-a measure which he deemed 
fatal at the time it was passed, and which 
from every day’s experience he had brought 
himself to consider as destructive to the 
best interests of the monarchy, he did not 
object to seeing Roman Catholics placed 
in oftice. It was, however, with mingled 
feelings of hatred and disgust that he saw 


the com- 
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Roman Catholic agitators fostered by the 
noble Earl, and put into offices which 
ought to be held by loyal and peaceful 
subjects. He had great respect for many 
Roman Catholics, but as to the oman 
Catholic religion, he had sworn at thei 
Lordships’ table that he detested and ab- 
horred it. He loved the Roman Catholics 
asmen. He had lived among them all 


his life, and had done all he could to pro- 


mote their peace and welfare. He hoped 
that the noble Earl, in his future covern- 
ment of Ireland would turn over a new 


leaf, and that he would consider what was 
due to the numbers and respectability of the 
Protestant gentry of that country. lle 
hoped that the noble Earl would no longer 
mark his preference for one sect of Chris« 
ians over another, but that he would show 
by his actions that his object was to carry 
on the government of Ireland with fairness 
and impartiality towards all parties. 

The Earl of Glengall de nied, that the 
number of the faction fights in Tipperary 
had diminished in any thing like the ratio 
stated by Mr. Howley; and in proof of 
his position, he read a paper containing 
the number of committals to the gaol of 
Tipperary in the years 1835 and 1836 
respectively. From this comparison, it 
appeared, that in 1835, there were com- 
mitied for affrays, 762; in 1836, 1,233: 
—for assaults, in 1835, 1,436; and in 
1836, 2,152 :—for rescue, in 1835, 401; 
in 1836, 567 :—for grievous assaults or 
bodily harm, in 1835, 338; in 1836, 859: 

—for forcible possession, in 1855, 107; in 
1836, 262:—and for larceny, in 1&35, 
26 and in 1836, From this state- 
ment, it appeared, that the grand total of 

3,395; and in 
state- 


2 330. 

committais in 1835, was 
was 5,412. He made 
ment upon the authority of returns made 
to the Ilouse of Parliament. He 
next informed their Lordships of the con- 
which had followed from these 
committals at the assizes and sessions at 
Clonmel. ‘The convictions in 1835, were 


107; and in 1836, 842 :—for assaults, in 


1836, this 


other 


victions 


1835, 105: and in 1836, 306:—and for 
’ , ’ 

bodily harm, in 1835, 16; and in 1836, 

69. He made that statement upon the 


authority of returns taken from the county 
books, and published by order of the other 
House of Parliament. He would not make 
any further observations on the facts which 
he had just stated to their Lordships, save 
they showed, that, in 1836, Ireland was 
not in that state of tranquillity which had 
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tithes, too, of late years, had not been 
collected by the ancient process of the 
law, 
the Government should think fit to en- 
force the payment of them by distraint, 
what would become of all this boasted 
tranquillity? Again, if the country were 
in that state of tranquillity, how came it 
to pass that twenty-three new stipendiary 
magistrates had recently been added to 
the police force of Ireland? It was true, 
that they increased the patronage of the 
Minister, but they diminished the revenue 
of the country by a loss of 12,000/. He 
would not enter into the statement that 
nineteen out of these twenty-three magis- 
trates had never been in the police before. 
He must complain of the mischief done 
in Ireland by the constant employment of 
paciticators, who were a set of middlemen 
and bankrupts. He was a private friend 
of the Earl of Mulgrave, but he had not 
visited the Castle of Dublin during the 
later periods of his Lord-lieutenancy. He 
would not hesitate to declare, that the 
main reason was that horrid and ferocious 
speech which a guest of the noble Ear! 
had made at Carlow, in January last, 
upon the death of the kind and excellent 
Kavanagh, 
the ancient kings of Ireland. 
the peasantry of Carlow act after that 
brutal speech? ‘That man had told them 
to disgrace the grave of Kavanagh. Had 
they done so? At the last election, they 
would not vote for their landlord; but 
they determined that they would not vote 
against him. 
that speech, that though they did not vote 
at the previous election for their landlord, 
they did vote at the next ensuing election 
for his successor and heir, Mr. Bunbury. 
He concluded by repeating, that his rea- 
son for not attending the levees at the 
castle was, that he knew that Mr. O’Con- 
nell was received at them. 

Lord Brougham hoped that his noble 
Friend, the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
would not condescend to give any further 
answer to the speeches which had that 
evening been made against him, without 
notice, and upon a subject with which 
they had no natural connexion. If his 


but by an Exchequer process. If 


the undoubted descendant of 
How did | 


{LORDS} 
The | 


| him, 
/ doubt but the noble Marquess perfectly 


So disgusted were they with | 


noble Friend should not be inclined to | 


follow his advice, then he would warn 
their Lordships against proceeding further 
in the course upon which they had 
cently entered, 
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paralleled in the history of disorder. He 
had observed, on a former occasion, that 
of all the places of discussion which he 
had attended, both within and without the 
walls of Parliament, the House of Lords 
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~ was that in which he had seen the great- 


est irregularity practised. But he thought, 
that on the present occasion, the House 
of Lords had exceeded all its former ill- 
doings, and that it had, if possible, sur- 
passed itself. First of all, they had seen 
a noble Marquess come forward to explain 
the reasons why he moved for certain 
papers relative to the appointment and 
removal of two individuals from the ma- 
gistracy. They had seen him rise and 
make a speech of attack on the noble 
Karl, founded on every individual act of 
his administration during his government 
of two years and a-half in Ireland, in- 
cluding, no doubt, the appointment and 
removal of those two magistrates, and 
entering on every topic of abuse, slander, 
and calumny, which ever had been urged 
against him since his first arrival in Ire- 
land, entering into all manner of details, 
raking up every charge, rumour, and re- 
port that had ever been advanced against 
every word of which he had no 


believed. He begged it to be understood, 
that when he used the words ‘ slander 


/and calumny,” he was not applying them 
to the noble Marquess, but to those who 
-had furnished him with his instructions. 


He would here remind their Lordships, 
that the gravest of all the charges pre- 
ferred against his noble lriend, the Lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, was that of releasing 
from prison an individual who was lying 
there, ordered for death, under sentence 
of the judges. ‘That charge was disposed 
of for ever—for it turned out that all that 
was done was done at the recommenda. 
tion of the learned judge who tried the 
man, and who, on reconsideration, was of 
opinion that the conviction was wrong, 
and could not stand. [The Marquess of 
Westmeath: The noble and learned Baron 
is quite wrong.] He was not wrong, and 
would quote the words of the noble Mar- 
quess himself, to prove that he was right. 
The noble Marquess, in one of his 
speeches, had candidly admitted that he 
was glad to find that he was mistaken, 
and that no man could rejoice more than 
he did at finding that the charge was 


- false, and had been satisfactorily rebutted: 


| 


and which was quite un- | 


and yet the noble Marquess, after a 
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speech which would have justified, if true, 
a vote of censure upon his noble Friend, 
had concluded,—ob, lame and impotent 


conclusion!—by simply moving for the 
production of certain papers! In reply 
to the noble Marquess, his noble Friend 


had entered, unprepared as he was for 
} 
i 


such an attack, into a Ap and amy 


satisfactory defi his own e 


] ae 
aC, calli 


ence maduet. 


The speech of thi oie tarl who fol- 
lowed his noble Fricnd was, if possible, 


still more extraordinary than that of th 
noble Marquess himself. 
said, ** You have answered the 
the noble Marquess, but 
answered my speech of March last, 
which he then produced to their Lord: 
many full and copious notes, 

The Earl of Roden had not produc d 
any notes of the speech to which the no- 
ble and Jearned Lord had just alluded. | 

Lord merge fancied that he had 
seen the nob le Earl take out of 


his pocket 


aa , 
i lic nobl iar 
‘ : 

ech Of 
have not 


== of 


you 


ships 


: 


a small fasciculus of notes, and he ima-| 
gined that they might be notes of the} g 
noble Earl’s speec ‘h, to which he had 


formerly listened with great attention. 

Greatly as he deplored ‘the Opinions of 
the noble Earl, greatly as he doubted 
their wisdom and propriety, there was no 
man in existence to wliiom he would more 
readily give credit for the honesty with 
which he both spoke and acted. The 
charge which the Karl had made 
against his noble Friend, resolved itself 
into this :—“ Why have you not answered 
iny speech of Mareh last? il show you | 
what L said last I March, and answer that 

if you can.” Now, it turned out 

that the bulk of the charges preferred | 
against his noble Friend by Uh 
Karl, and by the noble Lord who followed 
him in the debate, had been answered by 
anticipation in the speech of his noble 
Friend. ‘Those two noble | said, 
“You have shown us how tranquil the 
country is at present by specific acts 
yours. We will show you what your! 
tranquillity was in the years 1835 and 
1836, when you first came into office.” 
To this statement his noble Friend had, 
by anticipation, given a satisfactory 
swer, by pomting, not to the state of 
crime in 1835 and 18 but to the state 
of crime in 1837, i tranquillity was 





1} 
nowe 


rec ally 


by noble 


ords 


o! 


ane 


re-established throughout Ireland. But, 
sail the noble Earl, twenty-three addi- 
tional stipendiary magistrates have been 


appointed, and at a cost of 12,000/, per 
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annum; to that he would retort, that it 
was because his noble Friend had tem- 
pe red justice with mercy—because he had 
mingled precaution w ith le nity—because 
he had dicaliaed that vigour which fit 
proclamations and due augmentations of 
force indicated, that those appointments 


had been made. Then, again, with re- 
card to the different line of conduct pur- 
sued towards Sir Richard Nagle, and 
that observed towards Colonel Blacker, 
one of whom had been restored to oflice 
after dismissal, and one of whom had not 
yet been restored, he thought that that 
CASK proved n thine; he suggested, there- 
fore, that the House should return to such 
matters as would show, that there was 
ome connexion between the things on the 
notice-book and the things nots ed in the 
ifous fe thought that their Lordships 
had travelled far enough over this wide 
ficld of irregul ity, into which his noble 
and learncd Friend might say, that he also 


as he had not be- 
him Was 


} ' 
Hower) 
th iP ils 


] } ’ 
had ente red, al 


vun if, the oilence in the less 
grave, 

The Duke of Wellington said, that 
nothing was more painful than the irregu- 
larity of such debates ; it appeared, how- 


eentleman who had been 


ever, that the 

once removed had been replaced, and so 
far the charge remained uncontradicted. 
With reference to peace of Ireland, 
he could not but recollect the speech 
from the Throne in \ugust 1836, when 
their Lordships had been assured that 
Ireland was ina state of tranquillity; he 
could not but think that statements of 
the noble Earl opposite had been the foun- 
dation of that assertion ; and yet the 
state of crime row was double what it 
had been in 1833. He thought at the 
time that the statement was erroneous, 
and in the last discussion he had read the 


of Baron Foster, at the last assizes, 
to the grand jury of Tipper a county, 
which, if not the worst, at least afforded 
the of crime in Treland. That 
learned judge said, that there were 930 
persons m confinement since the previous 
Considering, therefore, that the 


ary, 


measure 


ASSIZES. 


last assizes occurred in April, he could 
not think that Ireland had proved to be 
tranquil, though he should be glad if 
returns could show that she had been. 
The Marquess of Lansdowne would not 
follow the example of noble Lords oppo- 
site, and thereby expose himself to the 
just censure of his noble and learned 


3 P 
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Friend, by bringing i In extraneous matter 
The sols le Duke * referred to a eceet 
from the Throne, in which allusion was 
made to the tranquil state of I 
This speech the noble Duke sl 
lect was founded on documents 
were preparcd months before the state- 
ments referred to by his noble Friend 
and the then state of the 
pletely bore out the declaration 
Majesty’s speech. The noble Duk 
alluded to the number of persons, a 
ing to the statement of Baron Foster 
the county gaol of Tipperary at the p 
of the spring assizes of the present y 
but the noble Duke should have 
lected the answer made to 

—namcly, the great hum 
ber of persons acquitted at tl 
and also that the learned judge 
the list of the names of 
the sessions. With reference to the 
sent state of Ireland, all the judges agri 
as to the state of tranquillity and 
steady and continued improvement of the 
country. 
not been produced or promoted by ex: ag 
gerated statements in wandering and de- 
sultory debates in that House, such as 
they had heard that night, bat had re- 


reland. 
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the country, and this improvement was 
manifest to every one from the simple 
cumstance of the ( 
perty in Ireland, 
was one of the surest 
could possibly have of the improvement 
the state of the country, which 
resulted from the admirable and. ste 
administration of the Government by his 
noble Friend near him, When 
Lords opposite referred to 
cases, he begged them to compare 
average returns for the last five 
when there was no = suspensiou 
regular state of the law, with the 
of the previons five years, when measures 
of extraordinary severity were continu: lly 
had recourse to. 
the same course of good government 
he had hitherto done, and he was 
that from nothing that he had 
brought forward would his noble 
be deterred from pursuing that course— 
that his noble Friend would have the 
satisfaction of finding the tranquillity and 
happiness of Ireland as great of 
any part of the empire. 

The Marquess of Westmeath in reply, 
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actual circumstances of 
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the succession to the 
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so were the people behind him, that this 
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PARLIAMENTARY Extcrors.| Vis- 
count Duncannon moved the second read. 
ing of the Parliamentary Electors Bill. 
The object of the Bill was to enable those 
entitled to exercise the fran- 
the Reform Lill an oppor- 
so without paying the 
period than within six 
at which they claimed 
t present obliging them, 

Hell Lixdaine were aware, “to pay up 

ich they voted. 

Lord Pedesdale op] posed the Bill. They 
had been told that it was not the inten- 
1 of Government to bring forward any 
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for the public service; and ye t their Lord- 
hi on the eve of adissolution 
uwliament, called upon to pass a Bill 
ited a very considerable change 
elective franchise as established by 
Bill. He had originally op- 
form Bill; but as it was now 
land, he would uphold its 
far he could, while he 
should at the same time most decidedly 
object to anv innovation upon, or change 
Ife should theretore 
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move that the Bill be read a third time 
that day three months. 

The Marquis of Westminster defended 
the Bill. Te had been always of opinion 
that the Reform Bill, in requiring the 
taxes to be paid up to the period of voting, 
was so far objectionable. The present 
Bill would remedy that evil; and if he 
did it alone, he would divide the House 
on the motion of his noble Friend. 

Lord Brougham thought their Lord- 
ships ought to pass the Bill, Experience 
had proved that a vast number of persons, 
whom it was intended by the Reform Bill 
to vest with the elective franchise, were 
deprived of that advantage by the rate- 
paying clauses—not from any unwilling- 
hess on their part to pay up those taxes, 
but from a temporary inability to do so. 
It was not intended by this Bill to break 
through the principle of the rate-paying 
clauses of the Reform Bill, but merely to 
mitigate their severity, and thereby extend 
the elective franchise. 

The Earl of Harrewhy considered this 
a main alteration in the Reform Bill, 
which had been declared by those who 
liad introduced it a final measure, parti- 
cularly as regarded the franchise. Now 
this Bill, according to the noble and 
learned Lord, was for giving an extension 
of the franchise. The ready payment of 
taxes was considered as a test by which it 
might be judged whether persons claiming 
a right to vote did or did not possess that 
degree of respectability which persons 
ought to have who were to be intrusted 
with the franchise; while this Dill, ac- 
cording to what had been stated by the 
noble and learned Lord, would confer the 
franchise on persons who could not stand 
that test, and were not therefore fully 
qualified to enjoy the franchise. 


Parliamentary Electors. 


Lord Brougham: When he spoke of 


the extension of the elective franchise, it 
was not in the ordinary sense in which 
that phrase was used: he had not used it 
in reference to a class of persons di 
ferently qualified. The noble Lord h 
said the Reform Bill had been introduced 
as a final measure. ‘There was no such 
thing. No work of man, legislative or 


if 
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otherwise, was final; and no one would be 
so absurd, much less those who had iutro- 
duced that measure, as to say that when 
passed it was so perfect and absolute in 
all its parts as to be above the test of all 
future legislation. 

Viscount Duncannon begged to observe 
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that this Bill applied only to those who 
had been once on the registry. 

The Earl of Haddington said, that the 
noble and learned Lord had observed that 
there was no work of man, legislative or 
otherwise, which could be looked upon as 
absolutely final; and it would, no doubt, 
be the height of presumption m that o1 
the other Flouse of Parliament to aflirm 
anything to the contrary; but, subject to 
that necessary observation and restriction, 
he was sure their Lordships had heard 
those who had introduced the Reform 
Bill say, at least a dozen times, that it 
was to be a final measure. It bad been 
admitted that by that Bill the franchise 
was pushed to its greatest extent in orde: 
to render the measure final, particularly as 
regarded that portion of it, and he would 
therefore oppose any proposition which 
was at variance with the principles upon 
which the cleetive franchise had been so 
established. 

The House divided on the second read 
ine of the Bill: —Contents 55; Not-con 
tents 66: Majority 11. 

Bill put off for three months. 


New Poor-taw.] The Bishop of 
Exeter rose to present petitions from 
places in Devonshire against the Poor- 
law Act, and one also from the township 
of Hull, in Lancashire. It would be in 
the recollection of their Lordships, that he 
had on a former occasion adverted to the 
grievance so generally complained against, 
that the inmates of the workhouses were 
not allowed to enjoy the advantage of 
attending divine worship. Ife understood 
that in all cases where there was in the 
workhouse a sufficiently good room to 
admit of their assembling in iton Sundays, 
they were denied the privilege of going 
out of the house to church. He had re- 
ceived a letter in the early part of the 
last month from a clergyman resident in 
one of the midland counties, which, with 
the permission of the House, he would 
read. It was as follows :—- 

“In reply to your Lordship’s inquiries on 
the subject of the spiritual destitution of the 
inmates of the union workhouse at this place, 
it is my painful duty to state, that the infor- 
mation you have received is substantially cor- 
rect. ‘The workhouse has been occupied nine 
months, no chaplain has been appointed, nor 
have its inmates been permitted to attend 
divine service at the parish church, distant 
about a quarter of a mile. Five or six weeks 
ago a chaplain was advertised forin the papers 
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It now appeared that they never excecded 


last was the day appointed for pee niga lering | sixty in number ; half of whom were chil- 
any applications that might be made; none,| pean and that af tha ramainine th 

a were received, d [ understand ay hinds ins é ‘i ic aR) ee Pri 
that a proposition was then agreed to, that t! path ery eit ri : a ai sr — 
paupers should be allowed to go to the parish | lt hedebebeaiten ee ee eae ered that the 
church, under the surveillance of the m right rey. Prelate had not produced this 
The church service and asermon have b letter until the 12th of July, when there 
read each Sunday mornit noon by | was not sutlicient time to obtain satisfac 
the master, but I know th: ther ] ry} tory « janation on the subiect. 


whi 
Luilill 


been heard w the walls from the mout!] 
an authorised minister o 
land. As _ servants 
about doing 
shame to Ives, if, as your infor 
states, ‘the paupers hi 
religious instruction and consolation. No, 
my Lord, this has not been the case ; 


adjutor and myself (curat 
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good, we mi lit, 
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een entirely without 


es of the paris 


attended upon the sick and dying, and | hay 
made a point of vistting th Oust t short 
intervals, and conversing on 1 t 
with its occupants.” 

Ile had every reason to know that tl 


case mentioned in that Ictter was 1 
from a solitary instanee; he hoped, | 

1 " } } } 
ever, that enough had been said to pre- 


vent the guardians of the poor from con- 
tinuing the practice, 
The Larl of 


,> j 
Marner CXpl sett al LO 


that the right rev. Prelate would put th 
HTouse in possession of the whole of the 


Ictter. 

The 
pe rfect readiness to ¢ 
Prelate 
of the 


house 


Bishop of Kaweier ex 
lo so. Tl rio} 

} a 
procecacd iO 
letter, to the effect 
Was 


visited by U 
clergyman, the writer of the letter, for 
purpose of administering religious couso- 
lation to the that tho 
inmates never excecded sixty in number, 
of whom half under ten 
years of age, two-thirds 
being either 1 bedridden. The 
right rev. Prelate was proceeding, when 
The Earl of Radnor obs rved, that the 
right rev. Prelate need not trouble himseli 
to read any more. Lie 
thought the House would think 


oceasionaily 
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eee | 


Inmates; < 


1 ’ 
were children 
. ! 
ot the 


liots, or 


(Lord Radnor) 
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that they 


had heard quite enough. In his original 
statement the right rev. Prelate had laid 
great stress on the circumstance that 


divine service had been read to the 
on Sunday only by the 
workhouse, but had omitted to say 
thing of the permission given to clergy- 
men to visit the paupers, and to administer 
religious consolation to them, Nor had 
the right rev. Prelate said anything of the 


paupers 
| ni Soe 


master of tie 


say abve 


number of the inmates of the workhouse, 

















pm ot i eter had no 
whatever for not reading the whole of the 
that he did not wish to 
iss upon their Lordships’ time. 

of R pdnor any 
hrowing an insinuation 
he right rev. Prelate’s fairness. 
ike of Ltichmond observed, that 


¢ Lord 


reason 
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The Dt 
produced such a letter 
hat which had been produced by the 
is better that he 


At the same 
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Wee aut ys 
snouid read the wnole of it. 


time | holly acquitted the right rev. 

Prelate of the slightest intention of making 

emmy r statement Che facts, however, 

\ important. The accusation was, 
} 1] 

lat no clergyman wa allowed to attend 

on the inm of t] yorkhouse. It now 


vad the benefit of 


relizious consolation for his part he 
(ti Duke of Richmond) was one of those 

ho } ped that e\ union in the king 
( would have a paid ehaplain compe- 
to | rm the duty of that union: 
Nothing could be more desirable. Most 

nion id such a chaplain. But what 
had been the practice under the old 
system? ‘There had been no chaplains ; 


ymen of thi parish 3 in 
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ip wish 
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i¥e repeated, that in most of the untons 
here was provision for a chaplain; and 
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i ndoubtediv hye s] ould muel pret hay 
ine a chaplam in the house, and not 
allowing the paupers to go out, for tt 
appear “i to him to be exeeedinely im- 


portant, that to the clergyman who admi- 
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on every other dav in the week, 
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t yn on Sunday. 
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were allowed to vo out of 1 workhouses 
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But the right rey. Prelate should have 
stated all that he had said on the — 
He had allowed that some of the 
bodied would go to church, and return to 
the house; but in many parish churches 
there was hardly room tor even the usual 
congregation; and some of the parish 
churches were seven or eight miles distant 
from the workhouse. Low could infirm 
paupers be expected to go there? With 
respect to the number of the inmates in 
the workhouse alluded to by the ri 
Prelate, even of the ten adults left, 
the deduction of the idiots and b 
who could say how many might not be 
Dissenters? The fact was, therefore, that 
it was only an assumption that this was a 
hard case. He regretted to hear a nobk 
Karl so fond calling these workhouses 
by the name of gaols. What would the 
noble Earl say if his servants were to 
petition that House, complaining of 
hardly dealt with by being transported to 
Germany for two years at a time? Would 
not the noble Earl sa wv, that their coming 
mto or remaining in his service was their 
voluntary act ? 
Petition laid on the 


able. 


after 


.dridden, 


ate 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 15, 1837. 
Minuvres.| Bills 


Real a first 
Documents. 


Read a third time 


and seeond time: 


STANDING Orpvers.] Mr. Poulett 
Thomson on rising to move the adoption 
of the new Standing Orders, relative to 
private Bills prepared and recommended 
by the Committee which the House had 
appointed, said he wished it distinctly to 
be understood, that no material deviation 
had been made from the orders now in 
force, except in one point, and to that 
point he would afterwards call the atten- 
tion of the House. The new orders had 
been carefully prepared, and the Com- 
mittee which the House had appointed 
had given the subject the most mature 
consideration. A sub-committee had 
been appointed by the original Committee, 
the members of which had devoted a great 
deal of time to the revision of the old 
standing orders, and although they had 
made no alterations in the substance of 
those orders, they had very materially im- 
proved the phraseology, rendering their 
meaning more plain and_ perspicuous, 
The alterations they had made had also 
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been submitted to those Members best 


acquainted with the mode of conducting 
the private busin thi 
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to the recommendations of the 
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He would call the 


to the single point 
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Ord 
making 
order to guard agatmist 
fraud. Many hon. ee rs thought that 
that was too small a sum; but it had 
been deemed advisable not to increase it, 
lest unnecessary obstacles should — be 
thrown in the way of ratlroad under- 
takings. Such was the only material al 
teration which had been made by the 
Committee in the old standing orders, 
and from the experience they had had, it 
could hardly be doubted that such a pro« 
s necessary. 

Mr. Hawes, having seen 
the first time that morning, 
prepared to express his opinion upon it, 
nor did he think that any Member of the 
House could be in a condition to do so. 
As far as he could judge from a very im- 
perfect glance of the report, some of the 
recommendations of the Committee would 
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involve a very serious alteration of the Nobody would wish to adhere to the old 
Standing Orders. The r 


j 
itt 
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1 
man had stated that, wit 


ehthon. Gentle- | standing orders. No time, then, should be 
1 one ¢ ; ion, | lost in considering the new. 
the alterations proposed \ not ws Mr. Freshfield thought there could be 


but, in fact, it was y proposed to inco n is cillerence of opinion upon the 
porate in those vhich hereafte port, As the subscription list, he 
were to be the Stancdine rs ¢ tt thou eh iothing’ else were done, that 
Ilouse, matter which last year \ verely lat at | ought to be adopted. The 
recommendatory. Tl Mought, therefore, | only complaint | vi to make on it was 
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that the r port sho n De ¢ plea | th ! id ro far enough, and he had 


until some we er time ha een allowed | OF \ iy oposed that the di posit should 
for its consideration. [fe should bee to} be twenty per cent. upon the amount of 
move that the furthe sideratior he | the capt tead of ten per cent. The 
report be postpon ‘d till the nex \ poses erulation would not interfere 
Mr. 7. Duncombe said, if he wnderstocd | with any fair or well-founded transaction, 
the hon. Member for Lan h correctly, | but certainly it would interfere with any 
he proposed not to p ne tl rther | fi improper transaction that ought 
consideration of the rt sane sutonly | o have made its appearance before 
till to- morrow ’ the report had only | the public; for that reason he should be 
come into the hand 4 members that! n inxious to give his support to the 
morning, l | 
could hav OT} b tO { COMSIC bf Liihe lment withdrawn. 
which its ituport ) «| wane! ir ad. I erT- ) rs read serzatem and agrecd to. 
tainly appeare 
alierations were of a very important cha- CLESFASTICA] APPOINTMENTS. ] 
racter, and that port i th lic | Lord John Russell wave notice that he 
which had seen them s rely objected to | shoul morrow move that the Amend- 
their being adopted Py he House withont }1 ntroduced by the Lords into this 
some discussion. He fore, de- | Bull be take into consideration. Ile 
cidedly of opinion that the furt! con- | cor at once state that he intended to 
sideration of the report ough » be de- | mor the IIouse disagree with a 
ferred till to-morrow. ‘lause introduced by their Lordships into 
Mr. P, Thoms Wd Sal th rf t} ! the Baill re ecting the sc Gentlem« n who 
sent period ol the : bl ule ) had bv Speakers of the House of Com- 





impossible tf the posed {pot 1 | mons l'| ‘lause involved a matter pe- 
were to be made hat thre and iarly belonging t rut Llouse, and it 
orders could be considered until another | wa uite Impossible for that House to 
Session of Parliament; s hat all theja that it had comuiitted an injustice 
labours of the Committee, which had been | which might be implied by the adoption 
sitting for months, wor be completely | of U lause, and it was also impossibli 
lost. And why? on. Friend the | that the House of Lords should be per- 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes) said | mitted to interfere with the proceedings of 
that many importaut alterations had been | that House, and be enabled to say how it 
made. Now, he (Mr. P. Thomson) | should carry into effect its own wishes and 
begged to inform the hon. Member that | intentions, “On these grounds he should 
the report proposed no substantial alter- | move tl 
ations whatever of the standine orders, | Amendn of the Lords. ‘The Bill itself 
with the single exception which he had | only ita the appointment to eccle- 
mentioned and explained, siastical sinecure situations for a-year, by 

Mr. Warburton read the re} he expiratio if ich time he hoped 
approved | ur | 
mittee had been dire not Iter he subject. e wish » to add, that 

bt it 4 i 
| 


iat that Tlouse disagree with this 


r 


of it. ould pass ou 





standing orders, the present 
to place them in 
prove their phraseology. The only alter- | occasion to enter upon he consideration 
ation proposed was that with respect to} an iscussion as 


etter order, and to ime | Se », he should be ha py ona future 


O any equitable claims 


t 
railway subscription lists- -an alteration that ss se reverend gentlemen might have. 
which the gross abuse of the old orders of tobert Inglis denied that the House 
the House rendered absolutely necessary. of re had interfered with any of the 
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privileges of that House in adopting this 
clause. The suggestion involved in the 
clause was now a matter of history for 
three preceding Houses of Commons had 
severally addressed the Crown in favour 
of their three chaplains, and praying that 
they should be appointed to offices of dig- 
nity in the Church. He should endeavour 
to show to-morrow that the faith of that 


House of Parliament and the honour of 


the Crown were pledged to these indivi- 
duals, independently of any claims they 
might have from their services and quali- 
fications to such appointments. ‘The ob- 
ject of the clause was not to compel such 
appointments, but to enable the Crown, 
if it should think fit, to appoint these 
gentlemen. 

Notice given, 

TRADE witu FRANCE. | 
cote stated, that he wished to put a ques 
tion to the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Trade with respect to the state 
of our trade with France. He had been 
requested by a number of his constituents 


Mir. jan ath- 


to ask the night hon. Gentleman whether | 


the Government intended to take any 
steps to procure an alteration as regarded 
the trade in wool between the two coun- 
tries. It appeared that French wool coulc 
be introduced into our markets without 
the payment of any duty, whereas, Eng- 


lish wool could not be introduced into 


France, without the payment of an ad 


valorem duty of twenty-two per cent. 
This was a manifest injustice to the pro- 
ducers of Knglish wool, and he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman hal some 
information to communicate to the [louse 
on the subject. 

Mr. Poulett Thomson replied, that be 
had not ceased to press on the French 
Government the advantage that they 
would derive from the reduction of the 
duty on English wool, as well as other 
duties; but his exertions had not hitherto 
been attended with the suecess he could 
wish. The hon. Gentleman was under 
a mistake in supposing that there was no 
duty on the importation of French wool 
into this country—there was a small duty 
on that article. The proceeding of this 
country, however, only showed how much 
wiser we were than the French, as it en- 
abled us to manufacture woollens at a 
much cheaper rate than the French. He 
would only add, that he would continue 
to exert himself to instruct the French 


SLORDS} 
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i the 
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government on this point, so as to induce 
them to adopt a wiser system of commer- 
cial policy. 


Municirant Corrorarions( ENGLAND) 
Acr Amenpment Birt.| A conference 
with the Lords on the subject of the 
amendments made by the Lords on the 
amendments of the Commons on_ the 
amendments of the Lords in the Corpo- 
ration Act Amendment Bill was held, 


when the Lords gave their reasons for 


maintaining the Bill as re-amended by 
their Lordships’. 


ARMA Ne 


OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 141837. 


Minutes,] Bills. Read 


WOUSE 


i third time:—Cruclty to Animals 

Maste and Workmen ! Scet-root 

India Post ; Letters Patent; Municipal Rates ; 
nurt; Bills of Exchange. 


(freland); 


East 


Sugar; 


The Duke 


of Sussex rose to present a petition from 


Biny ar Daye areal | 
ORM Ot PETITIONS. | 


ithe members of the Society of Friends 
(in treland praying the 


Legislature to 
withdraw from the criminal code of this 
country the punishment of death. The 
contained a variety of obser- 
vations in furtherance of the removal of 
that stigma from the statute-book, and 

petitioners relied particularly upon 
the good efleets which had been already 


seen, and which experience had witnessed 
in other counties where the punishment 
of death had been abolished, as affording 


crounds for the adoption of the 
t 


strone 
Strong 


|} same policy in thiscountry. He ought to 


observe that the petition was not address- 
ed in the usual words, but he believed 
that petitions from the Quakers, who en- 
tertained conscientious scrupies on certain 
points, had been received similarly drawn 
up. The petition was addressed to the 
Peers of the United Kingdom, instead of 
to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal ; and 
instead of the word “humbly” the word 
“respectfully” was adopted in the prayer 
of the petition. Tle trusted that the 
petition of this numerous, influential, anc 
respectable body would not be rejected 
on this point of form; and so important 
did he conceive its contents to be, that he 
should move that the petition be read at 
length. 

‘The Earl of Shaftesbury was extremely 
sorry to raise any objection to the recep- 
tion of the petition just presented by the 
illustrious Duke, and especially as it ema- 
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nated from so respectable a portion of the | their Lordships, and with the reasons had 
community, but he was bound to say, ' returned the Bill. 
that in point of form, it could not be Viscount Melbo 
received. rel 
The Duke of Sussea l 
certainly withdraw the petition and bow | third reading of the Bill by the noble \ 
tothe decision of the noble E: pposite, count opposite ‘iscount Canterbury 
who was so much betier acquain th ow went t $ provision 
the forms of the House than 
He had, however, understood that 
tions omitting the words ‘ Lords 
and temporal” had before been receiy 
Lord Brougham was extremely nfer upon tl 
that the petition was open to objection, in the Chureh. hen the clause 
and the more so, because it amounted 1 o now by the Commons wi 
neither more nor less than that | 
Lordships never could receive the | 
of that amiable, and, as it was 
respectable body of the community 
as the Society of Friends. | 
of \their petitions was not 
any want of respect to 
House, but was to be 
conscientious princip| 
them from the use of suc] 
the forms of the Hous 4 
(Lord eee) put it to the yuse, | did not anticipate any success would attend 
whether for the purpose fF opening the | tl endment he had moved, and which 
doors to the petitions of the Quakers, the ; the Ilouse of Commons had _ rejected. 
words ‘‘ Peers of the I a singed m” | The strony maucem i » move the 
ought not to be considered to include the amendment grew out of the circumstance 
Lords temporal and spiritual. his having been Speaker of the Sons 
Viscount Beresford begged 1 of t tl ; 
the noble and learned Lord 0} 
Brougham), and he thou 
be publicly known, that by 
of the words ‘* Lords of Parliament,” 
stead of “ Peers of the United 
the respectable body whio 
scientious scruples, as suggested, would 
not be prevented from approaching this th: 
Ifouse by petition. ered witl e strict province 
Lord Brougham admitted the propricty suse of Commons. All he 
of the suggestion, and if any doubt ex- | was, that in the B ils ent up, witho ut an 
isted, he would, when an occasion pri esire to delay or interfere with the he 
sented itself, divide the Tfouse upon it, | tions of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
The words ‘¢ Lords of Parliament” Wwe t Was but { ct L¢ reserve to hei 
amply sufficient to include Peers, spiritual | Majesty the rigi inder the © Ivice of the 
and temporal. | noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
Petition withdrawn, and conversati et nfer the dignities promised by 
dropped, the late Sovereicn. Having made this 
usted he had exonerated 
EcciestasticaL APPOINTMENSSwus- | himself from any improper interference 
PENSION.}] ‘The Lords held a conference | with the rights and privileges of the House 
with the Commons on the subject of the |} of Commons; and he begged to state, 
amendments to the Ecclesiastical Appoint- h | now bethe last man in the 
ments Suspension Bill, and it was reported, world to obstruct the further passage of 
that the Commons persisted in disagree- | Bill. 


ing from clause A oi the Amendments of | The Commons amendments agreed to, 


al 
> SHOUK 
b 


this 
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hike jorm of the 


Law. | 


ie tHe CRIMINAI 
On the motion of Lord Denman, 
every Bill, the Robbe 
. Otley 


3 =) PR » 
Durg1ary 


FORM Of 
yand Stealing 
the person Dill, 
Bill, 
Destroyin 
Bill, and | 
time with amend: 
Lord Bron gh Lil 
Bills left their Lordshi 


once more to remind th 


SsOn 


it was only in consideration of the a 
vanced period of the Session 
been thought expedient to all 
measures, such as these 


to pass 
present, instead of waiting until tl 
whole change which it was 
to make in the Criminal 

ry 1] 

try could be 

under that 


vor¢ 


o so desira 
| Law of the ec 


could 


desire ep 
extended to all otfeac 
tion ofmurder, entertaining doub 
capital punishment 
even for that. 
ereater satisfact 
noble and learned 
bench had come 
and he 

this 
pe 
important alter 
thougl 


clusion, 
hope tha 
Criminal 


{ 
: 
i 


details, 
the se ) 

which they had been pass d 

to be regretted, as certain oversigh 
occurred in 
be hoped, after the great pains that had 
been bestowed upon these Bills by several 
noble Lords, that such oversights would 
be few and immaterial. He would add, 
that he did not conceive there 
blame whatever to be attached to 
framers of th sills on the ground 
the inconsislency ich | 
out almost irresistibly a { 
by his noble and learned Fri 


no doubt, bi 
{ 


Bills. extreme 


bic 


consequence; but it was to 


was any 
the 
of 
} i PON | 
evenings ago 
nd, There 
were inconsistencies, 
them and the existing law, 
themselves, taken singly or as a 
they did not contain 
which could be said to be disereditable t 
those who had framed them. 

Lord Lyndhurst begged to state, that 


ween 
dut rst 
. 
an, 
WihOit 


any discrepancy 


{LORDS} 


thre lor- | | 


' time for their cons 


iand learned Friend 
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when he made the observation alluded t« 


aware of the correspondence: 


‘ bd 
ssed between the Comuuitssion 
2.7 ‘ 
ble Lord the secretary ol 
Hlome Di partment, 
app area t 
that 


ne Was not 


Reet Os : 

vlich had pa 
ic oC 

{rol 

: ‘ 5 ; 

nat the Commnilssione 


line pointed out the incousis- 
7 


} ' 
iich ne had 


man ¢ his vratifiea 


Xp ~ 
pains that had been taken with 
ry several noble Lords, and the 
which they had been received 
vencrally. ‘The difhculty, as regarded the 


deration, would, how- 
had not his noble 
(Lyndhurst) been 
anxious to extend them further than in the 


l 
ever, have been less, 


| first instanee, it was thought right to do. 


The ntioh between 


usistencies 
it existed at present, 
as compared with the 
nt law, 
convicted of capit ul 
the number of per- 

uffer capital 


» had, however, to thank 


be ne’ 


f the pres 


irned Lord opposite and 


! 
the noble 
| 


iis noble Friend near him for the present 
Bills. 


rst observed, that they 


i 

1 2 1 
proved condition of these 
i 
wh ef 
Lord Layndh 


how, simee 


Hn) 


they h: 


an 


it, extrem 


} 
were id been stripped of 
1 anomalies which 
Pave 


imeonsistencies 


of two 
allow main 


» tt 
prass Bitlis 


necessity cont lil, to acertain degree, mM 


which should Ol 


and of which he was fully 
Bills came before 


conerulties, 

aware when thi 

Lordships’ House. 
Bills passed. 


Cll 


Si OF 
Friday, July 14, 
I nt b 


rsity Refor 


APPOIN' 
The 
Day having been read for the con 
ideration of the Lords’ amendments to 
the Ecclesiastical Appointments Suspen- 
sion Bill, 
Lord John Russell said, he could only 


A as arty. = 
LMENDMI rs. | 
’ 
] 
s 
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repeat what he hi \ 
name ly . that he 

clause which had | 

Lords, in regard to t 

tain appointments 

the House, 

he thought a 

was a matt 

sideration of 

with which th 

rizht to mterfere. 

been inserted, ¢ 

of the hands of th 

plied that the Hlouse 

injustice im not cont 

fayour on the three cl 

clause had reference. 

terference with the 

which he considered 

fo which he would 


Member fon 


Prope “aie Dirt 

fair mode of deal 
and he preferred at 
the amendment 
veneral que: 


Gentlemen oue 


eertaim appointments 
! 
i 


i 
} ' 

he should no 

pemt; but 

SOry 

matter was 


House, re-con 


concluded 
House disagres 
the Lords.” 

Sir R. Inglis 

ment, as he 
IIouse, as well 
Crown, were ple 
hord (John Rus 
what he considered 
1832, an Addr 
that Hous 
that his May 
fcr on thi 
preferment 
peuse for 
that House. 
thorp had brought 
the Crown, stating that 
comply with the prayet 
but since that time no ece L 
pointment had been conferred on cither of 


} 
{ 
8 P 
iC@SlaAstical ip- 
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Bannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 
Bowes, J. Ord, \V 
Brotherton, J. Pechell, Captain 
Campbell, Sir J. Philips, M. 
Chalmers, P. Roche, W. 
Chetwynd, Captain Rolfe, Sir R. 
Colborne, N. W. R. Russell, Lord 
Dennistoun, J. Scholetield, 
Dillwyn, L. W. Seymour, Lord 
Ellice, right hon, E. Smith, b. 
Fergus, John Stanley, E. 
Ilarvey, D. W. 
Hastie, A. 

Hawes,-B. a hompson, ! 
Llawkins, J. HH. : hom = 
Hay, Sir And. Leith Vakley, 
Hector, C. J. W, arbui “ioe 
ILoskins, kK Wilks 
Howick, Viscount Y ung, + r. 
Hume, J. PLLYI 
Lambton, Hedworth Wood, ¢ 
Lushington, C. Labo 


List of th h 


ul 
ul 


Russia. 


Lynch, A. If. 
()’Ferrall, R. M. 


M 


John 


Strutt, I. 

Thomson, rt. hi 
Ald. 

Colonel 


I], 


Ne 


Alsager, Captai 
HF. 
) 


lerries 


Bonham, rt 
tten, J. 


Borthwick, | 
Callaghan, D. 
Duncombe, T. 
i.gerton, Sir P. 
Kiley, Sir J. 

The other amendments of 
were agreed to. 


etel 


[stcourt, 


the Lords 


Russia.) Mr. 7. Attwood rose to 
put some questions to her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment respecting the conduct of ftus- 
sia towards this Government. He wished 
the 
the Foreign 
sent; but, as he was not 

the noble Home Secretary, 
Member of her Government, 
would answer his questions, which were: 
—l. Is it the final determination of her 
Majesty’s Governinent to submit to the 
violations of the treaty of Vienna by Rus- 
sia, in respect of Poland and of Cracow ¢ 
2. Is it their determination to allow Itus- 
sia to receive Circassia gift from 
Turkey, under the treaty of Adrianople, 
Russia having previously contracted with 

England to receive ‘*no separate advant- 
age” from Turkey, in the war which ter- 
minated in that treaty? 3. Is it their 
determination to allow Russia to hold 
possession of the Delta of the Danube, in 
defiance of the above contract with Eng- 
land? Supposing the above contract on 
the part of Russia to be waived, is it their 
determination to allow Russia to receive a 
gift from Turkey, which Turkey had 1o 


Department had been pre- 
, he trusted that 
or some other 


aviayesty S 


as a 


{COMMONS} 


wer..| 


noble Lord who was at the — of 


1912 


| sight to give, Turkey never ~~ pos- 
sessed acknowledged dominion over Cir- 

| cassia ? [Laughter] | He could sh see 
'what it was that hon. Gentlemen were 
laughing at. The fifth question was, 
“Ts it their determination to allow Russia 
or possibly exterminate, the 
and thus to get possession of 
y which would give her unlimited 
influence and ultimate dominion § ovei 
Turkey and Persia, and all the countries 
of the ¢ [s it their final determina- 
tion to submit to the gress and insuffer- 
able arroganc Russia in the affair of 
| the Vixen? Is it their final determina- 
j tion to submit to the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, which in case of war between 
Envland and Russia, closes the Darda- 
| nelles at the mandate of Russia, and thus, 
; on the one hand, prevents England from 
| attacking i her weak point; and, 
lon the vers up the allies and 
| iriends of Lugland, an unresisting prey, 
and inerease the power of 

of the north?” [Laughter.] 
nothing in the question to be 
The eighth question was, 
that the Russians have now 
twenty line of battle ships 
for sea at Cronstadt, within 
ht’s sail of the mouth of the 
ames’ Is it true that England cannot 
produce, within a fortnight, twenty 
of battle ready for sea at the 
the Thames?” He should not 
House with many remarks, 

“ Put "1 Ue 


Russia. 


| to conquer, 
| Cireas 


a country 


s1ans, 


( ist 


ec Ol 


Russia o 


ol her, de l 
to consolidate 
| the 

There Was 
laughed at. 
“Ts it true 
‘ 


upwards O1 


' ® 7) 
barbari ins 


nearly ready 
1 fortnig 
I} 

now 
line ships 
mouth of 
trouble the 
Cries of 
wished to say 


eae. a le 
Lie ] CARE) 


your gue Slzons. 
a few words. 

he had already told 
the hon. Member what was the rule of the 
House, and it was now entirely with the 
House to decide whether they would hear 
the hon. Member or not. 

Mr. 7’. Attwood thought the House, by 
their smiles and their cheers, had 
him their gentle permission to ¢ 
If the noble Lord wished to pass through 
the country with flying colours, let him 
give a full and explicit answer to all these 
qu iestions, Let the House be told what 
was to be done with Russia. 

Lord J. Russell really thought that 
these were questions, if asked at all, might 
have been asked at an earlier period of 
the Session. One of them, that relating 
to the treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, might 
have been asked two or three years ago. 
Upon particular points or questions res 
lating to the general policy of the country, 


only 
said, 


given 


70 ON. 
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the Sccretary for Foreign Affairs was 
always ready to give an explanation ; but 
he did not think it possible to answet 
these questions then in a regular form, 
because they were questions not relating 
to facts merely, but Jeading to 
His noble Friend, the Foreign $ 
would be in his place to-morrow, | 
swer any Speenens that mig 

Mr. 7. Atiwood <n dt 
the Admiralty 
tion respecting the | 
Baltic. 

Mr. C. Wood said, 
Russia had a consideral 
Baltic, and ; 
ready to be put to sea. 
to answer questions a 
of the naval force of this 
this he would say, that wheneve 
whatever power ‘this untry mic 
attacked, there was always 
force in England to. r¢ 
wheresoever and whens: 
might be made. 

Subject dropped. 


secretal VY; 


) all- 


} 
WoOl ud ; 
» 
t 


uss 


eenerally s 


9s 


= hy 
S tO 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, July 15, 1857. 
Minctes, Bills. Received the Royal a 
Exchequer Bills (Public Works); Ass 
Militia Ballot S 
Suspension; Ti 
neys and Solicitor Sh 

Expenses 3 Corot 

enees to Acts Mi 
and Buildings ¢ 
and Ely); Slav 
Advances (Ireland 
Countics (lrelan 
of Exchequer 
Property; Ch 
Fund, 
Petitions Present 
tant D 
Shields, for the ab 
Montrose, Annan, an 
for Ireland; 
f! Rev. Mr. Maberly 
Poor-law. 

Pupric anp Pri 
THE Houvusr.] ug 
that before their Lordships s« parated 
wished to observe that the Committee 
which, on his motion, had been appointed 
to take into consideration the 
public and private business in that House 
had found it necessary to 
inquities, and to report on only one Ma 
of the investigation. namely, the 
business. Notithat the Committ 
entertained the intention of inquiring 
the state of the public business, and into 
the mode in which that state might be 


ent :—Lords Ji 
tices; essed Taxes; 
Militia 


Appointment 


Pay ; 


enter 


and by 


contine 


mto 


{Jury 15} 


| 
Irrument 
arguimen iP 


state ol 





Poor-Law 


improved; but, in consequence 
sudden termination of the 


1914 


of the 
it had 


Amendment Act. 


Session, 


| been feit indispensable to proceed no fur- 
} ther that Vitih the one 


portion of the 
hey had apres 
| that early in the next 
ips would re-< -appoin 
vbt tha 
conduct of the 
- effected equal to 
» business, which 
sted by the Com- 
" introduced 
would take 
he Committee 
rliament on the 
and that 
Ilous 
report 
rivate 
at all parallel 
] 


ua by 


| re 


rd no do 


y 
any 
business 


thei 
private business 
hate doubt the 
> House of 


to introduce 


sdom of th 
m not 
ri port ; Or per- 


) 1S prompt a the 
i 


th rerulat 


ions into tne 


| haps they thought it proper to wait for the 
| more ample opportunity which the next 


Session might afford them. But of this 
that ereat as was the im- 
had been made in the 


business in 


he was certain, 


= ‘54 
provement which 
Pet thei 
was by no means 


AU 


ereat number of | 
fea m agricultur . 
fambrideg 
all praying for 
Amendment 


‘ounties of ¢ 
Suflolk, 
Poor-law 
these petitions, 
by a rev. gentleman 
it the different 


hows 
hairman 
to order. It 


were 


vere 


dnor ros 
these 

same person, an 

ch other, being 

ing such peti- 

KI Lj ke of 

r Lordships’ House. 

ived as the peti- 

Maberly who had 


pe titions 
} 
‘ 
worded 
41D 


vas mat gs 


stated 
name 


) Norwi h, 
vcentleman 


whose 
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was appended to all these petitions was | 
resident within his diocese, and he was! 
given to understand from his curate that | 
he refused to pay him his small 
Now, he must say, that th 
man who ought to stand up to 
feeling 

Karl Stanhope 
right rev. Prelate meant 
Maberly excited 
obedi nee of the law; 
was a ryman, he 
opinion ¢ ; 

The Bishop of / 
clergyman thought prope 
name petit 
which was the law 
conduct could be 
Maberly had 
villages collecting p 
excite them ag 


unst 
Their signatures were not 


| 


stipend. | 


is wa 


yf his cou 


. 4] Oo ts 
against the law 


t 
1 
ula 


Wwe 
the 
cle. 


y aie ee 
ferefe 
to 
ions 


¢ ‘ } 
tO a GOZen 


of th 
not Lpprove | 
round to 
rsons witl 
the 
the petitions, but bis own mer 
this person himselt 
spicuous—this person who can 
as the defender of the poor—was driving 
his curate into a state of poverty, which | 
might oblige him to seek refuge in this | 
law for the comforts of life. He thought | 
the right rev. Prelate was bound by every 
right feeling to come forward and say this | 
the gentleman who comes forward 
against a salutary and wholesome law. 
The Duke of Richmond expr 
disapprobation of the conduct 
man who 
would not say purpos ly, 
like it, to cause agitation, 
the individual in question seem 
to tculeate charity to 
words did he use himself to 


Ile said, * These unfeeling Commissioners 


-—-as unfeeling as the Secretary of State— 
imprisoning the poor, and allowing 
scarcely a breath of air or the light of 
heaven.” If the his 
charity thus, he might not se 
heave himself, 
Petitions laid on the 


1 es 
Who mad¢ 


Is 


went about 


all men, yet 


7 
VaATas ¢ thers 2 


them 


petitions r showed 
bts 


ry. 


1 
fable. 


WOUSE OF COMMON 


Saturday, July 15, 1837 
Bills. Read a third time:—Clerl 


Documents. 


MINUTES 
Peace; 
Criminat Laws.|] Lord J. Russell 

moved that the Lords’ amendments to the 

offences against the Person Bulb be tak 
into consideration. The noble Lord said 


en 


{COMMONS} 


forward | ‘T | 


» } 1 4 1 
to hnd that the Le 





that without expressing an opinion that 
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the amendments of the Lords on the dif- 
ferent criminal law Bills were improvements 
in those Bills, he proposed gencrally to 
avree to the amendments, as it was of the 


Criminal Laws. 


t importance that those Bills should 
Had 


‘ Ine import 


‘ 
POACE 


esent Session. 


um not been so 


would 
l Ouse s houl | have con 


have been 
than could then be 
ch had 

Bills, 

had been 

Vee Ce years ; 
to s itary confinement, 
tered so as to limit 


hment to a month 


ssed some time ag 


ad been pa 
j 


another amendment which he 


re Was 
thought was an improvement, as it took 
away the capital punishment for offences 
against the Riot Act. As it had long 
been his wish to effect that alteration in 
the criminal law, he proposed that the 
House should agree with the amendment 


|of the Lords, although he doubted whe- 


ther the subject had not better have been 
ronsidered when a measure rel iting to the 


brought 


before the 


» pres 
4 1! 
it. { 


the 


ills he re joi ed 


pon 
WiGle, in l 
similated then 


‘ 


| vicws more nearly to those of that House 


tn rezard to reforms in the criminal laws 
of the country; and none of the alterations 
which had been made by their lordships 
were of such a nature, when the import 
‘passing tl 
to induce him to call upon the 


i 


ce ol ie bills was considered, 


House 

to reject them. 
the Lord’s Am 

ent criminal | | 


ay 
law bills were 
imreed to. 


a.) 


1 


he differ 
verally 


1 
nadments to t 
' 
then se 


NT 


Mt MPORATIONS ACT 


the Order of the Day 


LOC 


TICIPAI G 
AMENDMENT.| On 
having been read for the consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments to the Municipal 
Corporations Bill, 
Lord John Russell 
which had been under the 
of Parliament fora length of time, and one 


said, this wasa Bill 


consideration 
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to which the attention of the Lords in the | althoug 
present Session had lone been directed. | from t 
The Bill was sent up to then lordships on | were 
the 27th of February, and it was not re- | deri 
turned till the Ist of J Sucl 

ceeding did not 

that had a num! 

atan earl 
that House, t 


within a more 


| 


present had 

sast unt 

that there wa 

which th 

Commons. ! 

election of presid 

elections, and 

former opini 

portions of 

portance, that he wi 

position further t 

Lords on. that 

Bill did not pass 

the towns of Sund 

would be placed in 

greatest difficulty, and unde hese cir- 

cumstances he would move, that the | Friend that noble Lord was pres 

ITouse do not insist on rejecting the | notice had been given of the charge which 

amendments of the Lords. | had been brovght against him, and under 
Mr. Hawkins could not consent to such | these circumstances he (Mr. Esteourt) 

as amended | thought he had aq to complain 


a motion, for were the clause, 
by the Lords, ss, N rt and 
Rochester would | iy us] 
affected by its operati 

be of ads unt ve to 

land, but it would 

worst consequences 

and Rochester, and, 

of one of thos places, he 

sent that the ami nadine? 

part of the Bill. He was 

noble Lord (John Russell 

to the Clause as tt no 

amazed that some ot] 
that noble Lord 
candidate for Roche 
heen found to pre 

In the other 
thought respect 
have prev nt¢ 
ne forward on 
representative of Nei 1c \] W L 1 i to this Dill, of vin 
kins) considered himself bound to protest | cating his character from the charg 


against the amendment, and to oppo 


CW hich 
It was 


to introduce the 


by every means in his power. 
The Allorney- General said, the case was | ( 
Ins i Tf £0 i le] { i thie Hlouse in the 


ndividual Members of the othe 


not Newport and Rochester against 
wich and Sunde rland, but Ne wport and | way im whiel he na ord Wynford 


Rochester aeainst all Eneland: for, thad been the present dis 
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cussion. 


Prerogation: 


{COMMONS} 


Ife was not aware of that nobl-| possible that these measures should be 


Lord’s reasons for proposing the amende | 


ment which had been introduced; but this 
he would say, that if the noble Lord had 
thought the alteration unjust, improper, o1 
such as was unfit for the Leg 


islature to! 


adopt, it never would have been proposed | 


by him, for there was no man more in- 
capable of Gone what was not strictly 
honourable and strictly upright than Lord 
W ynford. 

Mr. LD. Barclay 
thought Sareing could 
fair than the proposition by 
House to the Lords in regard to the Bill 
then under consideration. He not 
approve of the amendment which had been 
sent down, but upon the whole he 
sidered the noble Lord (John Russ« 
justified in the motion he had submitt 
to the House. 

Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


L 


y 
ve) 


tl said he 


! 
cil , that 
more 


that 


poe been 
sent up | 


could 


con- 


1! 
ii) 


BAA eanaveses 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 17, 1837. 


Hier Majesty went in 
of Peers to prorogue 


ProroGarion.] 
State to the House 


OUul 
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perfected in the course of the present 
Session; but we cherish the hope that the 
care and deliberation which have been 
earnestly bestowed upon them will not 
have been in vain, and will lead to their 
being hereafter matured and carried into 
effect with general concurrence, and with 
a sure prospect of promoting the welfare 
happiness of the people. We have 
passed an Act establishing simple and 
definite rules for the execution of wills. 
This measure, we confidently expect, will 
be found to be most be aeficial, and will be 
received with satisfaction, because it tends 
to promote concord and happiness among 
a large portion of the community, by 
giving certainty and security to the trans- 
property. The mitigation of 
everity of the criminal Jaw has engaged 
most scrious attention, and we have 
ed the number of cases 


SO 


ana 


mission of 
the 


materially diminish 


in which capital punishment is to be in- 


| ti cted. 


i ence which has shown that those 


the Parliament, and though out of the line | 
of our duty, we may record that her | 


Majesty’s youth and sex invested the scene 
With extraordin: iry interest. Her 
having taken her seat on the 


Commons were summoned to the bar of 


the House of Lords. 

The Speaker addressed her 
the following effect :— 
May Ir PLEASE your Magesry, 

We, your Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
attend you on this the first occasion 
your Majesty’ s accession to the ‘Throne of 
this United Kingdom. We assure your 
Majesty that we cordially participate in 
that strong and universal feeling of dutiful 
and affectionate attachment to your Ma. 
jesty’s 
and loyal people, 
we are; and we trust that this feeling will 
be strengthened and confirmed by 
course of constitutional, 
wise Government. 


A} H ay i 


= 
ely 


Majesty 
Throne the | 5 


| mit: rate 
to | 
| probat 


| have provided 


since } 


In framing these measures we 
have proceeded with the benefit of experi- 
» punish- 
ments alone are effectual which carry with 
them a large portion of public sympathy 
and feeling, aud we cordially rejoice that 
we have so far been able to give effect to 
those wise and humane principles of 
criminal legislation which have been 
generally diffused and approved. We en- 
tertain a confident hope that our efforts to 

the severity of the law will this 
sanctioned by your Majesty’s ap- 
ion, and hereafter by the judgment 
of an enlightened and grateful people. We 
for the expenditure of 
the year with a strict regard to economy, 
but with a liberality hick we hope w ill 


day be 


secure the efficiency of the public service, 


person which prevails among a free | 
whose representatives | 
| the y¢ 
a long | 
beneficent, and | 
Several measures, and | 


one of them especially of the very greatest | 


recom- 
con- 


difficulty and importance, were 
mended to our serious and deliberate 
sideration in the gracious Speech 
was delivered by the Lords C ommissioners 


on the part of his late Majesty at the | 


ele 


which | 


and enable your Majesty to sustain the 
interests and honour of the ¢ country. We 
now dutifully offer to your Majesty “ An 
Act to apply the sum of 5,220,000/. out of 
the ¢ ‘aati ited Fund to the service of 
ar 1837, and to appropriate the 
supplies granted in this Session of P arlias 
ment.” ‘To which we pray your Majesty 
give your royal assent. 
The royal assent was then given by the 
rks in the usual form to the following 
Bills :— 

The Consolidated Fund Bill, with the 


p 
- 
"y 


to 


| Appropriation Clause; Central Criminal 


opening of the present Session of Parlia- | 


ment. Circumstances have made it ime 


fi ranspot tation 
of Death 
against the 


Court Bill; Burglary Bill; 
for Life Bill; Peiwichiaeied 
Abolition Bill; Offences 
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Person Bill; Robbery and Stealing from 
the Person Bill; East India Postages Bill ; 
Forgery Bill; Piracy Bill; Bills of Ex- 
change Bill; Burning and Destroying 
Buildings Bill; Letters Patent Bill; 
Municipal Rates Bill; Municipal Corpora- 


Prorogation. 


tions (England) Bill; Clerks of the Peace 


(Custody of Document) Bill; Church 
Building Commission Bill ; ‘Trading Com- 
panies Immunities Bill; Corporate Pro- 
perty Protcetion (Ireland) Bill; Grand 
Juries (Ireland) Bill; Blackwall 
mercial Railway Bill; Adams’s Estate Bil. 

Her MAJESTY then read in “aclear and 
unfaltering tone, the following most 
gracious speech :— 


“ My Lorps 


“| have been anxious to 


axD GENTLEMEN, 
seize the first 
opportunity of meeting you, in order that 


[ might repeat in person my cordial thanks 


for your condolence upon the death of his 


late Majesty, and for the expressions of 


attachinent and aflection with which you 
congratulated me upon my accession to 
the Throne. 
ing the assurance of my determination to 


I am very desirous of renew- 


maintain the Protestant religion, as esta- 
blished by law; to secure to all the free 
exercise of the rights of conscience; to 
protect the liberties and to promote the 
welfare of all classes of the community, 
“ai rejoice that, in ascending the Throne, 
I find the country in amity with all foreign 
powers ; and while [faithfully perform the 
engagements of the Crown, and carefully 
watch over the interests of my subjects, it 
shall be the constant object ol my soliel- 
tude to maintain the blessings of peace. 
louse ot 


“GENTLEMEN OF TIII 


ComnMons, 


“T thank you for the liberal supplies 


granted for the public 


which you have g 
service of the year, as well as for the pro- 


vision which you have made to meet the 


payments usually chargeable upon the 


etvil list. 

“Twill give directions that the public 
expenditure, in all its branches, be 
administered with the strictest economy. 
GENTLEMEN, 


“My Lorps ann 


“Tn taking leave of this Parliament | 


VOL. XXXVIII, {fr} 


{Jury 17} 





Com- | 


strength n 


King of TTanover. 1929 
return you my thanks for the zeal end 
assiduity with which you have applied 
yourselves to the public business of the 
country. 

“Although your labours have been un. 
expectedly interrupted by the melancholy 
event which has taken place, I trust tha! 
they will have the beneficial effect of ad- 
vancing the progress of legislation in a new 
Parliament. satisfaction 
that 


| perceive with 


you have brought to maturity some 


; uscful measures, amongst which | regard 


with peculiar interest the amendment of 


the criminal code, and the reduction of 
+) 
tl 


ie number of capital punishments. 1 


hail this mitigation of the seve rity of the 


law asan \USspicious Commencement of my 
reion. 

ce ie ond the thr » with a dee “Anca , 

ascend tiie throne with a ¢ eep sense ot 


the responsibility which is imposed upon 


} me ; but | am supported by the CONSCIOUS- 


ness of my own right intentions, and by 
my dependence upon the protection of 
Almighty Ciod It will be my care to 


and 


improvement 


our institutions, civil 


ecclesiastical, by discreet 


| wherever improvement is required, and to 


| do all in my power to compose and allay 


animosity and diseord, 
«* Netine I shall 


upon all occasions look with contidence to 


upon these principles, 


the wisdom of Parliament and the attec- 


tions of my peopie, which form the true 
support of the dignity of the Crown, and 
insure the stability of the constitution.” 
The Lord Chancellor then It is 
her Majesty’s royal will and pleasure that 
this Parliament be prorogued to Thursday, 
the 10th day of August next; and this 
Parliament is accordingly prorogued to 
Thursday, the 10th day of August next. 
Immediately after this 
hei Majesty descended the throne, and 
quitted the Hlouse and the Peers retired 


S vid = 


announcement 


ween es eee 


OMMONS, 


1837. 


HOt 
Monday, July 17, 


SE 


OF ¢ 


ryty 


Kinc ov Hanover. ] Colonel The 
Member of her Mayes 
Llouse, would ask 


son, sccine a 


in the 


’ 
» 
x 


Goverment 
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which he had 
whether he 
as authentic a 


elven notice 
r Majesty’ 


question of 
vesterday, namely, 
Ministers view 
tion purporting to be issued by the Kir 
ot II 


+} * Tele 2 A) : cst 
month of July, in which he declaren 
, 


proc lama- 


mover on the 5th day of this present 


hic did not consider th Constite trod 
agreed to by hits predecessors, George 
Athand William 4th, mding on bin 
either in form or in substance, aud in- 
timated his intention of reverting to th 


old Constitution without consult Se UU 
States-Gi neral Y 
Poulett Thomson could give no an- 
swer to the question. 
tion for the States of Hanover to consider. 
Colonel Thom) sone: I 
early period of the next Sessi 
ment, I shall move for leave to brine tna 
Billto declare that in the existing cirer 
stances of the Crown, no forel 


or potentate ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence, —au- 
thority, or succession, within this realm’ 


of the Queen’s dominions ; and to 
the event ¢ t the 


Orany 


vest the succession, in 


demise of her nen », in Prince Beane 


of Cambridge, and | his helen. 

Biris or Excuance.] Mr. Warhur- 
ton said, that seeing his hon. Friend (Mr. 

attison), at present one of the Members 
for the city of London, and who he ho; 
would continue to be so, in his place 
wished to ask him whether the Bil 
had been brought in respects 
inserted in the charter of the | 
Kugland for discounting bill 
at thr: emonths, ata higher rate 
than five per cent., and which 
tend that period to twelve 


met 





ccat ; 
with his approbation, and 1p 

an | } i 
bation of his colleagues in y of 


ingland 7 
Pattis Mt We 
when he joined 1 


the Bank of 
is understood to say, that 
i bringing in the Bill 
which his hon, Friend had referred at the 
commencement of the Session, he did so 
because he approved of the principle of the 
Bill, and because he had previously cou- 


{COMMONS} 
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i“ rred with his colleagues —the directors of 
the Bank--on the subject, whose approba- 


tion he also believed had been unani- 
money given to that principle. Ile had 


clause tn the ch 


arter to 


xtend to ae ls for twelvemonths, instead 
of three But the reason he had wit 
drawn from the manazement of the Bill 
this sCcssion was, that at the time It was 
introduced h Was tl “Os nor of the 
san! ( 4 | 1d, H i tit was 
yet that he yal ot ta! a } ilinent 
part in the measure 
Mr. G I } id obs rve I, t] tit wa 
io doubt tre at the hon. Member for 
the city of London had given his concur- 
rene to the «¢ ension of the period of 
in ins to tweive ; but he statement 
tthat extel of tin had met with 


‘Concurrence Cf his if ioacrues, the 
| < an wy j ntracie 
directors Of tie Bank, Was Ih CONLPACIC - 


averred by an hon. Mem- 


tion to what was 


ber on Si ine last, who expressly de- 
clared th; is an individual director of the 
Bank 3 » extension of the period to twelve 
months had not his dividual coneurrence 


Mr. Warburton bev that 
the statement made on Saturday was, that 
the Bank directors ap pi ‘coved of the period 
of six months, and of that term only ; 
therefore he was glad to have elicited from 
his hon. Friend the expression of his ap- 
being extended to 


reed to observe, 


sain ra Tot 
probation of the term 


tWeive mont s. 


' z | 
1 ROR TION. | ihe Commons were 
1} AW e hoeeet ti eae 
supnmoned to attend ber wkayesty mm the 
: a 
biouse Of Peel 
, ' 4] Poe ens : 
phe vik ind the Wiemovers present 
} 
eg 8 ee SRT y ‘ 
immediate:ry pi eaged, in obedience 10 


of Lords, 


1° . ' 1 : 
this summous to the 1iouse 


At th j nse OF SOU tye th S| ikel 
recur i, and taku h it at th bl 
of the A e, read ! yesty a: Sp ech 
for the prorogation of the present Parha- 
t ent, al i wh | the feimbers retired, 

Parliament was dissolved by proclama- 

1 


evening, and a new one 


finally ordered to 


tion on the same 


summoned, which was 


Wwovember loth. 


setnbie Obl 


TABLE. OF THE ST 
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All the Srarures pass: in the dlurrep SkErsston” of the 
yun : > 1 y ' — ke 
Pwevcetit PaArtniament of the Unirep RINGDOM ol GiREA‘4 
BriraAin and IRELAND 

é Gl E i\ roy L | IC ! 
PUBEIC. GENERAL AC€TS 
79 GI i\ 

C AP. EX. (n A to am nd si veral Act r latine 

f. N Act to suspend fora limited J 1m othe R yal Mint. 

E the Operation of ‘Two Acts passed | X. An Act to alter, amend, and continue 


in the last Session of Parliament, for 
registering Births, Pcat and Mar. 
riages in England, and for Marriages in 
England. 

a) 


An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
Vin; 


hs, 


II. { 
Seventh Year of His present 
lin: 


hn 


Sty, 


for consolidating and amen 
relating to the Prese 


Money by Grand Juries in Jre/and. 


ntment of Publi 


IIY. An Act for transferring to the Com 
mssloners of the Admiralty all Con- 
tracts, Bonds, and other Securities entered | 
into with the Postmaster Generai in re- 
lation to the Packet S« rvici 

IV. An Act to continue, until the First 
Day of J ly One thou nd cight hun- 
dred and thirty ven, the Powers of thi 





Commissioners for inquiring coneernin 
Charities in Mveland and Wak 


] 
i 


the Laws | XI. 


V. An Act for amending an Act of His 
late Majesty, for restricting the Punish 
ment of Leasing-making, Sedition, and | 
Blasphemy, in Scolland. 

VI. An Act to apply the Sum of Two 
Millions to the Service of the Year One 


thousand eight hundred and thirty 


for a certain Period, an Act for repealing 
certain Acts relating to the Removal of 


p Or 


lind 


; 


Scotland and Ire- 
to Paris} in 


ilCS 


Persons born in 


and chargeable 


Eneland, and to make other Provisions 


In il 


Mill 


] 


tO 


( 


An 


( 


u thereof. 


Act to apply the Sum of Fight 
ms, out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Service of the Year One thousand 


} 
i 


Vv 
1 
4 


oht hundred and thirtveseven. 


XII. An Act to indemnify such Persons in 
the United Kingdom as have omitted to 
jucilify themselves for Offices and Em- 
ployments, and for extending the Time 
limited for those Purposes respectively 
until the Twenty-fifth Day of WVarch 
One Thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
eight; and for the Relief of Clerks to 
Attornics and Solicitors in certain Cases. 

AXTfl. An Act to amend the Acts for reeu- 
lating the General Penitentiary at A/7// 
Hank 

XIV. An Act to explain and amend Two 
Acts relating to Trial by Jury in Scof- 
land. a 


AY. 


An 


Act to discharec His Majesty's 


seven. | Manor and Demesne Lands at Near, 
VII. An Act for punishing Mutiny and} in the County of Nol/ingham from any 
Desertion, and for the better Payment Costs of rebuilding or repairing Tren/ 
p $xie $ j * 3 gt . 
of the Army and thei (Juarters. | and Markham Brida Ss, md to chars 
VII, An Act for the Regulation of Tis} the same on the other Hereditary Reve- 
Majesty's Royal Marine Forces while on } mcs of the Crown 
, Me 
in Act for rusine the Sum of 


Shore 


{XVI 


»Q 





PUBLIC GENERAL ACTS. 


Eleven Millions by Exchequer Bills, for 
the Service of the Year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-seven. 

XVII. An Act for carrying to the Censo- 
lidated Fund certain Monies paid into 
the Exchequer, and usually applied as a 
Part of the annual Aids and Supplies ; 
and for cancelling Stock transferred to 
the Commissioners for the Reduction of 
the National Debt on account of the 
Redemption of Land Tax. 


1° FICT. 


XVIII. An Act for continuing until the 
First Day of June One thousand cight 
hundred and thirty-nine, and to the End 
of the then Session of Parliament, the 
several Acts for regulating the Turnpike 
Roads in Great) Britain, which will 
expire with the present or with the next 
Session of Parliament. 

NIX. An Act to empower the Recorder or 
other Person presiding in Quarter Ses- 
sions in Corporate Cities and Towns, 
and Justices of the Peace for Counties, 


Ridings, or Divisions, to divide their 
respective Courts in certain Cases. 

XX. An Act for transferring and vesting 
the Royal Military Canal, Roads, Towing 


Paths, and the Ramparts and other 
Works belonging thereto, and all Estates 
and Property taken and occupied for the 
same, in the Counties of Nen/ and Sussex, 
and also the Rates and ‘Tolls arising 
therefrom, in the principal officers of 
His Majesty’s Ordnance. 

XX. An Act to amend the Acts for the 
Extension and Promotion of Public 
Works in Jreland. 

NNIT. An Act to explain and amend Two 
Acts passed in the last Session of Par- 
liament, for Marriages, and for regis- 
tering Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in 
England. 

XXIII. An Act to abolish the Punishment 
of the Pillory. 

XXIV. An Act to explain and amend an 
Aet of the Seventh Year of His Majesty 
King George the Fourth, to provide foi 
improving and rebuilding Shire Tfalls, 
County Halls, and other Buildings for 
holding the Assizes and Grand Sessions, 
and also Judges’ Lodgings, thronehout 
England and Wales. 

XXYV. An Act to make more effectual Pro- 
visions relating to the Police im the 
District of Dublin Metropolis. 

XXXVI. An Act for the Amendment of the 
Laws with respect to Wills, 





XXVII. An Act for granting to Her Ma- 
jesty, until the Fifth Day of July One 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, 
certain Dutics on Sugar imported into 
the United Kingdom, for the Service of 
the Year One thousand cight hundred 
and thirty-seven. 

XXVIII. An Act to amend an Act of the 
Third and Fourth Years of His late 
Majesty, for the Limitation of Actions 
and Suits relating to Real Property, and 
for simplifying the Remedies for trying 
the Rights thercto. 

NXIX. An Act for enabling Her Majesty 
to grant the Rank of General Officers to 
Foreigners now bearing Her Majesty’s 
Commission, and to permit the Enlist- 
ment of Foreigners under certain restric- 
tions. 

XXX. An Act to abolish certain Ottices in 
the Superior Courts of Common Law, 
and to make Provision for a more 
effective and uniform Establishment of 
Officers in those Courts. 

XXXII. An Act for continuing Military 
Commissions and Commissions in the 
Royal Marines in force notwithstanding 
the Demise of the Crown. 

XXXII. An Act to repeal the 
Laws relating to the Post Ofhice. 

XXXII. An Act for the Management of 
the Post Office. 

XXXIV. An Act for the 
the Duties of Postage. 

XXXV. An Act for regulating the sending 
and receiving of Letters and Packets by 
the Post tree from the Duty of Postage. 

XXXVI. An Act for consolidating the 
Laws relative to Offences against’ the 
Post Office of the United Kingdom, and 
for regulating the judicial Administration 
of the Post Office Laws, and for ex- 
plaining certain Terms and Expressions 


several 


tegulation of 


employed in those Laws. 

NXXVIE An Act to continue until the 
irst Day of Ju/y in the Year One thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-eight, 
and from thence to the End of the then 
next Session of Parliament, an Act for 
the more cffeetual Administration of the 
Office of a Justice of the Peace in and 
near the Metropolis. 

XXXVI. An Act for raising the Sum 
of Thirteen millions six hundred and 
twenty-three thousand three hundred 
Pounds by Exehequer Bills, for the Ser- 
vice of the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven. 

XXNIX. An Act to interpret the Words 
« Sheriff’ “ Sheriff Clerk,” “ Shire,” 





PUBLIC 


GENERAL 


« Sheriffldom,” and © County,” oceurring ! 
in Acts of Parliament relating to Seol- | 


land. 

XL. An Act to continue an Act of the 
Pifty-fourth Year of His Majesty King 
Geore the Third, for rendering thre 
Payment of Creditors more equal and 
expeditious in Scof/au/, until the First 

Day of Muy One thousand cight hun- 

dred and thirty-eight, and from thene 


to the end of the then next Session of : 


Parliament. 

XLI. An Act for the more eflectual Re- 
coyery of Small Debts the Sherul 
Courts, and for regulating the Establish- 


in 


ment of Cireuit Courts for the Trial of 
Sheriffs, in! 


Small Debt Causes by the 
Scotland, 

XL. An Act to continue until the Thirty- 
first Day of December One 
eivht hundred and thirty-cight, and trom 
thence to the End of the them nest Ss 
sion of Parliament, an Act of the Ninth 
Year of His Majesty King George tle 
Fourth, for the Administration of Justices 
in New South Wales and Van Dieman 
Land. 

ALI, 


thousand 


An Act to amend the Laws for 


the Recove ry of Small Debts by ¢ ivil | 


Bill in Jreland. 


XLIV. An Act to provide for the Costs of | 


Prosecutions for concealing the Birth of 
Children by sceret burying or otherwise 


disposing of their Dead Bodies. 

XLV. An Act to alter the Mode of giving 
Notices for the holding of Vestries, of 
making Proclamations in Cases of Out 


lawry, and of giving Notices on Sundays 


with respect to various Matters. 
XLVI. An Act to vest the Rolls Estat 

Her Majesty, and to provide for th 

future Payment of the Salary of th 


eqn 


Master of the Rolls and the Expenses of | 


the Rolls Chapel. 


XLVI. An Act to repeal the Prohibition | 


of the Payment of the Salaries and Al 


lowances of the Hast India Company’s | 


Officers during their absence from their 
respective Stations in Lndie. 


| 


XLVI. An Act to appoint a Second | 
Commissioner of Bankrupt in freland ; | 
and to amend an Act passed in the Sixth | 


and Seventh Years of the 


feien of His | 


late Majesty King William the Fourth, | 


intituled An Act to amend the 
relating to Bankrupts in Vreland. 
XLIX. An Act to amend certain Laws of 


Laws | 


I:xcise relating to the Duties on Malt | 


made in the United Kingdom. 


| 


L. An Act to facilitate the Conveyance of | 


a. 
Lands and Buildings for the Purposes 
Two Acts passed respectively in 
hitth and Sixth Years of His late Ma 
jesty King Welfiam the Fourth. 
Li. An Act to authorize a further Issue of 
| xchequei Publi Works and 
and Employment of the Poor, 
Acts re lating thereto 
lent of th 
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of Lasts and the allots and Enrolinent 
for the Militia of the United Kingdom. 
AIL. An Act to explain and amend an 
Act of the Sixth and Seventh Years of 
His Late Majesty, for extinguishing the 
Secular Jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
' York and the Lishop of Kly in cer 
cain Dah dors, 
Nollinvham, and Ci 
rN An A t rovide more cthe 
Means to Preasurers of ( 
uric ¢ sof Cities in /reland account 
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VIL. An Act to impos 
[excise Sugar mad 
in the United Kingdom. 

LVIIL An Act to revive and cont 
until the Sixth Piry of Apri! One thou 

ind cight undred and thirty cight, 
Vet of the last of 
for suspending Proceedings for recovering 
Money advanced undet 
the Acts for establishing Tithe ¢ 
itions in Lrelandd. 

LIX. An Act to postpone until the Virst 
Day of Janvary One thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-nine tl 
of certain Sums advanced by 
of Trelund for the Public 

LX. An Act for « rrecting nustaken Re- 
ferences to His late ts of 
this Session of Parliament. 

LXI. An Act to extend an Semption 
granted by an Act 
Parhament from 
Taxes, in 


with 


ovulating the 

47 
Upon LIL 
fo. amending the several 
Regulation of Attornies and 


certain Duties of 
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LX. An Act to authorize Her Majesty, 
until Six Months after the Commence 
ment of the next Session of Parliament, 
to carry into immediate Execution, by 





PUBLIC 


Orders in Council, any ‘Treaties, Conven 
tions, or Stipulations made with any 
Foreign Power or State for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. 


EXIT. An Act to defray the Charge of 


the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and 
other Expenses of the Disembodied Mi 
litia in Great Britain and Treland ; and 
to grant Allowances in certain Cases to 
Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, Paymas- 
ters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant 
Surgeons, Surgeons Mates, and Serjeant 
Majors of the Militia, until the First 
Day of Ju/y One thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. 

LXIV. An Act for regulating the Coroners 
of the County of Durham. 

LXV. An Act to render valid certain Acts 
done in the Performance of Duties in 
the Court of Exchequer in Scotland by 
the Lord Ordinary on the Bills in the 
Court of Session, and for the better 
Regulation of the said Court of Ex. 
chequer. 

L.XVI. An Act to extend to Treland the 
Act of the Fifth and Sixth Years of his 
late Majesty’s Reign consolidating and 
amending the Laws relating to the cruel 
and improper Treatment of Animals. 

LXVII. An Act to amend an Act of the 
Vifth Year of [lis Majesty King George 
the Fourth, for consolidating and amend- 
ing the Laws relative to the Arbitration 
of Disputes between Masters and Work- 
men. 

LXVIII. An Act to provide for Payment 
of the Expenses of holding Coroner's 
Inquests. 

LXIX. An Act to amend an Act for the 
Commutation of Tithes in England and 
Wales. 

LXX. An Act to authorize the Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs of Ja/ia and the 
Court of Directors of the Kast India 
Company to suspend the subsisting 
isnactments concerning the Fourfold 
System of Nomination of Candidates for 
the East India Company’s College at 
Tlatleybury, and for providing during 
such Suspension for the Examination of 
Candidates for the said College. 

LXXI. An Act to continue until the First 

fg Day of August One thousand eight hun- 
dred and Thirty-eight, and to the End 
of the then Session of Parliament, Two 
Acts of the last Session of Parliament. 
for suspending Appointments to certain 
Dignities and Offices in Cathedrals and 
Collegiate Churches, and to Sinecure 
Rectories, and for preventing the imme- 


GENERAL 





ACTS 


diate Mfleets on Leclesiastical Jurisdy 
tions of the Measures in provress for the 
Alteration of Dioceses. 

LA, An Act to provide for the Ap 
pommtment of Lords Justices in the Case 
of the next Sueeessor to the Crown 
being out of the Realm at the Time of 
the Demise of Her Majesty. 

LXNIEL. An Act for better enabling Her 
Majesty to confer certain Powers and 
lnmunities on trading and other Com- 
panies. 

LX XIV An Act to restrain the Aliena 
tion of Corporate Property in certain 
Towns in Jreland. 

LXXV. An Act to prolong for Ten Years 
Her Majesty’s Commission for building 
new Churches. 

LAAVI. An Act to impose Rates of Packet 
Postage on Last Tndia Letters, and to 
amend certain Acts relating to the Post 
Ofhice. 

LXXVILT. An Act to assimilate the Prac 
tice of the Central Criminal Court to 
other Courts of Criminal Judicature 
within the Kingdom of England and 
Waodes, with respect te Offenders liable 
to the Punishment of Death. 

LXXVIif. An Act to amend an Act for 
the Regulation of Municipal Corpora- 
tions in Lvgland and fVales. 

EXXIX. An Act to apply the Sum of 
Five millions two hundred and twenty 
thousand Pounds out of the Consolidated 
Fund to the Service of the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and_ thirty- 
seven, and to appropriate the Supplies 
eranted in this Session of Parliament. 

LXXX. An Act to exempt certain Bills of 
Iixchange and Promissory Notes from 
the Operation of the Laws relating to 
Usury. 


| LXXXI. An Act to provide for the levy- 


ing of Rates in Boroughs and Towns 
having Municipal Corporations in Enug- 
land and ladles. 

LXXXII. An Act to amend the Law re- 
lating to Grand Juries in Jreland, so far 
as to empowcr the Grand Jury of the 
County of Fermanagh to reconstruct 
the Baronial Subdivisions of the said 
County. 

LXXXHI. An Act to compel Clerks of 
the Peace for Counties and ether Per- 
sons to take the Custody of such docu- 
ments as shall be directed to be depo- 
sited with them under the Standing Or- 
ders of either House of Parliament. 

LXXXIV. An Act to abolish the Punish- 
ment of Death in Cases of Forgery. 
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commodation for His Majesty’s Just! 
of Assize in and for the County 
Worcest itr 
iv. An Act for lighting with 
Town of Runcorn otherwise 
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Halton, both in 
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Directors of the said Company, and for 
other purposes. 

aul. An Act for forming and regulating a 
Company to be called “ The Patent Dry 
Gas Meter Company,” and to enable 
the said Company to purchase certain 
Letters Patent. 

xiv. An Act for making and maintaining 
certain Roads in the County of Aber- 
deen, . 

xv. An Act to enable the Duke of Buc 
cleuch and Queensberry to make and 
miuintain a pier at Granlon in the 
parish of Cramond, and a Road there- 
from to join the road leading from Leith 
to Quecnsferry in the County of Edin- 
burgh. 

xvi. An Act for more effectually repairing 
the Road from the Turnpike Road 
between Gateshead and Hexham, near 
Lobly Hill in the County of Durham, 
to Burtry ford in the Parish of Stanhope 
in the sume County, together with several 
Branches therefrom. 

xvii. An Act for amending an Act of His 
present Majesty, for repairing the Roads 
from Sevenoaks Common to Woodsgate, 
Tunbridge Wells, and Kipping’s Cross, 
and from TunbridgeWells to Woodsgate, 
in the County of Kent. 

xviii, An Act for better paving, cleansing, 
lighting, and otherwise improving the 
‘Town of Cardiff in the County of Gla- 
morean, 

xix. An Act for better lighting with Gas 
The Town of Cardiff, in the County of 
Glamorgan. 

xx. An Act for better supplying with Wa- 
terthe Town and Borough of Stal, 
and Places adjacent thereto, in_ the 
Counties of Northampton and Lincoln. 

xxip An Act for making a Railway from 
Sheffield in the West Riding of the 
County of York to Manchester in the 
County of Lancaster. 

xxitt An Act for making and maintaining 
a Railway from the Town of Lancaster 
to the Town of Preston, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 

xxittj An Act to enable the North Mid- 
land Railway Company to alter the Line 
of the said Railway, and also to make 
‘Iwo Branches to communicate with the 
same, 

xxiv. An Act for enabling the Manchester 
and Leeds Railway Company to vary the 
Line of such Railway, and for amend- 
ing and enlarging the Powers and Pro- 
visions of the Act relating thereto, 


Vi 
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xxv. An Act to enlarge and amend the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act relating 
to the Whitby and Pickering Railway 
in the North Riding of the County of 
Yor k. 

xxvl. An Act to amend an Act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament, for ma- 
king a Railway from Birmingham to 
Gloucester, to extend the Line of the 
suid Railway, and to make Branches 
therefrom to the City of Worcester and 
the Town of Tewkesbury. 

xxvil, An Act for enabling the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway Company to 
raise more Money, and for amending 
and enlarging the Powers and Provi- 
sions of the several Acts relating to the 
said Railway. 

xxvill. An Act to alter the Line of the 
Preston and Wyre Railway, and to amend 
the Act relating thereto. 

xxix. An Act for making and maintaining 
a Dock or Docks at Wyre in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. 

xxx. An Act for establishing a Company 
for the Purpose of laying out and 
maintaining an ornamental Park within 
the Townships of Rusholme, Chorlton 
upon-Medlock, and Moss-side, in the 
County of Lancaster. 

xxxl. An Act for building a Bridge over 
the River Thames from Streatley in the 
County of Berks to the opposite Shore 
in the Parish of Goring in the County of 
Oxford, and for making convenient Ap- 
proaches thereto. 

xxailw An Act for continuing, altering, 
and amending certain Acts for regula- 
ting the Police of the City of Edinburgh 
and the adjoining Districts, and for other 
purposes relating thereto. 

xxxill, An Act for widening and improv- 
ing the Road from ITalifax to Sheffield 
in the West Riding of the County of 
York, so far as relates to the Third 
District of the said Road; and for di 
verting the said District of Road, and 
making a new Line of Road therefrom. 

xxxiv. An Act for improving and main- 
taining the Road from Dryclough through 
Shaw, New Hay, and Milnron, to 
Rochdale, and other Roads in the 
County of Lancaster. 

xxxy. An Act for moreeffectually repairing 
improving and = maintaining — certain 
Roads leading to and from the town of 
Lianrust in the county of Denbigh. 

xxxvi. An Act for repairing, maintaining, 
and improving the Line of Road 
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from Leeds to Otley in 
Riding of the County of York. 

xxxvile An Act for making and maintain- 
ing a Road from the Road leading from 
Glasgow to Carntyne, called Dutee 
Street, tothe East End of Blackfriars 
Street or Regent Street in the said City of 
Glasgow. 

xxxvui. An Act for better maintaining the 
Road from Gil/ow Hollow in the Parish 
of Biddulph in the County of Stafford 
to the Congleton and Leek ‘turnpike 
Road, at Park Lane in the ‘Township of 
Congleton in the County of Chester, 
with the Road therefrom at Lick Lane 
in the said Parish of Biddulph. 

xxxix. An Act for further and more effcc- 
tually repairing, amending, and main 
taining, certain Roads in the County of 
Roxburgh, and other Roads connected 
therewith, leading into the Counties of 
Berwick, Northumberland, and Dur- 
ham. 

xl. An Act for more effectually improving 
the several Roads from Nemcastle-under- 
Lyme to Darlaston Bridge, Butt Lune, 
and Lindley Lane, and through T'rent 
Fale and Stoke-upon-Trent to Shelton 
Wharf, all in the County of Stafford. 

xli. An Act for maintaining, repairing, 


the West 


and amending Turnpike Roads from the 


Town of Antrim in the County of Avn- 
trim towards Coleraine in the County of 
Londonderry. 

xlii. An Act for maintaining, repairing, 
and amending a Turnpike Road from 
Belfast to Lishurne by Malone and by 
the Fulls, and Two Turnpike Roads 
leading from the Falls Road by Dun 
drod and Castlerobin respectively to 
Crumlin, in the County of Antrim. 

xliii. An Act for more effectually amend- 
ing the Roads from Manchester in the 
County of Lancaster through Oldham 
to Austerlands in the County of York, 
and from Oldham to Ashton-under-Liyne, 
and from Oldham to Rochdale, and other 
Roads, and for making and maintaining 
new Lines to communicate therewith 
all in the said County of Lancaster. 

xliv. An Act for making and maintaining 
a Turnpike Road from Butterhouse 
Green in the County of Chester to 
Thornley Lane End in the County of 
Lancaster. 

xlv. An Act for amending Two several 
Acts of the Seventh and ‘Tenth Years of 
His late Majesty King George the Fourth, 
for repairing the Road from Ashborne 
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AETS. vil 
in the County of Derby to Leck in the 
County of Slafford, and from Iyeeroft 
Gale upon Rushton Common to Congle- 
fon in the ¢ ‘ounty of Chests Yr, 

xlvi. An Act for repairing and maintaining 
the 


in the 


toad leading from Elland Bride 

Parish of Halifaa into the Dens- 
bury and Elland Turnpike Road nea 
the Obelisk in the Parish of Denshury, 
all in the west riding of the County of 
York 

xlvi. An Act te 
the Sun Lift 
appropriate any part of 
thereof for the Benetit of 
who have already etleeted or may here- 
after effect Policies of Assurance 
the said Society. 

xlvin. An Act to continue for a limited 
Term of Years the Acts relating to the 
Police of the City of Glasgow ; to vest 
the Management of the Statute Labour 
Conversion Money of the sald City inthe 
Board of Police thereof ; and for other 
Purposes therein mentioned. 

xlix. An Act to continue for a limited ‘Term 
of Years the Police Act for the Barony 
of Gorhals in the County of Lanark, 
and for other purposes relating thereto. 

\n Act to enlarge the Powers of an Act 
passed in the Third Year of the Reign of 
liis pre sent Majesty, intituled An Act 
for making a Railway from London to 
Crreenwich. 

An Act for constructing a ifarbour, 
Dock or Doc ks, Pic rs, and other Work ’ 
at Tr nitif, Mn the Parish of North Leith 
and County of Kdinhureh. 

li, An Act for better supplying with 
Water the Town and Borough of Swan- 
sea in the County of Glamorgan. 

lit An Act for making a Canal from 
the Stourbridge Navigation near Brock« 
moor inthe Parish of Kingswinford in 
the County of Stafford to the Oak Farm 
Colliery, with a Branch to the Standhills. 
both in the said Parish of Aingswinford 
and County of Stafford. 

liv. An Act for making and maintaining 
certain Reservoirs in the several Town- 
ships of Holme, Curlworth, Austonley, 
Uppe rthong, Wooldale, and Hepwor th, 
in the several Parishes of Kirk hurton and 
Almondbury in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

An Act for better supplying with 
Water the Town of HFukefeld and the 
Neighbourhood thereof im the West 
Riding of the County of Yors, 
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in the Hundred of P/ympt n the | ynepich, and for constructing a Wet 
County of Devon and within the 
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ern Division of the Hundred of Ixxv. 2 Act for improving, enlarging, 
in the County of Cornwall. and maintaining the Pier, Harbour, 


and Market of Srisham in the County 
1° VICT. of Devon, and for the Formation of a 
sreakwater in 7’ 
Ixiu. An Act for ma! ! ' } t for t I ation of : 
the City of Chester j in ** The Grand | Cut or Chant and for o isc More 
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the County of Chester, alled | ; 
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the County of Durham 

Ixxix. An Act for making and 
Reservoirs upon the tributary 
the River Liherow ; 
in the Parish of G 
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tailway from the City of Dublin to the 
City of Kilkenny, to be called the Great 
Leinster and Munster Railway. 

An Act to enable the Ai/marnock and 
Troon Railway Company to raise a far- 
ther Sum of Money; to alter and 
amend the Line of the said Railway ; 
and for other Purposes relating thereto. 


cv. 


evi. An Act to alter the Line of the Dub- | 
to | 


lin and Drogheda Railway, and 
amend the Act relating thereto. 

evil, An Act for making a Railway from 
the City of Chester to Birkenhead. 

evil. An Act for making a Railway from 
the City of Cork to the Town of Pas- 
sage. 

eix. An Act for the better paving, | 

watching, and cleansing the I 


} 


hting, 


of 


; 
Is 


burgh 


Dundee, and for maintaining and recula- | 
ting the Police of the same and Places | 


relating 


adjacent, and other Purposes 
thereto. 

ex. An Act for improving the Piers and 
Harbour of Bridlington in the East 
Riding of the County of York, and 
for rendering the same more safe and 
commodious as a Harbour of Refuge. 

cxi, An Act to make and maintain a Canal 
from the Forth and Clyde Canal in the 
County of Lanark to Campsie Alum 


Works in the County of Stir/iig. 

exli. An Act for enabling the Directors of 
the Manchester Gas Works to purchase 
Land, Buildings, and Apparatus for the 
Extension of their Works. 


exiii. An Act’ to increase the Tonnage, 
Rates, and Duties granted by an Act 
passed in the Fifth Year of the Reign of 
His late Majesty King George the 
Fourth, for improving the Outfall of the 
River Welland in the County of Lincoln, 
and to alter and enlarge the Powers of 
the said Act. 

cxiv. An Act to alter and amend an Act of 
the Fourth Year of the Reign of His 
late Majesty, for erecting, establishing, 
and maintaining a Market in the Parish 
of Saint G eorge the Martyr in the Borough 
of Southwark, 

exy. An Act to enable the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the Borough of 
Liverpool, to open and widen certain 
streets and places in the town of 
Liverpool, and otherwise to improve the 
same ; and to enable the said Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses to appropriate 
Lands, Tenements, and Hereditaments 
for Public Purposes, and also to erect 
Public Buildings. 

exvi, An Act for waking and maintaining 
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| a Railway from Glasgow to Greenock by 
Puisley and Port Glasgow, to be called 
«The Glasgon, Paisley, and Greenock 

| Railway.” 

| exviik An Act for making a Railway 

| 

| 


from Glasgow to Paisley and Ayr, and 

from a Point on the said Railway neat 

Blairland to Nilmarnock, to be ealled 

‘The Glascon, Puisley, Kilmarnock, 

and Ayr Railway,” with Branches. 

| cxvill. An Act to continue, for certain Pur- 

the Powers of Two <Aets_ for 
making and maintaining the Pollock and 
Govan Railway. 

exix. An Act for making a Railway from 
the London and Croydon Railway to 
Brighton, with Branches to Shoreham, 
Newhaven, and Lewes. 

exx. An Act to enable the London and 
Greenwich Railway Company to tak« 
certain Tolls for Passengers, Cattle, and 
Carriages crossing the River Ravens- 
borne, im pursuance of an Agreement 
entered into with “ The Deptford Creck 
Bridge Company.” 

cxat. An Act for making a Railway from 
Bolton le Moors to Preston in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. 

exxil. An Act for incorporating certain 
Persons for the making and maintaining 
a Railway from near the Black Boy 
Branch of the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway in the Township of Saint An- 
drew Auckland to or near to Witton Par} 
Colliery, with a Branch therefrom, all 
in the County of Durham, to be al led 
«The Bishop Auckland and Weardal 
Railway. 

exxiii, An Act for making Wet Docks and 
other Works on the South Side of thé 
River Thames, at or near Rotherhithe 
and Deptford in the Counties of Surrey 
and Kent, to be called “ The Grand 
Collicr Docks.” 

exxiv. An Act for improving the Harbour 
and Port of Fishenard otherwise Abery- 
main in the County of Pembroke. 

| exxv. An Act to make and maintain a 
Canal in the County of Lanark from 
the Monckland Canal to the Lands of 
Dunchation on the North Side of Duke 
Street of Glasgon. 

exxvi. An Act for supplying the Royal 
Burgh of Dundee and Suburbs thereof 
with Water. 

exxvit. An Act to extend, alter, and en- 
large the Powers of several Acts for en- 
abling the Commissioners of Wide 
Streets in Dub/in to widen and improve 
certain Ways, Streets, and Passages in 


poses, 
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the said City and County of Dublin, and | 
for raising further Funds to enable the | 
said Commissioners to carry the same into | 


Act for providing a Market | 
Place and Market at the Village of ! 
Dowlais im the Parish of Mi rlhi 
Tydfil in the County of Glamorgan. 

exxix. An Act for improving and regulating | 
the Borough of Star port in the several 
Counties of Chester and Lancas/e) 

exxx. An Act for establishing a Cemetery 
for the Interment of the Dead Westward 


execution. 
exxviill. An 
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of the Metropolis, by a Company to be 

called “ The West of London and West. 

Cemetery C empany.” 
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AND WHEREOF 


i? I 
A from Tithes Lands in the Parish of 
Cranfield in the County of Bedford. 

An Act for inclosing Lands in theseveral 
Parishes of Llanymynech, Llanrhailr- | 
yn-Mochnant, Llanarmon-mynydd-manr, 
‘Llanarmon- dyffryn-C ciriog, —Llunsilin, | 
and Llancadwulader in the C€ ouny of 
Denbigh. 

3. An Act for inclosi g Lands in the Town 
ship of Lofthouse-cum-Carlion in the 
Parish of Rothwell in the West Riding 
o he County of York. 

An Act for inclosing Lands in the 
Parishes of Winfrith, Newburg, and Wood 
in the County of Dorset. 

4, An Act for inclosing Lands in the Manor | 
of Newbold in the Parish of Chesterfreld | 
in the County of Derby. 

An Act for inclosing Lands within the | 
‘Townships gr Divisions of Manserg h, 
Lupton, Old Hutton, and Holme Scales, 
and New Hutton, in thelParishesof Kerkby 
Lonsdale, Burton-in- Ke ndal, and Kar/ 
hy-ine Kendal, inthe County of Mes/mor- | 
land. 
An Act for dividing, allotting, and in- | 
closing the Open Fields and Field Lands, 
Commons, and Waste Grounds in the | 
Parishes of Ashhy and [Tellineton in the 
County of Norfolk. 

An Act for inclosing Lands in the Parish | 
of Clapton, in the County of Somerset 

An Act for inclosing Lands in the Ho- 
ner or Lordship and EF: of Clun in 
the County of Salop. 
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15. An Act to enable Alexander Murr ty 
Esquire, of Broughton, to borrow a 
certain Sum of Money upon the Security 
of certain of his Entailed Estates for 
repayment to him of a Portion of 
Monies laid out by him in the 
ment of these Estates. 
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Lands, and Hereditaments appointed or 
devised by the Will of Richard Rayley 
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other Estates, to be settled to the same 
Uses. 

40. An Act for empowering the Trustees 
of the Will, as to his real Estate, 
of Silvanus Bevan, Esquire, deceased, 
to sell the Freehold Estates in the 
Counties of Wilts and Berks devised by 
the same Will, and for laying out the 
Money to arise from such Sale in the 
Purchase of other Estates, to be settled 
to the same Uses. 

41. An Act to alter and amend an Act 
passed in the Second Year of the Reign 
of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, intituled An Act to enable the 
Governors of the Possessions, Revenues, 
and Goods of the Free Grammar School 
of King Edward the Siath in Bir- 





PRIVATE ACTS NOT PRINTED. 


mingham in the County of Warwick to 
erect a Schoolhouse, Masters Houses, and 
other suitable Accommodations for the 
said School, and to extend the objects of 
the Charity ; and for other Purposes. 

42. An Act for exchanging Part of the 
Settled Estates of the Most Honourable 
the Marquis of Bute and Earl of Dum- 
Jries in the County of Glamorgan, in 
England, for Estates of the said Mars 
quis in the Counties of Ayr, Wigton, and 
Bute, in Scotland; and for other 
Purposes. 

43. An Act for extending the Powers of 
Sale and Exchange contained in the 
Marriage Settlement of Francis Adams 
the younger, Esquire; and for other 
Purposes. 





PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 
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45. An Act for  naturalising 
Alepson and Matthew Alepson. 

46. An Act for naturalising 
Castelli. 

47. An Act for naturalising Frank Cas- 
telli. 

48. An Act for naturalising 
Victor Salamé., 

49. An Act for 
Mette. 

50. An Act for 
Anthony Mette. 

51. An Act for naturalising John Becker. 

52. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of 
Charles Gardiner Esquire with Harriet 
Maria Elizabeth his now Wife, and to 
enable him to marry again ; and for 
other Purposes. 


IV. 
Martin 


Michael 


Abraham 
naturalising Bernard 


naturalising TZenry 





53. An Act for naturalising Ernesto Do-« 
menico Damiano Rapallo. 

54. An Act for naturalising 
Antonio Solari. 

55. An Act for naturalising Edmee Nicole 
Pulcherie Felice Hales and her Infant 
Daughter. 

50. An Act for naturalising Charles Fre« 
derick Huth. 

57. An Act for naturalising 
Meinertshagen. 


Angelo 


Daniel 


F° VOGT. 

58. An Act for naturalizing Andrew 
Martin. 

59. An Act for naturalising Dame Marie 
Louise Pelline De Dalberg Acton and 
her Infant Son, Sir John Emerich 
Edward Dalberg Acton Baronet. 
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